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appears, 


_ degrees and less than 50 percent do 
nationally. 


until his or her eligibility has 


_ face an indifferent world. 


NCAA convention, held in San 
— Diego, delegates from the 277 
_ Division I institutions voted over-_ 
Deets _ for 


of the convention, two important 
_ issues were debated and voted on. 
_ One, Proposal 71, which was easily 
_ defeated, was to set new criteria for 
- Division I membership. The other, 
_ Proposal 48, which passed resound- 
ey. set minimum academic stan- 
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Allocation of $500, 000 cutback raises old questions on University budget. 


By Harry Eastman | 


American school children have grown up 
listening to parents, teachers and coaches 
preach about the benefits of participation in 
athletics. Teamwork, character-building, and 
intellectual and physical challenges are some 
of the qualities prophesized, and the list goes 
on. For many of today’s youth this 1950’s- 


_ type of idealism has become more and more 


difficult to swallow. Professional athletes, it 
have long since dispelled these 
wholesome values of sport, and even inter- 
collegiate athletics, the supposed embodiment 
of these sports ideals, have become tainted 
due to a wide range of problems from point- 
shaving to recruiting violations. The 
concept of student-athlete has ff 
become a pathetic joke in, our 
educational system. Only 15 per- 
cent of intercollegiate varsity ath- 
letes that play in the Southwest 
Conference graduate with four-year 


From 60 Minutes to The 
Sporting News, we hear of the 
talented athlete who attends college 


expired and, failing to obtain a 
degree, is left empty-handed, with 
only an elementary school level of 
basic scholastic skills with which to 


Last week at the 77th annual 


reform which 
ould, part, improve the 
iblic’s. Shion of this body’s 

imitment to its athletes. 
On January 11, the second day 


By Eric Schwarz Many 


CVermo 
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College Athletics: 


professors 


student-athletes. Although the latter has 
received much more attention in the national 
media due to the charge of racial discrimina- 
tion by black educators, it was the first piece 
of legislation which had a much more direct 
impact on UVM. 

Proposal 71, which would have gone into 
effect Sept. 1, 1984, was designed by the 
22-member NCAA Council when they met in 
late August. It was intended to drop colleges 
and universities from Division | that did not 
play football and, in the collective mind of 
the council, do not sponsor a broad-based 
athletic program. Although UVM’s 26 men’s 
and women’s varsity teams more than comply 
with the eight-sport Division I minimum, the 


A 


reported week to the Faculty Senate that the In particular, why i is it coming ot m 


nic 
Mind Over Muscle 


dards concerning eligibility for freshmen 


school would have been forced to meet 
minimum attendance requirements in men’s 


_ basketball. Vermont would have had either to 


average more than 3,500 in paid attendance 
for each home contest over the past four 
years, or average above 110,000 per season 
over the same period. Using a projected figure 
for this season, over the last four years UVM’s 
average home attendance is 1,074 per game, 
with a season’s average of 12,761. 
figures, coupled with Patrick Gymnasium’s 
3,228-seat capacity, would have made it 
impossible for UVM to reach the proposed 
NCAA marks. 

“There is a worthy goal that drove the 
NCAA Council to make the proposal,” said 


UVM President Lattie Coor. “A number of © 


campuses had decided to make 

their mark nationally in one sport 

—men’s basketball —because there is 

so much visivuity in it and because 
there is so much money in it. 


ball really at the top. So they’re n 
really making a commitment to 
broad-based program, which I think 
any university should be in, or to 
the basic financial commitments to — 
men’s and women’s sports. 

“My opposition was that t 
instrument they were using to 
decide who ought to stay in Divi- 
sion I or not was too crude. It did — 
not distinguish campuses like ours 
that have a broad-based prograin 
from those who did not. 


of the proposal, we would auto 
matically qualify. That the use o 
football is an excuse to do almost 
anything else, I thought was Po 
cularly inappropriate.” . 
— Coor, who represented UVM 
the convention along with K 
Miser, Dean of Students; Denis 
Lambert, hehe ass a Athletics 


These : 


“Some colleges have relatively — 
narrow programs, sponsoring may- — 
be four or five sports with basket- _ 


“If we played football, and this : 
indeed is the most unfortunate part _ 


on the $500,000 cutback 
rdered six weeks ago by Governor 
nelling has drawn fire from many 
the UVM faculty who believe 
they are saddled with too much of 
the burden. “I think the adminis- 
tration is choosing the wrong oxen 


te to gore,” said Alfred Andrea, a 


professor in the history depart- 


- |ment. “The quality of education is 


initely going to be affected [by 


n administration plan to. 


sae locas you have to aa 


having to cancel trips to academic 
conferences and symposiums, and 
eliminate the use of films and other 
teaching aids which had not yet 
been paid for, Robert Stanfield, 
Executive Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, mentioned another academic 


area which would suffer. “There 
wont be the same growth and 
development of the faculty,” 
opined Stanfield. 

President Lattie F. Coor, who 
originally said the University would 
absorb much of the cost by rolling 


over equipment purchases into the 
next fiscal year, announced this 


Administration would be covering 
$200,000 of the cutback with 
one-time income from interest on 
short-term 
explained that the University was 
worried about its base budget next 
year and therefore decided to make 
this year’s academic budgets bear 
most of the burden. 

After Coor’s address to the 
Faculty Senate, history professor 
Robert “Bill” Daniels remarked to 
the President: “There is some 
confusion among the faculty about 
how the decision was made. about 
where this. money is coming from. 


investments. | Coor 
that 40 percent would be covered 


operating budgets rather than 
surplus?” With the room hush 
Coor answered, “Bill, we don’t ha 
a surplus.” The President reiterat 


by “one time funds” and 60. 
percent by operating budgets. mA 

The issue is one of semantics. 
Instead of being trivial, however, it 
has been the source of much 
confusion and. ill-will over oe 
bueget process. : . 


3rd ANNUAL USED CROSS COUNTRY SKI SWAP 
saturday, January 22 


If you want to sell your used X-C. equipment you must bring it in 


TOMORROW FRIDAY JANUARY 2Ist BY 9:00 PM 


Used equipment goes on sale saturday at 9:00 AM 
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THE VERMONT CYNIC 


JANUARY 20, 1983 . 


_ precious printed word. In 1883, 

Life magazine and Ladies Home 
Journal first published, and in 
1883, another magazine was 
born: The Vermont Cynic. 

Now beginning its centen- 
nial year, UVM’s student news- 
paper has changed form and 
focus, while surviving an event- 
ful hundred years of history. 

The Vermont Cynic, then 
called The University Cynic, 
looked something like a small 
magazine with 12  nine-inch 
_ pages of two columns each, 

__Its content resembled a [i é 


coverage 


campus events, it did include — 


‘a small section entitled “Locals” 


hich gave readers a genetalidea 
f what was happening around SS 


at the U .V.M.” 
re 8. students room in the 
_-Millthisterm.” 
“The plug-hat boom among 
the Sophomor has cay 
ied Ot 


These gossip fens were the 


closest os to news reporting 
: f ane were 


THE 
Byars by. Gynic. © 


Fone 1983 


NEW MAIN BUILDING, U. V. M. 


from the women enrolled at 
UVM in 1897. In response, a 
“Women’s Number” was pub- 
lished annually until women 
were admitted to the regular 
staff in 1901. 

The Cynic’s literary maga- 
zine format stayed intact until 


1902 when more substantial 


news articles appeared. The 


= publicetion began to veer away 


from its magazine qualities, and 
within six years, the Cynic made 


the full transition to a news- 
paper format. 


in 1908, The University 
ie staff renamed the publica- 
jon, The Vermont Cynic and 


Monthly. An article in the 


editorial column explained why 


the magazine style was shelved. 


“Our college affairs have 
never been satisfactorily handled 
by any newspaper, therefore it 
was necessary for the Cynic to 


become a newspaper itself... All 


football, baseball, and other 
activities, besides smokers, musi- 


eal events, social whilles, etc., 
‘are now written up for college 
men by college men.” Just for 


the record, Miss Alice E. Fox 
became an associate editor in 


v ‘conviction 
s that it woul be published 


weekly with one of the four 


issu S$ mor devoted to creative 


Cynic. ‘Tt was not : 
(1914 that ee literary — 
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of fine old Native Kao Wood 


THE Ukulele is the most popular 

instrument of the me sot 
by College Men everywhere. No 
dance or promenade can be up-to- 
date withoutits characteristic music. 
Glee Clubs never fail to win tre- 
mendous encores with the Ukulele. 
Prices (with instruction book), $5 to $25 
Have you seen the New 1915 Model Wash- 
burn. Guitar? 

Write for Catalog 


27-48 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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Along with the transition to 
the newspaper format came 
financial difficulties. In 1913, 
the Cynic did not make enough 


money through advertising and 


its fee of 10 cents a copy to 
support itself. The paper could 
not get out of debt and was 
nearly discontinued. An April 
15, 1916 issue, however, ran a 
cover story with the headline: 


“Cynic Has Cleared $1300 
Debt.” 


Looking more like the Bur- 


_lington Free Press of 1919 than 


the present-day Cynic, the early 
Vermont Cynic covered annual 
events such as ‘Addresses to 
Freshmen,’ sports (including 
class football competitions), 
‘Lilac Day,’ Greek news and 
events (each house had its own 
column), “Founder’s Day 
Addresses,” Homecoming, and 
Kake Walk. 


Full-color glossy pictures. 


adorned the covers of the Kake 
Walk issues in the 1950’s and 
60’s until 1969 when the Kake 
Walk was discontinued. 

Six humorous issues found 
their way into the otherwise 


straight discourse of the Cynic in 


1933. However, unlike the 


annual April Fool’s issue, the 
articles contained clean humor. 
One issue, en ae 


: tant), aa a bi 
— pas heae The £ 


SSS aang usec 


bat. 


: pander don, : a. fro 


remarks, one might infe : 


sprang from the . 
(Cynosarges) in which 
instruction was imparted... 


Happy ‘Birthda 
Vermont Cynic. And in 
Cynic spirit, here’s to rosp. 
sound reporting, and or 

a good time for the nex 
acd years. — 

Editor’s note: We 

reprinting articles this sei 
from past Cynic’s com me 


~ Cynic ‘office and 
_ Editor Sophy Chaffee. 
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contents 


news 


City and UVM move 
towards Compromise on 
1X 1SSUG. <9 


features 


students in fkock and Roll- 
first of a series. 90 


arts — 


Punkers Come out of jhe 
closet and slam dance | 
at the K of C. 26 


sports ow 


Kine MeCaskill:s {ast 
game. 39 


Northeastern tops basket- 
ball Cats. 32 


commentary .- i 
random notes :: 
classifieds « 
calendar « 


Chris Bentley 


When workers aren't there, business doesn't work. 


WOOL SCARVES Cancer strikes 120,000 people in our work ce 
H ATS 20 % every year. Although no dollar value can ever 


be placed on a human life, the fact remains that 
our economy loses more than $10 billion in 
earnings every year that cancer victims would have 
LLETS, AND ACCESSORIES ithe raed ‘6 tet a eta = oe fe 
TS, WA . 2 i they had known the simple facts on how to 
Papen on ei ON BELTS yy ELE) ste CCE protect themselves from cancer. 


Now you can do something to protect your 
employees, your company, and yourself...call 
your local unit of the American Cancer Society 

and ask for their free pamphlet, “Helping 

: Your Employees to Protect Themselves 


Against Cancer’ Start your company ona 
T CHERRY @ BURLINGTON MARKETPLACE @ policy of good health today! 
he ey Ant FRIDAY 9:30-9:00; TUES.WED.THURS.SAT.9:30-5:30 : 
Pairs . American Cancer Society 
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THE RACE FoR MAYOR OF 
BURLINGTON {S STARTING 
To BECOME INTERESTING, AS 
AN EXAMPLE OF DEMOCRATIC 
VS. SOCIALIST CONTROL 
OF A PARTICULAR OFFICE... 


THE DEMOCRATS HAVE HAD CoNSipepABLE 
TROUBLE IN FINDING AN OPPONENT foR 

SOCIALIST (NCUMBENT BERNIE SANDERS... 
SO FAR, THEY'VE ONLY COMEUP WITH BYKON 
GLIBSTER, A PAPER BOY, AND Sam, A 
SEEING- EYE DOG.. ~ 


Hockey Team 
Needs Enthusiasm 


To the Editor: 

Lousy is the best way to 
describe this year’s men’s varsity 
hockey team, Their only two 
wins have come over a Division 
II school and a hapless Division I 
team that hasn’t had a winning 
season in years. How long are we 
going to put up with the team’s, 


if you can call them that, 
bungling, pathetic play. The 
school spends thousands of 


dollars on scholarships for hoc- 
key players and what do they do 
for us? Some cheat and deser- 
vedly get suspended, others 
persist in stealing from our food 
services, still others have the gall 
to walk around campus like 
premadonnas as if they were 
God’s gift to man, All this and 
what do they do for us? Lose, 
lose, lose! It’s time UVM hockey 
fans become more demanding. 
Jim Cross has been with UVM 
hockey for 18 years and he has 
improved our program. He 
coached UVM to the Division II 
championship and guided us into 
the Division I playoffs. Not an 
easy task by any means but 18 
years is a long time and it’s time 
for a change. Our last 24% years 
of hockey have been a disaster. 
The players: aren’t hungry as 
evidenced by their constant 
letdowns, their overtime losses, 
and their poor attitudes. The 
players undoubtedly are very 
skillful, but without desire you 
can’t win, Harvard was a medio- 
cre team last year during the 
regular season and ended up in 
the nation’s final eight. Their 
desire led them and it was desire 
that their coach instilled in his 
players. If Jim Cross can’t get his 
players hungry I say it’s time 
for a change, we want a winner!! 


Emphatically submitted, 


James Y. Laughlin 


.Election Date Change? 


To the Editor: 

On March lst Burlington 
will hold its annual city meeting. 
This election will decide two 
questions of importance to all 
students. First, is the question of 
Mayor Bernie Sanders’ re-elec- 
tion along with his supporters on 
the Board of Aldermen. And, 
secondly, the approval of a 
ballot question which would 
move the date of future elec- 
tions to May, when classes are 
over and most students will be 
out of town. 

Mayor Sanders has done 


JAN LARRY 20, 


much to improve city govern- 
ment despite constant opposi- 
tion. He has brought fiscal 
responsibility to City Hall. Pro- 
perty taxes, and therefore rents, 
have been kept down. Also City 
Hall has been opened for citizen 
and student input. 

If the election date were 
changed, the students would lose 
their opportunity to vote for the 
people who will decide the 
future of Burlington, the city 
where they spend almost eight 
months out of the year. 

I urge everyone to get 
involved this year. It’s your right 
to vote. Anyone interested in. 
helping Mayor Sanders’ cam- 
paign is warmly welcomed. 

Thank you, 


Rhomates Defended 


To the Editor: 

May I please take this 
opportunity to straighten out 
Toofy, Blair and Dee Steffan on 
a few facts concerning the 
organization of which I’m a 
member. 

The Rhomates of Alpha 
Gamma Rho are much more 
than a social group. As has been 
explained in the 82 Cat’s Tale, 
we are a group of women 
in the College of Agriculture 
who work with the brotherhood 
to promote agriculture, We’ve 
sponsored Women in Agriculture 
Seminars, worked on Worid 
Food Day; coordinated an 
annual Faculty/Student ‘recep- 
tion for the College of Agricul- 
ture, and worked with the 
brotherhood on numerous com- 
munity service activities. Isn’t it 
a refreshing idea that men and 
women can work closely to 
support a similar cause? 

Technically, yes, we are a 
little sister program, However, 
we don’t consider ourselves in 
that context and neither does 
the brotherhood. The Rhomates 
are the women of Alpha Gamma 
Rho, Ms, Steffan, I'll be working 
with these men and women for 
the rest of my life. If you 
condemn me for associating in a 
‘family’ environment with those 
who share similar interests and 
values, then perhaps you have 
some growing to do, 

As for Toofie and Blair, you 
both have been horrendously 
misinformed. It’s a well-known 
fact that Rhomates refuse to 
breast feed reptiles. Further- 
more, what the hell are espad- 
rilles? 

Katie Stuart 
Rhomate of AGR 


editorial 


Last semester, political science professor Alan Wertheimer 
made a motion before the Faculty Senate to discontinue the cur. 
rent Pass/No Pass option. The alternative, approved in the late 60’ 
to encourage students to take difficult courses or those courses in 
areas unfamiliar to them that they would otherwise not take for 
fear of a low grade, was designed to encourage academic risk- 
taking. Now, the following question is being raised: Is the option 


| 
| 


{ 
i 


iserving its purpose? 


Thinking it irresponsible to perpetuate this system ad infinitum 
without serious reconsideration of its wisdom and effect, Wer- 
theimer suggested that a committee which was already examining 
a host of grade related issués also look at the Pass/No Pass option. 
The committee did not recommend any changes and handed the 
issue down to a sub-committee for further research. 

Other faculty members suggested a variety of reasons for the 
change. Some thought the option to be a “load reducer‘ enabling 
students to take a sixth course. Another called it a “grade inflator.” 
Yet another said “it may encourage sloppy study habits.” Some 
spoke in favor of the option. The debate was straightforward = 
well-intentioned. At least that one was. 

Last Tuesday at a meeting of the Faculty Senate, discussion con- 
cerning changing the present grade point system to include ‘+’s 
and ‘-’s in the computation of grade point. averages resembled 
feeding time at the zoo. What was being discussed was a carefully 
researched and well drawn out grading system that would allow 
students to receive added points for a ‘+’grade and less points for a 
‘.’ one. The proposal was a clear one, but, with a lot of people talk- 
ing and not too many listening, the issue grew complex. 

The discussion turned towards the logic behind a D- grade and 
whether a D-should actually be an F. 

“A D is getting by by the skin of your teeth. A D- is getting by by 
the skin of a fatter part of the body,” said one professor. Laughter. 
Shuffling of papers. Silence. More discussion. A conclusion. A D- 
is a passing grade with a point value of .67. That was what was 
originally proposed last semester. 

The meeting then turned towards the worth an A+ should have. 
If a student received 4.33 credits for an A+, some professors were 
worried that students might graduate with above a 4.0 and thro 
the entire point system off. It didn’t pass. Or maybe it did. It wa 
hard to tell when the following dialogue took place: 

“Question.” 

A loud chorus of “‘yes’s”’. 

A louder chorus of “no’s.” 

“It passes.” 

“Wait, what passes?” 

“The vote.” : : 

“What did we vote on?” 

“The option.” 

“IT thought we were voting on closing debate.” 

“Vote again.” 

A+’s are still worth 4.0 points. 

The next item, the need to have a 2.0 or C, not C- average to 
graduate, also drew debate. 

“Why,” asked one classics professor, 
necessary cume to a 2.0 when it’s 2.5?,” 

“It’s not 2.5, it’s 2.0.” 

“Well why should it not be?” 

A German professor grabbed the confused classics professor by 
the cuff of his leather jacket and pulled him to his seat with an af- 
fectionate pat on the shoulder. 

The next item was passed. 

“How about that,” said Gordon Lewis, the Senate’s new Chair- 
man,“unanimity, write this down.” 

“You bet your butt,” said an unidentified voice from the back o 
the room. There was a snicker. Someone walked out. One pro 
fessor was asleep. 

If this is the atmosphere surrounding important academic polic 
decisions, perhaps the Senate’s procedure needs to be re 
examined. Arguments - the weighing of sides to determine what is 
the best solution, is a healthy ambiance of debate. But as it stands 
a lot of people talk, and not too many listen. It is as if professors 
have been cooped up in classrooms all day with students and need 
some outlet for their hostility. As if their research and bookwork 
and lecturing has sparked an unruly, unkempt attitude towards 
other administrative responsibilities. 

The issues are complicated ones. But once a decision is made, it 
is bound to stick for many years. These decisions affect a large stu 
dent body and should not be taken lightly. These decisions are 
ones that should be made by an informed and concerned group of 
faculty. 

Certain faculty members spend much time and energy creating 
proposals to better the educational system for students and col 
leagues alike. Those faculty members research and delve into 
issues that would not only strengthen the student body but the en- 
tire UVM community. They, the students, and the proposal 
should be given the respect they deserve. Faculty members 
wishing to voice their opinions, in order, should be given the 
respect they deserve. 

There appears to be an organizational problem - there is no con- 
trol. Perhaps President Coor should stay after his address to the 
Senate to supervise the proceedings. Do students care about these 
decisions? You bet your butt. 


“should we change the 
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Gone With the 


Department 


By Sophy Chaffee 

*February 1981. I was one in a crowd of hostile 
and confused students learning that their Communi- 
cations Department was to be disbanded, Though I 
did not join in with the angry accusations and frantic 
questioning, I fumed inside, wondering why UVM 
wanted to get rid of a department in one of the 
fastest growing fields. I felt uneasy and later defeated, 
despite assurances that I would have all the courses I 
wanted through my graduation and that eventually 
most Communication courses would be “‘absorbed” 
into other departments. One month later I switched 
my major. 

*January 13, 1983. I was one of 20 degree 
students trying to get into a night Communications 
class that had no openings. This time I joined in with- 
the pleading and questioning as we (the non-degree 
students, the degree students and the teacher) tried to 
figure out how 50 people could one) fit into a room 
with only 32 chairs, and two) fit into a course in 
which the teacher wished to foster extensive class 
discussion. I sat on-the floor frustrated and later 
giddy with cynicism, I did not get into the course. 

The course I refer to is Writing for Magazines, 
and I want to be a magazine writer. The professor, 
Brian Vachon, former.editor of Vermont Life, has 
been published in almost every major magazine in the 
country. He knows how to be published. I want to 
learn how to be published, and so did the other 49 
people in the room and so do a lot of you who don’t 
even know about the course. I think we’re being 
gipped. 

We are gipped because courses like Mr. Vachon’s 
are few and far between. UVM does not offer enough 
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writing courses, Aside from the writing courses 
offered in the language departments, there are only 
eight writing courses available mostly in the English 
department, with a total of 30 sections. One, Profes- 
sional Writing EDSS 336, is open only to graduate 
students, and another, Writing for Mass Communica- 
tions, is not offered this year since Professor Lewis is 
on sabbatical, 

Meanwhile, it does not appear that the University 
is absorbing any of the Communications courses into 
other departments. I noticed that the Art Department 
is now offering a video course, and that Dr. Yadav of 
communications has a telephone number at the 
psychology department, but that seems to be it. 

Cross listing for courses should begin now, not in 
the fall of 1984 when the department officially 
disbands, in order to prevent a chaotic switch-over 
and to make sure that no courses are lost in the 
shuffle. Cross-listing could also open up Communica- 
tions courses to students who either do not know 
about them or were unable to take them because of 
old Communications prerequisites, 

Say Writing for Magazines was cross listed with a 
prerequisite of either six hours in Communications or 
six hours in writing. Such cross listing would not only 
open up the course to more students (and probably 
better writers), but would insure that enough sections 
could be opened up to meet the student demand. 
Inevitably, at least one section would meet during the 
day, which would allow degree students to take 
the course. Presently those degree students enrolled 
in Writing for Magazines are those that signed up on 
or around January 3, the first day degree students 
could sign up for night classes. 


Again and again I find myself referring to Mr. 
Vachon’s class in this commentary. The class sticks in 
my mind not just because I am still mad I did not get 
into the course, but also because of what Mr. Vachon 
said at the outset of the class: “‘This is not a course to 
teach you how to write. You should all be good 
writers by now. This is a course which will show you 
how to be published.’’ Has anyone ever said exactly 
what you wanted them to, right when you needed to 
hear it? That does not happen very often, but it did 
that night. Finally I had found a course that could 
tell me how to get a job in my field. 

When I say UVM does not offer enough writing 
courses, perhaps I should say that the University does 
not offer enough professional or job-oriented writing 
courses. I cannot speak for departments I have not 
taken courses in (namely, all those outside Arts and 
Sciences), but I can say that the kinds of writing I 
have done in most of my courses does not reflect the 
kinds of writing that I or at least 70% of my class- 
mates will be doing after college. Take my major, 
Political Science, as an example. We write about the 
correlation between Vermont Democrats elected 
in 1943 and negative votes cast for Ronald Reagan in 
1980. Most political science majors will never do that 
kind of writing again. Many will write press releases. 
Some will write law briefs. Others will write headline 
stories. Some may only write checks. 

Clearly the demand for communications and 
writing courses has not died. The competition to get 
into upper level writing courses and the increasing 
numbers of non-communications majors enrolling in 
classes such as Writing for Magazines, Basic Film- 
making and Advertising attest to this demand. 
Though we are no longer staging protests on the 
Waterman green, we are frustrated and cynical. 

Since no one is giving us the courses that we 
want and deserve, I think it is time we stop talking 
and start doing. : _@ 


Going 
Along 


for the 
Ride 


By Mathias Dubilier 

Recently I heard the remark 
that the existence of our arms is 
not the deterrent, but rather a 
much more crucial factor; name- 
ly the willingness to use them, 
This makes sense, and what is 
frightening is that it is the logic 
that the Reagan administration 
has adopted, Not only is our 
military stocking up arms like- 
mad squirrels collecting nuts for 
an ice age, but it is also making 
elaborate plans on how, where, 
and in what sequence they 
will be used to destroy human 
life. : 

Cities, airports, roads and 
many other targets are already 
punched into American and 
Russian computers as ground 
zeros, Submarines with enough 
nuclear missiles to wipe out any 
major city in either country are 
continuously kept on duty with- 
in range of their targets, Minute- 
men missiles, Pershing IA’s and 
small tactical nuclear missiles are 
kept in constant preparation for 
launching. In Germany (which 
NATO itself has called the 
biggest existing ground zero) 
roads in “‘strategically important 
areas” are only built according 
to NATO specifications of width 
and strength needed to support 
two columns. of tanks. Military 
training maneuvers are held 


again and again in “potential 


future battle zones” or in areas 
that are similar to them, Finally 
(for now) most careful plans are 
made for the protection of our 
president who will be able to 
climb aboard the 747 that is 
kept in constant flight (in order 
to escape any possible surprise 
attack), This plane is the most 
compact and sophisticated con- 
trol center that the U.S, could 
put in the air. 

The military is ready. The 
government is ready, Together, 
they have the weapons and the 
technology, Most importantly, 
they are demonstrating that they 
have the willingness, - 

War, however, needs the 


willingness of one more group 
besides the military and the 
government — that of the 
people. During the Viet Nam 
War, Nixon had already planned 
for the nuclear bombing of 
North Vietnamese cities. He 
would have followed through, he 
admits, if it had not been 
fer massive demonstrations that 
coincidentally took place after 
his decision. In Holland, the 
protest was so strong against the 
U.S, stationing of Pershing II 
missiles, that the stationing has 
not yet been given the O.K. by 
the Dutch government. 

These are encouraging 
examples of people putting their 
foot down and saying ‘no,’ 

I was disappointed, how- 
ever, when I read last Monday’s 
Free. “Press; ~The -title—i read 
“Vermonters Hide Soldiers on 
Run in Army Games.” One 
paragraph reported: ‘‘People in 
this tiny town and more than a 
dozen others are pawns in a 
sophisticated two-week game of” 
hide-and-seek the Army is play- 
ing. And townsfolk are going 
right along with the charades... 
and really getting into it.” What 
are we doing supporting military 
maneuvers right here in our 
state? What is the military’s 
objective when they involve 
citizens in ‘those maneuvers, 
giving them instructions on how 
to behave during the maneuvers? 
Why is the term “military 
maneuver” substituted by the 
word “game.” 

I am scared, I fear that the 
result of the maneuvers (and the 
way they are set up) is going to 
be a gradual acceptance of 
military force by the people. I 
fear that once we have accepted 
the concept of military force, we 
will be willing to endorse its use, 

“Tm in (Pilot David) Ladd’s 
plane,” wrote a reporter for the 
Vermonter last Sunday in an 
article he wrote about the F-4 
Phantom II jet fighter-bombers, 
“and.today, I’m going along for 
the ride,” A ride to where? r 
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“segment nationwide. 


Volatile Video 
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A “60 Minutes” segment on police 


-conduct in New Orleans during Noy., 
1980 was broadcast nationwide last | 


Sunday night despite efforts by lawyers 
for seven New Orleans police officers to 
block the broadcast, The officers were 
charged with violating citizens’ rights and 
their lawyers felt that. the broadcast 
would “seriously prejudice the defense in 


The trial and the 
segment concern seven 


“60 Minutes” 
New Orleans 


‘police officers -charged with beating, 


kicking and threatening to kill blacks 
in an investigation of a Nov., 1980 
murder of New Orleans _ policeman 
Gregory Neupert. 

Recently CBS successfully sued the 
New Orleans Police Chief Henry Morris 
under the Freedom of Information Act 
for withholding public information. 

“The case follows a long line of 
rulings,” said the New York Times, “in 


17 guards hostage before peacefully 
surrendering 53 hours later. 

Last week’s seige, according to the 
Times, was already being viewed by 
penalogists as “the result of current but 
different problems in prisons across the 
country.” 

Apparently, the enormous effort to 
get criminals off the street has yet to be 
matched by an effort to find places to 
put them. Jails are bursting because of 
tougher laws and longer sentences for 
violent and repeat offenders, ‘Military 


he Week In Journaliser—— 


president of the Citizens Crime Commis- 
sion of New York which supports prison 
expansion, “You don’t get the mileage of 
opening a hospital or a school or putting 
out cops in bright blue uniforms,” 

The alternative — releasing some 
prisoners to make room for new ones — 
has not forged much of a consensus. 
Some states, however, put limits on their 
prison populations by saying that “no 
one gets in until someone gets out.” 

According to the 7imes, there is little 
disagreement that supervised probation, 


; : : which courts have held that ‘prior bases, gymnasiums, mess halls and psy- community services and restitution pro- 
their upcoming trial,” reported a Jan. 14 restraint is impermissible under the First chiatric facilities have all been pressed grams substituted for jail terms can be 
New York Times article. Amendments’,” which guarantees the into service.” worthwhile. Even when overcrowding is 

_ Judge Duplantier of the Federal petitioners freedom of speech and the At Ossining, Cell Block B has not a factor, there is much debate about 
District Court in New Orleans issued a _ press. @ reopened as a transfer station for thou- how to qualify for them. 


restraining order Friday, Jan. 12 that 
prohibited CBS from broadcasting the 
Officials of CBS 
television network were quoted in the 
Times as saying the restraining order was 
“unprecedented in the history of our 
nation” and “a blatant violation of the 
First Amendment guarantee of freedom 
of the press.” 

They added that the injunction 
“raises issues of national importance and 
seriously imperils freedom of expression 
which heretofore had been secured to all 
citizens for more than 200 years.” 

CBS officials successfully sought to 
have the injunction overturned by the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
district judge then ordered that the show 
not be broadcast in Dallas, where the case 


had been moved due to widespread news - 


coverage of the controversy in New 
Orleans. That order was blocked by a 
federal appeals court Sunday which ruled 
that the segment could be shown on 
television in Dallas. 

The police officers’ defense attorneys 
then applied to the U.S. Supreme Court 
which refused a request to reinstate the 
ban, and Chief Justice Warren Berger who 
denied their appeal without comment. 


Prison Problem 


Last November, an issue dominating 
gubernatorial races across the U.S. was 
the tightening of prison sentences for 
recidivists and violent criminals. Accord- 


~ ing to a Jan, 16 article in the New York 


Times entitled “Grim Outlook for Pri- 
sons, Experts Agree,” the nation’s voting 
body heard little about the impact of 
tougher sentences -on already over- 
crowded prisons, or how new prisons 
might be paid for, or what could be done 
until they were built, or whether some of 
the prisoners now in them ought to be. 

The Times quoted Mark D. Corrigan, 
director of Brandeis University’s National 
Institute for Sentencing Alternatives, as 
saying that “nobody talked about prison 
population management (in the Nov. 
election), It’s not politically viable. It’s 
not what gets you elected.” 

Eight days after the inauguration of 
New York Governor Mario Cuomo, the 
new Governor had to confront it a lot 
quicker than he probably -expected, 
Inmates seized Cell Block.B at the 
Ossining Correctional Facility and held 
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sands of inmates who flow into the 
system each year even though recrea- 
tional and visiting facilities are not yet 
ready. Correction officials acknowledge 
that this situation contributed to the 
tensions that brought on the uprisings. 
“Prisons really have no _ consti- 
tuency,’ said Thomas A. Reppetto, 
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“It’s really a myth that there are a 
lot of people in state prison that don’t 
belong there,”’ Manhattan D.A. Robert M. 
Morganthua is quoted as saying. ‘“We’re 
close to breaking the back of the crime 
problem... There’s no cheap, easy way 
out of this. I think we’ve got to bite the 
bullet.” e 
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New Grading Policy at UVM 


By Lynn Cline 

Beginning next fall, Univer- 
sity of Vermont students will 
receive quality points for grades 
of “+” or ‘“-” as a result of a 
recent Faculty Senate vote to 
change the existing grade policy 
at UVM. Grades containing “+” 
“.” prior to this semester will 
be unaffected. 

Although the Jan. 18 Senate 
body supported the proposal, 
there was much debate over 
specific amendments. One sub- 
ject at issue was whether a 
student should receive 4.33 
quality points for an “At” 
instead of the normal 4.0 quality 


assigned to the straight “A” 
grade, 
Dr. Robert Arns, Vice- 


President for Academic Affairs 
and Faculty Senate member, 
suggested that the 4.33 quality 
points awarded’ for an “A+” 
makes it difficult to interpret 
what that grade means on a 4.0 
scale, 

Additional criticism con- 
cerned the 1.0 recommended 
credit for a “D-’’, One Senate 
member suggested that the ‘“‘D-” 
be eliminated because ‘‘it’s so 
close to an ‘F’ grade,” 

The Senate elected to 
approve the new grading policy 


and added one amendment 
awarding .67 points per semester 
hour for a “‘D-” instead of the 
recommended 1,0, which was 
the equivalent of quality points 
awarded toa “D”. It 
was decided that the policy of 
awarding 4.0 points to an “A+” 
would remain unchanged, 

Andrew R. Bodman, Pro- 
fessor of Geography, chaired the 
Sub-Committee of the Academic 
Affairs Committee appointed by 
former. Chairman Professor 
David Holmes to “look at 
various matters in academic rules 
and procedures; a wide array of 
topics,’ said Bodman, His com- 
mittee presented the original 
proposal to the Academic 
Affairs Committee in Sept., 
1982 for consideration. 

“There were three signifi- 
cant recommendations in the 
proposal,” said Bodman. ‘“‘The 
first was the ‘disenrollment 
clause’ stating that failure to 
attend the initial classes of the 
semester may result in disenroll- 
ment from the class, This was 
done to eliminate the problem 
of closed courses and enrolled 
students who didn’t attend them 
and finally dropped them. 

“The second recommenda- 
tion concerned the issue of the 


Pass/No Pass option,’ Bodman 
continued, “That is now being 
considered in a special sub- 
committee.” (See article in this 
issue.) 

The third recommendation 
in the sub-committee’s report 
was the changing of the grade 
policy. 

“One implication of these 


recommendations 
dents will now need to maintain 
a straight “‘C”’ average in order 


to graduate,” Bodman_ said. 
Students below a 2.0 grade point 
average will be put on trial for 


is that stu- 


academic probation,” 

Bodman said that he agreed 
with much of the debate that 
was taised in the Senate. “I 
think the faculty member who 
raised the point of.the 4.33 
quality points for the “At” 
grade made a legitimate point. 
As for the amendment to the 
“—D-” grade, I agree with that as 


well. The sub-committee origin- 
ally endorsed this proposal as it 


has now been adopted, but the 
Academic Affairs Committee 
amended it.” 


Democrats Nominate Stephany; 


The Senate’s approval of the 
sub-committee’s report came 
after a lengthy debate. One 
Senate member argued against 


the proposal, saying “the ‘+’ or 


‘” shouldn’t be made into a fight 
for a grade point average or fora 
grade. It should be for the 


student’s use. I use it to send a 
message to my students.” 


Huck Gutman, Professor of 
English, supported the resolu- 
tion. “I. think it’s a fine motion 
that recognizes the distinctions 
we are supposed to be making,” 
he said. 


cont'd on page 18 


Burlington’s Mayoral Race Heats Up 


By Maggie Hayes 


Two years ago, the work of 
of diligent door- 
knockers resulted in the stun- 


a handful 


ning mayoral victory for Bernard 
Sanders, an Independent and 
Socialist, that broke the 30-year- 
old Democratic reign in Burling- 
ton’s City Hall, 
The socialist politician and 
outspoken critic of the “old 
» guard” in Burlington squeaked 
' into victory by a mere 10 votes 


to the surptise of Democratic 


News Analysis 


3 Hall, the Republicans and Demo- 


Bernard Sanders 


contender Gordon Paquette and: 


to the dismay of Burlington 
Democrats and Republicans. 


Two years later, the mayor-_ 


al seat is up again for bid this 
March and it looks like the race 
will be handled differently — 
with more care and wariness, No 
longer is it assumed that an 
Independent Socialist will be 
beaten by either a Democrat or a 
Republican. The Republicans 
have started early and worked 
hard to make sure that the same 


outcome in 1981 does not 
happen again. And Sanders 
knows that. 


The Sanders for Mayor 
campaign has shoved off with 


supporters canvassing the Bur- 
lington streets, his red buttons 
mark many coats, and a group 


- has formed on the UVM campus 


in efforts to keep Sanders in his 
elected seat. Meanwhile, unlike 
the prior election where 
Paquette nonchalantly let his 


campaign run on his own reputa- 
® SOL Og 


tion, the Republicans are amass- 
ing money and supvort in 


Republican James Gilson’s cam- 
paign in an attempt to oust the. 
left mayor. The 39-year-old 
owner of Big Ben’s Pizza is 
better known by city politicians 
as chairman of the Burlington 
School Board and a man who 
advocatés pro-business issues in 
contrast to Sanders’ interest in 
low-incomé neighborhoods, The 
Indiana native has lived in 
Burlington since 1973. 

Unlike two years ago where 
Burlington politicians assumed 
they held sovereignty over City 


crats are nervous and realize the 
upcoming election will be a 
struggle. The Republicans hope 
to beat Sanders, but more 
importantly for them, they hope 
to break the Democratic clutch 


- on Burlington that was held 


until 1981. They are. placing 
their cards in Gilson. 

The Democrats appeared to 
be in trouble during the past 
month, flailing their arms in 
every direction to field a viable 
candidate that. could possibly 
dislodge Sanders. The ailing 
party was bereft of a significant 
candidate to -meet Tuesday’s 
caucus deadline. By Monday, 
only William Williams, a 50-year- 
old gas station owner and 
basically a political unknown, 
had formally announced his 
candidacy without much sup- 
port from the party. In vain 
attempts to select a candidate 
that would appeal to both old 


guard and young liberals, the 


_party first searched out Made- 


leine Kunin who refused and is 
off to Harvard for the spring. 
Then the faltering party begged 


Mark Kaplan, unsuccessful U.S. 2 


House candidate, since he wasi 


considered as a fulcrum between ~ 
conservative and liberal Demo- © 
after “drafting” © 


crats. Even 
Kaplan and offering him 
$10,000 in campaign funds from 
the party, the former State 
Senator refused. When he did 
not accept, the possibility of 
uniting the party did not look 
good, 

Finally, after coming up 
with a myriad of possibilities, 
the Democrats managed to find 
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a candidate who was endorsed 
by a 3-1 margin at the packed 
Tuesday night caucus. In the 
final push, Rep. Judith Ste- 
phany, a 37-year-old Democrat 
eader, was selected with 
Williams conceding, Stephany, in 


Two years later, 
the mayoral seat is 
up again for bid 
this March and it 
looks like the race 
will be handled dif- 
ferently - with more 
care and wariness. 


her fourth term in Montpelier 
from Ward 4, said she will be a 
“centrist” candidate to even out 
the polar views of Sanders and 
Gilson. This is precisely what the 
Democrats sought — someone to 
unite the conservative and semi- 
liberal voters. The endorsement 


| eis Judith Stephany 


staved off the possibility of the 
party either endorsing Gilson as 
the only other mayoral candi- 
date or running no party candi- 
date. Either choice would have 
caused severe damage to ‘the 
party. However, it was reported 
that several Democrats still sup- 


ported Gilson and were upset by 
Stephany’s victory. 

With Sanders and Gilson off 
to an early start, the Democrats 
have some major catching up to 
do in. order to convince the 
public that Stephany is a serious 
challenger. But the battle has 
not yet begun. The March 
election promises to be a tense 
and fierce battle between two 
men at opposite ends of the 
political scales and one women 
in the middle position. 

The most blatant difference 


‘between Gilson and Sanders is 


business. Gilson will emphasize 
his pro-business stance, advoca-, 
ting a phase-out of the inventory 
tax, building the Southern Con- 
nector and development of the 
waterfront. He believes such 
actions will entice more retailers 
into the area and _ increase 
taxable property. On the other 
side, Sanders has been appre- 
hensive of allowing too much 
leeway for big business develop- 


. ment. He has also been against 


construction of the Connector as 
the plan now stands. Last week, 
Sanders suffered two defeats 
when aldermen voted down a 
motion to put the City’s water- 
front toward interim zoning and 
they also approved a land 
transfer that may clear the. way 
for the construction of the 
Southern Connector — a deci- 
sion in Gilson’s favor. 

Gilson was also stung when 
Sanders brought up an audit that 
reported the Burlington School 
Department had a deficit last 
year while Gilson headed the 
school board. 

So far, the main issue to be 
thrown about by the two 


candidates centers on<finances. 
Sanders’ main campaign is to 
keep a stable financial situation 
and see that taxpayers will not 
pay more in property taxes, His 
major accomplishment was to 
bring Jonathan Leopold into the 
Treasurer’s Office and clear up 
the entangled city budget. Leo- 
pold discovered a huge surplus, 
The controversy? — Who knew 
about the 1.9 million surplus 
found through an audit, and 
why wasn’t it discovered before- 
hand? Sanders claims that city 
officials had not known about it 
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before. Gilson has countered 
that a budget committee disco-_ 
vered the surplus just after 
Sanders was elected. Which 


claim is trye is still unknown, ~ 


leaving the judgment up to the 
voters. 
Stephany’s specific opinions 
about these issues had not yet 
been disclosed since she so 


recently agreed to run. However, 
at the caucus, she cited water- 
front development, street condi- 
tions and housing problems as 
key campaign issues. 

With . the —_last 


minute 


James Gilson. 
1 


‘endorsement of Stephany, it is 


now a three-way race _ that 
should prove to be undecided 
until the last voting booth closes 
election night. And the decision 
is up to the voters who must 
choose between staying with the 
relatively new political alterna- 
tive Bernard Sanders, keeping a 
middle ground with Judith Ste- - 
phany, or returning to the 
conservative GOP homeground 
with Gilson. Sanders’ perfor- 
mance is under scrutiny by all 
Burlingtonians, and Stephany 
and Gilson must try to prove 
that they have something new 
and better to offer if they are 
going to dislodge the socialist 
mayor and sit behind the desk in 
City Hall. e 
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By Chris Hill 

“I have been very, very 
concerned about the President’s 
policy of substituting military 
aid for economic aid in Central 
America,” said Vermont Senator 
Patrick J, Leahy, a member of 
the U.S. Senate Intelligence 
Committee, Leahy recounted his 
recent six-day fact-finding trip 
to Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, and Panama at a press 
conference in Burlington Mon- 
day. 

“Our current policy has 
little to do with the real prob- 
lems facing Central America,” 
Leahy said. The Vermont Demo- 
crat noted “an overemphasis in 
present American policy on a 
military response to the many 
profound political, social, and 
economic problems of Central 
America.” For this reason, 
Leahy explained, he voted 
against last year’s $11.5 billion 
foreign aid bill, which included 
major increases he believes were 
“actually for added military 
aid.” The bill was passed. 

The Central American heads 
of state with whom Leahy spoke 
assured him ‘action was being 
taken everywhere to protect 
basic humaph rights.” Leahy said 
he raised “concerns about 
reestablishing the democratic 
process” in Central America. In 
Honduras, an elected govern- 
ment has replaced military rule 
within the last year, and Leahy 
was “impressed with the vigor 
and firmness of [Honduran] 


President Suezo Cordova.” Gua- 
temala, on the other hand, has 
yet to return to an elected 
government, Leahy said he was 
assured by President Rios Mott 
that a constitutional assembly 
will soon be chosen and elec- 
tions for a constitutional govern- 
ment held early next year, 
Leahy’s guarded optimism 
about improvements in human 
rights in the area extended to El 
Salvador, in large part due 
to the requirements of the Fiscal 


There is no 
ultimate military 


solution to the 
economic problems 
facing Central 
America. 


Year 1981 International Secur- 
ity and Development Coopera- 
tion Act. The Act. contains 
a provision which made con- 
tinued economic and military 
aid to El Salvador contingent on 
certification by the U.S. presi- 
dent=to 


congress, every six 
months, that the government of 
El Salvador “‘...is trying to 
prevent gross. violations of 


human rights, and torture and 
murder of Salvadoran citizens, as 
well as to make needed econo- 
mic and political reforms, inclu- 
ding land reform.” 

Last year, Congress added 
the provision that “progress 
must be made in the cases of the 


Martin Luther King 
Remembered 


By Mo Shafroth 
Over 100 people filled Waterman’s Memorial Lounge Friday, 
Jan, 14 to participate in a celebration of Dr. Martin Luther King’s 
birthday. Sponsored by the Center for Cultural Pluralism, The 
Legacy of Dr. Martin Luther King Day was an emotional presen- 
tation of the spirit and ideas which the great civil rights activist 


fostered. 


Leo Trusclair, Director of the Minority Student Program, 
organized the program, Trusclair wanted to “have a crowd that 


was into the spirit of Martin Luther King.’ A responsive audience 


attended, and heard a variety of speakers. 

Reverend William H. Hollister, Pastor of Christ Church 
Presbyterian, issued a challenge to the audience. He asked them 
to question what they have done to continue the work started by 
Dr. King, and to strive for the goals of minority opportunity, 


equality and peace. 


William McNiel, Counselor at UVM Counseling and Testing 
Center, discussed his participation in several peace marches, 


and his memories of Dr. King. 


Three UVM students, Maureen Leak, Hiedi Wilson, and Leslie 
Collins, read poetry by Langston Hughes and dramatic reci tations 
of Dr. King’s speeches. The presentation ended with the docu- 
mentary film, From Memphis to Montgomery. Few eyes were dry 


| following the film. 


says 


Because of the success of this year’s Martin Luther King Day 
celebration, Trusclair plans to recruit a nationally known speaker 


a for next year’s event. Possible participants include Willy Star- 


| gell, Jesse Jackson, Julian Bond, and Stevie Wonder. 


H 


Until then, we are encouraged to remember Dr. King’s vision: 


Peace and equality are the drama many hold. Dr. King brought 


= 


them closer than any twentieth century man to realization. e 


Leahy: A View on Central America 


murders of four American nuns 
and two U.S. Government em- 
ployees that were killed over 
two years ago in El Salvador.” 
Leahy said he was encour- 


aged by current Salvadoran 
efforts to comply with the 
requirements, and _ said _ that 


President Reagan ‘will undoubt- 
edly grant certification to El 
Salvador again this month. 

Nevertheless, Leahy added, 
the. aforementioned murders 
remain unsolved, and admitted 
“the killings... continue, I would 
hope,” he said, “that Americans 
wouldnt focus simply on [the 
killings of Americans] and 
ignore the 30-40,000 Salva- 
dorans who’ve also been killed,” 

Leahy insisted time and 
again that “there is no ultimate 
military solution” to. the 
economic problems facing Cen- 
tral America. ‘El Salvador is 
smaller than Vermont,” Leahy 
said, “‘yet it receives the third or 
‘fourth largest amount of USS. 
foreign aid... and increasingly, 
that is military aid.” 

Leahy’s tour included a 
brief stop in Panama, where he 
inspected the operations of the 
canal under the Panama Canal 
Treaty and met with Panama 
Canal. Commission officials. 
Leahy said he was “‘pleased to 
report that Canal efficiency is 
higher than ever, and a very 
effective program is in place to 
train Panamanians to operate the 
canal as American control is 
gradually phased out.” 


It was the Senator’s second 
trip to the area, In February- 
March, 1982, he spent several 
days in El Salvador and Nicara- 
gua, 

Leahy ended his report with 


Chris Bentley 


Vermont Senator Patrick 


a call for a complete re-evalua- 
tion of American foreign policy 


in the region. “The U.S. hasn’t 
had a good [foreign policy] for 
twenty years,” he said, e 


ome 3 8 
J. Leahy. 


Ground Broken in 
PILT Issue 


By Barbara Prine 

Requesting that the Univer- 
sity of Vermont consider an 
alternative to paying property 
taxes, a special aldermanic com- 
mittee met Sept. 19 and Dec. 19 
to discuss the ongoing issue of 
Payment In Lieu of Taxes 
(PILT). At issue was whether or 
not UVM, an institution exempt 
from property tax, should ren- 
der some services or payments in 
lieu of taxes to the city of 
Burlington. 

Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders believes one cause of 
Burlington’s financial problems 
is that 45 percent of the valued 
property in Burlington is tax- 
exempt. UVM and the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital are the major 
owners of the tax-exempt pro- 
perty. Sanders calls UVM a 
“major beneficiary’’ of services 
such as fire protection, street 
cleaning and police protection 
for which UVM does not pay. 
UVM President Lattie Coor 

that a state university’s 
tax-exempt status is an impor- 
tant national policy. UVM has 
been tax-exempt for 191 years, 
and Coot believes that the 
University. more than compen- 
sates for its tax-exempt status by 
providing its own security ser- 
vices and making the UVM 
Rescue Squad accessible to the 
city. UVM students are also 
actively involved in community 
services, Coor said, ““The Univer- 
sity, as a community citizen, 
doesn’t want to be a burden to 
the community,” he said. 

The aldermanic committee 
met jointly at the two meetings 
to discuss alternatives to the tax 
payments, 

The first solution, that 
UVM would provide additional 
services to the city, is highly 
endorsed by all parties, Addi- 
tional services would include: 
Burlington’s use of UVM’s 


federal grants and _ contracts 
staff, an area of expertise to 
which the city does not present- 
ly have access, joint sponsorship 
of off-campus programs © and 
lectures and city access to UVM 
technical knowledge in such 
fields as electricity, water qua- 
lity and community organiza- 
tion. Sanders says that these 
ideas show a “major step for- 
ward.” Coor believes that “‘we 
[the committee] have reached a 
level of understanding where the 
community can be an active 
contributor without cash pay- 
ments,” 


Relations bet- 
ween the state, the 
city and the Univer- 
sity have become 
issues of major con- 
cern. 7 

—Mayor Sanders 


The second solution is to 
find sources for a UVM mone- 
tary payment to  Burlingtor 
from either higher tuition costs, 
a re-budgeting of UVM’s existing 
funds or lobbying to the Ver- 
mont State Legislature for 
funds, Sanders states that he 
really does not care where the 
money comes from but, “It is 
not my intention to make it 
more difficult for young people 
to get a college education,” He 


has begun pursuing state appro- 


priations for university pay- 
ments, 
When asked what he 


thought about state appropria- 
tions, Coor replied, “I would not 
oppose it.” As UVM president, 
he believes it is part of his role 


” 


to lobby for specific streamlined 
monies. The University of Con- 


necticut and the University of 


Massachusetts have such agree- 
ments with their state legislators. 
‘On Jan. 12, Sanders met 
with Vermont state Speaker of 
the House Stephen Morse to 
begin formalizing discussion on 
state appropriations. Five issues 
of city/state relations were dis- 
cussed. Morse gave no commit- 
ment to’ the PILT issue, but said 
that the state has its own finan- 
cial problems. Morse also said 
that the state would be more | 
willing to get involved in Bur- 
lington’s finances if the city 
would make a greater effort to 


move forward on _ property 
reappraisal. 
‘Burlington citizens voted 


against reappraisal in the past as 
it is an unpopular political move. 
City reappraisal of property 
value began six months ago 
(under state instigation) through 


~ a $500,000 loan from the school 


department. Property reappraisal 
should be finished by 1985. 
Property values in Vermont had 
not been reappraised for 25 
years, 

Concerning the future of 
PILT, Sanders said the commit- 
tee would continue to move 
steadily forward on both fronts. 

The Vermont Department 
of Cities and Towns will intro- 
duce to the legislature “‘Munici- 
pal Priorities for 1982-83” 
which include the PILT state 
appropriations request. Sanders 
stated, “I don’t think we'll get 
that [state appropriations 
money] right away, but these 
are new ideas and they don’t 
happen overnight.” What is most 
important, says Sanders, is that 
relations between the state, the 
city and the university have 
become “issues of major 
concern.” 
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UVM Professor of history Robert “Bill” 


Brown Bag Lecture Series 
A Look at Soviet Leadership 


By Scott Stevens 
The Brown Bag Lecture 
series, sponsored by the Bailey- 
Howe Reference department, 
began its spring schedule with a 
coordinated presentation by 


SS 
a 


Enka Woerng 
—_— SS 
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UVM Professor of History 
Robert Daniels, and UVM Data 
Analyst for the Center of Rural 
Studies, Sam McReynolds, on 
“Succession in Soviet Politics.” 
Daniels, considered by 
many as an authority in the field 
of Soviet history, is currently 
concentrating on a_ statistical 
research project concerning past, 
present and future political 
‘leadership in the Soviet Union. 
By collaborating his efforts 
with McReynolds, Daniels has 
compiled informational data.on 
more than one thousand differ- 


ent Soviets who are presently, or 


were at one time part of the 
Soviet bu:eaucracy. During the 


presentation, Daniels focused his 


remarks on the major issues of 
the study, 


while McReynolds 


provided the finer details of the 
computer application and the 
statistical approach. 

Both men stressed the im- 
portance of the study which 
they believe will help analysts 
gain a better understanding of 
power relationships between the 
governing politburo and the 
larger bureaucratic body of the 
Central Committee. They also 
believe the study will help to 
forecast future political trends 
within the Soviet Union. By 
carefully looking at factors such 
as the age of government em- 
ployees and the different posts 
they hold, one can predict a 
consistent process of hierarchical 
movement among the so-called 
“institutionally defined elite” 
within the Central Committee. 


Daniels also holds that as a 
result of Stalin’s purges of 
1937-1938 (where many older 
and well established government 
officials were “liquidated” to 
make way for a new generation 
of Stalin loyalists) we are 
witnessing today an aged genera- 
tion fading from the limelight. 
The statistical study has enabled 
Daniels to see this shifting trend 
and to speculate that for the 
first time in 40 years the world 
will see a “‘massive generational 
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Daniels. 


revolution” in Soviet leadership 
led by newly appointed Yuri 
Andropov. 

The Brown Bag Lecture 
Series, appropriately scheduled 
during the lunch hour, was 
established to introduce to UVM 
and surrounding communities 
research topics and interests of 


For the first time 
in 40 years, the 
world will see “a 
massive genera- 
tional revolution”’ 
in Soviet leader- 
ship. 

—Bill Daniels 


faculty members at UVM. 
Future lectures will address such 
topics as “‘Liquid Rhythms of 
Black Poetry,’ “Apartheid in 
South Africa,” and ‘Trends of 
Maple Research in Vermont.” 
Presentations are free and held 


once a month in the projection | 


room of the  Bailey-Howe 
library. @ 
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By Colin McKenna 

There isn’t a man in the 
moon, but there have been men 
on the_moon, The ninth man to 
walk on the moon, Briga- 
dier General Charles Moss Duke 
Jr., will give a presentation 
entitled “What It’s Like On The 
Moon” at 4:00 p.m. today 
(Thursday, January 20) in Car- 
penter Auditorium — Given 
Medical Building. The presenta- 
tion, sponsored by the College 
of Engineering and Mathematics, 
will consist of a discussion about 
and film clips from Duke’s 1972 


trip to the moon. There will be a. 


reception in Given Lounge 
immediately following the talk. 

Duke was selected by the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration as an astronaut 
in April, 1966. He served as 
a member of the astronaut 
support crew for the Apollo 10 
flight and as a backup lunar 


Astronaut Beams 
into UVM 


module pilot for the Apollo 13 
and 17 flights. From April 16 to 
27, 1972, he served as lunar 
module pilot for Apollo 16. 

Apollo 16 was the first 
scientific expedition to inspect, 
survey and sample materials and 
surface features in the Descartes 
region of the rugged lunar 
highlands. 


Duke and Astronaut John 
W. Young set a lunar surface 
stay record of 71 hours and 14 
minutes. They each logged 20 
hours and 15 minutes in extra- 
vehicular activities involving the 
emplacement and activition of 
scientific equipment and experi- 
ments, and the evaluation and 
use of Rover II over the roughest 
and rockiest surface yet encoun- 
tered on the moon. Upon the 
completion of his Apollo 16 
flight, Duke had logged 265 
hours and 51 minutes in space. @ 
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A different special every night! 
MONDAY aay (iY : 44 
Spaghetti Special 3.95 Qo 


TUESDAY 
Open-face Sirloin Steak 4.25 


all last season’s 
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40% OFF ovis 


WEDNESDAY 
Fresh Fish 3.95 


THURSDAY 


Roast Pork St.Croix 4.95 (over 100 pair in stock) 


FRIDAY 
Beef and Shrimp Teriyaki 7.95 


SATURDAY 
Prime Rib Steak 7.95 
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$1.00-$1.50 
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=~ Cutbacks 


Cont'd. from cover 


The University does indeed 
finish each fiscal year with a 
-large amount — $1.8 million last 
year — of “unanticipated 
funds.” While most corporations 
would call this a surplus the 
University chooses to call it 
“forward funded commitments” 
since the money is pledged 
towards various projects and 
equipment purchases at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, 

Norman Blair, Director of 
Budgetary and Institutional Stu- 


The University of Vermont 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
THE OLD MILL, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05405 


January 6, 1983 


MEMORANDUM 
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TO: 


The Department 


FROM: Alan Wertheimer 


RE: ReDGion ine eam. ny 


As you know, Governor Snelling has reduced the State's allocation to UVM 
by $500,000. The Administration expects that the recission may, in fact, 
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— — Class in your aree 
6 KA re Beginning January 23 


Educational center Take Advantage of our 


TEST PREPARATION Transfer Privileges 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 Call for details" 


dies, said last year’s $1.8 million 
end-of-year excess went primar- 
ily towards physical plant im- 
provements and equipment pur- 
chases, “We do not like to call it 


“We are expecting an end- 
of-the-year balance of half to 
three-quarters of a million 
dollars,” said Blair. He added, 
“$200,000 is committed to 
the rescission and the rest is 
uncommitted; but there are lots 


of competing requests for 
funds.” 


As one might expect, the 
competition for acceptance of 


be increased. 


expenditures. 


by (approximately) $50,000. 


the intellectual environment of 
the college.”’ 

*The psychology depart- 
ment has had to defer and 
perhaps halt a planned expendi- 
ture which would have moder- 
nized its micro-computer sys- 
tem, Department chairman 
Richard Musty said the expense 
was necessary to bring instruc- 


JANUARY 20, 1983 


President Coor had originally expressed his hope that the 
cut could be absorbed without asking academic programs to reduce their 
It appears that this cannot be done, and (to make a long 
Story short) Vice President Arns has asked Dean Jewett to reduce expenses 


In an emergency meeting of chairpersons called yesterday, Dean Jewett 
asked each department to underspend its current operating budget by 5%. 


major statewide economic recoy- 
ery — the University will be met 
with either another rescission or 
an appropriation for next year 
even lower than 6. percent, 
Speaking with dread about the 
possibility of further cutbacks, 
Jewett remarked, “There is only 
so much blood you can squeeze 
out of a turnip,” ® 


For information About Other Centers in More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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Twice aday ‘Twice a day. 
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Fearing they may be priced 
out of a UVM education, almost 
100 in-state students appealed to 
their state legislators for a 10 
percent increase in the state 
appropriation to the University 
this week. The University used 
the 10 percent figure in their 
budget request to the state last 
fall and President Lattie F. Coor 
said then that, even with the 
requested appropriation, in-state 
tuition would likely increase by 
10 percent, or $230. 

The student-run letter cam- 
paign was largely in response to 
Governor Snelling’s recommen- 
dation in his yearly budget 
message to the legislature. earlier 
this month that UVM receive 
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Clinique’s famous 3-step, 3-product, 3-minute system of 


7 skin care. As simple as brushing your teeth... only a 6 percent budget increase. 
ba: Coor estimated that if the 
i : legislature followed  Snelling’s 
Se recommendation, in-state stu- 


dents would face about a 16 
percent tuition hike this | 


+2 s 
= following last year’s 20 percent 
i hike for Vermont students. 
i: = The letter writing campaign, 


Maysair 


organized by UVM Senior Jay 


: : in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burlington @ 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. ‘Til 9 aan L ee a the 

a ; ommittee on Legislative Action 

2 rda ted - and Mayfair Charge, of course. 

co American Express. VISA, MasterCard accepted y g ; (COLA) -of the Student Associa: 

a tion, is just one of many efforts 

fr A Vermont students are under- 
rh 


taking to educate and lobby the 


ae state’s legislators before they 

a= : | a make decisions 
= about UVM’s 
3 budget later 


this semester. 
| = Their efforts 
have included 
oes ee Ee i 
tive Day” in 
November 
when the Stu- 
dent Associa- 


‘ 


sang 


Jay Humphrey. 
tion invited all state legislators 
to the University to hear about, 
various facets of the University 


Seattle, WA (CPS) — A few 
nights before holiday break, 
100-some students filed into an 
auditorium at the University of 
Washington to wait for Stuart 
Keston. 

Keston was due to call the 
‘auditorium from California to 
talk about his latest invention: a 
game called ‘Custer’s 
Revenge.” 

In the game, the player 
; becomes Gen. George Armstrong 
Custer, who must dodge cacti 
and arrows to reach an American 
1 Indian woman seemingly bound 
to a pole. When he reaches her, 
| he scores by having intercourse 
| with her. She smiles and picks 
1 up her heels. 

i A lot of people came to the 
| Washington auditorium to say 
unkind things to Keston about 
his game. 

Many more probably would 
like the opportunity, The game 
has provoked angry protests and 
threats of boycotts from scores 
of groups, as well as from 
Washington, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Minnesota and other 
schools, 

In some places, it has even 
helped video games momentarily 
replace textbooks as censors’ 
targets, Soon after the ‘‘Custer’s 
Revenge”’ controversy began, for 
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Vermont Students 


Lobby for State Aid 


from UVM students; COLA also 
held 11 open coffee houses for 
state legislators in different parts 
of the state during Christmas 
vacation. At the open houses, 
Vermont students, parents, and 
members of the UVM executive 
council met with state legislators 
to familiarize them with pro- 
grams the University runs in 
service to the state, and with the 
direct relationship state appro- 
priations have with in-state tui- 
tion levels, Since 1955 UVM and 


the state have had an informal 
contract where the state appro- 
priates money to keep Vermont 
tuition. levels lower than the 
actual cost of education. 
Lobbying plans that COLA 


‘is presently working on include a 


reception for Chittenden County 
legislators at the Sheridan hotel 
in South Burlington on January 
31, another reception for all 
state legislators at the Tavern 
Inn in Montpelier on Feb. 15, 
and a phone bank operation 
planned for Feb. 27 which will 
contact all Vermont legislators. 
Humphrey predicted that the 
House Approptiations commit- 
tee would be considering the 
UVM budget in. late February, 
and said his arfd the committee’s 
lobbying efforts would mostly. 
take place in the next six weeks. 


Humphrey believes there is 
a serious lack of understanding 
among state legislators about the 
relationship between the state 
and the University. “The most 
interesting reaction we have seen 
is that they (the legislators) 
don’t have enough information 
on UVM and what’s going on, It 
came out again and again and 
that is the number one thing to 
work on.” He added, “it is their 
state University and they should 
know what’s going on.” 
—E.S. 


Unusual New Video Game 
Receives Loud Protests 


“We have no problem with 
private individuals or organiza- 
tions promoting a boycott, but 
the government (through state 
schools) has no business telling 
people what to believe, say or 
promote,” argues Kathleen Tay- 
lor, head of Washington’s state 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), . 

The ACLU threatened to 
sue a Seattle city agency that 
was going to organize a boycott 
of ‘“‘Custer’s Revenge.” 

“I agree that it’s a sickening. 
game,” Taylor adds. “But the 
government should not restrain 
free trade.” 

On the other hand, the 
game “promotes the idea that 
tape is funny, easy and enter- 


taining,’ complains Donna 
Stringer-Moore, director of the 
Seattle Office for Women’s 


Rights, “It portrays rape as an 
erotic act, which any rape victim 
can tell you is a lie,” 

“““Custer’s Revenge’ seems 
to say that rape is a game,” adds 
Charlean Raymond of _ the 
Albuquerque Indian Health 
Board, which formally issued a 
complaint against the game in 
December, 

As in Seattle, the protest 
was supported by a coalition of 
groups ranging from the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People to the 
University of New Mexico’s 
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To Pass or Not to Pass 


-Pass/No Pass Option Under Study 


By Dave Lyall 

The issue concerning whe- 
ther or not to discontinue the 
Pass/No Pass option at the 
University of Vermont following 
the 1983-1984 academic year 
was handed over to a sub- 
committee of the Academic 
Affairs Committee for investiga- 
tion at a Jan. 19 meeting of the 
Faculty Senate. 

The option, approved by. 
the Senate in 1968, offers 
students of sophomore standing 
or better the choice of taking up 
to six courses pass/fail, one per 
semester, and receive credit for 
them as they would a regular 
graded class, 

Within this system, a grade 
of ‘‘Pass’’ is given for all letter 
grades ‘A’ through ‘D-’ and 
normal credit is awarded, The 
grade is recorded as “Pass” and 
does not affect the student’s 
cumulative grade point average 
unless= an --‘F’: - is received ;=in 
which case the ‘F’ is recorded 
and does affect the G.P.A. 

Professors are not informed 
as to whether or not the student 
is taking the course Pass/Fail and 
sends a letter grade to the 
Registrar’s Office where it is 
translated accordingly. 

Restrictions on the option 
apply to students wishing to 
take courses for their major 
Pass/No Pass or those trying to 
fulfill distribution requirements, 
Courses taken Pass/Fail must be 
“‘free electives.” 

Dr. Alan Wertheimer, Chair- 
man of the UVM Department of 
Political Science, made _ the 


motion to discontinue the op- 
tion on the basis that it was not 
doing what it had set out to do 
— namely to encourage academic 
risk-taking. 

“IT feel the Senate has a 
responsibility to determine whe- 
ther the system is serving the 
purpose for which it was 
intended,” he said. He stated 
that ‘the Pass/No Pass option had 
been around for some time, and 
that the faculty had approved 
the option to encourage students 
to take courses in areas unfami- 
liar to them without fear of low 
grades, 

George LaBar, UVM Pro- 
fessor of Wildlife Biology and 
Chairman of the Academic 
Affairs Committee, set up the 
Pass/No Pass Sub-Committee to 
examine the rationale for the 
Pass/No Pass Option and make 
recommendations at the end of 
this semester. The sub-commit- 
tee is chaired by Gene Laber, 
Professor in the School - of 
Business Administration, with 
members Barbara O’Reilly, 
Director of Student Affairs, 
Charles. Rathbone, Professor of 
Professional Education and Cur- 
riculum Development, Carol L. 
Sowek, Professor of . Medical 
Technology, William N. White, 
Professor of Chemistry and 
students Katie Donahue and Ned 
Gutman. 

Wertheimer believes, though 
he has no hard data, that stu- 


dents use the Pass/No Pass 
option to take six courses 
instead of five, concentrating 


their efforts in the courses they 


erima 


are taking for a grade. 

‘Endorsement of this 
motion does not mean that the 
Pass/No Pass option should be 
discontinued.° It simply means 
that we should not allow it to 
continue without positive 
endorsement on our part,” said 
Wertheimer. 

“I’m taking no position on 
the issue,’ Wertheimer said in a 
later interview. “I simply feel 
there is a need to examine it and 
my motion forces the faculty to 
do so.” 

“I’m in favor of what might 
be called ‘zero-based academic 
programming’, Wertheimer con- 
tinued. “‘No practice should be 
allowed to continue indefinitely 
without review.” He was refer- 
ring to “zerp-base budgeting,” a 
money management practice in 
which each item on the budget 
must be rejustified every time a 
new budget is made up. 

When asked what he 
thought were weaknesses with 
the Pass/No Pass option, Wert- 
heimer replied, “It structures the 
students’ incentives in a way 
that is counter to the students’ 
interests. It gives them an 
incentive to slough off.” 

Wertheimer said that when 
he had attended college no 
Pass/No Pass option existed. “I 
took an economics course. I 


dove right into it, I had to work 
really hard, and I got a lot out of 
it. I don’t think that would have 
been the case if I’d had a Pass/ 
No Pass option.” The grade he 
got for the course? An A. 
crucial 


“The really issue 


about the Pass/No Pass option,” 
Wertheimer said, ‘“‘is what do we 
consider as a legitimate reason 
for a student to use the option? 
The next issue is that if criteria 
are ever developed, how will 
they be applied?” He questioned 
whether advisors could take over 


the responsibility and judge 
whether their advisees were 
following the spirit of the 


Pass/No Pass option. 

“That may be a possibility,” 
he said, “however it raises the 
ugly question of whether an 
advisor has the right to refuse a 
student permission to take a 
course of their choosing. I 
myself do not know the ans- 
wer.” 

LaBar had a more definite 
view on this question, ““That’s 
just not workable,” he said, 
*“Advisors cannot judge-students’ 


The Pass/No Pass 
option...gives 
students an incen- 
tive to slough off. 

—Dr. Alan 
Wertheimer 


choices.” LaBar offered little 
indication on what he thought 
the sub-committee would come 
up with, 

“They haven’t met yet. We 
have to wait and see what comes 
down the road, They have to 
figure out how they re going to 
approach the problem, what 
facts they’re going to need.” 


nic 


LaBar said they would pro- 
bably begin by looking at course 
and grade information, 

Dr, Gene E. Laber, chair of 
the Pass/No Pass Option Study 
Sub-Committee, said that the 
committee would aim toward 
finding out how students used 
the option. “We want to know 
what students took what 
courses, and what grades they 
received. And we want to know 
why students took the courses,” 
he said. ‘‘We’re going to start out 
by mapping a strategy to gather 
factual input.” 

At some point during the 
process, Laber stated the com- 
mittee will decide on a forum to 
get students’ views on the 
matter, which will be advertised 
publicly. Laber said that he had 
already consulted some of his 
Business students, informally 
asking their opinions. 

Out of ten rapdomly seléc- 
ted UVM students, six indicated 
they saw the Pass/No Pass as a 
way to lower their course load. 
“Tt will come in handy senior 
year,” one said. Three said they 
thought of the option as a way 
to take a difficult course out of 
their area and not be penalized 
by a poor grade. One student 
said she was using the option 
with her class in racquetball. 
“Your grade depends on how 
high you are on the tournament 
ladder. I’ve never played rac- 
quetball before, and I didn’t 
want to let that ruin my cume,” 
she said, The remaining student 
had an unexpected reply. “I 
wouldn’t do it,” he said. e 
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DAKIN’'S 
MOUNTAIN 
SHOP 


More Than A Mountain Shop... 


FISCHER 
CLASSIC CROWN 


X-C SKI PACKAGE $79 


49% off 


POWDERHORN 


SKI PARKAS 
only a few left 


SHIRTS — 


wool, flannel & chamois 


40% off 


30% off 


ASOLO HIKING BOOTS 25% off 


227 Main St., Burlington 
M-F 9-9, Saturday 9-6 


863-5581 


OUTSIDE 


Rugby Shirts .. $28 


regularly § 39 


Daily 10-9 Sun.12-5 
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Student Vote 
is Issue in 


Ballot 


By Lynn Cline 

If City Democrats and 
Republicans succeed in placing 
their petition to change Burling- 
ton’s election date from March 
to May on the March ’83 ballot 
and Burlington voters endorse 
the idea, then University of 
Vermont ‘students who leave 
Burlington after school gets out 
will no longer be able to vote in 
the city’s spring elections. 

The resolution to move the 
election from the first Tuesday 
in March to the third Tuesday in 
May was proposed by Alderman 
James W. Burns, D-Ward 5, and 
is actively supported by the 
Democrat and Republican Com- 
mittees. “There are seven or 
eight reasons for the resolution,” 
said Burns. 

Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders is adamantly opposed to 
the resolution, “In their haste to 
move the date, they would 
completely throw the political 
and fiscal situations in Burling- 
ton into chaos,”’ he said. 

Burns said that March wea- 
ther conditions were one reason 
for changing the election date. 
“Last election the voter turnout 
was fairly low, The elderly have 
trouble getting to the polls in 
bad weather, and campaigns are 
easier to run in good weather.”’ 

Another reason cited by 
Burns is that the Vermont 
legislative session is normally not 
concluded until mid or late 
April. The effects of its final 
actions on local revenues and 
funding are not yet known in 
March he said. 

Property appraisals are 
generally not concluded until 
mid- or late April, sometimes 
even early May, said Burns. “For 
budgetary reasons, we’re work-| 
ing in the dark in March when; 
we don’t have hard facts until’ 
early May,” hesaid.  _ 

“There .are several other 
reasons which I can’t recall at 
the moment,” Burns continued. 

When questioned about the’ 
role of the student vote in: 
changing the date, Burns said the: 
student vote “never entered in, 
the discussion, Some people feel 
the student vote is important.: 
Although I don’t have the! 
figures on that, I’m told that! 
their actual vote count is less 
than 500,” 


Drive 


On the other hand, Sanders 
contends that the resolution’s 
primary intent is to “keep 
students from voting. Osten- 
sibly, the reason is to increase 
voter turnout,” he said, “but in 
the last two years there has been 
a high increase in voter turn- 
out.” : 

*“Over the years the Demo- 
crats have run candidates un- 
opposed,” Sanders continued, 
“and voter turnout was very 
low. In the last two years there 
has been a tremendous increase 
in the turnout and it is my guess 
that this election will have a 50 
percent turnout, which is a 
phenomenal increase,” 

Sanders argues that the. 
claims for moving the elections 
are unfounded. ‘We have a fiscal 
year beginning July 1,” he said, 
“and our charter reads and has 
read for years that June 1 is the 
day when the Mayor makes his 
important appointments.” 

“On that same day,” he 
continued, . “City Council 
appoints the Commissioners. If 
Burns’ half-baked idea is success- 
ful, it could be that the follow- 
ing scenario takes place: we have — 
an election in late May and no 
candidate wins 40 percent of the 
vote. There wilt be a run-off 
most certainly after June 15 
when the budget is done, which” 
means that the old mayor who 
may be defeated will be pre- 
senting the budget for next 
year, and making appointments. 
This is totally anti-democratic.” 

Replying to Burns’ com- 
ment that the student vote was 
not a motivating factor in the 

resolution nor was it even 


influential, Sanders said, “He’s 


half right. The point is that the 
student vote has been tremen- 
dously overexaggerated. None- 
theless, they fear the student 


vote.” 


“I find it rather ironic,” 
Sanders said, “that with the 
unbelievable increase in voter 
turnout, these people are trying 
to change the election date in a 
time of record-breaking turnout 
in the city of Burlington.” 

The deadline for the peti- 
tion is Thursday, Jan. 24. The 
petition must have 1500 Bur- 
lington voters’ signatures in 
order to put the resolution on 
the ballot, ® 


- WHO ASKED FOR A FAMOUS MOVIE STAR 
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Alumni Relations and 
Recreational Sports announces 


TRY-OUTS 


FOR CHARLIE & KITTY; 
UVM’s SPIRITED MASCOTS 


PR, TAB 


SSlHPE 


The Best Live Entertainment 
Featuring 


Fri and Sat: Price Cover Before 9:00 


Thursday, January 27 
| 7:00-9:00p.m. 
Patrick Gymnasium — East Court 


Call for Ticket Information 
Pos. I.D.s & 863-9295 . 
. Neat Attire Please 125 Pearl Street 


Eligibility: All University of Vermont students 


Selection Process: Judges will select eight (8) mascots as follows: 
*Two (2) "Charlies" for Basketball 
Two (2) "Kittys" for Basketball 
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*Two (2) "Charlies" for Ice Hockey 
Two (2) "Kittys" for Ice Hockey 


Mascot Duties: 1.- Represent UVM at either home basketball or ice hockey 
: games 


= 


2. Make limited appearances at other University-sponsored 
social functions 


@ Bring in this coupon with your favorite KODACOLOR film 
negatives, color slides, color prints or instant color prints. 
@! Receive 3 color prints for the price of 2, processed by 
Kodak. Freebee offer expires February 28, 1983. 


Charlies and Kittys representing UVM at home ice hockey 
games must display proficiency in skating. Therefore, 
those individuals trying out to be ice hockey mascots 
will be required to demonstrate their skating ability 
during a short try-out session, scheduled for Friday, 
January 28 from Noon-1:00p.m. in the Gutterson Ice Rink. 

Note: This is in addition to the general try-out session. 


206 COLLEGE ST. 863-125 


Call Amy Gillard, Alumni Relations - Ext. 2010 
or 
Mandy Hotchkiss, Recreational Sports - Ext. 4485 


Sign-Up or More 
Information: 


eo VALUABLE COUPON 


by Tuesday, 
January 25! 


Help build a new tradition ... CALL TODAY! : | | 
Premedical Students: 


Recharge Your Body With 
Exciting Youthful Energy 


AIC 


National MCAT Review Course 


Intensive classroom review in all sections of ex- 
am. Extensive testing practice in our exclusive ex- | 
am environment. Weekend sessions beginning 
February 12. Experienced faculty instructors. 
Spring session at St. Michaels; $225.°° Biology 
Dept. at St. Michaels 655-2000 Ext. 2625 or 
National MCAT Review Course. CALL TOLL 


FREE 1-800-824-7888 Ask for operator 116. 


American Tae Kwon Do Center 


- Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 
e Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 
e Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 
¢ Develop minds that are sharp, clear & peaceful. 
¢ Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 
¢ Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, arthritis, asthma. 
e Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 


¢ Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 
- Internationally Certified 6th Degree Master 
- Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examiner 


¢ 28 years experience 
¢ Took USA-Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, Korea 


° Taught & Lecturedin many European, Asian & American Countries 


NEW YEARS SPECIAL 
3 month program with ATC patches 


Regularly $156.95 
Now only......599. 


Call now 658-5767 


The The Daily Basic ee ee Collection 


New from i 
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SleleX 
Save upto 44% 


Whe al n you buy any : style from the Daily ‘Basi ic ~ Pantyhos 3) 
collection, Round-the-Clock will refund you 
$1 00 on Sheer Leg Pantyhose Style = 715 $125 on Control Top Pantyhose Style = 716 
$1.50 on Light Support Pantyhose Style == 717 


..-hosiery...lingerie...accessories... iidiaiion a 


_, AIC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlingtos, VI Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9, Sat. 9:30-6, Sun. 12-5 ri 


Mall | 
—— 658-6773 
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DA | CE : F LYNN YOUR CHANCE TO COME TO LONDON 


LAR LUBOVITCH DANCE COMPANY Junior-year programs, Postgraduate diplomas, One-year Master's 


Tu esday, January 25 7:30 pm degrees and Research opportunities in the social sciences are offered 
ven at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The wide range of subjects includes: 
Accounting & Finance, Actuarial Science, Anthropology, Business Studies, 
Economics, Econometrics, Economic History, European Studies, Geography, 
Government, Industrial Relations, International History, International 
Relations, Law, Management Science, Operational Research, Philosophy, 
Planning Studies, Population Studies, Politics, Sea-Use Policy, Social 
Administration, Social Work, Sociology, Social Psychology, Statistical and 
Mathematical Sciences, Systems Analysis. 


Application blanks from 
Admissions Registrar, L.S.E., Houghton Street, London WC2, England 
Please state whether junior year cor postgraduate 


‘< x 
“Outstanding dancers... intensely joyful!” 
— Newsweek 


“Witty, inventive...an exciting trip for the senses.” 
— The New York Times 


Mr. Lubovitch & Co. will present rae 
a lecture-demonstration at the z 3 
Flynn on Mon, Jan. 24 at 7:30 pm. 
a aS AE (A! Call the box office for further info. ~ SA Reels 
\ 


Away Two 


Tickets: $13.75 & $41.75 
($4.00 discount for students and seniors) F il S . 
RESERVED SEATS AVAILABLE AT THE FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE” . : 1117) erles 
AND THE UVM CAMPUS TICKET STORE. DIAL 86 FLYNN (863- -5966) 
FOR TICKET INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS AND CREDIT CARD 


PURCHASES. By Randy Rzewnicki 


Two of the film series 
scheduled by the Student Asso- 
ciation for the 1983 spring 
semester have been cancelled. 
The Foreign Comedy and the 
Hollywood Film series will not 
be shown. 

Poor student turn-out for 
the gamet of last semester’s films 
left S.A. Films without suffi- 
cient funds to run the full spring 
series. Increased competition 
from the Nickelodeon and the 
Inter-Residence Association’s 
films as well as a change in 
advertising policy contributed to 
poor attendance. 

Last semester, S.A. aban- 
doned the policy of posting 
flyers to rely solely on the large 
posters that list movies for the 
whole year. S.A. made the 
decision because it felt the films 
sold well in previous years. It 
hoped to eliminate the expense 
of advertising, but has since 
rescinded that decision. S.A. 
Films has now returned to the 
practice of publicizing with 
- flyers. 

Both The Foreign Comedy 
series on Tuesday evenings, and 
The Hollywood Films series on 
Friday evenings were cancelled 
for profit reasons, S.A. did not 
expect them to cover rental, 


Presented by Flynn Theatre Productions : 
with a grant from VERMONT NATIONAL BANK TRUST DEPT. A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


SALEBOARDS! 


a Kass Ge 
Last season, the Magnum Nova offered the 
BEGINNING and EXPERIENCED boarc-sailor an : LIMITED OFFER 
incredible value at $695. The 1983 price will be 
$795 —still a great sailboard value. With this _IN OW $645 1 
special offer, you can purchase a Magnum Nova a 


for $645* (save $150). 


*$100 down ; layaway until spring) /| | 1983 sug. retail $795. 


Pareles! 
eh Boe ee eee 


Polyethylene-Rotomold 
Polyurethane Foam. 
Sail: 5.7m? 
Length: 12’2” 
Weight: 42 Ibs. 

| | Volume: 245 Liters 


advertisement, and _ projection 
costs. The Rock Movies and the 
James Bond 007 series will be 
retained. 

To make amends, S.A. 
Films will be sponsoring a free 
“study. break”? movie series in 
Billings North Lounge, Wednes- 
day evenings. Check with S.A. 


Films for details and-show times, 
e 


Grades 


cont'd from page 8 


George LaBar, Professor of 
Wildlife Biology and Chairman 
of the Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee, said, “I’m very pleased 
with the passing of the new 
grading policy, and I’m _ not 


[tthe Magnum Nova is a 
high-volume, polyethy- 
lene, semi-displacement, 
V-hull design with the 

handling characteristics 


& Free lessons. 


GET the EDGE with a friend... of the expensively-priced displeased with the amendment. 
Bring in a friend, when he buys a board you get a boards, and the durability < Bia SOSEe or Be ayine 
$25.00 gift certificate. (He can do the same for youl). of polyethylene. Of Seer alee AS eee 


passed for no other reason than 
it would give people outside the 
university a false impression of 


65 Main Street what it means. 

csghad cs “I’m most happy with the 
raising of our standards for 

Rt 17-& German Flats graduation,” he continued, 

Waitsfield, VT “This means that in the future a 

ODpen9to5 496-3887 student’ with straight “C”’s 
and one “C-’’, unless he has a 


“C+” to offset the “C-’’, will not 
graduate, I think it’s high time 
for this,” e 


-around the campus 
—Odds & Trends—} 


Soviet and US. Arms 
Control Experts 
to Speak at UVM 


A forum entitled ‘The 
Nuclear Arms Race in the 
1980’s:- Where Do We Go From 
Here?” featuring arms control 
experts from the governments of 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont on Wednesday, 
February 2 at 8:00 p.m. 

First Secretary of the 
Embassy of the USSR, Vadim I. 
Kuznetsov, and U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency 
officer Jerry Stacey will give 
their respective government posi- 
tions On arms negotiations, spe- 
cifically the Geneva arms talks 
and the bilateral nuclear wea- 
pons freeze, Each speaker will 
make a presentation followed by 
a question and answer period. 
The moderator will be Professor 
Robert Daniels of UVM’s His- 
tory Department. 

The forum will be held in 
Carpenter Auditorium of Given 
Medical Building on the UVM 
campus at 8:00 p.m. on Febru- 
ary 2. Free parking and handi- 
capped access is available. This 
event is free and the public is 
invited to attend. 

Sponsors include: UVM 
Nuclear Disarmament Coalition, 
Student Association Speakers, 
Physicians for Social Responsibi- 
lity, Nuclear Disarmament Pro- 
gram (Living/Learning Center), 
Center for World Education and 
other groups. 

For additional information, 
contact Jack Noble at 656-2590 
or 864-0505. e 


Alcohol Awareness Week 
Alcohol Awareness Week 
for the Department of Residen- 
tial Life is scheduled for January 
31 through February 6, 1983. 
The program will feature a 
variety of alcohol education and 
awareness programs held in all 
the residence halls. Three major 
speakers will give lectures across 
the campus: Matthew Zilboorg 
will speak at CBW Main Lounge 
the Monday, January 31; Alan 
Sousie at 115 Living/Learning 
Center Tuesday, February 1; and 
Wayne “Red” Knaak at Simpson 
Dining Hall Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 2. All three lectures will 
begin at 7:30 p.m. SAGA will 
provide refreshments. Everyone 
is encouraged to attend any and 
all programs. Jf you choose to 
drink, drink responsibly. e 
—M.R. 


UVM Alumnus 


Captured in Uganda 


for 48 Hours 


U.S, Embassy officials in 
Uganda say that University of 
Vermont alumnus Robert J. 
Rosenthal (’70) is lucky to be 
alive after enduring 48 hours of 
terror at the hands of Ugandan 
Army Major Agetta last May. 

Rosenthal and Los Angeles 
Times reporter Charles R, 
Powers were taken captive, 
whipped and interrogated in an 
Ugandan army barracks on May 
17. Rosenthal, a former UVM 
hockey player, was on assign- 
ment for the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. His compelling eye- 
witness account of the 48-hour 
nightmare appears in the current 
edition of Vermont magazine, a 
UVM publication, 

“Many in Uganda believe 
that the current period of 
random killings and _ torture, 
described as a war between 
guerrillas and the army, is worse 
than anything inflicted during 
the reign of Idi Amin, who was 
ousted from power three years 
ago,’ Rosenthal explains. 

The two reporters had hired 
a car and driver in the capital 
city, Kampala, for a visit to an 
area named Bombo Barracks, 
where they planned to interview 
the commanding officer. Before 
leaving on the trip they had 
informed American embassy 
officials of their destination 
and purpose. They had also 
obtained the necessary docu- 
ments to identify them as 
American citizens and regular 
correspondents for their respec- 
tive papers. Rosenthal credits 
this careful approach for their 
eventual release, two days after 
they were confined. e 


UVM Awarded $288,411 
for computer program 


The W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has awarded a 


grant of $288,411 


to the University of 


Vermont for a program in computer 


_ applications to 


hospital 


engineering 


management. The grant covers a three- 
year period starting October 1, 1982. The 


project will 


evolve 


into an ongoing, 


self-supporting program of computer 
support services to hospitals. 

The university’s Technical Services 
Program (TSP), a public service depart- 
ment providing clinical engineering ser- 


vices to 25 hospitals 


throughout Vermont 


and northern New York, will implement 


the new project. 
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By Amy Reyelt 

At first, Cynthia Parsons’ 
recent appointment as acting 
director of public relations for 
UVM seems a long leap from her 
former career as a school tea- 
cher. But upon closer examina- 
tion, the leap becomes a step; 
Parsons has served as Education 
Editor for the Christian Science 
Monitor, and for the World Bank 
in Washington, D.C., an institu- 
tion designed to give aid to 
Third World countries. 

Presently Parsons is an edu- 
cation consultant, and professor 
at Dartmouth College. Upon 
meeting her, one can not help 
immediately recognizing her 


Not everyone has 
to do everything 
simultaneously, but 
I was happy. 


confidence, warmth and friendly 
assertiveness. “I’ve been a user 
of information from colleges and 
universities all my life,” says 
Parsons. “I never want to get far 
away from being a teacher.” 

._.. Parsons grew up on a farm 
in ‘Galway, New York. After 
graduating from Principia 
College in Illinois, she went on 
to get her masters degree in 
education at Antioch College in 
Putney, Vermont. Parsons then 


taught special education at 
several schools, both public and 
private. In 1962, she became 
education editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor. For seven 
years, she traveled around the 
world, collecting stories and 


surveying issues in education. In 
1969, having grown “travel 
weary,” Parsons left The Moni- 
tor and joined the World Bank’s 
publication staff, again as Edu- 
cation Editor. 

“This was fascinating 
because I was learning about the 
economy and also still writing a 
column for The Monitor.” 

As if this was not enough, 


Parsons also served as_ the 
Executive Director of the 
National Council for the 
Advancement of Education Writ- 
ing. 


“Not everyone has to do 
everything simultaneously,” says 
Parsons, “but I was happy.” For 
this job, Parsons was advising on 
educational writing for television 
and radio and reporting on 
educational matters throughout 
the country. “I held this posi- 
tion from 1969 to 1975, a time 
when issues such as civil rights 
and unionization were very big.” 
: Promoting internships was 
equally important for Parsons, 
so she developed a program to 
place as many interns as possible 
in positions across the country. 
Parsons urged that the interns 
work in only one department, 
working with one editor in a 
newsp She has sponsored 
many interns, which she said has 
encouraged her belief in them. 
“If they were going to fall in 
love, they did it before or after 
working for me, which always 
he!>ed!” 

in 1974, Parsons returned 
\o The Monitor -where she 
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Cynthia Parsons is the newly appointed Public Relations 


Director 


created a column titled “Parent 
and Child.” “I was the typical 
lady without a child, telling 
others how to raise a child. 
There were many negative critics 
for this as well as positive ones,” 
she said. 

Parsons purchased a one 
room school house in Gassetts, 
Vermont in 1969. “I wanted to 
come to Vermont since I was a 
kid,” she said, Eventually, Par- 
sons came to the Green Moun- 
tain state for good, leaving The 
Monitor for an editorial position 
at Vermont magazine. 


Marriage, I say to 
that maffana. 


“So now we get to more 
modern times,” sighs Parsons, 
speaking of her new appoint- 
ment as Director of Public 
Relations. “One of the reasons 
I was available for this job is a 
sad story. I ran for the Vermont 
Legislature and was wiped out in 
the primary.”’ Consequently, 
Parsons joined the faculty at 
Dartmouth College, where she is 
currently teaching a course 
entitled “The Private College.” 
This course will finish in mid- 
March, at which point Parsons 
will direct all her energies to the 
public image of UVM. 

“The university is our pro- 
duct, and the university is better 
than its publicity. We are in the 
middle of an information explo- 
sion in this age, and we must, 


learn how to handle this infor- 
mation,” she said. 

Presently, Parsons is meet- 
ing with all the Deans and Heads 
of Departments at UVM in order 
to find out how her office can 
be most useful. 

Among the publications the 
office of public relations is 
responsible for are This Week, 
the UVM school directory, and 
all sports informaiion. 

“We can only go into depth 
on a few things. Therefore, we 
must pick and choose what 
services we can perform for the 
University. It is our job to 
oversee how the community 
perceives the University.” For 
this job, Parsons says she has 
“more of a feeling,” and “no 
answers yet.” 

When asked what issues, if 
any, she felt were vital in the 
world of education today, Par- 
son’s answer was .immediate. 
“There are two,” she says, “the 
first being access, and the 
second, democracy.” By access, 
Parsons means that everyone has 
an opportunity to go to school. 
“This is the over-arching issue in 
education today. The second is 
that we must insure that every 
man is equal, and has equal 
opportunity. Blacks and women 
have not changed, but were just 
as capable ten years ago.” 
Democracy refers to busing, 
financing and SAT scores, ex- 
plains Parsons. 

Many days Parsons’ appoint- 
ment book is filled until six 
o’clock when she heads back to 
the schoolhouse in Gassetts, She 
commutes to Dartmouth two 
days a week, and is in Burlington 
for the remainder. When asked 
about marriage, Parsons has a 
ready answer. “Not yet,” she 
says, “I say to that, mafiana,” As 
for her life now, and her new 

job, “I love it, it’s fun.” e 
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By Sophy Chaffee 

Wait ‘till after college. That is what we’re told 
again and again by parents, relatives and friends once 
we mention the words “marriage” or “getting seri- 
ous” with our present “significant other.” It’s one of 
the golden rules of college (like don’t take time off 
from school if you are not getting credit) that good, 
serious college students don’t break. 

Yet many students break the rule anyway. For 
some students, marriage provides a source of stability. 
For others, it adds to already stiff financial burdens 
that plague college students. And for an increasing 
number, marriage during college ends in divorce. Add 


Marriage relieves as many 
pressures as it creates.. 


a child to the picture, and the pressures can intensify, 
but so can the joys. 

Here at UVM, much of the married student 
population is nestled in the 131 houses at the Fort. 
over in Winooski. The University provides these 
houses to lessen the financial burden on students by 
offering stable and ‘“‘fair” rents, which Nancy Draw- 
baugh, manager of Fort Ethan Allen housing, says run 
from $207 to $407 monthly. 

Who are UVM’s married students? How do they 
feel about mixing marriage and college? Why did they 
get married? Do they feel older and aloof from their 
single classmates who still go D.T. to find their 
“babes”? Read the following accounts of married 
UVMers and see why they’re not just your typical 
students. 

Michael Pratt 

To use an over-used expression, marriage agrees 
with Michael Pratt. He gleams and twists the ring on 
his left finger when he speaks of Jennifer, his bride of 
almost one and a half years, Theirs is the classic story 
of high school sweethearts unhappy with the distance 
between them (She at Middlebury, he at UVM). So 
she transferred into the UVM nursing program, for 
academic reasons as well. At twenty, they were 
married, 

Because of his age and his disposition, Pratt does 
not feel older or “above” his classmates, ““We’re not 
the types to stay home and cook and clean, We’re laid 
back like any other college students. I go out on my 
own and so does Jennifer.” 

Marriage brings Pratt security, not pressure, 
because, he explains, ‘‘marriage relieves as many 
pressures as it creates.’’ Those relieved pressures 
are mainly social pressures, which Pratt describes as 
the “I gotta go D.T. because so and so is there; I just 
gotta see her” mentality. 

“There’s also a sexual security in marriage, ” he 
says. “I don’t just mean regular sex, but clean sex, 
That’s important these days with all the herpes going 
around,” 

Pratt also feels secure financially and considers 
himself lucky because of that security. Many of his 
married friends fight, and money is the number one 
topic. Pratt has worked hard to achieve that stability 
by “being an excellent money manager,” and running 
a small business in electrical engineering. 

Unlike many college students; Pratt and his wife 
have broken all financial ties with their parents. He 
says frankly, “‘it’s a lot easier to take money from the 
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she had no time for her jusband. The resentment for 
his baby, for the educat{jn he never had, and for the 
wife he seemed to be |fing erupted into a drinking 
problem and physical viglence. Now, two years later, 


they are amidst a divorce 


McLeod speaks can§idly when she relates these 
experiences of her college marriage. Her voice does 
not waver and she does fot hold back when explain- 
ing how the marriage sj felt pushed into fell apart. 


‘J felt pushed in 


Michael and Jennifer 
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find that marraige bri 
not added pressures. 


“because it was the rig 
doubts before I was 
pregnancy I was depend 
the baby was born, I b 
hold, to take care of. 
That’s when things got w 

“For the first time 
I know I’m a better par 
that April will have no 
but tries to compensate 
always feel loved. Mclé¢ 
found independence uP 
things more on her own 

McLeod does not 
though she feels she hi 
though, she resents thei 
to go downtown shoppi 
have to plan a week ali 

“Nobody at 19 is 
McLeod. “If I had a hé 
really careful and not 
friends with those so 


Nobody sho 
at 19. 


government, There’s no face behind it.” To have such . 


financial independence is a matter of pride and he 
emphasizes “that is very important to us.” 
Heather McLeod — 

Heather McLeod does not paint as rosy a picture 
when she speaks of her marriage. She wed in her 
sophomore year, Seven months later, she gave birth 
to her baby girl, April. Then problems began, 


“Between April and McLeod’s demanding courseload 
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April by making her do 


Sarah and Chip Birtell 

Sarah and Chip Birtell took the option of living 
together for five years until they felt ready for 
marriage. Now they enjoy another option popular 
among married college students, that of switching off 
years going to college; that is, one goes to school, 
while the other one supports the family. 

Mrs. Birtell works part-time at the Medical 
Center as a night nurse. Mr. Birtell goes to school 
during the day, and takes care of two-year-old Ben 
from 3:00 until 11:30 at night. They did not plan to 
switch college time like this, “but it just happened 
-jthis way. After Sarah finished up her nursing, | 


the marriage,” she says, 


Chip plays a more major 
role in childcare than most 
fathers do. 


decided to go back, I wasn’t ready for college then,” 
explains Birtell. 

Mrs. Birtell finds that Ben may be benefitting the 
most from the arrangement. He gets something not 
always available in the traditional family setting: 
‘more of his father’s time. “Ben knows his father a lot 
| better than most kids do because Chip plays a more 
major part in childcare than most fathers do.” Not all 
couples living in Married Student Housing are as 
lucky, she continues, “A lot of the med students are 
mm too busy for a real half-and-half marriage. Many of 
the wives are at home full-time and some use exten- 
sive day-care.” ; 

Neither resent the non-traditional roles they’ve 
adapted. She says cheerfully, “I don’t mind my new 
role at all. He works in the summer, and I know he’s 
doing what he wants to do.” 

“It’s the only way right now,” says her husband, 
and I know I'll be supporting her in a few years.” 
_ Unlike other Mechanical Engineering majors, 
Birtell has more to worry about than just doing well; 
_he has his wife and child. At first, he found the added 
‘responsibility worked to his advantage, “‘because it 
made me study harder. But now my Classmates are 
catching up to me.” e 
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} some reason, 
| feet in times of transformation. 


} changing role of men and women in society. 
} not about getting layed, but being loved. Phil 
} Donahue is a national hero, It is, simply, an 


} can male has changed the role that he plays in 
} society. 


} women are no longer the submissive toys of 
} men. More and more, they are on top — in 
| business and bed, They read Sports Illustrated 
} and Business Week. And with the revaluation of 
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Student in Rock ‘n’ Roll 


By Colin McKenna 

Before she came to UVM, Sandy 
Rothenberg spent a lot of time and 
money going to see her favorite rock stars 
in concert, As she sat in Madison Square 
Garden, the Palladium, the Pier or wher- 
ever else her concert goings took her, she 
knew there was “so much more to a 
concert than what the audience saw.” She 
had an intense desire to learn what went 
on behind the scenes. 

Rothenberg is now a junior business 
major at UVM. When she came here from 
her home in Long Island as a freshman, 
she immediately became involved with 
S.A. concert productions. She was a 
member of the stage crew and became a 
member of the S.A. Concert Bureau her 
sophomore year. 

At the end of her sophomore year 
Rothenberg was sure she wanted to go 
into the music industry upon graduation, 
but she wanted to be positive. Attempt- 
ing to find an internship within the music 
industry, she called numerous record, 
booking, and managing companies look- 
ing for one that suited her interests. She 
was interviewed many times, but it wasn’t 
until she walked into the office of The 
Rainbow Collection in New York City 
(Herbert S, Gart Managing Co.) that she 
made any real progress toward securing 
an internship last summer. Her inter- 
viewer was immediately impressed with 
her enthusiasm. She was a_ business 
student at UVM; she was on the S.A. 
eee Bureau; and she had been a book 
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Sandy Rothenberg surrounds herself with music. 
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By Frank Pularcheck 

While the rest of the world prepares itself 
for a new age, language remains a straggler in 
the midst of change, For example, in our 
relativistic world, people still talk of absolutes. 
We still call others Dodos, even though that 
bird has been extinct for 300 years. Why not 
call stupid people California Condors? For 
language nostalgically drags its 


past 


This is most evident when one looks at the 
Formerly, men dominated the world. Now, 
men eat quiche, and cry at movies. They worry 


emerging fact. The feminization of the Ameri- 


Women have not remained passive. In fact, 


the G spot, we know conclusively what most 


Unfortunately, the inability of our lan- 
guage to change with time forces one to 
describe these new relationships in antiquated 
terms. The generic term for our species is man, 
the biological label, human being. Women are 


poet City 


Frankly Speaking & 


histamine, 
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keeper for the Cynic. 

Rothenberg was impressed too, The 
interview was less formal than the others 
had been, and the office was smaller than 
the other offices she had seen. She 
strspected this would give her a chance to 
learn or at least observe all aspects of the 
company, and not be tucked away in a 
corner stuffing envelopes. Furthermore, 
managing companies, unlike record and 
booking companies, deal with all aspects 
of the music industry. 

Rothenberg finally got the oppor- 
tunity to “combine creativity with a solid 
background in business,” and find out if 
the music industry was what she really 
wanted to go into, From June to Decem- 
ber, the UVM junior was part of a com- 
pany that managed such stars as Don 
(American Pie) McLean, Andy Breckman 
(a writer for David Letterman), and Tony 
Berg (a Canadian folk singer). 

There was no set plan of activity for 
each day at The Rainbow Collection since 
the company was usually working on 
several projects at the same time. Her first 
assignment was to help coordinate Don 
McLean’s Australian Concert tour. She 
made arrangements over the phone with 
the hotels and concert halls where 
McLean would be staying and playing. 
Next she was involved with marketing the 
album, The Very Best of Don McLean, 
which was released only in England, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The album 
went gold and then platinum. 

Rothenberg’s greatest achievement 
during her internship, however, was her 
role in organizing McLean’s concert at 
Carnegie Hall which celebrated the tenth 
anniversary since the release of his album, 
American Pie, She worked out the 
advertising contracts with the New York 
radio stations and newspapers, 
elped write the playbill for the show, 
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not even included in these descriptions, though x 
they comprise a 
Certainly, these are not the only examples. 

If one wants to study Joan of Arc, or 
Catherine Beecher, he (whoops) does not read 
her story, he reads history. What a different 
it might have been had our ancestors 
written herstory. Times, however, are changing. 
Barbara Tuckman is recognized as a leading 
scholar of the past. Still, she is an historian. 

When a villian enters the stage in a histro- 
nic melodrama, we hiss. We do not hearse. That 
is reserved for the end of the play, when the 
villain gets killed. 

If you have nasal problems, take an anti- 
Hertamine occurs only in pigeon 
english — you hertamine, | hertayours. 

If it is pleasure you seek, then you are a 
Hedonist, regardless of gender. And what about 
hebrews? Aren’t there good shebrews too? Per- 
sonally, I prefer St. Paulie Girl to Falstaff. 

Finally, “HEE HAW,” America’s favorite 
country-western show, exhibits the bias I have 
alluded to in this article. Why doesn’t Roy 
Clark rename it 
more like the guffaw of a donkey, anyway. 

So, it seems language is playing a shell 
game with all of us. Put in an apostrophe, and 
she'll do it. Take away the S, and: he’ll do it. 
Take away the apostrophe, and what the! hell, 
language will change, PEP re Dem) 


very necessary majority. 
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By Betsy Farrell 

Still looking for that prover- 
bial “‘fifth course?” Can’t fit 
that computer or writing course 
that you know you should take 
into your crammed schedule? 
The Church Street Center for 
Community Egucation may be 
your answer. The Center, run by 
the UVM Extension Service, 
offers a myriad of courses and 
lecture series that may be a per- 
fect substitute for a more 
demanding UVM course. 

The wide range of writing 
classes offers anyone interested 
the opportunities to write in 
ways that are not addressed in 
courses at the University. For 
example, in the course Promo- 
tional Writing, students learn 
practical marketing and public 
relations skills through writing. 

Journaling: A Personal Jour- 
ney is another writing adventure 
because, says Turkle, the course 
=a “conveys a sense of excitement 

in journal writing.” In this type 
of writing, students can appeal 
to their own creativity. In doing 
so, they begin to see the changes 
and movement that constitutes 
their lives, 

Another writing class offer- 
ed by the Church Street Center 
is one that could be extremely 
useful to anyone interested in a 
journalism career. Working for a 
Daily Newspaper is taught by 
another innovative instructor 
associated with the Church 
Street Center, John Howland, Jr. 
For anyone interested in this 
course, Howland suggests they 
come to the first class having 


_ 


written an account of his or her > 


own obituary. 
The second selection of 
» ee courses of interest is the Graphic 
aR Design Series. For those students 
eete who “could not schedule” the 
quickly filled graphic design 
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courses at UVM, the series can 
provide a rewarding alternative. 
In comparison to the courses at 
UVM, these are more practical in 
nature since they involve more 
“hands-on” work and are pro- 
duction oriented. Fundamentals 


of Lay-Out and Design and Paste 
Up and Mechanicals, two of the 
three courses in the series, are 
held on UVM campus, and are 
therefore easily accessible for 
most students. 

The Center also provides the 
answers to the ongoing question, 
“What can I do-to get out of the 
dorm and keep in shape?” As 
many of the other courses, those 


Speedo suits 
competitors. 


Courses Beyond Classrooms 


in the Movement section are well 
timed for students, generally in 
the early evening. Ann Turkle, 
Director of the Center, describes 
Looking Better, Feeling Great as 
“killer exercise.” The class con- 
sists of stretching, jogging, floor 


exercises and detailed instruc- 
tion on how to perform. each 
exercise properly and safely. A 
Stretching and Toning class is 
also offered to help students 
develop a routine of exercises 
to fit into a daily schedule, In 
addition the Center offers yoga, 
ballroom dance, and massage 
classes, 
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The wide range of courses 
provides the student a great deal 
of choice, such as Hand Drum- 
ming, Beekeeping, Super 8 Film- 
making, Watercolor Painting, 
Computer Programming, Typing, 
Song Writing as an Art and 
Business, Sign Language. The list 
goes on. 

Students hoping to attend 
Graduate School will appreciate 
the GRE Preparation course in 
two sessions: the first starting 
January 18, and the second on 
April 4: They are each two 
weeks long and timed appropri- 
ately for those planning to take 
the GRE in February or April. 

The costs of each course 
offered at the Church Street 
Center vary. In all cases, they are 
less than a similar University 
course, With low costs and many 
opportunities, the Church Street 
Center for’ Community Educa- 
tion welcomes the UVM student. 


Many students do not rea- 
lize that the Church Street 


Center also sponsors free special 
events and workshops that can 
be extremely useful. Sexual 
Assault! How Much Do You 
Know? is a workshop that meets 
for three weeks. The Repressive 
Nature of Pornography explores 
the messages, themes, and rami- 
fications of pornography. The 
Consumer’s Guide to the Proper 
Use of Medications meets for six 
weeks and requires a 5 dollar 
charge. For those interested in 
holistic health and the origins 
and proper usage of medications, 
this course is recommended. 

“The Church Street Center 
is here to help UVM students as 
well as community members. By 
‘community,’ we do not intend 
to exclude UVM,” Ann Turkle 
remarks. Anyone interested in 
receiving a catalog can call the 
Center at 656-4221 or stop by 
135 Church Street next to 
City Hall. 
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Cont’d from page 23 


‘and was responsible for making 
sure the dressing rooms were 
fully equipped. Her most diffi- 
cult task, she said, was seating 
McLean’s 200 guests which 
included Melissa Manchester, 
Ron Delsner, and even New 
York City Mayor Ed Koch. 
Rothenberg also rented the 
restaurant for the closed party 
after the show. One of McLean’s 
friends had 100 “deliciously 
fresh lobsters” flown down from 


| Maine for the occasion; Rothen- 


Danskin’ 
Freestyle Leotards: 
e Versatility and 
value... 
perfect for exercise, 
swim, dance 
and fashion 
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enjoyed 10 of them. 
The N.F.L. football strike 
prompted Felix Pappa |lardi, pro- 
ducer for the 1960’s rock band 
Cream, and current bass player 
and lead singer for the group 
Mountain, to record the only 
adaptation of McLean’s song 
“American Pie.” Rothenberg 
witnessed the preduction of the 


berg 


24 track record entitled “The 
Day That Football Died.” 
Rothenberg could have 


stayed with the Rainbow Collec- 
tion, but she’s back at UVM to 
finish her education and get her 
diploma, She needs her diploma 
if she wants to go on to bigger 
and better things, and at this 
point, bigger and better things 
are only four semesters away. @ 
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/’m aceing anthropological concepts, 
making the all-star conference basket- 
ball team, | have a new sportscar 
and my mother just made 
the best-dressed list. 
Ya Why am | not 
scoring with 
lady-type 
persons? 


The Man of the Century. 
The Motion Picture of a Lifetime. 
The Best Picture of the Year 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS « NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


Best Actor of the Year - Ben Kingsley 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS + NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW «= LOS ANGELES FILM CRITICS ASSOC. 


Do you have’ 


Golden Globe Award Nominations inciuaing 
: Best Director / Richard Attenborough 
Best Actor / Ben Kingsley 


a ep a 
“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir Richard 
Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives what is possibly the 
most astonishing biographical performance in screen history. He stunningly captures 
the inner and outer odyssey of Gandhi.” Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


“The movie of the ***Gandhi’ is without 
year. No person who question one of the 
cares about what great- year’s major films. It’s a 


ness the movie screen is magni 
n is gnificent, deeply per- 
capable of should miss it.” sonal epic... fueled by a 


Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST J superb performance by 
Ben Kingsley. A film of 
rare beauty, excellence, 
and intelligence.” 


Rumple Minze 
in your 
freezer? 


“One of the great 
epic films of all time. If 
you see no other film this 


Imported by WY. Elliott Co. Sole U.S. Agent, : 
New Britain, CT, USA. 100 Proof Peppermint Schnaaps. 
Enjoy in moderation. 


* Lace William Wolf, 

year, do see ‘Gandhi: SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 
Judith Crist, 

SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 


“Ben Kingsley is 
nothing short of aston- 
ishing as Gandhi. It is 
impossible to recall an 
actor who has aged more 
persuasively over the 
| course of a movie.” 
kd Richard Schickel, TIME 


CANDHI 


His triumph changed the world forever. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES in association with 
GOLDOREST FILMS NATIONAL FILM DEVELOPMENT 
INDIA 


and and CORPORATION OF INDI 
INTERNATIONAL FILM INVESTORS nd 


INDO-BRITISH FILMS 


“‘Gandhi’ is a mon- 
umental achievement. 
An engrossing, ennobling, 
and grand biographical 
effort.” 
Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 


SECOND SEMESTER SAVINGS 
BRING STUDENT ID & RECEIVE 


20% OFF ON ALL 


@ | HEWLETT 


PACKARD 


PROGRAMMABLE CALCS 
AND ACCESSORIES 


" TEAL 


burlington square north, burlington vt 05401 (802) 658-4444 


Presents 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH’S FILM “GANDHI” 


Starring BEN KINGSLEY as The Mahatma 
<xCANDICE BERGEN EDWARD FOX JOHNGIELGUD TREVOR HOWARD JOHN MILLS MARTIN SHEEN 


Production Dewgner Fdutor Ja Charge of Production CoProducer Mywe Orchestral Seare & Additional Music 
STUART CRAIG JOHN BLOOM TERENCE A.CLEGG RANIDUBE RAVISHANKAR GEORGE FENTON 


Directors af Photography Fb ecutive Producer Written by 
BILLY WILLIAMS, BS.C. RONNIE TAYLOR.B.S.C MICHAEL STANLEY-EVANS JOHN BRILEY 
Produced and Directed by 
t = RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
"PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED 25 


[SOME Mate nial may Mat BF SUITABLE 0 


“One Of The Freshest, Funniest 
Comedies In Years.” 


—Bruce Williamson, Playboy 


_ “AMIRACLE. 
"IT WILL LEAVE YOU 
FEELING 10 FEET TALL | 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 

ALORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 

RICHARD GERE- DEBRA WINGER 

AN OF FICER AND A GENTLEMAN 

Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT. JR. as ‘Foley Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART - Produced by MARTIN ELFAND : Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORD 


@ 
pa International 


TP Re PT ie be 


A PARAMOUNT TURE ey CLASSICS 
R] ape UNT PICTURE ON Ri @QFi Quartet / Films Eaorcaind © veer rwenerH CENTURY POR 
f 12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 12:00, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 
ee 
“Altman's ic is the real thing...he’s in his ze = "| Stop by the theatre to pick up 
fr prime as a director."" —pautine Kact, The New Yorker Rep al the Nick a full repertory schedule. 
“Wonderfully entertaining...a rich, funny, Through Saturday, January 22 


touching, insightful film."'- 


—Sheila Benson, Los Angeles Times 


CABARET 
at 12:00, 4:40, 9:30. Liza Minelli and Joel Grey star in Bob Fosse’s-- 
delightful musical of life and love in pre-war Berlin. 

and BEING THERE at 2:15, 7:00. 

Peter Sellers finest and final screen performance in this adaptation 
of Jerzy Kosinski's literary hymn to the power and virtue of simply - 
. .. being there. 


January 23-25, Sunday through Tuesday 


ina film by 
Robert Altman 


(BB crecor cternstone firs 


12:15, 2:20, 4:30, 6:45, 9:00 


HAROLD and MAUDE 


12:00, 3:30, 7:00 9:00 


1:45, 5:15 


are 
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SLEEPER at 12:00, 3:40, 7:30. 
Woody Allen and Diane Keaton star in Allen's view of the 22nd 
century. 


THE TIME MACHINE at 1:50, 5:30, 9:20. 
George Pal directs a brilliant version of H.G. Wells prophetic and 
hugely entertaining masterpiece. , 


January 26-29, Wednesday through Saturday Way ¢ 
BEAU PERE at 12:00, 4:20, 8:50. ae 


A young jazz pianist upon the death of his wife Ya 
is pursued by his child-woman step daughter. a AY 


Starring Patrick Dewaere and Ariel Besse, it’s " ; 


a surprisingly innocent and joyous romp. and . 


GET OUT YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS at2:15, 6:40. 
In this Academy Award winning Best Foreign Film, a woman 
unsatisfied with her life finds happiness with an insouciant 
young genius of fourteen 


EATING RAOUL 


FILM NOTES A very jaded couple turns to a 
GANDHI life of hilarious and libidinous 


crime to finance their dream of 
owning a little French restaurant. 
AIRPLANE 2 
The wild cast and crew of 
America's most dangerous airline 
and airport take flight on a com- 
mercial space shuttle. 

AROLD & M 
A gentle and funny movie about 
a suicidal young man of 20 and 
a poor but happy girl of 79% 
OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 
A truly wonderful, old-fashioned 
romantic film. 


The most highly acclaimed film of 

the year is this masterpiece about one 
one of the world’s most unusual, 
influential, and charismatic leaders. 
One of the year’s few must-see movies. 


COME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME 
JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN 
Robert Altman's hilarious and 
wonderful send-up of small town 
madness, doomed dreams, and 
Tennessee Williams gothic, marks 
the great American director's 
return to rich and rebellious form 


vt. pasta co. 


24 main st 
winooski,vt O5404 
802 655 O37) 


102 off 


all pasta 


over the counter 


offer good Jan. 21=-Jan.31 


fresh pasta & sauces to take out or eat in 


10:30am- 8:30pm -mon-sat 


: But I Wanted To Ski On 


Mud 


By Juan A. Turftarski 


many years, But,., then came the 
snows. First, it snowed out West. 
but before the snow, I got some 
of the finest street, or “asphalt” 
skiing that I had experienced in 
years, There’s something about 
that western tar that makes 
setting an edge an orgasmic 
experience. But as soon as that 
damned record-breaking snow 
fall fell on my ‘sought after 
western asphalt, those plows just 
couldn’t clear it off fast enough. 
Naturally, being the avid turf 


CONTACT LENSES 


We are pleased to announce that 
we are now fitting a new daily 
wear soft lens. This lens is excel- 
lent, and is available to us at a 
reduced cost. For this reason, we. 
are able to fit this lens for a special 
fee of $125. This includes an 
exam, a pair of lenses, a starter kit 
of solutions, and follow-up visits. 
Please call today for an appoint- 
ment to see if this exciting lens is 
suitable for you. 
Extended wear lenses, astigmatic lenses and 
mono vision are also available. 


DR. THOMAS H. CLARK 
308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 05401 


862-1947 


head back to that mean green 
Green Mountain grass. 

One of the more attractive 
aspects of the turf and tar sport 


in cheap liftline chatter. In fact, 
I’m hard-pressed to remember 
ever waiting in a liftline for the 
opportunity to bury my skis in 
that succulent sod and tantaliz- 
ing tar. 
I hate snow. As you turf 
and tar bums have obviously 
recognized, we will not have a 
full, uninterrupted year of out 
sport this year. We must remain 
indoors while those nuts pretend 
to be having fun getting cold and 
wet in that damned snow. 
Though turf and tar skiing is 
still a relatively little known 
sport, it is easy to spot a true 
turf and tar skier. A real turf 
man is distinguished by the 
stained knees and elbows and his 
“wagon” he drags behind him. 
The ‘‘wagon” is one of the 
turfskiers most important acces- 
sories. Just as the snow skier fills 
his “‘sitzmark,”’ so does the turf 
skier catch his “‘clippings.”’ The 
“wagon” has therefore basically 
eliminated the turf mogul. At 
some of the finest lawns in the 
country, however, there are 
designated “NO WAGON” runs 
where the freestyle turf men 


DELIVERY 
.NOON- CLOSIN 


“CODEN TIAMH112M SUNDAY TIRU THURSDAY 


is non-existent lift lines. Seldom} \\YX 
have I felt compelled to dabble} \ aay 


enjoy the bumps and bruises of 


extensive information concern- 
ing new equipment, new styles, 
new techniques and new lawns. 
The finest tar is hard to 
find. However, I have had some 
superb days on the center line of 
Main St. in Burlington. This is a 
fine example of an intermediate 
skier’s tar, Burlington also boasts 
of two other locations which are 


and tar skier that I am, I had to} \ 


listed in my top ten tars of the 
Eas 


The Spear Street hill is one 
of the longest hills with expert 
status. Spear Street has hosted 
huge events in past years includ- 
ing the World Concrete Cup in 
°78. Spear Street lacks a base- 
lodge, but Tar Boy Magazine is 
presently negotiating for a build- 


ing and beverage permit. The 


success of Tar Boys negotiations 


could create one of the East’s 
largest. Tar Centers. This move 
would certainly put us on the 
map. 
The steepest of Burlington’s 
top pavements is the~ severe 


the sing, while those in need of 


fall-away of Cliff Street, where 
the real tar heels hang out. Cliff 


This could have been it, the turf-mogul run. 
This could have’ been the finest Lawn Guy MARTINS Seat Street’s awesome pitch has 
turf and tar skiing season in provide you with the most  ¢jajmed many a tar skier and 


always poses the threat of the 
dangerous gravel slide. The chal- 
lenge of Cliff Street is world 
renowned as is its fine baselodge 
and lodging accommodations. 
The Champlain College sororities 
located at Cliff Street have 


always provided the finest in 
accommodations: and entertain- 
ment. There too, they host the 


Tar Skiing Hall of Fame; you 
know those girls love the sport. 


It is going to be tough to — 


gather a following and create 
converts in the advent of these 
damned snows. Turf skiing is 
definitely out until mud season 
but we can count on those plows 
and road salters to begin clean- 
ing some tar for the tar skiers. 

Burlington’s Turf and Tar 
Center is located at 381 Main 
St., 05401. Requests for our 
brochures and general informa- 
tion should be brought to the 
attention of Juan A. Turftarski. 
Keep your chins up and your 
fingers crossed, we might just get 
ome warm weather yet. 


weekend-in-the-sun raffle, to be 


¥ Winterfest eae ent se be camink up held during the Billings Bedlam, k 
wi ree chile, and 3j S : 
OPEN TILIZDMERIDAY AND JATURDAY Previewer ee See 


If Winterfest passed you by 


CAL 2062-1014 


DELIVERY 5-11 WEE KDAY/—-12 WEEKENDS 
BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUT ANYTIME 


to this year. With tons of snow 
predicted, the Winterfest com- 
mittee has schemed up a bigger 
and better Festival than ever 
before. Here is an inside sneak 
preview of events to start getting 
ready for, beginning February 
23 and running through the 
27th. 

A European Winter Wonder- 
land will be kicked off by the 
broomball finals, followed by a 
party for the. champions, the 
runner-ups and all their loyal 
fans. 


last year, it certainly is not going 


Other events to take place 
during the week are a movie, a 
special Festival dinner, and a 


ACROSS 
1 Bridge 
5 Flounder 
8 Snakes 
12 Heraldic 
device. 
13 Guido note 
14 Italian coin 
15 Female deer 
16 Pennants 
18 Fondle 
19 Paid notice 
20 Fabricator 
21 Part of to be 
23 Digraph 
24 Exorbitant 
interest 
26 Blaze 


6 Winglike 
7 Container 
8 Jolson 
9 Drink slowly 
10 Shams 
11 Fill 
16 Word with . 
camp or 
place 
17 Store event 
20 Musical 
instrument 
22 New Eng. 
state 
25 More certain 
26 Evergreen 
27 Craze 
28 Snake 


not far off, and UVM is going to 
show Mother Nature who is 
not afraid of the cold! 2 


CROSS 
WORD 
PUZZLE 


FROM COLLEGE 
PRESS SERVICE 


Answer on page 22° 


re 


Lilly’s 
Sunday Brunch 


* . 


We think Brunch isn’t complete 
without the Sunday paper, fresh 
breads, a wake-up cocktail, a varied 


at ee ea 


= selection of entrees...and it should 
¥ happen at just the right time of the 
toe. day. So you need only ask your 
wee server for the paper, we'll keep our 
, rae ovens busy and serve Sunday Brunch 
pe all day, from 1lam - 8 pm... at 
bs i Lilly’s. It’s the only way to start the 
oA week! 


28 Sharp 29 Make lace - 
29 Stalemate 
30 ““— soto 
bed’”’ 
32 Withered 
33 Scull 
34 Mr. Griffith 
35 Before: Pref. 
36 Likely 
37 Flavoring 
herb 
38 Tatters 
40 Malay canoe 
41 Italian river 
43 Proceed 
44 Verve 
45 NFL score 
47 Bother 
49 Detecting 
device 
51 Digit 
52 Impurity 
55 Region 
56 Munched 
57 Merely 
DOWN 
1 Soft drink 
2 Maker 
3 Pub drink 
4 Compass pt. 
5 Postpone 


37 Macaw 46 Gainsay 

31 Change the 39 Silver symbol 48 ‘‘— of these 
color 40 Jet days...” 

33 Harvest god- 41 South Ameri- 50 Dr.’s gp. 
dess canrodent 51 Soldier ofa 

34 Soon 42 Aroma sort 

36 Greek mar- 44 Redact 53 Bye 
ketplace 45 Saw 54 Suit — aT 


Claire Di Petro 


Meanwhile, a horse drawn 
sleigh will be prancing around 
the Winterfest games, offering 
rides to all the hearty who are 
willing to bundle up against the 
chill. 

There will be snowshoe and 
cross-country ski races, and 
snow sculptors will be madly 
putting on the finishing touches 
to their masterpieces, Campus 
singers should be tuning up for 


Sgn en eee, et a a rt 


os £- 


Dexter shoes are priced less 
in Northern New England because 


Pricedless | 


we make them in Maine, 
* and sell them through our factory direct outlets. 
And direct means less, 

Up to 50% less, for the same fine quality 
you'll find elsewhere at up to 50% more. 


Reg. Retail 
$46.00 
Dexter Direct 


$33.99 


Prices as of 
January 1, 
1983 


Style #P542-2 


40 Locations in Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont including: 


Bennington - 125.N. Side Drive; Burlington (Shelburne) - Route 7, Shelburne Road; 
Manchester - Routes 11 & 30; Rutland - Route 4. 
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Fa GP bs By Gordon H. Jones up. Punk isn’t Sid Viscious, Johnny | emblazoned handbills were advertising 
EiREs iaey. s In many ways, this dance was just | Rotten or the Sex Pistols anymore. We | nothing more than a harmless, fun-filled 
a eee esse like any other teen dance. As they waited | take our spikes off before we dance,” he | afternoon of entertainment. ee nf 
= eee 688 for it to begin, the junior and senior high | said. Mr. DiLeo, the show was-on. He also 
iene students visited and joked among them- The crew-cutted, leather clad DiLeo, | attended the dance to see that things ran 
Sa ee selves, The band platform and folding | an Essex High student, talked about why | smoothly. Standing, smoking by the front 
Ci ae chairs lining the walls were the only } he and others like him have decided to | door, he could have been any Dad waiting 
#220 ES fixtures on the hardwood floors of the } take on the punk lifestyle. to pick up his kids after hockey practice. 
aan ieee Knights of Columbus hall, A concession “There’s too many clones out there,” “The Astronauts” were the first 
2] GES stand sold Dixie cups of soda and small he said, “too many people who just want | group to take the stage. They were a 
eae EA bags of Lays potato chips. The girls | to fit in, follow in the same line. They all | low-key warm-up. While a guitarist played 
DL Sa huddled together in small groups against |} have the same lame mentality of going | electrically altered music to a prepro- 
(23 GA athe wall while the guys gathered, hands in || out on the weekends just to get drunk | grammed drumbeat, the other group 


weitheir own dancing best. It was what they 


Cee] Ge z* Miwore that set this dancing party apart 
EEN 2a *. from most, With all the leather, peg-leg 
ee 2 pants, crew-cuts and shades, it seemed 

ay Ga Myalmost to be a 1950’s theme “‘greaser” 
ED Sa a” bidance. But-no one was here to rock and 

TS ESS Ee PMroll, this was strictly a punk party. These 
Et Wea _ meawere “straight edged” punkers. 
— 5, ‘. One _ organizer/participant, Greg 

a SR 2 DilLeo.explained how straight-edged punk 
2m DR a” mumdiffers from the old style. “We wanted to 

ees | ) get away from the violent stereotype of 


~ 
~ 
~ 


punkers found on television shows like 
Quincy or CHiPs. The new generation (of 
a punkers) is non-violent.” 

“Sure we still slamdance, but we 
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and get laid. We’re moving towards a 
society of mindless mutants.” 

Straight-edged punks are also Anti- 
drug and Anti-alcohol, This event was 
held at the KC hall to accommodate the 
18 and under crowd who normally can’t 
participate in the scene because the bands 
usually play in bars, “Curly,” lead singer 
for the headlining Wards, was happy his 
group had the chance to play for the 
under age crowd. : 

“We don’t need the bar scene,” he 
said. 

The Knights of Columbus, a Catholic 
men’s club, almost withdrew their facili- 
ties when they found out exactly who, or 
what, would be renting the hall, Greg 
DiLeo’s father then stepped in on behalf 
of the punkers to reassure all the Grand 


Poobahs that the “Thrash and Die” 
CBCEBSegeeeaoeseeaeseseaeaseaana oa 


= 


member read the Daily News (‘‘Health 
Food Diet Kills Baby.’’) 

“IT came to hear hard-core punk,” 
joked DiLeo, “‘Maybe this is the calm 


| before the Storm.” A boy who looks to 


be about eleven walks by. He has a 
bandana around both his neck and his 
ankle. Dog chains encircle his waist and 
his wrist. “Hey, your hair is growing 
back,” he yells to a friend he spots. 
“Anarchy in the U.K.” is stenciled on the 
boy’s sleeveless tee-shirt. Another older 
punk is bemoaning the fact that he wasn’t 
allowed into ‘“Gag-sputin’s” the night 
before, 

Nearby, another group of punkers 
were exchanging reviews on new groups 
in the area. A “Black Flag” tee-shirted 
attender said of one band, “‘They’re really 
bad. They’re so bad they turn punk into 
garbage.” Another band was condemned 
because “They’re not into it -at ll. 
They’re out there just to impress people.” 

The way to differentiate between the 
committed punkers and the weekend 
neophytes was by their hair. Crew-cuts 
are preferred over dye and Mohawks by 
those who want to go all out, but for 
most of the party-goers, it was enough to 
simply “‘punk-out” for the day by dress- 
ing up. Heavy boots, Clash-residue 
camouflage, serious leather and mega- 
buttons were in order for the day. 

The real show began when “No Fun” 
took the stage. They called for 25 
seconds of silence in honor of Dr..M. L, 
King’s birthday, a request that was largely 
ignored, 

The slam-dancing started with the 
first note of music. Those unlucky, 
unknowing innocents caught in the 
middle of the dance floor soon found out 
that those leather coated young men 
weren't here to do the twist with their 
sweethearts, Bodies flew, tumbled, slid, 
fell, jumped up and did it again. The 
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dance is everything the name implies. 
Even those watching from the sidelines 
were fair game. Attendance meant tacit 
involvement. Clipping was legal as was 
anything else. It was like Saturday 
afternoon at the roller-rink turned 
spontaneously into roller-derby. Whole 
clumps of people fell under the domino 
effect, all taken out by one brave, blind, 
swooping leap off the stage by a zealous 
dancer. It took less than 30 seconds 
into the first song for a kid to smack his 
head on the base of the steel roof support 
in the middle of the room. 


The rapport between the band and | 


the audience consisted of trading “Fuck 
yous” and other unimaginative insults. 
Responding to jeering calls for AC/DC 


and Led Zep, the band introduced their | 


next number by saying, ‘This song has 


something to say, which is more than we 


can say for you.” 

“No Fun” probably had the most 
successful set. Clark Russell, their lead 
singer, pulled out all the stops, singing 
from the speakers, the floor, the stage, 


next to the stage, under the stage. The 
band members could competently handle | 


their instruments, a skill that some of the 
following groups painfully lacked. 


gave Johnny Cash’s “Folsom Prison 
Blues” an interesting interpretation. 
Everyone got in on the act in an audience 
participation song, the type of participa- 
tion where everyone js encouraged to 
come onstage and -share the mikes. 
panXquad also seemed to keep the crowd 
happy, if that is a word to describe 
punkers. 

A couple of truly awful bands came 
next. Singing off lyric sheets on stage 
seemed gauche even for punk. One 
departing guitarist told the hecklers, “If 
you don’t like it, start your own band,” 
advice that seemed all too easy to take. 

When the Wards took the stage, the 


i seemingly diminishing crowd suddenly 


swelled and pressed forward. This was the 
band they had all come to see. Unlike 
many of the previous acts, The Wards 
were musicians as well as would-be 
performers. At first their saxophone 
seemed out of place in a punk band, but 
soon it proved to have a definite contri- 
bution to their act. 


The Wards were warmly received, 
something the other bands were spared 
for the most part. But despite the super- 
ior quality of the music, no one came 


Work’s “Who Can It Be Now?” They also | 


either gone home to lick their wounds or 
were too pooped to party, a fact that led 


singer Curly T. to increasing frustration. - 


Perhaps the soda-pop matinee crowd just 
doesn’t have the staying power of its 
alcohol-fueled older brother. 

But this dance was not exclusively 
for the teen-set. Most of the Who’s Who 
of Burlington’s punk scene, including 
members of the established bands, 
showed. up at one time or another 


through the afternoon to check up on the * 


music and the rookies. They left the 
dancing to the younger folk, though, At 
times they seemed almost intimidated by 
the ruthlessness seen on the dance floor. 


So by aiming for the younger audi- 
ence, grabbing them by the short ones, so 
to speak, is resurrected raw punk fortify- 
ing its future? Is the new generation 
here for the music, the dancing or the 
get-up? More importantly, can punk rock 
save our youth from drugs, alcohol and 
rowdieism? Will you be buying your 
younger brother or sister a studded wrist 
band next Xmas? Could. be. 

When DiLeo was asked just what he 
thought of the whole affair, he replied, 
“It’s their music, it’s their dress. They can 
do what they want... as long as they keep 
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PRESENTS IN CONCERT 


Jan. 17 at 8 & 11:00—$6.50 


The 
James Cotton 
Blues Band 


Jan. 18 at 8 & 10:30—$6.00 


Jon Gailmor 


Jan. 19 at 9:30—$1.00 Cover 


The Decentz 


Jan. 20-22 at 9:30 
$4.00 Thurs./$4.50 Fri. & Sat. y 


Phoebe Snow 


Jan. 23 & 24 at 8:00—$7.50- 
Jan. 25 at 7:30 & 48:30—$7.50 


| The Mercurys 


Jan. 26 at 9:30—$4.00 


The N-Zones 


Jan. 27-29 at 9:30 
$4.00 Thurs./$4.50 Fri. & Sat. 


Benefit For The 
Holistic Health Assoc. 
with 


The N-Zones 
& The Spiders 


Feb. 2 at 9:30—$2.50 


The Unknown 
Blues Band 


featuring 
Big Joe Burrell 


Feb. 3-5 at 9:30 
$4.50 Thurs./$2 00 Fri. & Sat 


‘Asleep At _ 
The Wheel 


Feb. 6 at 7:30 & 10:30—$8.00 


panXquad followed. They opened 
their set with a récreation ‘of Men at 


Movie | 
— Reviews 


Tender 
Vittles 


By Jayne Kennedy 

How could you not: like a 
film that contains kinky sex, 
sleezy pornographic newspapers, 
murder, theft, drugs, dog food, 
and fabulous fifties furniture? 
Paul Bartel’s Eating Raoul is a 
nasty little snack for an audience 
tired of the usual refried film 
fare, 

The film concerns’ the 
efforts of Paul and Mary Bland 
to raise funds for the restaurant 
in the country that they dream 
of having. Sexually rather. pru- 
dish, this happy couple is 
repulsed by the physical antics 
that meet and greet their senses 
in the swinging apartment build- 
ing where they live. When a stray 
pervert assaults the alluring 
Mary, Paul accidentally kills,him 
with a frying pan and an idea is 
born. Advertising herself as 
“Cruel Carla” and “Naughty 
Nancy,” Mary lures sex starved 
creeps to the apartment where 

}Paul knocks them dead before 


chance to laugh at the silly 
cheap thrills the Bland’s victims 
have requested. When the two 
get involved with the shady 
Raoul, a: professional thief, the 
plot, the satire, and Mary’s sex 
life thickens. 


For 4ll of its cheap thrills, 
finger pointing and quirky plot 
points (there’s one about “‘Doris 
the Dominatrix’? — who is an 
S&M whip girl by night, a happy 
homemaker by day), Eating 
Raoul is only about as subversive 
as an episode of Leave It To 
Beaver. It might shake up the 
raised ranch set a bit, but it’s 
really quite tame — put it 
bluntly, Eating Raoul lacks bite. 

The film was shot on a very 
low budget over several week- 
ends, and director Bartel wrote 
and stars in the film surrounded 
by friends like Mary Woronov, 
who plays Mary and who 
worked with Bartel on Rock and 


Roll High School (he played the 
music teacher and she the 
principal), and allies like Buck 
Henry, who took on the part of 
a sex starved bank loan manager 
after seeing the footage Bartel 
had managed to shoot. The per- 
formances are all slightly stiff or 
exaggerated, seem under- 
rehearsed, and are always rather 
hit and miss — and this flaw 
gives the movie some of its 
homey charm, The opening 
credits and the score are much 


the crucial moment, but only » tackier,than they need to be, the 


after the audience has had a sex fiends are drastically silly, 
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forth to dance, The slam dancers had 
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it cool.” 


and the effect of all this 
combines to make the film 
exactly wrong in all the right 
ways. If the film were any 
better, any slicker, it would be 
wotse — nearly dissolving into an 
adequate television movie. Eat- 
ing Raoul thrives on its own 
home grown seediness. @ 


Stillborn 
Night 


By Jayne Kennedy 

Still of the Night has 
everything a thriller needs — 
dark corridors, creepy emotional 
and psychological clutter, a rich 
family, buried secrets and a love 
affair, but instead of blending 
these elements into an effective 
film, director Robert Benton 
delivers an over-wound wind-up 
toy. All of the turns and ele- 
ments are so easily compartmen- 
talized that you can easily 
imagine Benton pulling plot 
twists, character types, lines, 
images and sound effects from 
little binds of scraps, 

Benton has always relied on 
the humanity of his actors to 
make his often manipulative 


plots more realistic. In The Late. 


_and in its execution, __ 


Show, he .played Art Carney’s 
eranky private eye off of a 


wonderfully flaky Lily Tomlin, |- 


in Kramer vs. Kramer the 
realistic acting of the characters 
helped bring the film beyond the 
simplistic confines of the plot. 
With Still of the Night, Benton’s 
strong card tumbles, nearly 
bringing its hollow and shakily 
built house down with it, Stars 
Meryl Streep and Roy Scheider 
are so abstract and cold that it is 
difficult for an audience to 
relate to or care about them, and 
in a suspense thriller it is crucial 
that the audience be concerned 
about the fates that befall the 
principles. While Benton can pull 
off the classic bits of murderous 
business — the paranoid wander- 
ings, eerie dreams, and the 
surprise attacks, without proper 
concern for the characters in 
danger, a scene that may be 
technically adept ends up empty 
and cold, 

The chemistry of Streep and 
Scheider is slight. and elusive, 
and just as the film seems like a 
sort of wind-up toy, their roles 
appear more like mechanical 
acting exercises than real charac- 
ters, At times. they seem rather 
robotic — Streep with a short 
circuit and Scheider with dirty 
spark plugs, 

Still of ‘the Night is a 
murder mystery that lacks what 
makes the genre so spell-binding 
and intense — the struggles of 
heart and soul, in both its story 


pertain, 1 jib 


same |Pierre Bensusan 


Feb. 7 at 8:00—$5.00 


The Memphis 
| Rockabilly Band] 


Feb. 8 at 9:30—$3.00 


Jonathan 
Edwards 


Feb. 9 at 8:00 & 11:00—$5.50 


Doc Watson 


Feb, 24 at 7:30 & 10:30—$7.00 


Teresa Trull 
with 
Barbara Higbie 


Feb, 22 at 8:00—$5.50 


Son Seals 
Blues Band 


Feb. 23 at 8:30—$5.00 


Tickets are onsale nowat Hunt's. 
Mail orders: enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope and 
specify show time and date de- 
sired, and alternatives. Phone 
orders: with MasterCard or VISA 
only. All ticket sales including 
phone orders are final. POSITIVE 
IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED FOR 
ADMISSION 
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CHEAP THRILLS! 


- YY 3 é 
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“Rock ’n Roll’’ 
THURSDAYS 


7:30 & 9:00 B101 Angell 


and special MIDNIGHT showing 


1/20 
1/27 
2/3 


2/10 


2/17 


2/24 


3/3 


3/10 


-3/17 
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ONE TRICK PONY (1981) 
TOMMY 
D.O.A. 


LET THE GOOD TIMES 
ROLL (1973) 


RUDE BOY (1980) 


THE KIDS ARE ALRIGHT 
(1979) 


JAILHOUSE ROCK (1957) 
DON’T KNOCK THE ROCK 


MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR 


_and THE BEATLES AT SHEA 
_ STADIUM (1967) 


JIMI HENDRIX (1973) 


THE BUDDY HOLLY STORY 
(1978) 


NO NUKES (1980) 
HAIR (1979) 


with ID 
gen. public 


BEST FILMS.... 
BEST PRICES.... 


SEE YA THERE!! 


Interested in Campus Film Group? 


3/2 
~ 3/9 
3/16 
3/23 
4/6 
4/13 
4/20 


4/27 


@ Drop by for a study break and see a 


BEST LOCATION IN TOWN 


“‘FREE VIDEO SERIES”’ 


WEDNESDAYS 
8 pm Billings 

DEER HUNTER 
CATCH - 22 
ELEPHANT MAN 
GIMME SHELTER 
2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 
MIDNIGHT EXPRESS 
CHINA SYNDROME 
DELIVERANCE 
GODFATHER 
CLOCKWORK ORANGE 
KAGEMUSHA 


BEING THERE 


FREE movie!! 


EE 6 Ee eS Re a em ON 


YOUR ATTENDENCE WILL HELP MAINTAIN : 
THE EXCELLENCE OF SA FILMS 


Call Jayne at 655-2461 


“JAMES BOND 007” 
SUNDAYS 


7:30 & 9:30 B101 Angell 


FROM RUSSIA WITH LOVE 
(1967) 


GOLDFINGER (1964) 
THUNDERBALL (1965) 


YOU ONLY LIVE TWICE ~ 
(1967) | 


. 


-ON HER MAJESTY’S 
SECRET SERVICE (1969) 


DIAMONDS ARE FOREVER 
(1971) 


LIVE AND LET DIE (1973) 


MAN WITH THE GOLDEN 
GUN (1974) 


THE SPY WHO LOVED ME 
(1977) 


MOONRAKER (1979) 


FOR YOUR EYES ONLY 
(1981) 


$2.00 


@All of the BOND movies will be opened with short 
films...from the infamous STAR TREK out takes, to vintage 


SUPERMAN cartoons, to some WILD OLD. 


COMMERCIALS!! 


@ BOND series open only to UVM students, faculty, staff and 
their families. 
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LAST But Not LEAST 


By Dan Williams 

The end of 1982 saw the demise of 
two of England’s most popular bands: 
Squeeze broke up following a_ recent 
performance at Jamaica’s Montego Bay 
Festival, and The Jam opted to retire 
early, stating “We’d hate to end up old 
and embarrassing like so: many other 
groups.” As a final legacy, both bands 
have released compilation albums, giv- 
ing a comprehensive overview of their 
respective careers. 

Squeeze was a band that was often 
compared with the Beatles, and it’s not 
hard to see why. Specializing in deft, 
optimistic love songs and soulful ballads, 
the group employed a lean, keyboard- 
accentuated sound that was enhanced by 
Glenn Tilbrook’s understated guitar licks. 
The crisp harmonies and witty lyrics of 
their records, particularly 1980’s East 
Side Story and last year’s Sweets from a 
Stranger were dead ringers for the Fab 
Four’s style circa Rubber Soul. 

Squeeze’s final album, Singles-45’s 
and Under is a greatest hits anthology 
that traces the band’s career from cult 
favorites to British stars. Highlights of the 
record include “‘Cool for Cats,” a Farfisa- 
driven ode to style and drunkenness; 
“Pulling Mussels from a Shell,” a light 
pop trifle with satirical lyrics; ‘“Tempt- 
ed,” a slowly culminating ballad enliven- 
ed by Paul Carrack’s wistful crooning; 
and ‘“‘Black Coffee in Bed,” a McCartney 
esque commentary on the sexes that 
scored the group a minor AM hit. 

45’s and Under jis not without 
inconsistencies. The album doles out 
songs equally from the group’s five studic 
efforts. The problem with this is 
Squeeze’s music progressed lyrically and 
musically with. each successive release. 
“Take Me, I’m Yours’ and: “Goodbye 
Girl” off their debut, U.K. Squeeze, lack 
the refinement producers John Wood and 


ms 


Elvis Costello brought to their later work. 
Two of the band’s most propulsive songs, 
“Farfisa Beat” and “In Quintessence” 
remain conspicuously absent, and some 
form of annotation might have been 
helpful. Nevertheless, 45’s and Under is a 


ee 
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good showcase of Tilbrook and co-writer 
Chris Difford’s considerable lyrical gifts. 
In contrast to the high tech synthesizer 
groups who are currently dominating the 
airwaves, Squeeze’s simple melodies are 
refreshing. 

Along with the Sex Pistols, the Clash, 
and God knows how many other bands, 


FOR RETURNS 
THAT REALLY 
COME BACK... 


-Cynic!! 


: 


WE GET WELL READ! 


DVERTISE 


The Jam first emerged on the British 
musical scene in 1977. However, while 
Johnny Rotten & Co. denounced rock n’ 
roll and affected nihilistic poses, The 
Jam’s music was derivative of the bands 
the punks rejected. Influenced by The 
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ond under 


Who, The Kinks, and Motor City rhythm 
and blues, The Jam played a kinetic blend 
of rock n’ soul that was intensified by 
leader Paul Weller’s provocative lyrics and 
often furious vocals, Like Squeeze, they 
were a band that consistently improved 
with each subsequent release. Their early, 
Motown-inflected singles lacked the lyri- 
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cal bite that Weller would later bring to 
Setting Sons. and Sound Affects, the 
group’s two most cohesive albums. 

The Jam’s Dig the New Breed is a live 
album with the raw, frenetic sound of a 
bootleg recording. The record kicks off 
with “In the City” and “All Mod Cons,” 
two early compositions that imitate the 
Who’s “The Kids Are Alright.’’ Despite 
the band’s debt to Pete, Roger, and 
the boys, several of the songs on this 
album far outshine anything those aging 
Schlitz sponsors have come up with 
lately. “Private Hell’ and ‘“‘That’s Enter- 
tainment” offer compelling portraits 
of how it is to be young and frustrated in 
the UK, and “Going Underground” is a 
ferocious anthem to rival, well, “My 
Generation.” The intricate bass line of 
“Start!’’ and martial drum solo of “Big 
Bird” display the band’s musicianship to 
good advantage, and the ballads ‘‘Stan- 
dards” and “Ghosts” are stoic laments 
that would make head Kink Ray Davies 
proud. 

Like 45’s and Under, Dig the New 
Breed has its faults. The sound quality is 
uneven, making the record sometimes 
sound like it was recorded in Patrick 
Gym. The band’s preoccupation with 
all things British may alienate some 
American ears, and the lyrics are fre- 
quently difficult to decipher. 

But these are small considerations. 
Dig the New Breed avoids the self-indul- 
gent cover versions and audience sing- 
alongs that mar many live albums. The 
record rocks out more than anything I’ve 
heard in a long time, and captures the 
spontaneous feel of an actual concert 
quite well. This record deserves a place 
alongside Warren Zevon’s Stand in the 
Fire, The Stones’ Get Yer Ya Ya’s Out! . 
and Lou Reed’s Rock and Roll Agimal 
as one of the most satisfying live albums 
of all time. ® 


THE WORLD IS YOUR CAMPUS ~ 


SLIDE PRESENTATION THURS. 
JANUARY 27 at 7:30 pm — call 
863-5838 for location announcement 


AROUND THE WORLD FALL 1983 
(SEPT.14 - DEC.23) FROM SEATTLE — 
JAPAN, KOREA, TAIWAN, HONG KONG, 
INDONESIA, SRI LANKA, INDIA, ISRAEL 
OR TURKEY, EGYPT, GREECE, SPAIN, 
RETURNING TO FT. LAUDERDALE. 


FINANCIAL AID IS AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh Semester at Sea offers students a superior fall semester 
academic program and supporting field experiences. 


More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from University of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available. 


Participation is open to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester at Sea ad- 
mits students without regard to color, race, or creed. The S'S. Universe is fully air conditioned, 18.00 tons, 
registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free 
(800) 854-0195 (in California call (714) 771-6590). 
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Sick vou wouldnt get up 
on Stiaday for just an ordinary meal. 
Vake Sunday special, 
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BERMUDA 


COLLEGE WEEK 


$289 


Make Reservations 


ee NOW 


Before ifs Too late! 
UVM TRAVEL CENTER 


OPERATED BY 


NEW ENGLAND TRAVEL SERVICE 


gton, Vt. 05405 @ 802/656-2233 
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SIDEWALK SALE pee 
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FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
JANUARY 21 & 22 
DOORS OPEN UNTIL 9 pm 


COLD WEATHER FUN AND WARMTH 
AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL! 


MILL 


WINOOSKI 


Exit 15, I-89 N, % mi. west 


= Two miles north of Burlington 3 ; 
— Or come via the Lake Champlain Ferries 


Exit 16, I-89 S, % mi. south 
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By Janice Cable 

This article is for dance 
lovers only, for~ people who 
know the difference between 
leotards and tights. People to 
whom dance is more than “The 
Nutcracker,’ more than some, 
thing that fills the spaces in 
songs in musicals, more than 
something to do on a Saturday 
night. 

There is a lot happening in 
Dance in Burlington this spring. 
Performing in the area are 
national companies such as Lar 
Lubavitch, The Washington Bal- 
let, and Les Ballets Jazz de 
Montreal, as well as local ones 
like Ketch Dance Company, The 
Dance Group, and The Jazz Co, 
Some of the companies will 
offer master classes and lecture 
demonstrations to familiarize 
the public with their form of 
dance, 

The first performance is the 
Lar Lubovitch Dance Company 
on January 25 at the Flynn, 
Lubovitch is a modern choreo- 
grapher, drawing heavily from 
the work of Jose Limon, Martha 
Graham, Anthony Tudor and 
Anna Sokolow. The Lubovitch 
Company contains 12 members, 
and has appeared on Broadway 
and throughout the world. 

Lubovitch has been 
described as an “avant garde” 
artist and his work is often set to 
“minimalist” composers. In 
descriptions and reviews of his 
work, the words “kinetic,” 
“energy,” and “precise,” leap 
off the page. Would-be skeptics 
are invited to a lecture demon- 
stration at 7:30 for $1.50 at the 
Flynn on January 24. In addi- 
tion, there will be master classes 
at UVM, for beginners and 
intermediates, and at Main 
Street Dance Theatre, for advan- 
ced, from 4 to 5:30 on Monday. 
The classes cost $7.00, The 
performance is at 7:30 and costs 
$13.75 and $11.75 for students. 

In addition to Lar Luba- 
vitch, the Washington Ballet will 


a 


be performing on February 17 
and Les Ballets Jazz de Montreal 
on April 6, both at the Flynn. 

The Washington Ballet will 
be performing a mixture of 
classical tu-tu and pointe shoe 
pieces and modern works by 
Korean choreographer Choo San 
Goh, Les Ballets Jazz de Mon-— 
treal is a unique mixture of 
classical dance and jazz, and has 
been described as “‘very sexy.” 
Master classes are still unsure for 
these companies. For ticket 
information, call 863-5966. 

Main Street Dance Theatre’s 
Jazz Co, is performing at 7:30 
on February 6 at Le Club in 
Winooski. A Burlington favorite, 
The Jazz Co. has had somewhat 
technically uneven perfor- 
mances, but the majority of 
their pieces are exciting and 
imaginative. Seeing them is 
definitely worth the effort. In 
addition, MSDT will be present- 
ing a series of workshops and 
informal performances, the first 
being a Paul Temple contact/im- 
prov workshop from 2-5 p.m, on 
February 20. Call MSDT at 
862-9163 for information. 

Darienne Oaks,. the Dance 
Circle and MSDT’s Ketch Dance 
Company and Maris Wolf will be 
combining forces on February 
13 at 2:00 p.m. to present a 
benefit performance for St.’ 
Michael’s, At McCarthy Recital 
Hall, it will be a mixture of 
modern ballet and jazz. Costing 
$4.00 for adults and $2.00 for 
students and children, — this 
should prove to be an exciting 
and eclectic performance of 
some of the best dance from 
around the state. Tickets are 
available at MSDT, Centre de 
Dance, or at the door; call 
655-2000 for further informa- 
tion. 

In all, it looks like it will be 
an exciting spring for dance in 
the Burlington area. The mixture 
of styles and number of perfor- 
mances should satiate any dance- 
maniac’s palate — almost. @ 


The Carousel] 


A Capezio Store, 
104 Church St. 658-4192 


DELIVERY 


= G 
MODERN NOON ee IN 


JAZZ 
BALLET : RVERIE A 
Taking a Dance clase? BURLINGTON, VT. 


Need ballet slippers, tap or jazz shoes? Maybe just a leotard, ODEN 1 TAM~1 412M SUNDAY TIRU THURSDAY 
tights or legwarmers? CPEN TILIZPMRRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


Come to the Carousel, the store just for dancers. CAL OOD = iIOl/ 


DELIVERY S~11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEE KENOr 
Now through February 1 BEER AND WINE JERVED - TAKE OUT ANYTIME 


20% - 50% off selected items, 


SERIGRAPHY 


INSTRUCTOR 


aca te Hayes “Mon. ae 
8 week 

Dee Dardis ae 1/24 
8 weeks 


Dee Dardis me wetLeo West Court 
8 week Ks 
Kathy Ryback nes 8/24 Health 
cg weeks Services 
(Lounge) 


Mon. 1/24 
8 weeks : 


Dancercize 


Aerobics Plus I 


12Noon-1: tern F/S 


4:45-5:45pm | F/S & ST 
12Noon-1:00pm} F/S.& ST {$10 


Sign-up in the Recreational Sports Office, Patrick Gym - Room 219, EXT. 4485 


Aerobics Plus II 


Hatha Yoga 


Morning: Weight 
Conditioning: for 
Women 


Jeanne Hulsen 


Weight, Room 


REGISTRATION INFORMATION: 


Sign-ups begin Monday, January 17 


Please Note: Payment must accompany registration 
Personal checks are accepted (payable to "Recreational Sports") 


NO SIGN-UP WILL BE TAKEN OVER THE TELEPHONE! 


SIGN-UP NOW: Classes are filled 
on a 1st come, 1st serve basis! 


imprinted Sportswear, Athletic Wear, and Accessories 
28 PLAINS ROAD 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 
802-899-2991 


Open Sunday 


STOWE 
SKI BARN 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 
10% OFF WITH COLLEGE I.D. 
ADDITIONAL 10% IF YOU BRING 
THIS AD WITH YOU 
(on all in stock items*) — 
“Except Vuarnet Glasses 


TDK SA C90 $2.79 ea. 


MAXELL UDXL1 $2.99 SHOPPERS 


we 


(with student ID) 


Lins FULL LINE OF 


LE | SKI EQUIPMENT 
cal Skis, Boots, 


Poles, Bindings 
EXPERT REPAIR SHOP * complete line of 


sories 
Overnight ski tuning service races 
Bindings mounted * safety adjustments 
certified binding technicians 
Specializing in high performance 
and quality workmanship 


Open 7 Days - 253-8681 
Rte. 100 - Lower Village 
across from the Stowe Quik Mart 
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-Halsel’s Shot Negates Cat Comeback 


By Andy Cook 

Citizens of Vermont, the buses to 
take you to the State Mental Hospital in 
Waterbury will leave tomorrow. Upon 
arrival you will be treated for shock, 
mental illness, or whatever your condi- 
tion is today after one of the most 
discouraging losses in recent Catamount 
history. 

As for you, Mark Halsel, the one who 
sank a jumper from the lane with five 
seconds left to lift Northeastern to a 
crazy 85 -83 win over UVM last night in 
Boston, negating an unbelievable Cata- 
mount comeback from a 17-point deficit 
in the second half, welcome to the club 
of Darren Maloney, and others who have 
made this season truly one of agonizing 
defeat. 

UVM is now 4-11; Northeastern is 
9-6. 

Here is the unbelievable finish. 
Vermont was losing 64-47 in the first ten 
minutes of the second half, and every- 
body was thinking: here we go again, But 
gradually, the Catamounts pulled to 

within one point, 80-79, with 1:54 left 
on a Bill Brown jumper (he led UVM with 
29 points). With :29 left, the Cats trailed 
82-81 and Northeastern had the ball. But 
somehow, some way, the ball popped 
loose, John Simko picked it up, and with 
14 seconds left, captain Tim Woodlee 

_ nailed both ends of a one-and-one free 
throw (perhaps two of the biggest buc- 
kets of his UVM career) to give the Cats 
an 83-82 lead, their first advantage since 


Kirk McCaskill 
Leaving For 


By Alex Nemerov 

In a way it was fitting, and in a way 
it was not fitting at all. Kirk McCaskill’s 
last hockey game at UVM probably could 
not have been a victory, given the circum- 
stances, but it should have been, His team 
just did not have the firepower to keep 
up with Harvard ‘last Tuesday, but. 
somehow, they should have. 


And if they had, there would have 
been McCaskill himself, like some out- 
tageous fictional character, skating in 
alone on the Harvard goal, 
out his cheeks, and shooting the puck 

§ past Crimson goalie Grant Blair at the 
buzzer, giving UVM a dramatic victory, 


But, as things turned out, Kirk 
McCaskill’s last game was not legendary. 
It was just another loss — the 64th by a 
UVM team in his three-plus seasons here. 
He contributed a secondary assist on the 
first UVM goal, but was held in check the 
rest of the game. He was on the ice for 
two shorthanded Harvard goals, and four 
altogether, 
around him produced only one goal in 12 
opportunities, 


But even if his last game here was not 
memorable, McCaskill, in the minds of 
those who stood and clapped for him as 
he reluctantly left the ice Tuesday, was, 
In his 107 games here he scored 83 goals 
and set up 61 others, totals higher than 
all but eight players in UVM _ hockey 
history. This season, in 15 games, he 
scored 11 goals and had 11 assists, 


After the game he was patient, as. 


usual, with the hordes of well-wishers 
_ ff who crammed the alley-like corridor that 
BB leads to the UVM locker room, He posed 
A for pictures with little girls too young to 
a | giggle at him, and signed programs for 
those old enough to giggle. He gave away 


blowing | 


The power play designed. 


the opening half. 

Suddenly, the passive UVM _ fans 
started huddling around the radio as if 
they were listening to a description of 
Don Larsen’s perfect game, Could UVM 
hang on? The heart said yes. History said 
no, 

Not only did Halsel (28 points) cash 
in on his clutch hoop nine seconds later, 
but UVM — in a play reminiscent of the 
Phoenix Suns’ maneuvers in their triple 
overtime against the Celtics in 1976 — 
was called for calling an illegal timeout 
(the team didn’t have any left) and 
the Huskies’ Skeeter Bryant made one of 
two technical free throws to make it 
85-83, Northeastern. 

When Vermont finally got the ball 
back, Peter Cole was called for traveling, 
and the next three seconds were about as 
important as a pickup game on the 
Harris-Millis playground. 

What was amazing was how the 
Huskies ever let this one almost slip from 
their hands on their home court. Granted 
this Northeastern team is a far cry from 
the two-time defending ECAC North 
Atlantic championship team that featured 
Perry Moss, However, with Halsel and 
Roland Braswell, 
tough to beat. 

At the outset of the second half, 
they blew open a six-point game, as 
Braswell scored three quick buckets. But 
Northeastern was colder than a Saga 
hamburger at the free throw line, and this 
factor, as well as the fine play of Howard 


the Huskies are still” 


Hudson, Brown, Peter Cole (hell, the 


whole team) énabled the Cats to make a 
game out of it. 


Yet when it was over, all the veterans, 


could think about was another loss on the 
campus of Northeastern, where in their 


last endeavor in 1981, the Cats bowed to ° 


the Huskies in overtime in the playoffs. 


Things began positively for UVM, 
especially when you consider the strength 
of the opposition. Brown’s shot off the 
glass in the early going gave the Cats their 
first lead of the game, 8-6, but the 
two-point advantage was not to last long. 
The Huskies shortly thereafter took 
advantage of two hoops and one from 
Bob Phillips to take a 16-10 lead, and 
with 12:46 left in the opening session the 
moans began to echo from Church 
Street to Chelsea. 

But the Cats hung in there, going 
ahead 18-16 with 10:18 to go on a 
Woodlee shot off the glass, a Fairchild 
jumper, a Hudson layup, and another 
Woodlee hoop, Yet Vermont missed a 
golden opportunity to expand the lead 
moments later after Hudson stole the ball 
twice, On the first play he missed a stuff 
attempt, and on the following sequence 
Chris Fairchild was called for traveling. 

Nevertheless, Vermont stayed in the 
contest, as each side took turns swapping 
two-point leads until there were only 
about five minutes left in the half, At 
that point, disaster struck for Bill Whit- 
more’s contingent as the Huskies took 
advantage of a couple of turnovers and 


Bill Brown scored 29 points in last 
night’s loss at Northeastern. 


scored eight unanswered points on a 
Roland Braswell jumper, an Endy Bas- 
quiat layup, a hoop by Robinson, and a 
turnaround by Braswell to take a 32-26 
lead, Vermont fell behind by eight before 
making a comeback, However, the 
inability of the Cats to prevent North- 
eastern from having that second critical 
shot (particularly Halsel, who was the 
league’s rebounding leader last year) sent 
Vermont into the lcoker room trailing 
39-33 at the intermission. 


What’s Cookin’: On Monday night in 
Buffalo, the Cats downed Canisius, 79-76. 
Bill Brown led Vermont with 20 points, 
as UVM evened its all-time record with 
the Golden Griffins at 1-1. Last year, 
Vermont lost the first game between the 
two teams 78-63, at Burlington. e 


Manitoba, Arizona, and Points West 


he said, pointing towards the losing 
locker room, “I wasn’t here to win the 
NCAA Tournament.” 


Vermont coach Jim Cross had 
nothing but praise for his star player, ‘He 
sure did a lot of great things for us,” he 
said. “When you have your mind on a lot 
of different things it’s tough to play well, 
but he got his goals.” 


One of the things on McCaskill’s 
mind recently was the offer made to him 
by John Ferguson, the General Manager 


every one of his sticks to little “squirt” pe 


hockey players in their little patch- 
covered windbreakers. And, as always, he 
talked kindly about UVM and its hockey 


i “It’s been disappointing. Losing does 
'a lot of things to you. (But) I wanted to 
come here. This is a great group of kids,” 
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Kirk McCaskill in action during his last UVM game. 


of the Winnipeg Jets, the team that 
selected him on the fourth round in the 
1981 NHL draft, Perhaps leery of McCas- 
kill’s intention of joining the California 
Angels’ spring camp (the Angels hold his 


baseball rights), ezguson had offered the 
Vermont captain a so-called “trial” with 
the big club, an offer almost unheard of 
in the National Hockey League, The plan 
was to have started a week ago yesterday 
in Ferguson’s old playground, Madison 
Square Garden, against the New York 
Rangers. It would have continued right 
up until McCaskill left for Arizona, bats, 
and baseball in late February. 


But a clause in-McCaskill’s baseball 
contract, stating that he can not play 
other professional sports while bound to 


lohn Decker 


the Angels, negated the plan. An alternate 
arrangement was set up, however, and 
McCaskill is presently in Winnipeg, where 
he will practice, though not nlay, with 
the Jets. “It’s a thrill just to} invited,” 
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he said. 


The Jets’ invitation to McCaskill was 
simply an attempt to expose him to the 
National Hockey League, said Ralph 
Carter of the Winnipeg front office. 
Carter also indicated that the Jets would 
be patient with the former Vermont 
captain, letting him decide first about 


baseball and then, if he wishes, return to 
hockey. 


Carter gave McCaskill little chance of 


_ fitting in with the present Jets team 


anyway. “‘The top nine forward positions 
are pretty well set,’ he said, referring to 
Winnipeg’s top three lines (Dale Hawer- 
chuk—Paul Maclean—Morris Lukowich, 


i Thomas Steen—Bengt Lundholm—Willy 
¢ Lindstrom, 


and Dave Christian—Lucien 
Deblois—Doug Smail). McCaskill was 
given no chance of playing center, where 
number one pick Hawerchuk, Swedish 
import Steen, and 1980 Olympic hero 
Christian are firmly set, 


Last Tuesday, as the final digital 
seconds of Kirk McCaskill’s UVM hockey 
and athletic career ticked off the score- 
board he has lit up.so many times in the 
last three years, there appeared one last 
chance for him to go out in glory. Held to 
only five shots and no real dangerous 
opportunities during the game, he was 
hanging back at the Vermont blueline 
while Harvard players pressed forward in 
attack. Suddenly, the puck bounced out 
towards him, conveniently finding the 
blade of his stick. No One, save the 
referee, was between him and the oppos- 
ing goal. Then, as he started to skate up 
that empty ice, Harvard’s Gary Martin, 
with one quick, villainous stroke of his 
stick, took McCaskill’s skates out from 
under him and the UVM captain fell, face 


first, to the ice. Martin was sent to the 
penalty box immediately, but he looked 
nowhere near as disappointed as McCas- 
kill, who picked himself up off the ice as 
though a bag of bricks were on his 
shoulders, In a way this end was fitting — 
the captain of a losing team tripped up in 
his last seconds as a member of that team 
— but in a way it was not fitting at all. @ 
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addressed this issue 

meeting. He presented UVM as 
an institution whose broad-based 
athletic program would be drop- 
ped from Division I if the 
legislation was passed, Presidents 
from Pepperdine University and 
Hardin-Simmons spoke similarly 
on the subject, and afterwards 
the proposal was voted down by 
more than a two-to-one margin, 


However, the underlying prob- 


lem still remains. 


The large football and bas- 
Ketball programs such as Penn 
State, DePaul, and Alabama are 
supporting the NCAA with their 
television revenue. These schools 
would like a larger cut of this 
money. If they don’t receive it, 
they could easily withdraw from 
the NCAA and negotiate their 
own television contracts in the 
process while generating more 
money for their programs. 

“The council recognizes the 
need to restructure the NCAA 
because the big schools have a 
lot, and they want more,” said 
Farnham, “And they are the 
ones that are earning more. The 
University of Vermont, the 
University of New Hampshire 
and Boston University don’t 
generate any income for the 
NCAA, but Notre Dame, Okla- 
homa, UCLA, USC, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Alabama certainly 
do, They’re generating the tele- 
vision revenue that the NCAA in 
a sense survives on.” 


This June an ad hoc com-— 


mittee of chief executive offi- 
cers, athletic directors, and other 
administrators from Division I 
schools have been called to meet 
and discuss the issue to find a 
viable proposal for the NCAA 


We have just about 


every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 
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Council that can be voted on in 
1984. 

“Through Dean Miser and 
Denis Lambert, we'll be follow- 
ing this issue. In whatever way 
we have to, we’ll stay on top of 
this one to get the kind of 
instrument that properly sorts 
out the type of institution that 
we are and the types of divisions 
there ought to be,”’ said Coor, 

Proposal 48 set minimum 
scholastic levels for Division I 
freshman athletic _ eligibility. 
Under its terms, in order for 
first-year college students to 
compete, they must have 
achieved a grade-point average of 
2.0 in a “core curriculum” in a 


cont’d from cover 


“This proposal is the most 
minimal step toward saying that 
a student must be a student first, 
before he or she can be an 
athlete,” said Coor. “It is not in 
my judgment a perfect instru- 
ment, In fact, it’s not the best 
instrument, But if we had left 
that convention, particularly 
with 100 presidents and chan- 
cellors of Division I schools 
there, without saying there will 
be some mechanism started to 
insure academic standards, I 
believe that campuses- would 
have begun to abandon NCAA. 
They would have begun to say 
that NCAA is not interested in 
academic standards and we’re 


I would hope that Southern University 


and the other colleges don’t pull out, 


because I believe that the adjustment must 
be made, and it should be made with them, 


—Lattie Coor 


not without them. 


minimum of 11 courses with at 
least three years in English, two 
years in social science, two years 
in physical or natural science, 
and two years in mathematics. 
They also must have a combined 
score of 700 on the SAT or 15 
of a possible 36 on the ACT. 
This proposal, which will go into 
effect August 1, 1986, does not, 
however, set guidelines for 
admission. If a prespective 


student-athlete has not met all 
of these requirements he or she 
may enroll in a minimum 
of 24 credit hours, and if “‘satis- 
factory progress’ is shown 
toward obtaining a degree that 
player will be eligible as a 
sophomore. 


going to do something else.” 
Although the passage of this 
legislation pleased many repre- 
sentatives at the convention, it 
caused a strong reaction from 
educators from the 16 histori- 
cally black institutions which 
are members. of Division I. 
Although they agreed that some 
minimum academic standards 
must be set, they argued that 
the use of the standardized SAT 
or ACT is.culturally discriminat- 
ing against blacks. They are also 
infuriated that not a single 
representative from a_histori- 
cally-black institution was asked 
to be an active 


in the American Council on 
Education’s 22-member commit- 
tee that devised this legislation. 


22 Main StWinooski 
655-0510 


participant © 


Dr. Jesse Stone, Jr., Presi- 
dent of Southern University 
(Baton Rouge, La.) and former 
Louisiana Supreme Court jus- 
tice, said he would urge each of 
the 117 historically black insti- 
tutions to withdraw from the 
NCAA and the ACE. 


“I would hope that South- 
ern University and the other 
colleges don’t pull out, because I 
believe that the adjustment must. 
be made, and it should be made 
with them, not without them,” 
said Coor. 

Figures released by the 
Coliege Board, an organization 
based in New York City which 
sponsors the SAT, showed that 
whites average higher scores than 
blacks on the test. In 1982 the 
national combined-score average 
for blacks was 707, compared to 
927 for whites. This figure 
marked a high for blacks over 
the last six years. In the 1982 
results for the Iowa City-based 
ACT, a standardized test used 
predominantly in the West and 
Midwest, only 28 percent of 
blacks who took the test scored 
a 15 or better,compared to 75 
percent of whites, Dr. Coor 
addressed the convention on 


these flaws which he saw in this- 


legislation. 

“J think -it was uncon- 
scionable that the American 
Council on Education did not 


have active participation of thé 
predominantly black colleges. 
They should have been involved. 

“Secondly, there are prob- 
lems with the use of SATs — 
particularly the cultural bias. 
And that, in my judgment, must 
be attended to before this policy 
takes effect. 


“And if it does affect any 
students — black or white — ina 
differential way, in the three 
successive NCAA meetings that 
are going to be held before this 
proposal takes effect, I urge that 
they really look .at the impact 
and see if there is a better 
instrument that can be used. But 
it was important at this meeting 
to state definitely the academic 
standards that are going to be 
made a part of the proposal.” 


Coor himself feels that the 
end of freshman eligibility 
entirely may be a more effective 
answer to the student-athlete 
problem. 


“We didn’t have freshman 
eligibility in intercollegiate ath- 
letics 20 years ago. If, for 
example, you look at a football 
school, a freshman player there 
enters the campus a month 
before school starts. The first 
full semester of his life on the 


campus, he is devoting 20 to 30 . 


hours a week to a varsity sport. 
Now there is no way that even 
the strongest student is going to 
be able to fully get involved in 


what the campus itself is all. 


about. 


“The standard that was 
passed requires that a student 
have a C average in high school 
in real courses — not those 
contrived ones that people have 
been using — and some evidence 
of a minimal standard (SAT). If 
they don’t have either of those, 
they really should spend a full 
year working to make sure that 
they. have the academic prepara- 
tion to complete their educa- 
tion.” 6 
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Fall 1982 Intramural 


2S , “ey TOUCH FOOTBALL: 
ws “RB” LEAGUE HOCKEY — MEN: Sigma Phi defeated Nordic Horde 36-12. 


S.B. Rams defeated Mojo Risers 3-2. 


CO-REC VOLLEYBALL: 
og set ? mye G Strikers defeated the Pee Wee's 2-0. ae oe 
ee  & (4 ae Bigs SOCCER CHAMPIONS — MEN: 
ea i : % otin Boot A ; 
BASKETBALL — WOMEN, as : oters defeated Hamilton Strikers 1-0. 


D.T.’s defeated NADS 28.24. 
ete : oF 


t 


os 2 ee were oe Mo oh 
EY TROT — WOMEN: Amy LeBaron (1 eas ie 7. 
war DeFreest (10:56). & bas f  , Ly (SINGLES) — WOMEN: 


McElwain (9:06); G : TRAY p= Amy Bentley defeated Dee Dee Keider 7-5, 6:1. 


Robin Lawrence (10:51); Joyce 
TURKEY TROT — MEN: Steve 
Tom Hoen (9:36); David Boyle (10:30). 


: Rik: y — MEN: : a oe ge 1 ie 
“c” LEAGUE HOCKE ‘C” LEAGUE B a 
: Shmegmites 3-1. Be ASKETBALL — : 
Sigma Nu defeated . Millis defeated Jeanne Mance 42 MEN: 


-36. 


ee 


re aol me a VOLLEYBALL — WOMEN: 
4 1 Uy aie 3 (oF Lo VOLLEYBALL — MEN: Simpson 4th defe; : : 
y to _ MEN le eated Pi Beta Phi 2-0. 
“a” LEAGUE BASKETBALL TABLE TENNIS: Russell Ryan defeated The Bo Bo’s defeated the Beach Bums 2-1.« 


FALO defeated D.E.E.N.K.’s 48-46. Bao Nguyen 21217: Jy ey | 5, tn & eB 


GOLF: Randy Frost (no photo available) 


Thanks INTRAMURAL SUPERVISORS AND OFFICIALS — FALL 1982 


BASKETBALL: Supervisors: Atsales, Melanie; Garnett, Jim;.Harder, Cathy; Surico, Matt. Officials: Agel, Jesse; Bowdring, Lisa; Clancy, Margaret; Clapp, Meridith; 

Davis, Barbara; Hare, John; Heitzman, Eric; Higgins, Debbie; Jones, Gordon; Kunkel, Angie; Leahy, Kevin; Lee, Garland; Libby, Steven; Malinowski, Cindy; Pann, 

David: Rackliffe, Mark; Sauer, Brenda; Saunders, Christine; Swasey, Kim; Whitney, Sarah; Worthy, Keith. 

HOCKEY: Supervisors: Cantus, Bill; Litton, Mark; Reichert, Bill. Officials: Chace, Scott; Clancy, John; Delorey, Chris; Kenney, Steve; Laughlin, Robert; Lupas, Sam; 

McCaskill, Kirk; Messina, Tony; Saville, Dave; Toland, Andy; Winnicki, Matt. 

VOLLEYBALL: Supervisors: Bowdring, Lisa; Harder, Cathy; Surico, Matt. Officials: Anglim, Anne; Burke, Karen; Ceylan, Sinan; Dignum, Jeanne; Higgins, Debbie; 

Kail, Susan; Lem, Robert; Michael, Tim; Sauer, Brenda; Sell, Linda; Spaulding, Dan; Strobel, Joni. : 

SOCCER: Supervisors: Atsales, Melanie; Garnett, Jim. Officials: Bentley, Amy; Clapp, Meredith; Dan, Biz; Jason, Bonnie; Kunkel, Angie; Libby, Steven; Paterson, 

Donald; Peck, Craig; Scholten, MaryAnn; Schultz, Jennifer; Watson, Wendy. (802) 656-4485 
Patrick Gymnasium 


TOUCH FOOTBALL: Supervisor: Gutterson, Don. Officials: Coleman, Margaret; Laughlin, Robert; McCrory, Lisa; Nelson, Richard; Whitney, Sarah. Burlington, Vermont 05405 
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Celts’ Wedman 


Trade Rates A Steal 


By Michael Sagansky 

Apparently baskeball’s eld- 
est mogul, the universally recog- 
nized genius of his sport, Red 
Auerbach, has done it again, 
The man repeatedly makes the 
moves that others merely dream 
of. This past week Boston’ s GM 
sent his eleventh man, rookie 
Darren Tillis, in addition to next 
year’s first round draft choice 
(which will be near the end of 
the round) to basketball’s dun- 
geon, Cleveland, for forward 
Scott Wedman. The Celtics’ new 
man is a bonafide NBA star and 
superior foul-shooter who rank- 
ed second in both scoring and 
sp heunee On his former team. 


Wedman’s arrival raises 
several questions for the Green. 
Firstly, how will the 6’7” small 
forward fit into the line-up? 
Tillis spent all but a few minutes 
a game gathering splinters on the 
bench. Everyone ‘else on the 
Celtics roster has made sub- 
stantial contributions to the 
team. Conversely, Wedman 
started and averaged 37 minutes 
per game for the Cavaliers. Celtic 
Coach Bill Fitch now has the 
difficult task ahead of juggling 
the minutes and egos of all his 
troops. 

Possibly one of the main 
reasons for the Celts’ move is 
that Wedman is a much-needed 
insurance policy for the future. 
Although M. L. Carr is the 
team’s spiritual leader, the veter- 
an swingman has assuredly lost a 
step and may be in his last 
season. That, combined with the 


CHAMPLAIN LANES 


myriad of injuries that have | 
afflicted Boston — Parrish, . 
Robey, and Archibald have all 
been significantly bothered — 
points to the necessity of the 
acquisition. 

Perhaps the biggest insur- 
ance- related motivation behind 
the deal is the growing paranoia 
in Boston that superstar super- 
sub Kevin McHale is currently 
playing his last season in a Celtic 
uniform. The 6711” forward’s 
contract with the Celts runs out 
at the end of the playoffs. Thus 
far the pace of negotiations have 
been less than encouraging for 
Celtic rooters, 

Similarly, Boston’s golden 
boy, Larry Bird, is due to 
become a free agent at the end 
of next season. The feeling 
around Boston is that Bird 


16 airconditioned lanes 
Complete stock of bowling balls 


Cocktail lounge 


saturday Night Bowling Specials 


Just 5 minutes south of Sears on Shelbourne Ied. 


will be signed at all costs,but the 


fact’ that the newest Celtic is 
now the highest paid Celtic, at a 
reported $700,000 per annum, 
complicates matters further, 
There is conceivably a much 
less complex explanation for the 
transaction, however. It could 
simply be attributed to the guile 
of Auerbach combined with the 
continued stupidity of Cleveland 
owner Ted Stepien, The result of 
this meeting of two of profes- 
sional basketball’s most -well 
known men (for markedly oppo- 
site. reasons) is that Boston’s 
chances of winning the NBA 
crown have been _ greatly 
enhanced while Cleveland has 
undeniably strengthened its 
claim as the NBA’s worst and 
most poorly-run organization. 
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Rugby Shirts... $28 


regularly $39 


Daily 10-9 Sun.12-5 
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CASTAWATS ANNUAL SALE 


Whether your look is 


classic, casual or creative, 
Castaways has it here for you. 


FREE PARKING IN REAR 
47 Main St., Burlington 658-9191 
Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 10-5, Fri. 10-6, Sat. 10-5 
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NECTOR’S 


Live Entertainment 
No Cover Charge 
Seven Nights A Week| 


MICHAEL KEHOE 
117 CHURCH ST. 


corner of CHURCH and COLLEGE 


Breakfast-Lunch-Dinner 


Not every Moe, Larry, or Curly can work for the Cynic... 


Late Night 
Gravy and Fries 


188 Main St., Burlington 
658-4771 
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But you can!!! see page 15 for details 


S.A. CONCERTS PRESENTS: 


*& the excitable bi 


WARREN ZEVON" 


LUMS OFFERS: 
© A Beautiful Batch of Burgers 
e Complete Sandwich Menu 

© Country Garden Salad Bar 

© Selected Beers and Wine 

® Varied Dinner Menu 

Steaks — Chicken — Seafood — Italian Dishes 
Kids Can Dine For 
A Dollar Seventy Nine 


solo recital with special guest: 


*** AZTEC TWO-STEP*** \\ 


WARREN ZEVON 


sunday, Feb. 6 at the Flynn Theatre 
Two shows: 7:30 & 10:30 pom 


OPEN 
11 AM 'til 1:00 AM — WEEKENDS 'til 2 AM 


Tickets: = $7.25 with UVM LD. 
98.75 General public 


Plattsburgh, 


AVAILABLE AT THE UVM CAMPUS TICKET STORE AND THE 
FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE. FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
656-3085. 


WILLISTON RD. — NEAR AIRPORT 
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Special Teams Collapse 


Goals by Mike Maher and Rob McConnell gave 
UVM an early 2-0 lead Saturday night in New Haven 
against Yale, but before you could say “upset,” the 
Bulldogs stormed back with two goals of their own. 
From there, they put five more behind beleaguered 
UVM goalie Mike Mundorf, and sent their 1,650 fans 
home happy, 

“It’s been our power play and our penalty killing 
that’s hurt us the past two games,” said UVM coach 
Jim Cross, referring to the latest misfortunes suffered 
by his special teams, which gave up one power play 
goal and one short-handed goal against Yale. “We’re 
just having problems doing the job.” 

Yale’s power play goal was especially disappoint- 
ing, coming as it did a scant 2:37 after McConnell’s 
shot had put the Bulldogs two behind, The short- 
handed goal, scored by Bob Logan, capped an unans- 
wered three-goal Yale tally in the second period, 
made it 5-2 and effectively put the game out of reach. 

Vermont’s work in the offensive zone was 
another chapter in the by now familiar tale of missed 
opportunities. “Four times we worked ourselves in 
alone on their goalie,” said Cross, “and we didn’t 
score on any of them.” 

The New Hampshire Wildcats will be in town 
Saturday night for a 7:30 game against UVM. When 
asked if his team might accept a little of the good 
luck that has eluded them, in the form of injuries, hot 
goaltenders, and one-goal losses, this season, Cross 
said, “We’re not looking for excuses, we’ve just got to 
go out and do it.” 


Top-Notch Show 


—Alex Nemerov 


Sunday’s overdue snowstorm was particularly 
gratifying for UVM skiing director Chip LaCasse and 
his men’s and women’s cross country teams. Since a 
ruling in San Diego last week by the NCAA that the 
National Skiing Championships in Montana will now 
be a co-ed title, the teams currently ski with each 
other’s results in mind. LaCasse, therefore, was a 
happy man on Sunday as Mother Nature and. both 
teams had superlative afternoons. 

UVM competed against Dartmouth, Middlebury, 
Williams and St. Lawrence in a five-team Time Trial 
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VM SportsNote 


ALL CAMPUS PARTY 
~ DRINK, SING and DANCE 


~D.J. SULLIVAN | 


(famous for his Cape Cod Happy Hours) 


MARSH DINING HALL 


$2.00 ADMISSION 
~ SPONSORED BY THE SENIOR CLASS — 


in Old Forge, New York. The men captured the first 
Six positions while the women won three of the top 
five spots, 

LaCasse was not overly surprised by the results. 
“We knew we-had the caliber (of skiers) to do very 
well. The teams performed exceptionally well. Todd 
Boonstra is the best in the U.S.” 

Boonstra is a sophomore transfer from the 
University of Minnesota at Duluth. That school 
dropped its ski program, allowing UVM the good 
fortune of not losing Boonstra’s eligibility for the 
season. (Normally when a student transfers he is 
ineligible to compete for the first season at his 
new university or college.) The U.S, National Team 
member won the race at 40:22. ; 

Right behind him was freshman Frederick 
Thaulow. Thaulow, a native of Oslo, Norway, posted 
a time of 40:40. 

Paul Sjulstad passed the finish line ten seconds 
later to capture the third spot. Sjulstad, also from 
Norway, is a senior co-captain. 

“With the dry season so far into the winter this 
was our first chance to get a good look at our cross 
country skiers. They looked really good,” LaCasse 
said. 

Meanwhile, the alpine team has had some posi- 
tive results. Tor Melander won the Chaplain Race at 
Pico while his teammate, Mark Smith, took home the 
Eastern Cup run at Burke Mountain. 

—Michael Saqansky 


irst Home Loss 


“You picked the wrong game to see,” said coach 
Jean Condon after the women’s basketball Cata- 
mounts bowed decisively to the Huskies of North- 
eastern, 74-48, last Saturday at Patrick Gym. 

The Catamounts, whose record dropped to 3-6 
with the loss, suffered their first home defeat of the 
season. 

Turnovers were a big factor. By halftime, Ver- 
mont had committed 11 turnovers, whereas North- 
eastern had committed only two. The turnovers 
forced Vermont to foul in attempts to get the ball 
back. Unfortunately, this led to more Northeastern 
baskets, and the score at the end of the first half was 
33-19, Northeastern. 

Despite the Cats’ usual hustle at both ends of the 
court, Vermont could not use the enthusiastic play to 
their advantage. In both halves, Vermont had many 
second. opportunities on field goals thanks to. out- 
standing offensive rebounding position by Margaret 
Anderson and Candy Halverson. Their second shots 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 23 
8:00 - 1:00 am. 


5O° DRAFTS - 


just wouldn’t fall, however: UVM shot a dismal 26% 
from the floor. 

“That low shooting percentage killed us. That 
was the game. We didn’t bring it back afterward,” 
said Condon. 

Vermont started out with a 2-3 zone defense, 
and switched to other defensive formations through- 
out the contest. However, quick passing by North- 
eastern’s playmaker, Desiree Clagon, enabled the 


Huskies to penetrate the zone and follow up with 
many successful lay-ups by Northeastern’s leading 
scorer, captain Kym Cameron, who finished with 17 
points — the game’s high scorer. 

Lisa Johnson led the Catamounts with 10 points. 
Vermont’s next home game is this Saturday, against 
Dartmouth, 


—Doug Aronson 
Conger, Kelly Shine in Win 


Enthusiasm, coupled with a blend of experienced 
veterans and eager rookies, propelled the University 
of Vermont women’s gymnastics team to their first 
victory this season, last Saturday afternoon against 
Bridgeport University, at the Patrick Gym. 

A gymnastics meet’s events are judged according 
to several factors, among which is the degree of 
difficulty in a routine, The four components of a 
meet are vaulting, the uneven parallel bars, the 
balance beam, and the floor exercise, It was in the 
latter two events that UVM shone brightest, and they 
overcame a slight deficit to defeat Bridgeport by 
149.55 to 147.90. 


Senior co-captain Maureen Conger and freshman 
Andrea Kelly were outstanding all day. Together, 
they combined for 61,25 of the team’s total points. 
Kelly, from Brockton, Massachusetts, turned in a 
smooth performance on the uneven bars and pro- 
duced an 8,20, surpassing the closest score (that of 
Bridgeport’s Mary Wood) by’ .40 points, Meanwhile, 
Conger combined a succession of impressive . back- 


handsprings with an array of dance steps to score an 
8.05. 


Crowd favorite Tracy Gibbons performed well in 
the two events in which she competed, taking second 
place overall in the vaulting with an 8.15, Freshman 
Barbie Conger showed poise in the floor exercise, 
posting a 7.40, Junior co-captain Lisa Reitzas over- 
came a nasty fall and a difficult routine on the bars to 
score a solid 7.75, 


—Gregg Picker 
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Economics Talk 

On Thursday, January 27, Harry 
Magdoff, co-editor of the Monthly 
Review, will be at UVM to speak on 
current economic problems of the day 
with the supply side approach, The talk 
will be in the Waterman building — 
Memorial Lounge, at 8 p.m, 


ROTC Congrats 


The University of Vermont Army 
ROTC would like to congratulate all of 
the winners of the fund-raising Christmas 
raffle. The winners were Sue Purdy, Rene 
Germain, Kelly Chickering, Jane Braun, 
Tim Prior, Lise Cote, Ben Clark, Al 
Emery, Barb Eastman, Vicki Czechut, 
David Donahue, H. B. King, John Zedick- 
lik, Laurie La Barr, Beverly Granger, 
Claire Cronin, Valerie Barr, Sam Spar- 
hawk, Fred Boyce, Kevin McCarthy, 
Robin Lynch, Sandra Manley, Nancy 
Shea, Kevin Cannery, Mary Ann Lorraine 
and R, Bartiromo, 

Thanks again to the following people 
and businesses for supporting us by their 
donations: Captain Dennis Bruner, Mills 
and Greer, Fine Lines, Peceras, Hayes and. 
Carney, Inc., Athletes Foot, Uptons, 


Barrel of Fun, All Seasons Factory 
jOutlet, Peter Firkey, Four Winds Restau- 
rant, King’s Kove, Doolin’s, Apple 


Mountain Levi’s, The Yarn Cellar, Ken’s 
Pizza, Jasmin Discount Center, Papa Joes, 


Jo Anns Nut House and The Waterville | 


Market. 


All proceeds from the raffle will go ~ 


towards defraying the cost of the annual 
military ball held in the spring, 


Rev. Barnes Fund 


The Reverend S. G. Barnes Fund was 
established to aid needy UVM. students 
who plan on attending religious confer- 
ences. A very limited amount is available 
so applications should be filed as soon as 
possible if definite plans are being made 
to participate in any upcoming confer- 
ences, For applications and further 
information, please contact Sarah 
MacCarthy, Financial Aid Office, 330 
Waterman, ext. 3156. 


L/L Co-ops Open 


The Pottery and Photography Co-ops 
at the Living/Learning Center are open to 
everyone in the UVM community, Both 
are complete facilities with non-credit 
instruction available, The fee is $33 per 
semester (with an additional $2 for 
pottery safety masks). Please stop by or 
call for further details: Pottery x4150, 
Joan Watson. Photography x4149, John 
Perry. : 


Testing for Teaching 


Any University of Vermont student 
who wishes to be accepted in a program 
in a teaching field in Art, Elementary, 
Home Economics, Music, Physical, Secon- 
dary, or Vocational-Technical Education, 
must pass a written test. Proficiency in 
the use and range of vocabulary, logical 
expression of ideas, paragraph arrange- 
ment, sentence structure and spelling will 
be judged on the basis of a few para- 
graphs written on a suggested subject, 

The test will be given - Tuesday, 
February 1, and Wednesday, February 2, 


LOOK AT ALL 
CE THAT SNOww! 


from 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. in Room 101, 
Votey Hall. Please sign up immediately in 
Room 306 Waterman for the evening of 
your choice, 


Women’s Softball Tryouts 


Any women interested in trying out 
ror the women’s softball varsity team 
should report to the Fieldhouse on 
Tuesday, Jan. 25th at 6:00 p.m. For 
information please call coach Guerette at 
x4441. 


Author Hale Speaks 


Judson Hale, editor of Yankee 
Magazine, The Old Farmer’s Almanac, 
and author of the newly released book, 
Inside New England, will speak at the LAL 
Center on January 27th at 7:00 in 115 
Commons, Renowned for his humorous 
anecdotes and vibrant personality, Hale 
will share the details of the path to his 
successful writing and editing career, and 
relate pertinent information to fledgling 
writers. 

A native New Englander, Hale was 
born in Boston, raised in Maine, and 
presently resides in New Hampshire. He 
has appeared on the Today and Mike 
Douglas shows, and his humorous new 
book recently went into its fourth 
printing, Inside New England is presently 
on display at the UVM bookstore. 

The Living/Learning Center Writing 
Lab is sponsoring Mr. Hale. 


Student Broadcasting 


Students interested in gathering or 
broadcasting news on a voluntary basis 
for UVM’s radio station, WRUV, can call 
656-4399 and ask for Lee Pagliuca or 
Polly Pierce. Responsible and _ reliable 
students only need apply. No previous 
experience necessary, 


St. Mike Theatre 


St. Michael’s College award-winning 
theater production, Pathelin and The 
Physician: Two French Farces, will be 
performed for the public at no charge in 
preparation for regional competition in 
the American College Theatre Festival. 
The plays will be staged at 8 p.m., Satur- 
day, Jan. 22, and at 2 p.m., Sunday, Jan. 
23 in the St. Michael’s McCarthy Arts 
Center. Seating is free, on a first-come, 
first-served basis. 


L/L Gallery Show 


The Gallery at the Living/Learning 
Center presents a show of Paintings & 
Constructions, by Jack Larned and Eleni, 
two artists now living and working in 
Wellfleet, Mass. 


Know Your Trees 


Would you like to know the names 
of the trees you see every day? Now is 
the time to learn! With the leaves gone, 
many other clues become available to us. 
There will be a Winter Tree Identification 
Workshop at the Green Mountain Audu- 
bon Nature Center in Huntington on 
Saturday, January 22. Meet at the Visi- 
tor’s Center on Sherman Hollow Road at 
10 a.m. The workshop will be partly 
inside, partly outside. Fee is $1 per per- 
son, Call 434-3068 for more information. 


THAT'S RIGHT... IT'S ONTo THE 
SLOPES FOR ME, PHINNY ! 


Radiology Course 


Beginning January 31 and continuing 
through February 11, the Radiological 
Safety Office will offer a course on the 
safe use of radioactivity. This course is 
designed for researchers, technicians, 
students, faculty and any other interested 
persons who are currently working with 
radiation or who plan to do so. 

The objective of the course is to 
impart the principles and techniques of 
radiation safety as concerns the use of 
tadiactivity measurements, standardiza- 
tion and monitoring techniques, mathe- 
matical calculations, and potential biolo- 
gical effects. The emphasis of the course 


is on safety rather than research methods. | 


Registration forms are available in 
Room 004, Rowell Building or call 
656-2570. 

There is no charge for the course. 


Nursing Scholarship 


The National Student Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation Foundation has received a 
$100,000 grant from American Medical 
International, an. investor-owned com- 
pany, to award SO scholarships to nursing 
students next year. 

To receive a $2,000 scholarship, 
nursing students would have to agree to 
work for a year in a hospital owned by 
the company. The criteria for receiving a 
scholarship are financial need, academic 
achievement, involvement in student 
nursing organizations, and community 
activities related to health care. 

The deadline for applications is 
February 1, 1983. For more information, 
contact Edi Brown, NSNAF, 10 Colum- 
bus Circle, Room 2330, New York, NY; 
10019. 


Equipment Check-Out 


Effective Monday, January 17, all 
recreational sports equipment (other than 
racquetball and tennis) will be checked 
out at the new Recreational Sports 
Equipment Cage, located in the West 
Gym, under the balcony. 


Artist Reception 
A reception for the artists will be 
held Monday, Jan. 17, 5-7 p.m., at the 
Gallery in the Commons Building of 
Living/Learning Center, UVM. The show 
runs through Feb. 3. All are welcome. 


UVM Music Symposium 


The University of Vermont music 
department is sponsoring its Ninth 
Symposium on Contemporary Music 
from Jan. 19 to 25. Bertram Turetzky, 
internationally known double bass vir- 
tuoso, is the guest artist. Three public 
concerts in the Music Building Recital 
Hall will be presented as part of the 
symposium. 

Turetzky will perform works by Ken 
Gaburo, Tom Johnson, Douglas Leedy, 
Thelonius Monk, Thomas Read and 
Elliott Schwartz Friday, Jan. 21, at 8 
p.m, Music for Solo Double Bass by Read 
was commissioned by Turetzky in 1975. 
General admission for these concerts 
is $2.00, students $1.00. 

On Tuesday, Jan. 25 student com- 
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posers will present a free concert of their 
works at 12 noon. 


| Church St. Center 


Beginning Monday, January 24, there 
will be an exhibit of Watercolors by 
Barbara Smail at the Church Street 
Center, Through February 4. Free: 

On Monday, January 24, there will 
be a workshop at the Church Street 
Center on The Repressive Nature of 
Pornography. It will be presented by 
Sandra Corry at 7:30 p.m. and will be 
free and open to the public. 


Guitarist Geoff Poister 


Start the semester off right! Stop on 
by the Cellar Door Coffeehouse and hear 
Geoff Poister play his fantastic style of 
folk music on the fiddle, guitar and 
hammer dulcimer. He’s appearing at 9:00 
on Thursday, Jan. 20 (tonight!) at Slade ~ 
Hall. Only $1.50. Munchies available, 
BYOB — don’t miss it. 


Draft Registration 
Do you have questions about regis- 
tering for the draft? Have you gotten a 


‘letter from the Selective Service asking 


you to register? Know all your options 
before acting. There is now a body of 
student draft counselors who can tell you 
your options and lend support. Call 
656-2590 for more information. 


NIAF Scholarships 


The National Italian American Foun- 
dation announces three scholarships avail- - 
able in 1983. Eligible applicants should 
write to: Educational Scholarship Pro- 
gram, NIAF, 1019 19th Street, N.W., 
Suite 800, Washington, D.C., 20036. 

Undergraduate stipends range from 
$250-750/year for students enrolled for 
Fall, 1983. Deadline: April 15, 1983. . 

Coinmunication — Jourmalism Scho- 
larships for students enrolled in either 
program, Scholarships range up _ to 
$1,000. Deadline: March 15, 1983. 

Americo Di Pietro Memorial Prize is 
open to all young Americans of Italian 
descent. Applicants must be no older 
than 25 and be specializing in engineer- 
ing, the sciences or humanities. The prize 
in the amount of $250 will be awarded to 
the student who writes the best statement 
on what Italian ethnicity has meant and 
how he or she intends to maintain ethnic 
ties through college and into a career. 
Statements must be no longer than 
750 words. Submit a typewritten original | 
and three copies, along with a card 
containing your name, address, age, and 
name of college or university to: The 
DiPietro Prize Competition, The National 
Italian American Foundation, 1019 19th 
Street, N.W., Suite 800, Washington, DC 
20036. Deadline is March 1, 


Senior Class Happy Hour 


The Senior Class Council is bringing 
Cape Cod Happy Hour personality D.J. 
Sullivan to the Marsh Dining Hall at UVM 
on Sunday night, January 23. Admission 
is $2.00 at the door. The show begins at 
9:00. Reminisce and relive summer 
memories over 50 cent drafts and D.J.’s 
3-hour show. 


TLL NEVER UNDERSTAND THESE 
PSYCHOTIC PEOPLE WHO WwoulD 


RATHER SKI THAN KEEP UP Wm 
THEIR WORK .. 


“CALENDAR 


FRI 1/21 


SPORTS 


THURS 1/20) 


}OPEN HOUSE 


SAT \/22 Indoor Track - men, at Bates with FILM 


New Hampshire. 1:00. : 
SPORTS Swimming - men and women, at IRA film, Stalag 17 235 Marsh Life } 


. Northeastern. 1:00. Science. 2:30, 7 & 9. 
Women’s Organizational and} [Basketball - men. Maine. 7:30. Basketball - men, Maine.-3:00 Ski - men and women. at St. Sigma Phi Epsilon: presents 
Referral Center (WORC) is spon-| {Ski - men and women, at St. Basketball - women, Dartmouth Lawrence Carnival, Lake Placid, Airplane, BI06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 
soring an Open House, Marsh} [Lawrence Carnival, Lake Placid, 5:30. ~ NY. Time TBA. 6:00. 


Lounge, Billings Center, 
refreshments will be served. 7:00. 


MUSIC 


Folk Music, Geoff Poister, at the 
Cellar Door Coffeehouse, Slade 
Hall, UVM, munchies available: 
9:00. 


FILM 


SA Film, One Trick Pony, BIO6 
Angell Lecture Ctr. 7, 9:30°% 12. 


NY. Time TBA. 


SUN (1/23: hase 


Senior Class Council presents 
FILM Cape Cod Happy Hour/Senior Class 
Party, Marsh Dining Hall, UVM. 
9:00. 


SEMINAR 


Dr. John McCormack, UVM, 
Biochemically Based Assays for 
New Anti-Cancer Drugs, B403 
Given Bldg. 12:00. 


SA Film, From Russia with Love. 
BIO6 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7 & 9:30. 


Erker iooenna 


MON 1/24 7 


MISC 


Tour, Guide to the Library. for Conti- 
nuing Education’ students, 
Bailey/Howe Library, free. 5:30. 


WED 1/26 


SPORTS 


Basketball - men, New Hampshire. 
#230: 

Swimming - men, Norwich with St 
Michael's. 4:00. 


THURS 1/2 


MISC 


Information Meeting for Arts and 
Sciences Commuters. Marsh 
Lounge, Billings Ctr. 3:30. 


MUSIC 


Frica Van derLinde. Piano Recital. 
sponsored by the Music 
_ inthe Recital Hall. 12:00 


Workshop, The Repressive Nature 


LECTURES 


From the Artist's Viewpoint: A 
Look at the Fleming's Collection, a 
I6 week lecture series, with Royce 
Dendiler, independent film make, 
Wilbur Room, Fleming Museum, $3 
general admission: free to 
members: 10:00. 

Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness, with Roger Secker-Walker, 
M.D., Director of the Vermont Lung 
Center, Carpenter Auditorium. 
Given Bldg., free. 4:00. 


of Pornography, Sandra Corry, 
Church Street Center, free. 7:30. 


od 
S 


Erika Doering 


MUSIC 


Bertrum Turetzky in Recital, part of 
the Ninth Symposium on Contem- 
porary Music, Recital Hall, Music 
Bidg., $3 general, $2 Student. 8:00. 
Eoik Music, Welcome Table, Col- 
lege Street Congregational Church. 
8:00. 


CAREER CORNER 


- Seniors wishing to interview with the following employers must have 
a credential file set up and must submit a resume, in person, to the 
Center for Career Development from JANUARY 18-24: 


lI7 - 2/3. Jack Larned and Eleni, 
| Paintings and Constructions. The 
Gallery, Living/Learning Ctr., UVM 
IW8 - 2/4, Peter Moriarty and Dan 
Higging. The Photograph as Social 
Document. Francis Colburn 
Gallery, Williams Hall, UVM 
1/5 - 4/30, Literary References to 
Wine. from Special Collections. 
Bailey/Howe Library. lobby 

2 2/4. Watercolors. Ba bats 


TUES 1/25 


SPORTS 


Basketball - women, at Fairfield. 
7:00. 
Gymnastics - men, Dartmouth. 
7:00. 


SEMINAR 


Demonstration of Data Phase 
System at Bailey/Howe Library, 
Projection Room. 9:00 & 1:10. 


WORKSHOP: 


Jan. 18-24 | Jan. 20-26 Jan. 21-27 Swimming - women, at Albany hurch Street Center 
Bank of New York. G. Fox & Co. General Electric State. 4:00. Sexual Assault! How Much Do You 
Markem Corp. Gould/Modicon Div. Nat'l Bank of No. ~ Know? Church Street Center, free. 
a Jan. 19-25 Naval Underwater America BO: 
| N.H. Bettigole Pratt & Whitney Raytheon MISC 
; R.C.A. Jan. 26-28 Texas Instruments 


Study Skills Series, Time Manage- 
ment, .CBW Recreation. Room, 


technical) 
Texas Instruments _ Digital Equip. Corp. ees 


EPISCOPAL 


e's : re sponsored by Counseling and o 
a Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Testing, X3340. 7:00. + ; 
: Staff. See below for further details. Lecture - Visiting Artists, Critics D. SERVICES 
| Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop and Art Historians Lecture Series e) 
: | Tues. 1/25 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Interview” presents Kathleen Schneider on ie ON CAMPUS: 
Wed. 1/26 zs pm, CCD —* to singlet ete Art, 402 Williams Hall, Thursdays: 6:30.p.m. 
; -7 pm, 216 “How to Prepare a Resume” ree. 5:00. 
: Living/Learning Fl LM 
| ee a me cere a Resume irish Studies Program presents The 


MUSIC 


UVM Student Composers, concert, 
part of the Ninth Symposium on 
Contemporary Music, Recital Hall, 
Music Bldg., free. 12:00. 


Informer, 2\6 Living/Learning Ctr. 
Commons, free and open to the 
public. 8:00 

‘13A Films, Deer Hunter. Billings 
Center, North Lounge, free. 8:00 


Five-week Career Clarification Groups will be conducted by CCD. The 

first group will start meeting Thursday, Feb. 3. All students interested 

must call the Center, 656-3450, to sign up for these groups. There is a 
limit of 12 people per group. : 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


Sundays: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 


5:30 p.m. 
FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 
_ 864-0471 or 658-2115 


classifieds-classifieds-classifieds-c 


| ifieds-classifieds-classifieds-classi 


nl 


CCD, Center for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


) Estelles } 


SERVICES Sublet available Feb 1, one or two Motorcycle jacket, Brookes Co. (oo 
: quiet persons, only $200/month, {= heavy brown leather, size 40. $60. | 3 4 

heated, parking. 658-1083. ; Also second motorcycle jacket of | MISCELLANEOUS 
light florentine leather, size 38, $50. 
862-6195 anytime. 


“ie 


F University Year for Action 
2-month, full-time academic intern- 
hip. While getting a rewarding pre- ~ 
rofesional experience earn 18 
redits and receive a $3700 stipend. 
Call A Center for Service Learning, 
Nicholson Building, 656-2062. 


ROLE 


Roommate needed to share 
3-bedroom apartment on N. 
Union St. Student preferred. Call 
863-3486 after 5 pm. 


FOR SALE 


1973 Plymouth Fury, dependable, ; Attention Students: Instructors 
inspected until Oct., good snow | wanted to teach one or more 


Dancercize; New session starts Jan. 
24th, MW 5:30-6:30 pm. Centre de 
Danse. 655-0005. (Also Continental 
Exercise MWF 7:30-8:30 am). 


CaO 
“A 


ROI OTE ORONO 


Be is offe HELP WANTED 

) is offering an 8 week | 
seminar. Learn How To 

Weight! Free 


art-time academic internship as 
rogram Coordinator for Interact 
TV. Cal A Center for Service- 
earning, Nicholson Building, 


Male lead vocalist wanted for § 
working band. We play progressive # 
original music. Call Scott, 656-3851. 


BSL ANA LNA ESTEE LEEPER MPI E DEL OTIE ELE 


gram will be held on Wed. 
Jan. 26 at 7:30 pm. Please. 
}call to register: 


tires, repaired body, 655-9424. workshops to 3-6 graders. If you 
have a skill or talent that you think & 

will interest 8 or 11 year olds call 3 

me. $5/hr. I'm especially looking for 4{ Inexperienced Pup: You're always 
craftspeople who might enjoy ¢ right, so I'll humbly listen to you. 
taching pottery or other arts. Call % Straight A’s this time, and for you, a 
nights, Randy, 827-3895. Pulitzer Prize. oe 


y 


HOUSING ; Skis, Olin Mk. VI Slalom, new; Pre 


1200, plus more equipment. Kerosun 
heater, Daleboots, the ultimate ; 
658-5645 


j 
; 
j 


/Rooms available for spring § 
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By Mathias Dubilier 
ee Jan. 12 — Three years 
go, almost no one had heard of 
Greenham Common, a U.S. military 
ir base located 60 miles west of 


: ‘oie - awareness of 
‘need fot peace exploded from a 
dedicated activists to a massive 


oi 


n one political issue than ever 


Europe was. in a ‘cate of con- 
sion. Defensive weapons were 


appeared to be offensive. NATO 
claimed otherwise, saying that as a 
they were defensive. 
"however, Shenae the 


ae guys ae! ae 


protes : te third anniversary ° 


| Fearmament ary, The 


US. Cruise missiles are to be 
stationed in Greenham Common in 
the fall of this year. 

Greenham Common will be the 
_ first base in Great Britain to receive 
the new missiles. Work has begun 
: on the et of silos and a 


\ veme nts in 


= involving more. people oe 


eceptable, but the new missiles — 


mism for ee cle: Belief 


more extensive sewage system to 

Support an increase in military 

personnel. 
This has not, however, been the 


first demonstration at Greenham. 


Since September of 1981, a group 


of about 25 women have been 
camping outside the main gate. 


They have had several sit-ins to 


blockade the entrance to construc- 
tion workers, 
- occupied the sentry-box inside the 
‘main gate for one hour. They were 


and once, they 


subsequently arrested and sen- 


_tenced to 14 days for “behavior 
likely to cause a breech of peace.”’ 


The protesters have often 


‘pleaded for peace with the British 


government, the U.S. military and 


finally with the -anelayehien wot- 


kers. 
“We have tried! to talk fighy. 


times to these workmen,” said 


Rebecca Johnson, one of the main 
organizers at the women’s camp 


and the December 12 demonstra- 
. tion, “They reply with the excuse: « 


‘Don’t talk to me 


I’m just doing 


f built the gas 


q 
( 


pe DISARMAMENT. 
Fy 
a 


WW) 


_tish peace activists: The moderniza- — 


force, the relocation of the US. 


grew up in Germany and, Le : 


War Il. It was 


 N11C 


among the most Sabie’ ‘protest - 
movements toward © war. 
however, not the only one. O her 
important issues are worrying 


tion of Britain’s nuclear submarine 


military headquarters from West . 
Germany to England, and the 
British government’s willingness. 1c 
force an arms race upon a people, 
that are against it. - 
Force, however, produce 
terforce. That counterforce is 
growing majority of Europeans that 
are determined to halt and reverse 
all movements towards war. — : 
Christoph Noebel is one of the 
persons engaged in the goal. ‘Noebel 


educated in both Germay,aqd— 
American schools. Present : 
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ENGINEERING 


JUNIORS 
AND 
SENIORS 


EARN OVER $1,000 PER MONTH 
YOUR LAST 12 MONTHS OF SCHOOL 


IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION AND WOULD LIKE A CHALLENGING 
§ AND REWARDING POSITION AS AN AIR FORCE ENGINEER, CONTACT: | 


TSGT BOB FOUQUETTE 
me CALL COLLECT = 
603-625-4736 
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has some se ious the ght | 
en discussed at length with 
.’ At any rate, Amidon 


*tmind them that much.” 
le high school student said, “I’ve 
y bad feelings about UVM kids. Me 
y friends have fun going to their parties.” 
Another high school student said that 
'VM “has a lot of nice women. It also has a lot 
of good parties. UVM is good to Burlington. A 
couple of my friends work in the printing shop. 
__ Ive gotten into bar brawls with UVM students, 
but it’s nothing against the students, it’s just 
against their mouths. My sister goes to UVM so 
I can’t think that bad of it.” _ 

__ 1. J, Lange, another high school student, 
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‘| Happy 20th Birthday ].A.B! 
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Deterrence 
Does Work 


To the Editor: 


After having read Mathius 
Dubilier’s article ‘““Going Along 
for the Ride” explaining his 
“concept of. military force,” I 
was, to put it mildly, enraged. 
That was one of the most 
assinine, naive, shortsighted, and 
ignorant articles I have ever read 
in the subject of “military 
force.” It seemed to _ have 
been written without any depth 
of thought or consideration. The 
article lacked the credibility and 
intelligence that the author 
pretends to have, I cannot 
accept Mr. Dubilier’s presump- 
tion that by participating in the 
training of our soldiers, we are 
endorsing their use. By training 
our soldiers we are merely 
making them ready for any 
militarily critical situation that 
could arise. And the training Mr. 
Dubilier so fears could very well 
‘save thousands, if not millions of 
lives. By the sheer fact that they 
are so well trained, our army’s 

~ presence alone could deter any 
future conflict. 

However, it is not enough 
that I comment on Mr, Dubi- 
lier’s article, but I must also 
support my views with what I 
feel are valid reasons to continue 
or upgrade our level of military 
readiness. 

Russia and her satellites are 
definitely aggressive. They 
follow an expansionist ideology 
and will not stop their aggression 
until the whole world is com- 
munist. The invasion of Afghan- 
istan is proof of this fact. Most 
of Western Europe lives with the 
fear of Russian invasion. True, 
Afghanistan and Western Europe 
are not exactly the same. Wes- 
tern Europe is far more techno- 
logically advanced than Afghan- 
istan, both industrially and mili- 
tarily, which means Western 


Unnecessary 
Worry? 


To the Editor: 

Re. your editorial (1/20/83) 
on the Faculty Senate meeting 
of 1/18/83: : 

Your comments indicate 
that more familiarity with par- 
liamentary bodies might be 
helpful to you. Before judging 
that the attitudes of UVM 
faculty who attend Senate meet- 
ings “toward their administrative 
responsibilities” is “unruly” and 
“unkempt,” I suggest you listen 
to CBS for excerpts from 
sessions of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, attend their sessions or 
attend sessions of the British 
Parliament when the oppor- 
tunity arises. If our Senate 
meetings upset you, those ses- 
sions will drive you to your 
tranquilizers, But such exposure 
will help you to distinguish 
between style and substance, 
Look, henceforth, at the final 


_ decisions, not the banter and 


verbiage which occurs along the 
way. In this regard, merely 
reading the published minutes of 
Senate meetings may prove more 
valuable (and time saving) to 
you than attending our meet- 
ings. 

If you must attend, bring 
patience and a sense of humor 
with you, And remember that 
free discussion, even when some 
of it appears (and may some- 
times be) trivial or ill-informed, 
it is an essential and inevitable 


Europe can better deter or repel 


(if need be) a Russian invasion. | 


The Russians knew, or at least 
thought, that Afghanistan would 
be a push over. As it turns out, 
Russia is having a lot of trouble 
with the Afghan “rebels.” In 
act, 
Russian KGB _ who recently 
defected admitted that if they 
knew how much trouble Afghan- 
istan would be, Russian leaders 
would never have ordered its 
invasion. This proves to me that 
deterrents do work, Unfor- 
tunately, nuclear arms are part 
of that deterrent. No amount of 
reasoning can prove to me that 
nuclear arms are “right” and 
“good,” but without them we 
would be at a great disadvantage. 
For instance, suppose that the 
U.S. agreed to destroy her entire 
nuclear stockpile in a unilateral 
disarmament agreement. Russia 
would still have her entire 
nuclear capability. Russia could 
easily make demands to the 
entire free world that would 
have to be obeyed under the 
threat of nuclear attack. Even- 
‘tually, “Russia could rule the 


world and even the U.S. would 
have to bow down to Russian 


pressure. We would soon find 
ourselves an oppressed people, 
or else die in radioactive heat. 
Hypothetical, true, but a fact 
many communist funded uni- 
lateralists overlook. 

Though I understand the 
need for nuclear arms, I feel a 
weapons freeze is necessary. The 
U.S. already has enough nuclear 
arms to destroy Russia from 
submarines alone, nevermind the 
land-based missiles. Let Russia 
spend countless 
nuclear weapons. We can put 
that money to better use. How- 
ever the U.S. must not disarm 
until Russia does, The U.S. must 
show that she is willing and able 
to stand up to Russia. It has 
been said that the dove of peace 
has wings made of steel. I am 
a firm believer in that. ® 


Adrian S. Villaruz 


of the Senate occurs) “honest” 
and sometimes results in im- 
provement of committee recom- 
mendations. In any case, votes 
by the Senate are essential to 
legitimize the proposals emanat- 
ing from committees. 

The essential “order” 
(about which you seem unneéces- 
sarily distressed) in Senate meet- 
ings is obtained by our following 
Robert’s Rules of Order when 
conducting meetings. Correctly 
used, it serves all well. Not 
everyone (observers included) is 
equally familiar with Robert’s 
and that causes minor “glitches” 
at times. Not to worry; the 
Senate Parliamentarian or the 
presiding officer will bail them 
out and the general knowledge 
will improve over time. Again, 
don’t get exercised over the 
trivial. The faculty do study 
seriously and act carefully on 
most all issues, including those 
affecting students. The ratio of 
wise to stupid decisions (even if 
you or | may disagree with any 
specific one) is, in my long 
experience with faculty bodies, 
quite high and generally defensi- 
ble. In any event, the majority 
rules and [| doubt you would 
wish it otherwise. 

On the latter point, I find 
your suggestion (were you 
joking?) that President Coor 
“stay after his address... to 


supervise the proceedings’ out- 
rageous and silly, Neither he nor 
the faculty has any wish for such 
authoritarianism or paternalism 
and I’m surprised you would 


é suggest such a draconian 
part of democracy oe ad “remedy” for minor “prob- 
mentary bodies, helps keep the jem, Incidentally, President 


work of dedicated faculty com- 
mittees (where the major work 
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Coor usually does stay through 
most meetings. 


the former head of the: 


billions on 


editorial 


Finally, I note that nowhere 
in your editorial did you express 
dissatisfaction with the action 
taken by the Senate on the 
grading issue. In fact, you were 
generous in your remarks about 
the effort behind the proposal. 
Did the outcome appear to be 
the product of other than “an 
informed and concerned group 
of faculty?” May I conclude that 
you would at least agree we 
“muddled through?”. If so, I 
would. say that is par for a 
democratic faculty body: 

Collegially yours, 

Gordon F. Lewis 

Chairman 

Faculty Senate 
Editor’s Note: 

We heard it, we printed it, 
we stand by our editorial. 


| misquoted. 


Corrections 


In last week’s article 
Ground Broken in PILT Issue, , 
UVM President Lattie Coor was 
Coor- does not 
believe it is part of his role to 
lobby for specific streamlined 
monies. 

The same article read that 
property values in Vermont have 
not been reappraised for 25 
years. Values in Burlington have. 
not been reappraised in 25 years. — 
Values have been reappraised in 
other towns and cities, 

The students quoted in the 
article on married students at 
UVM are the Brettells. 


hon 
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What’ S Appl.: No, I’ve always pre- A Message For Women lives of America’s mothers. 


ferred one on one. In the second place, if you are worried 


Your % aanee And do you like about a possible female draft endangering the 
Preference? » ADL: Siz? By Sophy Chaffee propagationot tit es 
By Alyson McCann Recr.: Well, would you As of July 1, 1983, all of our male class- aaa pene ey eg on 
and Mathias Dubilier consider having sex with an mates wishing to obtain financial aid from the Prevage Spe Sg an oven y ‘ 
Title VII of federal legisla- - animal? government must prove that they have regis- think about what nuclear war might do to the 
tion prohibits discrimination in Appl: I-l don’t under- tered for the draft because of the recent enact- propagation of the species. ae 
employment on the basis of stand... I mean no! Of course vent of the Solomon amendment. Maybe you should just start thinking. 


race, color, religion, national Ss what tee have to As of July 1, 1983, we, their female ; I began thinking about the pee’ 
One, or Sex. = ae see! Sie usecbink S counterparts, wishing to obtain the same grants, inherent os our sees: ee es Re rete 

Since the term sex” is not pecs - my c ; loans and scholarships will not have to prove last vacation because yas orc’ to; sat a 
specifically defined, it can be Where we station you. Certain the dinner table, my mind drifted while my 


interpreted at the convenience 
of the employer. According to 
the interpretations of some 
government organizations (such 
as the military and the CIA) 
they are only prohibited from 
discriminating on the basis of 
the gender of the applicant. 
They believe they may discri- 
minate on the basis of a person’s 
sexual preference, 

The word ‘“‘sex,’’ however, 
means more than just gender. 
Sex is also an act. Therefore, not 
being allowed to discriminate 
against sex means not being 
allowed to discriminate against a 
person’s gender or a person’s 
sexual preferences. 

This problem of an unde- 
fined term leaves the employer 
too much liberty in selecting 
applicants. If this problem is not 
corrected, we can imagine the 
following scene will soon take 


place in a nearby military 
recruiting office: 
Applicant: Hi. I filled out 


the application and your secre- 
tary told me to bring it in here. 

Recruiter: Well, come in 
and have a seat while I look it 
over... Ah yes,,. uh huh.,,, very 
good... perfect. Everything 
seems in order, Just a few 
more questions, : 

Appl: Yes? 

Recr.: Are you now, or have 
you ever been, associated with 
homosexuals? 

Appl.: No... Well, I used to 
have this friend in third grade... 

Recr.: Hmm, questionable.., 
Tell me, what kind of positions 
do you like? 

“Appl.: I like positions that 
allow me to get right into the 
action and give me the oppo;- 
tunity to be on top of things, 

Recr.: Aggressive; very 
good! We -don’t take those 
missionary types anyway, Have 
you ever had experiences with 
groups? 


Week in Journalism 


_ Despite his recent. contro- 
versial statements concerning 
first, the poor administration of 
American Indian _ reservations, 
and later, comparing environ- 
mentalist objections to those of 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet 
Union, Secretary of the Interior 
James Watt may pursue more 
behind-the-scenes efforts in the 
next two years of the Reagan 
administration. 

According to a New York 
Times Week in Review article of 
January 23, Watt will forego his 
curry of the limelight to pursue 
his ongoing intention to restruc- 
ture the policy personnel and 
regulations of the Interior 
Department. 

The Times article states that 
Watt seeks a more “balanced 
program,” stressing accelerated 
development of public lands and 
de-emphasizing conservation, 
This intent is merely an exten- 
sion of programs in progress, 
according to the Times, as the 
Secretary plans no extensive new 
policy initiatives. 

The reasons for this holding 
pattern are cited as increased 
Congressional favor toward con- 
servationist interests and a 
stepped up campaign by environ- 
mental organizations themselves 
in attempting to slow the 
transfer of public lands to 
private interests. The Times also 
mentions political reasons for 


Watt’s prospective constraint as 


areas demand 
guerilla contact, 
like dead bodies? 

Appl: Are you implying... 

Recr.: Well, do you think 
we can afford having a bunch of 
necrophiliacs running around the 
battlefield? 

Appl.: I’m shocked. I really 
don’t think my sexual prefer- 
ences are any of the army’s 
business. 

Recr.: 


expertise in 
Now, do you 


We tend to think 


Otherwise. For instance, we have 


found that people engaged in 
bondage have been very useful as 
M.P.’s. Or consider exhibition- 
ists: they play an important role 
in the entertainment of our 
foreign -advisors, And do you 
realize how many soldiers we 
have lost because of their 
engagement in explosive sex? 

Appl.: I’m. still not con- 
vinced that justifies you ques- 
tioning me like this! 

Recr.: Miss, don’t you 
realize that it’s all. for your own 
advantage, For example, are you 
skilled in S + M? 

Appl.: No, 

Recr.: How “iueaerenate. 
Some:of our best interrogators 
are avid S+M’ers and it’s good 
pay too. So you see; an exten- 
sive screening of our applicants 
is necessary to determine what 
they have to offer us. 

Appl.: But isn’t that~ dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex? 

Recr.: No, because the law 
is so’ vague. It does not specifi- 
cally prohibit the discrimination 
against sexual preferences, So all 
we're. interested in is gender. 
And we are certainly not dis- 
criminating on that basis. After 
all, we’re accepting your applica- 
tion. 


Appl.: Well... does that 
mean [ can join? 
Recr.: Just one last ques- 


tion: Do you like to “‘have ah 
or “‘make love?” 


the President will seek to mini- 
mjze his popular liabilities (one 
of which Watt has been) as a 
re-election bid nears. One use 
that Reagan may find for the 
Secretary, the story states, is to 
deflect criticism of the Adminis- 
tration by conservative Republi- 
cans, as Mr, Watt is very popular 
in that section, 

“Convinced that he has 
turned the agency in his direc- 
tion, Mr. Watt is now taking 
steps aimed at keeping his 
policies in effect after he 
leaves,’’ the article states, To this 
end the Secretary will recruit 
and promote those civil servants 
that he thinks will sustain his 
objectives. The Times quotes 
Watt as saying, “I will build an 
institutional memory that will 
be around here for decades.” 

In an inset below the article, 
The Times traces Watt’s major 
victories and defeats in his past 
two years as head of Interior. 
These include: a Watt plan that 
has resulted in the leasing of 
three million acres of offshore 
area for oil and gas exploration; 
increased coal leasing, especially 
in Montana and Wyoming; 
reorganization and weakening of 
strip mining regulations; a 
restriction of funds for adding to 
the National Parks System, an 


attempted (but unsuccessful). 
proposal to open wilderness, 
areas to development in 17, 


years, 


—D.H. 


anything to the Fed, except that we are in 
college and that we need the money, We won't 
have to declare ourselves conscientious objec- 
tors, though we may be. We won’t have to have 
to worry about losing the chance to get a 
degree because of our ideological beliefs, 
though our education might be endangered by 
those beliefs if we were men, We won’t have to 
worry about putting our lives on the line if time 
necessitated it, though we may believe that our 
country’s security is contingent upon a strong 


defense, 


We won’t have to do any of these things 


because we are females. 


It seems that many of us do not think of 
the possibility or probability of war because we 
In this sense, being female is a 
luxury. In this sense, being female means being 
I thought we did not want that any- 


are females, 


passive. 
more. 


“But women are not as strong as men. Plus, 
we have to stay home and make babies. You 
know, propagate the species,” I hear you cry. 

In the first place, war entails more than 


combat. During the Second World War, for 
example, women became nurses, factory 
workers, administrators and took over and 


succeeded in many “male jobs” vacated by men 


sent overseas to fight. These jobs were not 
combat-oriented and thus did not endanger the 


Most people will remember 
the Burlington Mayoral election 
of 1981 as the most historic in 
recent memory. It was this 
election which saw _ socialist 
Bernie Sanders upset five-term 
incumbent Gordie Paquette and 
eat substantially into the tradi- 


tional Democratic strength in 
the Queen city. 

Now, almost two years 
later, the city is witnessing 


another mayoral race which may 
prove to have even greater 
lasting significance for Burling- 
ton and state politics. 


tainly last as the more dramatic 
event whatever the outcome of 
the voting on March 1. It will 
remain the political event which 
‘shook the city’s foundations and 
allowed the restructuring of city 
politics which is sure to. take 
place in the next four years and 
will probably be kicked off five 
weeks from now. 

The 1981 election -created 
three major factions in the city 
— Independents and Citizen 
Party followers who have rallied 
behind Sanders, Democrats, and 
Republicans. Each of these fac- 
tions faces major challenges in 
the next five weeks as they vie 
for. support among the city’s 
changing electorate. 

' The results tallied on March 
1 and, more importantly, the 
tenor of the campaigns run by 
the three mayoral . candidates 
will shape the future of Queen 
city politics and define “the 
parameters within which the 
three factions must work in the 
years ahead. 

kK RK 

The Republicans, led = by 
school board president James 
Gilson, have the most to gain by 
‘the possible restructuring of the 
electorate’s political allegiances. 
Big winners in the state-wide 
November elections, the grand 
old party has a good chance to 
capitalize on the unsettled 
nature of local politics, 

Gilson announced his can- 
didacy in November when the 
Democrats were still reeling 
from theit statewide losses and 
without a clue about who 
their mayoral candidate would 
be. He courted, with some 
success, traditional city Demo- 
crats who were willing to sup- 


The Sanders upset will cer- - 


mother, my 


the army. 


Great Aunt and my Great Uncle 


discussed their involvement in the World Wars, 
my mother as a nurses’ aide and my Great Aunt 
as the head of volunteers at Bellevue hospital, 
both in New York City during WWII. My Great 
Uncle fought in World War One as a captain in 


I considered their stories merely another 
_ chapter in the good olde family history — nice 
to know, but not really important — until they 


turned the conversation to me. “Do you think 


you should have to register for the draft like 


the boys in your class do? How do you feel 


about 


war?” | 
rebounded with the stand-by remark, 
wouldn’t involve myself with another Vietnam, 
but I'd do my part in another World War.” I 
should have said, “I hadn’t really thought about 


temporarily, but 
“Well, I 


froze 


it. I guess that’s pretty selfish.” 


Eric Schwarz 


port anyone showing promise 
of overthrowing the Sanders 
administration. 

Sanders swept into office 
claiming, with some _ justifica- 
tion, that the Democratic party 
was an ideological twin of the 
Republican party. Now, with the 
Republican party strengthened 
by their two-seat gain in last 
Spring’s aldermanic races, and 
the Democrats in disarray partly 
as a result of the same race, 
many ethnic Democrats, the 
group around whom the Queen 
city Democratic party was built, 
may feel more comfortable 
formalizing the tie with the 
Republicans by supporting Gil- 
son, ' 

In addition, Gilson will find 
out how many natural Repub- 
licans have moved into Burling- 
ton in recent years. They can be 
seen in throngs at the Ice House 
and at Sweetwaters, but it 
remains to be seen whether the 
high-tech immigrants will further 
the Republican ascendancy in 
the city. 

2K RK 

The independent faction led 
by Bernie Sanders and _ the 
Citizens Party must prove that 
its narrow victory in 1981 was 
not a fluke. Most likely, even if 
he loses, Sanders will do well 


and retain well over 30 percent 


of the city’s voters. 

It is clear that most of 
Sanders’ support comes from 
natural Democrats who vote for 
Democrats in state and national 
elections, 
things threaten the independent 
movement in. the. city. First, 
Judy Stephany, the Democratic 
candidate, is a genuine liberal 
unlike the old-guard Democrats 
who drove the ee Ss liberals into 


In my case, 
passive, selfish and apathetic. [ think all of you 
out there who also hide behind the veil of 
feminity to avoid thinking about the ugliness of 
war are also being selfish. It is just plain not fair 
that the men of our society must shoulder all 
the responsibility for war, both in fighting it 
and resisting it. Make up your mind: about war. 
Not tomorrow, not next week, but today. You 
have wasted enough time already. bd 


| the 


“almost sole reliancé® on Bernie 


controlling Chittenden county; 


‘tic fold without driving the 


~Stephany to 


Because..of this, twow 


being female meant being 


runs an aggressive, issue-based 
campaign aimed at the dis- 
affected Democrats, she may be 
able to weaken the independent 
faction considerably. : 

The other thing threatening 
credibility of the  “city7s|. 
maverick political faction is its 


Sanders. It is Sanders who has 
proven his effectiveness as a 
manager of the city’s finances, 
silencing some _ critics who 
believed his lack of experience] 
would lead to fiscal disaster. 
And it was Sanders, “the. peo- 
ple’s mayor,” who’'took his case 
to the people last March and 
elected three supporters on the 
platform that Bernie had been 
unfairly dealt with by the Board 
of Aldermen. 

When Bernie retires, or is 
forced from office, especially if 
this coincides with the rise of a 
liberal city Democratic leader, 
the Queen city’s third party 
movement may be in trouble. 

ok ok KK 

Stephany. and the Demc- 
crats clearly have the must on 
the line in this election. The 
Democrats cannot be successful 
on the state-wide level without 


another embarrassing loss in 
Burlington will hurt them very 
very badly. 

Stephany must toe a careful 
line though, for she must draw 
liberals back into the Democra- 


traditional Party members into 
Gilson’s hands. The beams of 
support may ge too far apart for 
-accomplish — the 
balancing act and if this is the 
case she and her Party will have 
to make a crucial decision — go 
for the disaffected liberals or 
play safe and try to keep the 
old-guard from jumping ship. 
1981 proved the city Demo- 
crats could not thrive on support 
from the old-guard and _ last 
Spring’s aldermanic elections 
confirmed this fact. To improve 
the future. ~Qf.the city — and 
state’— Démotratic party; Ste- 
phany must ‘make every effort to 
win over the large liberal consti- 
tuency in the city. Without this 
group the Democratic party will 
continue to wander aimlessly 
into relative oblivion. oe 
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| DO YOU KNOW THAT YOU 


|HAVE $34 INVESTED IN THE) 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION?? | 


©, ® Your representatives to the Board of Trustees, 
~N | Administration and Faculty. 

¢- @ Over 70 clubs with a budget of almost $300,000 
NS that are open to all students. | 


<> <a <I ee ee <a 2 i <—se 


~@ Established an effective Polling Service; “The 
Vermont Student Opinion Poll” 
: - @ Were instrumental in gaining changes in the 
ss <eescademic Calendar : 
<P AY @® Provided a Student Book Exchange 
<D ®@ Investigated Academic Issues of concern to all 
cy _ students and began work on Student Course 
S ANY Evaluations. | 
- @ Published newsletters to keep you informed of 
our activities. | 
® Established a Committee on Legislative Action 
to deal solely with statewide legislative issues. 


If you want to find out more of what 
we do, get involved, or wish to express your 


concerns... : 
Please stop by the S.A. Office on the Billings 
Balcony or call anytime 656-2053. 


S.A. OFFICERS: 


Dave Spector - S.A. President Elaine Metherall - S.A. Treasure 
Don McCree - S.A. Vice President Dawn Defuria - S.A. Controlle 


Sandy Ahlstrom, Katie Donahue, Cal Roth, Ned Gutman, Mark Mermel, Janet Miller, Susan Bar- 


S A num, Jay Humphrey, Jim Kendall, Cole Libby, Charles Kimbell, Amy Schlegel, Sharon Winn, Paul 
Sapp Diels, Cindy Eisenman, Andy Goodman, Michael Meyers, Doreen Moriarty, John Quinlan, Kristen 


SENATORS: Bosse, Paul Butler, Amy Chaikin, BArry Donovan, Michi Honda, Harris Roen, Jack Noble, David 
Black, Christine Campisi, Andrea Bialick, Paul Klockembrink, Chris Lizza, Doug Nedde, Jane 


Ratliff, Orlie Ann Bush, Leslie Marie Collins, Brad Henry, Mary McCulloch, John Pursell, Bethanne 
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Dolores Sandoval 


Sandoval Quits 


Faculty Senate Chair 


By Sophy Chaffee 

~ After Dolores Sandoval dis- ! 
covered her frustration with her 
job as chairman of the UVM 
Faculty Senate outweighed. the 
job’s interesting aspects, she 
decided to resign from the 
position, six months prior to her 
term’s end. 

Sandoval made her resigna- 
tion announcement at — the 
December 14 meeting of the 
Faculty Senate, after discussing 
the decision with UVM President 
Lattie Coor and the _ present 
acting chairman of the Senate 
and Sociology professor Gordon 
Lewis. Her resignation ends 
three and one half years of 
involvement on the _ Senate, 
which began with her presidency 
of the Faculty Union. 

She made the decision while 
recuperating from a back ail- 
ment. “‘I was laying on my back, 
trying to think of what was most 
stressful in my life, what I 
- should eliminate,” says San- 
doval, ‘It was then that I made 
my decision to resign.” 

Her frustration is caused in 
part by the fact that the admin- 
istration does not\ allow. the 
Faculty Senate enough time to 
do. an effective job. Sandoval 
believes the officers are still 
pressured to publish and teach as 
much as_ possible, and the 


Administration does not rewar¢é 
them for their services to the 
school. 

“As president, you are only 
released from teaching one 
class,” she said, “If you are not 
writing and publishing, you 
might get docked in pay. The 
attitude towards service, though 
is ‘if you do it, it’s nice. If you 
don’t do it, then nobody cares’.” 

She faults the faculty as 
well. as the administration for 
the policy. “If they felt strongly, 
they could complain and maybe 
make some changes. They all 
seem to agree, though, that 
service should not be credited 
towards tenure. They re 
acquiescing, If a faculty member 
is not granted tenure, then they 
give their condolences but don’t 
do anything beforehand to 
assure that they are tenured,” 
She said she has heard from 
tenured faculty that they are 
afraid speaking out for an 
untenured faculty |©member 
might have a negative effect on 


* them. 


These snags in the tenure 
policy, she contends, may have 
future negative ramifications. “‘If 
the young faculty do not parti- 
cipate in service jobs because 
they are too busy trying to get 
published, then who’s going to 

Cont’d on page 13 


Threat to Student Aid 
Provokes Challenge in 


Court, Congress 


By Eric Schwarz 
John Doe has had enough 
and he ain’t gonna take it no 
more, Neither is Richard Roe 


-nor Paul Poe, both of whom 
joined Doe Monday as anony- 


mous plaintiffs in the Minnesota 
Civil Liberties Union (MCLU) 
suit against the Selective Service 
System and the Department of 
Education. 

The federal lawsuit, origin- 
ally brought by the Minnesota, 
Public Interest Research Group 
(MPIRG), seeks to overturn 
regulations announced last Fri- 
day which would deny federal 
education aid to all students 
who have not registered for the 
draft. The regulations stem from 
an amendment to the military 
appropriations act of 1983 spon- 


sored by Gerald Solomon 
(R-N.Y.) and passed _ over- 
whelmingly last fall, 

Speaking outside the 


Department of Education last 
Friday, Cabinet member T. H. 
Bell stated, “By this measure the 
U.S. government is saying blunt- 
ly that taxpayer funds will not 
be used to provide a college 
education for students who do 
not comply with the Selective 
Service registration require- 
ments.” 

The regulations. specifying 
implementation of the measure 
have not been printed yet, and 
officials at the University of 
Vermont declined to comment 
about how they would deal with 
the issue until they see the exact 
wording of the Department of 
Education enforcement plans. 

Experts on the issue specu- 
late that the government will 
require all colleges to hand over 
lists of students applying for aid 
— so they can be matched 


against selective service records 


— and also require the student 
and the college to send in 
documentation proving ~ they 
have registered before the aid 
package is approved. 


Billings Renovation __. 
Project Receives Funds 


By Terri Johnson 

Efforts by the University of 
Vermont to raise money for the 
proposed Billings renovation 
project are well on their way. 
This past fall, the University 
received a $500,000 gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Rocke- 
feller, UVM special assistant to 
the President Tom Ragle reveal- 
ed this week. The University has 
raised a total of $1,335,000 
from donations. 

Mrs. Rockefeller is the 
granddaughter of Frederick 
Billings, for whom the building 
was named because of _ his 
complete financial support for 
the construction of the building. 
Ragle said it is also symbolic 
that the cornerstone of the 
building was laid in 1883, and if 
fundraising goes as expected, 
construction to preserve and add 
‘onto the building will begin this 
summer, 100 years later. 
_ Another donation for the 
renovations came from SAGA 
Foods for $250,000 two years 
ago. The plans for the building 
include a new dining facility. 


ine oath = NA 


The remaining funds already 
obtained are the $500,000 that 
was appropriated for renovation 
of the Waterman dining facility. 
It has been transferred to the 
Billings project because once the 
new Billings facility is com- 
pleted, the: Waterman basement 
dining room will be closed, 
Ragle said. 


This past fall, the 
University received 
a $500,000 gift from 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawrence 
Rockefeller. 


Ragle, who, along with 
President Lattie Coor, is the 
principle fund-raiser for the 


project, said that another large 
donation is expected soon, but 
that its source is confidential at 
this time. He said he is ‘‘very 


much encouraged’”’ by the fund- 
raising so far, though there is ‘‘a 
lot to be done,” 


The University expects to 
get another $3 million from the 
state, through capital fund 
appropriations over the next two 
years, The appropriations must 
pass through the legislature first 
but is now in the Governor’s 
budget request, Many legislators 


saw the plans when they were. 


here for Legislative Day on 
December 6. The University 
will present the renovations 
plans again at a legislative 
hearing in Montpelier on Feb- 
ruary 3, 


Dean of Students Keith 
Miser said he is optimistic about 
getting the necessary appropria- 
tions. Another possible source of 
funding for the project is a 
student user fee, which would be 
charged after completion of the 
building, but Miser said they are 
trying to keep that ‘“‘as low as 
possible,” 

e 


Cont’d on page 13 


David Landau, an attorney 
with the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union, said the case against 
the government is based on the 
constitution’s protection against 
bills of attainder. 

“A bill of attainder punishes 
for a crime without a trial. This 
is a bill of attainder against a 
class of people — namely those 
who didn’t sign up for the draft 
— and it is clearly unconstitu- 
tional.”’ Landau added that the 
plaintiffs were also arguing that 
constitutional guarantees of 
equal protection were violated 
by the measure since it only 


applied to males who need 
financial support to attend 
college. 


A host of student groups, 
led by the United States Student 
Association (USSA), called a 
press conference last Friday to 
announce their continuing oppo- 
sition to the Department of 
Education plan, Janus — Fine, 
President of the USSA, said to 
reporters gathered outside of the 
Education building in Washing- 
ton, “It (the Solomon amend- 
ment) is an academic nightmare, 
a constitutional travesty, and a 
threat to equality of access 
upon which all of our efforts to 
preserve higher education rest.” 


Former Astronaut 


The USSA and the ACLU 
both vowed to pursue legislation 
which would overturn the whole 
registration system. 

“We are trying to build a 
broad consensus in the House to 
help our chances of overturning 
the entire system,” said Landau. 
He added that passage of repeal 
legislation in the Senate was a 
“good possibility.” 

Cathy Ozer, Legislative 
Director of the USSA, said she is 
in contact with traditional 
friends of higher education 
including .Paul Simon (D. Ill.), 
Bob Edgar (D. Pa.) and Silvio 
Conte (D. Mass.) to build 
momentum for passage of repeal 
legislation. In addition, Ozer 
said, the USSA is writing a letter 
calling for repeal of the Solomon 
amendment which “we are try- 
ing to get as many college 
presidents as possible to sign.” 

Even if these- legislative 
initiatives fail, opponents of the 
Solomon amendment, Jed by 
MPIRG and the MCLU, expect 
to win their motion for a prelim- 
inary injunction — which would 
temporarily invalidate the 
Department of Education’s plan 
— and bring the issue before the 


Cont’d on page 13. 


Describes Lunar Life 


Charles Duke 


Jody Staunton 


By Colin McKenna 

Did you ever wonder what it’s like on the moon? What it’s 
like living in zero gravity? Or what it takes to be an astronaut? 
Brigadier General Charles Moss Duke, Jr., ninth man to walk on 
the moon, answered these questions and many others during his 
presentation last Thursday afternoon in Carpenter Auditorium — 
Given Medical Building, entitled “What It’s Like on the Moon.” 
The presentation was sponsored by the College of Engineering 


and Mathematics. 


Duke explained to those fortunate enough to be in the 
packed auditorium how he became an astronaut, and what it was 
like going to, being on and coming back from the moon, If he had 
not become an astronaut, he seemingly. would have become a~ 
comedian — the presentation was hilarious, 

He told what it was like to eat pea soup in zero gravity. The 
plastic bag full of soup could float upside down; it didn’t matter, 
He would scoop out a spoonful of soup, it didn’t matter if he let 
the spoon float around either — the soup stayed in the spoon, 

Astronaut John Young, whe was on his fourth trip to the 
moon, was with Duke on the Apollo 16 flight. He told rookie 
Duke to flip the spoon. Duke did, and was amazed at what 
happened. The soup floated out of the spoon and proceeded to 
become a floating green marble because of the gravitational 
forces, Duke stuck his neck out and sucked the ball of soup into 
his mouth, He said it made eating and drinking more fun, Going 
to the bathroom, however, was not quite so fun, as you can 


imagine, 


Duke received a bachelor of science degree in naval sciences 
from the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland in 1957, 
However, he knew that a naval career was not for him — he had a 
tendency to become seasick, Instead he had an urge to flv. He 


Cont’d on page 13 
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Gilson Announces 
Mayoral Candidacy 


By Bill Foederer 
Late last week, final nominations were submitted for the 


Mayoral candidates of 1983: Bernard Sanders, the mayoral 
incumbent, will face Democratic candidate Judith Stephany and 
Republican candidate Jim Gilson at the polls in March, 

Tuesday, Jan. 18, after several days of confusion and deliber- 
ation, the Democratic party announced that Democratic House 
Representative Judith Stephany would contend for the position. 
(See Jan. 20 issue.) Early on, she revealed that she intended to 
maintain her seat in the house while campaigning, and if elected 
mayor, would forfeit it. 

After meeting with campaign workers and party leaders, 
Stephany decided last weekend that to best serve the city‘and her 
“constituents in the North end,’ she would forego her seat and 
devote all of her energies to the campaign. 

The Republican caucus also nominated and verified Thursday 
night, Jan. 20, that Jim Gilson would run as the Republican 
candidate in the mayoral election, making it a three-way race. - 

Thirty-nine year old Gilson, a graduate of Brown University 
and the University of Indiana and owner-operator of Big Ben’s 


Pizza in Burlington, has been involved in community affairs for 


‘quite some time, Serving on. the Executive Board of the Burling- 
ton Ecumenical Action Ministries, the Special Projects and 
Planning Committee of the United Way, the Vermont Labor 
Relations Board and the Bipartisan Burlington Board of School 
Commissioners (the last three years as Chairman), Gilson is well 
-acquainted with Burlington’s citizens and their way of life. 

The Gilson platform focuses on the need to provide for “‘the 
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40% off 


Lange Ski Boots 


XL900 225 135 


Nordica Ski Boots 


-S $300. $180 
Panin +80 108 
180 . 108 
140 84 


Galaxy 


Raichle Ski Boots 

; were sale 
Flexon-5 $235 $141 
Flexon-Sport 210 126 
Turbo 170 102 
‘Brava 90 54 
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| 40% off 
Selected 
Bibs & Pants 


Head © Mother Karen 
Roffe e Obermeyer 


40% ott 
original prices 
X-Country 
Ski Packages 


Trak — Rossignol — Skilom 


By David Lyall 

State police pour drinks for 
University of Vermont Residen- 
tial Life staff members, then 
hook the drivers into Breathali- 
zer machines to show onlookers 
just how easy it is to be consi- 
dered illegally intoxicated while 
driving; the UVM campus is 
“flooded”? with movies about 
booze; speakers stream in from 
the State Police, Project Crash, 
Alcoholics Anonymous and the 
Champlain Valley Drug and 
Alcohol Service — this is all part 
of UVM’s Alcohol Awareness 
Week, beginning Monday, Jan. 
31. For the third consecutive 
year, the Department of Resi- 
dential Life will sponsor the 
program, 

At least 80 events planned 
for the week will highlight this 
year’s theme, “Think Before 
You Drink, Then Drink Respon- 
sibly.”’ 

According to Mike Russel, 
chairperson of Residential Life’s 
Alcohol Education Committee, 
there are three aims behind 
Alcohol Awareness Week: to 
teach staff members how to deal 
with alcohol problems within 
the residences; to educate people 
on how the overuse of alcohol 
can affect their lives and how to 
deal with it responsibly; and to 


illustrate alternatives to drinking. 


““Alcohol Awareness Week is 
not intended to be prohibition- 


legitimate concerns and 
requirements of the citizens by 
making Burlington a_ strong 
commercial center for the coun- 
try.”” To realize such a goal, 
Gilson will push for the South- 
ern Connector in order to draw 


‘businesses, consumers, and the 


Omesoft 
Starsoft 


Limited Quantities 


Not all items available 
in all stores. 


40% off : 


40 %ott # 


Dynastar Skis 


30% off 


All Ski Sweaters 


DemetreeC.B. Sports ¢ Meister 
Bogner ¢ Obermeyer 


ary, says Russel, also a Hall 
Advisor in Chittenden Hall. “We 
want to educate residents about 
drinking responsibly.” 

Russel, who has lived in the 
dorms for seven years, says he 
knows from experience the large 
effect alcohol has on dorm life. 

Joanne Mahony, Main Cam- 
pus Area Coordinator in the 
Department of Residential Life, 
believes that “people should 
always be responsible for their 
actions, especially when under 
the influence.” She points out 
that alcohol responsibility is not 
realty a question of age, but an 
individual learning process. 
“You can learn about alcohol 
anytime,” she said, *“The impor- 
tant thing is that you do learn.” 


Mahony offered some dis- 
turbing statistics on alcoholism 
in the United States. According 
to her figures, three out of ten 
people who drink are alcoholics 
— one out of every ten in the 
U.S., and 85 to 90 percent of 
college students in the USS. 
drink alcohol. The informal, 
broad definition of an alcoholic 
is someone whose use of alcohol 
negatively affects his life and the 
lives of others. 

Keynote ae of the 
Alcohol AwarenessWeek include 
a movie program that will 
feature, Comebacker: The Bob 
Welch Story, about the L.A. 


tax dollars they will provide, 
into the central ‘city. With 
additional tax dollars provided 
by waterfront business (once 
developed), Gilson hopes to 
renew Burlington’s streets, build- 
ings, and, as a “coup de gras,” 
construct a civic center for the 
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Alcohol Week Planned 


Dodger’s pitcher and his strug- 
gles with alcoholism; Chalk Talk, 
in which Father Marin, “recover- 
ing’ alcoholic, gives colorful 
talks on what alcohol can do to 


you; and The Last. to Know, 


which explores the difficulties of 
women and drinking. 

Speakers will discuss alco- 
holism and how to beat it. There 


will also be an all-campus dance > 


on Monday, Jan, 31 at 8:30 p.m. 
in Chittenden Hall. Non- 
alcoholic. drinks and _ refresh- 
ments have been donated by 
Saga. 


Numerous other activities 


will be held throughout the 
week, ranging from wine-tasting 
to roller-skating. A full listing of 
events with places and times is 
available from Residential Life 
or residential HA’s and RA’s. @ 


Mike Russel 


performing and visual arts. Gil- 


son also believes Burlington 
must establish a job base, to 
provide employment for those in 


the low income wards and 
adequate housing for all. 3 
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1515.90 


‘The smart buyers’ 
cheese store”’ 


“WHILE IT LASTS 
CHEDDAR BLOCK 7.99. 
German Swiss ..... ‘°2.89,, 


Our Own 


Garlic & Herb Spread 2.79 ,, 


Stoned 


Wheat Thin Crackers...) 99°... 
By the Case of 12 boxes 89‘... 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 863-3968 Sat. 9:30-5 


Uniquely Vermont 


Come visit, shop or dine at our 39 shops 
and restaurants 


All in our restored 19th century woolen mill 


MILL 
WINOOSKI 
Two miles north of Burlington — Exit 15, I-89 N, % mi. west 


Exit 16, l-89 S, % mi. south Or come via the Lake Champlain Ferries 


THE KING OF THE BLUES RETURNS TO BURLINGTON 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 11 AT THE FLYNN THEATRE. TWO 
SHOWS: 7:30 & 9:30. TICKETS, WHICH RANGE FROM | A 
$8.75 TO £10.75, ARE ON SALE NOW AT THE CAMPUS 
TICKET STORE, BAILEY'S, & THE FLYNN BOX OFFICE. 
FOR INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS, OR CREDIT 
CARD PURCHASES, CALL 656-3085. 
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RNERIE At 
ODEN TTAM~11 2M. SUNOAY TURD TIRSDAY 
OPEN TILL2PMERIDAY AND. SATURDAY 


CAL 862-1017 


DELIVERY 5~11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEE KENOY Fig st 
BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUT ANYTIME (4) 


Twice a day 


Levis 


Corduroys 


Straight leg 
or 
boot cut 


Clinigue’s famous 3-step, 3-product, 3-minute system of 
skin care. As simple as brushing your teeth... 


Maar 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burlington @ 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9 
American Express, VISA, MasterCard accepted - and Mayfair Charge, of course, 


4-5 CHURCH STREET 862-4742 
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Interview: 


UVM Professor Huck 


Gutman Re-enters 
Political Arena 


By Lynn Cline 
“The truly glorious things 
that give us the strength to be 
alive are one’s family and social 
collective action,” said UVM 
English Professor Huck Gutman, 
“They make us feel that the 
world can be transformed. But, 
if you don’t struggle, it won’t 
change, and if you don’t ask it 

to do better, it won’t.” 
Gutman is eager and deter- 
mined to enter the realm of 


' politics in the city of Burlington. 


Last week, he announced his 
second consecutive attempt to 
win a seat on the Board of 
Aldermen in Burlington as an 
Independent. 

As a contender from Ward 
Six, Gutman will face opponents 
Rep. Diane Gallagher, who cur- 
rently sits on the city School 
Board, and Dem, Brian Lloyd, a 
physicist at a local branch of 
IBM. Incumbent Richard Wad- 
hams, Rep., will step down after 
his term expires in early April. 

“Something truly remark- 
able is happening here,’ Gutman 
said in an interview last Monday 
afternoon in his office on the 
third floor of Old Mill. “I 
suppose it’s the main reason I’m 
running. It’s partly because of 
Mayor Sanders and __ largely 
because of the people. We live in 
a city that is concerned about its 
own politics, its future and how 
it shapes its future. 


“In other cities, it seems to 
me, most people aren’t con- 
cerned about this. They’re will- 
ing to leave their future to the 
politicians because they don’t 
think, as citizens, they make 
much of a difference. 

“Burlington is the place to 
be,” he. continued, “‘The voter 
turnout is astonishing. Every- 
body feels that what the city 
does is their business, and that’s 
how it should be. It’s very 
democratic, and as a result, city 
politics are open to more people 
than ever before. 

“In one sense,” he specula- 
ted, “‘it’s like a revival of the 
60’s era on a local level here; a 
kind of movement, not a mass 
one, that’s the basis for demo- 


cracy. The sense of where we are - 


going gives us a sense of vitality 
and of a struggle against the 
meaninglessness in one’s life 
with which we all struggle. It 


gives-hope to people. It’s like the 
old saying ‘You can’t fight City 
Hall,’ Well, we are City Hall and 
it’s us. Once you discover it’s 
possible to take action with 
others to try to change the 
world, you have the sense that 
life is more than just drinking, 
eating and working.” 

Gutman discussed the issues 
he will concentrate on in his 
campaign, and, if elected, in 
office: “The development of the 
waterfront is one important 
issue, I’d like to make sure that 
we have this resource. Apparent- 
ly, we’re the only city in the 
U.S. with an undeveloped water- 
front, We could have the entire 
community involved in this 
project, students, architects, 
planners and townspeople, to see 
what we’d like to.haye there. 


. mornings 


“Yd also like to work on 
relations between the University 
and the city,’ he continued. 
“It’s very important. UVM is the 
largest employer in Burlington 
and has the largest concentration 


of people: the faculty, the 
students and the administra- 
tion.” 


Gutman said he would like 
to see resources better shared 
between the University and the 
city. ““The Patrick Gym could be 
used Saturday and Sunday 
for schoolchildren, 
because it’s now closed during 
these times,’ he explained. 
“Also, the Medical students 
could provide good, inexpen- 


Huck Gutman 
sive medical -care for the people 
of the city. They don’t have to 
do all their training in the 
hospital. They could do some 
out in the community. The 
Burlington schools could be 
opened at night for the towns- 
people,” he suggested, “and 
UVM students could get invol- 
ved in organizing events there 
for the community.” 

Another area where Gutman 
would like to improve relations 
is between the University and 
the state. ‘“‘Rather than tax UVM 
and the hospital, I’d like to see 
the state, of which UVM is an 
important part, make payments 
to the city ‘in lieu of taxes’ so 
that it doesn’t come from the 
students and the faculty. This is 
done in a number of New 
England states, I’m not in favor 
of taxing UVM because it comes 
out of UVM’s budget.” 


Gutman added that he 
strongly supports the Mayor’s 
Commission on the Arts ‘‘which 
has brought ballet, music and 
summer concerts to the city of 
Burlington for free.” He also 
supports the Mayor’s attempts 
to address the problems of the 
youth in Burlington, and 
believes that UVM could get 
more involved in this area. 

“In addition to services that 
are paid for,” he continued, “‘the 


city should have an influence on - 


the quality of life in Burlington 
in order to better it.” 

Gutman also believes that 
“students are a great resource 


and the city can ask for more- 


involvement from them. Every- 
body would.be enriched by ft 


“The students in Burlington 
are in an interesting position,” 
he said. “Most of the students 


won't spend their lives in Bur- 
lington so the political situation 


isn’t as pressing to them. But | 


there are moments, however, 
when to be a student and to be 
involved in society makes one 
feel better about oneself and 
about the world around him, 
“Students in Burlington 
know more about local politics 
here than in the town in which 
they grew up by watching 
television and reading the local 
newspapers. The politics of the 
place they go to school will have 
more influence in their lives than 


Bs 


the politics of their hometown, 
which don’t directly affect 
them.” 

Gutman regards the recent 
move to change Burlington’s 
election date from early March 
to mid-May as an attempt to 
“disenfranchise students. Ward 


Six has the second highest 
percent of student vote in 
Burlington,” he explained, 


“which was six percent in the 
last municipal elections. The 
attempt of the Democrat and 
Republican Committees to 
change the election date shows 
they are frightened of any kind 


of change and are interested 


only in keeping students from 
voting, Of course, student votes 
are important, but they’re not 
the key block.” 


If elected, will Gutman’s 
responsibilities to the city as an 
alderman affect his responsibili- 
ties as a UVM professor? 

‘J believe that teachers 
function as a sort of role-model 
for students,’ Gutman said, “We 
can try to teach them about 
what it means to grow up, be a 
good citizen and take charge of 
your own life. As an alderman 
believing in the possibilities of a 
good future, I feel I can help 
them do this for themselves. I 
think that too often, teachers 
are people who spout out of 
books and write on blackboards, 
but don’t have dimensions to 
their lives to teach students 
about the possibilities of their 
own lives. By running for 
Alderman and working for some- 
thing, I believe I can help 
students define these possibil 


i- 
ties.” ® 


Premedical Students: 


National MCAT Review Course 


Intensive classroom review in all sections of ex- 
am. Extensive testing practice in our exclusive ex- 
am environment. Weekend sessions beginning 
February 12. Experienced faculty instructors. 
Spring session at St. Michaels; $225. Biology 
Dept. at St. Michaels 655-2000 Ext. 2625 or 

National MCAT Review Course. CALL TOLL 


FREE 1-800-824-7888 Ask for operator 116. 


, SAVE AT ELEK-TEK | 
ON CALCULATORS 
EXAS INSTRUMENTS €¢ 


TI-55-2 
15 iJ 
0 TI-BA2 


PC-1500 POCKET COMPUTER 

iH CE-150 Color printer w/ cassette interface 
CE-155 8K Memory .........:... 
CE-159 8K Memory w/ battery backup........, 
CE=158:RS-232. Sa oe eee 
PC-1211 POCKET COMPUTER................. 
CE-122 16 digit printer w/ cassette interface .._.. 
PC-1250 Handheld Computer (New) ............ 
CE-125 Printer/cassette(New)... 


HEWLETT-PACKARD 
LCD SLIMLINE PROGRAMMABLES 


i HP-10C Scientific (New) 
HP-11C Scientific 

} HP-15C Scientific (New) 
HP-12C Financial 


Optical Wand 
ij Card Reader 
Printer (82143A) 


50% off mfr. sugg. retail price ($150.00 ea) 
HP-34C Scientific ...... TR ee eo 
HP-38C Financial. . 


: 
} 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-621-1269 
EXCEPT Iilincis, Alaska, Hawaii 


KEEP THIS AD FOR FUTURE REFERENCE, 
i= IT WILL NOT BE REPEATED 

Access discounted too. Mastercord or Visa by mail or phone. Mail Cashier's 

Check Money Ord. Pers. Check (2wks to clr.). Sorry no C.0.D,s Add $4:00 Ist 

itern. (AK, HL, P.R., Canada odd $8.00 first item) $1.00 ec. add'l shpg & hondl. Shpts: to 


IL oddress add 6% tox. Prices subj. to change. WRITE (no calls) for free catalog. ALL ELEK- 
H TEK MADSE. IS BRAND NEW, 1ST QUAL AND COMPLETE. 


ELEK-T EK. inc. 


‘ 


6557 WN. Lincoln Ave., Chicago, IL 60645 


(800) 621-1269 (312) 677-7660 


Bausch & Lomb. 


Disinfecting Unit with Case and Solutions 
Now for only $25.00 


rat 


SOFLENS { 
4 (polymacon) fim 
i ©Contactlenses Alma 
———EEEE7E 


Now is the time to replace your old unit!! 


CONTACT LENS 
CENITEI 


230 College St. Burlington, Vt. 
(Across from: the Fletcher Library) 
658-3330 


Nea rr er ec ee 


"FALLEN ANGEL 
January 26-29 


WEDNESDAY:DRINKS 2 for 1 THURSDAY:LADIES admitted FREE 


75 MAIN ST, 
Fried Chicken Special 


Ladies receive FREE pass Reduced Drink prices for everyone 
(Fries Included) FRIDAY and SATURDAY: Y, PRICE COVER BEFORE 9:00p.m. 
HALF BIRD $2.50 QUARTER BIRD $1.75 cer ee ean 
SUNDAY NIGHT-COLLEGE FEED Neat Attire , 


NEW ENGLAND‘S FAVORITE 125 Pearl St. 
THE RICK PINETTE SHOW _ Burlington,Vt. 


Free Pool Game With Every Two Orders Positive ID Required 


Photo Servic : SKI RENTALS 
WANTS NEW hi | Alpine $12 and $14 


| a X-Country $5 
HOTOGRAPHER | : Includes Skis, Boots and Poles 
FOR THE: ie 

The Cynic Es 
The Ariel cee [ ALL WINTER SPORTSWEAR by Lanz, 


The Cat's Tale | John Meyer, Sero, Woolrich, Point of View, Calvin Klein, 


Buccaneer, Lady Thompson, Boos Sportswear, Avoca Headweavers, |i 
Meister Knit, Fjord Fashions, Muchner Strick, Eagles Eye. 


20% to 50% OFF 


SELECTED SKIWEAR by C.B. Sports 


Roffee, Demetre, Comfy, Gerry, White Mountain Down, 
Northface, Woolrich, Head, Black Ice, First Snow, Cevas, 
Mountain Goat 


20% to 75% OFF 


FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


ALL CARRY OVER SKI EQUIPMENT 


Rossignol, K2, Olin, Kastle, Kniessl, Authier, Nordica, 
Dolomite, Raichle, trak, Marker, Tyrolia, Look, Geze, Solomon 


20% to 50% OFF. 


Edge Sharpening $5°° 
Ski Tune Up $14.95 
Binding Mounting $5°° - $20°° 


eee qowewse cen 


SHOPPE RS 
Se 


OPEN DAILY 9-9 - 


‘*Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 
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Aid Challenge 


continued from page 8 


Supreme Court within the next 
four months. “If we win the 


injunction it will be appealed 


very quickly by the government 
and they will expedite the 
appeal right to the top,” said 
Gail Suchman, chief trial attor- 
ney for MPIRG. 


Because of a recent proce-, 


dural decision by Donald A. 
Alsop, the federal judge hearing 
the case, Suchman is technically 
no longer involved in the case. 
On Monday Alsop ruled positive- 
ly on the motion by the MCLU 
and its three anonymous resis- 
ters to join the MPIRG case but 
also ruled that the issue was not 
germane to the purpose of the 
PIRG, and excluded them from 
the case. Suchman called the 
decision “ludicrous” and_ said 
she would be appealing it and 
also filing a new motion to join 
the case again on the behalf of 
three other anonymous. non- 
registrants — Bradley Bow, Carl 
Coe, and Frank Foe, 

Alsop has set the prelimin- 
ary injunction hearing for March 
9 and Suchman is also filing to 
have this day moved ahead. 
“The judge has already said that 
there is a threat and that the 
issue is ripe for a decision,”’ said 
Suchman. She added that stu- 
dents could not wait that long 
for a decision since the -aid 
application process had already 


“The government is happy 
with the delay. It works in their 


favor,” said Suchman., 


Some colleges and univer- 
sities around the country have . 
publically denounced the Solo- 
mon amendment and the govern- 


ment’s attempt to use them to 


enforce the registration rules. 


Middlebury College joined the 
protesting colleges last week 
when they issued a statement 
saying they were opposed to the 
measure and would only comply 
reluctantly. 

Yale University has received 
a great deal of publicity, much 
of it misinformed, because of its 


long-standing financial aid sys- 


tem which offers college loans 
from its own resources to 
eligible applicants who are 
denied aid by the federal govern- 
ment, Many have misinterpreted 
statements reaffirming this 
policy as substantive changes 
designed to foil the govern- 
ment’s efforts. 

“We are going to follow the 
law and we hope they register. 
The President of the University, 
A. Bartlett Giamatti, is person- 
ally in favor of registration,” 
said Yale Public Relations Direc- 
tor, Walter Littell. He added that 
the loans made from the Yale 
Fund were made at market 
interest rates and were not 
subsidized by the university. 

“We have estimated that a 
switch from federal loans to 
Yale fund loans would cost the 


eStain removal by experts: 
eFull-service dry cleaning 


eFully attended 
eOpen 7 a.m.-11 p.m. 


Redeem this Coupon 


with more than one load. Offer good Mon. - Fri. only. 
One per customer per day. Expires 2/ 15/83. 


unbrighi 


ANY MAYIAG 
HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


Featuring 


FREE SOAP! 


PROFESSIONAL 
TAILORING AND 
ALTERATIONS 


FREE WASH | 


begun at some schools thus’ average student three to four | 
forcing students to “incriminate thousand dollars over four | (—___—_ ee ee ee 
themselves.” years,” said Littell. e CELEBRATING OUR 2ND ANNIVERSARY 
4 Sandoval continued from page 8 
do these jobs in the future?” She ‘“‘international scope” in the Ese. r ? Ge8 ze r AS 
fears that service positions, like education field. The problem 


those on the Faculty Senate, and 
even teaching, will be considered 


affects the kinds of studies being 
published as well. “There is no 


Open 7 a.m. to 11p.m. 


158 Morgcret St 
(Across from Grand Union) 


volunteerism in the wake of longer any discussion of longitu- The Market Place (Next to the IGA) Winooski 655-9810 TL 
getting published. dinal studies, because there is so 

“Getting tenured is like much pressure to publish imme- 
being in the theater,” she said, diately. It all has to be done 


quick and dirty.”’ 
Despite . her | complaints | 
about the system and the job, 


“because it’s important to get 
good reviews, Everybody. is 
scrambling to get published.” 
Sandoval says that the prob- 
lem is not isolated to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, but has an 


Duke cont'd from page 8 


was commissioned in the Air Force and assigned to Spence Air 

Base in Georgia, where he completed his primary flight training. 

Over the next several years, he distinguished himself at three 

other air bases around the country, and received a Master of 

Science degree in Aeronautics and Astronautics from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1964. 

In 1966, Duke saw an article on the front page of the Los 

: Angeles Times which said that the National Aeronautics and 

Space Administration (NASA) was looking for pilots with over 

1000 hours flying time to be astronauts. He literally answered an 

“astronauts wanted” ad, and was selected by NASA as an astro- 


Recharge Your Body With 
Exciting Youthful Energy 


Sandoval says that she would : 


TC 


“do it again, if just for what I , 
learned about the system.” e 


=f 
al 


naut in April, 1966. He served as a member of the astronaut 
support crew for the Apollo 10 flight and as a backup lunar pilot 
for the Apollo 13 and 17 flights, From April 16 to 27, 1972; he 
served as lunar module pilot for Apollo 16. 

Duke and Young set a lunar surface stay record of 71 hours 


American Tae Kwon Do Center 
_ e Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 


and 14 minutes, They each logged 20 hours and 15 minutes in 


extra-vehicular activities involving the emplacement and activa- 
tion of scientific equipment and experiments, and the evaluation 


« Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 
e Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 
¢ Develop minds that are sharp, clear & peaceful. 


and use of Rover II over the roughest and rockiest surface yet 


_ e Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 
ncountered on the moon. ; ; 
ce Last Thursday, Duke narrated a fifteen minute film of his |}  ° Help prevent diseases like high sgn ales arthritis, asthma. 
adventure on the moon. He called it “a sort of unique home i oe Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense 
movie.” The film was intriguing and, at points, hilarious. Al- 
though the mission almost had to be aborted because of trouble 


, i i ight miles above 
: _ with the ship’s engine when the crew was only eig 
| the moon, the mission was successfully accomplished, Upon the e Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 


; wuts: e Internationally Certified 6th Degree Master 
completion of his Apollo 16 flight, Duke had logged 265 oe : fateceutioatally Codified tnetrnctad Resi eidiiaed 
and 51 minutes in space, . 28 years experience 
¢ Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, Korea 
¢ Taught & Lecturedin many European, Asian &American Countries 


NEW YEARS SPECIAL: 


3 month program 
Regularly $156.95: 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 


Billings continued from page 8 

| completed and fund-raising is 
the first priority. Depending on 
the success of the fund-raising,.a 
final decision will be made late 
this spring as to when the 
construction will begin, Miser 


f The renovation plans, which 
| = call for underground expansion 
of Billings Center, a connector 
between Billings and Ira Allen 
Chapel, and a new auditorium 
on the north side of Ira Allen, 


began. four years ago when the 
Student Association (S.A.) stu- 
died the options and needs for 
preserving and expanding the 
historical building. A steering 
committee then put the proposal 
into shape. Now, the planning is 


said. He stressed the importance 
of beginning as soon as possible 
because inflation will drive the 
price up. If it begins this sum- 
mer, construction is expected to 
be completed by the fall of 
1984. cs) 
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Now only......999” : 
Call now 658-5767 


ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlingtoa, VI 
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Last Tuesday, demonstrators protested Congress’s certifica- 
tion of $60 million in military and economic aid to El Salvador 
for the next year. The aid was justified by Congress’s allegations 
of improved human rights. Eric Sakai of Burlington’s Committee 
in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador (CISPES) sum- 
marized the demonstrators’ sentiments: ‘““When a mass murderer 
kills 10 people instead of 15 like the previous year, it’s ridiculous 
to talk of improvement.” 


—M.D. 


Chris Bentley 


By CPS and Staff Writers 

On the night of October 4, 
1982, thousands of UVM stu- 
dents packed the Patrick Gym- 
nasium to listen and dance. to 
the sociopolitically oriented 
music of The Clash. Although 
the great majority of the lis- 
teners. were unquestionably 


‘not there for the music’s mes- 
| sage, they did make it a point to 


rock and roll to a near fever 
pitch. As the bodies swayed and 
slammed, the heat rose. But the 
Patrick Gymnasium never got 
quite as hot as the flames of a 
nearby pile of burning rock and 
roll records and books did. For 
on the same night, The Commu- 
nity Bible Church of South 
Burlington burned, in effigy, the 
Devil. The Fundamentalist Chris- 
tian Congregation, led by Rever- 
ends Wayne Clark and Ronald 
Gasquez, made a pile of various 
rock records (including, aside 


A Real Change of Pace!!!" 
Jim Ramsden 


Campus Movte Critic and Regular Beer Drinker 


GGT. FRIENDLY 


and his LABATT’S 50 sure quenched my thirst for something 


really different!!!” 
Peaches Iannelli 


Communications Major and Beer Fanatic 


‘YOU CHANGED ME 


for a minute there, Sgt. Friendly!!!” 
Rich Raymond 


Pre-med Student and Everyday Beer Enthusiast 


Brought to you EXCLUSIVELY by Labatt’s — Canada’s leading 


name in beer and proud brewers of the smoothest change of pace 


from everyday beer that America’ 
likely to taste!!! 


Imported by Labatts Importers Inc. Amherst, New York. 
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Anti-Rockers Roll Onto Campuses 


from the usual Led Zeppelin and 
Rolling Stone discs, records by 
Joan Baez and James Brown) 
and books by the likes of Ernest 
Hemingway. They then — pro- 


ceeded to incinerate the mound 
to cries of ‘“‘Halleluja!’’ and to 
the songs of 500 glassy-eyed 
observers. 

Although this was a com- 
munity oriented incident, it is a 
reflection of the current tide of 
anti-rock music sentiments that 
are manifesting themselves on 
college campuses across the 
nation. 


Almost out of the blue last 
term, the preachers began show- 
ing up On campuses everywhere, 

Georgia 
Adams, for instance, has 
destroyed over $200,000 in rock 
vinyl “‘because it preaches the 
use of drugs, illicit sex, the 


occult and rebellion.” - 

Adams preaches on cam- 
puses throughout the South, 
often playing music by AC/DC, 
Kiss and The Beatles to prove his 
point. 


“We're concerned not only 
with the lyrics and album covers, 
but also with the lifestyles of the 
musicians and their intentions,” 
says Dan Peters, who along with 
his two brothers lectures stu- 
dents about rock ’n roll. 


“Many of the rock musi- 
cians today enjoy singing about 
things that are immoral and 
illegal, such as drugs and sex\ 
The Village People, for instance, 


‘have publicly said that they 
evangelist Billy | 


want to make gay people more 
acceptable through their music.” 

No one is precisely sure why 
the anti-rock crusades have 
appeared now. e 
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At a Glance 


Payoff to Prevent 
Nuke Dumping Site? 


The state of Vermont may 
be asked to pay upwards of 
$400,000 to exclude themselves 
from being considered as a 
possible low-level radioactive 
waste disposal site. 

Representatives from North- 
east states met last week in 
Washington to discuss the op- 
tions for nuclear waste dump 
sites. States producing larger 
amounts of radioactive waste 
requested that states producing 
smaller amounts, such as Ver- 
mont, pay a premium to re- 
move themselves from the selec- 
tion process. The lowest pre- 
mjum mentioned was $400,000. 

A second option discussed 
would choose a disposal site on 
the basis of its proximity to the 
Northeast region’s waste pro- 
ducers, and on economic and 
safety criteria. The majority of 
the Northeast region’s radio- 
active waste is produced in the 
New Y ork-Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey area. For this reason, it is 
unlikely that Vermont would be 
chosen in the second option. 

Decisions on the options 
will be finalized in  mid- 
February. The agreement must 
be approved by the state legis- 
latures of all participating states 
before it can be adopted. 

Vermont generates low-level 
radioactive wastes at Vermont 
Yankee Nuclear Power Plant, 
Mary Fletcher Hospital, Univer- 
sity of Vermont and other 
research and medical facilities. 

—B.W.P. 


“Uely”’ Bartenders 
to Help 


Multiple Sclerosis 


Bartenders in northern Ver- 
mont are doing something beau- 
tiful — by allowing themselves to 
be “ugly” to raise money for the 


National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society. 
The Northern Vermont 


Chapter of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society is searching for 
the “ugliest”? bartender in north- 
ern Vermont. As a result, bar 
patrons soon will be able to 
make an ugly choice — at 25 
cents a vote, 

For a modest donation of 
25 cents per vote for their 
favorite bartender, patrons can 
help him or her win the dubious 
distinction of being named the 
“Ugliest Bartender in Northern 
Vermont” and the winner of the 
most votes will receive a vaca- 
tion for two in Paradise Island. 

Proceeds will benefit multi- 
ple sclerosis patient care and 
research programs, It is esti- 
mated that half a million Ameri- 
cans have multiple sclerosis 
or closely related neurological 
diseases at a cost to the eco- 
nomy of about $3 billion 
annually. MS most often strikes 
young adults in their prime 
career and family-forming years 
at a time ‘when they are just 
starting to live.”’ Cases diagnosed 
before the age of 15 or after 50 
are rare. ? 

To sign up or to find out 
how you~ can help, call 
656-2422. ® 
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After Delay, 
Students Urged 


to Hurry Aid Forms 


New York, NY (CPS) — 
Two months late, the federal 
government has finally released 
student aid application forms for 
the fall, 1983 academic term. 

But because the U.S. Dept. 
of Education took so long, the 
College Board — which processes 
many of the applications for the 
government — is warning stu- 
dents to fill out the forms fast, 
and to get them right the first 
time. 

Students should “get them 
filled out and in the mail imme- 
diately,” advises Kathryn Rib- 
bey, a spokeswoman for the 
College Board’s College Scholar- 
ship Service. Moreover, they 
should “‘fill out the forms very 
accurately, because there’s less 
time for corrections.” 

The forms usually come out 
in November, but were delayed 
this year because Education 
Dept. Officials couldn’t agree on 
the questions and format of the 
applications, Ribbey says. e 


Vt. Steps up 


Waste Transport Regs 


Last week the State of- 


Vermont announced proposals 
to increase regulations over- 
seeing the transportation of 


_ radioactive materials in Ver- 


mont. Governor Snelling and the 
State Agency of Transportation 
drafted new laws that require 
shippers of radioactive waste to 
obtain a state permit, an official 
emergency plan, an armed police 
escort and ‘liability insurance for 
five million dollars. 

The transport of radioactive 
materials has been previously 
controlled by federal officials. 
These proposed regulations 
intend to increase Vermont’s 
security beyond current federal 
levels. The state is waiting for 
federal confirmation that these 
requirements are consistent with 
national policy. 

Public hearings on the trans- 
portation requirements will 
begin February 9 and should 
become effective by May. 

George Hamilton, Director 
of Vermont Public Interest 
Research Group (VPIRG), com- 


mended Snelling for the in- - 


creased protection these regula- 
tions offer, but says they fall 
short in two areas; he says the 
regulations should include 
increased testing for nuclear 
waste storage casks and also 
allow the state discretion in 
deciding whether or not it wants 
to accept out-of-state waste 


shipments through Vermont. 


VPIRG proposed statute 
amendments to the already 
existing Transportation of 
Radioactive Materials Laws. 
These amendments cover the 
same ground as Snelling’s pro- 
posed regulations but eliminate 
the perceived inadequacies. 

Should VPIRG’s amend- 
ments pass the State Legislature, 
the issue of radioactive waste 
shipments will be out of Snel- 
ling’s control -and into the 
hands of state legislators. 

—B.W.P. 
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DS 20 slip into a 

a FINEST HOUR HOT TUB 
i any weekday before 5 p.m. for 


g lust $3.00 per person per half 
“ hour. It’s called the afternoon 
special. Aren’t you glad you 
saw this ad? 


an experience in hot tub 
soaking 


FINEST HOUR eg 

HOTTUBS 
110 S. Champlain St. 

Burlington, Vt. 864-5511 
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S.A. Concerts 
p r e S e 2 bead 8 AS 


WarrenZevon 


with Special Guests Aztec Two-Step 
2 Shows 7:30 pm and 10:30 pm 


Sunday, February 6th at the Flynn Theatre, Burlington 
Tickets: $7.25 with U.V.M.1.D. $8.75 General Public 
Tickets available at Campus Ticket Store 
Located in the UVM Bookstore building and at the Flynn Box Office 
For more informaticn cail 656-3085. 
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mi Pigclex Oh - ne 
By Colin McKenna 

The scene in the waiting room of TCM and 
Management Co. in Union, New Jersey, could 
have been one out of an old movie, John 
Lockwood has answered a “talent wanted” ad 
in a newspaper, and now sat there with all the 
other “talented” persons who had answered it. 
After a half hour wait, Lockwood was called in 
to be judged. This was to be his first attempt to 
break into the music industry. He turned on his 
tape recorder, and he and the man behind the 
desk listened. 

Lockwood had just finished his post 
graduate year at Philips Academy in Andover, 
Mass. There, he and a friend, both having 
extensive natural musical talent, performed at 
parties and for friends. Lockwood played the 
guitar and was the lead vocalist while his friend 
played guitar, keyboards, and whatever other 
musical instrument happened to be lying 
around. Friends and relatives were so impressed 
with him and his friend that they set up a fund 
and donated enough money for the two to rent 
a studio and make a demo tape. That very tape 
is what the man behind the desk listened to. 
When it was over, Lockwood sang a few songs. 
When he was done, the man behind the desk 
enthusiastically pulled out a contract and asked 
Lockwood to sign it. He took the contract 
unsigned, thanked the man, and went back to 
his apartment. 

John Lockwood is now 21, and a first 
semester sophomore at UVM. At the age of 
eight, he started playing the guitar. Two years 
later, he and three friends formed a rock n’ roll 
band. His friends played the keyboards, trum- 


pe : 


Fan; 

zg andOpening 

* Seek order... There is no such thing. 

* Can | be your friend without knowing you? 
* Abandon Ideology At All Cost 


* Protest — opposite — Contest 

* Exploit big business. 

* no harm No foul 

* Someone dared me to say L-O-V-E 

* I can’t make sense because | don't make sense... 
* } admit that | am a liar — That's a lie! 

* Justice was conflict Now. 


* Not so fast. 


Student in Rock ‘n’ Roll, Part II: 


pet, and drums respectively. The band played 
three songs — “Yellow Submarine,” ‘Eleanor 
Rigby,’ and “When the Saints Come Marching 
In.” Unfortunately, Lockwood retired from 
rock n’ roll music at the age of eleven. 

During his retirement, Lockwood often did 
Elvis Presley imitations at parties and for his 
friends. Then, during his senior year at Dover 
Sherborn High School in Boston, he broke out 


the old guitar, dusted it off and sang Elvis 
en et heel ek el et a 


ight now I’m going 

through a lot of pain 

internally. Music is 
like a drug. You can get ad- 
dicted. 


Presley’s “Heartbreak Hotel” for a senior 


variety show, 

After graduating from Dover Sherborn, he 
stayed in Boston for a year and played Junior A 
hockey. The next year he went to Andover 
as a post graduate. When he was offered a 
contract by TCM and Management Co. the 


SS” ll Ue Oh 
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For 


asked his friend’s father, a prominent New 
York City stockbroker, for advice. His friend’s 
father put him in touch with Richard Tictin, a 
New York City lawyer who handled contracts 
such as those for the Broadway shows Annie 
and Fiddler on the Roof. Tictin found that 
TCM and Management Co, was legitimate, but 
it was not an entirely successful company. 
Lockwood did not pursue the matter that 
summer. In the Fall he came to UVM for his 
freshman year, He had been recruited to play 
hockey. 

Lockwood was soon playing his guitar for 
Friday night happy hours at Texas, a local bar. 
He played with two friends. One played the 
guitar, and the other, the auto harp. Often, 
however, Lockwood played solo at Texas, 
Rasputins, and Hayes Landing. He and his band 
even traveled to Middlebury to play. “When I 
was into it, I played anywhere; not for money. 
I just wasn’t shy,” 

During the Winter, Tictin got in touch with 
Lockwood. There was a new “popular music” 
booking, managing, and promoting company 
in New York City called the Susan Awe 
Agency. Over Spring break Lockwood went to 
the agency to audition. They were extremely 
impressed with him. They told him they 
“would be willing to work with him at any 
level, at any rate.”’ He accepted their offer and 
went to live in New York City that summer. He 
was provided with a band of studio musicians, 
In July, the agency wanted to book him and his 


over stardom. 


John Lockwood chooses qh} 


ege over 


band at a club in St. Croix,4 
came back to New York the 


him, polished, on the musi 


instead, the agenc 


booked |) 


ithat when he 
could unleash 
ndustry. But 
wood and his 


Now, No Rjck For Lockwood 


band at a club in the New York Sheraton called 
“Sally’s” for five nights in August. “Sally’s”’ is 
located on Seventh Avenue in the heart of 
the music industry. The first night he played 
there, the Chicago White Sox baseball team was 
in the audience. Another night the manager for 
the rock group “Blondie”’ was in the audience. 
“People from the music industry were always 
popping in and out of Sally’s,” Lockwood said. 
“The people who go there don’t care what they 
hear, as long as it’s something.” 

At this point, Lockwood assumed he 
wasn’t coming back to UVM. He had a nice 
apartment on the corner of Lexington Avenue 
and 79th Street, and was living a “forced but 
pleasant lifestyle.”’ He wasn’t bound by con- 
tract. “The money came from outside the 
agency, but was part of the whole project,” he 
said, 

Lockwood would often go out to dinner 
with his agents to meet influential people. He 
soon had friends at NBC. He could get in to see 
Saturday Night Live live almost whenever he 
wished. He met the “not ready for prime time 
players” and many other celebrities, 


In the Fall, he was supposed to go ona , 


tour of North-East colleges and clubs, but 
internally, he was becoming disenchanted with 
his life. “My appetite for life was going down 
the drain,” he said. “I lost my enthusiasm. 
Hitting it so well so quickly might have had 
something to do with it. I also missed athletics, 


and being around people my own age. A part of 
me inside was rejecting my lifestyle. I was a 
21-year-old kid surrounded by older profes- 
sional people. The youngest guy in my band 
was 27.1 started putting off the finances for 
my tour — which means everything. I basically 
floated for a month,” 

One Saturday night Lockwood was at the 
Ritz. He was feeling bored, so he had the 
company limousine take him to Rockefeller 
Center, He met a friend at NBC and they went 
up to the celebrity room to watch Saturday 
Night Live which was already in progress. The 
celebrity room is separated from the audience 
by a large dark glass window. “I didn’t want to 
be behind the glass,” said Lock wood. “‘I wanted 
to be in the audience. That’s what it’s all about. 
I had a hollow, lonely feeling inside, I. was 
bored and apathetic. At that point, I knew I 
was in trouble and something was going 
wrong.” 

Lockwood got a new band together, and 
was supposed to go on the ten-week tour, but 
never closed the deal. He came back to UVM 
this semester. He came back for school, college 
life, and sports. He said, “‘the college experience 
on some levels is a priceless experience. No 
amount of money, fame, or fortune can take 
the place of that experience. I’m going to stay 
here, get my degree, and then maybe take a 
crack at the music business, but maybe not. I’m 
up here to get control of my lifestyle. A part of 
me is spoiled and undisciplined, Right now I’m 
going through a lot of pain internally. Music is 
like a drug. You can get addicted. I have to 
learn to deal with the fact that life isn’t always 
going to be an incredible headrush,”’ e 


Frankly Speaki 
By Frank Pularcheck 

“Please excuse the condition of my desk. It’s a mess. That 
lolly-pop stuck to the second and third pages of my course 
description appealed to me as much as the course did. | wanted 
raspberry, but they gave me cherry. The flour tortilla with honey, 
and the cup of tea are both two days old. I should have cleaned 
them up yesterday. You see, I had a leak in my roof. There were 
four drips, with four pans underneath catching the water. I didn’t 
get any sleep because of the racket.” 

“I’m not looking for excuses. Introduce me, and let’s get 


down to business.” 


“OK — ladies and gentlemen, between the half eaten tortilla 
with honey, and my Coronamatic 1200, there sits Frank Pular- 
check’s private nightmare, Milt. Every time I, Frank Pularcheck, 
have trouble writing, he appears. Right now, I am struggling with 


this article.” 


“What’s the matter, Frankie, cat got your tongue? Can’t 
articulate? Isn’t that a pity. The man most in love with his own 
writing doesn’t know what to say. You're out of words, Frankie 
baby. That’s alright, you borrow most of them from Mr. Roget’s 


By Clark Russell 


* Should I glow a message representing the true filth of reality 


so people realize the mess 

OR 

Should I paint a picture of hope 
so people start caring? 


* Born 1961 — where was I in 1956? 

* Blind acceptance is pure hatred — Prove it. 
* No law No crime 

* Stupidity makes tife so real. 


* Velveeta cheese is the taste you wouldn't trade for anything: 


Why should I have to be sorry? 
* You are not crazy if you know you are crazy 
* | wish | knew what you were thinking. 


lam glad — I do not know what you are thinking. 


* T— If this letter had been Y 
1 could have said: 


You see no color — You see red, blue, yellow, brown... 


* Fright from Knowledge 


* You are ——— selfish. 
a. usually 
b, always 
c. helplessly 
d. happy being 


* Who is to biame for the lack of communication? 


isitmy faultbecauseicannotexpressm yselfeffectivelyory ourfault 


becausey oucannotunderstandme 


* IT IS ABSOLUTELY TRUE — THERE IS NO ABSOLUTE 


TRUTH. 
* do you like only goot art sucker 
* Death from living 
* Death from impression 


* Bergerrrrrummmerrrrklaighjkccfkreffitpbblvvept 


* We are ail equal aren't we. 
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| self-help. 


_van for handicapped 
student transportation. 


By Joshua Prince 

Bill Kehoe begins his day much like any other 
UVM student, Although his morning routines — 
washing, dressing and breakfasting — might take Bill 
somewhat longer than others, he is consistent about 
appearing outside his apartment on Maple Street 
before his ride to UVM arrives. At 11:30 a.m. a white 
van with a built-in forklift-like elevator stops to pick 
him up. This elevator gently raises him into the van 
for the ten minute drive to campus, where it drops 


him off in back of Lafayette. From this point on, 


Kehoe is left to his own devices, Whereas a flight of 
stairs is a quick couple of steps for most, it is a wall 
to be climbed for him. A snow-covered walkway may 


mean cold and wet feet for most students, but - 


for Kehoe it can present a virtually impassable 
barrier. : 

Bill Kehoe has cerebral palsy, and is confined to 
a wheelchair. As a third year sophomore at the 
University of Vermont and as a resident of Burling- 
ton, the Bennington, Vermont native faces a multi- 
tude of physical and social barriers with which he 
must cope. Yet unlike the Tiny Tim of yesteryear, 
Kehoe confronts these obstacles with integrity and 
fortitude. 

With its hilly terrain and overabundance of snow, 
an obvious question is why UVM? Kehoe contests 


that UVM is the most accessible college in Vermont, — 


and that Burlington is, by comparison to most other 
cities, very accessible to disabled persons, He has also 


. chosen not to enter a special education program, as 


he had done previously at St. Joseph the Provider in 
Rutland, ; f é 
At 27, Kehoe is currently enrolled in the College 
of Education and Social Servi 
major. He is interested in doin, 
the disabled although he admits he is 


- 


as a social work 


_ and drinking. The administration was not very 


* 
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‘NOt Just Your Typical Siuient : 
1A Handicapped Perspective 


One of the greatest problems that handicapped 
students face is their limited mobility. As far as the 
administration’s attempts to service disabled students, | 
Kehoe comments, “I feel that the UVM adminisita- | 
tion and the UVM community as a whole try to make 
things as accessible as they think they should be.} 
However, they are not in a wheelchair, They are not 
blind. Therefore, they are limited.” 

Snow and ice are a major problem for anyone in 
a wheelchair. Kehoe says the snow removal done by 
grounds and maintenance is sufficient for the great | 
majority of students, but not for handicapped stu- | 
dents. This poses a problem of cost efficiency. Can | 
the University afford to service the fraction of a | 
percent of handicapped students here at the Univer- _ 
sity? Kehoe thinks so, to an extent. He says certain © 
modifications can be beneficial to both disabled and 
non-disabled students. More thorough snow and ice | 


clearance is only one example. 7 


_The lowering of telephones by a mere foot would | 
make them convenient to those in wheelchairs 
without incurring any greater expense at the time of 
installation. Electric doors (already present in nearly 
every supermarket in the nation) would be a tremen- 
dous aid to handicapped students in locations such as 
the library, where they would also be of service to 
students with armloads of books. 


Kehoe sees the handicap van as one of the best |} 
services available. “Acknowledgement of its impor § 


tance is continually being recognized,” claims Kehoe, _ 
a frequent user of the van. For this service, he and all 


ehoe finds the ad- 

ministration responsive, 

but wishes that they 
would view things from the 
handicapped perspective. 


ie 


other users are charged fifty cents per one way trip, 
the total of which is billed to the student at the end 
of the year. 


As good as the handicap cab is, though, some y 


problems have erupted. At one point, handicapped 
students were using it to go downtown for shopping 


enchanted with this idea. Kehoe felt that since a 
policy about the van’s usage had not been established, 
he was perfectly entitled to use the service to its 
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ones still present.” 


limitations of the administration, My problem is that 
I don’t check with the right people first.” 

Probably the biggest, though least evident, 
problem that a disabled collegiate must struggle with 
concerns his or her social life. At a time when it is 
hard enough to deal with new-found responsibilities 
and to secure new friendships, a handicapped student 
must work doubly hard to create a social life. “‘I 
think that UVM has been much more accepting of me 


eing somewhat older, he 

accepts. most of these 

feelings with the hope 
that more widespread 
knowledge of handicaps will 
incur acceptance. 


than St. Joseph’s. T find curiosity in terms of my 
situation, yet some resentment based on the stereo- 
types of handicapped people.’ Kehoe’s security and — 
acceptance by others at UVM has a lot to do with his 
outspoken character. Says Kehoe, “I think that 


people are looking for the Tiny Tim Christmas _ 


any of the lives people have today.” 

_ The resentment Kehoe speaks of stems from the 
financial supplements given to many handicapped 
students. Kehoe believes that there are students 
better than he that ate not receiving benefits, ‘It 
causes a feeling of guilt on my part.” 

_ Kehoe Tecalls an instance where his handicap 
inspired an outburst of resentment. “I was taking a 
final in my political science course, and | was sitting 
in my wheelchair at the end of a row of desks. A girl 
tepeatedly had problems getting through the aisle 
past me. When she finally finished the exam, she 
came over to me, kicked my chair and screamed 
“bastard,*? : 
Kehoe, however, takes attitudes such as these in 
stride. “College is a time for change, and learning to 
deal with new and different people.’ Being somewhat 
older, he accepts most of these feelings with the hope. 
that more widespread knowledge of handicaps will 


Cripple, which is fine, but I don’t think it fits into 


explain, 
why there are attitudinal barriers as well as physical 


Kehoe finds the ra 


handik 
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incur more widespread acceptance, Kehoe goes onto | 
I don’t think we’te out enough, and that’s { 


He is an advocate of self-help. | 


JANUARY 27, 1983 


Despite eyesight that constitutes him as legally 
blind, Kehoe makes every effort to read his assign- 
ments thoroughly. “My reading comprehension is 
very good, but I have to read rather slowly,”’ says 
Kehoe. “It becomes basically a problem of time 
management, where I have to give myself extra time 
to read assignments, to get to class and to do other 
things.” 

As far as changes go, Bill Kehoe has a few sugges- 
tions of his own. Kehoe cites an instance where he 
needed a book from the library, yet Snow Removal 
wouldn’t permit the handicap cab to drop him \off 
near the library. “I don’t think that this is conscious 
discrimination, but it can pose problems.’ Kehoe 
would also like to see the University supply a couple 
of loaner wheelchairs for the times when he and 
others run into problems with their own. 

Kehoe is especially thankful to Mayor Bernard 
Sanders and to Senators Stafford and Leahy for their 
responsiveness and help in the financing and represen- 
tation of disabled students. 

As far as the administration itself goes, Kehoe 


finds it ‘‘very responsive on the positive side; people 
are prompt, and there’s a lot of personal attention.” 
His only real desire is that the administration try to 
view things from a handicapped perspective. 

Where to from here? Kehoe’s ultimate goal is to |! 


graduate from UVM, and to either work for a dis- 


abled organization, or open a book or bicycle shop. 
He believes that his proficiency in wheelchair repair 
would aid him in the last of these aspirations, What- 
ever he does in fact do will serve as a testimony to the 
strength and perseverance of the handicapped. Kehoe 


feels that this is only a beginning for the disabled, 
_ “We're just in a planning stage now,” bed 


nes by Chris Bentley 


ested in 


Thesarus anyway.” 


“Hold it, Milt. Don’t you think you're being a bit unfair? Il 
admit, I use a thesarus, but only occasionally. It is a useful 


device,” 


“A useful device — that’s typical of you. 


You're always 


manipulating. Whether it’s words or fellow writers, you're ready 
to exploit any opportunity that comes your self-interested way.” 
“Cut it out, Milt. You know I’m a great humanitarian. | live, 
and believe in the community of mankind.” 
“Yea Frankie, you live in the community of mankind, but 
you forgot to say what role you played in that community.” 


“What role is that?” 


“Word beggar — everywhere you go, it's ‘brother can you 
spare a word. I’ve gof to finish this article.’ Or, ‘somebody loan 
me a word. I need to write my old time friends’,” 

“Of course I ask other people for help when I’m stuck. If 
they know of a more appropriate word, I'll use it. They ask the 
same of me. Mutual criticism, mutual help, mutual appreciation — 
it’s all part of being a member of a community.” 

“Community, my ass. Frankie, don’t write your inability to 
articulate off on soaieone else. Face the facts. You have cerebral 
constipation. You need a little Metamusal for the mind.” 

“Milt, keep it clean. This column is respec...” 

“Stop talking while'I’m interrupting. Frankie, | never get 
cerebral constipation. | always know what [ want to write about. 
You want to know why? Because I am an interesting person. 
Interesting people always have interesting things to write about. 
So, the next time you can’t think of a thing to write on, look to 

me, your exemplary writing figure. Frankie, are you listening? 
Look at me. What are you doing? Put me down!” 

“Milt, ?'d rather look at you rolled up in a half eaten tortilla 
with honey, and dunked in a cold cup of tea.” 

Now, what am I going to write about? e 


So You Want {0 be an B.A. 


students inter- 
becoming Resident 


For those 


Assistants, information sessions 
will be held to answer questions 


and 


to distribute ‘application 


packets to potential candidates. 
Three information sessions will 
be held, starting this weekend, 


The first 


will take place on 


Sunday, January 30, at Wright 


Dining Hall, 


the second on 


Monday, January 31 in room 
115 of the Living and Learning 
Center, and the last on Tuesday, 


February 1 
Lounge 


in the Memorial 


in Waterman. All of 


these sessions will run from 7:30 
p.m, to 9:30 p,m, 


The application deadline is 


Wednesday, February 9, Aside 
from submitting written applica- 
tions, candidates must also. par- 
ticipate in a two-phase interview 
process. The first phase involves 


a 


applicants are 
two 
student. After this initial screen- 


interview, where all 
interviewed by 
and a_ volunteer 


panel 


R.A.’s 


ing process, a group of studenis 


will be chosen to continue to the 
second phase of _ interviews. 
Phase two consists of group 
interviews with six applicants 
who are asked to interact with 
each other in model situations. 
They will be observed “by a 
Resident Assistant, a. Hall Advi- 
sor and a yolunteer of the UVM 
community. A series of final 


interviews will be held from 
March 6 through March 9, 
conducted by Hall Advisors. 


Appointments will be ‘sent out 
on March 29. 

Joe Farragher of the Depart- 
ment of Residential Life ‘en- 
courages anyone who: wants to 
take an active role in residential 
life to apply.” The only prere- 
quisite is a 2.0 cumulative 
average based on one semester of 
UVM credit. Students who 
would like to get involved may 
also serve as panel interviewers. 
Questions concerning this and 
anything else may be directed to 


Joe Farragher at Res. Life, 
x3434, 

—Joshua Prince 
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Cynic Survey: Students Cool 
on Disarmament 


By Joseph Cutts 

Will there be a nuclear incident or war within our lifetime? 
The Cynic recently put this question to 100 UVM students of 
various majors and ages, and the results were a little surprising. 
Seventy percent of the students polled thought there would be 
some sort of nuclear weapons incident — one in which, presum- 
ably, many human lives would be lost. And of those 70 percent,- 
36 individuals went so far as to predict a nuclear war in which 
billions could die. 

One might expect of such a group, an extremely high percen- 
tage of pro-disarmament people. But, according to the poll, this is 
not the case. Over one third of the students, when asked flat-out, 
said they were specifically against disarmament. 

Reasons given for an anti-disarmament stance varied some- ~ 
what, but many hinged on the issue of feasibility. 

“It just wouldn’t work,” said Greg, a business major who 
chose not to give his last name. ‘“The system is too vast... There’s 
no way you could get rid of every’ missile on earth.” 

The subject of trust was another issue pointed to by those 
who took the anti-disarmament stance. Many thought that the 
nuclear club countries, especially the Soviet Union, could not be 
trusted to disarm completely. Of the 100 students surveyed, only 
15 percent thought the Soviet Union would strictly -honor any 
disarmament agreement. The United States faired little better as 
nearly half of the students said our government could not be 
trusted. 

“You can never trust either a Commie or a Capitalist” 
remarked one student. ““You’d be a fool to.” 

Still, the majority of the students polled were. pro-disarma- 
ment, though these students tended to be the same people who 


admitted that they had not given disarmament much thought. 


= There were those, however, who had obviously been thinking 
@ Us Ss Now about the issue for some time. “It’s an emotional issue... It’s 
dp : : difficult to be a well-informed public,” said Bruce Fairbairn, 


a 29-year-old EE/Math major who spent six years in the Air 
regularly $39 Force. 


“It’s going to take time... but with some well-informed 
individuals in the right place, it can be done,” he said. 

Bruce’s quiet optimism was typical among the pro-disarma- 
a 8 ped = ment group, and there were many who confessed they thought 
S| Daily }O 9 Sun. 12 5 they were being somewhat idealistic in their beliefs. In fact, while 
there were 64 students who favored disarmament, there were 
only 38 who felt that a strong disarmament movement could 
prevent a war from breaking out. 

WINOOSKI One student group on campus, the Rising Sun Coalition, is 

organized in support of disarmament. Rising Sun, as it now exists, 

is only a couple of years old, and while the organization is com- 

mitted to social issues in general, their present focus is disarma- 

ment. Rising Sun has sponsored many informational activities on 

é -— — anppaasscossoooooooecooooos OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OTT TTS campus, including various forums and convocations, Ground Zero 
Day. and the ever-popular yearly showings of Dr. Strangelove. 

“I just want people to think about it,” said Jack Noble, 
co-director of Rising Sun at UVM. Noble stresses education as the 
main goal of Rising Sun. “I-want people to question what’s going 
on — to step back and look at this thing from all 360 degrees... 
Then they can make a decision for themselves.” 

When asked what he thought of the anti-disarmament argu- 
ments concerning trust and feasibility, Noble responded by saying 
he thought these issues were irrelevant in the long run. 

“It’s a human issue. It transcends politics,” he said. ‘“Nuclear 
weapons are just plain impractical and the Soviets know that just 
as well as we do,” : 

Noble also thinks the disarmament movement is decidedly on 
the rise in the United States. He pointed to the enormous demon- . 
strations in Europe last year and the recent increase in attention 
paid to disarmament issues by the American media. ~ 

“We're finally coming out of the apathetic 70’s era,” he said. 
“I think people are increasingly ready to take a stand on the 
issue.’ Noble also holds, as did many of the pro-disarmament_ 
students, that effective disarmament is a question of getting the 
right people into the right places. “‘That’s why I’m going to get 
right into the system and work from there.” 

Noble’s enthusiasm, however, appeared to be somewhat of an 
exception. In fact, of the 64 students who favored disarmament, 
only three had ever participated in any actual pro-disarmament 
activities. This figure reflects an attitude of inurgency concerning 
nuclear weapons on the part of UVM students in general. 

The figures in this article are based on a survey of 100 
students, In reality, however, 121 students were approached. 
Twenty-one students chose not to submit the survey, mostly 
because they thought they had not given the matter enough 
thought to answer meaningfully. Said one student, “‘I’ve got more 
important things to think about.” e 
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Cynic Interviews Activist in Fastest Growing Movement 


~ 


cont’d from cover 


Cynic: What is the history 
of the peace movement in Great 
Britain? 

Noebel: In England, the 
peace movement is quite old. 
England is an independent deter- 
rent force, Jn the late 50’s, it 


decided to have its own bomb. ' 


At that time there was a lot of 
protest against Great Britain 
becoming a nuclear power. The 
peak of the peace movement was 
reached in 1961. It was called: 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment or CND. It is a British 
movement that is only con- 


cerned with missiles in Britain. | 
There are other groups which | 


have a much wider view. (I'll 
come to those a bit later.) 


The CND_ had already 


“We can’t have a bomb. We must 
do everything to stop it. If 
peaceful means fail, we must 
occupy an air-base, and we are 
willing to go to prison.’ Others 
would say: ‘No, we 


existed before the issue of Cruise # 


missiles arose, but it died down; 
There was a big split in the early 


can’t . 
use violence, We can only use: 


never really recovered from 
that split. It was always on a 
“pilot flame,” but it was never 
as important as before. 

Then, in 1979, the decision 
was made by NATO (although it 
was announced by the United 


Christoph Noebel explains movement to German youth. 


“Theater Nuclear Weapons.” 
They are small and very precise 
nuclear missiles (as compared to 
the intercontinental missiles, i.e. 
ICBM’s), but not as powerful. 

Cynic: Where does the name 
“Theater Nuclear Weapons” 
come from? 

Noebel: The weapons are to 
be stationed in-Europe which is 


seen as a possible “theater” for a 


nuclear war by the Reagan 
administration. 

Cynic: Then the Pershing II 
and Cruise missile fall into this 
category, don’t they? 

Noebel: The Pershings are 
probably the most dangerous 
and damaging of these because 
they are extremely precise, They 
will be land-stationed and will be 
able to attack Russia within, say, 
five to six minutes, 

The regular Cruise missiles 
can be launched from the air, sea 


because it can fly very low and 
avoid obstacles. 

Cynic: So the decision to 
modernize NATO in Europe was 
made by the U.S. in 1979? 


Noebel: Yes, but in fact, the 


call for small nuclear weapons 
did not come from the United 
States. It actually came from 
West Germany’s chancellor, Hel- 
mut Schmidt, who, in the past 
(in the 50’s and 60’s), had 
always opposed land-stationed 


missiles. Strangely enough, for 


reasons I don’t understand, he is ~ 


now the person who really asks 
for them to be stationed here. 

It is often argued that it is 
the Americans who put the 
missiles -here. Generally, I think 
the Americans may have been 
wanting to do that anyway, but 
we should not only blame them. 
We should also remember that 
the call came from Germany 


= ' 60’s as to whether they should and land. It is slightly less and, of course, that the British 
adopt only peaceful measures or the means that Ghandi and States) to modernize, as they sophisticated, but it has its own and others were quite happy to « 
whether they would also go into others have proposed — only called it, but basically to rearm computerized target finder. It is agree to the stationing. 


direct action. Some would say: 


passive resistance.” The CND 
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Cynic: Did CND pick up 
after the call in 1979? 

Noebel: When the call was 
announced, CND shifted gears 
immediately, Within months the 
popularity and membership 
grew. It was probably the fastest 
growing force in opposing these 
missiles. Their basic objective 
then was to oppose American 
Cruise missiles in Britain, but 
now there is another project 
they are working on: two years 
ago, the conservative govern- 
ment decided to renew their 
independent nuclear force. The 
big British missiles are carried in 
submarines, The British have 
three submarines with so-called 
Polaris Intercontinental Missiles. 
These polaris missiles are rela- 
tively old-fashioned, They are 


them and have replaced them by 
Trident missiles, Britain decided 
that they should follow suit. 

So, Britain launched a mas- 
sive program, which they estima- 
ted at five billion pounds (7.5 
billion dollars), but in fact, it is 
now more likely that it will cost 
10 billion pounds (15 billion ~ 
dollars). At first it was for 
installing Trident I’s, but now 
they are going for Trident II’s, 
which the Americans have just 
introduced as the newest breed 
of submarine missiles. They are, 
of course, more expensive and 
need bigger submarines for 
launching than the polaris mis- 
siles did. So the CND is not only 
fighting Cruise missiles, but also 
the Trident missiles. 


ee ] ; PLEASE SEND ME MORE INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMS: Cynic: What, exactly, is the 
in more BENTLEY structure of CND, and where d 
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l the local groups. Central CND 

also has full-time campaigners, 

F whereas local groups consist of 

housewives, teachers, 
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students, 
etc. They campaign in their free 
time, The publicity for CND’s 
cause is handled by professionals 
from central CND, but a lot of 
the work is done by ordinary 
people in the local groups, 

I’m in the local group 
Kensington-Chelsea CND, and 
we organize debates, educational 
workshops, or we hand out 
leaflets. We had a tag-sale 
last Saturday to make some 
money, because, contrary to 
press statements, we are not 


getting money from the Rus- 
sians. I’m the treasurer of our 
group and so I know. I wish we 
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did, then we wouldn’t have to 


have tag-sales, 

Cynic: What other organiza- 
tions are working on _ similar 
objectives? 

Noebel: Since Pershings and 
Cruise missiles will be stationed 
in Germany, Italy, and possibly 
Holland and Belguim, there have 
been peace movements in Euro- 
pe that gained popularity gra- 
dually at first, but are growing 
very rapidly now. Particularly 
Germany has seen a massive rise 
of opposition to the stationing 
of Pershings and Cruise missiles. 
The biggest European peace 
organization is called European 
Nuclear Disarmament (END). 
The initiator of that group is the 
Betrand Russell Peace Founda- 
tion, which has existed for some 
time now: 

Cynic: For about how long? 

. Noebel: I’m not quite sure. 
I would think it must have 


_ started in the early 70’s or late 


60’s. Bertrand Russell was one 
of the main campaigners at the 
early CND rallies in the 60’s and 
late 50’s. 


END is more concerned 
with the whole of Europe and is 


: ‘ he German and 


British govern- 


ments are Clearly in 


favor of the. 
missiles... 
in touch wi a € other 


groups; also with groups in the 
communist countries. There was. 
an article in The Manchester 
Guardian recently by one of the 
leading persons in the peace 
movement, E. P. Thompson. He 
is a historian, and a brilliant 
speaker and writer. He described 
some of the movements in 
Hungary, for example, and 
Romania. There are also reports 
coming in about the peace 


_movement in East Germany and 


even in Russia. I must mention 


that these are unofficial reports; — 


there are also official ones. 
Cynic: What is the differ- 


ence between. official and 


‘unofficial reports? 


Noebel: Countries behind 
the Iron Curtain usually have 
some kind of official peace 


institute, but one must treat 
them with caution because 
they... well, Mathias, as you 


know it is difficultito judge how 
sincere they are, and whether 
they are used for propaganda 
purposes or not. Since the state 
does stifle unofficial protests 
against nuclear weapons, I don’t 
take official reports too serious- 
ly. 
é But there are unofficial 
meetings and activities. I think 
the Church in East Germany has 
been quite, active in debating 
these issues. In Hungary, the 
unofficial peace movement is 
actually almost accepted. In 
fact, E. P. Thompson reports 
that even the official peace 
institute is quite pleased with 
the unofficial 
arguing that they do introduce 
new ideas. So, in Hungary at 
least, they are relatively free to 
criticize both West and East. 
But, I must add that the peace 
movement in the East is not as 
strong as it is in the West — only. 
a fraction perhaps. é 
Nevertheless, END is con- 
cerned with movements in all of 
Europe, both West and East, and 
tries to establish links. 


Cynic: Are there any inter- . 


national groups in Europe that 
try to establish links between 
the U.S. and Europe? 


“succeed in 


movements, ~ 


Noebel: There is a third 
group called World Disarmament 
Campaign (WDC). They have, as 
the term suggests, an even 
broader scope. Their major pur- 
pose until June of this year was 
to campaign for the U.N.’s 
Second Special Session of Dis- 
armament. WDC worked on 
trying to provide information on 
what the special session was 
about, There was a world wide 
petition, and WDC _ collected 
signatures which were sent -to 
the U.N, WDC was really the 
body behind the campaigning to 
get something done in the U.N. 
session. That is obviously over 
now and it was, in some 
respects, a failure. 

Cynic: In what way? 

Noebel: There was no agree- 
ment in the United Nations on 
any world disarmament policy. 

Cynic: Oh, so the session 
was a failure, not the campaign? 

Noebel:. Yes, the session, 
And the campaign... well, the 
session was a failure, and in that 
sense the campaign didn’t 
getting anything 
done. But then again, I think a 
campaign is probably never a 
failure. Maybe you reached 
people ‘and set them thinking. 
The fact that some heads of 
state at the United Nations did 
not make use of the opportunity 
to do something about disarma- 
ment, does not mean that the 
campaign as such was a failure. 
But obviously the conference at 


_the U.N.,... I mean if you listened 


to the speeches by Begin or 


..1f they remain in 
Office, they will 


make an effort to 


station them here. 


(Se Se EE ee ae 
Reagan; it was horrendous what 


they had to say. They were in 
the wrong place completely. 
Anyway, one would expect 
now that WDC is dead, but they 
decided quite recently that they 
are not willing to die. They have 
a new strategy called “Let’s 
freeze this winter.” That’s just 
their slogan for the winter of 
course. It is a campaign for the 
freeze proposal, initiated in 
the United States, to stop 
further increases in-nuclear wea- 
pons; this being the first step to 
multilateral disarmament. Some- 
times Americans, who are sup- 
porting the freeze, have their 
doubts about what should hap- 
pen afterwards, whereas people 
in WDC know: namely further 
reductions, They also have views 
on how it should be done. So, 
that’s WDC. 
; Cynic: We’ve been talking 
about citizen’s organizations 
that are involved in the peace 
movement. What about the 
government? Has it begun to 
work on any legislative proposals 
or changes (as the U.S. is doing 
with the Kennedy-Hatfield 
freeze proposal, for example)? 
Noebel: No. The govern- 
ment in Germany and in Great 
Britain are clearly in favor of 
these new weapons. Therefore, if 
these governments remain in 
office, as they are now, then 
they. will make an effort to 
station the missiles here. They 
have no intentions to reconsider 
their armament plans. There will 
be a lot of unrest and protest, 
which could end up in a similar 
situation to the one in the late 
60’s, like the student revolts, 
etc. Hopefully not; but one 
never knows what’s going to 
happen, e 


Next week The Cynic will look at other missiles and bases in Europe and 
their implications, report on efforts by West German ys Green Party to. 
counter the arms race, and expose NATO's crisis plans in which West Ger- 


man towns are ground zero for U.S. missiles. 
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Fitzcarraldo, noble, 
stunning and courageous! 
Has a majesty and audaciousness. 
Werner Herzog is the most challenging 


filmmaker at work in the world today.” 
—Roger Ebert, Chicago Sun-Times 
“...A grand comedy... | can't imagine a more agreeable or more 


enchanting memory that the radiantly good-humored performance by 
Claudia Cardinale...” 


—Vincent Canby; N_Y Times 


“Dizzyingly cinematic! You'll be enthralled... Klaus Kinski is the 
magnificent embodiment of heroic lunacy.” 


—Guy Flatley, Cosmopolitan 


“Fascinating and beautiful! Never loses its grip. It’s a privilege. 
a rare one, to see a film that, from beginning to end, shivers 
with passion.” 


—Stanley Kauffman. The New Republic 


“Exhilarating! A kind of jungle fever permeates every frame of 
‘Fitzcarraldo.’ There’s something irresistible about the extravagant 
imagery Herzog has conjured up...a sun-baked salute to every man's 
wildest dreams.” 


—Bruce Williamson, Playboy 


“A massive accomplishment that could become a masterpiece on 
the order of ‘The African Queen’.” —Rex Reed 


“A miracle of a movie! A ride on a magic carpet with non-stop 
excitement. This is a monumental work of a visionary filmmaker.” 
—Bernard Drew. Gannett Newspapers 
“Herzog’s best movie! ‘Fitzcarraldo' produces a genuine exaltation 
..its climax is one of the most moving celebrations of human labor 
on film.” 


—Roger Greenspun, Penthouse 


“Extraordinary! A cataclysmic, gigantic behemoth of a 
movie! The most upbeat film one could imagine: it's about dreams and 
hard work to make dreams come true.” 


—Norma McLain Stoop, WNYC Radio 
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FILM NOTES—— 
YERONIKA VOSS 


Fassbinder’s final masterpiece that com- 
pletes his trilogy about tempestuous 
women in post-war Germany. Berlin 
Film Festival winner, it is a brilliant 
portrait of decadence and decay. 


NDH 

The most highly acclaimed film of 
the year is this masterpiece about 
one of the world’s most unusual, 
influential, and charismatic leaders. 
One of the year's few must-see 
movies. 


COME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME 
JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN 


Robert Altman’s hilarious and _ 
wonderful send-up of small town 
madness, doomed dreams, and 
Tennessee Williams gothic, marks 
the great American director's 
return to rich and rebellious form. 


FITZCARRALDO 

Werner Herzog’s masterful epic adventure 
of a wild eyed dreamer in the jungles of 
South America who has a grand scheme 
to haul a steamship over a mountain, 
bring opera to the natives, and make his 
fortune as well. Cannes Film Festival 
winner. 


DIVA 

The most important, imaginative, and 
delightful film to come out of France 
in years is setting box-office records 
everywhere with its combination of 
wit, mystery and style. 
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is pursued by his child-woman step daughter. 
Starring Patrick Dewaere and Ariel Besse, it’s 
a surprisingly innocent and joyous romp. and 
GET OUT YOUR HANDKERCHIEFS at 2:15, 6:40. 
In this Academy Award winning Best Foreign Film, a woman 


unsatisfied with her life finds happiness with an insouciant 
young genius of fourteen. 


January 30-February 1, Sunday through Tuesday 
WOMEN IN LOVE 

at 12:00, 4:40, 9:30. Ken Russell weaves a nostalgic, romantic, 
and powerfully sensual film adaptation of D.H. Lawrence's 

tale of one man’s exploration of the frontiers of human love. Star- 
ring Alan Bates and Glenda Jackson. 


and THE MUSIC LOVERS 

at 2:25, 7:10. Ken Russell's biography of 
Tchaikovsky starring Richard Chamberlain 
and Glenda Jackson ;. 


February 2-5, Wednesday through Saturday 
MADAME ROSA 

at 12:00, 3:45, 7:30. A wise and tender tale of 
human love, understanding, and acceptance 
that won the Academy Award for Best Foreign 
Film starring the magnificent Simone Signoret. 
and HESTER STREET at2:00, 5:45. : 
Joan Micklin Silver made her bravura film debut with this intimate, 


charming, triumphant little tale of late 19th century Jewish 
immigrant life. 
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\ By Janice Cable 
The interview with Lar Lubovitch took 
place Monday, January 24. The perfor- 
mance was Tuesday, January 25. Both 
interview and performance were at the 


Flynn Theatre. 
D I would like to thank you for 
your existence.” 

Most reviewers would hesitate to 
begin a review that way, but then, most 
reviewers have not come into contact 
with Lar Lubovitch, the man or the dance 
company. Most reviewers should. And so 
should most people. 

The one thing, the one element in 
the myriad of leaping, jumping, moving, 
clamoring things that explodes before 
you when watching a Lubovitch perfor- 
mance is unabashed joy. Each dancer 
expresses such deep and profound love in 
their dance that even if the choreography 
were dull, which it isn’t, and even if the 
dancers were technically inept, which 
they aren’t, you would be hit, and hit 
hard. 

Which is odd, because Lubovitch, the 
man, is reticent, articulate and thought- 
ful, but held back, because words: aren't 
his element, and he is aware of that. 


ear Mr, Lubovitch, 


“I can say I don’t like to talk about 
my work because I work in movement 
and everything I want to say I attempt to 
say in movement. Therefore to put it into 
words, to me, is in many ways to trivia- 
lize it. I think of movement as more 
profound and far-reaching than words 
and so it takes something which I con- 
sider very large in scale and reduced into 
words it becomes something very mini- 
mized and trivialized, so I am _ very 
reticent sometimes to speak about my 
work.” 


Luckily, Lubovitch doesn’t have to, 
An interview is somewhat redundant 
because his work is very clear, 
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| motions, 


he performance began with ‘‘Cal- 
ie vacade,” a piece choreographed in 

1980. The dancers were dressed 
in grey, and like the streamers in the 
background hanging from the ceiling, 
seemed’ to be blown about by the wind. 
The movement began in very circular 
like flowing water, and the 
dancers looked like they could turn and 
spin forever, if they wanted to. 

It was choreographed to the nth 
degree, legs and arms, flexed feet and 
hands sometimes creating discordant, 
jarring angles like the corners of corro- 
gated cardboard boxes, their flaps flip- 
ping in the wind, rolling with uneven 
bumps on the ground, In fact, the dancers 


looked like garbage, pieces of newspaper - 


being lazily caught in an updraft, and 
dropped, flying boxes, rolling cans and 
bottles on city streets and sidewalks. 

Lubovitch tailors his choreography , 
movement that fit one dancer was not 
used for others. 


“The way we choreograph is very 
collaborative and I depend on them for 
the continuing re-interpretation of the 
same part because it grows in their hands. 
People in the company own the roles that 
they do, They develop the roles even as I 
develop the piece.” 

A lanky, shaking movement, like a 
disjointed tap dancer, was not given to 
two members of the company, Nancy 
Colahan and Rob Besserer, although the 
rest of the company did it. It was obvious 
that the movement would not fit these 
two dancers, who exploded round and 
strong sensuality, particularly Besserer in 
a strong and powerful solo. 

The dance, one of repetitive move- 
ment and the grouping and regrouping of 
dancers, ended with each dancer swirling 
an orange streamer that made lines 
resembling the drawing of a pattern with 
a flashlight. It gave me chills. 


ears Aligned,” the next piece, was 
G a preview performance by Charles 


Moultan, a guest choreographer. 


Set to music by A, Leroy, a minimalist 
composer, it was an odd, strangely 
beautiful work that combined the jerky 
automated movements of machinery with 
gracefully arcing turns. 

The dance, performed by dancers 
wearing crayon colored costumes and 
running shoes, was incredibly precise. Its 
shifting alliances and the way the dancers 
moved together, untouching, reminded 
me of the inside of a watch, It was a 
static fluidity, a dance of contrasts, 
because on the movements of these dolls 
suspended in space, the working of gears, 
was the achingly human expression of 
expectant joy. 

Lubovitch says, “I don’t try to be 
modern,” But he is. “Beau Danube,” a 
piece set to, of course, Strauss’ Blue 
Danube waltz was strictly modern, even 
to the point of parody. 

‘Modern dance is one of the true 
American art forms, like Jazz, for in- 
stance. It’s such an especially modern 
expression, modern dance. It’s about 
freedom, it’s about space, it’s about 
openness, it’s about grandeur. It’s about 
all the things America really is.”’ 

Lubovitch conceived the idea of 
“Beau Danube” by drawing a series of 
sketches and trying to fill it in with his 
dancers’ bodies. While they never really 
stop and hit a pose and freeze, it is, with 
the exception of a few turns, a moving 
sculpture. Performed in front of a drop of 
the Vienna palace, complete with confetti 
snow falling, it was danced by four 
dancers. Sometimes amusing, and always 
entertaining, it seemed to explore the 
possibilities of human movement. But 
then, Lubovitch says he choreographs to 
work out problems he comes up with in 
other pieces. 

But what hits the audience as they 
watch the dancers is the thought that if 
these dancers live their lives as they dance 
— with the joy, respect and love they 
share on stage, they are exceptional 
people. But they don’t. This is Art. It is 
ideal. 

“I think that when you see dance, no 
matter what the dance is about, no 
matter what ‘the choreographer says it’s 
about, no matter what the dance is about 
superficially, there is a sub-text in all of 
dance. And what you see on stage 
actually is human beings exchanging, 


DANCE 


sharing a space and these human beings 
have worked it out so that everybody will 
be allowed their necessary amount of 
space. They will be treated with care by: 
everyone else on stage. When they touch 
each other, it will be thoughtful.” 


orth Star,’’ the company’s final 

piece, was literally a body of dan- 

- cers. Set so there were dancer 

heads, and dancer ribs, and dancers 

holding hands being arms and legs and a 

dancer heart, the company performed as 
one, It. was a body in exaltation. 

Like an amoeba, they grouped and 
re-grouped to changing music, performing 
in quartets and solos. Like describing 
qualities of light, it is difficult to explain 
the emotions they touched. Most notable 
were Colahan, John Dayger, Douglas 
Varone, and Leonard Meek who were legs 
and performed four person torjetes,as if 
they were one body. Laura Gates’ frene- 


and performed four person torjetés, as if 
they were one body. Laura Gates’ frene- 
tic performance as a beating, wildly 
pounding heart in a spotlight bath of 
white light and Besserer’s of the mind, 
like Hamlet dancing, were powerful solos 
and attested beautifully to the purity and 
perfection of Lubovitch’s concept. 
Beauty and inevitable perfection are 


the pivotal points in the Lubovitch 
performance. One _ action followed 
another, because indeed, there was 


nowhere else to go, which is the perfec- 
tion that Lubovitch, as an artist, strives 
for. 


“I seek to create very organic and 
harmonious events. I like when what 
happens next happens because of what 


‘happened last. I strive for inevitability. I 


like what happens next to be inevitable, 
nothing else could happen but what 
happens next. I try in my work to dis- 
cover what should happen next... Nothing 
usurps anything else in nature’s choreo- 
graphy, so I try to emulate that in my 
choreography.” 


So. 

“Dear Mr. Lubovitch, 

Thank you for allowing me to walk 
out of the Flynn Theatre, wind blowing 
snow up my coat, feeling that there is art, 
there is truth, and there is beauty.” e 


Lar Lubovitch 


Kyra Saunier 
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By Dan Williams 
Come Back to the Five and 
Dime, Jimmy Dean, Jimmy 
Dean, Directed by Robert Alt- 
man, Screenplay by Ed Graczyk, 
based on his play. Starring 
Sandy Dennis, Karen Black, 
Cher, Sudie Bond, Marta Heflin. 


Robert Altman’s Come 
Back to the Five and Dime, 
Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean is yet 
another entry into his grow- 
ing portfolio of mediocre films. 
The gifted director who brought 


_us A Wedding and Nashville has 


recently released a stream of 
losers, ranging from overly pre- 
tentious “‘art”’ films like Quintet 
to inane comedies like Popeye. 
While Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean 
is a drastic improvement over 
the inadequacies of those two 
films, -it isn’t. likely to win 
Altman many new fans. An 


By David Hamilton 
It is admittedly hard to 
believe and somewhat against 
the odds, Here in the new wave 


’ 80’s, when a great many local 


live music .patrons consider a 
‘solo acoustic musician an ana- 
chronism belonging to twenty 
years ago, there is one regular 
player that packs them in every 
other Wednesday down at 
Hunt’s. ; 

Jon Gailmor does not con- 
sider himself a folksinger in the 
classic stereotype. “I guess that 
with the limited labels that are 
to be had in the music business, 
that is the closest one to me, 
Personally, I like to think I’m 
more eclectic,” he says. Gailmor 
does, in fact, draw from diverse 
musical styles, synthesizing ele- 
ments of country, pop, and rock 
’n roll, as well as traditional and 
contemporary folk material into 
‘the singer/guitar player mode. 

_ The question remains as to 
why Gailmor is the only Ver- 
mont. player of his genre who 


can draw regular standing room 


crowds in the staunchly rock ’n 
roll city of Burlington. Lord 


knows that others have tried. His | 


current popularity has _ not 
always been the situation. Drop- 
ping in on his sets a year ago, 
one could count about thirty to 
fifty people quietly sitting and 
smiling, clearly enjoying them- 
selves, but also pretty tame, 
That scene is in great contrast to 
last Wednesday night, when it 
was difficult to locate a seat at 


Hunt’s (capacity. 185) before his » 


performance began, and by the 
end of the first set much of the 
aisle and floor space was filled 
with bodies. The passivity of the 
smaller audience is a memory as 
well, as one could observe a 
multitude of lips moving to the 


music, and the response to. his. 


more patticipatory songs has 
grown. It might be mentioned 
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uneven, quirky adaptation of Ed 
Graczyk’s flop play, Jimmy 
Dean, Jimmy Dean is an over- 
worked drama with aii the 
gripping social realism of an 
eighth-grade production of Peter 
Pan. 

Set entirely in a faded Texas 
Woolworth’s, Jimmy Dean, 
Jimmy Dean chronicles the 20th 
reunion of the ‘‘Disciples of 
James Dean,” a group of high 
school girls who .had_ once 
pledged undying devotion to the 
rebellious young star, From the 
very first frame, it becomes 
apparent that these women are 
the strangest collection of group- 
ies this side of Jim Morrison’s 
cult. Juanita (Sudie Bond) is a 
religious fanatic who denounces 
all earthly pleasures with Moral 
Majority-like fervor. Sissy (Cher) 
is a well-endowed bimbo who 
chatters incessantly about her 


that a estimate of the Gailmor 
crowd before the show was 
roughly three women to one 
man, later to even out some- 
what, 

Despite the fact that Gail- 
mor has had his regular Wednes- 
day night stint longer than most 
students have been in Burling- 
ton, he is a relative newcomer to 
the area. He came to northern 
Vermont in 1977 after a few 
years of travel and soul-searching 
that began with teaching music 
to children in the ghetto of his 
home city of Philadelphia. Gail- 
mor went to Europe several 


John Gailmor at Hunt’s 
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~ Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean 
Movie Without a Cause 


beautiful bod. Karen Black plays 
Joanne, an icy lady whose past is 
shrouded in mystery, and Sandy 


Dennis portrays Mona, an 
asthmatic wacko who claims 
that her half-witted son was 


fathered by Dean while he 
shot Giant in a neighboring 
town. As the reunion wears on 
and alcohol flows, long-hidden 
secrets emerge, skeletons are 
dutifully trotted out of the 


closet, and the group’s carefully 


cultivated illusions are shattered. 

It is revealed that Juanita’s 
dead husband was a _ closet 
drunk. The four women fling 
insults at each other. And 
then they apologize. After five 
minutes of idle pleasantries, 
another accusation flies, and the 
process starts again. And again. 
Ad nauseum, After every seedy 
incident of their collective past 
is revealed, the four women go 
their separate ways, now acutely 
aware of the empty lives they 
have led. Pretentious? Some- 
times. Boring? Ditto. Prepos- 
terous? To the max. 

The major problem with 
Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean is 
that it was written for the stage 
and not the screen, Most success- 
ful adaptations of Broadway 
plays shed the stage’s conven- 
tions and use cinematic tech- 
niques to expand their stories; 
witness Sidney Lumet’s sophisti- 
cated version of Equus or any of 
the myriad Neil Simon films. 
Altman goes for the easy way 


- Gailmor: Made For 


times during this period, includ- 
ing a two year trip. He is quick 
to relate stories from _ this 
venture such as working/singing 
in cafes on the Mediterranean 
Sea and making “authentic” 
Greek jewelry in Athens. 
Another facet of Gailmor’s 
experience leads us closer to the 
answer to the thesis question. In 
the early 70’s, he had hooked up 
with another singer/songwriter 
with whom he was performing as 
a duo. Things began to roll and 
after a time they found them- 
selves staring at a _ possible 
recording contract with Polydor 


FILM/ MUSIC 


out — he doesn’t produce a 
movie, he photographs a play. 
The film is shot using only one 
set, a dingy interior that makes 
Gaynes look like Neiman- 
Marcus, The film bridges Dean’s 
era to the present by simplistic 
use of flashbacks — Sandy 
Dennis laconically stares into a 
soda fountain mirror, and voila! 
— the past is replayed before her 
eyes. Unfortunately, Altman has 
a lot to learn about transitions. 
Many scenes are halfway over 
before it becomes clear’ that 
the action has shifted to the 
°50’s. 

Graczyk’s_ script doesn’t 
help matters any. The dialogue is 
staged and artificial, making it 
easy to understand the play’s 
quick death on Broadway, It is 
unlikely that any bourbon- 
swilling Texan would mouth a 
line like “Time is a nebulous 
date,’ nor would any  self- 
respecting woman say “Thank: 
you for liking me, even though 
I’m not very smart.” The piece 
de resistance of dumb dialogue 
comes when Mona gazes rever- 
ently at a picture of Dean, 
becomes misty-eyed, and pro- 
claims, “I was the one chosen to 
bring the son of James Dean into 
this world,” Come on, Mr. 
Playwright. People do not talk 
like that outside of bad novels. 
And bad plays. 

The film does have its good 
points, which partially atone for 
its unimaginative presentation 


records in New York City, 

“It seemed as we got closer 
to getting the contract, we had 
to deal with sleazier and sleazier 
people. Finally, when we had it 
in our grasp, I couldn’t go with 
it,” he recounts. 

Gailmor was ultimately per- 
suaded not -to let all that they 
had worked for go down the 
tubes, and the two did cut an 
album for Polydor. He says, “I 
laughed when I heard it. It 
ended up as a showcase for New 
York studio musicians. There 
was some beautiful work on it 
but it wasn’t us.” Though the 


favey Bray OW) 


and weak script. A hallmark of 
Altman’s previous productions 


has been the high standard ot 


good acting, and Jimmy Dean, 
Jimmy Dean is no exception. 
Katen Black -and Chei, two 
frequently exploited actresses, 
deliver solid performances in 
roles that far outshine their 
usual sexpot typecasting. Black 
gives a cool, understated perfor- 
mance as a young woman with a 
perverse secret, too good to give 
away and almost worth sitting 
through the film. As a jovial 
waitress, Cher shows remarkable 
range for a performer best 
known for bad __ television. 
Despite the limitations imposed 
by a single set, the cinemato- 
graphy is equally astute. By 
focusing on little items like a 
neon Jesus over the lunch 
counter and a carefully ~ pre- 
served Dean shrine, the film 
tells us more about its characters 
in a few simple shots than it 
does in long stretches of con- 
trived dialogue. 

Still, like all of Altman’s 
films since Nashville, Come Back 
to the Five and Dime, Jimmy 
Dean, 
satisfy as a cohesive whole. 
Watching the neurotic banter of 
this movie makes me wonder if 
Altman will ever be able to 
recapture the lyrical beauty of 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller. or 
sharp-edged satire of M*A*S*H, 
two of the best films of his 
inconsistent career. @ 


album sold better than expected 
and the company 
another record, Gailmor was 
finished with that arrangement 
and skipped on the contract. He 
offers, “Music means too much 
to me to have it screwed around 
with like that.” 

It is Gailmor’s quest. for 
purity in his life and his music 
that is doing so well for him at 
the present time. His straight- 


forward on-stage manner and ~ 


informal delivery is endearing 
him to many who are too young 
to associate him with the type- 
cast 60’s folkie. He is self- 
effasive in conversation. When 
asked about his current popu- 
larity in Burlington, Gailmor 
says, “I can’t explain it. I feel 
really lucky about the turnout 
and that I don’t live here [in 
Burlington] and try to play all 
the time, If I played here every 
week, people would pretty likely 
get tired of me.” 

Gailmor’s “regular guy” 
style would be of little value 
without his talent. His singing 


voice is easily on a par with 


touring performers such as Jona- 
than Edwards or Livingston 
Taylor and his acoustic guitar 
playing is never sloppy, always 
competent, and an _ excellent 
complement to his voice, More 
than anything else, Gailmor, 
whose motto is. “songs for all 
celebrations,’ virtually always 
comes through as having a great 
time while he is performing and 
that joy is reflected on his 
audience, 

Soon to be released on 
Vermont-based Philo records is 
Gailmor’s third solo album, 
entitled Dirt. When asked if he 
would ever consider moving 
back to a larger music market, 
he replied, “I love it here, 
Vermont is truly a magical place, 
If I wanted to live in a market, 
I'd move into the P&C,” e 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 
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24 Hour Road and Wreck Service 
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By Marco Mazzei 

The Colburn Gallery is 
currently showing the work of 
two Vermont © photographers 
under the title ““The Photograph 
as Social Document.” Dan Hig- 
gins, UVM Art professor, and 
long time Winooski resident, has 
again focused his lens on the 
people of his town displaced by 
the influx of urban development 
money and Burlington chic. 
Peter Moriarty, working out of 
Johnson, exhibits a group of 
photographs that speak elo- 
quently of the systems devised 
by people in the north to cope 
with the cold. 

In the past, photographers 
whose work is described as social 
document have for the most part 
concentrated on revealing social 
injustices in order to correct 
them, Lewis Hine documented 
child labor in the early part of 
the century to expose _ its 
cruelty, and Dorothea Lange 
captured the plight of migrant 
workers of the 1930’s with the 
hope of encouraging reform. 

In the 1950’s, another facet 
of the photograph as_ social 
document developed as photo- 
graphers such as Robert Frank 
used the medium to create 
att from images of people in 
their social context. During this 
period Walker Evans wrote of 
the distinction between art as 
something useless and a docu- 
ment as something of use. 
Higgins and Moriarty fit into this 
tradition in different ways. 

Higgins’ 16x20 inch black 
and white photographs docu- 
ment Winooski’s changing char- 
acter in a subtle way. A state- 
ment under the first photograph 
reads “On January 17, after 24 
years as a neighborhood club, 
Henry’s Cafe was forced to close 
its doors to make room for an 


eyeglass store,” Out of the 
photograph above the statement 
stares Henry, comfortably 


leaning against the bar he tended 
for those 24 years. There is a 
studied nostalgia to the image, 
Henry is obviously at ease with 
the photographer, and the feel- 
ing one has is that the artist is 
as sad to see Henry’s Cafe go as 
are the other men and women 
who frequent the bar. 

Indeed, the feeling of nos- 
talgia evoked by the images of 
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Social Document 


the last Bingo Parlor on, Main 
Street, the neighborhood barber 
shop, and the interior of local 
bars fluctuates nicely with the 
political overtones inherent in 
the images. The show went up 
on January 18, when Henry’s 
Cafe no longer existed. This 
reality conflicts uncomfortably 


with the vitality and presence of 
the people portrayed in their 
local gathering places. We find 
ourselves asking the question 
“Where will these people go 
now?” Even without a specific 
knowledge of events in Winoo- 
ski, the photographs carefully 
reveal a quality of life about to 
be displaced. by a subtle social 
injustice. 


Peter Moriarty’s series mer- 
ges social] content with a purist 
photographic esthetic. His appre- 
ciative look at the way people 
survive the cold, from frost caps 
to protect gardens, to sheet 
plastic used as insulation, gains 
power from its association with 
the tradition in black and white 
photography that strives for 
beauty through the fine qualities 
inherent in the medium — a 
balanced tonal range, sharp 
focus, and infinite depth of 
field. Moriarty’s studies with 
John Pfah] pointed him toward 
the possibility of combining this 
esthetic with a recurrent element 
in the landscape to form a 
coherent series where the whole 
gains impact from each indivi- 
dual photograph. 

Moriarty’s photographs are 
almost all devoid of people, and 
yet people are not far away, The 


Excitable Boy Comes To Flynn 


barrenness of many of the 
landscapes emphasizes the feel- 
ing of cold, While looking at a 
house enveloped in a sheet of 
plastic, the plastic becomes for a 
moment a purely visual element, 
reflecting sunlight in shimmering 
ripples. And yet it is impossible 
to forget that the plastic was put 


there by someone to keep out 
the cold, This duality is main- 
tained throughout the series. A 
landscape of tarpaper frost caps 
recedes into the distant Vermont 


mountains. Rather than disrup- 
tive elements, the  tarpaper 
cylinders integrate with the 
landscape to form a harmonious 
balance between man_ and 
nature. The social content of 
Moriarty’s art is exactly this 
understanding” of human adap- — 
tive behavior as beautiful, 

Seen together, the two sets 
of photographs form a refreshing 
insight into contemporary cul- 
ture. In a time when photo- 
graphy is struggling:to keep its 
place as a fine art capable of new 
developments, it’s reassuring to 
see that Vermont can produce 
photographers interested in ex- 
ploring new directions. The 
conscious merging of social 
document with the considera- 
tions of photography as a fine 
art point to an interesting future 
for the medium. 


The show will run through 
February 4, 1983 at the Colburn 
Gallery in Williams Hall on the’ 
UVM campus. Gallery hours are 
Monday-Friday from 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Call 656-2014. for 
more information, e 


By Dan Williams 
Warren Zevon is, without a doubt, one of rock’s 


most versatile performers. He is best known as an 


L.A. based singer/ songwriter whose work has fre- 


quently been covered by the likes of Linda Ronstadt. 


At the same time, he has earned a legendary rep as a 


headbanging rocker who assaults the piano with the 
energy of Jerry Lee Lewis on speed, Sponsored by 


S.A. Concerts, Zevon will bring this offbeat blend of 
wistful ballads and hard rock to Burlington on Feb. 6, 
with two shows at the Flynn. 

After several fruitless years writing wine com- 
mercials and backing the Everly Brothers, Zevon 


emerged as a solo artist in 1975. While he mined the - 


same territory as the Eagles and Jackson Browne, 
Zevon’s style was more eclectic, drawing from musi- 
cians as diverse as Bartok and Bo Diddley. Like 
Browne (and Bob Dylan for that matter), he was an 
adequate guitarist and not much of a singer. But 
unlike many of the California wimp rockers, his lyrics 
were right on target brimming with sharp wit, hard- 
boiled imagery, and a very dry sense of humor. 
Warren Zevon, his 1976 debut LP, gave a strong 
indication of the young songwriter’s talent. High- 


lighted by skeptical ballads like ‘“‘Hasten Down the 


Wind” and “The French Inhaler,’ the album was a 


well-received effort that landed on “10 Best”’ lists in . 


both Rolling Stone and Time magazine. Zevon 
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‘tedly at his best onstage; rapping with the audience 


one-man show, ry 


followup, 1978’s Excitable Boy was a less cohesive 
record, but still contained his best known songs: 
“Werewolves of London,” “Lawyers, Guns and 
Money,” and of course, the title track. : 

Despite Excitable’ Boy’s popularity, Zevon’s 
career began to. wane. He had become an alcoholic, 
dissolving his marriage and turning his once taut live 
shows into embarrasing parodies. Following treat- 
ment at an alcohcl rehabilitation center, Zevon 
kicked the booze habit and pursued his music with 
renewed vigor. His first de-toxed album, 1980’s Bad 
Luck Streak in Dancing School was his quirkiest, yet 
most heartfelt, release. Following an extensive 
U.S. tour and Stand in the Fire, a virtuoso live album, 
Zevon released The Envoy last summer. Its eccentric 
songs about Elvis Presley, slimy drug dealers, and 

“nuclear arms in the Middle East” exploit his “Excit- 
able Boy” persona to its fullest, 

Zevon’s Burlington. show, billed as a “solo 
recital,” should prove to be interesting. He is repor- 


and leading the band through rousing, spirited sets, 
Unfortunately, the tight band that appeared on 
Stand in the Fire won’t be with him, and he is expec- 
ted to play me]! ower, less driving material. Neverthe- 
less,-he will bring two guitarists and a harp player to 
his Flynn engagement, ispelling the rumors of a 
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AROUND THE WORLD: 

Fall 1983 (Sept. 14-Dec. 23) 

Seattle « Kobe, Japan ¢ Pusan, Korea 

¢ Keelung, Taiwan ¢ Hong Kong ¢~ 
Jakarta, Indonesia ¢ Colombo, Sri Lanka 
e Bombay, India ¢ Haifa, Israel or Istanbul, 

Turkey ¢ Alexandria, Egypt ¢ Piraeus, Greece 

° Cadiz, Spain « Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 

Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea offers students a 
superior full semester academic program and supporting field experiences. This 


one semester experience is available to qualified students from all accredited 
colleges and universities. 
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respectable « authority * resourceful ° advising 
reliable « associates * rewarding * amusement 
regular e accomplishments « responsiblee activities 


RESIDENT ASSISTANT 
INFORMATION SESSIONS 


JANUARY 30 REDSTONE CAMPUS 
WRIGHT DINING HALL 7:30 p.m. 


| = ee a <—— 


More than 60 voyage related university courses. Faculty drawn from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area ex- 
perts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, 
available. 


Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The S.S. 
Universe is fully air-conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in 
America. : 


JANUARY 31 EAST CAMPUS 
LIVING/LEARNING RM. 115 = 7:30 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 1 MAIN CAMPUS 
MEMORIAL LOUNGE 7:30 p.m. 


will only be handed out at these sessions so attendance is mandatory Come with your 
hor. and enthusiasm to one of the 3 sessions 


For a free-color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, 
Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free (800) 854-0195 (in 
California call (714) 771-6590). 


intact Joe fartagher at Residential Life (ext. 3434) if you have any more questions 


round-the-clock adventure 


ArtSupplies, 


Everything for 
the Student’s 
Creative 
Endeavors 


See us for these needs: 

e drawing 

e calligraphy 

e oil, water & 
acrylic painting 

e sculpting 


v7 


4 

| WINOOSKI “J framing 

'z e matting: 

ne | Main St. e drafting 

- Inc. “ The Beauty Place” Burlington 8 silkscreening 


Everything you will ever need for 
Be: ace and hair... 
Here at O'Brien's 
_Come browse, you will see 


Boutilier's 


112 CHURCH STREET 
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By Andy Cook 

On Friday, he half jokingly 
told reporters that because of his 
team’s inconsistency, he didn’t 
sleep at all at night. The next 
day, after another defeat to the 
Maine Black Bears, he said no 
one loss was worse than the 
other; he simply was too numb 
to tell the difference. Now, after 
last night’s festivities at the 
Patrick Gym, you could probab- 
ly say UVM coach Bill Whitmore 
was suffering from intense frus- 
tration as well as insomnia and 
numbness, 

For 40 minutes of hoop 
there were élemenis that could 
potentially add up to spell 
Catamount victory, but in the 
end a guard named _ Robin 
Dixon (29 points) and a horrible 
official named Leonard Crone 
joined forces to lead the New 


sports 
Whitmore And Company Drop Another One 


Hampshire Wildcats to a hang- 
on-baby, 70-67 victory over 
UVM. 

It just wasn’t fair, 


Bill: Brown, who had two 
poor shooting games in the 
weekend doubleheader against 
Maine, was back to normal form 
with 19 points. Howard Hudson 
(15 points) was once again a 
menace to the opposition. And 
most importantly, Vermont out- 
scored UNH,15-4 during the 
final 4:40 of play. Yet when it 
was all over, the Cats had fallen 
to 4-14 overall and 1-5in the 
ECAC North Atlantic while their 
arch rivals from Durham _ had 
improved their mark to 3-0 in 
the conference and 8-7 overall. 
With guards Dixon and Al 
M-‘‘lain.they are threatening to 
finisa above .500 for the first 
time in nine years. 


Leading 66-52, the Wildcats 
saw what appeared to be an easy 
win turn into the kind of crazy 
finish that has made this 77-year 
rivalry so exciting to watch. 
Unbelievably UVM made its run 
after the 40-second clock had 
been removed from the game 
(the conference doesn’t use it 
when there are less than five 
minutes left), Brown started the 
rousing - comeback with two 
hoops to cut the lead to ten, 
66-56. Hudson subsequently 
converted on a three-point play, 
and after the Wildcats threw the 
ball away, Howard scored again 
to make it 66-61 with 1:10 left. 

But what ended up saving 
New Hampshire from deserved 
defeat was its four clutch foul 
shots in those last 70 seconds. 
McClain put the Wildcats in front 
by seven again, 68-61, with two 


shots from the line, and seeming- 


-ly Vermont’s momentum had 


been properly cut. 

But before the night would 
end, another chapter in the 
continuing saga of UVM basket- 
ball was written. A Chris Fair- 
child basket and a Brown steal 
for two put the Cats within 
three points with just 43 seconds 
left. 

Then UNH’s Dan Nolan 
made two more foul shots with 
23 seconds left to make the 
remainder of the game impor- 
tant only for the dreamers 
in the ever-so-sparse crowd of 
435. 

That Vermont burst would 


have given UVM an easy victory 
had it not been for the events 
early on in the second half. 
Trailing 33-30 at intermission, 


the Cats had struggled against a 
suddenly *much-tougher UNH 
defense to take a 38-37 lead. 
That’s when the trouble began. 

: After our friend, Lenny the 
referee, made yet another of his 
anti-Vermont calls, Whitmore 
went hysterical on the side line 
and was nailed for a technical 
foul. UNH missed the oppor- 
tunity to cash in on this gift, but 
the call reflected the frustration 
UVM was feeling and would 
continue to feel over the officia- 
ting. While the restless natives in 
the stands were shouting obscen- 
ities at Lenny, Dixon scored 10 
of his team’s next 12 points to 
make it 49-42 with just under 12 
minutes left. Vermont _ still 
trailed by seven points, 57-50 
with 7:17 left, when two baskets 
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Washington Redskins 


In Search of 


One Last Ambush 


By Gordon H. Jones 

The good news from the nation’s 
capital is the Washington Redskins are no 
longer a boring football team. Scrambling 
Joe Theismann has relieved Billy Kilmer 
of the quarterbacking chores and Head 
Coach Joe Gibbs. has transformed the 
warhorse Skins of George Allen’s days 
into a young, fresh and emotional ball- 
club rolling into the Superbowl with an 
11-1 record, 

Theismann finished the ’82 season as 
the NFC’s leading passer. The offense is 


tanked fourth in the league and the 
defense is ranked second. Washington’s 
main strength is their balance: they have 
230-1b. running back John Riggins, a 
consistent 100-yard ground gainer in the 


play-offs to complement Theismann’s 
passing, The defensive line is hard hitting 
while the secondary plays for the inter- 
ception. In keeping with the Allen 
tradition, the Redskins’ special teams are 
»xceptional, Last week against Dallas the 
kick return teams racked up 154 yards on 
returns and one kick-off return to the 
Cowboy 20 set up a crucial touchdown, 


prime reasons for Theismann’s and the 
team’s success, and his injury cast gloom 
on the Redskins’ Super Bowl hopes, But 
Garrett has proved to be an asset to the 
passing attack. In the opening round, he 
caught three TD passes against Detroit 
and he has not stopped contributing. His 
presence on the field will take some of 
the pressure off Brown, the other 
receiver, The Miami secondary nullified 
Wesley Walker of the Jets by doubling up 
on him all afternoon, leaving one man 
deep and relying on the mud to put the 
brakes on Lam: Jones, a strategy that - 
worked, But on dry turf, the double- 
barrelled receiving team of Brown and 
Garrett should keep Miami’s defense 
honest, 


The real heroes of the Washington 
offense are “The Hogs,’ their linemen. 
Dallas did not get one sack all day on 
Theismann. The Washington offensive 
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Miami Dolphins 


New-Name Defense: 
Shades of 1972-73 


By Mike Sagansky 

A decade ago, the Miami Dolphins, 
led by Bob Griese, Larry Csonka, Mer- 
cury Morris, and the heralded no-name 
defense, invaded Southern California to 
capture the Super Bowl VII trophy with a 
14-7 triumph over the Washington 
Redskins, thereby completing a perfect 
17-0 season, Ten years later, some things 
have changed markedly but others have 
not at all, 

Instead of the once-great Griese, who 
now does his play calling for NBC, the 
Dolphins are led by the NFL’s most 
mobile quarterback, David Woodley. And 
while Mercury Morris serves a twenty- 
year cocaine trafficking sentence, Andra 
Franklin and Tony Nathan have been 
gaining the big yards in -the Dolphin 
backfield. But Miami’s stingy defense, 
currently known as the Killer Bees (for 
Mssrs. Bokamper, Betters, Baumhower, 
et. al.), plays with the same proficiency 


GARRETT 


XX, 


the “Block Exchange.’’ Someone who by 
now surely appreciates their talents is 
the League’s leading rusher, Freeman 
McNeil, So too must Richard Todd, and 
his favorite targets, the world’s fastest 
receiving duo, Wesley Walker and Lam 
Jones, : 

Miami’s defense showed these wea- 
pons in the New Yorkers’ offensive 
arsenal little respect. Todd spent most of 


the afternoon running for his life from ° 


Dolphin defenders. When he was not- 
hiding from angry linemen or lobbing 


incomplete passes, Joe Namath’s succes- 


sor from, Alabama was heaving one 
of five interceptions. Three of them 
landed in the hands of linebacker/lineman 
A. J. Duhe. 


The six-year pro from Louisiana 
State not only caught more passes than 
most Jets, but also dropped Todd for 
sacks and deflected his passes without 
remorse. His 35-yard return for Miami’s 
second touchdown virtually ended New 
York’s day, given the rainy playing condi- 
tions, In preparation for the Super Bowl, 


Washington should leave Pasadena smell- PRUDZINSKI Redskins Coach Joe Gibbs will assuredly 
jag lke a rose. SMALL \ GORDON DUHE try to avoid number 77. 

A CBS Sports executive once said A : 
that pro football fans root for two teams: NE! ae Two other players the Skins will 
their own and the one playing Dallas. The BLackWwooryk BLACKWOOD keep zak mind are the previously- 
Redskins must have made many fans Erika Doering # mentioned tandem of Franklin and 


across the country happy last Saturday as, 


they used the NFL’s perennial brides- 
maids as a stepping stone to the Super- 
bowl. For the third year in a row the 
Cowboys were stopped in their quest for 
a Superbowl berth at the NFC Champion- 


yards on the ground and 123 in the air. 
Theismann was 12 for 20 with no inter- 
ceptions on the day. Riggins had 140 
yards. The Redskin quarterback varied his 
targets, connecting three times with 
Charlie Brown for 54 yards, four times 
with Alvin “Smurf” Garrett for 46 yards 
and tight end Don Warren twice for 24 
yards. Garrett is filling in for Art Monk, 
who broke his foot in the last game of the 
regular season, Monk had been one of the 


line gives Theismann time to throw and 
Riggins room to run. To further the 
Skins’ strength on the line of scrimmage, 
they usually run out of a twe-tight end 
set, with either the bruising Riggins or the 
fleet Joe Washington as the single set- 


training camp) was the lineman who tried 
to make Danny White a permanent 
fixture in the sod of RFK stadium last 
week, The secondary is aggressive, often 
moving in front of the receivers to try for 
the interception, just as Miami’s backs 
like to do, 
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as the no-name crew. And now the 
1982-83 model is about to meet the 
Washington Redskins for the NFL’s 
number one bragging rights once again. ~ 

Miami’s road to Pasadena has been an 
emotional journey. In round one of the 


them in last year’s AFC championship 
game, stopping the Chargers, 34-13. And 
then on Sunday, the NFL’s number one 
defense shut down their Eastern division 
rivals, the New York Jets, 14-0. The next 
stop is Pasadena. 


The Jets entered Miami’s Garden of | 


Eden, the Orange Bowl, with a much 
publicized offensive attack, Their offen- 
sive line, led by Marvin Powell and 
Chris Ward, were affectionately known as 


Nathan. The former, the AFC’s second 
leading rusher, was Miami’s principal 
offensive weapon all season. And Nathan, 
used sparingly during the regular season, 
has been a crucial factor in Miami’s 
playoff success. The halfback is a multi- 


ae ship match, back. “I playoffs, “the Fish,” as they are calledin le threat. since, in addition to his 
i a The Redskin defense was shaky at Florida, avenged the New England Bene we Bageke ang recetvenee Bas 
ae Related Story Page 28 the season’s beginning, but they have [Patriots snowplow caper that so enraged 78° *htOw the surprising halfback option 
ap : : — matured into one of the NFL’s top- §Don Shula earlier this season with a 28-13 P@S*- 

- Washington successfully mixed their ranking units. “Officer’” Dexter Manley [[victory, Next the Dolphins eased the pain 

a attack on offense. They picked up 137 (jmpersonating-an-officer charge during fof the overtime loss San Diego handed Woodley has also enjoyed remarkable 


improvement through the playoffs. No 
longer playing in a dual quarterback 
rotation with veteran Don Strock, he has 
shown unusual poise for a man his age, 
People around Miami are beginning to 
respect Woodley for his passing ability, 
not just his scrambling, 
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UNH Embarrasses Cats, 9-1 


Tony Messina prepares to take a face off against UNH's Paul 
Barton Saturday. The Wildcats had a field day, winning, 9-1. 
Messina scored the only goal for UVM , now 1-11 in the 


ECAC and 3-15 overall, 


By Alex Nemerov 

For the first 17 minutes of 
Saturday’s game against New 
Hampshire, the UVM _ hockey 
team held its own with the 
Wildcats, one. of the East’s 
better teams. UNH goaltender 
Bruce Gillies made some diffi- 
cult saves, and Vermont defense- 
man Steve Kayser struck the left 


ee ae 


goalpost with a shot from the 
point. But, as UVM coach Jim 
Cross said later, “17 minutes is a 
long way from 60,” and 43 
minutes and nine New Hamp- 
shire goals after their solid 
beginning, UVM had been bea- 
ten, 9-1. 

From the time Mark 
Doherty’s shot slipped by UVM 


goalie Gregg Thygesen late in the 
first period until Scott Ellison 
finally, mercifully, signaled a 
ceasefire with a shorthanded 
goal 24 seconds before the final 
buzzer, the sparse Gutterson 
crowd could only watch, in as 


i dignified a way as possible, the 


superior team take apart the 
other. Thygesen and relief man 
Jeff Vigne, both making their 
first appearances this season, 
were the targets of a 36-shot 
salvo that bruised the statistics 
of both. In all, 21 scoring points 
were shared among 14 different 
UNH players. After their lead 
began to increase, the Wildcats 
must have viewed the game as 
little more than a chance to pad 
their scoring totals. 

“It seems that when we get 
behind, instead of -grinding it 
out, we're unraveling,’ said 
Cross. 

The play that may have led 
to that unravelment Saturday 
happened halfway through the 
second period, with UNH lead- 
ing, 3-1. Norris Jordan carried 
the puck in close to the Wildcat 
goal, but was sandwiched by a 
pair of defensemen, The puck 
dribbled free to Tony Messina, 
who had already scored on a 


breakaway four minutes earlier. - 


With Gillies lying diagonally 


across the UNH crease, his 
stomach to the ground, his 
skates pointing out towards the 
shooter, and with no general 
idea as to what was happening 
around him, Messina swerved 
around the prone netminder and 
set up to shoot on the right, 
There, he lifted the puck up 
high, but Gillies had chosen that 
exact moment to randomly raise 
his right leg. The puck struck the 
leg, and UNH’s two-goal lead 
was preserved, 

Awakened by such a close 
call, UNH responded with three 
goals, two of them in the space 
of 14 seconds, before the end of 
the second. period, sealing 
UVM’s fate in the minds of the 
Gutterson fans, many of whom 
left during the intermission. 

UVM dropped to 1-I1 in 
ECAC play and 3-15 overall. 


Cross Checks: With the win, 


UNH improved its overall series 
record against UVM to 37-7. The 
defeat tied for the third worst in 
the rivalry’s history. Only a 12-2 
UNH win in Durham on March 
2, 1968, and a 11-2 UNH winin 
Burlington on December 30, 
1964 ranked ahead of Saturday’s 


Game. The 9-1 score tied the 


seventeen Minutes Does Not a Game Make 


result of the February 17, 1981 
game in Durham for the third 
most lopsided score between the 
teams.,. Two fans in the student 
section appeared at Saturday’s 
game wearing paper bags over 
their heads, silently protesting 
UVM’s dismal performance a la 
the followers of the New Orleans 
““Aints’” several seasons ago... 
Vigne’s 20-minute third period 
stint, during which he gave up 
three goals, was his first regular 


season appearance ever for 
UVM. The Burlington high 
school product yielded one 


embarrassing goal, mishandling 
an errant UNH pass right onto 
the stick of Shane Skidmore, 
giving the surprised Wildcat 
forward an impromptu one-on- 
one situation which he easily 
converted... UVM now has a 
record of 0-5 for the month of 
January. During those games, 
they have been _ outscored, 
37-7... Saturday’s home game 
was ‘the first in their new roles 
for newly-elected  tri-captains 
Sylvain Brosseau, Mike Hanley, 
and Rob McConnell... UVM’s 
next home game is Friday night, 
against RPI, at 7:30. The two 
teams will then travel to Troy, 
New York to complete the 
home-and-home series Saturday 
night. 


It should have been Obvious to me much sooner. 
If it had, I wouldn’t have put money on the Cowboys 
before last Saturday’s Dallas-Washington grudge- 
championship. But I just didn’t make the connection 
until just prior to the contest. The NFL Today, the 
CBS pre-game program, showed a short segment 
on how a few key players were preparing for the 
game. When they talked to Redskin quarterback Joe 
Theismann At struck me. Joe Theismann, Listen to 


A Tale of | 
Two Joes | 


the name carefully. We’ll be hearing it a lot in the 
coming year after the Redskins win the Super Bowl in 
Pasadena on Sunday. Don’t think that I am just 
saying this because I am a Skins fan, I’m not. It’s 
simply a matter of destiny, 
First of all he has that name — Joe. Fourteen 
Super Bowls ago, while Joe Theismann was a sopho- 
more at Notre Dame, his idol, a man known as 
Broadway Joe, told everyone that his team, the 
17-point underdog New York Jets, would emerge 
from Super Bowl III victorious. He was brash, cocky, 
and he was right. Behind his arm the Jets easily 
defeated those symbols of established NFL power, 
the Baltimore Colts, 16-7. The Colts were a conserva- 
tive team coached, coincidently, by Don Shula, and 


led by a pair of crewcut, high-top shod passers, 


Earl Morrall and Johnny Unitas, and their loss to the 
flamboyant Joe Namath captured the American 
public, He became their heartthrob and his popularity 
led to movie roles, television spots, and a tidal wave 
of endorsements. 
Theismann, now 32, has had aspirations of an 
acting career, and even though he is in the first 
ear of a lucrative four-year contract, he has indica- 


Dartmouth Spoils Comeback, 72-63 


ted that this might be his final NFL season, It might 
not seem logical to retire after being named to 
the NFC Pro Bowl team and playing in the Super 
Bowl both for the first time, but Theismann’s career 
hasn’t taken a logical course. : 

An academic All-American quarterback at Notre 
Dame, setting 23 school records there, Theismann 
seemed destined for immediate NFL greatness. But 
teams passed Theismann by until the. fourth round of 
the 1971 draft, when Shula and the Dolphins drafted . 
him. The rap against him was that he was too small to 
be a professional quarterback, So Theismann, who 
didn’t want to sit on the bench behind Bob Griese in 
Miami, took another path — one that has become 
more popular among top collegiate football players in 
recent years. He signed with.the Toronto Argonauts 
of the CFL (the Canadian Football League) and 
played there until 1974, when he signed a contract ~ 
with the Redskins. He was promptly relegated to 
bench duty behind two elder statesmen, the pot- 
bellied Sonny Jorgensen and the wobble -ball throw- 
ing Billy Kilmer. : 
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By Doug Aronson 


Dartmouth’s 6’3” freshman center, Jayne Daigle, 
played a strong inside game, scoring 24 points and 
pulling down 17 rebounds to lead the Big Green to a 
72-63 triumph over the Cats last Saturday at Patrick 
Gym. : 

Like UVM, Dartmouth relies on a fast-paced 
offense: sunning and quick passing. Daigle positioned 
herself near the basket while Dartmouth’s exceptional 
ballhandling guards, Ann Deacon and Kim Selmore, 
fed her for easy lay-ups. ; 

As in last week’s loss to Northeastern, the Cats 
had a very low shooting percentage against the Big 
Green. In the opening five minutes, Vermont was 
held to one point, a Margaret Anderson free throw. 
But the Cats soon settled down, reeling off eight 
straight points, including a three-point play by Lisa 


- Johnson. This gave UVM its first and only lead in the 


game, 8-7. 

Dartmouth quickly retaliated on inside shots by 
Daigle, and led 37-24 at halftime. . 

As the second half began, Vermont looked like a 
new team. The Cats crashed the boards and did not 
allow any second inside shots by Dartmouth. Offen- 
sively, Lynda Ballard became the playmaker: She 
stole the ball on numerous occasions and either 
passed ‘off for an assist or took it all the way for the 
lay up. Ballard, the co-captain and starting guard, 
received some help from teammates off the bench, 

“The bench came through for us, We then made 
> said Vermont coach Jean 


Condon. 
75 
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Renee DeVarney was just one of the outstanding 
substitutes to which Condon referred. DeVarney 
helped spark the Vermont rally in the opening 
minutes of the second half by putting in 15- and 
20-foot jump shots. DeVarney finished the game with 
16 points. She helped to close the Dartmouth lead to 
five points, 39-34. 

Unfortunately, Vermont’s strong opening surge 
did not last long. Dartmouth gathered their momen- 
tum again. Scoring on outside and inside shots, the 
Big Green increased their lead to a commanding 
62-42 score. 


But it was time for Ballard to continue her show. 
She set up more scoring chances for other UVM 
players. Quickly moving the ball out on fast-breaks, 
Ballard and UVM remarkably outscored Dartmouth, 
19-3, closing the gap to 65-61 with 2:40 remaining in 
the game. 

But like a recurring nightmare, Daigle returned. 
She was fouled as she made an inside turnaround 
jumper. She converted. the free throw and gave 
Dartmouth a seven-point lead with 1:15 left to play. 


After a missed UVM shot, Dartmouth retained ~ 


possession and attempted to run out the clock. Since 
Vermont desperately needed the ball back, Lisa 
Johnson had no alternative but to foul. She fouled 


out with 15 points, becoming only the second Ver- 


mont player this season to be disqualified. 
Dartmouth added a few insurance points, and the 


Big Green won handily by nine points. Ballard paced 


UVM’s scoring attack with 18 points. a) 


UVM’s Cindy Malinowski receives a pass in 
Saturday’s game ‘against Dartmouth. Kim 
Selmore (33) defends for the Big Green. UVM 
lost, 72-63. With a subsequent loss to Fairfield 
Tuesday, the Cats’ record fell to 3-8. Chris Bentley 


= 


Eastman 

In 1975 after Jorgensen 
retired and Kilmer assumed the 
starting job Theismann, unaffec- 
tionately known by his team- 
mates as Hollywood Joe 
(because of a cocky attitude), 
began to knock then head Coach 


George Allen. In 1979 both 
Kilmer and Allen were gone, and 
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Theismann became the 
unchallenged Redskin leader. 
Now he has it turned 


around, In 1982 he was the 
NFC’s leading passer, completing 
64 percent of his passes while 
leading Washington to the best 
overall record in the NFL and 
the Super Bowl. Now as he and 
his team prepare to face the 
Dolphins, Shula must feel that 


Korean Karate 


Lessons in Korean Karate are being offered 
through the UVM Kim School of Moo Gong Do. If 


he has experienced this before — 
fourteen cold Januaries ago, 

For movie and _ television 
fame, Joe Theismann jis a very 
marketable commodity. He has 
golden-boy looks and charm, he 
is articulate, and he has a wife 
and family, Anticipating future 
screen performances, he _ has 
been taking acting lessons over 
the past few years. He has 
described himself as a cross 
between Clint Eastwood and 
Burt Reynolds. Now he is 
hoping that Super Bowl XVII is 
going to be his springboard into 
an acting career. It seems as 
though he has everything going 
for him, but he must remember 
that Super Bowl exposure will 
not ensure silver screen great- 
ness; it will only open the door 


for him. Broadway Joe, although 
he still endorses several products 
(Noxema shaving cream and 
Brut products), has not had the 
success he seemed destined for. 
His most recent television series 
(1 can’t even remember its name) 
failed, he hasn’t landed any large 


movie roles, and his acting, 
singing, and dancing skills 
received less than flattering 


reviews for his title role in the 
production of Lil’ Abner. 


It is too early to predict 
if Hollywood Joe’s acting career 
will mirror the unsuccessful one 
of his predecessor, but for his 
sake I hope he continues to play 
football for a few more years. It 
is on this stage that he shines 
like Namath once did. e 


Super Journal 


By Andy Cook 
In’ the strangest. of all 
football seasons, the NFC cham- 
pionship game had an oddity of 
its own. With Dallas trailing, 
24-17 early in the fourth quar- 


ter, Raphael Septien missed a 
field goal for the Cowboys, 
prompting their coach, Tom 


Laundry, to yell “damn!” For 
22 years, Uncle Tom has been 
stoic as a statue, so his mild 
outburst shows how disappoint- 
ed he was at losing the confer- 
ence title game for the third year 


| in a row. 


straight winning seasons, inl16 of 
which they make the piayoffs, 
deserves credit. Football cham- 
pionships are decided in single 
game matchups rather than in 
best-of-seven affairs. Because 
this allows upsets and prevents 
dynasties (i.e. five straight super 
bowl championships) one should 
judge a team on how often it 
makes the playoffs, not how it 
does in post-season play. Since 
the Cowboys have made the 
playoffs 16 out of 17 years, they 


are football’s greatest team. 
kk KK OK KOK 


Nevertheless, any team and — 


any coach that can have 17 


interested, you may call either 863-5458 and ask for 
head ‘instructor Kim, or 656-2907 and ask for Ram- 
sey Gorchev (room 302), a UVM student, The school 


itself is located at 
Barton’s Hot Tubs, 


Take Charge At 22. 


In most jobs, at 22 
you're near the bottom 


of the ladder. 


In the Navy, at 
22 you can be a leader. 
After just 16 weeks 
of leadership training, 
you're an officer. You'll 
have the kind of job 
your education and training prepared 
you for, and the decision-making au- 
thority you need to make the most of it. 
. As a college graduate and officer 
candidate, your Navy training is geared 
to making you a leader. There is no boot 
camp. Instead, you receive professional 
training to help you build the technical 
and management skills you’ll need as a 


Navy officer. 


This training is 
designed to instill 
confidence by first- 

* hand experience. You 
learn by doing. On 
your first sea tour, 
you're responsible for 
managing the work of | 
up to 30 men and the 
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NAVY OPPORTUNITY 
INFORMATION CENTER | 
P.O. Box 5000, Clifton, NJ 07015 


O I’m ready to take charge. Tell me more about 
the Navy’s officer programs. 


| Nam 
_ First 
Address 
City. 


&Major/ Minor. 
| Phone Number. 


(Please Print) 


State 
Age__ t College/ University. 
+Year pn eolletes a OG PAS 


(Area Code) 


127% College Street, above 


care of sophisticated 
equipment worth 
millions of dollars. 

It’s a bigger chal- 
lenge and a lot more 
responsibility than 
most corporations give 
you at 22. The rewards 

are bigger, too. There’s 
a comprehensive package of benefits, 
including special duty pay. The starting 
salary is $17,000—more than most com- 
panies would pay you right out of college. 
After four years, with regular promo- 
tions and pay increases, your salary will 
have increased to as much as $31,000. 

As a Navy officer, you grow, through | 

new challenges, new tests of your skills, 


W 212 


(QG) 


Last 
Apt. # 


| 
| 
| 
Ape i 
| 
| 


Best Time to Call 


This is for general recruitment information. You do not have to fur- 


nish an 


of the information requested. Of course, the more we 


know, the more we can help to determine the kinds of Navy posi- 


tions for which you qualify. 


MA 9/82 


_ Navy Oificers 
_ Get Responsibility Fast. 


and new opportunities 
to advance your edu- 
cation, including the 
possibility of attending . 
graduate school while 
you're in the Navy. 

Don’t just take a 
job. Become a Navy 
officer, and take charge. 
Even at 22. 
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Field goals are perhaps 
football’s most exciting plays. 
Announcers react to such kicks 
‘appropriately. When the broad- 
caster’s team wins, the announ- 
cer goes berserk. For example, 
when Penn earned its first share 
of the Ivy League Title in years 
by beating Harvard at home ona 
last second field goal, the 
Philadelphia announcer shouted 
“Penn Wins the Ivy League, 
Perin Wins the Ivy League, Penn 
Wins the Ivy League, Penn 
Wins the Ivy League, Penn Wins 
the Ivy League!” This is in sharp 
contrast to Miami’s announcer, 
Rick Weaver, who was very 
upset when Rolf Benirschke | 
ended the Charger-Dolphin over- 
time game last year with a field 
goal at the Orange Bowi. “Ah, 
shit it’s good,” s¢ said over 


WIOD’s airwaves. 
oR oR RB ok 


Speaking of the Dolphins, I 
cannot believe that Don Shula 
persisted almost to this month in 
trying to get sanctions slapped 
on New England for using a 
snowplow man. to pave the way 
for John Smith’s field goal, a 
boot that gave the Pats a 3-0 
victory. Talk about a sore loser. 
And talk about making a case 
out of nothing! First of all, 
Patriots coach Ron Meyer did 
not break any rules when he had 
Mark Henderson drive onto 
the field with his machine, 
Secondly, the Dolphins never 
tried for a field goal-in the 
fourth quarter and _ therefore 
cannot complain they were 
not given equal treatment. (Both 
teams tried for field goals in the 
first half when the conditions 
were not as bad, and neither side 


received any sideline help). 
OK KOK KK KK 


It seems that people are 
having-a hard time getting to 
Pasadena, I know of several 


people from- Burlington who — 
tried to make connections in 
New- York/Newark to Los | 
Angeles, but the planes were all | 
booked — probably because all 
the Jets fans had made reserva- 
tions before the conference final 
before their team was elimina- 
ted. The same problem applies 
to Washington, where everyone 
from Arlington to Alexandria 
and from Chevy Chase to 
Chestnut Hill has made their 
reservations, You can drive up to 
Montreal and fly from there if | 
you don’t mind dishing out : 


$850 (that’s the actual price; |). 
J} called Air Canada to find out). 


Oddly, flights from Boston are 
also booked out west. I guess 
people thought the Patriots were 
going to make it this year. ' 
“Hello, United?... I’d like to 
book a seat from Boston to 
Miami for the third Sunday in 
January, 1984.” — e 
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UNH, 70-67 

9 
py Joe Rainis andone by Dixon 
gave New fiampshire a 13-point 


lead, its largest of the night. But 
the fun was just about to begin, 

It had all started out so 
nicely for UVM. A Peter Cole 
breakaway and stuff gave the 
Cats the first hoop of the game a 
minute into the contest. Ver- 
mont committed five fouls in 


the first five and a half minutes 
of play, yet held a five-point 
ead of 27-22 with just 3:30 left 


* in the first half, 


J 4,9 ~ - 


But the Wildcats increased 
their backcourt pressure during 
those final minutes and a Dixon. 
hoop, two free throws by Dixon, 
and aMcClain jumper made it 
30-28, UNH. Nolan’s three-point 
play was the last scoring of tne 
half, and it sent the Wildcats 
into the locker room ahead by 
three, even though they had 
been trailing for most of the first 
twenty minutes. 

What’s Cookin’: The Cata- 


mounts still lead this series 
$1-21... Three of the four 


previous matches between the 
two schools had been decided 
by one point. That included last 
year’s 77-76 win by Vermont at 
Durham, when Jeff Brown hit an | 
18-footer with four seconds left, ' 
and a subsequent hoop by 
McClain at the buzzer was 
apparently too late... In losing 


continued from page 26 


last night, the Cats kissed their 
chances of finishing above .500 
good-bye. UVM needed to beat | 
UNH and then win its last nine | 
regular season games to end at 
14-13, and that potential record | 
was Whitmore’s goal for the ' 
team when the season began, 
Incidentally, had the Cats been 


successful in that endeavor, it 


would have been just the seventh | 
time in the last 24 years that a_ 
Vermont five finished above the | 


even mark... The contest last 
night had an ominous few 
minutes during the warm ups, 


when photographer Art Hughes ' 


smelled smoke along the baseline 
on the side of the gym closest to 
the entrance. The building was 


still there when I went home... 


On Friday night, the regular . 
scoreboard wasn’t working, so | 
UVM had to use a one-sided, 


smaller scoreboard for the 
entirety of the 21l-point loss to 
the Bears. That meant that 
half of the fans had absolutely 
no idea how much time was left 
in the game, except for the 
occasions when public address‘ 


_ man Steve Reiter announced it... 


Among the press corps last night 
was Assistant Sports Informa- 
tion Director Roger Clow, who 
had been on the injured list since 
November, when he hurt his 
back in a car accident. -@ 


continued from page 26 


The Dolphins did not show 
much of an offense last. week. 
Woodley was their leading 
ground gainer and despite using 
his backs as his primary recei- 
vers, he completed only 42 
-percent of his passes and tossed 
three interceptions. Miami’s 
swarming-defense was responsi- 
ble for both of their touch- 
downs. The Redskins’ ‘biggest 
worry on defense will be to keep 
Woodley from advancing the ball 
down the field himself. Maybe 
Manley will take care of that. 

Washington ' place’ kicker 
Mark Moseley, a. straight-on 
stylist, has not been as successful 
in the playoffs as he was in the 


regular season. His suspect kick- 


ing of late gives him fine goat 
potential. An interesting note 
here is the Redskin punter, Jeff 
Hayes, who had a good game 
against the Cowboys, also per- 
forms the kickoff duties, 
sparing the veteran Moseley of 
the chore. 

A lot of things have changed 
in the ten years since Miami beat 
Washington, 14-7 in Superbowl 
VII. Ask Mercury Morris, he had 
34 yards on ten rushes in that 


New-Names 
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But Miami’s task against the 
Redskins will not be easy. Like 
the Dolphins, Richard Nixon’s 
favorite team sports superb 
defense, complemented by a 
balanced offensive attack. Un- 
like Miami, Washington’s quar- 
terback, Joe Theismann, is a 
seasoned veteran who might fare 
better under the pressure of the 
Super Bowl. . 

The rest of the Redskins, 
however, are not so experienced, 
The Dolphins will face a team 
whose roster has 27 men with 
two years or less experience, The 

- intelligent coaching of Don 
Shula and defensive coordinator 
Bill Arnsbarger should exploit 
this youth, Shula will also have 
to prepare his troops for work- 
horse John Riggins, who carried 
the ball 36 times for 140 yards 
against the Dallas Flex. The 


Last Ambush 


game. Bob Griese needed to 
throw only eleven passes to win. 
Larry Csonka ran the ball 15 
times for 112. yards. But this 
year the Redskins will be the 


team sending their power back 
into and over the defense, At age 
33, John Riggins is running up 
tovhis potential behind a good 
line. Miami will have to. stop 
both him.and Theismann to have 
a chance, because they cannot 
‘expect any miracles from their 
~offense. The Redskins will have 
to contain A. J. Duhe and the 
mobile -Theismann will have to 
be wary of the secondary that 
has picked off five passes against 
both Dan Fouts and Richard 
Todd in the playoffs this year. 
Lucky for Joe he does not have 
to depend on the pass. 

The Skins have the better 
offense, the better kickers and 
special teams, and a competent 
defense.: Shula is the better 
coach, but he will not have a 
home field advantage to use in 
this game. Also, do not -under- 
estimate the factor of Washing- 


ton’s extra day of rest and 
preparation for Super Bow! 
XVII. Skins by 7. e 


kicking game will also be a cause 
for concern; Washington’s Mark 
Moseley is the NFL’s MVP, 
while Dolphin kicker Uwe Von 
Schamann is still suffering back 
pains. 


Super Bowl XVII will ans- 
wer some puzzling questions, 
Will the Redskins’ secondary 


WOMEN’S ICE HOCKEY 
SCHEDULE 


SAT. JANUARY 29 
SAT. FEBRUARY 5 
WED. FEBRUARY 23 
SAT. FEBRUARY 26 
SAT. MARCH 5 


Clarkson 
Northeastern 
St. Lawrence 


SUPPORT WOMEN’S HOCKEY 


perform better than they did]: +’ 


against Dallas’ Danny White and 
backup Gary Hogeboom? Can 
Miami’s special teams stop dan- 
gerous return man Mike Nelms? 
Will Woodley: leave Pasadena in 
the same condition Danny White 
was in after his encounter with 
Dexter Manley? And can “the 


Fish” win a. playoff game 
outside their beloved Orange 
Bowl? 


This guy thinks they can, 
Miami 21, Washington 13. e 


2 
> 


¥ 


s, 


: “Cina Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. _ 
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S.L.S. Intern Positions 


The Student Legal Service is now 
accepting applications for intern posi- 
tions. Applications are available in the 
S.L.S. office (1st floor of Billings). The 
deadline for applications is Friday, Feb. 
4. For more information come to the 
S.L.S. office. We are open Monday- 
Friday, 10:00-3:00, or call x4379. 


Swimmers Clinic 

The Recreational Sports Department 
will be offering swimmers a_ stroke 
‘improvement clinic during recreation 
time. These informal sessions will be 
available to faculty/staff and students 
beginning February 1, 1983, Swimmers 
may utilize the clinic staff to improve 
their timing, positioning and overall 
strokes. Clinic hours will be available on 
Tuesdays, 12-1 for faculty/staff only; 
Thursdays, 9-10 p.m. and Sundays from 
3-5 p.m, Lane one and/or two will be 
supervised by a pool guard staff to 
specifically assist swimmers during clinic 
hours. : 

For more information, call the 


Recreational Sports Department at 656- | 


4485. 


R.A. Information 


Information sessions for those inter- 
ested in being a Resident Assistant at 
UVM for the °83-84 academic year will 
be held at 7:30 p.m. on Sunday, Jan. 30 
at Wright Dining Hall, Monday, Jan. 31 in 
Living/Learning 115, and Tuesday, Feb. 1 
in Waterman Memorial Lounge. Atten- 
dance at one of these sessions is required 
for anyone interested in the position. 
Applications will be distributed at this 
time. 


Television Scholarships 


The Boston/New England Chapter of 
the National Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences will award five (5) $1,000 
each undergraduate scholarships to stu- 
dents planning to continue _ his/her 
education toward a television career. The 
scholarships will be based on potential for 
success in the television industry. 

Candidates must currently be full- 
‘time students enrolled at an accredited 
New England college or university. They 
should currently be sophomore or junior 
level students, studying television, who 
plan to continue their studies in this field 
at a New England college or university 
(they need not be residents of New 
England). 4 committee of professional 


sClassifieds««« 


Mail to: Vt. Cynic/ Billings Ctr./UVM 
$2 a week for up to 25 words. 


Issue date(s) : 


Category: 
Message: 


For our records: 


Name: 
Phone: 


a | 
i 
if 
! Amt. Paid: 


Must be in our office by noon on the Monday before publication 


Staff please initial! 


TV Academy members will select the 
qualified students for the award. 


Candidates should send the com- 
pleted application to: NATAS Scholar- 
ship Committee, P.O. Box 332 291 South 
Great Rd., Lincoln, Mass. 01773. 

All data received will be treated as 
confidential by the Committee, and must 
be submitted no later than March 31, 
1983, If more information is required, 
please contact: Ms. Charlotte Hall, 
NATAS Scholarship Chairperson, 430 
County Rd.,; New Bedford, Mass. 02741, 
(617) 992-6666. 


S.A. Film Times Correction 
S.A. Films Correct Showing Times!!! 


The ROCK series of S.A, Films will 
show on Thursday nights at 7:00 p.m., 
9:30 p.m. and Midnight. The JAMES 
BOND series will show on Sunday nights 
at 7:00 p.m., 9:30 p.m. and Midnight as 
well. Please note that these are’ the 
correct times and are different than those 
in the Cynic ad of January 20. See ya 
there!! 


Holistic Health Workshop 


The University of Vermont School of 
Nursing continuing education for nurses 
department is sponsoring a one-day 
workshop on February 18 which will 
focus on the assessment of patients’ 
spiritual needs. The workshop, aimed at 
health care professionals, members of the 
clergy and hospice workers, will be held 
at the Howard Johnson’s Conference 
Center in White River Junction from 8:30 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Pre-registration dead- 
line is February 4, 

Using a holistic approach, the work- 
shop will address recognition and assess- 
ment of individual spiritual needs, identi- 
fication of strategies of intervention and 
development of assessment tools. 

For more information, write Janet P. 
Brown, Coordinator, Continuing Educa- 
tion for Nurses, 201 Rowell Building, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
mont 05405, or call (802) 656-2544, 


Magdoff Talks Economics 


On Thursday, January 27, 1983 
Harry Magdoff, co-editor of The Monthly. 
Review journal, will be at UVM to speak. 
The talk is at 8 p.m. in Memorial Lounge 
of the Waterman Building. Mr. Magdoff 
will be discussing some of the economic 
problems we face today. This should 
promise to be an interesting event. Mr. 
Magdoff’s visit is being sponsored by the 
Economics Club. 
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r 658-2109, 


Peter, 864-5405. 


or 658-0152. 
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FOR SALE 


Brand new X-country skis with hik-| Housemate Wanted. We are looking 
ng boot cable mounts. $50. 
earlynew Sachs Moped - winter: smoker) into cooperative living, 


= sale, only $400 now! 769-5749 OF shatural foods and good energy. Call # 
@ leave message. 


Boots, Boots, Boots! I got ‘em, 5 
El dies--One pair - 2” heel, size 6,2Share spacious house. 12 acre 
“for cowgirls. One pair - Scemeet 

“size 7 for ski bunnies.Only the. congenial - parking - 2 blocks from 
fashionable need call Sophy at x4412% 


Ski Bindings, ALLMATT 8000 all 
eangle release, never used, $30, call 


= Bindings - Brand new Bessers, never: 
:used. $50 or best offer (whoever call-| 
:ed before, we had the wrong no.) 
= Call Justine, 656-4412 or 658-3295. © 

se 


= craftspeople who might enjoy ® 
HOUS ING © taching pottery or other arts. Call 
arge Room Available at Treetop® Fart-time personal care attendant for 
ondo, Kitchen privileges and disabled male student living on S. 
washer/dryer. $200 a month plus 
half utilities. Call Mike at 878-8303 


STAY Tutors Available 


Are You Looking for a Tutor? 


Program of the College of Education and 


Project STAY has a Tutor Resource | Vermont Association for Mental Health. 
Book with the names of persons in the ee ae a 
area who are qualified and interested in Emergency Shelter Volunteers 
tutoring subjects ranging from German 
and French to Calculus, Chemistry and Students interested in volunteering 
Microbiology. Qualifications and letters | Service to the Burlington Emergency 
of recommendation are available to assist | Shelter are invited to attend a meeting 


you in choosing the right person to help | Monday, 7:00 p.m., Jan. 31. The Ree 


you get through the difficult courses. Call | stone Chapel (under the water tower/, 
Project STAY at x4075 or stop by the} Christ Church Presbyterian) is reserved 
office at 41 South Prospect Street — the | for the meeting. All faiths welcome. John 
Svitavsky, director of the shelter, will 
address the gathering with discussion to 
follow. For more information, call CCM 
(Cooperative Campus Ministry, . Ms. 
Roddy O’Neil Cleary) at 656-3882. ' 


Nicholson Building. 


STAY Tutors Needed 


Are You Interested in Tutoring Other 
UVM Students? 


Project STAY is gathering a list of 
tutors for a Tutor Resource Book for 


Winter Discovery Walk 


Come join us for a Winter Discovery 


UVM students to locate help in specific | wajk at- the Green Mountain Audubon 


course areas. Persons interested in tutor- |] Nature Center on Saturday, January 29. 
ing and being listed in this resource book | we wij] search for and learn about thel 
should call or stop by Project STAY to | many plants that add so much beauty to 
pick up an application. A letter of recom- our winter landscape by staying green. 
mendation will be required to assist | Meet at the Visitor’s Center on Sherman 
students in their selection of a tutor, Hollow “Road--at=1.0: am, Feesie ss ber 
Project STAY is located at the Nicholson person. Call 434-3068 for more informa- 
Building, 41 South Prospect Street. Call tion: 

x4075 for information and an applica- 

tion.- 


Summer Jobs 


Whether you are interested in a 
general or career-related summer job, and 
are interested in staying in Burlington, 

Jerry Stacey, a foreign affairs officer | New England, or heading out to a place 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament | yOu’ve never been before, the Summer 
Agency, and Vadim I. Kuznetsov, first | Jobs Workshop, sponsored by the Center 
secretary of the Soviet Embassy, will be | for Career Development, will be of help! 
speaking on Nuclear Arms Negotiations in | The Workshop will be held on Wednes- 
the 1980’s and their respective govern- | day, February 2, at 7:00 p.m. in room 
ment positions on these negotiations. The | 216 of the Living/Learning Center. 
forum will be on Wednesday, Feb. 2, at 8 
p.m, It will be held in 235 Marsh Life 
Science building on the UVM campus, 
For more info. call Jack at 656-2590 or 
864-0505. 


Arms Control Forum 


STAT Camera. Use 

If you have experience working with 
a STAT CAMERA or would like to learn 
contact Charlotte Taylor in the Student 
Activities Office, x2060. An introductory 
workshop will be held Friday, Jan. 28th, 
at 1:30 p.m. in the basement of Grasse 
Mount. 


Support Groups 


Workshop on Organization, Develop- 
ment, and Expansion of Mental Health 
Support Groups. Guest speaker will be- 
Phyllis Silverman. Meeting will be held in 


Blues On WRUV 


“The Blues: Cruise’ WRUV — 90.1 


the Fireplace Lounge at the Living/Learn- }/M Sunday, Jan. 30, 8-11 p.m. presen- 
ing Center, 10:30 a.m.-3:30 p.m.-spon- ted by Larry Dicapra and Rayne Horzog, 
sored by the Department of Human ](the Blues Doctors), 


SERVICES 


= Rooms available for spring: 
© semester. Call 863-9198 or 656-2688. § 


= Male lead vocalist wanted for 
= ‘ working band. We play progressive 
&for a responsible person vi origina! music. Call Scott, 656-3851. 


Mandolin Lessons: Bluegrass, etc., 
Reasonable rates. Call Ben, 


& Jess or Catherine at 862-7069. 482-2334. 


grounds with four quads. Quiet 


“UVM. $177 and 1/5 utilities and 


ss 


& deposit. Call Millie, 862-6340. 


HELP WANTED 


= Attention Students: 


g 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 


Thuredays: 6:30 p.m. 
Newman Center 


Instructor 
wanted to teach one or mor 
workshops to 3-6 graders. If yo 
have a skill or talent that you thin 
w 
m 


F: 


ill interest 8 or 11 year olds cal 
e. $5/hr. I'm especially looking for 


$s 
as 
Es 
e 
= 


e nights, Randy, 827-3895. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


Sundays: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 
- 3:30 p.m. . 

FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 

864-0471 or 658-2115 


Williams St. Involves 6-8 hrs/wk. 
Call Nancy Oliker at 656-3340 for = 
= further information. 


Development Studies and the Sociai Work t a 


Social Services in cooperation with the] — 


aay 


i ile 


THURS 1/27 


IMISC 


Information Meeting for Arts and 
Sciences Commuters, Marsh: 
Lounge. Billings. 3:30 


SPEAKER 


Dr. James Caulfield, U of South 
Carolina, Second Collagen Matrix of 
the Heart, A\25.Austin. 12:00 
Madeleine Kunin, Women ana 
Power, 216 Commons, Living/|.ear 
ning Ctr 7:30 

Judson. Hall, editor of Yankee 
Magazine and Old Farmer's 
Almanac, \|I5° Commons, Liv- 
ing/Learning Ctr 7.00 


MUSIC 


Erica Van derLinde, Piano Recital, 
Music Dept... Recttal Hall, Music 
Building, Redstone Campus 
UVM, free. 12:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Tommy, BI06: Angel) Lec- 
ture Ctr. 7, 9:30 & 12 


FRI 1/28 


SPORTS 


Hockey - men, RPI 7:30 


Folk Music, Norman Kennedy, ot 
the Welcome JTable 
Street Congregational 
Burlington. 8:00 


(ai ole 1e 


Chi IFC a 


Erika Doering 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions must have a credential file set up and must submit a 
[fx] resume FOR EACH CORPORARION, in person, to the 
ay Center for Career Development on the following dates: 


Jan. 21-27 Jan, 27-28 Jan. 31-Feb. 2 
G:E; Northeast Utilities Nat'l Security Agency 
Nat’! Bank of 27:31 Mellon Bank 
North America Jan. 27- = Marlow Industries 
Ravtheon Computervision : 
z United Technologies Feb, 1.3 

Texas Instruments : 

: - Corp./Norden Syst. Bell Systems (New 

eons: Jan, 31-Feb. 1 England Teleph 
. 31-Feb. ngland Te 

Jan. 26-28 2 eee 


Hannaford Brothers & West. Electric 
Hewlett Packard 


Shawmut Bank 


Digital Equip. Corp. 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career 
Development Staff. See below for further details. 


Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 

Tues. 2/1 : 2-4pm,CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 

Wed. 2/2 3-5 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
5-7 pm, 216 “How to Interview” 
Living/Learning 


7-8:30 pm, 216 Summer Jobs Workshop 
Living Learning 
2:30 pm, CCD 


“How to Interview” 


Thur. 1/27 


Five-week Career Clarification Groups will be conducted by CCD. 
Group I will be commencing on.Thursday, Feb. 3 and Group II will be 
commencing on Wednesday, Feb. 9. All students interested must call the 
Center, 656-3450, to sign up for these groups. There is a limit of 12 people 


per group. 


You'Re IN TUNE WITH 
» “CAMPUS ANTAGONISTS” 
ONCE AGAIN, AND 1M’ - 
~ ANNETTE LA GAUCUE, Your Hosr... 


we) 
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OALENDAR 


"SAT 1/29 


TUS EVENING, 'VEGOT UVM's FOREMOST 
EXPERT ON THAT LATEST PROGRESSIVE 
ROCK GROUP QUTOF LONDON, STRETCHED 
OWLS... SHES KURLY NANMEYER, AND 
Wwe'LL BE CHATTING HERE IN THE STUDIO... 


KURLY, COULD You, START OFF BY AVING 
US SOME INSIGHT INTO THIS NeW BAND? 


node aaa 
B 


SPORTS 


Hockey - women, vs. Clarkson 
5:00 


FILM 


IRA Film, Star Wars, 235 Marsh Life 
Science. 2:30. We 9:30 & 12 


Claire Di Pietro 


SUN 1/30 


FORUM 


Dr. Phillip Meade with 
Associates in. Ob 
gynecology 
Grayson with University Assoc. in 
Psychiatry soeaking 
WRUV Forum. 6-700 


MISC 


“ Spaghetti dinner and discussion 
following -matinee showing of 
Tootsie at a local theater, spon: 
sored by & hure nm 
Presbyterian 


x 


i ———\ = 

USF Ty 
eA 

Ur versity 


IAC 


eae ee 
james 


stetrics Christ 


and- Dr Transportation: for 
of Tootsie will \eave one 

before showing, -for 
Call.656-3882 Time TBA 


FILM 


SA Film, Goldfinger, BIO6 Angell 
Lecture Ctr 7-930 & 12 


matinee 
halt hour 
more inf 


on Heroes 


MON 1/3! | { WED 2/2 


SPEAKER 


Eunice Froeliger, UVM. Mechanis 
of Activation of a Human Oncogene, 
Reean. B203 12 00 
Nuclear Disarmament, Jerry Stacey, 
a Foreign Affairs Officer of the 
ontrol and Disarmamien 
INA Vadim I. Kuznetsov, 
First Secretary of the Soviet Em- 


THURS 2/3 


Ni thing Scheduled 


ie) ner the homeles 


“Aurch Presbytenar 


siveEn 


6 Campus, UVM 


x ie 
AIPAS ( 


Ax JENCY 


bassy, will soeak in a forun 
Carpenter Auditorium & 60 
Marion Ettlinger, Ohotoarag her 
Fleming Museum 10 00 


MISC 


TUES 2/ 


SPEAKER Counseling _ and_ Testing 
Workshop, -grourc for men. at 
Dr. Beth Hart, UVM. The Lung’s Conrialind: ae ie 


Defense Against Cadmium, {m7 


C29. Gwen 12 16 


Workshop, Coping with Divorce in 
Your Family, CBW Rec fon 
throuian IIA 2 3h) 


WORKSHOP 


Workshop sponsored by Counsel- 
ing and Testing, Study Skilis © RV 
Pecreation Roam © 30 


FILM 


SA Film, Catch 22, Billinas © 


MURPHY’S LAW 
PRESENTS 
SLEEPY LABEEF 


Y17 - 2/3, Jack Larned and Eleni, 
Paintings and Constructions, The 
Gallery. Living/Leaming Ctr, UVM 
W8 - 2/4, Peter Moriarty and Dan 
Higgins, The Photograph as Social 
Document, Francis Colburn 
Gallery, Willams Hall, UVM 

V5 - 4/30, Literary References to 
Wine, from Special Callections, 
Bailey/Howe Library, lobby 

Y24 - 2/4, Watercolors, Barbara 
Smail, Church Street Center 


Sunday Feb. 6 
2 Shows 9 and 11 


Both shows for the 
price of one 
tickets $4 at the door 
$3 in advance 


The Ancient 
Museum, UVM 
Selections From the European and 
American Collections, Fleming 
Museum, UVM 

Selections From the Oliver Orton 
Collection, Fleming Museum, UVM 
Adornments, Fleming Museum, 
UVM é 


World, Fleming 


Available at Pure Pop 
Records 


'] 864-9202 
\ 658-1717 


ON VIEW IN THE GALLERIES OF THE 
FLEMING MUSEUM, UVM: 


=C 
YOUR PRINTING & COPYING | 


Murphys Law ts 


located in Barre 
; 174 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON 
B 1 EXECUTIVE DR. SO. BURLINGTON 


American Prints and Drawings 

The American and European Rooms 
Traditions and Transformations: 
15th-Century to the Present. 
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OKAY, LET'S LISTEN To 
ONE OF THEIR SONGS, "ACNE 
| G&A COMMUNIST PLOT” 

OFF OF THE ALBUM “GRUESOME” 


SURE ANNETTE... THESE GUYS Age 
REALLY GREAT... THEY'RE STRETHING 
MUSIC To THE MAX AND REALLY 
SPEAKING OUT ON VITAL [SSUES 
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activities... we 
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vercome major social, cultural 


economic problems. The fa 


iy Pa heee student! Peper 


Ly ‘community ‘offers 
loes not meet the needs of minor- 


ty tudents. “] was alienated from 
majority in terms of my family 
income, which further perpetuated 


the social problems that I faced. 


problems negatively affected 


ademic progress and scholar- 
‘is le and — 


Pp, which 


Jems of Be when 


lished the Senate Equal ‘oc 


the 1969 death of “Marti 
King, Jr., the University, in a policy. 
statemen Gees by the | ademic 


e need = 


for “multi-racial diversity _ in its 


population. ” The Academic Coun- 
cil stated that without exposure to_ 


such diversity, graduates would 


“find themselves, educationally dis- 
2 plan was accepted ¢ 


advantaged.” 

In 1969, the Meee 
abolished Kakewalk, a controversial — 
dance competition for which 
dancers painted their faces black. 


tunity Committee in 1968. After maril 
Luther fi 


Action plan was dr. 


satisfy the Department « oO H 


Education © 


and Welfare, 


wasn’t until two years ’ 
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20.4, ENGINEERING 

OF ¢ JUNIORS 
p= > AND 

SENIORS 


EARN OVER $1,000 PER MONTH 
YOUR LAST 12 MONTHS OF SCHOOL 


: IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION AND WOULD LIKE A CHALLENGING 
—T AND REWARDING POSITION AS AN AIR FORCE ENGINEER, CONTACT: 


|'TSGT BOB FOUQUETTE]| 
CALL COLLECT 3 
603-625-4736 
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side of town (near King and 


ter, however, correcte 


- mate, saying that he had seen 
George a while earlier today, and 


that we might try the emergency 


_ shelter on North Street, George’s 
_ usual nighttime abode. 
_ 7:15 p.m. When we finally 


ing gence’ 

“immediately felt out of : 
place. My companion and I 
peeked of L. L. Bean. I broke 
_ the silence, addressing the entire - 
room with “Has anyone here 


seen George?” Immediately the 


tension eased, everyone went 


back to what they were os 


ee we ends to pac. 


wouldn’t be tonight. Today w 
Monday, “payday” for Georg 
He picks up some Government 


check on Mondays, then heads 


off for a night on the town. | 
also learned that George had 


gotten his hair cut, and that 


tonight he wasn’t sporting his, 
usual construction helmet, but 
wore a bright purple knit cap. 
instead. We were told that we 


assembic fr 


and slurred account t 
history, | shall attempt ¢ 


wino, and mystery _ mat 
Burlington, : 

George claims that he | 
born in Burlington on Jun 


could find George on the other . 


Main — apples down his At thi 


enter each of elev 
‘bars, 


almost all hopes fore an interview 


the oe” 


“Having conteibuted so much | 


have completely neglected to 
prepare questions to ask. We 


introduce ourselves, and George | 
and Art are more than happy to __ 
make our acquaintance, Luce a 


certainly on our sid 


hi ppie, 


John Schnorr 


tine to the location of George, I dol 


enough Wild Trish” to stay 


_ perpetual joliness, and the 
of Burlington is his friend. 
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Infeniews with aldermanic 
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MONDAY 


Polly Pierce 
Folk, Jazz 


6-9 am 


Alison Ford 
9-12 am Jazz, Folk, 


R&B 


Barry Pulver 
12-3 pm Acoustic 


Music 


Elise Brown 


3-6 pM = Rock, R&B 
New Wave 


Paul Gittlesohn 


6-8 pm Jazz, Swing 
& Live Music 


’ Paul Demo 


8-11 
— World Music 


WRUV SCHEDULE 


Billy Northrup 


Up Morning 


Music 


Robert Resnik 


Paul Kaza 


Fusion, 
Light Rock 


Dena Yasner 
New Wave 


Bob Knotts 
Classical 


George Scotton Joanne Feldman Charlie Frazier 
& Josh Chaiken 


Jazz 


Folk/Rock 
Sam Wear 


Jay Heydt 
Modern Jazz 


Ben Indek 


New Wave 
Countdown 


TUESDAY _WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 
Wendy Roupp Nancy Barthold 
Light Rock 


Larry Miller 
Jazz Fusion 


Brett Hughes 


Chris Jones 
Swing 


Debbie Packard Frank Wilder 


Classical 


Acoustic Music 


Jane Jackson 


Bruce Forbes 


Steve Rosen 


Contemporary BBC Concerts 


Avant Garde Hardcore 
Amy Croke Jeff Sprague 
Jazz 


2-6 am 


How to be a romantic in an age of reason. 


Jazz & Electronics, 
Electronic Psychedelia 
Phil Camp 

Rock 


E BEVERAGE ; 


LE INSTANT COFFE 
Oe ERG REY 


_ International Coffe 


es. 


Classical 


Rock, Blues 


Live Concerts 


Dave 
Lamoureux 


FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY 
Pete Davis Dan Meese Rick Wold 
Eclectic Folk Jazz, etc. 
Variety 
Tod Warner Micque Glitman Mark Williams 
New Music Country Classical 
_ Blue Grass 
Jean Geracie Larry Dicapua Ira Melnick 
New Wave, Folk, Rock Musical 
R&B, 60’s Grab Bag \ 
Music 
Vin Thompson Bobby Hackney John Dennison _ 
Funk Jazz and... : 
Jay Strausser The News Forum 
Reggae Oldies Spoken Word 
Show 
Chris Hughes Bob Wagner 
The 
Rock, Country Blues 
New Wave Cruise 
Josh Brickman Kathy Fors Jay Fayette 
New Wave New Wave Rock 
Danny Morgan Jocelyn Ryder 
Jazz Rock Blues 


Proudly Presents 


New England’s 
*1 Attraction 


February 2-5 


The Bick 
Pinetie Band | 


February 9 & 10 
CIRCUS 


February 11 & 12 
SFONECROSS 


Wednesday: 8-12 
All Drinks ‘‘2 for the price of 1” 


Thursday: 8-12 Ladies Admitted Free. 
educed Prices on all Drinks!! 


POSITIVE L.D. NEAT ATTIRE 
PLEASE 


REQUIRED 


aS 
os 


editorial 


be accomplished.” 


The recruitment of minority faculty has become a “top 
priority.” Emphasizing a need to build a “richer ethnic set- 
ting at the University,” Coor has also pledged his commit- 
ment to build a solid financial base for UVM’s minority 
recruitment in the years ahead. 

There are barriers however. The minority population in 


Confronted with federal and state aid cuts, the Universi- 
ty of Vermont and Affirmative Action face a rocky road in 
the’80’s. Although the minority population at UVM has risen 
(there are 15 more black students at UVM than there were 16 
years ago) to 1.7 per cent of the student body, it lags far below 
the national average which stands now at 13.8 per cent. 
UVM President Lattie Coor concedes a lack of strong 
consistent leadership by Affirmative Action in the past. He 
assesses the University’s failure to attract more minority 
faculty as one of his “greatest personal disappointments.” He 
said in an interview with a Cynic reporter that one of the pro- 
blems with Affirmative Action is that there are “many under 
served interests. You don’t turn your back on anyone,” he 
said, “but if you spread yourself too thin, nothing will really 


Vermont is .22 per cent — lower than any state in the coun- 
try. There is a lack of qualified minority student applicants, a 
limited turnover in senior administrative positions, and an 
inability to compete financially with other educational net- 


works. 


Such problems are not justifications for UVM’s failure to 


attract more minority students and faculty. But they must be 
taken into account. For a state university, UVM’s tuition is 
one of the highest in the country. Offering more scholarships 
may. cause an even greater tuition hike. | 


_ Funds must come from somewhere. Willy Garcia, UVM 
senior and President of Cultural Corrections, a student 
minority organization, has offered the following financial 


suggestions. 


—to accept a proposal to admit 25 underprivileged 
minority or rural Vermont students and provide compulsory 
academic support services through Project Stay. 

—to advocate for a capital endowment fully supported by 


the Board of Trustees from which Minority Student Program 
funds would be annually derived instead of having them 
come from an operating budget. 

The recruitment of minority faculty should be, and is, a 
top priority. The diversity they could offer would. be 
beneficial to the UVM community. 

Without forceful leadership and the willingness of the 
faculty to assist Affirmative Action, no change will occur. 
The University’s continual verbal commitment to cultural 
diversity has not been matched by activity. Priorities have 


been established. Results remain to be seen. 


Disappointed 


To the Editor: 

We are writing to you 
because we are both very dis- 
appointed in the quality and 
validity of an article recently 
printed in the Cynic. 
Just Your Typical Students, 
Married Students” (1/20/83). In 
that article, we were’ both 
misquoted in certain instances 


‘and grossly misrepresented in 


others. Aside from simply being 
inaccurate, the author displayed 
a great deal of insensitivity, 
carelessness and poor taste. 
While we do not wish to 
dwell on past events, however 
unfortunate, we do wish to 
encourage anyone who agrees to 
give a personal interview to 
make sure that the interviewer is 
a responsible person who will 
put serious thought and effort 
into writing the article. Lastly, 
we urge the writers of the Cynic, 
and for that matter writers of 
any publication, to engage in 
responsible journalism and 


‘respect the statements and feel- 


ings of those they write about. 


Sincerely, 
Michael Pratt 
UVM, MSH No. 2 


Heather McLeod 
UVM, MSH No. 43 
Winooski, Vt. 05404 


“Not: 


—IK. 


Racist Game 


To the Editor: 


Protest against ‘‘Custer’s 
Revenge,’ one of the most 
recent video games on the 


market, has come not only from 
Washington state as mention- 


‘ed in a news article from your 


January 20th edition. Among 
other protesting groups figures 
the American Anthropological 
Association, This important pro- 
fessional society passed a motion 
on its last Annual Business 
Meeting condemning (1) “sucha 
racist celebration of historical 
oppression of Native Americans 
by the U.S. government” and (2) 
the condoning of violent racist 
and sexist values. 

’ The motion recognizes that 
“sames in all cultures constitute 
serious means of instilling and 
reproducing values” and that 
“American Anthropology has a 
special tesponsibility to act in 
the interests of Native American 
peoples” and goes on to call 
upon American Multiple Indus- 
tries, the manufacturer, to cease 
production and sale of the game. 

As the motion well attests, 
the protest has a widespread 
backup on certainly valuable 
reasons. 


Carlos Cavelier 
Anthropology Major 
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What Will 


Cynic Cover? 


To the Editor: 

The Cynic has done it again! 
(re: January 27 issue/article: 
“Gutman  Re-Enters Political 
Arena’’). 

Last year the Cynic. came 
under attack for good reason for 
at first claiming it would cover 
only issues and candidates that 
related to the University, How 
narrow minded can you be! 

Now again this year, while 
UVM may have another candi- 
dates forum, and the Cynic may 
change its policy as it did last 
year to cover such a forum and 
other city-wide issues, the Cynic 
starts off by giving the darling of 
many UVM students, Prof. Huck 
Gutman, another huge spread 
without mentioning your policy 
about equal time or coverage to 
other candidates in the race in 
Ward 6 or what the Cynic will 
do (all candidates to get such-a 
personal profile  article/inter- 
view?) to cover other candidates 
in that immediate race or in the 
other wards in the city. 

Money and media exposure 
are the mothers milk in politics. 
The Cynic smacks of doing a Bill 
Loeb (former publisher, Man- 
chester Union Leader) \l\l-pub- 
licise-my-candidate-only-and-ig- 
nore-the-competition-as-much-as 
possible-type strategy! 

If you can not expand your 
coverage and state clearly what 
it is, your paper will hold little 
or no credibility with me or 
many readers if you fail in only 
writing as an arm of the Univer- 
sity and not part of the city free 
press that should be objective as 
possible. (sic) 

You have a duty not only to 
students and the University to 
inform on all the candidates and 
issues city-wide, but as a free 
press that is not an island in this 
community and (sic) not just 
relay Huck Gutman’s views and 
limit- your printing of this as a 
type of blank check support for 
the University’s (questionable) 
favorite son candidate! 

One more thing... on the 
question of the petitions that 
include the ballot item that will 
let voters decide on whether to 
change the voting date from 
March to May: 

Yes, it will effect students, 
part of the reason is political and 
by some it may be a ploy to 
ward off a large student vote, 
but more importantly, if your 
(sic) a registered voter and 
concerned enough, you'll vote 
absentee, if a true resident. 


_ Students should have full rights . 
to vote. No question. 


To have this item on the 


\) 


8 MD aty pee — 
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ballot, (which is opposed by 
Mayor Sanders) actually uses the 
Mayors rhetoric against him, for 
in always urging peoples (sic) 
involvement, any time you vote 
directly on an issue yourself, 
that is the best form of demo- 
cracy. 

Robert B. Devost 

Burlington 


Editor’s Note: The Cynic 
will be running interviews with 
all candidates who are cam- 
paigning in areas where a high 
number of UVM students reside. 
That includes Ward 1 and Ward 
6. 

Because of the fact that 
Professor Gutman is a UVM 
professor, his candidacy is’.of 
more interest to our readers (we 
are a UVM student/community 
newspaper) and coverage may 
appear more “personal” than 
that given to other candidates. 

Candidates from other 
wards will be given broader 
coverage than that of candidates 
from wards | and 6. 

Our policy stands as it did 
last year. We apologize to our 
readers if it was unclear. 


Vote to : 


Keep Student Vote 


To the Editor: 

On January 24th Alderman 
James Burns (D-Ward 5) handed 
a petition with the 1450 needed 
signatures to City Clerk James 
Rader. This petition calls for 
moving Town Meeting Day (a 
staunch Vermont _ tradition) 
from the first Tuesday in March 
to the third Tuesday in May. 
Alderman Burns cites warmer 
weather to be a factor in increas- 
ing voter turnout. 

I, myself, see this as another 
attempt to prevent the Univer- 
sity’s student population from 
voting, Last year the powers that 
be (a.k.a. the Voter Registration 
Board) tried to make student 
voter registration extremely 
difficult by forcing students to 
prove their residency by such 
inane methods as appearing in 
the local telephone diréctory, 
Due to court suits by some 
students and a_negative public 
reaction the Voter Registration 
Board discontinued its practice 


of forcing students to: prove 


their residency. 

I strongly urge all students 
to register to vote here in 
Burlington. The city of Burling- 


ton is alive and many new and’ 


progressive ideas are finding 
their way to Vermont, So, when 
you pass the voter registration 
tables in Billings or the library 
stop to register and vote to keep 
your vote on March Ist. 

Peter Leary 
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Student Aid for N on-Registrants 


PRO 


By Billy Freed 
and Jonathan Taylor 

Enforcing draft registration by deny- 
ing students financial aid (including a 
variety of loans, grants and work study) 
has three clear faults. First, it ignores due 
process of the law and is therefore 
unconstitutional. Second, it has an 
obvious class bias. Thirdly, it puts the 
Financial Aid Office of UVM in the 
inappropriate and awkward position of 
being a police force for the government. 

The first and most serious objection 
is that this enforcement bypasses due 
process of the law. A person is denied the 
right to receive financial aid before going 
through a court of law. (i.e. Guilty until 
proven innocent?) This makes the action 
unconstitutional “‘because: (1) it violates 
the Bill of Attainder; (2) it interferes with 
a student’s right against self-incrimina- 
tion); (3) it denies a student equal protec- 
tion under the law,” says Gail Suchman, a 
senior attorney for Minnesota Public 
Interest Research Group (MPIRG). Such- 
man filed a law suit in Federal District 
Court on November 23, 1982 on these 
grounds. 

The class bias involved here is evident 
indeed. If you are well off enough to 
attend college without financial aid, you 
slide right through the system, regardless 
of whether you have registered or not. If 
you are scraping your way through school 


and you have failed to register for what- 
ever reason, you will be forced to drop 


Trustees and the Student Association of 


out. How many congress persons do you 
think had sons in need of financial aid 
when they passed these guidelines? 

There are other reasons that these 
new regulations are unjust, such as there 
is no allowance for a person to declare 
himself as Conscientious Objector; it 
discriminates on the basis of age and SEX; 
and it violates the 1974 Privacy Act 
which “restrains government agencies 
from excessive information gathering.” 
These are all besides the general objec- 
tions to having a registration to a draft 
during peace time. The legal grounds 
alone, though, are enough to warrant a 
halt to these actions, as MPIRG hopes to 
prove, 

Along with MPIRG, 


the Board of 


Macalester College (St. Paul) and the 
American Civil Liberties Union have 
joined the suit. Additionally, Swarthmore 
College and Earlham College have indica- 
ted that they will probably not comply 
with the new regulations. This debate will 
be decided in the courts and the schools 
during the months to come. We urge you 
to participate in that process. _ @ 
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CON 
By Doug Robinson 


Receiving financial aid for higher 
education is a privilege. Registration for 
the draft is a law. Presently on Capitol 
Hill, our Congressmen are debating 
whether those persons failing to register 
for the draft should be given financial aid 
for higher education. 

Provided the necessary. and sensible 
amendment and/or revision to the consti- 
tution, the answer to the debate must be 
“no.” Non-registrants should not be 
provided with financial aid. 

Many people believe that the Solo- 
mon act, which denies one financial aid 
for failing to register, is unconstitutional 
because it defies the Bill of Attainer 
clause found in Article 1, Section 9 and 
10. The trial by jury required for punish- 
ment (as seen in the Bill of Attainer 
Section 9 and 10) is not applicable here, 
as evidence of one’s refusal to register for 
the draft is found in government files. 

The Federal Government gives out 
financial aid to many potential students. 
Withholding funds from non-registrant 
students is fair punishment for their 
violation of federal law. If you think it’s 
fair for all, 
reasonable punishment 
people, it is not 
Today’s women are not 


against 


of punishment would be taken against 
them unless they were required to regis- 
ter. This way both men and women could 


Che Week in cures 


1984? 


As an entire page full of 
letters in the January 24 issue of 
Time Magazine seems to indi- 
cate, the decision by Time to 
choose the computer for Man of 
the Year was a provocative one. 


think again. Although it is Di 
some , 
fair for everyone. gp 
required to guest 
register for the draft; therefore no form the: ant 


defend our country. Tomorrow’s war, 
God forbid, will necessitate brains and 
bombs. Women are as equally qualified as 
men to plan war strategies and to drop 
bombs. This way a male or a female could 
be denied financial aid for not registering 
for the draft. This type of punishment 
would be just for both sexes. 

This country was founded on the 
concept of give and take. Registering for 
the draft is a small giving, when in return 
one receives the chance for a higher 
education. These people are not willing to 
plant the crops and reap ‘the soil, yet at 
the same time they wish to eat the 
harvested food. Sacrifices must be taken 
to survive in this world. One of these 
sacrifices must be to register for the draft. 
It is a small step in helping this country 
defend itself for future generations. The 
benefits of this small sacrifice include the 
option for a better education. Those who 
refuse to make the sacrifice must. be 
punished; the most. realistic form of 
punishment is through the denial of 
financial funds. id 


One result of the Newsweek 
poll is that in all four European 
countries surveyed, the majority 
of the respondents favored a 
collective shift toward neutra- 
lity. This result is interesting in 
the light that the governments of 
all of those nations belong to 
NATO, Though an overwhelm- 
ing majority of those Euro- 
peans who had an opinion felt 
that the Soviet Union would be 
the first to initiate a nuclear 
attack on their region, a large 


faculty-student ratio at Univer-. 


sity of Northern Colorado. 

The result of the layoffs: 
many universities are re-evalua- 
ting their tenure policies. One 
proposal is ‘‘a two-track system 
in which up to a third of the 
faculty hired would never be 
considered for tenure.” Other 
proposals are fixed-term con- 
tracts, where no one has tenure 
and periodic post-tenure reviews. 
Finkin is weary of the latter two 
because “‘either of those policies 


ever is reviewing their contracts 
— just the sort of thing tenure 
should guard against.” 

—M.D. 
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themselves. _ 

John McCarthy, nicknamed 
“the Dean of Artificial Intelli- 
gence,” is the focus of the 
article. Fifty-five year old 
McCarthy is the Director of 
the Stanford Artificial Intelli- 
gence Laboratory. He has spent 
the last 25 years of his life 
working to design a computer 
that is as intelligent as a human 
being. When asked ‘“‘Can they be 
as smart as people?” he replied, 
“No. That is one of those 
science-fiction fantasies, that 
robots will be just as smart as 
humans, but no smarter. They 
will be smarter, because all you 
have to do is get the next- 
generation computer, build it 
_ twice as big, run it a hundred 
times as fast, and then it won’t 
be just as smart anymore...” 

‘In his quest to design an 
intelligent machine, McCarthy 
has no intentions of modelling 
the computer after a human 
mind. What he does want, 
though, is a computer with an 
abundance of knowledge, yet an 
_absence of emotion. “My idea is 
that there is a fundamental 
difference between intellect and 
emotion. I think that all intelli- 
gent beings will have similar 
intellects. But motivation is a 
different matter. I regard human 
“eccentric and 


Z development of such 
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- The hazard of that is... 


part of his creativity comes from 
his ability to focus on one thing. 
every- 
thing else gets screwed up.” 

How long. will it be before 
such theoretical concepts of 
intelligent computers are made 
practical? According to McCar- 
thy’s prediction, “not until the 
home computer terminal is a 
commonplace.” Apparently, the 
computer revolution that has 
allegedly taken place hasn’t, and 
we are in for some big surprises. 


Nuclear Poll 


A recommended feature in 
the January 31 Newsweek is a 
poll entitled “Arms Wrestling.” 
The survey attempts to measure 
the temperature of public 
opinion in five Western countries 
concerning the nuclear arms 
race, 

Citizens of Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, West Germany, 
France, and the U.S. were asked 
questions about such issues as 
their trust of the respective 
leaders of the superpowers: 
which country they feel is more 
‘likely to instigate a nuclear 
attack in Europe,” and how they’ 
gauge the likelihood of a third 
world war taking place. 
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The final question of the 
Newsweek poll was directed to 
Americans only. When asked 
whether they favored a nuclear 
freeze, 64% said that they did 
while 29% opposed it. 
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East-West Nuclear 


By Alex Nemerov 


On August 6, 1945, the bomb 
doors of the Enola Gay swung open 
over Hiroshima. The United States 
Air Force B-29 bomber dropped only 
one bomb on the Japanese city, but the 
destruction it wrought was almost 
complete, leveling block after block in 
an instant. Out of the carnage came 
the questions, and the answer— -as 
many as one million lives had been 
spared by ending World. War II with 
an atomic bomb rather than by inva: 
sion of the Japanese islands, But since 


_ that day, enough questions have been 
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- Harry Magdoff spoke 
‘attentive assembly of about 150 


asked about that one bomb’s implica- 
tions to dwarf the number of lives it 
saved at the time it was dropped. 


Some of these questions were 
debated last night at Marsh Life 
Science Auditorium, where an 
overflow crowd estimated at 500 wat- 
ched speakers Jerry Stacey, of the 
United States, and Vadim I. Kuznet- 
sov, of the Soviet Union, wrestle with 
the current threat of nuclear war and 
what is being done to prevent it. 

UVM history professor Bill Daniels, 
the moderator, opened the forum by 
introducing Stacey, a member of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Addressing an attentive, half- 
student, half-resident audience, 
Stacey began by establishing the 
Reagan Administration’s policy on 
nuclear weapons. “We don’t live in an 
ideal world. Deterrents will remain 
the only real strategy for preventing 
nuclear war,” he said. 

He cited land-based missiles as the 
highest priority in any future arms- 
reductions agreement. The high ac- 
curacy and short flight of these 
weapons, he said, makes them the 
most dangerous of the weapons 
presently in the arsenals of both the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

When Kuznetsov addressed the 
crowd several moments later, he 
wasted no time in attacking this 
stance. While agreeing with Stacey on 
the gteat danger involved in ‘in- 
termediate weapons, he called the 
US. plan for immediately reducing 
them “camouflage for what is really 
an attempt 
superiority.” To reinforce this state- 
ment, he claimed that 70 per cent of 
the nuclear firepower of the United 
States comes, conversely, from 


nuclear submarines. 
Kuznetsov had opened his remarks 


with a finger-wagging gesture at 


x 


{Harry Magdoff ORES 


By David Hamilton 
With Marxian logic and a 
humanistic approach, economist 
to an 


people at UVM last Thursday, 
January 27, about current eco- 
nomic issugs and supply-side 
theory. In Memarial Lounge of 
Waterman, Magdoff stressed 
class interest and a sound 
knowledge of the history of 
capitalism in understanding 
today’s economic condition. He 
discussed the depression now 


facing the U.S., and the govern- 


mental! solutions presently being 
employed to alleviate it. The 


evening gathering was sponsored 


by the Economics Club. 


to ensure American 


Kuznetsov (left) and Stacey at last night’s forum. 


Stacey, whom he claimed had made 
several inaccurate statements about 
the relative power of both nations. 
This opening gesture set the tone for 
the Russian Secretary’s lengthy 
speech. He devoted much of it to prov- 
ing that “the arms race has its roots in 
American soil.” Using as examples the 
American development of the first 
nuclear weapons’ and _ the 
American use of the first atomic bomb 
during warfare, he refuted Stacey’s 
claims and focused on new American 


weapons development. 
Three times using the word “pro- 


poganda” in his reference to the U'S., 
an unflattering term because of its 
connotations with the Third Reich, 
Kuznetsov continued to stress that 
American talk about arms reduction is 
simply a cover for a military build-up. 

The nuclear capabilities of other na- 
tions in western Europe, particularly 
Britain and France, occupied much of 
Kuznetsov’s speech. He argued that 
the United States had no interest in 
discussing limitations on the nuclear 
arms of its allies at arms-reductons 
conferences. He furthered his point by 
quoting a Washington Post article in 
which French President Francois Mit- 
terand pledged full military support to 


‘ the United States. Stacey later replied 


that discussing the nuclear arms of 
Britain and France was ‘“‘inap- 
propriate in the context of bilateral 
negotiations, ’’ He added that Britain 
and France would be willing to 
negotiate should the Soviet Union and 
the United States come to a limita- 
tions agreement. 

In his opening statement, Stacey 
had defended the development of the 
Pershing II, another intermediate 
missile currently ready to be deployed 
in western Europe if Reagan’s “zero- 
zero” proposal is not accepted. Under 


Magdoff is co-editor of 


Monthly Review, a New York 


publication describing itself as 
“an independent socialist maga- 
zine.” His talk attempted to 
simplify. a great deal of econo- 
mic theory and jargon for public 


- understanding. 


His historical view of the 
supply-side school began with its 
founding theories and moved 
through to a critical treatment 
of its present applications. The 
supply-side theory described by 
Magdoff states that when all the 
barriers to production are 
removed (i,e. environmental or 
job safety regulations), and the 
wealthy are encouraged to invest 
in business, the increased supply 
of goods coming from: ‘that 


the terms of the zero zero option the 
U.S. would agree not to station in- 
termediate weapons in western 
Europe in return for a Russian pro- 
mise to dismantle its existing in- 
termediate weapons in eastern 
Europe.The decision to construct the 
Pershing II was not an indiscriminate, 
random attempt to increase the 
American nuclear arsenal, but rather 
an attempt to improve it, he said. He 
cited tha poor mobility of the 
Minuteman III, the current American 
ICBM, as opposed to the Pershing II, 
which is highly mobile, a factor he 
considers vital in the event of nuclear 
war. 

Stacey had the chance. to defend this 
and other views during a question- 
and-answer session that closed the 


forum. 
The loudest applause was reserved 


for the asker of the question which ad- 
dressed Stacey’s free use of the jargon- 
word “survivability.” Claiming the 
world powers should be concerned 
not with nations, but with the planet 
that a nuclear conflict would ultimate- 
ly destroy, the speaker appeared to 
reflect the sentiments of the crowd, 
many of whom still remained. 
Stacey’s initial reply of “I agree” was 
met with muffled jeers. But the 
American representative took the op- 
portunity to restate an earlier posi- 
tion. “I agree with your sentiments, 
but we’re living in an imperfect world 
where nuclear weapons exist.” 

The deteriorationof order continued 
with a question from UVM sociology 
professor Stephen Berkowitz, who, 
upon being recognized, launched into 
a question that accused both Stacey 
and Kuznetsov of being “involved ina 
game.” He concluded his salvo with 
“Both of you guys have a serious pro- 
blem.”’ 


Demarest 
Pledges 
Support 


for 
Sanders 


By Eric Schwarz 
Amy Demarest wants to be 
one of Burlington’s 13 aldermen. 


Yet, she has not really developed ; 


an agenda of programs she wants 
to shepherd through city hall, 
does not consider herself an 
expert on any particular city 
issue, and is not quite sure if her 
principal opponent, Democratic 
incumbent Maurice Mahoney, 
has done anything wrong in his 
four year stint on Burlington’s 
legislative body. 

“Tam _ probably running 
because I’m really excited about 
the way city hall has opened 
up,” said Demarest during an 
interview in her Trinity College 
office. She said Independent 
mayor, Bernie Sanders, needs 


more Aldermen like herself to 


support his programs. 

Demarest, who is Director 
of Student Activities and Athle- 
tics at the Burlington women’s 
college, added that the open 
atmosphere at city hall has 
directly affected her own plans. 
“Two years ago I would have 
thought I was not intelligent 
enough (to run for Alderman) or 
not important enough. Now I 
feel, why not get in on the fun.” 

Demarest is running as an 
Independent from Ward I, a 
district which includes parts of 
UVM. (Main and East campus) 
and all of Trinity College. 
She has worked extensively with 
students. both in her job at 


Trinity and previously as-a 
program manager at Living/ 
Learning — she started the 


He further stated that he could not 
find one example, in the course of 
human history, where deterrence had 
been employed. This prompted an 
angry shout of “Cuba, 1962!” from the 
rear of the auditorium, and a debate 
between the nameless defender of 
deterrence and Berkowitz ensued 


-| Amy Demarest 


Worldwide suite — and believes 
she could serve as an effective 
liaison between the city and 
students, 

Her contact with students, 
many of whom are financially 
strapped, has led her to oppose 
Sanders’ efforts to charge area 
colleges and universities a Pay- 
ment in Lieu of Taxes (PILT) 
fee. 


“TI feel there is a lot the 
colleges could do for the com- 
munity, but it can’t be money. 
The students are paying too 
much already,” Demarest said. 

Besides this concern for her 
potential student constituents 
and her admission that there are 
“some basic Ward I issues like 
streets and traffic,” Demarest 
does not come off as an aggres- 
sive advocate for exclusively 
constituent issues. Instead, she 
believes her Ward I race and the 
other city aldermanic races will 
be referendums on the work 
Bernie Sanders has done since 
upsetting Democratic incumbent 
Gordie Paquette by 10 votes 
two years ago. 

“{ think this is basically a 
city-wide ideological campaign,” 
said Demarest. “When I ask 
people what they care about, it 
is a referendum on Bernie. It’s 
whether to keep city hall open 
or not. 


Ward I is considered a key 
swing ward, Sanders won it by 
two votes in 1981, but Demarest 
believes the Socialist mayor will 

cont’d on page 10 


before Daniels brought everyone’s at- 
tention back to the speakers at the 
podium. 

One question later, and with most of - 
the crowd still buzzing, Daniels called 
an end to the forum. Both speakers 
were immediately surrounded by 
others with questions. e 


Magdoff Discusses Recession 
and Reaganomics 


investment . will generate 
increased demand. The result — 
economic growth. 

The speaker pointed out 
what he thinks are~ inherent 
flaws in that thinking, 

“There is no necessary rela- 
tionship between profit and 
investment. In fact, over- 
investment actually causes reces- 
sion in that a surplus of goods 
only means that less labor is 
required. Subsequently, people 
are laid off until those goods are 
sold and more production is 
needed,” said Magdoff. In his 
opinion, “giving money to busi- 
ness won’t create money,” it will 
result in consolidation through 
mergers and acquisitions. 

Looking to the history of 
upward swings in the -business 
cycle, Magdoff proposed that, 
“there have been only four 
factors involved in the rapid 
growth of market economies: 
preparation for war; post-war 
reconstruction; new widely 
accessible technologies; and ex- 
pansion into new markets,” He 
then gave examples of these 
saying .that |in\ ‘each of. the 
instances: of short-term expar 


——— 


sion, those factors had proven to 
be temporary phenomena, with 
demand inevitably _ slowing. 
“Why invest when you can’t 
sell your goods?” asked Mag- 
doff. He went on to say that this 
is not exclusively ‘a condition of 
the United States, but a prob- 
lem that exists throughout the 
capitalist world. 

In combined comments 
from before, during, and after 
‘the lecture, Magdoff referred to 
the present Reagan strategy as 


“the politics of arrogance,” an 
“inhuman way of coping with 
the economy,” and an “upper 
class position which is simply 
unintelligent.” The class analysis 
was extended by his comparison 
of the alternatives of giving tax 
cuts to the rich and instituting a 
jobs program for the unemploy- 
ed, Citing the Works Progress 
Administration of the New Deal 
as a largely successful program, 
Magdoff emphasized the need 
for a “positive, human approach 
to economic policy.” 


The vast expansion of credit 
in the world economic commu- 
nity during the last thirty years 
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was labelled by Magdoff as 
another reason for the depres- 
sion now facing the U.S. He 
referred to the lending arrange- 
ment between institutions of 
this country, European nations, 
and those of the Third World as 
‘a house of cards.” 

A somewhat round man 
with a heavy New York accent, 
Magdoff spoke for slightly more 
than an hour. He has written 
several books, including The Age 
of Imperialism, Imperialism 
From the Colonial Age to the 
Present, and The End of Pros- 
perity: The American Economy 
in the 1970’s. Some of Mag- 
doff’s previous experience 
includes studying labor produc- 
tivity during the Depression, and 
serving on the War Production 
Board during World War II 
overseeing the planning and 
distribution of metal-working 
machinery. He later worked for 
the Commerce Department, first 
as a business analyst, and sub- 
sequently as a special assistant to 
the secretary of that agency. 
Fred Magdoff, the son of Thurs- 
day night’s speaker, is a profes- 
sor of soil science at UVM. 


Diane Gallagher: 


UVM Graduate 
Runsfor Alderma 


By Barbara Prine 
“I think the students are the 
most positive force that this city 
has going for it. I am very 
distressed when the University 


of Vermont is being constantly — 


attacked as being a negative 


rather than a positive force... ' 


This University is the soul of the 
community in a lot of ways,” 
said Diane Gallagher, aldermanic 
candidate for Ward 6. 


Gallagher, a Republican, is 
running against Huck Gutman, 
an Independent (interviewed in 
the Cynic, January 27, 1983) 
and Brian Lloyd, a Democrat. 

A School Board member for 
two years, Gallagher believes, 
“When you’re on the School 
Board, you know the inside and 
out of the political system... I’m 
running because it’s a progres- 
sion in city involvement. I want 
to make sure this will be a good, 
strong, kind, honest, caring 
community.” 

Gallagher believes that ‘‘stu- 
dent involvement in ‘this com- 
munity is limited to a degree 
because the avenues between the 
city administration and _ the 
student body haven’t been pur- 
sued. I don’t think that the 
UVM student body is tied into 
the community,” she said in a 
recent interview. “I’ve lived here 
for seven years. I’ve graduated 
from UVM. I don’t think that 
Phere:sis,any--ereason-—for., the 
students to cross over into the 
community, and when I was a 
student-at UVM I didn’t think so 
either,” 

Gallagher explained her 
opposition to Sanders’ request 
that area colleges and univer- 
sities make payments in lieu of 
taxes to the city of Burlington. 
She believes that “the student 
body at UVM is not an integral 
part of the community.” She 
does believe, however, that the 
University is an integral part. 
“UVM offers time and services 
to the community that a lot of 
other universities don’t. I think 
they do their share. I do not 
think that the university should 
pay taxes.” 

Gallagher does not see the 
proposed election date change in 
Burlington as a student issue. 
“To say that the incentive for 
moving the date is based on the 
fact that students will be gone is 
absurd, because we have the 
absentee ballot. I’m surprised 


Nuclear Disarmament Leader 
to Speak in Burlington 


A well-known leader in the 
growing worldwide citizens 


movement for nuclear disarma- 


ment, Dr. Helen Caldicott, will 
speak in Burlington, Vermont on 
Wednesday, February 9. Dr. 
Caldicott is president of Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility, a 
nationwide organization of phy- 
sicians committed to the preven- 
tion of nuclear war. 

Dr. Caldicott has presented 
her disarmament message to 
citizens and governments around 
the world, She is author of the 
popular book, Nuclear Madness 
and several films recently have 
been made about her life and 
work. 

At 3:00 p.m, on February 9 
at Burlington City Hall, Dr. 
Caldicott will open a unique 
exhibit of large photographs of 
the atomic bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. This exhibit 
has been in storage for a number 
of years and Burlington will be 
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~ human issues. “‘Don’t label me as 


FOR THE 7a 
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that people can’t sit down and 
figure that out. My biggest 
reason for changing the voting 
date,” she continued, “would be 
one that could serve the com- 
munity better. We have a lot 
of elderly people, especially in 
our ward (six) and it’s very 
difficult for them to come out 
when it’s snowy or icy. The 
weather factor may sound super- 
ficial but in fact I don’t think it 
is at all... I think that we should 
change it, and I think we will,” 
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Diane Gallagher 
Gallagher considers herself 


as a conservative on fiscal issues 
and a moderate to a liberal on 


SALOMON 


someone who is anti-students or 
anti-‘the humanitarian cause’,” 
she said, “‘because I resent that. 
I’m not a_ super-conservative 
Republican.” 

The main city issues for 
Gallagher are crime, housing, 
economic development, the 
southern connector, and water- 
front development. 

“We do have a lot of crime 
problems,” Gallagher said. “‘Sim- 
ple things like safety walking 
home from class at night...” She 
believes that more policemen 
should be hired for the commu- 
nity, if funds are available. “‘I 
understand that if my Rabbit is 
robbed of its stereo... I agree it’s 
more important to stop a fight, a 
drunken brawl, or someone 
being beaten up, than for my 
Rabbit to not be robbed of its 
stereo. 

Gallagher thinks that Bur- 
lington’s neighborhoods are 
being broken up. “Students do 
live off-campus and they do jack 
up the rents,” she said. “But I 
don’t think that you can blame 
the poor housing situation on 
the student body. If the students 
weren’t here, then this could be 
a ghost town.’” 

cont’d on page 10 


The Cross Country Source 


85 Main Street, Burlington 658-3313 


the first city to display it since 
the late 1960s. 


At 8:00 p.m, Dr. Caldicott 
will deliver a major address at 
Patrick Gymnasium on the Uni- 
versity of Vermont campus in 
Burlington, The topic of her 
speech is “The Medical Effects 
of Nuclear War.” Dr. Caldicott 
will be welcomed to the city of 
Burlington by Mayor Bernard 
Sanders and to the University of 
Vermont by President Lattie 
Coor. After Dr. Caldicott’s talk, 
the Vermont Peace Prize will be 
awarded by Physicians for Social 
Responsibility. 


LIVING/LEARNING CENTER 


PROGRAM FAIR 


THURSDAY FEB 10; 1963 ‘o-6PM 
FIREPLACE LOUNGE COMMONS BLDG 


Free parking and_ handi- 
capped access is available at 
Patrick Gym. The public is 
invited to attend. For additional 
information, contact Jack Noble 
at 656-2590 or 864-0505 or 
Dave Conrad at 656-2030 or 
658-1047. e 


MUSIC - FOOD’: SINGING + DANCING 
DISPLAYS *-DEMONSTRATIONS 


222 College St. Burlington Recorded program info: 863-9515 
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“THE MOST APPEALING AND 
FUNNY FRIENDSHIP SINCE 


LEMMON MOVED IN WITH 
MATTHAU.” Si tagesine 


“HEARTACHES IS FILLED WITH LIFE AND SEAMY HUMOR 
—I RECOMMEND IT!” —ROGER EBERT, Chicago Sun Times 


SOPHIES 
CHOICE | 


Merv. Streep Kevin Kine 
Peter MacNicol 


COMING 
FEBRUARY 11 


“‘One of the Year’s 
10 Best!’ 


Roger Ebert, ‘‘ At the Movies” 
Gene Si “‘At the Movies” 
Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 


vd 


“A CAPTIVATING ROMANTIC COMEDY-MARGOT KIDDER 
HAS NEVER BEEN MORE IRRESISTIBLE!” == JUDY STONE, 
: S.F. Chronicle 
“HEARTACHES IS TOUCHING, GUTSY AND VULNERABLE — 
MARGOT KIDDER IS ELECTRIFYING!” —REX REED 


Wf 


United 
Artists 
Classics 


FILM NOTES—— 


HEARTACHES 
A wonderful, tender, and moving 
film about two women. One is 
married to a macho mechanic and 
finds herself pregnant by his best 
friend. She leaves town and is 
befriended by the other— a free- 
spirited young woman who takes 
mother and child under her wing. 
A genuine, funny, and sincere 
delight. 


GANDHI 

The most highly acclaimed film of 
the year is this masterpiece about 
one of the world’s most unusual, 
influential, and charismatic leaders. 
One of the year’s few must-see 
movies. 


FITZCARRALDO 
Werner Herzog’s masterful epic ad- 
venture of a wild eyed dreamer in the 
jungles of South America who has a 
grand scheme to haul a steamship 
over a mountain, bring opera to the 
natives, and make his fortune as 

well. Cannes Film Festival winner. 
DIVA : 

The most important, imaginative, and 
delightful film to come out of France 
in years is setting box-office records 
every where with its combination of 
wit, mystery and style. 


COME BACK TO THE 5 & DIME 
JIMMY DEAN, JIMMY DEAN 
Robert Altman's hilarious and 
wonderful send-up of small town 
madness, doomed dreams, and 
Tennessee Williams gothic. 


MARGOT KIDDER 
ANNIE POTTS * ROBERT CARRADINE 
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“Fitzcarraldo, ean 


stunning and courageous! 
Has a majesty and audaciousness. 
Werner Herzog is the most challenging 


filmmaker at work in the world today.” 
—Roger Ebert, Chicago Sun-Times 


Fitzcarraldo 


A Film by WERNER HERZOG 


_ The Man of the Century. 
The Motion Picture of a Lifetime. 


The Best Picture of the Year 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS « NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


Best Actor of the Year - Ben Kingsley 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS - NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW - LOS ANGELES FILM CRITICS ASSOC 


Golden Globe Awards 


including 


Best Director / Richard Attenborough 
Best Actor / Ben Kingsley 


“The best film of 1982” 


—dJim Brown, NBC-TV, TODAY SHOW 


“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance 

in screen history. Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


“The movie of the 
year. No person who 
cares about what 
greatness the movie 
screen is capable of 
should miss it.” 


KLAUS KINSKI 
in“FITZCARRALDO” cuss" y 
CLAUDIA CARDINALE “yuu ng 


@ New World Pictures 


“One of the great 
epic films of all time. 
If you see no other film 
this year, do see 
‘Gandhi’” _ judith Crist, 

SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 


12:00, 2:50, 5:45, 9:00 


Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST “‘Gandhi’ is 
oe yee a monumental rae ; : j 
chop ieee at tape achievement.” “Altman's magic is the real thing,..he’s in his 


out question one of 
the year’s major 


Bf oeeees Sek prime as a director." —Ppautine Kael, The New Yorker 
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William Wolf, *Gandhi.”’ touching, i insig htful film. 79 


SYNDICATED COLUMNIST Richard Schickel, TIME 


—Sheila Benson, Los Angeles Times 
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Demarest 
cont’d from page 8 


easily win the ward in this year’s 
March | balloting. 

Demarest is also confident 
she will win and is making no 
effort to put any distance 
between herself and the mayor: 
“J am running because of 
Sanders. I’m not really running 
against Mahoney, but I do have 
an indication that he has not 
been overly cooperative. The 
Democrats and Republicans have 
just been trying to frustrate 
Sanders,”’ said Demarest. 

Speaking with conviction, 
and confidence in the future, 
Demarest praises Sanders for 
having a “lot of great ideas and 
involving a lot of great people in 
city hall.” 

“Sanders is no magician;” 
he doesn’t have all the answers 
to the city’s problems, said 
Demarest. What he has done, she 
believes, is convince people they 
can make a difference, convince 
low-income people they have an 
advocate in city hall, and allow 
citizens input into important 
decisions which affect them. 

“Basically, we have to keep 
creative, thinking people in city 
hall, have an open dialogue, and 
have the idea that you are 
willing to try anything,’ Demar- 
est said.” She believes Sanders’ 
greatest accomplishment has 
been getting citizens interested 
in government. While knocking 
on doors, Demarest said, “I have 
not found one person who says 
it [city politics] doesn’t matter. 
Nationwide everyone is saying 
that. 

Demarest has a_ personal 
story which says a lot about 
Burlington’s changing ~ politics 
and her role in the -change. “I 
helped start a group called 
Vermonters for Safe Power [in 
1976] and we proposed putting 
a no transportation of* nuclear 
waste issue on the ballot.” 

When she raised the issue 
before the Board of Alderman, 
they said it wasn’t an appro- 
priate issue for the city to 
consider. Demarest approached 
Mayor Paquette who told her to 
get the requisite number of 
signatures to place an item on 
the ballot. 

“We got all the signatures 
and presented them to Paquette; 
but he instructed. the city 
attorney to find a way to keep 
the issue off the ballot,” said 
Demarest. “We sued him for 
breech of justice,” (the issue was 
later decided out of court and 
became a moot point). Smiling 
gently, Demarest remembered, 
“that is the way city hall used:to 
bes @ 


Gallagher 
cont’d from page 9 


Gallagher places two eco- 
nomic issues at the top of her 
agenda: the Southern Connector 
and waterfront development. ‘“‘T 
think that we need the Southern 
Connector,” she said. “If we 
don’t make it convenient and 
available for people to get into 
downtown Burlington, we will 
lose the business.” 

She strongly believes that 
the waterfront should be deve- 
loped, but it should be moni- 
tored so that it provides “safe 
public access.” 

Gallagher has mixed feelings 
about Bernie Sanders, the pre- 
sent mayor of Burlington. “His 


‘ideas are kind and caring. As a 


person | think that he has a lot 
to offer. But I don’t think that 
he follows through on _ the 
thought process... I think that 
Bernie is threatening the eco- 
nomic viability of this city.” 

“I think that it’s. very 


important that the students © 


vote,” Gallagher concluded, 
“But if the students are going to 
vote, they should vote based 


- on the issues, rather than wile is 


or is not at Res university.” @ 
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Towards a RealHitchhikers 
the Galaxy 


Guide to 


By Andrew Prowse 

Have you ever wondered 
what is “‘up there” when, on a 
clear, crystalline night, your gaze 
happens to stray upward, losing 
itself in the depths of the night 
sky — myriads of bright twink- 
ling stars... the broad band of 
the Milky Way arching overhead, 
Have you any idea of just how 
big the universe is? Of just how 
far away those twinkling points 
of light are? 

The Sigma Xi seminar, held 
last Thursday, Jan. 27, provided 
some fascinating answers to 
these questions. UVM Associate 
Professor of Physics, Joanna 
Rankin, discussed “Pulsar 
Astronomy at the Aricibo Obser- 
vatory.” She began by saying she 
has spent the last 10 years 
collecting information on pulsars 
at the Aricibo Observatory and 
later analyzing her findings. 

Pulsars are flashing radio 
signals from rotating neutron 
stars, Rankin explained. Their 


study is part of a new field,- 


radio astronomy. Astronomers 
looked first at what they could 
see and interpret with their eyes, 
aided by optical telescopes: Only 
recently did they begin to 
explore other regions of the 
electromagnetic spectrum in 
search of fresh information with 
which to solve this vast jigsaw 
puzzle called “the Cosmos.”” 

Rankin explained that the 
founder of the first pulsar was 
Jocelyn Bell, a graduate student 
at Cambridge University in Eng- 
land. In the late sixties, Bell used 
a radiotelescope that was sensi- 
tive to short-scale variations in 
the strengths of radiowave sig- 
nals and picked up_ peculiar 
patches of interference. Her 
advisor, Anthony Hewish, attri- 
buted this noise to _ having 
terrestrial origin; perhaps a car 
ignition circuit or some other 
sporadic source. Bell, however, 
persisted in investigating this 
curious noise. 

The pulsing signal was estab- 
lished to be of extraterrestrial 
origin, explained Rankin. An 
extraterrestrial radio source that 
pulsed on and off! Was this a 
communication from alien 
- beings? This very first pulsar was 
code named LGM-1, which 


stood for “Little Green Men.” 
Today, it would have undoubt- 
edly been called ET-1. “This was 
indeed a serendipitous discov- 
ery,’ said Rankin. 


The group of scientists with 
whom Bell was working decided 
to keep the discovery a secret, 
according to Rankin. But, once 
two other pulsars had _ been’ 
identified and the scientists were 
reasonably certain that the sour- 
ces of the signals were rotating 
neutron stars, not extraterres- 
trial communication, they pub- 
lished the findings in early 1968. 


Later, in 1974, Hewish received 
the Nobel prize in Physics for 
this work. 


The Aricibo .Observatory, 
Rankin explained, was built ina 
specially selected oval valley in 
mountainous limestone terrain 
in Puerto Rico. It is the world’s 
largest radio telescope and is 
unique in its design. The’ dia- 
meter of the dish is one thou- 
sand feet. A metal triangle 
carrying the various antennae 
weighs five hundred tons and is 
suspended five hundred feet 
above the dish. Three towers 
built on small hills around the 
dish support the triangle by 
means of massive metal cables. 
Each tower is approximately 
300 feet high and is one con- 
tinuous piece of cement. Con- 
struction of each tower took 24 
hours each day for two weeks. 
Cement had to be poured 


The Aricibo Observatory in Puerto Rico 


continuously despite lightning 
storms and other hazards. The 
dish itself consists of 40,000 
metal panels, each tied to the 
ground in a way that eliminates 
thermal expansion or contrac- 
tion. Radiowaves are detected 
by a 96 foot antenna. A cable 
car and catwalk connect the 
triangle and antenna to the 
world. 


The Observatory was dedi- 
cated in early 1963, and Rankin 
began her first measurements in 
1969. “The instrument has pro- 
ven to be the prime observatory 
for pulsar studies in the world,” 
said Rankin, ‘‘and its develop- 
ment into an observatory of 
international prominence owes 
much to the pulsar phenome- 
non.’ The seminar ended witha 
recording of pulsars, of which 
one sounded like a modern rock 
and roll drum beat. 

Rankin, an active member 
of the UVM Nuclear Disarma- 
ment Coalition and an advocate 
of women’s participation in 
science, believes that women are 


often persuaded away from 
scientific careers by entrenched 
stereotyped views of science. 
One of her hopes is “‘that a truly 
pluralistic science will transform 
scientific enterprise, rendering it 
more humanistic.’ She believes 
that science really is ‘‘an artistic 
endeavor, despite popular views 
to the contrary.” @ 
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‘Minorities 


life ‘in ‘the University’s white 


community, and to develop in- 


the Burlington community an 
awareness and sensitivity 
towards minorities at large. The 
Minority Student Program (for- 
merly the Minority Enrollment 
Program prior to 1973) is the 
largest of such organizations 
created. The program’s ‘“‘mis- 
sion” according to the ’81 AAC 
‘report, is to help UVM students 
become miore “sensitive 
minority students in an environ- 
ment where minority cultures 
are not fully understood.” The 
Minority Student Program helps 
recruit prospective minority stu- 
dents, screens admission appli- 
cations, aids students in finding 
the academic help or counseling 
they need, and coordinates with 
Project STAY and the Summer 
Enrichment Program, It also 
oversees the management of the 
Center for Cultural Pluralism, 
located in Blundell House. 


The Center for Cultural 
Pluralism acts as a focal point 
for various multi-racial. and inter- 
Mational student groups and 
functions. Cultural Connection 
_commands the largest part of the 
Center’s efforts and time in 
helping to provide support and a 
tter eoaapnity for minority 
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students an campus. The Cross 
Cultural Committee, which 
brings speakers to UVM’s cam- 
pus, and the Black and Third 
World Educators, 
minority staff and faculty, are 
also active minority organiza- 
tions.. In addition, UVM’s ad- 
ministration has held Awareness 
Workshops on sexism and racism 
for faculty and staff. 

At the outset of the 70’s, 
UVM’s admissions program 
actively « set. out to recruit 
minority students. In 1981, 129 
minority students responded to 
letters UVM sent them as a 
result of using the Selection 
Services of the Educational 
Testing Service in Princeton, 
N.J. ; 

Concerned about _ these 
small numbers, the Minority 
Student Program recommended 
in its 1979 annual report: 
Through intensive recruitment... 
the University of Vermont 
should set a yearly target to 
‘insure the number of minority 
undergraduate students increase 
by no less. than 15% per year for 
the next five years. 

This recommendation was 
not met. UVM is not the only. 
university to see a decline in the 


» number of black applicants. Last 


fall, colleges and _ universities 


a group of: 


. Hampshire, 


across the country announced 
declines in black student enroll- 
ment by as much as 10 percent. 
Meanwhile, on November 8, 
1982, Newsweek reports that 
“Asian-Americans are applying 
to colleges in record numbers. 
Asians are not displacing blacks 
in class... but Asians, who as a 
group have higher test scores and 
incomes than blacks, do provide 
a painless way for universities to 
increase minority numbers.” 

In 1976, the University of 


* Vermont had only two Asian- 


American students. Today there 
are 36, and the number is 
expected to rise. 

In comparison 
universities 
England, 
blacks at the 
Vermont is nearly identical. 
Blacks at the University of New 
the University of 
Maine (Orono), and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont in 1978 
accounted for .5 percent or less 
of each university’s student 
body. \ 

For the past 20 years the 
University of Vermont’s Medical 
School, considered to be one of 
the top 20 in the country, has 


to other 
in. northern New 
the percentage 
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cont'd from page 11 

only graduated two black stu- 
dents; both were transfers. In 
addition, only seven black stu- 
dents have attended the Medical 
School. While currently there are 
no minority students enrolled, 
the percentage of minority stu- 
dents enrolled in medical school 
on a national level has risen from 
three percent in the 1960’s to 
nine percent in the 1980’s, 

The Minority Student Pro- 
gram in its 1979 annual report,’ 
strongly recommended to the 
College of Medicine that it 
“adopt a plah to recruit and 
enroll minority students...” Such 
a plan has yet to be developed. 
“What mission are we trying to 
fill?” questioned Pathology Pro- 
fessor Dr, Jackson Clemmons. 
“There is very little in the 


Medical School’s curriculum to 
increase the awareness of inner 
city or international health 
needs,” 

Equally discouraging is the 
lack of progress Affirmative 
Action has made in attracting 


minority faculty, staff and ad- 
ministrators to UVM’s campus. 
Prior to Affirmative Action, 
Dean Corrigan hired four black 
faculty to the College of Educa- 
tion, making a total of seven 
black faculty members at the 
University by 1971. Two years 
later UVM had 12 black and 
eight “Third World” faculty. 
However, in 1976, the number 
of black faculty dropped by half 
because of better job opportuni- 
ties elsewhere, Since then, only 
one new black faculty member 
has been appointed by the 
University. 

During Lattie Coor’s seven 
years as President, every dean 
and associate dean, except for 
those in two colleges, has 
changed. Of those positions 
refilled none were by minorities. 

Placing minorities in admin- 
istrative positions is a national 
problem. According to the 
‘Chronicle of Higher Education, 
February 3, 1982, ‘White men... 
in administrative jobs at colleges 
and universities... continue to 
outnumber... women and 
minority-group members... by 


more than three to one.” It was 
also found that “more than a 
sixth of all minority group 
members in top administrative 
positions,., held one of two jobs: 
affirmative action officer or 
student financial-aid officer.” 

In the College of Arts and 
Sciences, sociology professor 
Laura Fishman is the only black 
out of approximately 200 
faculty. 

The largest and most in- 
escapable problem facing the 
University of Vermont is its 
location. That Vermont has a 
lower number of minorities 
than any other state in the 
country speaks for itself. 
Nationally, 117 of every 1000 
Americans are black. However, 
in northern New England only 
three of every 1000 residents are 
black. 

Most minorities coming to 
UVM and Burlington encounter 
a new geographical and social 
environment. Blacks who live in 
Vermont speak of having to 
survive alone, enduring isolation 
and subtle racism, according to a 
Boston Globe article in the fall 
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of *82. Black children growing 
up in Vermont may suffer the 
most. because of the lack of 
black peers. 

The adntinistration, in a 


*“ AAC program report in 1977 


acknowledged that its failure to 
meet Affirmative Action goals 
was “due in part” to a “lack of 
continuity in the Affirmative 
Action Office.” 

“Ethni¢g and social issues,” 
says Carl H. Reidel, Director of 
Environment Programs, ‘have 
not been high on UVM’s list of 
priorities.” 

Since Dolores Sandoval’s 
resignation as Affirmative 
Action officer in 1977, Affirma- 
tive Action has suffered from a 
lack of strong and consistent 
direction, For one year Bill 
Bright held the line before John 
McDonald took over as Director 
in 1978. Three years later he 
resigned. “I hate to be quoted as 
saying so,” commented Dr. 
Lawrence H. McCrorey, the 
Director of Allied Health, “but 
Mr. McDonald was relatively 
ineffective.” While a national 
search was being conducted, 


Coor appointed himself tem- 
porary Affirmative Action Offj- 
cer. Following a year of active 
research, Walter Strong, Vice 
Chancellor of the University of 
California, was chosen to fill the 
position. However, Strong 
resigned only three weeks after 
his acceptance because of family 
problems which required he stay 
in California..In the fall of 1982, 
President Coor, under criticism 
by a number of faculty, appoint- 
ed. Jackie Gribbons as Affirma- 
tive Action Officer, heading six 
Affirmative Action teams which 
are separately responsible for 
minority recruitment, admis- 
sions, minority undergraduate 
and graduate recruitment, and 
handicapped recruitment and 
protection. This spring a new 
search for a permanent director 
will take place. 

“T believe it is my personal 
responsibility,” he said, “to 
express clearly and regularly my 
conviction that we are going to 
be a multi-cultural community. 
We have to be one. That’s an 
essential part of being on the 
campus,” bd 


” AND HIS 


TRUSTY 006, 


AN 


hand. We need to have.a critical 


By John Garrison 

In 1969, the UVM Acade- 
mic Council wrote: Alumni, 
moving freely in-a_ national 
society, must be prepared to 
understand and deal with an 
American culture of increasing 
racial diversity. Today, 14 years 
later, the University of Vermont 
only enrolls 25 black under- 
graduates, an increase of only 18 
students over 1969, 

While minorities on campus 
have risen to 1.7 percent of the 
UVM student body, UVM still 
lags far behind the national 
average of minority enrollment, 
which currently stands at 13 
percent, with blacks at 10 
percent. 

Threatened by a declining 
economy and cut-backs in state 
and federal aid to education, 
Affirmative Action at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont faces a dim 
-dnd uncertain future. 

In an unusually candid 
taped interview, President Lattie 
F. Coor concedes defects in past 
Affirmative Action efforts and 
personally commits his adminis- 
tration to a major three-pronged 
attack to increase minority 
recruitment, with special em- 
phasis on faculty diversity. 
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Cynic: What problems now 
face UVM in attracting minor- 
ities to Burlington? 

Coor: Because Vermont is a 
monochromatic society, with a 
very small percentage .of minori- 
bess 16 


several ways: it means that 
nearly all of the population we 
draw as undergraduates from 
Vermont are white. Out of state, 
when we recruit minorities, we 
are also competing against more 
affluent private institutions 
whose financial aid is substan- 
tially greater. 

_ On the other hand, the need 
to create a richer ethnic setting 
at the University is greater, not 
just because it is important to 
community life, as it is, but 
because it is especially important 
for those of our students who 
have never had an experience — 
ever — with any minorities. 

Cynic: How are you plan- 
ning to overcome the problems 
that have inhibited the Univer- 
sity in attracting ~ minority 
students? 

Coor: There are two things 
we can do, and they are at the 
heart of our program today. 
First, we need to build a cultura! 
mass here, so that in coming to 
the University of Vermont... 
racial minorities feel they are 
joining a community they can 
relate to and not just be on a 
white island. That critical mass 


_ should include not only under- 


graduates but equally important, 
graduate students and faculty. 


One of the steps we have taken ' 


today has been to create Blun- 
dell House, or the Center for 
Cultural Pluralism, In creating 
that House, the idea was not 
only to provide a setting where 
there would be a moment for 
personal identification, but also 
to draw third world students 
into the picture... We also 
wanted to encourage non-minor- 
ity students to get involved in 
the Center. But building up a 
critical mass becomes the most 
important factor. 

Secondly, we need to secure 


' effective finances for the under- 


graduate recruitment program. 
These two efforts go hand in 
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poses “an “inteféSting . 
problem for the University in » 


President Lattie Coor 


mass, sO when we bring prospec- 
tive students to Vermont, they 
feel that they’re not likely to be 
isolated and we must be able to 
provide an adequate financial aid 
program for them. 

‘Cynic: So far, UVM has 
managed to meet the financial 
needs of all minorities at UVM, 
has it not? 

Coor: Yes, but we are just 
reaching our limit in terms of 
the funds we have allocated. Let 
me tell you an_ interesting 
phenomenon. The number of 
minority students at the under- 
graduate level has continued to 
increase, but the number of 
blacks has decreased significant- 
ly, something, by the way, 
which is happening on a national 
level, which means that we must 
now redouble our efforts to find 
a larger. pool of Black Ameri- 
cans. We’re going to have to raise 
additional dollars in planning for 
financial» aid. requirements for 
the period ahead. That’s one of 
the major programs I’ve set 
forward as part of our private 
fund-raising efforts. 


We must now 
redouble our ef. 
forts to find a lafger 
pool of Black 
Americans. 


; —Pres. Coor 


Cynic: As President, do you 
sense a lack of _ sensitivity 


_ towards Affirmative Action by 


the faculty? 

Coor: No, no. Indifference 
is the biggest problem here. I 
don’t really find there to be a 
lack of sensitivity or even a 
conscious or subconscious Oppo- 
sition to Affirmative Action. 
How does one overcome indif- 
ference? First, I believe it is my 
personal responsibility to ex- 
press clearly and regularly my 
conviction that we are going to 
be a multi-cultural community. 
We have to be one. That’s.an 
essential part. of being on the 
campus. To that end I have 
already made a number of 
statements to the Board of 
Trustees, in conversations with 
the deans, and in general com- 
ments to the University as a 
whole. Secondly, it is my job to 
see that we are committed to 
very specific policies for the 
admission and recruitment. of 
undergraduate minorities, and 
providing adequate financial aid 
for the recruitment of facuity. 
In that vein, I believe it is my 
task to set priorities. This is one 
of the problems im Affirmative 
Action. There are many under- 
served competing interests. For 
about three years I had a rather 
interesting debate with the two 
major committees that advise 
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the president on this matter, one 
from the faculty senate and one 
from the committee appointed 
university-wide. 

I said, there must be priori- 
ties set. And the committees in 
effect said, no, there are prob- 
lems with respect to women; 
there are problems with respect 
to minorities; there are problems 
with respect to veterans and a 
whole series of issues for which 


Affirmative Action is applicable; 
and they said if you set a prior- 
ity for one group, that will in 
effect suggest that the other 
groups aren’t as important. I 
believe you set priorities and 
move toward them and then you 
reset those priorities. You don’t 
turn your back on anyone. But 
if you spread yourself too thin 
nothing will really be accom- 
plished. So I’ve set the recruit- 
ment of minority faculty as the 
absolute top priority, and the 
recruitment of minority gra- 
duates and undergraduates in a 
different position than the 
recruitment and promotion of 
women, though that is also an 
important matter. Thirdly, it is 
my task to see that progress is 
being made, and if it is not, to 
do something about it. 


Cynic: It appears that there 
have been no significant results 
in regard to minority faculty 
recruitment. 

Coor: In regard to faculty 
you are quite right; there have 
been few results. Yes. As I have 
said to the campus community, I 
think it has been one of my 
greatest personal 
ments and therefore we have to 
find a better and more effective 
way to do.something about it. 

Cynic: Do you feel there is 
pressure not to speak as loudly 
or as forcefully as you would 
like? 

Coor: No, no, there is no 
opposition . to Affirmative 
Action, There may be silent 
resistance I don’t know, but no 
opposition. I can’t even conceive 
from whom there would be. 
When you consider what an 


- uphill effort it is for a university 


designed as we are and located 
where we are, it is not opposi- 
tion that is the problem... I will 
continue to make statements 
with all the force I can, but that 
is not what is going to accom- 
plish, in my mind, the larger 


goals. I’m far more concerned , 


with getting practical results. 


Cynic: What are your plans 
‘to increase awareness on cam- 


pus? 
Coor: To recruit faculty and 


‘ additional minority students, to 


strengthen our financial aid 
vrogram and to tell the campus 
at each stage of development 
what we are doing and how we 
are doing it. 
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Ralph Loren main- 
tains a non-fashion ap- 
proach to fashion in the 
classic button down Oxford 
shirt, in 100% cotton. 

Sophisticated but low key. 
From our Ralph Loren col- 
lection. Sizes 4—12; $58.00 
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By Natalie Starr 

“Most residents of Vermont would agree 
that the Green Mountain State is an ‘experi- 
ence’ as well as a geographic area of New 
England, but to outsiders, who own most of the 
state anyway, Vermont is a place you feel 
homesick for even before you’ve left it.” 

This characterization of Vermont was one 
of many that author and editor Judson Hale 
gave of New England in a lecture at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont last Thursday, January 27. 


Hale, editor of Yankee Magazine and the 
Farmer's Almanac, has encompassed the 
legends and humor of the six New England 


states in his first book, Inside New England. 
Last Thursday, Hale entertained UVM students, 
faculty, and members of Burlington’s commu- 
nity with these impressions of New England, as 
well as advised them on getting into the editing 
and writing professions. 

Hale’s lecture, sponsored by the Living 
Learning Center’s Writing Lab and the UVM 
English Department, leads the procession of a 
series of lectures to take place as part of the 
Writing Lab’s Spring Program. Although Hale 
spoke primarily about the features of New 
England that are portrayed in his book, he did 
embrace some inspirational words for deter- 
mined writers in his talk. 

If your sole desire is to get published, Hale 
urges that you get a hold of the editor of the 
publication that you crave publication in and 
that you queery that editor. Having expressed 
his own experiences with queery letters he 
admitted, “I value people with ideas more than 
I value people who write beautifully.” Staring 
out into the group of prospective writers, he 
stated, “At Yankee, we need people with 
ideas.” 

But Hale warns eager writers about choos- 
ing topics. Confering with Hale after the 
lecture, he explained that there are some 
subjects that merit no further inquiry. They've 
already been overdone, and there’s no need to 
try and follow them up. “Goldmining is a cliche 
subject, white water canoeing is a cliche sub- 
ject, what we want is something different.” 

Hale’s words offer little sympathy for the 
commonly rejected applicant, though he points 
out that even the best writers get rejection slips. 
Hale encourages writers to continue thinking 
and to keep sending in their abstractions. At 
Yankee Magazine only 20% of their articles are 
staff written. The remaining 80% are done 
free-lance. They're always seeking new 
approaches, new writers, and new ideas. 

Yankee Magazine is abundant with ideas. 
Ideas about the New England way of life. Ideas 
so consistently admired that Hale was asked to 
condense them into a book. Inside New Eng- 
land was the result of Hale’s thirteen month 
effort to embody the flavor of the six New 
England states into a sweeping sketch of this 
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region. New England’s legends, its geneology, 
and its humor are coated with the classic, dry, 
small-town talk providing a colorful, humorous 
account of New England’s past and present. 
There is a distinct quality to each New England 
state, as well as to the region as a whole, and 
Hale captures these qualities through the 
impressions and remarks of the people of New 
England. 

Hale is a native New Englander himself. 
But he is neither native to his birthplace, 
Boston, nor his present residence of Dublin, 
New Hampshire, where he has lived for the past 
twenty-five years. Raised on a farm in rural 
Maine, Hale was later educated at Choate and 
Dartmouth. So although he is a native New 
Englander, he has no one place that he is native 
to. In his book he talks about the relationships 
between the natives and the other people — the 


tourists, the summer people and the wealthy, 
social elite. His chapter on small-town living is 
opened with the quote, ‘““We’re not quaint and 
there’s plenty to do all winter.”’ Some of the 
conversations that take place between the 


natives and the tourists are flawlessly presented. . 


Here, for example, is a typical incident that 
might occur in a small town, Maine: 

Tourist: Can you tell me where a hotel is in 
this town? 

Native: What hotel? 

Tourist: Oh, is there more than one hotel 
here? 

Native: Didn’t know there was any. 

The quality of the indirect manner of 
speaking, classic of Maine natives, comes 
through. Hale relays the essence of these 
characteristic exchanges with admirable 
accuracy, 

Inside New England is brimming with New 
England anecdotes and historic trivia of the 
region. There’s a certain Yankee pride associa- 
ted with these six states, and the natives of 
them represent that pride. Hale points out in 
his book, “There’s a New England Society in 
St. Louis, but there’s no St. Louis Society in 
New England. This region has not only a power- 
ful history but its own breed of humor and 
heritage. This Yankee humor is the essence of 
Yankee Magazine. And this history and heritage 
is what holds all true Yankee’s together still 
today.” 

Hale’s lecture was a refreshing recline into 
the simplistic pleasures of New England living. 
He has truly captured the spirit of those six 
states that is known so well yet we sometimes 
take for granted their unique quality. His 
writing may serve as inspiration to those wri- 
ters who are struggling to make their pieces 
tangible to their readers. His words Thursday 
evening encouraged students and writers to 
keep approaching life with their pen and paper, 
but mostly with their mind. e 
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A New Look At FE 


By Andy Green 


Frustrated, disillusioned, 
and turned off to the educa- 
tional system? Is Chem, 5, 


Psych. 1, CS 11, or any other 
course giving you trouble? Has 
learning become a humdrum 
routine of memorization and 
regurgitation? Are you one of 
the millions caught up in the 
pursuit of that revered degree? 

In the aftermath of a 
relatively passive 70’s, many 
educators are questioning the 
quality of education today, Are 
we in fact getting a sufficient 
education? Is the curriculum 
stimulating enough? Most impor- 
tantly, are we being prepared to 
deal with future problems on a 
higher and more _ productive 
level, than they are currently 
being dealt with? 

In the wake of this educa- 
tional awareness, there is a 
course offered in the College of 
Education and Social Services at 
UVM which is geared to address 
the problems of alienation and 
apathy that exists in our educa- 
tional institutions. The process 


looks at learning from a new There js a 
perspective — that of the learner. — trust between, p 

Learning | and Behavior cher, which , 

1) 


Development (EDLS 45), taught 
by Dr. Mark Smith, is a course 
about educational psychology. It 
is a stepping stone to greater 
self-understanding and to the 


ability to learn and teach. in the Studeny 


is emphasize 
grates studeny 


In a warm and_ friendly 
classroom environment, students 
are being exposed to a series of 
educational processes, that could 
have monumental impact on 
their concerns in education. 

Smith attempts to teach the 


course Mate 
optimal learnin 


role playing , 


anxiety and fy 

Smith’s he 
learner’s Cont, 
concepts. He wt 
the clarity c 


ties with uni 


In a recey 


students to relate personal ex- 
periences to their academic 
disciplines in order to become 
better learners and teachers. He 
bridges the gap between student 
and teacher, between verbatim 
memorization’ and long-term 
retention and most importantly, 
between a passive and active 
education. 

The EDLS 45 class atmos- 
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tical © situation, 


ing from imnj 
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He sat down yee 
talked about yig 
. 
cheat? What ges on in their 
minds? Throw’ a one-on-one 
dialogue with\@ student, Smith 
and the Studer in a hypothe- 


cheating was 4 


emphasis on 
idents and tea- 
turn reduces 


ities lie in the 
ension of the 
ually assesses 
ourse material 
nind. Feedback 
s Smith 
veryday activi- 
a 

anding of the 
to create an 
vironment. 
lass, Smith used 
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is on learning how to think, 
instead of what to think. 

How does this process 
work? One of the principle 
concepts is helping students link 
what they already know to what 
they must learn. In other words, 
fitting knowledge to the student, 
instead of the student to the 
knowledge. According to Smith, 
this process of helping students 
to form meaningful associations 
with course material has been 


ignored in educational circles for | 


| illustrate the years. 
development. Many current educational 
astudent and practices look at students as 


do 


giarism at the 


students 


discovered that 
«centric, result- 
ire moral deve- 


mere sponges, expecting them to 
automatically soak up informa- 
tion. At the squeeze of an exam, 
the knowledge is supposed to 
pour out. When the sponge is 
wrung out, it loses its content. 
The same is true of the student 
who memorizes a body of 
knowledge. Once the content is 


phere reflects this process of lopment. regurgitated, it is lost from the 
active learning. Students are The real 7 to learning as student forever. It is these 
encouraged to ask questions and nurtured inl{[~§ 45, is deve- conventional methods that 
challenge a concept at any time. loping the s{fent’s inherent Smith wants his students to 


ucation: EDLS 45 


capacity to learn, The emphasis avoid if they become teachers with each student’s mind as a 


and be weary of when taking unique and complex structure. 


other courses. 
Current research on 


{ Prof. Mark Smith and students engage in role 


cognitive process indicates that 
our minds are not structured to 
soak up incidental information 
in this manner. Smith, recog- 
nizing this, attempts to interact 


the cesses of responding to informa- 
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By Kit Perkin 
with Josh Prince 

_ Students at UVM next fall 
will receive quality points for 
grades of “+” or “‘—”. When the 
Faculty Senate passed the new 
grading policy proposal several 
weeks ago, they discussed adding 
two amendments which would 
award 4,33 points for an At 
instead of 4.0, and .67 points for 
a D- instead of 1.0. They elected 
to approve the newly amended 
points for a D-, but not for an 
At: 

Is this the first step towards 
returning UVM to the numerical 
system used here over twenty 
years ago? There are many 
opinions about this change. A 
Cynic survey was taken to get 
the opinions of faculty from 10 
different departments. 


Professor A. J. Dickerson, 
English Department: “I think 
the new policy is a good idea 
and will allow finer and more 
accurate distinctions to be made 
between those grades at the 
upper end of the scale.” He said 
he would not object to 4.33 
points for an A+, although he 
does not strongly favor it. 


r | Prof. T.B. Flanagan 


Professor Edward Miles, 
Geography Department, is in. 
general support of the new 
system, “The major advantage is 
to those students looking for a 
Graduate school... Many stu- - 
dents end up with a B+ and they 
receive only a 3.0. Graduate 
school admissions might be 
affected,” He said the number of 
students with Ats is so small 
that the maximum points given 
should’ be kept at 4,0. He 
mentioned the twelve point 
system used in other universities 
as an alternative, but then said, 
“I find it too confusing.” 
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Anonymous professor, \¢ 
“I do not support the » 
policy. — don’t think a “+! 
“—” is an indication of quat 
When you're dealing wih 
grading system based a, @ 
subjective point of view, | th 
the motion does not apply.’ 
commented that there ar 
strict guidelines for his Dei! 
ment. : 


Prof. Martha Knight 


Professor Martha Knif 
Chairman of the Departmen! 
Education and Social Servi 
“It is (already) very difficull 
assign five grades, A, B, C, D 
F. but it does seem more fal 
a student who is on the eff 
particularly if it is a “+’’. Wi 
not on a numerical system! 
we used to be, and when 
measure is qualitative 1! 
than quantitative, it is eas! 
use less fine measures.” She! 
no comment regarding * 
amendments. .- 


Professor J. G. WeFiy 
Spanish approved of_ the '™% 
system. He believes a stude!? 
the “verge of excellence” sti! 
be given his or her due cil! 
Calling grading a “profess! . 
evaluation,” Weiger said 
should be a “worthwhile | 
sage.”’ Weiger said he wants 
able to tell a student & 9 
“look, you're very, very # 
You have potential for ° | 
lence,’ by awarding a stud? 

- B+; or “you’re far away | 
that excellence niche,” 
deserve a B—, : j 


Professor A. P. Wertheif! 
Chairman of Political Sci€™) 
Department: “Basically, ol i 


it will make a difference 0M 
certain courses, The “t+” | 
“_” grades will tend to ci 
out over the course of ' % 
years.” He was originally un 
pathetic to the proposal mi? 


increase in student dissati’” 
tion. It will lead 
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Faculty Rate New Grading Policy 


bles between instructors ana 
students. He believes there 
would be much more pressure 
put on the instructor and said, 
“T will have to anguish over each 
grade, and that’s hard.” 


“It would be to the stu- 
dent’s disadvantage if a 4.33 
were awarded for an A+. I don’t 
think it is accurately possible to 
make that many distinctions. 
The more significant problems in 


grading have to do with the 
inconsistency in grading prac- 
tices between the different units 


on campus.” 
Professor K. Celeste Gas- 


pari, Ecerronics: “Way not have 
it count? I won’t change my 
grading practices. I don’t feel I 
have to use a “+” or “—”,, but it 
gives credit to those borderline 
cases.” She agreed a student 
should be awarded less than 1.0 
points for a D—. 
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Students have different pro- 


playing. 

tion says Smith. These processes 

- play an integral part in assimila- 
ting the course material. 

Smith thinks the teacher’s 
responsibility is to present the 
material in a clear and orderly 
manner. The aim of an educator, 
as he indicates, should be to set 
up concepts and theories in a 
structure that students can rea- 
dily incorporate and organize in 
their minds. This, in turn, would 
provide students with the power 
to continue their own learning. 


Smith teaches that students, 
on the other hand; must take 
responsibility and evaluate their 
understanding in a challenging 
environment. Students in his 
course do this by asking ques- 
tions and making statements 


whenever material is unclear. 
According to Smith, we must 
constantly integrate and adjust 
information to fit our thinking 


structure. As we acquire new 
concepts and ideas, our mind 
constantly reorganizes them. 


When this information becomes 
meaningful to us, we learn to 


Hora 


apply it to situations, other than 
exams. A much broader view of 
thinking is opened up, he says. 
Knowledge becomes a means to 
an end, rather than an end in 
itself. 


Mary Ellen Stowell, former 
EDLS 45 student, says, “It takes 
the power out of the teacher’s 
hand and gives it to the learner.” 
This in turn, fosters a greater 
understanding and involvement 
with the discipline at hand. 
Learning becomes a challenge 
and a reward in itself. 

The course is designed for 
prospective teachers. The various 
learning processes presented, will 
hopefully enable the students of 
tomorrow to gain ae well- 
rounded, personally meaningful 


education. These processes will 
give students a foundation to 
grow from, 

Smith feels these learning 
theories are prevalent jn all 
aspects of study. They apply to 
every student, in every field, 

Sue Koehler, another of 
Smith’s students, stated, “The 
development and stimulation of 
the course has carried to all areas 
of my life.” 

Similarly, many students 
feel that Smith carries an effec- 
tive balance between the teach- 
ing and learning process, and 
broader applications. { 

Another EDLS 45 student, 
Angie Beenhouwer, says, “The 
course is a real eye-opener.” 
These and other former EDLS 
45 students indicate that they 
no longer feel detached from the 
system; courses are no longer 


separate entities; they all 
become part of an integrated 
whole, of which the learners are 
in command. The students have 
stated their entire college experi- 
ence can change from a driftless 
assortment of courses, professors 
and friends, to a harmonious 


relationship of academic and 
social development. 
According to Smith, this 


development is greatly affected 
by our learning process. He 
thinks we all learn differently, 
and only when we realize this, 
can we begin to bridge the gap 
between seemingly irrelevant 
material and our existing cogni- 
tive structure. 

In EDLS 45 students learn 
to create an intricate web with 
their education. They develop 
the skills necessary to weave 
their way to a highly productive, 
stimulating, and complete learn- 
ing experience. 

As Greg Simmons § says, 
“For the first time in my life, 
I’m learning how to learn.” e 
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Let’s Go To Paris 


By Maggie Garb 

“T have got to get out of 
Burlington! I’m sick of down- 
town and my classes are a drag. 
How.can I get away from UVM, 
and still graduate on time?” 

A semester abroad may be 
what you are looking for. You 
meet people, experience a cul- 
ture different from your own, 
become familiar with a new 
language and come home with a 
new sense of yourself and of the 
world. 

The idea behind a semester 
abroad is that the student goes 
to school in a foreign country to 
learn how people there live. For 
example, UVM _ student Meg 
Nemetz went to Kenya, spent 
two weeks living with a family in 
the western city of Nairobi and 
two weeks with the Sambulu 
tribe in- northern Kenya. Other 
students live with families in 
Paris or in the Swiss Alps. 
Therese Liptak of UVM spent 
nine weeks on a one hundred- 


Program office thinking that you 
Just want to “go away,” be 
prepared to spend a lot of time 
and energy figuring out where 
and how you want to do it. The 
number of options are stagger- 
ing: from living with a family in 
Nepal, to attending a university 
in London, to sailing aboard a 
ship in the Caribbean. Newman 
stresses the fact that there is no 
single “best” program. 

Most people who have been 
abroad agree that the kind of 
experience depends both on the 
effort you are willing to put into 
learning and your personality. 
UVM student Mimi Joy, who 
went to. Caen, France through 
the Experiment in International - 
Living, says that the program 
would not be right for everyone. 
“In the beginning we had a lot 
of time to fill on our own. Some 
people would go crazy with so 
much free time. It depends on 
the type of person; you can’t be 
intimidated, and you have to be 


foot . brigantine ship sailing teady to go out and search.” 

, oe : around the Caribbean. She -Other programs are more struc- 
SKI REPORT: Skiing 1S good and visited Havana, Cuba, went snor- tured, with classes and activities 
kling in the Bahamas, and _ designed specifically for Ameri- 


more snow is on the way learned seamanship while taking 


courses in marine biology and 
navigation. 

The place to get more 
information is the Office of 
International Students and Over- 
seas Programs in Living/Learning 
B161. You can walk in without 
an appointment, browse through 
catalogues and brochures, and 
talk to program advisors. Once 
you think that you know 
approximately where you want 
to go and what kind of program 
you are interested in, you need 
an appointment with Mrs. New- 
man. 

Newman says the purpose 
of -her=job—1s +“*to match the 
person withthe program. Some- 
times, for example, there is a 
trade-off between.a. good living 
situation and strong academics. 
But each person has their own 
little set of priorities. They can 


can students. 

After deciding on a pro- 
gram, the next step is to fill out 
forms, and talk to professors 
about transferring credits. New- 
man says that compared to other 
colleges, UVM is fairly liberal 
about giving credit for courses 
taken abroad. One function of 
her office is making sure that 
students are informed about 
what. courses will be acceptable 
for credit. : 

It is difficult to get credit at 
UVM for programs not run out 
of an _ accredited university, 
while courses from an accredited 
University , will transfer. easily. 
The student can not assume that 
credit will» count: in a‘specific 
department since that decision is 
up to the Department Head. It 
is harder to get credit for attend- 
ing a foreign university, as 
opposed to an American Univer- 
sity set up abroad, because the 
student must prove that they 
attended classes and _ passed 
exams, Transcripts, catalogues, 
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ALPINE PACKAGES starting at $199° : 
ALPINE RENTALS starting at $12° ° 

SKI TUNE- UPS starting at $14. 95. 3S. J 4 } A Pini poo ahag or attempt to 
fil 24 HOUR MOUNTING —_ gg i Mo Ow 
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The political season is‘upon on releasing 4 squadron. of 
us once again. Our beloved Mirage jets all programmed for . 
mayor, Bernard Sanders, faces the pizza ovens of BigBen’s, 
opposition from Big Ben’s Pizza Closer to home, Richard _ 
mogul Jim Gilson and someone Nixon recently telephoned Ber- — 
named Judith Stephany. Beloved nie, on a public phone of course, _ 
Beinard will be interesting to and offered his own personal _ 
watch as he faces his first wisdom on re-election strategy. 
re-election attempt, — Richard, it seems, has been busy — 

Staunch Sanders supporters pulling political strings from his 
have been keeping their eyes on vast reservoir of contacts, and © 
their candidate for the past two somehow has managed to get the ~ 
years and will bar no holds in Burlington Mayoral election ona 
“itt] Sanders’ first re-election national referendum in which 
[ ry attempt. As evidenced in last only people with Brooklyn - 
year’s April 1 issue of the accents will be able to partici- 
Burlington Free State, Sanders pate. Additionally “The Trick” 
has global support for his has managed to publish several — 
socialist regime and we’ve been articles in national magazines 
wondering what Bernie’s more aiding the Sanders cause. They _ 
powerful allies have been up to were enfitled: “Bernard Sanders: 
for the past two years. Portrait of an Orphan” and — 
“Socialism: The Exlax of Poli- _ 
tics.”’ It looks like Dick. “runs” a . 
pretty loose campaign. 3 

With the aid of these big : 
hame cohorts in addition to the _ 
fanatical. support generated by _ 
local organizations such as __ 
.SCUM —_ (Socialist-Communist 
Unification Movement) Sanders _ 
should encounter little difficulty — 
on the road to re-election. Of 
course should the unthinka 
ariseé and should Sanders be on 
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As reported in El Journal 
del Pinchirone, Fidel Castro is 
suffering temporary blindness 
from smoke inhalation coupled 
with acute poisoning from a_ 
. bottle of bad Russian vodka. It 
looks like Fidel will be spending 
this campaign at home -seated 
next to his missile silos, 

Francois Mitterand recently 
wired Bernie-a complete package 
of socialist doctrine including 
instant nationalization of the the verge of losing the race th 
banking system (just add water), is always that everlasting, et 
the 30 second croissant, and Tecourse: drop trow’ = ta. 
Francois own personal Apple lk 
semis that allegedly contains oes eye 
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perfect, what do you want — 
super perfect? At is as absurd as 


and course descriptions are used 
to evaluate courses and enable 
students to get credit for attend- 
ing a foreign university. 

Students have had problems 
getting credit for programs such 
as Seamester and Semester at 
Sea because these programs are 
so different from the typical 


college learning situation. In | 


addition to traditional courses 
these students take courses like 
seamanship and navigation, 

which are not offered at UVM. 

If students make arrangements. 
for credit before departing, there 
is usually no problem. 

Eighty percent of students 
who go abroad for a semester are 
out-of-state students. To New- 
man the reason is obvious. A 
semester abroad costs approxi- 


mately the same as a semester at 


UVM for an out-of-state student. 
What most people do not know, 
says Newman, “‘is that there is 
financial aid available and those 
already on financial aid from 
UVM can use that same money 
to go abroad.” This does not 
mean that a semester abroad is 
cheap or that it will cost the 
same as a semester at UVM. It 
depends on how much money 
you want to spend, how much 
traveling you want to do. Most 
students who have traveled in 
Europe say that you can ex peri- 
ence an amazing amount of 
culture with a limited budget. 
One student said, “Once you 
learn how, you can live well and 
have fun really cheaply.” 


Nemitz says that UVM has a 
good policy toward ~ travel 
abroad because “‘you don’t have 
to worry about grades. All you 
have to get is a C or better,” for 
transfer credit. The most impor- 
tant aspect of studying abroad is 
not in learning the language or 
about the culture, but how 
much the students learn about 
themselves. Most people come 

_home somehow changed. They 
bring back not only photographs 
of the Eiffel Tower, but a 
stronger sense of who they are 
and how they fit into the world. 
As Hemingway wrote, “If you 
are you in Paris you will take it 
with you everywhere, like a 
moveable feast.”’ 


cont. from page 15 


Professor T. B. Flanagan, 
Chemistry . Department: “The 
“+” and “‘—” might as well go 
into the GPA. It is kind of a cop 
out to give an A— instead of an 
A. The new policy will make 
professors think more about the 
grades they give because it will 
count in the GPA.” 


Professor A. L. Thimm, 
Director of the School of 
Business Administration: ‘The 
new policy is not the dawn of 
western civilization. It probably 
is somewhat of an improvement 
to the extent that it reflects 
more accurately the _perfor- 
mance of the student, but I 
don’t think it will have a ten- 
dency to cause greater grade 
inflation.” As to the two amend- 
ments, he agrees with the 
awarding of .67 points for a D-, 
and thinks it makes sense, But in 
regard to awarding 4.33 points 
for an At he said, “if an A is 
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WAVES HAIRDESIGN LTD 


17 east allen st. 
winooski 
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'] 864-9202 
658-1717 


174 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON 
EXECUTIVE DR. SO. BURLINGTO 


Ken Schwab - Janice Cable 


NIGHT SKIING 
BOLTON VALLEY 


S per person 
per night 


from 7-10 p.m. 
Monday thru Saturday 


Call 434-2131 for Ski Reports 


HAIR BY WAVES LTD. 


open mon ; sat. 
evertings t tues - thurs. 


655-0132 BOLTON VALLEY 


LODGE 
LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 


No Cover! 
No Minimum! 


Monday 
JON GAILMOR 
Tuesday 
TRACY WOLTERS 
Wednesday 

GAYDOS-WOLTERS TRIO 
Thursday 

LARRY BRETT'S JUKEBOX 

Friday 
SMOOTH SAILING TRIO 

Saturday 

GAYDOS-WOLTERS TRIO 


Just 25 Minutes from 
S Burlington at the Base of 
A : the Ski Slopes 


OQ 
s3 MURPHY’S LAW 
hs PRESENTS 
SLEEPY LABEEF 


Sunday Feb. 6 
2 Shows 9 and 11 


SUN DAY 
FEBRUARY 


Both shows for the 


price of one 
tickets $4 at the door 
$3 in advance 


Available at Pure Pop 
Records 


~$5.50 ADVANCE SALES-~$5.00 GEN. ADMISSION at Le Club and Main Street Dance Theatre 
call 655-2774 or 862-9163 


Murphys Law ts 
located in Barre 
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From 


By Kimberly Danforth 

dozen cobalt blue tentacles dangle 
A wormlike from a craggy rock slab, 
These bright earthworms - have 
burrowed through sedimentary rock 
emerging in a cave whose roof is decora- 
ted vividly- with ancient inlays: orange 
and black striped cones, green and yellow 
gene strands twirling like twisted ladders, 

encrusted sea shells, fossiled trilobites... 
“Ceramics,” explained artist Aurore 
Chabot, “is probably the closest art form 


to achieve a visual mode for stories and 
ideas.” 


The blue-tentacled work balanced 
precariously on a clay-clouded shelf 
cluttered with potters’ utensils and large 

plastic bottles labeled ‘Barium Carbo- 
oo < nate” and “Potash Feldspar.” The work, 
the artist said, is titled “Tread Lightly 
through the Glowworm Sanctum.” 

Chabot came to UVM this past fall 
from the University of Minnesota in 
Duluth to teach ceramics. ““Glowworm” 
along with her many other innovative 
pieces, gained her notable reviews and 
awards, 

“Today,” she said on a Thursday 
interview, “‘I received my check.”’ 

Chabot was referring to a recognition 
that all artists dream of — a $5,000 check 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 


or the moment, much of Chabot’s 
Pre has been carefully packed 
and sent to an exhibition in 
Nebraska. She pointed out the huge 
_ plastic bags filled with styrofoam pieces 
Rs that pad her artwork in drums three times 
it as big as the works themselves. “The 
4 packing and sending,” she said, “is sort of 
an art in itself.” 
I Her color slides showed the fiberous 
a legs of “Columbulatory,’”’ the delicate 
teeth on “Birthing Bird,” and the pre- 
H carious tilt of ‘“Spring-Off.” In 1982, 
Chabot packed and shipped artwork to 
ten exhibitions from New York to 
i Boulder, Colorado, to Vermont at the 
Francis Colburn Gallery in October and 
back to Denver. “I’ve been lucky so far,” 
she said, “all my pieces have made 
= igs successful trips.” 
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raditional ceramics, specifically 
| wheel throwing, involves much 
technical knowledge and _ the 


material is of upmost importance. “The 
strength of my work,” Chabot explained, 
“would be in the images and not so much 
in the material.” 


Imagine the fantastic ideas that lay 
behind “Glowworm,” its earthy textures 
and colors suggest rock structures like 
those found in the Mesa Verde. The 
mysterious encrustations brought to mind 
something geologically ancient: a treasure 
found in an archeological dig. “Fade to 
Black”” was a reminder of some tousled 
and spooked dream. 


By Kelly Chickering 

Dan Kelin II sat in the green 
room of the Royall Tyler 
Theatre and said very seriously: 
“It’s going to be the biggest 
show that has happened here in 
years.”” The play that he’s 
talking about is Pippin: His Life 
and Times and Kelin, a UVM 
_.senior and: the director of 
% Pippin has good reason, aside 
from his bias, for believing that 
, it will be exactly that. 


The play centers around 


Roe the sky.” “Even though Pippin 
WS\ actually lived during the 8th 


my Hani, century, Kelin tells us the play is 


shy 


aac tO. provide an entertainment 
‘gis appealing to the feelings, the 
eafaine heart, the range of emotions.” 
Ke Seven. characters are “‘realis- 
K0%% tic’ and stick to the period but 
4 Pippin and the eight-member 
‘ity player/chorus are  non-period 
“and non-realistic. Done to bring 
* out the fantasy aspect of theatre 
in Pippin’s: life, it reminds us 
how Pippin is far-fetched in his 
search for an absolutely and 
extraordinarily meaningful life. 
Non-reality and reality are war- 
ring as Pippin tries to decide 
how he’ll live — as a king and, 


ruary 9 and runs until the 


it is not surprising, therefore, that 
Chabot talked of such things as the main 
source of her ideas. 

Dream Excavations is the title of 
Chabot’s thesis from the University of 
Colorado at Boulder, “That’s a constant 
in my life,” said the artist. “I tend to 
have very visual, quirky dreams. I’ve 
written them down for years and years, 
never really knowing how I could use 
them other than being fascinated by the 
particular images and wondering how 
they relate to my life. Any artist in trying 
to keep their imagery filled so they 
don’t get one type of form and one type 
of image is going to try to find some way 
to nourish their creativity. I figured that 


ower, Sex, and Magic 


walrier, or as an_ ordinary 
man. 
The choreography and 


music are an extremely impor- 
tant part in the play. The music 
and lyrics are contradictory in 
the musical in order to empha- 
size the confusions in Pippin’s 
life and mind. Pippin is inherent- 
ly a movement-oriented show . 
and the choreography enhances 
the. contradictory relationships. 

‘In Pippin’s search, he exper- 
iments with war, power, sex, and 
love — each, as Director Kelin 
says, “‘a very strong part of life. 
Sex is an important part of the 
show and it is there for a pur- 
pose.” The play concerns Pip- 
pin’s life and times and “‘sex is a 
strong part of life you can’t 
ignore.” 

_ Kelin expects the show to 
be very different from anything 
produced previously at Royall 
Tyler Theatre, He said that new 
things are being attempted in 
Pippin which will give people in 
the future a new arena to follow. 

The production opens Feb- 


twelfth. Performances begin at 
8:00 p.m. and there will be a 
matinee on the twelfth at 2:00. 
Tickets are $5.00 for the general 
public and $4.00 for students 
with ID, children and_ senior 
citizens. Call 656-2094 for reser- 
vations or more information. 
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* Director Dan Kelin II 


my dreams are given to me to use in my 
art.” 

Chabot’s images are sometimes 
drawn from her experiences in nature. 
She admits to have always been influ- 
enced and fascinated by the rugged and 
colorful landscapes and rock structures of 
the West. Clay-forged seashells and fossils 
suggest ones collected from her stays in 
Maine and New Hampshire and appear 
hidden or half buried in many of her 
works, 

“I make my forms,” the, artist 
explained, “using the simplest of means. 
Many are done simply by pinching the 
forms out.” 

habot creates her intense colors 
C using low-fire earthenware (pro- 

nounce with the “th” fricative 
of “‘they’’). In ceramic terms, “low-fire 
earthenware sculpture” is the catch-all for 
Chabot’s type of work. She prefers, 
however, to call her artwork ““Conglomer- 
ates’”’ after rocks composed of several 
different types of rocks; liquid rock that, 
at one time, had eased into the layers 
collecting various geological life forms. 
This name alone explains the eclectic 
appearance of her artwork. 

The titles of Chabot’s artwork are as 
innovative as the works themselves. 
“Quiverin Spire-Ation,” 
Thorns,” “Equus Irradiant,” and “Birth- 
ing Bird” could be a series of science 
fiction novels. “Monet’s Rib” and a 
fantastic “Fingers like Pitted Tomb- 
stones” are as eerie as their names sug- 
gest. 

“In Shelburne where I live, I go 
jogging in the cemetery,” she said. “I was 


reminded of tombstones and fingers at 


the same time.” . 
Chabot’s titling is a poetic activity. 


“TF love words,” she admits, “and read 


quite a bit. Also, it is another way to help 
keep my mind active.” 

As her dreams stimulate new art- 
work, Chabot allows free association to 
take place with her poetry and titling. 
“Recently,” she laughed, “I dreamt that I 
became extremely mad. It ended up that 
I left the dream.” 

Chabot will have an exhibition at the 
Francis Colburn Gallery, UVM, in April. = 
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Fitzcarraldo: 


FILM 


Conquistadors of the Useless 


By Jayne Kennedy 
Fitzcarraldo 
Directed, produced and written by 
Werner Herzog. Starring Klaus Kinski and 
Claudia Cardinale. Camera: Thomas 
_ Mauch. Music: Popul Vuh. 

Makers of epic films have always 
lived in fear that their work may be 
viewed as ridiculous. Werner Herzog’s 
Fitzcarraldo is brave in its ridiculousness: 
the production of the film in the jungles 
of Brazil and Peru, was so wrought with 


catastrophe — cast changes, floods, fires, 


border wars, disease, plane crashes and 
accidents, that it is becoming legendary in 
the film world as a sort of mad, twisted 
joke. Herzog’s film — subject, cast and 
execution — has evolved into a quirky, 
unexpected, stunningly ridiculous and 
magestically absurd film, and Herzog has 
survived the five-year production to show 
himself as one of the most deadpan 
human beings in the world. 

Herzog was tricked and taunted by 
the murderous jungles over the years he 
spent making Fitzcarraldo, and_ his 
revenge was to do the same to his waiting 
audience.. After the horror stories and 
mad tales coming from the location, the 
film world was expecting a grand and 
haunting film from Herzog, whose movies 

_are undeniably ones of personal vision. 
What Fitzcarraldo delivers is both more 
and less what was expected. The film 
is haunting, but in a quirky way — where 
Herzog’s films like Aguirre, the Wrath of 
God or Everyman for Himself and God 
Against. All invaded your thoughts and 
actions for days, Fitzcarraldo’s images 
and ideas flash into your mind as you ride 
an elevator or hike up a hill, yet they fall 
away with a quick smile. Where Herzog’s 


previous works were often too serious 

and direct in their haunting intensity, 

Fitzcarraldo shows a new, lighter touch. 
The story concerns a poor, Opera- 


obsessed dreamer’s attempt to become a’ 


rubber baron in the jungles of South 
America in order to finance Opera there. 
In this plot lies the film’s intentional 
absurdity, and to add to this ridiculous- 
ness, he treats Fitzcarraldo’s obsession 
as being fantastically ludicrous. 

At one point, Fitz is called a ‘“‘con- 
quistador of the useless,” and Herzog 
may be called the same. Like his lead 
character, he triumphed over the absurdi- 
ties of the disasters he had to face — 
Herzog’s result a film; Fitzcarraldo’s an 
Opera performance. But what are they 
other than “‘useless”’ entertainments? At a 
press conference for the New York Film 
Festival last fall, Herzog explained the 
part of Fitzcarraldo had been transferred 
from Jack Nicholson to Warren Oates to 
Jason Robards, who was forced to leave 
the film half completed due to illness 
suffered on the jungle location, and that 
in desperation Herzog considered taking 
on the role himself. When the press 
laughed at this, Herzog was reportedly 


very annoyed. It is no laughing matter — ~ 


it is absolute fact, Herzog is very much 
Fitzcarraldo — a dangerously obsessed 
but touchingly absurd dreamer. 

The part was taken on. by Klaus 
Kinski,: who as the star of three other 
Herzog films has become something of an 
alter ego for him. In Fitzcarraldo, Kinski 
is truly striking. With his astonishing face 
and possessed acting style, it is easy 
enough to cast him as a crazed villain or a 
enough to cast him as a crazed villain or a 
hauntéd soul*(he’s” played Aguirre, the 


vampire Nosferatu. and Woyzeck for 
Herzog), to cast him as a romantic, nearly 
comic lead is a stroke of inspired ridicu- 
lousness. The sight of Kinski smiling 
alone is enough to create a mild shock 
and a muffled laugh, and though at times 
it may be difficult to find his perfor- 
mance convincing (especially for those 
who have seen Aguirre, where he was 
completely convincing as a murderous 
conquistador in Peru), He is constantly 
fascinating and surprisingly touching. As 
his girlfriend Molly, Claudia Cardinale is 
wonderfully light, lending a sweet dimen- 
sion to the film and Kinski. 


Kinski’s performance*is not the only 
thing in the film that is refreshingly alien 
— the jungle locations were lushly filmed 
(by Thomas Mauch, who also shot 
Aguirre) and so well-chosen that it is 
often difficult to believe that such a 
terrain could exist. There is also a greater 
visual sense of humor, especially in a 
scene where Fitzcarraldo has been thrown 
in jail. The film overall has a sense of sur- 
prise and the unexpected about it — you 
can feel the creation of every image, and 
though disaster hit the production vir- 
tually every day, instead of marring the 
film it has given it a strange vitality. As 
slight as the story is, there is a feeling of a 
greater force behind it, which is notice- 
able in the background — the soaring, 
liquid score by Popul Vuh, the character 
actors (Herzog gets better with them with 
every film), the locations, and the inter- 
nal rhythms of the film. 

Herzog’s reputation among critics has 
always been that of a cinema shaman 
whose films either entranced you or 
bored you, and whom you thought of as 


either a daring genius or an egotistical 
fool, and the response to his films was 
reflective of these personal opinions. The 


reaction to Fitzcarraldo has been more 
Herzog has shown himself recently 


(especially in Les Black’s Burden of 
Dreams, a documentary of the produc- 
tion) to be both genius and fool, and 
Fitzcarraldo is likewise both entrancing 
and boring in parts. 

What people: have found annoying or 
admirable about Herzog in the past was 
his often extreme commitment to his art 
and his life. After the ordeal of Fitz- 
carraldo’s production, he seems to have 
realized his limitations — and is taking 
them with a real sense of humor. The 
conflicts of the filming are resolved in the 
actual film, and as quirky as Fitzcarraldo 


. and Herzog’s victories are, they come out 


of something deeper than the Opera or 
the movies — they come out of the way 
one has chosen to live one’s life. - 


The movie may lack some of the 
power of Herzog’s previous work, but it 
also. lacks some of the  pretentions. 
Fitzcarraldo will appeal to a more general 
audience than his earlier, more cultish 
films, and though cult members often 
would rather keep their cult heroes for 
themselves, they (like Herzog and Kinski) 
should be pleased that they are beginning 
to receive the audience they deserve. 

Fitzcarraldo is certainly a flawed 
film, but they are more personal faults 
and -that in itself is refreshing. In many ~ 
ways, the film is a baptism by fire and 
water, it has burned away many of - 
Herzog’s excesses and rejoices in his more 
charming or quirky aspects. Fitzcarraldo 
is a very good film, Herzog’s next may be 
a truly great one. e 
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“Chuckie”, the Vermont woodchuck 
(a/k/a ground hog) refused to emergey 
from his burrow this year. However,] 
~ he did catch the long range forecast on 
his weather radio, and reports that the 
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rest of the winter will be as mild as J | 
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__ FILM II/UVM ART 


MID-WINTER SALE 


Alpine skis by: Rossignol and Dynastar 
Ski Boots and After Ski Boots by: Nordica 


THE WORLD 
IS YOUR CAMPUS 


of tO 


FINANCIAL AID 1S 
AVAILABLE TO 
QUALIFIED STUDENTS. 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
Fall 1983 (Sept. #4-Dec. 23) 

Seattle ¢ Kobe, Japan ¢ Pusan, Korea 
¢ Keelung, Taiwan ¢ Hong Kong ¢ 
Jakarta, Indonesia ¢ Colombo, Sri Lanka 
¢ Bombay, India ¢ Haifa, Israel or Istanbul, 

Turkey ¢ Alexandria, Egypt ¢ Piraeus, Greece 
¢ Cadiz; Spain ¢ Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea offers students a 
superior full semester academic program and supporting field experiences. This 


one semester experience is available to qualified students from all accredited 
colleges and universities. 


More than 60 voyage related university courses. Faculty drawn from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area ex- 
perts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, 
available. 


Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The S.S. 
Universe is fully air-conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in 
America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, 
Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free (800) 854-0195 (in 
California call (714) 771-6590). 


Odd Steen Ski Shop 


Next door to Arthur Treacher’s Fish & C hips 


up to 40 % OFT on: 


Bindings by: Salomon & Look 


Demoskis with Salomon Bindings!! 


Ski-Poles, Ski-Racks, Goggles, Bags 


ODD STEEN SKI SHOP 


Next door to Arthur Treacher’s 


20 % Off on: 


All Cross-Country Packages 40% off 
ROSSIGNOL and TRAK 


no-wax and waxable 


Friday 9-8:00 
Saturday 9-5:00 
388 Shelburne Road 


Burlington, Vt. 


Phone: 862-5552 
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OPEN:Monday-Thursday 9-5:3 


Veronika Voss: 
Fassbinder’s 
Last Stand 


By K. D. Schwab 

and D. Roseman 
Veronika Voss 
Produced by Thomas Schuhly. 


Screenwriters, Peter Marthe- 
shiemer and Pea Frohlich. Star- 
ring Rosel Zech and Hilmer 
Thate. Directed by Rainer Wer- 
ner Fassbinder. 

“Light and shadow are the 
two secrets of film. Did you 
know that?” 

~Veronika Voss 


Abandoning the use of 
modern technicolor, Rainer Wer- 
ner Fassbinder sets the expres- 
sionistic tone of Veronika Voss, 
a film which employs Fass- 
binder’s dreamlike shadowing 
techniques to relate the story of 
a faded film star’s fated decline. 
Fassbinder alludes to Veronika 
Voss’s previous successes 
through hallucinatory flashback 
sequences which. sharply con- 
trast with the stark reality of her 
present morphine addiction. A 
schizophrenic tone permeates 
the film: past vs. present, success 
vs. failure, weakness vs. strength, 
good vs. evil, liberation vs. 
entrapment; illusion vs, reality; 
and life vs. death. 

Based on the tragic life of 
German film star Sybille 
Schmilz, Veronika Voss recounts 
the events surrounding the fate 
that not even men’s love can 
save. The men in Veronika’s life 
are spectators on the sideline, 
helplessly watching her sink, 
unable to rescue her even with 
their devotion and love. Their 
only choices are to sink with 
her, or to return to the safe 
banality of day-to-day living. To 
acquire money needed for a 
morphine fix: Fassbinder’s 
Veronika (Rosel Zech) uses the 
remains of her feminine allure to 
dominate a good-hearted sports- 
writer, Robert Krohn (Hilmar 
Thate), whom she meets . by 


chance. Succumbing to Vero- 
nika’s blatant sexuality, Krohn 


- obliges at the risk of destroying 


his present relationship with: 
another woman. While Veronika 
is dominant over the weaknesses 
of men, she is victim to the 
power of a woman, Dr. Marianne 
Katz, a demonic Neurologist 
responsible for trapping Vero- 
nika into morphine dependency, 
Prescribing morphine as a pre- 
scription for happiness, Dr. Katz 
deceives wealthy, lonely has- 
beens, like Veronika. After gain- 
ing the trust and friendship of 
these down-and-outs, Dr. Katz 
ble@ds her patients of their 
money, possessions, and life. 

In the way that Veronika is 
drained by Dr. Katz, Fassbinder 
completely bleeds the film of 
color and occasionally subdues 
the. contrast by presenting 
monochromatic anemic images. 
In addition, Fassbinder’s filming 
exaggerates the overriding feel- 
ing of entrapment felt by the 
characters. The audience, as well 
as Veronika, experiences claus- 
trophobic enclosure perpetuated 
by Fassbinder’s use of camera 
movements and cluttered 
arrangements. of people and 
objects within the scene, 

Veronika Voss is the fourth 
chapter of a quartet of Fass- 


binder films dealing with the 
moral and physical ,destruction 
and reconstruction in Germany 
from 1933-1955. The- wartime 
Lili Marleen sets the stage for 
the post-war trilogy consisting of 
The Marriage of Maria Braun, 
Lola, and Veronika Voss. 
Individually, each film expresses 
the obstacles its female prota- 
gonist must face in a world 
where. change can only come 
through struggle. Collectively, 
the films portray a chronological 
study of Germany’s evolution as 
seen through the lives of Fass- 
binder’s four femmes. Using this 
intergrated approach, Fassbinder 
is able to transcend the indepen- 
dence of each of the four films 


-and collate them into an epic. 


panorama. 

The overall plot of Veronika 
Voss is somewhat tired; Vero- 
nika’s life can be equated with 
that of Norma Desmond _ in 
Sunset Boulevard, however, 
Fassbinder’s revitalizing plot 
presentation merits the viewing 
of this uniquely directed film. 

Veronika Voss-is now show- 
ing at the Nickelodean Theater. 


Biting the Big Apple 


By Heather Graham 

On February 1, The Student 
Arts League sponsored an open 
discussion which focused on 
“Careers in Art,” in the Francis 
Colburn Gallery. Bill Davidson, 
Associate Professor of art at 
UVM, and Frank Owen, visiting 
artist, spoke to a group of about 
20 of their experiences in 
breaking into the art world, 
Each related their own begin- 
nings in different local commu- 
nities to the need to deal with 
the New York scene’ as‘ an 
important and inevitable source. 
For Owen, it was a 1969 move 
to New York after several years 
in the tightly Knit artistic circle 
in Sacramento, California, while 
Davidson experienced New York 
during a 1981-82 sabbatical. 
Both Owen and _ Davidson 
stressed timing, a certain appeal 
to a particular artistic or social 
climate, and luck, as important 
to artistic success in the Big 
Apple, The option of graduate 
work towards an MFA _ was 
another discussed, as well as that 
of art education, routes pursued 
by both Owen and Davidson. 
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Dealing with galleries, the often 
discouraging process of knocking 
on doors, having slides screened 
and eventual presentation of 
work, was another topic which 
surfaced. 


Of primary importance to 
many young graduating artists is 
the dark reality of financial 
difficulty. After some discussion 
the issue seemed to become one 
of personal priorities. Is the 
artist willing to. exist on sub- 
sistence level while trying to 
both earn his or her living and 
support his or her art? Does each 
artist need the satisfaction of 
public acknowledgement and 
acceptance, or can an_ artist 
subsist on, as Aurore Chabot, 
ceramist in the art department, 
pointed out, more private, more 
personal rewards, based on an 
absolute need to live and create 
art? 

The Student Arts League is 
‘planning another open _ dis- 
cussion session dealing with 
Careers in Art; faculty members 
of both art and art historical 
viewpoints will be present. ® 
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- FOR THE 
FIRST TIME EVER 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% Discount for all 7 
UVM students with ID 


24 Hour Road and Wreck Service 


Complete automotive work 
Foreign and Domestic Cars — 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
: TEXACO 864-9535 
Burlington vis 


SALOMON SR 80 
BOOT BINDING SYSTEM 


30% OFF 


COME IN AND LET US 
SHOW YOU THIS 

SALOMON REVOLUTIONARY NEW 

CROSS-COUNTRY SYSTEM 


The Cross Country Source 


FIFA I 


85 Main Street, Burlington 658-3313 


MAM. 
“Its Time to Celebrate!” 
It’s MaMa Mia Week: 
Italian Food at its Finest. 
FEB. 7th thru 10th 
“Pasta Bar...Bread Bar...Salad Bar... and a dif- 
ferent Italian Specialty Entree each Night! All 


you can eat!!” 
x Seconds Please at Wright x 


Recharge Your Body With 
Exciting Youthful Energy 


ATC 


Dinner Meal Period 
Save 10% of Regular Price of $4.05 
with this coupon 


| 
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American Tae Kwon Do Center 


Pee nn Ter ea ys Raat { 
Dore te ee ee eee 3 


e Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 

- Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 

Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 

¢ Develop minds that are sharp; clear & peaceful. 

e Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 

e Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, arthritis, asthma. 
¢ Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense 3 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 


- Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 
. Internationally Certified 6th Degree Master 
- Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examiner 


e 28 years experience 
« Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, Korea 


° Taught& Lecturedin many European, Asian & American Countries 


NEW YEARS SPECIAL 


3 month program 

Regularly $156.95 

Now only......999" 
Call now 658-5767 


ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlington, V¥ 


Sunday Feb. 6 at 7:30 & 10:30—$8.00 
Tickets Available at the Door. 


404 MAIN STREET + 863-3322 
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UVM’s Bill Brown tries a jump shot in last pe usdays 90-71 win over Niagara. Last night, 
against UNH, the Cats were not as successful. 


Effort Goes For Naught 


By Andy Cook 

DURHAM, N.H. — Now this 
is beginning to get ridiculous. It 
had happened too much already, 
but it happened again last night 
to the delight of 1,760 Wildcat 
fans here at Lundholm gym. 

After making somewhat of a 
miraculous comeback when 
defeat seemed imminent, the 
basketball Cats lost to their 
longtime foe, New Hampshire, 
71-69,0n a Dan Nolan hoop at 
the buzzer. The win must have 
been particularly satisfying for 
Coach Gerry Friel, whose team 


Records Set 


was knocked off by UVM by 
one point here a year ago. 

UNH is now 10-7 overall 
and 4-0 in the league. Vermont 
is now 5-15 and 2-6. 

With the score tied 65-65 
with 3:57 left, Al McClain 
scored two, and Nolan followed 
with a stuff to give his team a 
four-point lead. But UNH missed 
the front end of four one-and- 
one’s and that enabled Vermont 
to come back and tie the game 
with nine seconds left on a Bill 
Brown basket. 

Vermont led by as many as 


ten points in the first half and 
carried a six-point advantage at 
half time. Peter Cole was the hot 
man for the Cats as he gave UNH 
fits with his inside play. 

Cole, Brown, and Tim 
Woodlee each had 12) 
points apiece to lead Vermont. 
New Hampshire was led by its 
talented backcourt of McClain 
(18 points) and Robin Dixon. 


But win or lose last night; 
nothing this week was going to 
overshadow Saturday’s 90-71 
win over Niagara. You may not 


continued on page 24 


Track Team Leaves UNH, 


St. Lawrence in Its Wake 


By Sean Mehegan 


Baton Rouge, LA (CPS) — 
Black college presidents’ opposi- 
tion-to the NCAA’s (National 


new, tougher academic standards 
for athletes may soon broaden 
into a general attack on stan- 
dardized tests, black leaders at a 
special meeting at Southern 
University last week warned. 
“We have not fought hard 
enough against standardized 


Stone told the press after the 
meeting. ““This thing opens up a 
real Pandora’s box.” 

Standardized tests like the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
and the ACT (American College 
Testing exam) can’t predict 
accurately how the student is 
going to do in college, Stone 
added. : 

Stone led the opposition at 
the NCAA’s convention in early 
January to new rules that will 
require athletes to maintain a 
2.0 grade point average in a 
variety of science and language 
courses, and to have at least a 
700 on their SATs or a 15 on 
their ACTs in order to be eligible 


to compete in intercollegiate 
sports. 

At the convention, Stone 
called the new rules “patent 
racism’? because they would 
have the effect of barring many 
blacks from intercollegiate 


sports. 


Collegiate Athletic Association) . 


tests,’ Southern President Jesse . 


Opposition Planned, 
Black Educators Say 


To press his charge, Stone 
called the meeting of 20 black 
movement leaders last week. But 
the leaders decided to go after 
standardized testing itself rather 
than the NCAA, at least for the 
moment. 

In a statement released just 
after the meeting, Educational 
Testing Service (ETS) President 
Gregory Anrig agreed standar- 
dized tests shouldn’t ‘be used to 
determine academic eligibility. 

“The proposed use of a 
fixed cutoff score on nationally 
standardized admissions tests 
will have effects that may not 
have been fully realized before 
this decision was reached,” he 
wrote, 

In using the tests as factors 
in admissions, different schools 
use different cutoffs. 

In an attachment, Anrig 
noted that 56 percent of all the 
blacks who took the SAT in 
1981 scored under 700. The 
average black student combined 
score was 707. 

Anrig agreed the “issue cuts 
across racial lines’? because white 
students’ average score in 198] 
was 927. 

Critics have long criticized 
the SATs for being culturally- 
biased in favor of white stu- 
dents. Stone says his group will 
first try to mobilize the. black 
community to help him publi- 
cize those biases. @ 
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Cats Engineer 
Two More Losses 


By Alex Nemerov 


The UVM _ hockey team 


ended a perfect month with 3-0 
and 8-2 losses to RPI last week- 
end. The Cats finished January 
with an 0-7 record, the first time 
they had gone winless for an 
entire month since they lost all 


five games in November, 1975. 
It was the first winless January , 
for them since 1967. In the 
seven losses this past January, 
they scored only nine goals. 
They allowed 48. The twin 
setbacks, one in Burlington, the 
other in Troy, New York, left 
their overall record at 3-17. 
They are now 1-12 in the 
ECAC, a mark which is by far 
their worst since they joined 
Division I in 1974-75. 
The first leg of the home- 
and-home series, at Gutterson, 
was played before a_ half-full 


goals 


house of 1,735. The Engineers 
scored early. - Norris Jordan 
handed the puck to RPI’s Adam 
Oates just inside the Vermont 
blueline, and Oates beat UVM 
goaltender Mike Mundorf at 
12475 

Although the Vermont 
defensemen played a_ steadier 
game than in their last two home 
appearances (a 7-2 loss to 
Harvard, and a 9-1] loss to New 
Hampshire), Mundorf still had to 
face 43 shots, including 22 in 
the third period. 

After - Oates’ goal, the 
Engineers made it 2-0 at 13:45 
of the first period. John Carter 
scored the goal, finishing off 
a three-way passing play with 
linemates Mark Jooris and Mariy 
Dallman, There were no more 
until late in the third 


continued on page 24 


Coming off a highly emotional victory over New 
Hampshire at Bates College last week, the UVM men’s 
indoor track team continued its winning ways with a 
resounding triumph at St. Lawrence on Saturday, Led 
by co-captain Steve Shea and Phil Hovencamp, both 
of whom won two events, UVM took the tri-meet 
with 82 points, besting visiting Colgate, which gar- 
nered 66 points, and host St. Lawrence, which 
accumulated 37, 

Coach Ed Kusiak, who could not help but be 
pleased with his squad’s 4-0 showing so far, lauded 
Shea and Hovencamp for doing a “good job.” Shea, 
‘who won the 400-meter run with a time of 51.1, also 
took the 300 meters in a field house record-setting 
time of 36.1. 

Hovencamp, who shattered the UVM shot put 
record at Bates with a heave of 52’5%”’, excelled once 
again with a victory in the shot put (51’ 9”) and the 
35-pound weight throw (49’5”’), 

Other key performances were turned in by Sam 
Davis, who won the 3000m run (8:37.8), Steve 
Phelps, who captured the 800 meters in two minutes 
flat (as well as anchoring two victorious relay teams), 
and Jim Rideout, who took first place honors in the 
triple jump (44’3”). 

Despite these shining deeds, however, the meet 


was anything but a shoe-in. Not only was Colgate a 
perennial track and field power, but UVM was 
without a pole vaulter, which immediately put them 
11 points behind the opposition. 

‘‘We knew we were in for a heck of a race,” said 
Kusiak. “When we had to spot them those 11 points, 
we knew that we were in trouble. This was the most 
emotional meet I’ve ever been involved in.” 

Indeed, UVM was behind most of the way. The 
key race, according to Kusiak, was Shea’s 300m 
victory, both because Shea ran hurt, and because he 
ran against a state high school champion from Col- 
gate, ‘“‘We had to have that one,” said Kusiak. 

After the New Hampshire win at Bates, Kusiak’s 
team responded magnificently in another pressure- 
packed tri-meet. 

“After winning the Bates meet,” said Kusiak, 
‘Gt’s kind of tough to accept defeat. We were deter- 
mined not to go back to a second place performance, 
and we didn’t fold under pressure.” 

The women’s team also found itself on the road 
in a tri-meet, held at Dartmouth, The result was 
slightly different, however, as they placed second 
with 48 points. New Hampshire had 49% and Dart- 
mouth had 25%, 

Some marvelous performances were turned in by 
UVM, attesting to the closeness of the meet, Katrina 


Geurkink took the shot put competition with a throw 
of 43°9”, She was followed by two teammates. 

Sara Houghaboom, Chris Boehner, Cheryl 
Hurtubise and Melissa Moran garnered the 4 x 220 
relay race with a time of 1:48.1, which is one of the 
five best times in New England for this event. 


Boehner, whose performance drew praise from 
Coach Kusiak as “‘pretty unbelievable,” also captured 
the long jump (18’3”), and placed third in the 55 
meter dash. Moran also won the 55-meter hurdles 
(8.87), and Houghaboom collected first place in the 
60-yard dash (7.51). 

The twe-mile relay, which Kusiak termed a ‘‘very 
emotional race,” Was won by UVM’s Patti Roach, 
Libby Greany, Karen Izbiki and Karen Bucke in a 
time of 9:41.40, 

“We hate to lose by that little,” said Kusiak. 
“There were some very big performances; although 
it’s not a very big team,” He concluded, “We should 
do very well in championship meets.” 


Track Notes: Another record, besides the one set by 
Hovencamp, was achieved by a UVM team member i in 
the. win over New Hampshire last week. Lucas Peluffo 
set a new UVM mark with a time of 66.9 in the 
500-meter dash. e 
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SERS HS ER CEC 


Lave Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


| 4 st 7) 482-7420 
z ass in your area 
® KA Ig Beginning January 23 


Educational Center Take Advantage of our 


TEST PREPARATION Transfer Privileges 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 Call for details 
For information About Other Centers in More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE; 800-223-1782 


Position qe: June 3 - 21, 1983 


° Applications and additional 
information regarding responsibilities 
and remuneration available from: 


a) 


CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


Ninoosk), VT, 655-2044 


* Billings Information Desk 

¢ Waterman Information Desk 

¢ Residence Hall Advisors 

¢ Dean of Students Office (Nicholson Bldg) 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: FEBRUARY 18, 1983 


For further information contact: Cindy Baxter, ext. 3380. 
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CENTER FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
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There is no athlete I have admired as much as 
tennis great Bjorn Borg. He not only possessed all the 
qualities of the perfect competitor, but he- also 
seemed to be a genuinely fine person. In the heat of a 
match, he had steel nerves and never lost control of 
his emotions. His trance-like concentration could 


Harry Eastman 


The 


Perfect | 
Competitor 


? 


never be broken. He was a modest winner, soft- 
spoken and thoughtful, and — on the rare occasions 
when he had to be — a model loser. These characteris- 
tics, combined with his ferocious top-spin forehand 
and his two-handed precision backhand, formed what 
_] thought to be the ideal tennis player. 
So when I first learned that Borg was retiring, I 
was extremely disappointed. Actually the word 
retirement was carefully avoided by Borg and his 
representatives in his announcement that for the 
second straight year he would not play the Grand 
Prix circuit (including Wimbledon and the United 
States Open). The purpose of this, of course, is to 
keep his multi-million dollar endorsement contracts 


intact. Although he will play some exhibition 
matches and plans to enter one Grand Prix event in 
Monte Carlo,where he and his wife Mariana reside, 
Bjorn Borg has essentially retired. He says that tennis 
is no longer fun, and that he doesn’t have the desire 
or the energy to play the tour and regain his former 
number-one world ranking, He just has other priori- 
ties, 

Last year Borg tried to balance these other 
priorities with the wearisome travel and play of the 
tour by limiting the number of tournaments that he 
would compete in, However, this came into conflict 
with a Grand Prix rule that stated unless a player 
plays in at least ten events, he must play in the 
qualifying rounds for each tournament which he 
enters. For Borg, who only wanted to play in seven 
such events, this defeated his purpose of competing in 
fewer tournaments. He would have to show up a 
week earlier to play in the qualifiers. He petitioned 
the Men’s International Tennis Council for a waiver, 
but the nine-man committee with a narrow “a rule is 
a rule” mentality said that Borg would have to 
qualify despite statements on Borg’s behalf from 
Jimmy Connors, John McEnroe, Ivan Lendl, and 
Guillermo Vilas, Borg took the decision in stride and 
announced that he still wanted to spend more time at 
home with his wife, So he withdrew from all Grand 
Prix events for the remainder of 1982, but vowed 
that in 1983 he would be back on the tour in top 
form. But judging from last week’s decision his new 
priorities haven’t changed. 

It seemed obvious last fall in a challenge match 
between Borg and Connors. The intensity shown so 
many times on Center Court at Wimbledon wasn’t 
there. He showed brief flashes of the old Borg, but 
missed several-shots that he used to make with ease. 
He no longer was the svelte cheetah on the court, 
pouncing upon a short ball and rifling a passing shot 


by his opponent, He was just going through the 
motions, He lost six of seven such matches to Con- 
nors, Considering this, I’m glad that he has decided to 
abandon the tour, It’s not this Borg that I wish to 
remember. 

When he first went professional at 16, he was 
known as the teen angel of tennis, Long golden hair 
and boyish features were his trademarks, not lethal 
passing shots. But he showed quickly that he was 
more than just another schoolgirl idol. At 20 he won 
his first Wimbledon title, surging through the final 
without losing a single set. No man had ever domina- 
ted this tournament the way Borg did. And it is hard 
to imagine anyone ever will. Entering 1980 he had 
won four straight titles there, and once again that 


year he reached the finals to play in what many | 


consider to be the best match of all time. It was the 
best I have ever seen. McEnroe played a heroic game, 
forcing the viewers to forget his Superbrat rap and 
concentrate purely on the tennis. The match went 
five sets, including a 34-minute tie breaker in the 
fourth that went in favor of McEnroe. But in the fifth 
set Borg reached inside for the little extra energy that 
gave him his fifth straight title. After he hit the final 
shot — a clean forehand volley — he sunk to his knees 
and looked skyward, his face seeming to show just a 
little emotion, a bit of relief. It was this image of 
Borg I will remember. 

In an interview last April in the New York Times 
he said, “Now I don’t only think about tennis.” At 
age 26 he has chosen to enjoy some other aspects of 
life. I can’t say that I wouldn’t want him to rejoin the 
tour next year. I would if he had that same hunger 
and intensity that placed him above all others. If he 
decides never to come back, and I believe that this 
will be the case, I hope that he gets as much enjoy- 
ment from life as I have received from watching him 


play. e 


UNH, 71-69 
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period, when Dallman scored at 


‘peeks 


_ The shutout was the first 
against UVM at Gutterson since 
February 1, 1974, when Boston 


believe this, and you are wel- 
come to research this next fact 
to your heart’s content, but the 
fact remains. The victory over 
the Purple Eagles on Super Bowl 
eve was the first win by- an 
admission-charging UVM sports 
team against a Division I oppo- 

- nent at home since October 16, 
when the Soccer Cats beat New 
Hampshire, 1-0. 


But despite the Srlineee of 
that long drought, there was 
every indication that UVM was 
going to finally win the big one 
-at home. Vermont built up a 
44-34 lead at halftime. Then 
Niagara fell (no pun intended) 
flat on its face late in the second 
half as the Cats built up their 
lead as fast as the federal deficit. 
The contest ended symbolically 
with a Cole stuff at the buzzer. 

“It was a great feeling to get 
back and win one,” said Cole. 
“We should be able to go out 
and win our next three games 
(against New Hampshire, Middle- 
bury, and Colgate).” 

And what did coach Bill 
Whitmore and his players discuss 
at halftime with regard to 
holding on to that lead? 

“We were hopeful then,” 


said Cole. “We just talked about — 


important to play patient, smart 
basketball.” 

The key to this Vermont 
performance had to be the 


‘team’s strong front-court per- 
formance. Brown had 26 points, 


Woodlee had 19 and_ was 
unstoppable early on, while Cole 
had 15, including a clutch 
three-point play early in the 
second half when Niagara had 
pulled to within four .points, 
52-48. 

Following the Cole play, 
Brown hit two: hoops and Cole 
came back with another to make 
it 61-48 Vermont, and with 


under 12:30 to go the lead 
would never be in question 
again, 


Vermont had been hot from 
the beginning, jumping out to a 


by forward Joe Alexander, Nia- 
gara jumped back into things, 
but Woodlee scored Vermont’s 


occurred in Buffalo last season, 
when the Cats were swamped 
109-78. The 109 points were the 
most scored by a team since the 
ECAC North (Atlantic) was 
founded in 1979... Going into 
last night’s game with Vermont, 
New Hampshire was trying for 
its first season sweep over UVM 
since 1972...¢;uard Mike Curran 
was high score: tor the Purple 
Eagles on Saturday. He had 17 
points... Coie is looking forward 
to the nine team playoff format. 
“We’ve played so well against 
some of the better teams (like 
Holy. Cross and Northeastern) 
and we know we can play well 
against them agai,” he said... 
Vermont’s “second chance” sea- 
son will probably begin on 


‘March 8. With a 2-5 conference 
6-0 lead on two baskets by ; 
Brown and one by Hudson. Led | 


{ 


next ten points to keep the Cats ' 


on top by two, 20-18. Then the 
rest of the team joined the 
scoring contest, giving UVM a 
30-20 lead with 7:35 left to go 
in the half. 


What’s Cookin’: UVM now 


has tied the series with Niagara | 


record going into last night’s 
action, the Cats apparently have 
avoided the March 7 playoff 
between the ninth and eighth 
ranked teams.. The win over 
Niagara had UVM in sixth place 
on Tuesday... If the playoffs 
started then, Vermont would be 
playing Boston University (oh, 
the memories), because the 
Terriers are third in the league 
with a 2-0 mark. Holy Cross and 
UNH are first and second. Maine 


how important it was that we 2-2. The last loss to the Purple, is fourth, and Northeastern is 
didn’t force the ball. It was Eagles was embarrassing. It fifth. e 


| 
| 
| 
| 


$ 
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1982 Silver Spoon Award Winners 
for Gourmet Club of America 


We cordially invite you to our restaurant which features 


Czechoslovakian and Austrian specialties, tremendous 
seafood and steaks. Also, delicious thick and juicy Prime Rib. 


Please remember to bring this invitation for a 1 O% discount 


on your meal. Expires April 1, 1983 


Live entertainment for Dancing and Listening (Fri. & Sat.) 
1710 Shelburne Rd., So. Burlington, Vermont 05401 U.S.A. 


Reservations Appreciated Call (802) 862-0073 


RPI goaltender Gerry Fink, 
who entered the game with a 
4.86 goals against average, made 
20 saves to record the shutout, 
his first of the season. He was 
tested ‘severely only twice, once 
early and once late. Early, Mike 
O’Connor fired a rising 25-footer 


that the RPI goalie eee s 


snared with his glove. Late, Matt 
Winnicki had Fink beaten, but 
hit the crossbar, and Rob 
McConnell failed to tap the 
rebound into the open goal. 

_ RPI coach Mike Addesa was 
happy with the win; “In this 
league it is very unusual to win 
on the road and _to record 
a shutout, I was very impressed 
and pleased with the play of 
Gerry Fink,” 


University beat the Cats, 2-0. 
“Vermont gained an edge in 
the second period, but I thought 
the line of Jak Bestle, Frank 
Ferrara, and Serge Mercier 
turned the momentum back to 
our side,” said Addesa. ‘I’m 


grateful and feel fortunate to 
have won.” 


Saturday’s game remained 


scoreless through the first 
period. Mike Knodra scored for 
RPI at 7:14 of the second, and 
the Cats began the final period 
trailing by just that one goal. 
Although UVM ended its prodi- 
gious scoreless streak with goals 
from Mark Litton and Winnicki 


in the third period, the Engin- 
eers countered with seven of 
their own, — e 
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A FREE Kodak 
color enlargement! 


@ Pay for two, get the third enlarge- == 
ment free, processed by Kodak 
@ Up to 16" x 24” enlargements 
made from KODACOLOR Film 
negatives, color slides, color 
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@ Offer ends February 23, 1983. 


PhotoGarden 


College St. Downtown 
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Free Catalog of Quali 
Outdoor Bhar nnd thn 


REI offers one of the largesi selections of outdoor equip- 
ment, apparel and accessories. Whether you hike, climb, 
run, ski, kayak or cycle, REI has a. unique assortment of 
goods, competitively priced, to send you on any pursuit. 
Send for a free color catalog today and explore the world 
of outdoor adventure at REI. We guarantee satisfaction 
or your money back. 


| Please send me a free color catalog 
Name - 

Address 

City 

State zIP 


P.O. Box C-88127, Seattle, WA 98488 
= Quality Outdoor Gear 
and Clothing Since 1938 AP 


SPOTLIGHT 


A n NCAA championship is more than just an ideal goal for 
the UVM ski teams. Both teams are strong contenders for 
regaining the title which belonged to the men in 1980 and the 
women in 1981. Head coach Chip LaCasse predicts the possibili- 
ty for 1983. “We're ina great position to win it all. We have some 
excellent skiers returning to give us a strong nucleus, and, we had 
an outstanding recruiting year.” 


|e Ba Agricultural Related and Testing Services regulate the 
quality of feed, seed and fertilizer in the state and perform 
laboratory tests such as soil analysis. Last year these activities in- 
cluded approximately 13,500 analyses. 


L aboratory experiences enhance classroom learning for UVM 
students. In many scientific disciplines the laboratory is the 
great outdoors. Students of forest ecology can enroll in a one- 
credit course this spring that will take them to the Great Smokey 
Mountain National Park, the Piedmont Forests of Georgia, and 
the coastal plain and Hobcaw Barony of South Carolina. The 
cost of food, travel, and lodging for the 10-day trip is only $95 
per student. 


FREE OF CHARGE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC: (Selected Events) 


Bailey/Howe Library: Special collections: “Literary References to Wine.” 


Today: “Oral Reading of Selected Works,” by Gunnar Urana, 8 p.m. 
“Der Bohrer,” from the television series, “The Criminal Museum,” 216 
Living/Learning Commons, 7 p.m. 


Monday: “Recent Works,” wood sculptures by R.G. Solbert. of Ran- 
dolph, Vt. through Feb. 13. 

“Masks for Mardi Gras,” by Tracy Leavitt and Suzanne Stimik, Church 
Street Center. 


Tuesday: “Persona,” one in the series of Lunch Bunch Films, 12- noon. 
“Narrative Images,” photos and sculpture by R. Salzman, Francis Col- 
burn Gallery, 5 p.m. 


Wednesday: “Women’s Role in Management,” (seminar) with Louise 
Weiner, vice-president of Magrams, part of series on textiles, merchandis- 
ing, and consumer studies, 108 Terrill, 4:10 p.m. 

“The Plough and the Stars,” (film) presented by the Irish Studies Pro- 
gram, 115 Living/Learning Commons, 10 p.m. 


“Is Vermont's Agriculture a Clean Industry?” with E. Allen Cassell, Water 
Resources, Memorial Lounge, Waterman, 7:30 p.m. 


Friday: “Presenting Poets From High School,” with host Recille Hamrell, 
Church Street Center, 8 p.m. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1283 , 
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THE KING OF THE BLUES RETURNS TO BURLINGTON 47) 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 11 AT THE FLYNN THEATRE. TWO 
SHOWS: 7:30 & 9:30. TICKETS, WHICH RANGE FROM AN. 
$8:75 TO *10.75, ARE ON SALE NOW AT THE CAMPUS 
TICKET STORE, BAILEY'S, & THE FLYNN BOX OFFICE. 
FOR INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS, OR CREDIT 
CARD PURCHASES, CALL 656-3085. 


Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide. 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B, New York. New York 10019 


Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof Produced by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany. GA «© 1982 


Theta Chi Brothers Sought 


Theta Chi fraternity is rebuilding at 
UVM. The fraternity’ is looking for men 
who want to form a strong brotherhood 
using spirit, dedication, pride, sharing, 
and knowledge. 

“‘Alma Mater first and Theta Chi for 
Alma Mater.’’ The Theta Chi motto is 
an integral part of the fraternity; it allows 
the brother to belong to an organization 
that will not interfere with his studies. 

The Greek system at the University 
of Vermont develops personality, offers 
advice and counsel, broadens outside in- 
terests, furthers socialization, enlarges 
contacts, enhances loyalty, and assists 
in orientation. 

The Theta Chi brother will not only 
learn the Creed of the Fraternity, “but 
will learn that his greatest debt ‘is to him- 
self and that when he has paid that debt 
the brother will have fulfilled any obliga- 
tion to his friends and to Theta Chi.’’* 

Contact Herb Durfee at Wright 221 
or x3091. 

*“College Fraternities’ pub. by the 
National Interfraternity Conference. 


Dr. Caldicott to Speak 


On Wednesday, Feb. 9, at 8:00 p.m. 
Dr. Helen Caldicott will be speaking on 
the medical effects of nuclear war. Dr. 
Caldicott is a world famous pediatrician - 
and president of Physician for Social 
Responsibility. The event will be held at 
the Patrick Gym on UVM campus. 


Workshop on Nutrition 


The Spring 1983 Human Nutrition 
and Foods class (Educational Methods in 
Nutrition) is gearing up for a half-day 
workshop on nutritional issues pertinent 
- |to UVM § students. The workshop is 
scheduled for early April so keep your 
ears open. It should be fun and informa- 
tive. 


Design Workshop 


Persons at Lake Placid, the summer 
program established. last year in the 
Adirondack Mountain resort village by 
Parsons School of Design, in 1983 will 
consist of intensive one and two-week 
workshops in clay, metals, fibers/surface 
design, printmaking, papermaking and 
photography. The sessions begin the week 
of June 26 and end August 19. 

The workshops, for which under- 
graduate or graduate credits may be 
earned, are designed to give participants 
of varying backgrounds, students as well 
as practicing professionals, an oppor- 
tunity to develop new skills and refine 
familiar techniques under the direction of 
master artists and leading craftsmen. 


FOR SALE 


Stereo for Saie Denon Integrated 


= terested 


Amp 530 New Condition 60 or 862-8 
watts/ch $270.. Cizek Model 1, 2 & 
way speakers 100 watts max used 3 | Students 


times. $340 - new, asking $280. Call 
Spence, 863-9786. 


utilities 


ing, full 
Housing 

Rooms available for spring semester. 
-#2Call 863-9198 or 656-2688. field. 
UVM. 
oomate wanted. Nearly on cam- 
Includes 


Riis 


dergrad or Grad. Student in ex-. 


26 


change for work around a country 
home near UVM. 


= chopping wood etc. 


snow & garbage removal), free park- 
washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C 
ski trails, and acres of recreational 


Fort Ethan Allen Housing, 


semester, 


Fees for each two-week workshop 
are $300 and $260 for room and board, 
$20 for registration and a surcharge of 
$50 for those seeking credit, Laboratory 
fees range from $15 to $45 and are 
determined by the nature of the work- 
shop taken. 

A brochure detailing courses and 
schedules may be obtained by writing tc 
the Office of Special Programs, Parsons 
School of Design, 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, NY 10011, or by calling (212 
741-8975. 


Winter Discovery Trail 


The Green Mountain Audubon 
Nature Center is announcing the opening 
of a Winter Discovery Trail. Brochure 
guides to the trail are available at the 
‘Visitor’s Center on Sherman Hollow 
Road and at the Sugar House on Hunting- 
ton Road. While we encourage skiing and 
snowshoeing on all passable trails, the 
Winter Discovery Trail has many nice 
features that lend itself to winter outings. 
It is generally level in terrain, passes 
through a variety of habitats increasing 
the chance of observing wildlife and 
interesting plant forms and it is easily 
accessible from parking areas. The nature 
center grounds are open every day of the 
year from dawn to dusk. Call 434-3068 
for more information. 


Committed to Kids? 


The King Street Youth Center is 
eagerly looking for 20 students who will 
olunteer one Saturday afternoon to help 
save a service program for local kids. If 
ou can help, please call Susan imme- 
diately! Thank you. 862-6736 or 
862-1286. . 


Burlington Review 


The Burlington Review will be 
appearing next week! The Burlington 
Review, a literary magazine, designed to 
meet the needs of writers and readers 
alike. Issues will be conveniently iocated 
in downtown Burlington, Winooski, and 
all UVM campus departments. The 
Burlington Review — coming soon! 
Pippin 

The University will be presenting 
Pippin, a musical, from February 9 to 12 
at 8:00 p.m,, and a matinee on Saturday, 
Feb, 12, at 2:00, at the Royall Tyler 
Theatre. Pippin is the story of King 
Charlemagne’s son, who “‘tries to find his 
corner of the sky.” Directed by UVM 
senior, Dan Kelin, it is a jazzy musical 
about war, life, sex, love, magic. Tickets 
are $5.00 for the public, and $4.00 for 
students with an ID, children and senior 
citizens. For reservations and informa- 
tion, call 656-2094. 


Shatld= bein. Attention Students: Instructors e American. Foreign. No experience 
in working with plants, wanted to teach one or more = required. Excellent pay. Worldwide 
Call 864-7537 | workshops to 3-6 graders. If you travel. Summer job or career. Send 
79] : have a skill or talent that you think $3 for information. Seafax, Dept. 
Ee © will interest 8 or 11 year olds call F-15, Box 2049, Port Angeles, 

! 4-5 bedroom apartments, me. $5/hr. I'm especially looking Washington 98362. 


| 


included (heat, 


electricity, 


kitchen, fireplace, coin-op 


9-month lease payable by 


including transportation 
ings for counselor 


required, (3) The cover page shall include 
only the title, the date, and an assumed 


for craftspeople who might enjoy 
teaching pottery or other arts. Call 
nights, Randy, 827-3895. 


. | Summer Camp Counselors. 
: night girls camp in New York's 
Adirondack Mountains has open- 


Health Scholar Program 


The Veterans Administration 
announced that it is seeking applications 
for its Health Professional Scholarship 
Program for the 1983 fall school term. * 

The program, authorized by Con- 
gress, provides support for baccalaureate 
and master’s nufsing students on a 


“pay-back-in-service basis. The scholarship 


provides tuition, educational expenses 
and a monthly stipend with participants 
agreeing to serve a minimum of two yeais 
as a ful!l-i.me registered nurse in one of 
VA’s 172 hospitals or 226 outpatient 
clinics. 

Applications for the scholarships and 
information about the program are 
available from the VA Health Professionai 
Scholarship. Program, Office of Academic | 
Affairs, DM&S (14N), 810 Vermont | 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20420. 
Requests for applications may be made to 
the Scholarship Program between January 
3 and May 10, 1983. Completed applica- 
tions must be submitted to the Scholar- 
ship Office no later than June 1, 1983. 


Work-study Job Available 


Work study positions are available 
for students who wish to work as PFG 
student security guards. Interested indivi- 
duals should be able to work from 6-11 
hours per week. Positions available NOW! 
Please contact Recreational Sports, Pat- 
rick Gym, Room 219 (ext. 4485). 


Women’s Basketball 


The 1983 University of Vermont 
Women’s Invitational Basketball Tourna- 


name. Each essay shall be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope containing on the 
outside the assumed name and within the 
real name. and address of the author. (4) 
Submit essays to Professor Kenneth 
Holland, Department of Political Science, 
The Old Mill, no later than March 1, 
1983. 


Billings Center Project 


If any student organization, or other 
group of students, would like a presenta- 
tion on the current status of the Billings 
Center Project please contact Dave 
Spector, Student Association President 
(x2053) or Patrick Brown, Director of 
Student Activities. This informative pre- 
sentation includes a history of the pro- 
ject, slides describing the various com- 
ponents and a review of the funding 
strategy. This presentation will also be 
included in a Student Association General 
Assembly in February. 


Management Seminar 


The Student Alumni Executive 
Council in conjunction with the Center 
for Career Development is sponsoring a 
career seminar entitled ‘Management for 
All Majors” on Wednesday, February 16 
at 7:60 p.m. The evening will feature 
panel and small group discussions with 
area Alumni who are involved in the 
management profession in a variety of 
fields. This program is for all majors and 
will be held in 115 Commons area of the 
Living/ Learning Center. For more 
information contact Pam Brown at the 
Center for Career Development or Amy 
Gillard at the Alumni Office. 


ment is scheduled for February 12-13 in| 
Patrick Gymnasium. Anyone interested in 
attending may purchase tickets at the 
door. Ticket prices are: students $1.00 
and adults $2.00. For more information, 
please call 656-4441. “Hoop” you’ll all 
come! 


Essay Contest 


A $100 prize will be awarded for the 
best essay in the field of political science 
written by a University of Vermont 
undergraduate. Students are encouraged 
to submit essays they have written for 
their political science courses. They may 
modify previously-composed essays or 
may submit entirely new efforts. The 
winning essay must fall into one of the 
five subfields of the discipline: American 
politics, political theory; internationa: 
relations, comparative government, or 
political behavior. 

Rules: (1) Essays shall not exceed 
5000 words and shall be typewritten and 
double-spaced. (2) Standardized foot- 
noting and bibliography format are 


classifieds: ‘classifieds. classifieds: elassieaen 
' Ssifieds: classifieds-classifieds- classifieds ae 


= Men! women! Jobs on 


favors, glassware, 


Commission, own hours. 


Over- 
1-800-323-3101. 


- instructors in 


pus. $185 per month. to and from campus: Call 656-3228. 3 = 
utilities, big room. Call 658-4514. | : Rete teale) Es Bassa : cae from Ea S Dae pane 
2 # Ing, ' , - = Philippines, Thailand, Sri Lanka, 7. 

One Person wanted to fill six room i HELP WAD WANTED — | nastics, arts/crafts, pioneering, . Malta, Malaysia, Hong Kong, PAUL'S CATHED: 

house with five UVM students. ] Overseas Jobs - Su cet eas = music, photograpy, drama, dance, Singapore, China, South Sea Sundays: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 
ay 5125/month and utilities. Located | round. Europe, S, Amer., compuser, R.N., general counselors. = Jslands, etc. Over 85 oriental cor- 5:30 p.m. 

downtown. Call 864-9354. Australia, Asia. All fields. $500- & Information available in Placement respondence clubs listed!! Send only FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 

‘ $1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free | Office OF arite: Andrew Rosen, : $3 to: D. Koback, Asian Penpals Robert Durand 

ree Room and Board for older | info. Write JC Box 52-Vt. Corona | Point O'Pines Camp, 221 Harvard © P.O, Box 1604, Woonsocket, Rhode 864-0471 or 658-2115 

Del Mar, Ca: 92625. Avenue, Swarthmore, PA 19081. = Island 02895. 
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‘Management 


Student Sales Rep to sell formal 
sportswear, 
novelties to Greeks, dorms, clubs. 


Custom Favor Company toll free 


Asian Female Penpals!!! Meet pretty 


EMBA Freshmen 


Do you think your grades are not an 
accurate reflection of your study time? 
Are you a procrastinator? Do you have 
trouble getting motivated to study? - 

If you’ve answered “yes” to any or 
all of these questions — come to the Time 
Workshop, conducted by 
Alice D. Outwater of the Counseling and 
Testing Center on Wednesday, February 
9, at 4:30 in 301 Williams. This program 
will be very beneficial and is sponsored 
by the EMBA Resource Center. 


Slade Coffeehouse 


The Cellar Door Coffeehouse pre- 
sents Mary Anne Samuels and Benedict 
Koelher at Slade Hall (Redstone campus), 
Thursday, Feb. 3 at 9:00. Stop by for an 
enjoyable evening of- traditional and folk 
music played on the guitar, tin whistle, 
bagpipes and dulcimer. If you’ve ever 
thought about coming to a coffeehouse, 
you shouldn’t miss this one. Only $1.50. 
Munchies available, BYOB 656-4228 for 
info. 
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Thursdays: 6:30 p.m. 


Call 
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THURS 2/3 


MISC 


Winterfest Executive Meeting at 
Blundell House, Redstone Cam 
pus. 7:00 : 
Winterfest Field Committee, at 
Bludnell House. 7:30 : 


Slade Hall Coffeehouse presents 
Mary Ann Samuels: and Benedict 
Koehler, fine folk musicians.. at 


Slade Hall Coffeehouse, 
Redstone Campus, UVM. 9:00 


FILM. 


SA Film, D.O.A., at BIO6 Angell ec- 
ture.Ct. 7, 9:30 &.12 : 


SAT 2/5 


SPORTS 


Hockey - women, at’ Nor- 
theastern. 1:00 

Hockey - men, af Cornell. 5:30 
UVM Carnival, Stowe. Time TBA 
Indoor Track - men, at Plattsburgh 
State. 12:00 


MON 2/7 


SEMINAR 


Dr. E. B. Henson, UVM, Asbestos in 
the Environment, \05 Marsh Life 
410 


THURS 2/10 


SPORTS 


‘Hockey - men, Middlebury 7 30 
Swimming - women. Midaledury 
30 


THEATER 


The University Players presents Pip- 
pin, at the Royall Tyler Theoter 
8-00 


FILM 


SA Film, Let the Good Times Roll. 
Bit lk Angell Lecture Ctr 7.9.31) % 


WED 2/9 


SPORTS 


Basketball - men, at Middlebury 
7:30 


SPEAKER 


Dr. Helen Caldicott of Physicians for 
Social Responsibility will soeok On 
Medical Effects of Nuclear War, in 
~atrick Gym. 8:00 


RECEPTION 


R. G. Solbert, Vermont Artist. at The 
Gallery, Living/teaming Ctr 4 


Swimming - men, at Mass. 4:00 
Swimming - women, at Dart: 
mouth. 4-00 

Basketball - women, Maine 2.00 
Gymnastics - men, MIT.2.00 


FILM 


IRA Film,.American Werewolf in Lon- 
don, 235 Marsh Life Science. ? 30 
E9308 A2 


TUES 2/8 


SPORTS 


Swimming - men. at Albany State 
A400 

Basketball - women, at of 
Michaels 7-00 


WW8_- 2/4, Peter Moriarty and Dan 
Higgins, The Photograph as Socia 
Document, Francis Colburn 
* 5Ilery; Willianns Hall, UVM 
V24 - 2/4, Watercolors, Barbara 
Smail, Church Street Center 

2/8 - 2/22, Rick Salzman, Narrative 
Images, Francis Colour Gailery 
Nithionns Hall, EWM 


SUN 2/6 


SPORTS 


Indoor Track - women, with Cor 
tiand State. Albany State, Platt 
sourgh State, and Mass. !:00 


Chun Hee Oh 


MEETING 


Rising Sun Coalition week! 


ry eating Firer iace. LOUNGE 


_ 1 - 2/28, Paintings of Haitian artist 
Futz Ducheine, 9 Church Street 
27 - 2/13, R.G. Solbert, Recent 
Works, The ‘-allery, -Living/Learn 
irs y Cte LVM 

1/5 - 4/30, Literary References To 
Wine, from Special Collect 
lobb 


hogeeamung Ctr 720 


LECTURE 


Frank Owen, Painter. Fleming 
Museum. 10:00 


THEATER 


The University Players oresent Pip- 
pin, ot the Royall Tyler Theatre 
890 


FORUM 
|live interview -forum, on WIUV 
th. Mayor Bernard Saunders “| 
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WIth oreane «in Questions, 901 on 
the FM cial 4:00 


nie 


(Howe Lilbron 


FRI 2/4 


Deadline to register for Nursing 
Seminar to be held 2/18, Howard 
Johnson's White Room, 8:30 -4:00 


IMUSIC 


SA Concerts presents Warren 
Zevon and Aztec Two-Step, O ‘he 


Flynn, neater 7 30 & IQ 


Oi i VIEW IN THE GALLERIES OF THF 
“ EMING MUSEUM, UVM: 

The Ancient World, Fleming, 
Museum, UVM 
Selections From the European and 
American Collections, Fleming 
] Museum, UVM ‘ 
Selections From the Oliver Orton 
{ Collection, Fleming Museum, LVM 
Adornments, Fleming Museun 


FILM 


irish Studies Program presents The 
Plough and the Stars, directed by 
anry Ford. in 216 Living/eearmng 
Bee IMIMONS 8.00 - 

SA Film, Elephant Man, FREE, North 


nae, Billings. 8:00 


FILM. 


SA Film, 


Hockey - men. at Princeton 7:30 
UVM Carnival, Stowe Time TRA 


KAcyna. 7 4 


M 


Thunderball, BIO? 


72 


¥ 9.30 
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57 6 CORNER 
1f1E€dS««« | apes eee 3 
: aK : i x) Seniors wishing to interview with the following cor- 
i —— eee : [2] porations must have a credential file set up and must 
i : sei i submit a resume.FOR EACH CORPORA I ON, in per- 
' Mail to: Vt. Cynic/ Billings Ctr/UVM { . son, to the Center for Career Development on the 
i $2 a week for up to 25 words. : following dates: . 
: ‘ | \e) Feb. 3-4 Feb. 7-8 Feb. 9-11 
H Data General Corp. Ciba-Geigy/Ag.Div. Jordon Marsh 
i Issue date(s) ‘ U.S. Patent & Feb. 8-9 Feb. 10-11 
/ H Trademark Ames Dept. Stores Consumer Values 
i i Analogic Corp. Liberty Mutual Stores 
Category: k Feb. 3-7 Insurance Corp. U.S. Marine Corps 
b 5 i Westvaco Corp. GTE/Sylvania 
\ Message: 1 Kraft, Inc. R.R. Donnelley 
Lord & Taylor & Sons 


Frito-Lay, Inc. 


Career Workshops are being. conducted by the Career 
Development Staff. See below for further details. 
Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 
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Tues. 2/8 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 
cCop\io> 7-8:30, 216 Writing Effective Cover Let- 
CENTERS ters : 
Y 864-9202 Living/Learning and Application Essays 
658-1717 Wed. 2/9 3-5 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 
g : ! Thur.2/10 2:30 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
-.YOL i n on the Monday before publicatio ; 
Seal See fe NG Must be in our office by-n00 z q Five-week Career Clarification Groups will be conducted by CCD. A 
; t five-week session will commence on Wed., Feb. 9 and a four-week session 
E | willGroup I will be commence on Monday, Feb, 14. All students in- 
174 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON For our records. i terested must call the Center, 656-3450, to sign up for these groups. Their : 
EXECUTIVE DR. SO. BURLINGTON? 17,1, ' is a limit of 12 people per.group. 
aa | : 2 : 
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Wie. There's a tradition at Anheuser-Busch. 
AS. A tradition that says never be satisfied until 
you ve achieved the best. Now, out of this tradition, 
Vet - comesa light beer worthy of the King of Beers. 

por One with a clean, distinctive taste. Budweiser tight 

| It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 
|e that led to the proud list of ingredients and the 
Beechwood Aging process made famous by 


the King of Beers. 
We know the best never comes easy. That's 


why there's nothing else like it. 
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©Anheuser-Busch, Inc. St. Louis, Mo. 


Bring out 
your best. 
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Plowshares and Warheads 


By Maggie Hayes 

On Sept. 9, 1980, eight Catho- 
lic peace activists, selfproclaimed 
as the Plowshare 8, walked through 
the -rear entrance of the General 
Electric Re-entry Division in King 
of Prussia, Pennsylvania, smashed 
two nuclear warhead nose cones 
and poured containers of their own 
blood on classified defense docu- 
ments. 

They prayed and sang awaiting 


their arrest. 


The Plowshare 8 trial proceeded 
with the members of the Catholic 
Left found guilty on March 6, 1981 
on three of seven charges — bur- 
glary, criminal mischief, and cri- 
minal conspiracy. The group was 
comprised of six men and two 
women, one being Jesuit priest 
Daniel Berrigan and -John Schu- 
chardt, a former Vermont resident. 

This. Saturday, a film of. this 
controversial trial will have its 
Vermont premiere after having 
been shown. in Minnesota, Balti- 
more and Montreal and will become 
known internationally with a pre- 
miere at the Berlin Festival in 
Germany in the near future: 

; aK Kok Kk 

In the King of Prussia is no 
ordinary film. Not only does each 
member of the Plowshare 8 play 
their own role in the trial, but 
director and political film-maker 
Emile de Antonio was denied the 
right to film the trial and wrote the 
script based on court transcripts. 
He shot it within two days because 
the eight defendants had to return 
to jail. 

Actor Martin Sheen, known for 
his political activism, plays the 
judge, Samuel Salus, who calls the 
defendants a “pathetic failure” and 
warns the jury not to sympathize 
with the political criminals. 

Why was the trial so arousing 
and enraging to so many? Accord- 
ing to Schuchardt in a 1981 Free 
Press interview, the term “war- 
head” was not allowed to be used 
in the courtroom and Judge Salus 
would not permit discussion of the 
destructive force of the weapons. 
The Plowshare 8 member added 
that key witnesses on the defen- 
dant’s behalf were not allowed to 
testify (including Dr. Helen Caldi- 
cott, pediatrician, president of 
Physicians for Social Responsi- 
bility, and Daniel Ellsberg). Schu- 
chardt charged the Plowshare 8 was 
denied a defense of justification, a 
fundamental right guaranteed by 
Pennsylvania law. 

Although the members were 
found guilty with sentences ranging 
from one and one-half to ten years 
imprisonment, they are now 


released because the case is being 
appealed to a higher court, aecord- 


‘ing to de Antonio in a telephone 
>» interview. Bail had been set at - 


$125,000 each with Daniel Berri- 
gan’s reduced to $50,000 due to 
health reasons. Such amounts 
enraged many, persuading the 
Jesuit Provincial to pay: Berrigan’s 
bail in cash — an unusual act by the 
established religious order. 

As director of the film, de 
Antonio said, “My films have been 
important for America in the 


bo 


struggle for political activism. This 
film has turned me around. It has 
changed my life. 

“I didn’t want to make the 
film. I’m a Marxist and a non- 
believer and I felt it should be done 


-by a Catholic. But when I saw what 


was happening, I became outraged 
and I] said someone damn _ well 
better do something. After all, I 


The Battle for City Hall 


was the best choice for the job.” 
Sheen, a Christian activist, 
according to de Antonio, refused 
any pay for the job and further- 
more gave de Antonio $5,000 to 
help with the film’s costs. De 
Antonio explained Sheen had 


Continued on page 30 


UVM WINTERFEST 
1983 


THURSDAY, FEB. 24 


WINTERFEST DINNER 5-6:30 pm 
Waterman, oie Harris/ Millis 
Dining Halls 


COLLEGE BOWL FINALS — 7:00 pm, 235 Marsh Life Science 
(Sponsored by IRA, PANHEL, IFC) 


BROOMBALL 


FRIDAY, FEB. 25 

BROOMBALL SEMI-FINALS 

“BROOMBALL EAST” All Campus Celebration!!! 
9:00 pm: — 1:00 am, Gutterson Track | 
Free Admission, Age I.D. Required — 
50¢ Beer, 10¢ Hot Dogs, Free Popcorn 
Dance to THE GENERICS - 
Plus — Free Outdoor Ice Skating 

iA Permitting) 


SATURDAY, FEB. 26 
BROOMBALL FINALS I 
SNOW SCULPTURE 11:00 ami 


JUDGING e 


X-COUNTRY SKIRACE — 1:00 pm, Gutterson Field 
| (UVM Outing Club) 


SNOW SHOE RACE Ba00 Dut: Gutterson Field 
(UVM Outine Chib) _@¢ 


SUGAR ON SNOW PARTY. 1:00 pit, Gutterson Field 
(Alpha Zeta Agri. Society) 


CAMPUS SING | 1:00 pm, Ira Allen Chapel 
REHEARSAL 


HOCKEY: =_UVM-ws. BU 7:30 pm, Gutterson Rink 
BILLINGS BEDLAM 10:00 pm, Billings (Sponsored by. %& 
| BERD G Winterfest) =< « "3 
$2.50 Admission | 
Band, Movie, Beer 
Win a lig to FLORIDA atest oie 


there to win. Leaves Sunday 


SUNDAY, FEB. 27 
CAMPUS SING 1:00 pm, Ira Allen Chapel 


(Awards Ceremony tnunediately 
following) 
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ground bein 
ness protection area, or to the 
trespassing on their property, 
then the “NATO fright” is 
quickly cited to still all interfer- 
ence. What is informally known 
aS the “NATO right” can be 
- understood as Germany’s prior- 
ity system, in which military 

ma preempt most other 


‘in a wilder- _ 


War 
efforts to evacuate the German 
civilian population, many people 


“Keep this pamphlet and ‘other 
NEO documents in a secure 
place where they are not readily 
accessible to people who do nor 
have a need to know. A sudden 
surge in discussion of evacuation 
plans could make local national 
officials and the general pub- 
lic apprehensive concerning U.S. 
intent to defend Europe.”’ 

If NATO’s preparations for 
were coordinated with 


would not be as furious as they 


are. Such efforts, however, do 


i _ not exist. Only recently has con- 
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tion begun for school bun- 


Some bunkers will not have 


the n cessaty capacity to accom-_ 


Reems can be put i 
effect in a 


spite of it, one may be “forcibly 


apprehended.” Forceful appre-— 


hension includes the use of 
corporeal force or 
weapons if necessary. 


In 1981 CBS showed the 


already mentioned 
series 
the United States, 
called “The Nuclear Battle- 
field,” which dealt with 


Fulda Gap and 


five-part 


ment. A conserva 


station (Bayrischer 


bought Part I 


rights for Ger 


day, however, 


_ Chemical weapon. dene! 
Nuclear ammunition depo : 


“world crisis situa- 
tion.” If one attempts to flee in 


the use of 


called fhe Defense of _ 
Part Two, | 


tiveness: of this f m as if I ad 


set a date for slaughtering my 
pig — the butcher has been 
called, and nothing more can be 
done about. it — and now you 
come. tom pig every pee 
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editorial 
Kiss and Tell 


Ironically enough, as Pro-Choice advocates are 
recognizing the 10th anniversary of the U.S. Supreme 


Court’s decision to allow abortion, 


the Reagan Ad- 


ministration has recently okayed a ruling that may burst 
their celebrant bubbles. Scheduled to take effect next 
February, the new ruling will require federally funded 
family planning agencies to notify parents of girls under 
18 if the child is given birth control pills, a diaphragm, or 


an interuterine device. 
The “squeal rule’’ 


, as it has been referred to by those 


who contest it, is sparking nationwide controversy, 
especially in Vermont where the state’s major provider of 
birth control, Planned Parenthood, is the state’s = 
federally funded planning agency. 

Many contend the ruling is one of morals and prin- 
ciples. Embodied under the Constitution, the government 
has the right to dictate principles. Morals, since the aboli- 
tion of slavery, have, and must remain, in the hands of 


those that practice them. 


Many parents have been quoted in the local press as 
saying that if they were informed by Planned Parenthood 
that their child wanted birth control, they would try to 
convince the child to give up the sexual relationship. That 
relationship, however, may be based on very responsible 
feelings and should be judged as such. Whether the rela- 
tionship is responsible or not, sex is likely to take place. Ir- 
responsibility is then multiplied by the restriction of pro- 
tection. Certainly, over-the-counter birth control devices 
are still available, devices that have proven not to be as ef- 
fective. Communication is dampened to another degree as 
the sexually active teenager feels she must sneak protec- 


tion. 


Moral judgment then becomes moral decadence. The 
belief that teenage sex is immoral does not constitute its 


end. 


For those teens that have developed close, trusting 
relationships with their parents, the new ruling should not 
pose a problem. Unfortunately, that is not always the case. 
So for those that find themselves in a closed relationship © 
with their parents, bitterness and unwanted pregnancy 
could result. This hardly promotes communication. 

Teenage sex and communication problems between 
parent and child are facts of life. The legislation, if not 
repealed, will not prevent teenagers from having sex, but 
from protecting themselves against unwanted pregnancy. 

If allowing teenagers that freedom is promoting 
teenage or pre-marital sex, taking it away is advocating 
blackmarket — something a lot more serious. 


—J.K. 


Ski Team Coverage Lacking 


To the Editor: 


In response to your non- 
coverage of the UVM ski teams 


‘(men’s and women’s alpine and 


cross-country) I have this to say: 

For the past two issues I 
have waited impatiently to see 
what the Cynic would print 
about the convincing wins of the 


four teams and of the spectacu-~ 


lar performances by certain 
individuals. What do I get to 
read, but NOTHING! 

Right now the rest of the 
UVM community needs to be 


_ proud of one of their varsity 


sports teams because of dis- 
appointments from other un- 
named varsity teams. I don’t 
understand why you aren’t pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the 
ski team. 

They deserve to be covered 
for the following reasons: 

1) They carry out all the 
things a good team should — 
‘they’re supportive of each other 
and they all are extremely 
dedicated to their training and 
competition. 

2) They show quite a bit of 
spirit in skiing for UVM, which 
they shouldn’t have to do alone. 

3) They have a real good 
chance of winning the NCAA’s 
and it would be nice to have 


everyone else cheering them on 
all season. 

I only hope that you'll 
make a concerted effort in the 
coming weeks to pay homage to 
all these guys. THEY’RE 
GREAT! 

Sincerely, 
Dawn DeFuria 


Demarest Treated Unfairly 


To the Editor: 


I was very surprised at the 
article about me which appeared 
in the Cynic (4/3/83). Either 
through a misunderstanding or a 
desire to sabotage my candidacy, 
the reporter completely mis- 
represented my motivations and 
ideas. Statements meant as 
humorous asides were reported 
as serious quotes, The reporter 
failed to refer to the important 
issues of my campaign as out- 
lined in the literature I gave him 
and discussed in the interview. 
In addition, he did not mention 
the broad administrative experi- 
ences I have had with commit- 
tees, budgets, planning and im- 
plementation of ideas which 
enhance my candidacy. 

I would like to clear up 
three points that were misrepre- 
sented: 

1) There is a_ significant 
difference between the incum- 
bent and myself. By being 
unwilling to enter into a cam- 
paign with mudslinging and 
name-calling I had no intention 
of minimizing the harm he has 
done the city by blocking 
creative problem-solving. He has 
obstructed many positive initia- 
tives of the Sanders administra- 
tion. In contrast,-I promise to 
serve the city by being attentive 
to the issues and the merits of an 
argument rather than protecting 


* Burlington’s old guard. As an 


intelligent and independent 
thinker I can work positively 
and effectively towards a better 
future for Burlington. 

2), The opening up of city 
politics to the many who have 
been previously excluded has 
been very positive for Burling- 
ton. People’ previously had 
thought that city politics was 
“too complex” for “ordinary 
people.”” Now we all know that 
the contribution of ‘ordinary 
people” not associated with 
traditional special interest power 
is essential’ for the healthy 
working of the city. 

3) The Sanders administra- 
tion has come up with many 
important initiatives that make 
Burlington a better place to live 
(programs for youth, elderly, 
cultural activities for all resi- 
dents, sound management of 
city finances, etc.). Participating 
as an alderman in a city govern- 
ment which is trying to meet 
people’s needs would be excit- 
ing, rewarding and yes, even fun. 
In contrast, participating in the 
previous style of “old boy” 
elitist city government was frus- 
trating and often futile. Bernie 
Sanders has opened up city hall. 
I look forward to serving as an 
alderman and facilitating open 
minded, non-partisan discussion 
and problem-solving on City 
Council. 

Sincerely yours, - 
Amy B. Demarest 
Candidate for 
Alderman, Ward I 


How Do Yau REACT 
TOTHE BILLINGS 
RENOVATION PROJET ? 


WELL ,|’M SUREMY KIDS 
WILL USE IT WHEN THEY Do 
COME To SCHOOL HERE... 


To the Editor: 
I was very surprised to read 
your article on Amy Demarest. 
As a past member of her World- 
wide Program at the Living/ 
Learning Center I can attest to 
her keen knowledge of the issues 
facing us today in Burlington 
and beyond. Amy is full of 
bright ideas as well as having the 
organizational skills needed to 
see them realized. In short I feel 
that Amy is a strong candidate 
and that the Cynic article did 
not reflect her strong talents. 
Yours, 
Michael M. Cohen 
Class 81 

To the Editor: 

I’m not sure exactly. what 
Eric Schwarz was getting at in 
his article about Amy Demarest 
running for Alderperson in Ward 
I; but his article started out with 
all the journalistic objectivity 
and insight of one of the more 
unsubtle editorials of our noble 
city newspaper. 

Schwarz complains that 
Demarest has no agenda, and 
does not claim to be an expert 
on city issues. In fact, Demarest 
has made her concerns about 
street and sidewalk repair, hous- 
ing, and several other issues very 
clear. Furthermore (as Schwarz 
admits quite late in his article) 
Demarest has had_ extensive 
administrative and leadership 
experience, as well as years of 
organizational and civic work in 
Burlington. Demarest is clearly 
not just running to “get in on 
the fun.” 

Schwarz also complains that 
Demarest has nothing against her 
opponent. But-I’m afraid he’s 
kidding himself, if he doesn’t 
think that the deciding factor 
this March will be whether or 
not a candidate supports San- 
ders. Since Sanders’ election, 
City Hall has been more open; 
city government has been more 
responsive. Demarest clearly 
respects this, and so do the 
people of Burlington; Sanders’ 
popular programs need more 
support from cooperative alder- 
people. But Demarest’s oppo- 
nent, Maurice Mahoney, has 
been helpful to Sanders... well, 
basically nowhere. You know, 
it’s not the Mayor who is con- 
frontational, as much as his 
opponents who are obstruction- 
istic. And articles like Schwarz’s 
only aid in the obstructionism. 

Susan Clark 


Editor’s response: 

The Demarest profile 
(Cynic, Feb. 3) accurately por- 
trayed our interview, and 
Demarest’s statements about her 
motivations and ideas — namely 
that she is running primarily to 
give Mayor Sanders her support, 
and that she does not feel she 
has any answers to the city’s 
problems beyond her -open- 
mindedness and inclination to 


support Sanders’ programs she ~ 


feels are positive. 
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All This 
and More! 


Here’s just 

a few examples 
of what’s 

on sale! 


The Downhill Ed 


Skis 


up to 40% off 


SKI 

Olin 970 

Dynastar MV5 
LaCroix Mach 3 
Kastle Racing Team 
Olin Mark VI GS 
Dynastar Omeglass 


e' 
—_ a 


ge 


Reg. 
$295 
$315 
$405 
$265 
$325 
$298 


MON.-FRI. 9:30-9 
SAT. 9-5 - 


Sale 
$175 
$195 
$324 
$165 
$210 
$195 


Chris Bentman 


News 


Dr. Helen Caldicott warns of the 


dangers of nuclear holocaust. 10 


UVM & Vermont legislators dis- 
agree over what state appropri- 
ation will mean for tuition rates. 11 


features 


Freshman-Parent relationships 
explored. 22 


Look for humor on page 24 


arts 


“HOw-woooo,” Warren Zevon 
excites the Flynn. 28 


Playing Pippin: review onpage 29 


sports 


Skiers take another step on the 


step on the road to Montana. oa 


commentary « 


random notes x 


Boots /Bindings 
up to 60% off 


BOOTS 
Salomon SX-90 
Dolomite Delta 
Nordica Trident 
Lange XLS 
Trappeur 


BINDINGS 
Salomon 737 
Look 59 
Geze 950 
Marker M-25 


65 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 
862-2282 
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Reg. Sale 
$260 $205 
$220 $154 
$255 178.50 
$275 $155 
$195 $78.00 


Reg. Sale 


$134.95 $89 


$99.95 $54.95 
$155 $85.25 
$92.50 $37 


classifieds « 
calendar » 
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Clothing — 
upto50% off. 


All Men’s, Ladies’ & Kids’ parkas 
20-50% off*! 

All sweaters (Bogner included!) 
50% off! : 

All bibs 30-50% off! 

All stretch pants 30-50% off! 
*Selected CB styles priced at 20-30% off 


Plus! 
Gloves, turtlenecks, long underwear, 


etc. at 20-50% off! 


Rt 17 & German Flats Road 
Waitsfield, VT 
Open9to5 496-3887 
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By David Spector 

The Billings Center has served the 
students of this University since 1887, 
when it was opened as a library for a 
student body numbering 400. It became 
our student center in 1961 and was 
identified even then as being inadequate 
to serve the needs of a growing student 
population. Perhaps our campus’ most 
magnificent and historic structure, Bil- 
lings today simply cannot provide stu- 
dents with sufficient office space, dining 
facilities, meeting rooms and _ other 

| components that are vital in a contem- 
porary student union building. 

The inadequacies of the building are 
probably most apparent when we think in 
terms of space .available to -student 
organizations. Only 17 of the over 100 
organizations have offices in Billings and 
those organizations that are fortunate 
enough to have space are extremely 
cramped. For example, the four rooms in 
North Lounge that now house some of 
the most active student groups were 
originally designed to be music listening 
rooms for one person. Also, the offices of 
the Cynic, Student.Photo Service, and the 
yearbook provide only 12 square feet of 
working space per person while the 
University’s Administrative Support Ser- 
vices recommends 50 to 75 square feet. 

More visible problems exist in the 
Billings Den, the campus’ smallest yet 


CON 


By Matt Cohen 

“Ours is the responsibility of 
‘conserving... the heritage of values we 
have received that those who come after 
us may receive it more... generously 
shared than we have received it.’’ So reads 
the epitaph of John Dewey, major 
American philosopher and UVM alum, 
class of 1879 — words that should be 
taken to heart before Dewey is turned in 
his grave by the bulldozers. The grave lies 
precariously close to the proposed lecture 
theatre that will grow out of Ira Allen as 
| part of a.major student center expansion. 

The University has proposed to 
connect Billings with Ira Allen, as a 
cost-effective way to expand the student 
center — a clever idea, but a plan that 
deals poorly with two important historic 
buildings. Ira Allen, built in 1927, is a 
significant example of the Colonial 
Revival style. Billings was built in 1885 
and designed by H. H. Richardson, who is 
considered the most important architect 
of his period. So revolutionary were his 
designs that he changed the course of 
American architecture, and became the 
American to influence European 


first 
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Billings Expansion 


busiest dining facility. An average of 
3,500 people are served in the Den each 
day, while the largest residential dining 
hall serves 1,300. Paradoxically, the Den’s 
seating capacity is 225 while the largest 
dining hall seats 800. Other inadequacies 
are a lack of sorely needed meeting space, 
services for commuter and off-campus 
students, study space, and handicapped 
access. 

The proposal that will soon become a 
reality is based on years of study, discus- 
sion, and input from architects, historic 
preservationists, administration officials, 
faculty members and students. It is a 
pragmatic design and one that will solve 
the current problems of our student 
center while not sacrificing its aesthetic 
integrity. 

The architect of the project is one of 
the finest in the world and has been 
selected by the federal government to 
‘renovate Washington’s Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. He is a partner in the descendant 
firm of the original Billings architect, H. 
H. Richardson, and has worked to give us 
a cost effective plan that meets both our 
functional and visual needs. 

Founded on the premise that an 
entirely new structure, in a non-central 
location, would be both excessively 
costly and probably too removed from 
main campus, the design has successfully 
utilized existing buildings and created an 
appealing, flexible site that will maximize 
energy efficiency and minimize visibility, 
especially from the campus green. From 


architecture. His buildings are therefore 
of national importance. He designed only 
five libraries, and we have one of them. 

UVM has proposed to “expand and 
preserve” Billings with an “underground” 
addition — a myth circulating for years. 
The proposed addition would not be 
underground but a full story high, and 
would attach permanently to nearly the 
full length of the Billings east side. All is 
planned below the water table, downhill, 
so viewed from the front, the new part 
would be unseen, Hills though, can only 
hide things behind them until you walk 
around back. Billings is not a billboard 
but a sculpture in the round. 

While the proposed plan aims to 
reduce the concentration of use of the 
historic Billings, it will only worsen the 
situation. The Billings Center lounge, 
designed to be a quiet sitting area, com- 
plete with fireplace, has become a bois- 
terous, unsettled corridor, as most 
Billings users file through to Saga down- 
stairs. By expanding the Billings cafeteria 
so Waterman’s will close, and by relocat- 
ing and providing new office and activity 
space alongside, the plan gives more 
people more reason to come through 
Billings enroute. A student center should 


that front, the addition will be barely 
noticeable aside from the addition of 
a lecture theatre to the north of Ira Allen. 
This theatre will provide a central loca- 
tion for speakers, films, and lectures and 
will relieve other lecture halls that are 
being damaged from overuse. 

The dining hall will be attached to 
the back side of Billings and will be able 
to accommodate almost 500 people. It 
connects the basement level of Billings to 
the main level of Ira Allen and will be far 
more capable of handling the traditional 
mid-day rush than the present dining 
area. The interiors of Billings and Ira 
Allen will be changed only in their use 
and the design will draw the heaviest 
traffic into the new areas rather than 
the historic and deteriorating interior of 
Billings. 

Billings will become a study area and 
the student offices will be housed in the 
new addition which will include a separ- 
ate area for the student media groups, 
such as WRUV and the Cynic. The 
addition will promote a consolidation of 
student activities and. will ultimately 
benefit all students. There will be easy 
access to the building from all directions 


including handicapped access at all the 


back entrances. Also, elevators will be 
constructed inside to enable smoother 


mobility. The project will also encourage 
year round use of the center, a function 
not covered now in Billings, which is 
usually empty from May until August. 
Funding for this $6 million design 


be a congregation area, not a corridor. 

In addition to reducing the concen- 
tration of use, the plan attempts to 
reduce what it terms “confused use,” i.e. 
a lot happening at once. Films and bake 
sales will have to move down to the new 
wing. But a student center should be 
dynamic, not monastic, and not neces- 
sarily based on food. 

The proposal is a _ cataclysmic, 
centralized solution to the student center 
problem, pulling together everything 
short of dormitories, tagged on to two 
historic buildings. 

Why not renovate and enlarge the 
food service in the inefficiently used 
Waterman basement and close the one in 
Billings? That should take care of about 
half of the traffic. Leave RUV where it is. 
Convert the Billings basement to quiet 


study areas — what the University really _ 


lacks. Connect Billings with the 
unutilized space in Ira Allen with a real 
underground corridor. Forget the lecture 
auditorium — it is neither appropriate 
for this project nor for the prominent 
hilltop position next to Ira Allen. Addi- 
tional space, if deemed absolutely neces- 
sary, and if no alternate location could be 
found could, as a last resort, be accom- 
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will be derived from three areas: the 
state, private donations and a possible 
student bond fee. UVM has asked the 
state for $3 million from its capital 
account and the Governor has recom- 
mended this figure to the legislature. The 
private fundraising is going very well and 
may quite possibly approach $3 million 
during the next few years. If there is a 
student fee at all, it will be minimal and 
constant for the next twenty years. This 
is the least costly of all the proposals 
UVM has seen and will eventually save us 
energy costs since much of the structure 
will be underground. 

Billings now contains only 25,000 
square feet of space, 1/3 that of the 
average student center for a school this 
size. The proposed expansion will provide 
67,000 square feet, only 27,000 of which 
will be new construction. While some will 
find fault with the project, I believe it is | 
ideally suited for our needs. The need is 
certainly there and is now greater than 
ever. The actual design is a conservative 
one and is the result of a massive cooper- 
ative effort between members of the 
UVM community and some of our 
country’s best architects. The cost is 
reasonable and will be shared by three 
sources, not solely from the students. 
There is absolutely no need to cancel the 
project, or any aspect of it, and I ask you 
to consider all the variables involved 
before rushing to judgment on an issue 
that is vitally important to our University 
and especially to its students. @ 


modated in a separate structure connec- 
ted to Billings by an unobtrusive corridor 
— one that could be removed some time 
in the future. Let upstairs Billings remain 
“moderately confused,” accommodating 
lounging, study, slide presentations, etc. 
The current. plan, if implemented 
(construction is planned for this sum- 
mer), would be a $6 million disaster. I 
suggest an open student forum. with the 
architects and President Coor all present 
where we could discuss these issues. The 
project is certainly important enough — 
not only for us but for the generations to 
whom we will pass on Billings and Ira 
Allen. hed 
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Real Reform 


By Bob Bennett 

As the race for Burlington mayor progresses, 
the ideas of individual candidates are gradually 
becoming clearer. And while the candidates 
disagree on a few issues, the basic ideas of all three 
candidates are very similar. Republican school 
commissioner James Gilson and Democrat Judith 
.Stephany both are from the tired traditions. of 
their respective parties. Their campaigns focus’on 
“bringing business back to Burlington” and 
shifting the city’s tax burdens in various ways, 
such as possibly cutting property taxes and 
substituting other taxes. In addition, they support 
new city projects, such as the North-South Con- 
nector. Independent Bernard Sanders, perceived as 
_the “radical innovator’ among the three candi- 
dates, turns out to be close to his opponents in his 
basic ideas. Although Sanders probably would not 
want more business brought to Burlington, his 
whole term in office has focused on how to raise 
more revenue for the city from various sources. At 
one point, he looked towards UVM in hopes of 

extracting more revenue. 

Although there seem to be no new ideas in the 
Burlington mayor’s race, since the fiscal crises in 
New York and Cleveland, and California’s ambi- 
tious Proposition 13 tax reduction, many univer- 
sity intellectuals and political scientists have been 
proposing new ways to deal with the problems of 
city government, which are in direct opposition to 
the ideas promulgated by Burlington mayoral 
candidates. These new ideas consist of streamlining 
city government and making it more efficient 
through free market alternatives. Since govern- 
ment lacks a profit-motive, it has no incentive to 
provide a good service, and more often than not, 
does not perform efficiently. Privatizing govern- 
mental services or charging ‘“‘user fees” is the 
solution to the problems of government services. 

In Scottsdale, Arizona, the government 
contracts out fire protection to a private firm 
which provides better service at roughly one- 
fourth the cost of government. In some areas of . 
New York, garbage collection is handled by private 
‘companies who also provide better service, and at 
a fraction of the cost. Houston has done away 
with zoning and land-use laws, which have kept 
the city beautiful, and saved taxpayers thousands 
of dollars. In St. Louis, many of the streets have 
been privatized, thereby cutting out the need for 
various governmental services, and in Youngstown, 
Ohio, police services have even been privatized. 

City public works and social programs can also be 
privatized, and schools can be made more efficient 
by cutting overhead and contracting out support 
services. Many of the questionable special pro- 
grams can be eliminated. In the long run, ending 
the public school system is advocated. 

In addition to privatization (a solution to the 
problem of the rising costs of governmental 
services) user fees have also been implemented. 
Instead of taxing people to pay for city services, 
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charges are levied on people only when they 
actually use the service. 

C. Lynn Fife, an associate professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics at the University of Vermont, 
and vice-chairman of the state Libertarian Party, 
backs proposals to cut city government and 
privatize its operations. Fife says “the real intent 
of a government-provided service is to increase the 
cost rather than to improve the quality of the 
product or service. The reason for this is that the 
higher the cost, the more people can be hired and 
the more money can be spent. Government spends 
the entire year trying to justify the costs of its 
services, while the private sector must provide a 
better service or lower the cost to survive.’’ For 
example, Fife states that the public school system 
is subsidized 40-70 percent in order to compete 
with the more efficient private schools, which 
support all of their costs themselves. In addition to 
what Fife calls the “incredible inefficiency in the 
governmental system,” he has also spelled out 
some of the beneficial effects of cutting back 
government: “when taxes and services are cut, the 
money spent on harassing peaceful citizens and 
telling them how to run their lives will no longer 
be available. We are capable of running our own 
lives and the unnecessary policing of private affairs 
and the re-distribution of wealth should stop.” 
Taxes, according to Fife, also hurt the city eco- 
nomically since employers, when deciding where 
to locate, will pass Burlington by due to its level of 
taxation. 

The city of Burlington does have a choice in 
the direction that it can go. It can raise taxes 
further (or shift tax burdens) and thus continue 
its inefficient operations, or it can let private, 
profit-motivated, efficient firms. handle city 
services. This can permanently end the fiscal crises 
of Burlington, and provide more freedom in the 
process. Maybe by the next race for mayor of 
Burlington, we can have a candidate who believes 
in real reform and necessary change. - 
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Exchanges 


By Maria Albee 

At 11:00 on Thursday, 
February 3 (the morning after 
the East-West forum), Vadim 
Kuznetsov, the First Secretary 
of the Soviet embassy in Wash- 
ington, prepared to meet with 
any interested students for an 
informal discussion in -Billings 
Conference Room. Only three 
students appeared to ask ‘‘every- 
thing they had always wanted to 
know about the Soviet Union, 
but were afraid to ask,”’ Ambas- 
sador Kuznetsov asked about the 
small turnout, apparently 
bothered by the lack of young 
imperialists to whom he might 
express the views of the Soviet 
government, thus fulfilling his 
diplomatic function. Personally, 
I was glad that there were not 
more people there. After all 
those days and nights spent 
studying Soviet Foreign Policy, I 
was at last face to face with a 
real representative of the Soviet 


government, who was there 
specifically to answer my 
questions. 


I asked Kuznetsov what his 
feelings were about the forum of 
the previous evening. He replied 
that it had been interesting. The 
only regret he had, however, was 
that his speech had been too 
long and had not allowed for 
more question time. 

I replied that one of my 
main concerns with the present 
Reagan administration was its 
tendency to simplify complex 
issues into superficial slogans. 
Economy of thought is undoubt- 
edly a valuable asset in many 
cases but I’m afraid the budget 
slashers have cut a little too 
much of the essential from their 
strategic announcements. That 
essential being, of course, the 
impetus driving both super- 
powers toward a collision course 
of unimaginable proportions. 

My first real question was 
one I formulated long ago while 
buried in back issues of Pravda 
in Bailey-Howe. Do you believe 
that the Soviet and American 
bureaucratic structures are simi- 
lar and that their entrenched 


political arid economic interests. 


determine the course of govern- 
mental policy? Kuznetsov 
smiled, snuffed out his cigarette 
and pulled another one out of 
the pack. 

“You Americans are fond of 
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speaking about the one party 
system in the Soviet Union,” he 
replied, “yet you have the same 
system here. Oh yes, the Demo- 
crats and the Republicans are 
two different parties, especially 
now with the extremism of 
Reagan’s Right wing. coalition, 
but is this illusion of choice 
anything but an illusion? The 
United States was built through 
the accumulation of wealth. This 
wealth came from exploiting 
the labor forces of other socie- 
ties as well as the labor forces in 
the U.S. itself.’”” Kuznetsov went 
on to illustrate his point by 
mentioning that after both 
world wars, the United States 
was the only participating coun- 
try that profited economically 
while the others, victors and 
victims alike, were on _ their 
knees with huge debts to pay. 

The official Soviet line filled 
our heads as we discussed China 
and the Sino-Soviet split. Later, 
we spoke about the policy that 
developed countries should take 
in regard to undeveloped coun- 
tries. Kuznetsov insisted that the 
Soviets do not accept the 
North-South, undeveloped- 
developed model of the world. 
First of all, because that would 
mean that the USSR would be 
put in the same block as the 
Western Powers. And second, 
that the Soviet Union has no 
responsibility to repay its his- 
toric debts to the  under- 
developed world, as unlike most 
of the Western Powers, they 
never had colonies. : 

I glanced at my watch and 
noticed that almost an hour and 
a half had gone by. Quietly 
rising to leave, I nodded thank 
you to the Ambassador who also 
rose and bowed slightly. “Good- 
bye Maria”’ he said, smiling. 

As I left Billings, I realized 
that I had heard nothing new. 
Something about the East-West 
dialogue is so predictable. Each 
country is burdened by ideolo- 
gical and structural chains that 
ensure that continued bantering 
of the traditional sort will lead 
nowhere, But the hope that I 
felt after this brief unofficial 
exchange, was’ that perhaps a 
new wave of understanding can 
be reached when the people 
living in these two somewhat 
similar systems have the oppor- 
tunity to meet face to face. 
After all, it is essentially the 
people who have created these 
monoliths. And it is the people 
who must tearthem down. e 
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Candidates Battle for M 


_ before. Sanders’ campaign litera- 


Judith 
Stephany 


Democrat 


By Maggie Hayes 
Democratic mayoral candi- 
date Judith Stephany has been 


jdescribed as a person who may 
_|be able to unite both liberal and 


conservative factions and _ re- 
establish the Democratic 
strength in the city due to her 
kill at “bringing opposing fac- 
tions together” as house minor- 
ity leader in Montpelier. 


Judith Stephany 


But that is: “slightly mis- 
understood,’’ according to Ste- 
phany. “What I accomplished in 
the legislature was to get both 
sides involved in a_ serious 
issue and help them reach a 
consensus. It was not a matter of 
making them agree my way, but 
vorking together to solve it.” 

This strategy that the four- 


Bernard 
Sanders 
Independent 


By Vin Thompson 

Bernie Sanders has been a 
controversial figure in Burling- 
ton ever since -his_ surprise 
electoral victory in 1981 over 
ten-year incumbent Mayor Gor- 
don Paquette. Paquette had been 
unopposed in 1979 and would 
have been in 1981 as well, if not 
for Sanders’ Socialist candidacy. 


Sanders’ narrow victory (he won © 


~by 10 votes) shocked many 
Burlingtonians, some who attri- 
buted the insurgent’s victory to 
support from students and other 
newcomers to the city. 
Since then, many people 


believe there have been several. . 


attempts to make it more 
difficult for students to vote, 
including a ballot item to be 
considered March 1, which 
would move the city’s election 
day to the third week in May — 


after many students have left 


Burlington. Sanders openly 
admits that. his 1981 victory was 
due in part to an anti-Paquette 
vote, but says he has developed a 
large constituency of his own, of 
which the students are but one 
element. 

- -His “new direction in city 
politics” has alienated some, but 


_ ingratiated many others, espec- 


ially those who didn’t find an 
_ ear to their concerns at City Hall 


ture reads in bold type, “A 


Mayor for All of Burlington.” 
_ The increased community parti- 


_ cipation in his programs tends to 
back up his claim. 
In his office in City Hall, 


term house leader used in 
Montpelier is one of her major 
campaign themes. Alluding to 
Sanders’ difficulties 
Burlington aldermen, Stephany 
said she aims to “bring opposing 
factions together” to create an 
effective government. “It is a 


sense of bringing Burlington 
together. There has been a 
creeping deterioration in Bur- 


lington, especially in the last two 
years,” 

Targeting Sanders’ confron- 
tational manner, Stephany 
added “Confrontation assures 
that nothing gets done.’ She 
admitted that not only Sanders 
is at fault — “It takes two to 
tangle.” 

The 38-year-old candidate 
from Ward 4, running as a 
centrist between Independent 
Bernard Sanders and Republican 
James Gilson, describes herself 
as a “moderate to liberal” 
Democrat with a voting record 
in Montpelier reflecting liberal- 
ism in labor and social issues. 
Yet, Stephany may rile some 
with her pro-life stand. 

The main issues confronting 
the mayoral candidate include 
the housing problem, waterfront 


development, street improve- 
ment, and the role of business in 
Burlington. 


Stephany hopes to entice an 
information-processing business 
into the area, explaining that the 
city does not have enough land 
mass to support big industries. 

“Gilson has made his posi- 
tion to be pro-business and 
Bernie has clearly defined him- 
self as anti-business. We cannot 
run Burlington from either posi- 
tion.” 

She admitted Burlington 
must have some tax base. “By 


successes and disappointments 
over the past two years and of 
the upcoming election. There 
was no pretentiousness about 
him, but rather he seemed a man 
who took his work home with 
him and took it seriously. 

The Mayor painted a bright 
picture of his administration’s 
past two years. “Given the 
strenuous opposition,” he said, 
‘and given the understanding 
that the people who’ve suppor- 
ted me have not had a majority 
on the Board of Aldermen, very 
few commissioners were sym- 
pathetic to us. Given those 
realities, we’ve done an excellent 
job. We haven’t succeeded in 
every way, but I think we’ve 
made important contributions.” 

Among these contributions 
is the recent uncovering of a 1.9 
million dollar surplus in the city 
treasury with the use of “under- 
standable and accurate” 
aceounting. “‘We’ve cleaned up 
city government,” Sanders said. 
“We've brought in a whole lot of 
new people to City Hall, far 
more competent than the people 
who were there before. They’re 
saving the taxpayers a great deal 
of money and doing an excellent 
job.” 

Sanders takes special pride 
in the programs he has created 
for the community. Task forces 
have been set up on a range of 
issues. The Mayor’s Council on 
the Arts has sponsored free 
concerts in Battery Park that are 
well attended during the sum- 
mer. Apartment inspections have 
been conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Public Health and 
Safety to insure minimum qua- 
lity levels. Several shelters have 
been set up to keep sub-subsis- 
tence level people from sleeping 
on the streets. 

“The promises that I’ve 
made I think we’ve fully kept. 


with the ~ 


the same token, the government 
has the responsibility to insure 
that no group from business to 
minority groups take control of 
the city. A reciprocal relation- 
ship can avoid:that.” 

Stephany opposes a proper- 
ty tax decrease because she 
believes wealthy factions will 
gain more benefit than lower- 
income groups. Instead, Ste- 
phany proposes to set up a local 
Property Tax Relief Fund simi- 
lar to a bill she supported on the 
state level. The relief money 
which would come from pay- 
ments from the McNeil plant, 
would be allocated to “those 
whose taxes you want to relieve. 
This idea would avoid the rich 
always coming out on top,” 
according to the Democrat. 

While Gilson heavily empha- | 
sizes business enticement as a 
means to bring in revenue, 
Sanders has sought other alter- 
natives including his attempt 
to pass the rooms and meals tax. 
Stephany opposes that idea 
explaining it is “‘self-defeating. 
We live in a mobilized society 
and the tax would encourage 
businesses to move to another 
location to avoid the tax.” 

However, she agrees with 
Sanders’ push for alternative 
means of revenue other than 
business expansion. She said she 
will consider imposing a depar- 
ture fee of $5 on those leaving 
Burlington’s. airport. With rough- 
ly 250,000 people departing 
each year, the Democratic can- 
didate cited it would bring in $1 | 
million a year to the city. 

Stephany has some criticism 
over the city budget, charging | 
that Sanders decreased Burling- 
ton’s share of city funds for 


cont'd. on page 19 


We said we were going to be a 
government of the people, for 
low income people, for those 
people who have been kept out 
of city politics in the past. We 
have. formed a number of 
councils for youth, for women, 
for the elderly, and the water- 
front, which has brought in 
literally hundreds of people to 
city. government. There has not 
been more energy, more ideas in 
the city of Burlington, than is 
the case now. We won an award 
for the encouragement of volun- 
teer agencies from the Confer- 
ence of Mayors, I think one of 
13 cities across the country to 
receive that.” 

Of course it hasn’t all been 
roses for Sanders. The focal 
group: of resistance to the 
Mayor’s programs has been the 
business community. Joking 
about disfavor towards him at 
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| Bernard Sanders 

the Oasis Diner, the Mayor said, 
“They want to lynch me.” When 
the Mayor proposed a_ gross 
receipts tax for all restaurants, 
bars and hotels in town last year, 
he met stiff resistance from the 


James 
Gilson 
Republican 


By Bill Foerderer 

To establish Burlington as a 
commercial leader in the county, 
Republican Mayoral candidate 
James Gilson proposes both 
structural and technical changes. 
If effective, these changes will 
enlarge the town’s revenue base 
thereby permitting the ameliora- 


| tion of Burlingtonians’ standard 


| of living by revitalizing their 


community. 

Gilson supports a_ strong 
“neople oriented platform.”’ The 
Brown University graduate, 
owner-operator of Big Ben’s 
Pizza, is well acquainted with 
Burlington, its citizens, and the 
Vermont way of life, and 
proclaims that “‘it’s time to get 
(the city) moving again.” 


ayoral Seat 


Center of Chittenden County, 
the ultimate effect will be to 
increase the demand for labor 
thereby providing work for the 
unemployed. 

The Waterfront project, 
designed to accommodate both 
residential and commercial inter- 
ests, will likewise increase the 
tax base Gilson believes. Past 
attempts to negotiate for the 
developmental rights have been 
unsuccessful, though Gilson is 
confident that an acceptable 


resolution will be forthcoming. 
He hopes to include within the 
future development contract a 
clause that will bind the con- 


Foremost on Gilson’s list of [RF 
' structural projects are the con- | 


struction of the Southern Con- 
nector and the development of 
the Waterfront. The Connector 
will provide direct access from 
Route 189 to the downtown 
BLGAr 

“Facilitating entry to and 
exit from the Church Street 
Marketplace and adjoining 
Mall,” Gilson said, “will attract 
shoppers who might - otherwise 
have looked to the University 
Mall in South Burlington or the 
Pyramid Mall in Essex Junc- 
tion.”” The additional consumer 


} demand, he says, will stimulate 


businesses already present and 
potentially attract others. Gilson 
theorizes that by developing 
Burlington as the Commercial 


business community. A  propa- 


‘ganda battle was waged between 


the Mayor and business elements 
that ultimately ended in the 
defeat of Sanders’ proposal. The 
Mayor’s plan for interim zoning 
to prevent condominium 
development on the waterfront 
was also defeated, but by a slim 
margin. However, his resolve 
against condo development 
doesn’t seem to have dampened. 

“There are no _ condo- 
miniums .on the waterfront 
now,” he said, “and if I have 
anything to do with it we will 
not have a waterfront filled with 
condominiums and _ boutiques. 
The discussion that’s been taking 


place for the last two years is_ 


gradually moving more and more 
in our direction. We were talking 
about 4 waterfront that people 
could afford and now even the 


conservatives are talking about a | 


balanced development.” 

The input of the commu- 
nity into city development is 
Sanders’ over-riding concern. 


anti-business, but that the cur- 
rent rift between himself and the 
business community is due to his 
redistribution of power in city 
government. 

“In the past, the downtown 


had tremendous clout in City. 


Hall,” he said. “City Hall was 
not really open to the ideas and 
needs of the community and 
they, along with a small political 
machine, ran the city and they 
don’t anymore. If you could 
walk in the door and get any- 
thing you wanted and you can’t 
anymore, you would not be 
happy. That’s what’s changed.” 
Bernie Sanders is one of 
only two Socialist mayors in the 
United States and he believes his 
Socialist rhetoric hasn’t won him 
very many friends among the 
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James Gilson 


struction company to perform 
some renovation of certain 
buildings in the North End and 
other areas. This type of con- 
tractual agreement is not un- 
common, he contends, and he is 
optimistic that it will be 
approved. 

Gilson plans to allocate tax 
dollars that will accrue from the 
Waterfront, in conjunction with 
the $1.7 million annual fee paid 
by the McNeil woodburning 
plant to be constructed in the 
Intervale area, to _ repairing 
streets and sidewalks, rebeautify- 
ing Burlington, and reequiping 
the city’s police and fire depart- 
ments. The price-tag forecast for 
the ambitious street and side- 
walk project. will tally $1.3 
million annually over the course 
of five years, according’ to 
Gilson. Once completed, the tax 
dollars that were allocated to 
public works projects will be 
shifted “to take up some of 


the slack that will permit the 
gradual phase-out of Burling- 
ton’s inventory tax,” Gilson 
said. He believes agriculturally 
oriented firms, forced to hold 
large inventories in the’ spring, 
unfairly bear much of the tax 
burden. 

In support of 
Gilson argues, 


the tax 
STheekh 


move to surrounding towns that 


) ''do not levy an inventory tax.” 
The Mayor claims that he is not | 


He projects that the financial 


on the community will be 
minimal. The loss in government 
revenue will amount to “around 
180,000 per year,” he said. 

For the same reason that he 
condemns the inventory tax, 
Gilson similarly opposes an 
income tax. “It’s too easy for 
people to leave Burlington,” he 
said, “we must remain compéeti- 
tive. 

Burlington’s | Commission 
form of government has recently 
been the subject of heated 
debate between the mayoral 
incumbent and the Republican 
candidate. Gilson advocates such 
a form of goverfiment on the 
grounds that “it provides an 
additional - channel through 
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effects of the ten-year phase-out ~ 


Caldicott Denounces Nuclear War 


By Andrew Prowst 


Last night, to a large crowd 
in Patrick gymnasium, Dr. Helen 
Caldicott discussed the Medical 
Effect of Nuclear War and 
praised Vermont for commen- 
cing the Nuclear freeze motion 
in the U.S. “What a terrific 
mayor you have, probably the 
best in the country. This is the 
sort of person we need to run 
for president,” she said of Mayor 
Bernard Sanders. 


“There are only two years 
before this thing is out of 
control,” she said, explaining 
that she was going to treat the 
subject from a medical point of 
view as ‘an illness.’ In medicine. 
she said, ““we have a strategy for 
dealing with sickness. We go 
through the following ‘steps: 
Diagnosis, Patient, Physical 
Exam, Survivability, 
genesis, Terminal Event, Edio- 
logy, and lastly, Therapy or 
Cures: 


We begin then with the fact 
that, “We have a terminally ill 
planet affected by H bomb 
madness,” said Caldicott. “This 
disease is spreading through our 
patient like a malignant tumor, a 
terrible cancerous growth. More 
and more ‘H’ bombs _ every 
year.” Citing that “No other 
country has such a fear of the 
Russians,” she went on to 
éxplain that this started at the 
time of the Tzars, when Europe 
was not fond of Russia and 


began to intensify after the 
revolution when the Soviets 
denounced Capitalism. Con- 


tinuing with her quick historical 
sketch, Caldicott pointed out 
that Russia felt the full brunt of 
the Nazis in the Second World 
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War and lost 36 million people. 
At that time both countries were 
working together to defeat Hit- 
ler; and with the aftermath of 
the war and the building of the 
Iron Curtain came mistrust. 


Caldicott then discussed the 
explosion of the first bomb in 
the New Mexican desert, and 
said that scientists at that time 
were not quite sure what would 
happen. Some thought the 
atmosphere might be destroyed, 
she said. Painting a horrifying 
spectacle of the first nuclear 
bomb, she said, ‘“‘Children were 
running through the streets, the 
skin falling off their backs like 
veils.”” She quoted one scientist, 
who refused to go to the party 
celebrating the successful mis- 
sion of Enola Gay, the plane 
that 


dropped the bombs on 
Hiroshima, as saying, ‘“‘We never 
thought of what the bombs 


would do to people.” This is the 
same sentiment that now exists, 
she explained. ‘There is no 
morality in the thinking of this 
administration, they have never 
seen a burnt human being.” 


Caldicott accused America 
of being the beginners of the 
nuclear arms race for*tontinuing 
to build atomic bombs after 
World War II. “The ‘H’ bomb,” 
she said, “is equivalent to 56 
million tons of T.N.T.” All the 
bombs dropped during World 
War II amounted to only 4 
million tons of T.N.T. “The 
Russians,” she continued, 
“always copying, also developed 
the ‘H’ bomb. The race of 
suicide had begun. The cold war 
had started.” 


Looking quietly at the 
audience after a pause, she said, 
“Before the Atomic Bomb was 
built, this country was invul- 
nerable, now we can all be 
dead within 30 minutes.” 


Russia is surrounded by 
countries armed with nuclear 
weapons. 

England alone has enough 
nuclear weapons to annihilate 
Russia, she said. “The Russians 
must be quite jumpy,” she 
continued, “It’s not clinically 
sensible to frighten a jumpy 
person.” She described this 
situation as “invidious” and 
questioned the amount of time 
we have left. 


There was a nuclear alert in 
1979, she said, in- which ‘“‘we 
were all 14 minutes from total 
annihilation,” She next 
explained that she believed the 
U.S. president should be medi- 
cally evaluated at least once a 
year, as “severe stress often 
pushes people into .psychosis.”’ 

The five-year Pentagon plan 
comes close to a declaration of 
nuclear war. 


‘What is going on right now 
is that the crazy analysts have 
risen further in the administra- 
tion than normal. The people at 
the top do not really know what 
is going on,” Caldicott said, 
citing another source. She veri- 
fied this by saying that she 
recently spent 75 minutes with 


the President and “he doesn’t 
know what is going on. Reagan 
and Weinberger fervently believe 
that we can survive a nuclear 
war,” she said. 


Dr. Helen Caldicott at Patrick 


Gym last night. 


She graphically described — 


what would happen here in 
Burlington if a 200 megaton 
bomb were to fall. With a 


fifteen-minute warning, she said, 
the bomb would explode with 
the heat of the sun digging a 
three-quarter mile wide, 800 
foot crater. Ejecting a huge 
mushroom cloud everyone with- 
in a six-mile radius would be 
killed instantly. Lethal injuries 
would extend to a 25 mile 
radius. Tremendous hurricane 
winds would turn bricks and 
glass into deadly missiles. Lungs 
would be ruptured by the fierce 
wind. 


If one survived a nuclear 
war and emerged six weeks later, 


she questioned what would 
remain. “No Handel, Bach or 
Beethoven. No _ Shakespeare, 


Dickens or Picasso,” she said. 


Nothing except “devastation” 
and “millions of corpses.” She 
suggested that the ozone layer 
might be destroyed subjecting 
people to-a third degree burn in 
only half an hour. Or, perhaps, 
the earth might cool, she said, 
by one or two degrees, thus 
precipitating a new ice age: 


“We could fill Congress with 
those people who want bilateral 
nuclear disarmament,” she said, 
“and turn the arms race around 
overnight. This is the ultimate 
pestilence. We have to practice 
preventive medicine. This is the 
ultimate issue for everyone. The 
ultimate religious issue to pre- 
serve God’s creation.” 

Towards the end of the 
lecture, a baby crawled on to the 
stage. Lifting him above her 
head she said, “This is what it’s 
all about.” 


Chickenbone 
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ist ANNUAL CHICKENBONE CAFE 
GONZO CHILI COOKOFF 


Feb. 26th, 1983 
$2.00 entry fee 
UNLIMITED ENTRIES 


$100.00 FIRST PRIZE 


DOM PERIGNON SECOND & THIRD PRIZES 


FIVE LOCAL JUDGES 
REGISTRATION DAILY 3-6 PM 


43 King Street, Burlington 
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State Funding to be 


Below UVM Request 


Subtle battle developing over possi- 
ble effect on in-state tuition rates. 


By Eric Schwarz 

Both Lattie Coor, President 
of UVM, and Norm Wright, 
chairman of the House Appro- 
priations committee, seem to 
agree the University’s state 
appropriation will rise by the 
amount Governor Snelling 
recommended over a month ago. 
The Governor’s figure, 6 per- 


cent, is below the Univer- 
sity’s request, submitted in 
October, for a 10 percent 


increase in state funding and 4 
10 percent increase in tuition 
rates for Vermont and out-of- 
state students. 

A subtle battle, though, is 
developing between the UVM 
administration and Vermont 
legislators over what the appro- 
priation will mean for already 
high in-state tuition rates at the 
University. 


“1 do not believe the 


resident Lattie 


oor 


cent” while Coor thought 6 
percent might be closer to the 
correct figure. If the appropria- 
tion increase only equalled infla- 
tion, the increase in salaries 
would have to be funded by 
increased tuition levels. 

Wright, maintaining that 
lower inflation levels obviated 
UVM’s original need for the 10 
percent increase, said in an 
interview in Montpelier Tuesday, 
“The legislature would find it 
pretty unacceptable if UVM 
added to tuition because of the 
lower state support.” He added, 
“UVM and the state colleges 
must look at their own total 
budgets and do what the state 
has done, which is realize 
inflation is down” and spending 
can go down. 

Coor, however, pointed to 
numerous performance improve- 
ments which UVM has already 


ra 


legislature feels we are under- 
funding UVM or the Vermont 


State Colleges to the point 
where the end product has to be 
material increases in tuitions,” 
Wright said. 
The legislator’s belief tha 
UVM will receive enough money 


stems from recent reports that: 


inflation has gone down ‘sub- 
stantially since UVM made its 10 
‘percent request in October. 

~ Coor, however, while recog- 
nizing that inflation has drop- 
ped, said the University could 
not make a commitment to hold 
down increases in tuition char- 
ges. “The University will not set 
tuition rates until May,” ‘said 


Coor. “We insist on keeping it as _ 


a variable until our final infla- 
tion estimates are in.” 
The University maintains 
in-state tuition levels are 
associated with state 
appropriations, and that lower 
state support must lead to higher 
tuition rates. Some legislators in 
Montpelier, however, argue that 
state support of the Vermont 
Student Assistance Corporation 
— which is to rise 16 percent, 
more than any major state 
funded item — makes that direct 
relationship inappropriate. 
Earlier this semester, Coor 
stated that in-state tuition might 
have to increase by as much as 
16 percent if the legislature 
accepted Snelling’s appropria- 
tion recommendation. At that 
time, the UVM president stated 
the administration’s desire to 
receive an overall increase in 
funding which would be 2 
percent higher than inflation. 
The University has committed 
this expected real increase to 
faculty and staff salary increases 
to shore up their purchasing 
power which has eroded in 
recent years. ‘‘We are absolutely 
committed to the 2 percent for 
faculty and staff,” said Coor. 
“And, we have not heard any 
quarrel with that in the legisla- 
ture.” 
_ Differing predictions of the 
probable inflation rate in fiscal 
year 1984 make it difficult to 


that 


_ Teconcile the state’s and UVM’s 


View. of the tuition question. 


2 eh 


- said current inflation 
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made in its base budget and said, 
“To go further into the base is 
to seriously harm the quality of 
the University.” He added, 
“there are only a certain number 
of administrative functions we 
can improve on.” 

The jockeying for position 
between the state and _ the 
University is especially interest- 
ing because of several potential 
developments in the organiza- 
tion of higher education in the 
state. Representative Peter Giu- 
liani (R. Montpelier) earlier this 
session introduced a bill calling 
for a superboard on _ higher 
education in the state. The 
board would have authority over 
the budgets of UVM and the 
state colleges down to _ the 
departmental level and has the 
stated purpose of reducing dup- 
lication of programs and services 
by UVM and the state colleges. 

Additionally, Gov. Snelling 
travelled to UVM in January to 
ask UVM trustees to study ways 
to increase cooperation between 
different institutions of higher 
education in the state. He said 
the state could not keep sup- 
porting higher education in the 
staté to the degree it had been, 
and, mentioned the possibility of 
closing one of the five state 
colleges and eliminating some 
duplicated programs within the 
state. 

In response to the Gover- 
nor’s request, UVM has set up a 
special committee of past and 


‘present University trustees to 


study UVM’s relationship to the 
state. Although Coor and other 
participants in the special com- 
mittee’s first. several meetings 
say it is unlikely the group will 
call for any major changes in the 
relationship with the state, Coor 
did say this week the commit- 
tee’s report would be. “an 
important statement.” 

Neither Coor nor Wright 
reported seeing much support 
developing for the Giuliani bill. 
Wright said he told his colleague 
“very clearly that I am 
opposed.” Nevertheless, Snelling 
has expressed an interest in the 
bill, and if he chose to actively 
support it, many feel tensions in 
the state higher education com- 
munity would intensify. r 
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Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide. 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books: 
75 Rockefeiler Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B, New York. New York 10019 


Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof. Produce j by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA © 1982 
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* Billings Information Desk 
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¢ Dean of Students Office (Nicholson Bldg) 
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COVER LETTERS 
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Brian Lloyd 


Lloyd Bids 


for Aldermanic 


Candidacy 


By Barbara Prine 

“What’s appealing to me in 
Vermont is that citizens have 
control of their social and 
political life in a way I have 
never seen before. There’s some- 
thing about that which just 
makes me feel good inside,” said 
aldermanic candidate ~ Brian 
Lloyd in an interview last week. 

Lloyd, a Democrat, faces 
Independent candidate Huck 
Gutman and Republican Diane 
Gallagher in the March 1, Ward 
6, Aldermanic elections. Ward 6 
includes Redstone campus and 
is one of two wards with the 
heaviest student populations. 


Lloyd feels his diverse back- 
ground. gives him an advantage 
over his opponents. Currently ‘a 
physicist at IBM, Lloyd worked 
as a coordinator for the District 
Environmental Commission in 
Chittenden and Addison Coun- 
ties. As Coordinator, he helped 
implement Act 250, Vermont’s 
Land Use Planning Act. From 
1973 to 1976, Lloyd was a 
teaching fellow at the University 
of Vermont and the Assistant 
Director of the Living/Learning 
Center. “I was living out some of 
the idealism and devotion to the 
University as a person who was 
trying to make it a _ better 
place,” said Lloyd. 


Lloyd does not define any 
issues as specifically “student 
issues.” “I’ve not been able to 


feel the student presence in their * 


concern about issues of city 
life,” he said. “I mean, every 
student must be generally con- 
_ cerned about things that affect 


the welfare of the city. But I- 


haven’t seen the issues that go 
specifically to the University.” 

- Lloyd discussed the issue of 
the University making payments 
to the city in lieu of taxes. “It’s 
not a campaign issue with me 
about whether the University 
should be taxed or not. I frankly 
feel that the University should 


neither be taxed nor make 
payments in lieu of taxes. At the 
same time, I do not feel the 
University’s contribution to the 
city is nearly at the quality or 
ae that it could be or should 
(ae 

Lloyd said of the proposed 
voting date change (from_ the 
first Tuesday in March to the 
third Tuesday in May), “It’s not 
something I’m ~in favor of, 
however, I do not feel strongly 
‘about it. The weather issue 
seems to be a ruse, given the 
high level of election participa- 
tion we have. One of the effects 
of the proposed date change 
would be to reduce the amount 
of Student involvement in the 
% tions. For that reason, I 
- think that if students do wish.to 
ticipants’ they have three 


Ward 6 


choices. They can vote in 
absentia, they can stay later and 
vote, ‘or they can really get 
out there and say that they feel 
disenfranchised by this.” 


One issue that Lloyd 
believes does directly affect 
students, especially University 
women, is the lack of safety on 
the streets at night. Part of 
the cause for this is Burlington 
“does not have enough police, 
and they are paid so low it’s 
hard enough to keep them 
here,” he said. However, a more 
fundamental cause of.danger on 
the streets has to do with the 
“attitudes of society... .Some- 
thing is wrong with society. This 
part is a place where the Univer- 
sity could make a real contribu- 
tion for understanding.” 


Lloyd believes three of the 
major issues facing Burlington 
are jobs, the Southern Connec- 
tor, and the Waterfront Develop- 
ment. 

“Burlington is the urban 
center in Vermont,” he said. “‘It 
reflects that a little in terms of 
its high unemployment. The 
City should look to take some 
initiative in finding jobs and 
especially in job training, for the 
Burlington unemployed.” 


Lloyd approves of the 
Southern Connector. “It will 
affect my life personally by 
removing traffic at the two times 
of day that my children need to 
cross Shelburne Road. The 
Southern Connector is the great- 
est environmental change by 
road building that this city has 
ever seen. I think the Connector 
is not only a necessity, but also 
almost as good a response as 
could be made to that. neces- 


sity.” 


Lloyd gives detailed support 
of public access to the down- 
town Waterfront. “What we 
should try to do is identify a 
central part of the Waterfront, a 
central core, and develop that as 
a part of the public sector. The 
City would purchase it, the City 
would develop it, and would 
develop it to the quality that 
would please the people any- 
where. That quality would 
radiate into any part of the 
Waterfront that would be 
developed by private develop- 
ers.” 


Lloyd has mixed teelings 
about Mayor Bernard Sanders. 
“It’s partly because of what the 
Sanders‘ Administration has 
done, that’ I’ve taken this 
interest in electoral politics and 
want to get in there and make a 
difference,” he said. “Bernie is 
part of a catalyst which has 
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This spring: 
you can wear 
your heart on 


your sleeve! Our 
cotton-blend 
turtlenecks are a 
delight. 


They come in 


graphic stripes or 
grids with hearts 
or all-over heart 
desighs. Colors: 
brights or pastels 
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RAGG SWEATERS 
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Made for Vermont winters: Our 

thick wool-blend raggs. Shawl- 
collared. Richly textured tweedy 
colors. S-M-L-XL. 
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The place to go for 
the best in live enter- 
tainment and great 
drink specials 
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—At a Glance— 


New Headcount Shows Decline in 
College Female Enrollment 


Washington, D.C. (CPS) — 
new headcount . suggests that 
college enrollment fell this aca- 
demic year after all, according to 
preliminary estimates released 
by the National Center -for 
Education Statistics (NCES), 

In September, NCES predic- 
ted a slight increase in the 
student population this year. 

The figures now indicate, 
however, that the. long-awaited 
college enrollment decline has 
begun. More ominously _ still, 
they show a decline in the 
growth rate in female students, 
and a decline of the number of 
part-time students at four-year 
schools. 

Those figures are ominous 
because colleges, long aware the 
number of 18-year-olds in the 
population was due to fall, have 
counted on _ attracting more 
part-time female students to 
take up the slack. 

“Combined with the expec- 
ted drop in the number of 
18-to-24-year-olds and the un- 
certainties over the availability 
of financial aid, the decline 
in the enrollment of women is 
sure to affect overall enrollment 
levels,” summarized Susan Broy- 
les, an. NCES, analyst, in a 
.written statement released with 
the latest college census. 

Broyles believes the all- 
important “declines in the 
enrollment of part-time students 
may be due to various economic 


conditions, including the  in- 
crease in the unemployment 
rate.” 


Multi-Million Dollar 
Public Works Bill 
in the Making 


Washington — Five big city 
mayors told Senator Robert 
Stafford’s, R—Vt., Environment 
and Public Works Committee 
that the federal government 
should use its financial resources 
to improve the nation’s dams, 
roads, public buildings, sewers 
and water systems, while, at the 
same time, putting unemployed 


- Americans back to work. 


_ The Committee began three 
days of hearings that Senator 
Stafford says will lead to a 


multi-billion dollar public works. 


and jobs bill. % 
In an opening statement, 
Stafford told the Committee, “‘It 
is unlikely we can accomplish 
this goal simply by throwing 
money at the problem.” 
“Rather,” the Senator said, 
“we must find better ways to 


spend the limited money we. 


have to meet public works needs 
while simultaneously cutting 
into the unemployment prob- 
lems,” 


. The mayors who testified 
represent all regions of the 


_ United States. 


They included Mayor Cole- 
man Young of Detroit, Mayor 
Charles Royer of Seattle, Mayor 
Richard Caliguiri of Pittsburgh, 
Mayor Kathy Whitmire of Hous- 
ton and Mayor Hernan Padilla of 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

Stafford says the hearings 


will help his 

Committee draft a comprehen- 
sive public works bill. 

“Our witnesses have been 

asked to help the Committee 


_ frame this vital i issue,” 


The senior Vermont Senator 


"Says he hopes to report a public 


works and 


ll to the Senate 
etime in April. _ os 
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In all, the NCES estimates 
some 12,360,000 students en- 
rolled at colleges in the fall, 
compared to 12,370,000 in fall, 
1981. 

Private schools were the big 
losers. Independent college en- 
rollment slipped 1.5 percent 
from just over a million in 198] 
to 999.657 in 1982. 

The public college student 
population actually inched up- 
ward by some 27,000 students 
nationwide. 

Two-year public colleges 
enjoyed the biggest growth, 
rising 1.5 percent to 4.7 million 
students. 


Deadline for 
Voter Registration 


This Saturday, February 12, 
at- noon is the deadline for 


registering in order to vote in the 


Annual City Meeting on March 
1. The City Clerk’s office will be 


open that morning from 9 to 12° 


for last-minute _ registrations, 
City Clerk James. E. Rader 
announced today. 

Rader also pointed out that 
the Burlington voter checklist 
will be posted throughout the 
city this weekend. He urged all 
voters to check to see that they 
are listed correctly, saying that 
this is particularly important in 
view of “recent work by. the 
Board for Registration of Voters 
to’ ‘cleanup’ “the. checklist. 
Anyone finding their name omit- 
ted or finding any other error on 
the checklist should call the City 
Clerk’s office at 658-9300. 


U.S. House Members 
Protest Cutbacks in 
Federal Nutrition 
Programs 


Washington — A bipartisan 
group of five U.S. House mem- 
bers; including Rep. James M., 
Jeffords, R.-Vt., jointly intro- 
duced legislation last week to 
protest federal nutrition pro- 
grams from further cutbacks, 

All five House members 
emphasized that federally 


funded nutrition programs have 


been cut to bare bones in the 
last couple of years, that pri- 
vate charities have been 
stretched to the limit; and that 
hunger and _ malnutrition — 
which had been largely eradi- 
cated over the previous decade — 
have reappeared at severe levels. 

The legislation is a resolu- 
tion expressing the sense of 
Congress that federal food pro- 
grams — including school lunch, 
school breakfast, child care 
food, summer food, the special 
supplemental. food program for 
woinen, infant and _ children 
(WIC), food stamps, and others 
— be protected from further 
budget cuts this year and con- 
tinue to respond to the urgencies 
of increasing unemployment and 
food prices. The resolution also 
states that the WIC program 
should continue to respond to 
be funded at the full level 
authorized by law, and that the 
federal government should retain 
primary responsibility for nutri- 
tion programs, 


* held at, and broadcast live from, 


ing, agriculture and transporta- 


I’m aceing anthropological concepts, 
making the all-star conference basket- 
ball team, | have a new sportscar 
and my mother just made 
the best-dressed list. 
Why am / not 
scoring with 
‘ lady-type 
persons? 


UVM Model U.N. 
Club Will Represent 
Italy in N.Y. 


Do you have 


Rumple Minze 
in your 
freezer? 


After successfully sponsor- 
ing their third ‘annual High 
School Model United Nations 
last semester, the UVM Warren 
R. Austin Model United Nations 
Club is busily engaged in prepar- 
ing for the- National Model 
United Nations in New York 
City, March 29 to April 2, at the 
Grand» Hyatt ‘Hotel and at the 
United Nations. 

The country assigned to 
UVM this year by the National 
Model United Nations Secretar- 
iat in New York is Italy. The 
Club looks forward to a briefing 
in New York at the Italian 
Mission to the United Nations 
by the Deputy Representative of 
Italy, Mr, Giovanni Jannuzzi. In 


Imported by WV. Elliott Co. Sole U.S. Agent, 
New Britain, CT, USA. 100 Proof Peppermint Schnaaps. 
Enjoy in moderation. 


GET 


COMPLETE VISION CARE 
at the 


= CONTACT LENS CENTERS 


@ EYE EXAMINATIONS 
@ CONTACT LENSES 


past years, the UVM Club has ® FRAMES 

role-played Austria, Canada, 

Iraq, the Maldives, Mexico, @ HARD LENS POLISHING ° 
Panama, Peru, Portugal, Syria, 


and the United Kingdom. 

The Club is headed this year 
by Jennifer Wing, assisted by 
Lisa Dornell. The Faculty 
Advisor is Professor: James S. 
Pacy of Political Science. 


Video Democracy 
Initiated by 
VteErTV 


US. Senators Mark 
Andrews (R-N. Dakota) and 
Patrick J. Leahy (D-Vt.) will 
chair a history-making Senate 
Agriculture Committee hearing 
on Monday, February 14, from 
8-11 p.m, in Vermont. It is being 


CONTACTLENS 
SUPPLIES 


ESSEX JUNCTION 
37 Lincoln St. 878-5509 
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S 
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|} @ SUNGLASSES BY RAY-BAN, 
PORSCHE CARRERA & 
GEOFFREY BEENE 


IS IN JEOPARDY... 
For the second time in two years, some 

_ city politicians want to make it difficult 
for students to vote in Burlington. Last 
| year, the local Voter Registration Board - 
established excessive guidelines for new 
__ Those interested in testify. | voters, Three UVM students challenged — 
ing for the record should call | - . 
ahead to Vermont ETV between | these guidelines in court and won. This 
through Februsty 14-They may | Yeat, a question on the ballot proposes to 
call (802) 656-3311 collect, | Change election day in Burlington from 
vvone number and the substance | the traditional first Tuesday in March to 
of their testimony. They will be | the third week i in May when most, if not 
asked to be by their telephone all, students are on vacation. 
Register to vote at City Hall by 12 noon 

this Saturday. Cast your vote on Tuesday, 


during the hearing. 
As an* issue is being dis-. | 
March 1, against — this election date 
change. — 


cussed, those who have arranged 
to testify about it will be called 
from the studio to make their 
comments. ETV stresses that 
this is not a call-in program, 
| This ad paid for ae 
| Peter MacAusland, U.V. M. Student 
_ Association President 1974-1975 
| Frank Cioffi, U.V.M. Student Association © 
_ President 1976-1977 _ 


BURLINGTON 


230 College St. 658-3330 
(across from Fletcher Library) 


Vermont ETV, the state’s public 
television network. 

A televised hearing - is 
unusual, but this one will be 
unique because, in addition to 
taking testimony from scheduled 
witnesses at the studio, the 
senators want others interested 
in rural issues to give testimony 
by telephone during the hearing. 
These comments become part of 
the permanent record, and, as 
such, will affect legislation that 
is proposed in the Senate. 

The Senate Agriculture Sub- 
committee on Rural Develop- 
ment hearing will cover such 
topics as economic development, 
health, town government, hous- 


tion, 


Those wanting to be heard are 
urged - to make arrangements 
ahead of time. 

* Anyone who does not have 
an opportunity to be heard 
during the program may submit 
written testimony for the 
record, An address will be 
given at the end of the hearing. @ 
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SALE 


ALL SKIS 

ALL BOOTS 

ALL BINDINGS 
ALL CAR RACKS 


ALL PARKAS 

ALL SWEATERS 

ALL TURTLENECKS 
ALL BIBS AND PANTS 


ALL MITTENS 
ALL GLOVES 

ALL UNDERWEAR 
ALL HATS 


20 to 50% 
OFF EVERYTHING 


WILLISTON RD. OPEN DAILY 9-9 
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Waterfront 
Development 
Disputed 

at City Hall 


By Mathias Dubilier 
and Chris Gee 

“You have an extraordinary 
opportunity in Burlington with 
the waterfront,” said Henry 
Bourgois in a two-day sym- 
posium on Burlington’s Lake- 
front last Thursday and Friday 
(Feb. 3 and 4) at City Hall. 
Bourgois, a revitalization expert 
from the Coalition of North East 
Municipalities, was invited by 
the Mayor’s office to run the 
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symposium organized by Per- 
sonnel Manager of City Hall 
Peter Clavelle and Assistant 
Director of the UVM Environ- 
mental Program Tom Hudspeth. 

The purpose of the event 
was to allow citizens, designers, 
city officials and business people 
to brainstorm ideas on land-use 
and development of the City’s 
waterfront. 


Eleven miles of Lake Cham- 
plain’s shoreline lie within Bur- 
lington’s borders. Development 
proposals for the downtown 
stretch (principally from Pearl to 
Maple Streets) have been a key 
political issue. for years. ,“Every 
aldermanic and mayoral candi- 
date in the last elections has 
taken a stand on the water- 
front,” said Hudspeth. 

The first evening of the 
symposium, attended by 150 
people, was a “Joint Meeting of 
Neighborhood Planning Assem- 
blies.” After listening to a 
presentation of the waterfront’s 
history by Hudspeth, the meet- 
ing split up into the six ward 
groups. In an “everything goes” 
discussion, lists were drawn up 
of what the five most — and five 
least — desirable factors wouid 
be in a waterfront revitalization. 


A unanimous choice among 
the wards was for a “bike and 
hike” path. Other highly desir- 
able projects were a park and a 
marina. Some suggested civic 
centers, amphitheaters, shops 


til and residential units. 


All wards agreed that they 
did not want buildings which 


| might obstruct the view. Indus- 


tries, hotels, and condominiums 
close to the water were other 


W “undesirables,” 


Friday’s» meeting was simi- 
larly structured to Thursday 
night’s session, but there was 
added discussion on the process 
the city should use to initiate 


-lpprediate Petre Goye SERS 


Avery Hall - Chairman of the Waterfront Board 
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waterfront development. 

The conclusions wrought at 
this gathering generally con- 
curred with those of the pre- 
vious night. The idea of heavy 
industry on the waterfront was 
rejected in favor of view preser- 
vation and diverse development, 
including park and residential 
areas as well as commercial and 
office space. A community cul- 
tural center, with emphasis on 
year-round activities’ was also 


discussed. ¥ 

Local architect Rolf Kiel- 
man summed up the groups’ 
views, saying that he-did not 
want to see “purity and 100 
percent green space” on the 
waterfront. Instead, he opted for 
what was termed “organic eco- 
growth,” where the waterfront 
would grow on its own reflecting 
its diverse activities and historic 
significance. 


The proposals for water- 
front. development process 
recommended creating a com- 
mittee to generate concrete 
plans for land acquisition finan- 
cing and design of revitalization. 
The committee would consist of 
citizens, city officials, financial 
experts and designers. Once 
finalized pldns are drafted, they 
will be put before the city for 
voter approval. 


Avery Hall; chairman of the 


Waterfront Board, responded to: 


this suggestion, explaining that 
his board already assumes the 
responsibilities for reviewing 
design and financing plans. The 
Waterfront Board (appointed by 
the City Council and responsible 
to the Planning Commission) 
differs from the suggested com- 
mittee in that the board does 
not necessarily have to have 
ward by ward representation. 
Furthermore, the present board 
does not depend on _ voter 
approval for 
design plans. 


Even though no concrete 
plans emerged for further action, 
the symposium was considered 
successful, as the intent of the 
event was not to come up with 
specific. plans for further action, 
but rather, to brainstorm ideas 
on what, Burlington citizens 
want to see happen with their 
lakefront. e 
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Oil Giants Owe Big Bucks — 


By David Hamilton 

Approximately $400,000 
will flow into Vermont this 
winter via the federal govern- 
ment, courtesy of the major oil 
companies. The money allocated 
to every state and earmarked for 
use in energy conservation and 
low income fuel assistance, is 


coming from an escrow fund 
made up of legal penalties 
assessed on oil companies for 
overcharging consumers of 
petroleum products between 
1973 and 1981. The distribution 
of money to the states is the 
result of an amendment to the 
Continuing Appropriations Bill, 
passed in the harried “lame 


duck” session of Congress in 
December 1982. 


The Warner Amendment 
(named for Sen. John Warner of 
Virginia) calls for the release of 
up to $200 million of the fund 
to the states under a formula 
computing each state’s alloca- 
tion. Vermont’s projected share 
of $400,000 has been disputed 
by State Energy Director Mar- 
garet Garland. She has stated 
that, “under the formula, we 
should receive somewhat more.” 

The predestination of the 


- money was described by Vt. 


Rep. James M. Jeffords, co- 
sponsor of the House version of 
the legislation. “Under the cir- 


cumstances,” he said, “the best 
and fairest way we can compen- 
sate the vast majority of con- 
sumers who were overcharged 
for petroleum products is to 
funnel the money back to the 
states, which can use it efficient- 
ly for conservation and to assist 
those who need help with 
the high price of heating their 
homes.” 

Though the incoming funds 
have not yet been specifically 
allocated, Garland outlined 
existing programs in Vermont 
that are potential candidates 
for benefits under the Warner 
Amendment. The money could 
end up in any or all of the 


gy Conservation Program; the 
Home Energy Audit Program of 
the Extension Service, energy 
assistance to schools and hospi- 
tals, the Low Income Weatheri- 
zation Program, and the Low 
Income Fuel Assistance Pro- 


following places: the State Ener- gram. 


ee ere 


According to Garland, the 
compensation coming to Ver- 


mont will touch UVM only 
slightly, if at all. The only 
benefit possibly reaching the 


University is through money 
that could be channeled to the 
Extension Service. @ 


A Real Change of Pace!!!" 
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Jim Ramsden 
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Campus Movie Critic and Regular Beer Drinker 


SGT. FRIENDLY 


and his LABATT’S SO sure quenched my thirst for something 
really different!!!” 


Peaches Iannelli 


Communications Major and Beer Fanatic 


“YOU CHANGED ME 


for a minute there, Sgt. Friendly!!!” 


Rich Raymond 


Pre-med Student and Everyday Beer Enthusiast 


Brought to you EXCLUSIVELY by Labatt’s — Canada’s leading 
name in beer and proud brewers of the smoothest change of pace 
from everyday beer that America’s 
likely to taste!!! 


Imported by Labatts Importers, Inc. Amherst, New York. 
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By Anne Adams 

Often at graduation time 
each year, a senior may find 
himself in need of a few credits. 
The University of Vermont is 
one of 900 national testing 
centers which offers the College- 
Level Examination Program 
(CLEP), a way of earning college 
credit without enrolling in a 
college course. The CLEP- pro- 
gram is a series of tests designed 
to accommodate those who have 
achieved the knowledge of a 
college-level course outside of a 
structured program. 

The CLEP tests were ori- 
ginally intended for high school 
graduates who continued to read 
and study outside of college. 
Today, they attract continuing 


courses already covered in high 
school. 

The CLEP examinations are 
designed to reflect complete 
achievement and mastery of the 
course_from which one is to be 


An individual in 
the Continuing 
Education program 
at UVM took five 
examinations in 
oneday and was 
awarded 30 credits. 
exempt. Tests are divided into 


two distinct groups: the General 
Exams and the Subject Exams. 


the exception of English Com- 
position), are offered in five 
broad categories: English Com- 
position, Humanities, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Sciences, and 


Social Sciences/History. These 
General Exams cover material 
usually included in first year 
introductory courses at the 
college level. 


Each exam encompasses a 
variety of subcategories in an 
attempt to test the completeness 
of one’s previous education. The 
Subject Exams, of which there 


are approximately 47, test much 
more specific areas of know- 
ledge. Within this category are a 
vast number of different subjects 


Thomas Clairmont, in the 
Transfer Affairs Office in Water- 
man, believes that the CLEP 
examinations offer an amazing 
opportunity, one of which more 
people could take advantage. He 
says the exams are difficult but 
fair and are unquestionably 
successful in demonstrating the 
knowledge of the student. 

Clairmont spoke of an indi- 


vidual in the Continuing Educa- 
tion program at UVM, who took 
five examinations in one day and 
was awarded 30 credits for his 
efforts. These exams are ideal 
for one who desires to continue 
an education outside of a formal 
degree program, while saving 
time and money. 


education students as well as 
many undergraduates 
exemption from 


seeking 90 
introductory 


A world of opportunt 
graduates who choose t 
at the National Security Agency. From 
the very outset they will influence the 
growth and direction of their fields of 
specialization. They will work in a Chal- 
lenging and stimulating environment 
where matters affecting the security of 
the nation are part of our day to day actr- 
vity. 

You too can experience this world 
of opportunity and challenge in any of 
these NSA career fields: 


Electronic Engineering: There 
are opportunities in a_ variety fe) 
research and development projects 
ranging from individual equipments to 
very complex interactive systems invol- 
ving large numbers of microprocessors, 
mini-computers and computer graphics. 
Professional growth is enhanced through 
interaction with highly experienced NSA 
professionals and through contacts In 
the industnal and academic “worlds. 
Facilities for engineering analysis and 
design automation are among the best 


available 


Computer Science: At NSA you'll 
discover one of the largest computer 
installations in the world with almost 
evely major vendor of computer equip- 
mentrepresented. NSA careers provide 


The General Exams, which last 
minutes 
multiple choice questions (with 


including 
and contain only 
lish. 


niehires of such disciplines as systems 


analysis and design, scienitific applica: 


tions programming, data base manage- 
ment systems, operating systems. 
computer networking/security, and 
graphics. 


Mathematics: You'll work on diverse 
agency problems applying a variety of 
mathematical disciplines. Specific 
assignments might include solving 
communications-related problems. 
performing long-range mathematical 
research or evaluating new techniques 
for communications security. 


Linguists: NSA offers a wide range 
of challenging assignments for Slavic. 
Near Eastern and Asian language majors 
involving translation. transcription and 
analysis/reporting. Newly-hired linguists 
can count on receiving advanced train- 
ing in their primary language(s) and can 
plan on many years of continued profes- 
sional growth. 


The Rewards at NSA 

NSA offers a salary and benefit 
program that's, truly competitive with 
private industry There are assignments 
for those who wish to travel and abundant 
good living in the Baltimore-Washington 
area for those who wish to stay close ie) 
home 


Algebra, 
economics and Freshman Eng- 


Macro- 


Countless cultural. historical, 
recreational and educational opportun- 
ities are just minutes away from NSA’s 
convenient suburban location. 


To find out more about NSA career 
opportunities, schedule an interview 
through your college placement office. 
For additional! information on the National 
Security Agency. write to Mr. William 
Shores. College Recruitment Officer. 
National Security Agency. Attn: M322 
(WES). Fort George G. Meade. Maryland 
207 50: 

An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
U.S. Citizenship Required. . 


Where learning never ends. 


A student is not allowed to 
take a CLEP test to complete a 
course that he or she has already 


_ 20-80 range. 


CLEP Exam Attracts Students 


taken. Each student desiring to 
participate in the CLEP pro- 
gram, must be reviewed by his 
Dean, or department chairman, 
or more often, by Clairmont 
himself. High school and college 
transcripts are reviewed, and 
special attention is paid to all 
courses taken. If a student is 
found eligible, the CLEP tests 
can be a great help to relieve 
the strain of the typical college 
education. 

The grading of the CLEP 
tests is similar to the grading of 
the SAT and the SSAT. The 
General Exams are judged on a 
scale from 200-800. To gain full 
credit one must achieve a 600 in 
English and a 500 in each of the 
other four categories. If this is 
not achieved, then there is a 
referral back to the set of 
subscores that make up the final 
grade. There are two subscores 
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for each test, both graded on the 
If one of these 
subscores is above a 50, or a 60 
in English, then half the credit is 
allotted to the participant. The 
Subject Exams, on the other 
hand, are always graded totally 
on a 20-80 range. For these 
exams, the requirements vary 
according to the specific exami- 
nation. 
The CLEP tests are offered, 
to those who are eligible, in the 
third week in each month at the 
Center of Counseling and Test- 
ing. In fiscal year ’82, 62 stu- 
dents took -100 examinations 
through UVM. Of these: partici- 
pants, 66 percent. were younger 
than. 26, mostly of college age. 
Each — individual exam costs 
$25.00. An extra $22.00 is 
added for each additional exam 
taken that day. © 
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from page 13 

prepared Burlington for a change 
in addressing themselves to hard 
issues. Bernie has been a princi- 
pal and talented leader of this 
city. Obviously, he has _ had 
some difficulties in amalgamat- 
ing the various sectors of Bur- 
lington life in order to be the 
most powerful community force 
that the Mayor’s office could be. 
He has not brought together the 
coalition of (different factions) 
that is occasionally necessary to 
make the city take giant steps 
forward.” 

Lloyd offered his reasgns 
for seeking an aldermanic seat. 
“During times of general eco- 
nomic crunch, all the things we 
take for granted have to be 
re-examined. The reason I’m 
running is because I think it’s 
going to be a couple of hard 
years. But hardness also means 
years of great opportunity. I 
think I can make a difference 
that is positive.” 
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an 


~ street 
parks and recreation department 
with no money to purchase fire 


Stephany 
cont'd from page 8 


improvement 


and the 


engines, or overhaul the police 
department or repair streets. 


‘Sanders has recently proposed to 


use $500,000 to repair streets 

from the discovered 1.9 million 

surplus.in the city funds. 
Regarding the controversial 


‘surplus, Stephany said the evi- 


dence is only based on a city 
financial statement. “I have not 
seen a true audit reported 
by the auditors. We are looking 
into exactly what that means. 
Whatever the truth or falsehood 
is, the credibility issue has been 
raised.” 

Another central issue in her 
campaign is the housing crisis in 
Burlington. Stephany said a Fair 
Housing Commission set up in 
1980 attempted to mediate 
between the demands of tenants 
and landlords. It failed. “Since 
that time, no movement has 
been madefn trying to bring the 
two groups into a non-threaten- 
ing situation because of the 
administration’s confrontational 
atmosphere.” 


“Little bas been done on 
the Waterfront issue,” added 
Stephany. She advocates a com- 
munity development corpora- 
tion initiated by federal funds 
that could pave the bike path 
and purchase or lease the Green 
Mountain Power Corporation 
building at the bottom of Main 
Street. Housing for lower and 
middle income people would 
also be desired, said Stephany. 


The candidate is also oppo- 
sed to taxing the University of 


: Vermont, maintaining that the 


state cannot afford the expense. 
Yet, she believes the colleges 
could contribute more to the 
city including faculty expertise 
and services from the medical 
school and computer equipment. 

During her legislative stint, 
serving on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and recently appointed to 
the Education Committee, Ste- 
phany worked to put student 
trustees on the UVM trustees’ 
board, supported a bill to allow 
a rathskellar, (a campus drinking 


area) and a bill to allocate’ 


money for renovation of the 
Fleming museum. 

Stephany said she is not too 

_worried that Democrats may 


vote for Sanders or swing over to 
_ the more conservative Gilson 
__ because she believes there is still 
. a large contingent of 


loyal 
Democrats. 

_ “No doubt, the mayor has a 
constituency comfortable with 
his style and performance as 
mayor.” However, she maintains 
her reputation as a mediator 


_ between opposing factions is her 


drawing card. “Sanders has a lot 
of good ideas,” she said, “But it 
is taking a good idea and work- 
ing through and getting a con- 


 sensus decision that counts. It’s 


working and getting the good 
ideas done.” 8 


Gilson 
cont'd from page 8 


' which citizens may vocalize their 


“interests.” By opening that path 
to communication, Gilson 
believes that the Mayor will best 
be able to “represent and serve 


the legitimate concerns of the 


people. The five commissioners, 
appointed by the Aldermen toa 


_ five-year term, serve on a volun- 


tary basis,” he continued, “and 

Y receive no financial 
remuneration.” Subject to 4 
Series of checks and balances, 


they help to regulate . city 
nr : . 
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functions and, as such, Gilson 


sees no reason to dissolve the 
group, 


When asked about the con- 
troversy over moving the town 
meeting day from March to the 
second week in May, Gilson 
replied, “At this point it has 
become more a matter of 
principle than anything else. The 
present mayor did not provide 
Burlington’s citizens the oppor- 
tunity to express their desires.” 
In support of the change, he says 


that election turnout will likely 
be far better in the spring when 
voters will not be forced to 
contend with snow and ice. He 
singles out the elderly as the 
group that will be the most 
affected. By enabling more peo- 
ple to cast their ballots, Gilson 
said, more will be represented, 
and the citizens will have a far 
greater say in their government. 
Gilson believes that “‘it’s time 
‘the people had a louder voice 
than the Mayor.” e 


Sanders 
cont'd from page 8 


business community. “We 


believe that in this country the 
economic. and political structure 
is fundamentally wrong. You 
have an incredible amount of 
wealth and power concentrated 


Name. 
Addre: 
City. 
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in a handful of people. I make 
no bones about saying that.” 


Some, however, are suggest- 
ing that the Mayor’s politics 
aren’t far from those of liberal 
Democrats and that Judith Ste- 
phany, the Democratic candi- 
date, has strikingly similar views 
on city policy as Sanders. Why 
vote for a socialist and break up 
the two party system is the 
question some people are asking 
themselves. The Mayor answers 
this question by pointing out 
that the Democrats and the 
Republicans are far closer toge- 
ther than he is to candidate 
Stephany. The way he sees it, 
there isn’t much difference 
between the major parties in city 
politics. (Paquette ran unoppo- 
sed in 1979.) “We have made 
some major changes, the attitude 
and respect for workers are 
things that I think no Democrat 
would have done.” 


The Sanders campaign has 
recently received the endorse- 
ment of the Burlington Patrol- 
man’s Association. “When we 
came in,” he said, “the police 
and the management, the union 
and management, City Hall and 


the police department were 
tremendous antagonists. And 
now as a result of a lot of the 
work that we've done, the 


relationship between City Hall 
and the unions is much better 
than before. City workers are 
now treated as human beings, 
with dignity and respect. That 
was not the case before. This is 
true throughout the city. We’ve 
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established an employee rela- 
tions committee, where city 
workers are democratically elect- 
ed by co-workers to represent 
them; helping in ways to deal 
‘with city problems and to 
develop a personnel policies 
manual. We’ve had a worker’s 
pride week which was co-spon- 
sored by the city and the unions, 
even the AFL-CIO was invol- 
ved,” 


The Mayor’s office has been 
vocal on national and interna- 
tional issues. “We speak out 
constantly against Reagan and I 
was very proud that in Novem- 
ber, Burlington voted 3 to ] 
against further aid to El Salva- 
dor. The city voted unanimously 
against the crisis relocation plan, 
which would, to me, make the 
concept of nuclear war winnable 
— that’s an insane concept. We 


have demanded over and over . 


again, major cuts in the military 
budget and sane foreign policy 
and more money being invested 
in the needs of cities and decent 
jobs for our people and sane 


.economic development. Now in 
the past, the Mayor of Burling- 


ton never talked about these 
issues. I do because I think 
they’re important issues that 
have to be talked about.” 


This aspect of the “new” 
city government © brings up 
interesting questions about the 
role of city government or just 
government in general. Is it 


really the place of city govern- 
ment to be involved in issues 
outside of its jurisdiction and is 
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it government’s role to make the 
world a more equitable place for 
the disadvantaged? Obviously 
Bernie Sanders would answer 
with a definitive “Yes.” 


“What we’ve attempted to 
say to people is — Are you 
interested in the questions of 
war and peace?” Sanders said. 
“Well then, threugh city govern- 
ment you can begin to speak 
out.” 


Whether or not people are 
responding positively to the 
Mayor’s “new” style politics, 
there has been an increase in 
voter participation over the last 
few years. Sanders says, “It was 
about 25 percent higher in 1981 
[than in 1979], it was higher 
when the aldermen were elected 
last year and it’s going to be 
higher this year. The turn-out 
and interest in politics in the 


' city of Burlington is phenome- 


nal. I .don’t know if there is 
another community in the Uni- 
ted States where voter registra- 
tion is zooming up as high as it is 
in Burlington. There is that 
much excitement and interest 
in politics.” © 


Next week, the Cynic will 
run the last two interviews in 
a series of aldermanic can- 
didate interviews from 
Wards 1 and 6, the wards 


- with the heaviest student 


population. 
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Why You Too Should 


Hate Valentine’ S whi 


By Linda Lovelorn 

I can not see why people make such a big deal about Valen- 
tine’s Day. I have never been sent a dozen long-stemmed roses by 
a fawning or even feigning admirer. I only get three cards a year: 
one from my mother, another from my father, and one crayon 
drawing from my four-year-old niece. This year I can also look 
forward to a valentine from my 11-month-old nephew. It will 
probably look more like an amoeba than a cupid’s heart. Even 
when I was “‘daddy’s little girl” I hated Valentine’s Day. I always 
bit into the chocolate candy with the cherry cordial, not caramel, 
center, and spit it into the sink. 

I know that I am not alone in my dread of Valentine’s Day, 
which I might add is now referred to as “V.D.” I know that there 
are hundreds of lonely hearts and other cynics out there who 
would also like to shoot a poison dart into Cupid’s you-know- 
what. For you fellow valentine-haters I have a special valentine: 
The Official Valentine’s Day Haters History of February 14. No 
sap. No sentiment. All truth, 

It will please you to know that St. Valentine never got the 
girl, and it is not because he took a vow of celibacy either. 
According to legend, St. Valentine was imprisoned for aiding 
Christians during the Roman rule of Claudius the third. Claudius, 
you see, forbade Romans to marry because he feared that mar- 
riage would make whimps out of his soldiers. St. Valentine helped 
these whimps marry secretly. For that he was imprisoned. From 
his cell, he wrote the first valentine, to the jailer’s daughter whose 
sight he supposedly restored. (We all know what social disease 
caused blindness in those days.) Well, any way, on February 13, 
270 A.D., he signed this love-letter “From Your Valentine” and 
that is why we have Valentine’s Day. The next morning, ironical- 
ly, he was beheaded. Yes, the first February 14 was celebrated by 
the execution of St. Valentine himself. Serves him right, if you 


St. Valentine was never even a real Saint, it turns out, as the 
Roman Catholic Church proved in 1969 when they removed his 
name from the official list of saints. 

Valentine’s Day was actually declared a legal holiday in 496 
A.D. after the Christians took over Rome. The holiday was set in 
conjunction with the Lupercalia, the Roman festival of love and 
fertility. Luperus, a god-protector, was actually referred to as 
“Luperus the Wolf Killer” so the Romans sacrificed goats and 
dogs to glorify him. 

So far, we have got one Saint, and who knows how many 
goats and puppies killed in the name of Valentine’s Day. Roman- 
tic, huh? 

Prison seems to be the edive inspiration for the most 
historic Valentines. On February 14, 1415 the French Duke of 
Orleans — Charles — sent his now famous love poem to his wife. 
He sent it from the Tower of London, known as the Bloody 
Tower to those who have had friends and relatives executed 
there. 

In the 18th century, Valentine’s Day was the impetus for a 
bizarre form of blind-dating. In France, the Village Elders 
matched all eligible bachelors and bachelorettes by randomly 
calling names from two lists. If a man expressed displeasure with 
his prospective mate, he was burned publicly. 

On the eve before this 18th century version of The Dating 
Game, French girls pinned bay leaves to their pillows which 
supposedly made them dream of their future mates. If I slept 
with a bay leaf, I would either sneeze all night or dream about 
spaghetti. Anyway, according to the Joy of Cooking, one form of 
bay tree, Prunus laurocerasus, is highly poisonous. 

That makes one hundred dead goats, seventy sneezing sallies, 
a bunch of burned bachelors, one dozen dead roses and St. 
Valentine in a pear tree. Sorry, that was a musica! diversion. 


Kathy Leonard 


ask me. 
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Nelson’s Incredible Computer 


By Nick Bellamy 

CALLIOPE. It sounds like a gadget from a James 
Bond movie, but it is actually a new computerized 
information system that could change the course of 
modern Congressional politics. The CALLIOPE 

system (Computer Assisted Legislative Liaison 
Interactive On-Line Political Evaluation), developed 
by UVM Political Science Professor Garrison Nelson, 
is a software database which analyzes close to two 
million pieces of information on the United States 
Congress and its members. It also predicts how 
- members of Congress will vote on a particular issue. 

Nelson, a political scientist and computer ana- 

lyst, has been researching Congressional information 
databases for the past five years and has designed a 
database for the Congressional Research Center at the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C. 

His most extensive project, however, involved the 
computerization of Congressional committee assign- 
ments dating back to the first Congress in 1789. After 
losing 74 percent of his research grant and hiring a 
lobbyist who unsuccessfully attempted to sell his data 
to the House of Representatives, Nelson shifted the 
focus of his project. 

“f learned from discussions with people in 
Washington that they were far more interested in-a 
voter analysis system.” Thus, using local database and 
UVM’s computer systems, in the Summer of 1981, he 
developed CALLIOPE. 

“The University had been very helpful to me-in 
terms of housing much of the data that I had 
acquired and providing me with time to store data, 
clean it, and make it ready for feeding into the 
database manager.” : 

In the Fall of 1981, Nelson had trouble con- 
cluding his contracts with people in Washington 
because of his limited access to the market there. 
“The rival systems in the Washington area, though 
not as extensive as CALLIOPE, and not as firmly 
based in congressional information as my program, 
had direct access to the market which I lacked. This 
led to the re-evaluation of my marketing policy.” 

With the help of .UVM Sociology professor 
Stephen Berkowitz, as well as various journalists and 
artists, Nelson produced an eight-page paper entitled 
CALLIOPE Reports. It was designed, says Nelson, 
“to show people how to make use of sophisticated 
political information... the hope was to sell it to 
lobbyists and people who studied politics on a 

professional level.”” Yet, once again due to limited 
access to the Washington market, this strategy failed, 
and the magazine did not sell enough copies to be 
productive, 

In May of 1982, Nelson shifted his strategy in an 
attempt to get better access to the Washington 
market. 

: “We began to focus on acquiring joint ventures 
with companies in the Washington area which were 


’ fi 


system for the Congress, 
are there and now it is receiving national at- 
tention.” 
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~ Professor Garrison Nelson _ says of 
CALLIOPE, his computerized information 


selling information to the Washington Community 
and who could provide capital to enable us to com- 
plete development of the CALLIOPE system and to 
provide marketing.” Nelson succeeded in acquiring a 
venture with Capital Services, Inc., a Washington 
based corporation, which provided him with an issue 
coding system. 

“This enabled us to complete a standard report 
format of CALLIOPE which produces an analysis of 
every roll-call vote passed on the floor of Congress.” 
Thus, he was able to begin marketing last November, 
and this year the CALLIOPE system has proved more 
successful. ‘All the ingredients are there,” says 
Nelson, ‘“‘and it is now receiving national attention.” 

Nelson has been able to use Interactive Com- 
puting of Vermont extensively to develop and modify 
the database system, but he does this independently. 
Yet, he says the association with UVM is unavoidable. 
“Frankly, we both benefit from the association. It 
shows that there are faculty members on the campus 
who are involved in national level-research projects.” 
The location of the Digital and IBM plants in the 
Burlington area also have given Nelson a hardware 
association that others lack. 

The CALLIOPE system consists of: 1) a large 
Congressional database with almost two million 
pieces of information such as past voting records, 
committee assignments, candidate characteristics, 


“all the ingredients 


party loyalty, and interest group support; 2) a Data- 
base management system with “Instantaneous on-line 
retrievable capability ;” 3) an analytical system which 
transforms the datapoints into broad statistical 
aggregates; 4) the CALLIOPE newsletter; 5) “a 
national research network bringing together the data, 
concepts, and techniques of scholars in the field 
engaged in the ‘state of the art’ research on the 
Congress.”” 

What CALLIOPE can do then, according to 
Nelson, is to sort the information “based on any 
combination of relevant variables, and identify 
the broad picture of the interactions of relevant 
factors.” It can analyze the particular factors which 
affect the votes of members on certain issues — thus 
predicting how they will vote. 

In modern Congressional Politics, this informa-. — 
tion is vital. “There is much more flexibility and 
volatility in Congress today than there was a decade 
ago, and with all the sources of information that they 
have to deal with, a computerized hardware system is 
essential,” said Nelson. | 

Nelson believes “the key to understanding how a 
vote is going to fall is knowing the least committed 
members, those who are least likely to be affected by 
the vote. Those are the people who determine the 
consequences.” Thus past systems of voter analysis 
were not extremely reliable, says Nelson. He contends 
the information that CALLIOPE provides makes the 
analyses much more effective. 

Nelson’s clients include people in the aerospace 
industry, trade unions, and newspapers. When asked 
how CALLIOPE can serve each of these clients, 
Nelson responded, “The Government is the major 
purchaser of aerospace equipment, and therefore the 
aerospace industry needs to know as much as possible 
about how the government is functioning.” As for the 
trade unions, Nelson continued that “they are very 
much affected by legislative action, and need this 
information to represent their members effectively.” 
CALLIOPE, he said, is also useful to the newspapers 
in supplying information for their analyses. 

CALLIOPE is available to students in-Nelson’s 
Legislative Process class. “My hope is that this will 
bring them in touch with Congress on a regular basis, 
which is difficult when you’re five hundred miles 
away.” Thus, in addition to serving people who 
interact with Government, CALLIOPE can also be an 
important learning tool for students learning about 
how Government functions. 

“We are on the threshold of a concept that could 
change Congressional politics for quite some time,” 
says Nelson. Indeed, this breakthrough could have a 
profound effect on what happens on the floor of 
Congress. It already is extremely important for those 
who interact with and are affected by Congressional 
action. As CALLIOPE becomes more advanced, it 
may be one of the most important tools in profes- 
sional politics. e 
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Parent—Freshman Relationships: Dismantling the Production Line 


By John Osgood Walsh 

When high school graduates 
are finally sent away to college, 
they are eighteen years old with 
the world at their feet. Mom, 
Dad, grandparents and aunts 
gossip about their ambitious 
children. The graduate is a 
product of 18 years of tailored 
upbringing, a success, The depar- 
ture scene resembles the first 
test drive of a prototype auto- 
mobile. For years the car 
engineers have sweated over its 
design and fabrication. The sight 
of the first complete masterpiece 
rolling off the assembly line 
elates them. The product is ' 
bright, new, and marketable. 
September’s outlook is positive. 

Initially, college is a place of 
great opportunity and promise. 
The outset leaves little reason 
for pessimism. Since to be 
accepted means the Admissions 
Office has judged one to be of 
‘high academic ability, the enter- 
ing freshman has already dis- 
played brainpower. He has 
demonstrated himself to be — if 
not exactly streetwise — capable 
of operating in the “real world.” 
Just about everyone by now has 
had some kind of part-time 
or full-time employment, an 
experience that usually leaves 
some _ respect for personal 
management. Moreover; reports 
Jeff. Kaplan, UVM _ Director 
of Admissions, that someone has 
performed well in High School 
strongly implies an ability to 
function outside of the class- 
room. “Il don’t think there is 
that much difference between 
academic preparedness and real- 
world preparedness. A lot [of 
High School courses] require or 
measure the same kinds of skills 
— responsibility, motivation, 
dedication.” 

Why, then, isn’t college a 
romp? Well, it turns out that 
taking on a serious college 
course load leads to a need for 
substantial adjustment. Fresh- 
man year is at once both chal- 
lenging and upsetting. What 


happens is that the tests are 
meaner than expected and the 
work has a habit of piling up. 
The growing impression of futi- 
lity adds to the realization that 
this is the place of trial, and that 
to blow it could be a remarkably 
serious obstacle to living a 
satisfying life, 


/ TIE YOUR LITTLE SCARF TIGHT, 
DON’T FORGET YOUR BOOTIES, 
ANP BE HOME BY” NINE- 


/ 


THIRTY, DEAR... 


Then, after several weeks, 
the jolted freshman returns 
home for Thanksgiving with 
grades_ below _ expectations, 
morally weak. He is eager 
for the familiarity and warm 
welcomes left over from last 
September. But home has 
become foreign, perhaps even 
hostile. 


“Parents don’t realize that 
all the time you have been gone, 
you have been making adult 
decisions,” ‘says Ph.D. David 
O’Ghorman, who runs a work- 
shop in Burlington on changing 
parent-student relationships. 


| February 14th’s the day! 
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“Your mother will tell you to 
take out the garbage or that she 
doesn’t like the girl you are 
going out with... What she is 
really telling you is that you are 
still a little kid.” This form of 
rejection follows a pattern that 
has been repeating itself for 
years. Its result is guilt, inade- 


Human 
Shelton, 


Development Larry 
the task facing new 
students is “learning to be 
autonomous, to manage their 
own affairs.” Shelton’s office is 
relaxed and congenial, and his 
advice is solid. He sees reason for 
concern that parental over- 


I Look FoRwAp to He 
DAY MY MOTHER RECOGNIZES 
THE FACT THAT 1 A 


COLLEGE FRESHMAN. 


quacy, and anger;a combination Who are uncomfortable with 


destructive to personal confi- trying 


dence and self worth. 


The immediate reaction is 
rebellion. The college lifestyle 
has historically produced indivi- 
duals not thought well of at 
home. The problem of having 
two separate homes with two 
separate people can raise diffi- 
culties external to schoolwork 
but which are. still capable of 
doing evil to academic progress. 
During the “Peace & Love 
Years,” the family-college clash 
was that of hippies and square 
parents. But now, explains 
UVM’s associate professor of 


WHITE LINEN by Estee Lauder. 
The crisp, refreshing fragrance to live in 
all year long. A very special gift for a 
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out new _ territories. 
According to Shelton, it’s 
usually a matter of being tied 
down to the old man’s major, 
or taking what everyone else 
thinks you should. “‘We’re talk- 
ing dynamics — every family has 
one,” says Shelton, pointing out 
“the very worst problem is the 
family that won’t let go... 
Eventually you [the student] 
stop making decisions.” 

It is the internal handcuffs 
— _ conscience, or what 
O’Ghorman calls “the parents 
we carry around in our heads” — 
that makes living out a college 
situation a difficult adjustment 


control has led to individuals - 


to make. The question Shelton 
addresses is this: how can a kid 
become a _ motivated, eager 
individual when Mom, Dad, and 
the Hometown folk have him 
chained down to wearing this- 
and-that clothes, taking this- 
and-that major, and in general 
fulfilling an obsolete but rein- 
forced-steel notion of what they 
think they should be. “We are 
here to teach how to make 
decisions,” says Shelton. 


A characteristic defining the 
collision of home and college is 
the inability to accept its exis- 
tence. Doing so is a dismissal of 
home and the people who need 
you for moral support, and is 
thus difficult to act out. But the 
adjustment problem has to be 
considered — it’s damaging to 
studies and could conceivably 
ruin a college career. For some, 
the problem is of such intensity 
that it has led to serious overuse 
of drugs or alcoholism. By 
now this might be tired senti- 
ment, yet nonetheless is true; 
someone having a need for 
counsel does not necessarily 
confirm psychological abnormal- 
ity. 

Kaplan, who monitors the 
yearly progress of many stu- 
dents, and has selected “shaky” 
individuals as well as volunteers 
— points out that virtually 
everyone has an adjustment 
problem of some type. “We all 
have our blind spots,” he said. 

Other figures, from the 
Counseling and Testing Center 
(C&T), show that from 1500- 
2000 UVM students have sought 
out the services of the Center. 
Quality Insurance research also 
shows that 80-90 percent have 
been satisfied from the experi- 
ence. 

Counseling’ and Testing 
counselors suggest the study 
problems brought to its atten- 
tion are short-lived. Directed by 
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Dr. Richard Does, the Center, 
along with the Career Develop- 
ment Office, is UVM’s student 
service front line. The Center has 
full-time counselors available for 
personal attention. The Out- 
reach Program that is managed 
by the Center runs forums and 
workshops on a variety of timely 
and useful subjects: Building 
Confidence, Self-Esteem, Taking 
Charge, Value Clarification... 
writing documents, reading, 
woman’s problems, In short, 
anything “that is an obsta- 
cle to increased personal effec- 
tiveness. We wish to collaborate 
with students, improve their 
self-confidence through — the 
teaching of work.” Says Does, 


“if you have a tax problem you 


go to a specialist; if you have a 
problem with your understand- 
ing of what you are doing in 
college, you could come talk to 
people who specialize in that 
field.” 

The Counseling and Tésting 


Center, and the Human Develop- 


ment Office, are here to help 
students accept the college 
adjustment, and then to become 
good at it. New college students, 


Tl never know. 


orchestra in the country. 
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Dancing at the VS 


By Tory Dietel % ¥ 

Symphony. To people’ of ‘college .age,-the word might pro- 
voke an image of stuffiness.or an era gone by, but to them I say: 
think again. The Vermont Symphony Orchestra’s annual Waltz 
night was a highlight in my musical and dancing experience. You 
can go down to Hunt’s anytime and rock. and sweat .to any 
number of bands, but how often can you don a long gown or a 
tuxedo and swish to a full orchestra? How anyone could frown 
on an opportunity to hear a fine orchestra, try a waltz step, and 
dine and drink with some of Burlington’s best dressed company, 
Arriving at University Mall, we were greeted by delightful 
hosts and decorations. Purple balloons floating from long ribbons} 
abounded; long tables and chairs were set up all along the mall 
walkway; and little blue and white lights shining from the trees in 
the garden set the elegant tone of the evening. Right in the 
middle, surrounded by plenty of dance floor, was the oldest state 


The crowd included our formally attired Governor and his 
wife, certain distinguished UVM professors, orchestra supporters, 
and a couple of younger faces. My date and I attended the event 
with the fear of sticking out like sore thumbs, but were relieved 
to find that we were not the only ones that did not possess the 
dancing school technique. On the dance floor it was easy to spot 
the waltz pro’s and those of us who were improvising, but having 
a grand time nonetheless. I guess you can tell how well you waltz 
by the amount of dirt on the toes of your shoes at the end of 
| the night. (I went with black shoes and came home with brown). 
However, after a few warm up dances and a couple of cocktails, 
the 1-2-3’s got easier and more graceful. 

After the orchestra finished sweeping the guests around the 
dance floor a buffet dinner was served. During and after dinner, 
digestion was stepped up by the Bourbon Street Jazz Band from 
Boston. While in line for the buffet it was fun to see people of all 
‘different ages tapping their feet to the jazzy music and to see the 
variety of costumes. They ranged from the requested formal 
attire to business suits, and of course the dreaded light blue 
tuxedo with velvet trim. However, as the evening progressed it 


especially those who are leaving 
home for the first time, have 
come into a critical period of 
their lives, but a patent time of 
Opportunity nonetheless. To 
work hard and to do all that is 
required for a successful career 
and the subsequent  success- 
ful life are unavoidable impera- 
tives. It is not unreasonable to 
think capable of college students 
the realization that performing 
well is vital. For reasons often 
rooted in the division of home 
and school, there are sincere 
people who can not buckle 
down. They slog through a daily 
repertoire of anxiety and ‘frus- 
tration, doing things they hate 
and don’t care about, knowing 
that they could be enjoying the 
work, but held short of doing 
so. 

Beneath it all, there remains 
something to be credited 
towards college. and the chal- 
lenge of success. The work might 
be tough, but UVM is still an 
engaging place. To accept less 
than optimum and _ thorough 


education is to let external prob- 
lems readily addressed manage 
affairs, e@ 


Tory Dietel 
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adventures in travel 
University of 


Vermont 
spring break in 
Bermuda - from $332 COMPLETE 


PRICES 


It. Lauderdale - from $408 


COMPLETE PACKAGE INCLUDES; = 
“ROUND TRIP AIR FROM BOSTON, 

“SEVEN NIGHTS LODGING, | CA 
“FULL PROGRAM OF PARTIES AND ACTIVITIES, we 
“FREE SOUVENIR CANVAS SPORT BAG, : 
“WELCOME PARTY WITH COMPLIMENTARY BEER, 

*ALL TAXES AND SERVICE CHARGES, 


= 
= 


Contact: UVM TRAVEL CENTER 
OPERATED BY NEW ENGLAND TRAVEL SEPVICE 
UNIVERSITY. STORE 


BURLINGTON,- VT 05405-0152 
(302 656-2233 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% Discount for all 
UVM students with ID | 


24 Hour Road and Wreck Service 


Complete automotive work 
Foreign and Domestic Cars 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 


864-9535 


CENTRAL MARKET _ 


3/4 mile passed Canadian Border 
Turn left at flashing light 
PHILIPSBURG, QUE. 


BEER AT REASONABLE PRICE 


= BUSINESS HOURS 
Monday Thru Thursday: 8:30 AM to 6 PM 
Friday 8:30 AM to 8 PM 
Saturday 8:30 AM to 5 PM 
Sunday 10 AM to 12 noon 


DELIVERY 
NOON- CLOSING 
i A 


ODEN TIAME11 2M. SUNOAY THRU THURSDAY. 
OPEN TILL2PMPRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


CAL 862-1017 


DELIVERY 5~11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEEKEND 
BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKE OUT ANYTIME 


Has 
CAR AUDIO 


The JR 105 


MEG SUGG: NOW $119.88 
$169.95 with your student I.D. 


« BASS AND TREBLE 
4 STEREO/MONO SWITCH 


* UNIVERSAL CHASSIS 658-6952 


SALE ENDS 2/17/83 


Frank Asks Why 


By Frank Pularcheck 
I have always asked the 
“big” questions. At age five, one 


of the ‘ultimate’ queries 
dominated my quest for know- 
ledge. 

“I went fishing today, 


Frankie.”” Why? “I like to catch 
trout.” Why? “It is a challenge.” 
Why? “It’s just you and the fish, 
Frankie. Besides, out there, no 
one is asking me, WHY.” Why? 
“Because, if you’ve only got 
forty-eight cards, you aren’t 
playing with a full deck.” Oh. 
OK. 

My perpetual inquisitiveness 
irritated friends and relatives. 
Like a broken record, I repeated 
the same question over and over. 
Occasionally, a brother or sister 
would smack me on the head, 
trying to jolt my mind onto the 
next groove. Curiosity killed the 
cat. It almost got me. 

Now I use a more refined 
approach in my_ search for 
answers. I consult a variety of 
experts, knowledgeable in their 
particular discipline. They 
answer my question in terms of 
their perspective. This way, I get 
a rounded, complete answer to 


the -mysteries that fuel my 
curiosity, 
Take, for example, my 


latest “big”? question —, What is 
sense? People tell me to use the 
good sense God gave me, but 
they don’t tell me what it is. To 
find out, I consulted The Philo- 
sopher King, an economist, a 
wild life biologist, and a socio- 
logist. Their contributions 


continued 
from page 21 


Clearly, the only ones who 
end up ahead (or with a head) 
on Valentine’s Day are the card 
manufacturers. The John Rocke- 
feller of the Valentine card 
manufacturers: was sweet and 
demure Ester Howland of the 
Mount Holyoke Female Semin- 
ary. She began by copying 
English valentines to give to her 
friends, and within five years she 
set up the first all female assem- 
bly line, raked in $100,000 in 
sales for one year and captured 
the monopoly on_ valentine 
cards. You can bet she wore the 
bloomers in her household. 

According to John Culhane 
of the New York Times Maga- 
zine, America’s greatest contri- 
bution to Valentine’s Day capi- 
talism was the comic valentine, 
spawned by the “penny dread- 
ful.” He described the dreadful 
in his expose, “Roses are red/ 
Some verses are blue/ There’s 
plenty of money/ In ‘I Love 
You’,” as being, “printed on 
cheap paper, and called ‘penny 
dreadful’ because it sold for a 
penny and the design was 
dreadful.” The dreadful- was 
followed by the 1947 “Studio 
Card,” and the now famous 
“Soft-Touch,”— of. 1971. They 
don’t cost a penny, but I think 
that they are equally dreadful. 

It is interesting to note that 
Hallmark Cards was catapulted 
to their present number one 
position on the Top Ten Valen- 
tine’s Chart, because one of the 


company’s founders was the first ] 


to put valentines in envelopes. 
That good old American ingen 
uity comes through again. 

I may not get roses on 
Valentine’s Day, but I know that 
penny dreadfuls, executions and 
envelopes are not romantic. In 
fact, I do not think that Valen- 
tine’s Day is romantic. Nor do I 
think that February is romantic. 
I also do not find that Mondays 
are particularly enchanting or 
conducive to-love relationships. 


helped me understand what 
sense is. I feel much better now, 
and not at all confused. 

I first consulted the Philo- 
sopher King. His eyes are usually 
red, and he smokes a pipe. I 
figured his perspective would 
give me a broad framework 
from which I could pursue this 
“big” question. 

‘Philosopher King, what is 
sense?”’ 

‘Frankie, there are different 
kinds of sens. California has 
some of the best sens in the 
world.” 

“Gerry Brown seems to be a 
sensible guy. He has his head 
together. But what about Ver- 
mont? Is there a Vermont 
sense?” 

“Oh you betha, yea. It is 
pretty tough to beat good old 
home grown Vermont sens. Take 
a puff. You will see what I 
mean.” 

I don’t smoke a pipe, but 
my host insisted. That after- 
noon, lofty thoughts filled my 
head. The next day, I consulted 
my economist friend, Scottie V. 
I wanted hard facts on what 
sense is. 

“Scottie, what is sense?” 

“Frank, the question is, 
‘what are cents?’ Cents are a 
form of monetary value. They 
are relatively worthless unless 
you have a lot of them.” 

“You are right Scott. A 


stupid person does not have a lot 
of sense.”’ 

I thanked him. To show my 
appreciation, I gave Scottie a 
penny for his thoughts. 


And if any,of you sappy wise- 
guys think that sending me a 
dozen long stemmed roses will 
make me suddenly appreciate 


My Wildlife Biologist friend, 
Bill Bog, gave me a clear, objec- 
tive analysis of what sense is. 

“Frankie,” he said, “scents 
are identifying characteristics in 
the animal kingdom. Animals 
don’t talk or think, they smell. 
That is how a starling knows it is 
a starling.” 

“So sense smells?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Thanks Bill. That explains 
why the Philosopher King asso- 
ciates sense with the pungent 
aroma emanating from his pipe.” 

He looked at me rather 
curiously, as if studying a 
Sturnas Vulgaris. His stare made 
me uncomfortable, so I mut- 
tered, ‘“‘good bye” and headed to 
the Sociology Department. My 
friend there was busily figuring 
out some behavioral modifica- 
tion data. My presence obviously 
irritated him. 


“What do you want?” 

“J just want to know what 
sense is.” 

‘Frank, I don’t have time 
for your questions. If you want 
to know what a census is, go to 
Government Documents in the 
library. _They are listed by 
decade. If you don’t mind, I’ve 
got to get back to my research. 
I’m learning how to de-program 
video addicts.” 

So you see, it helps to 
consult experts. I. now know 
sense is a relatively worthless - 
quality, subject to regional idio- 
syncracies, and characterized by 
a ten-year-old stench. I wonder 


John Decker 


Valentine’s Day, you are wrong. 
I am going to spend next Mon- 
day the 14th in bed. Asleep. @ 
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LEVIS 


JEANSWEAR 


Beautiful Victorian whites 
for ‘Valentine’s Day... 


° 


Corduroys 


$15.90 


Straight leg 
Or 


boot cut 


vintage clothing ® antiques 
Hours: 10:30-5:30 Mon-Sat 


IEE: < seve SUDS CITY! 
4ES LAUNDRY 


* 35 lb. triple load washers 

* Double load washers 

* Attendant on duty at all 
times 

* Drop-off laundry service 

247 N. WINOOSKI AVE. 

(Next to Dairy Queen) 864-9433 
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‘The smart buyers‘ 
cheese store'' 


WHILE IT LASTS 
A Cheese Outlet Selection: $499 
CHEDDAR......... b. 


Cut fresh daily off the big 40-lb. wheel, you're sure to like 
this new addition to the Cheese Outlet family ... 1500 Ibs. 
available. 


VALENTINES DAY PARTY 
@ SPECIAL DRINKS e 
@ SPECIAL PRICES e 


Hurry! Limited sopely of Estate Bottled California Wines 


Calera Zin — (reg. 7.95) . $ 9 9 


Pinot Chardonnay - (Reg. 6.99) 
Johannesberg Riesling - (reg. 5.99) 750 ml 
Case Price: 2.69 ea. 
Now in Stock: Greek Kasseri and Saga Blue 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 863-3968 Sat. 9:30-5 


Hottest Spot in the 

Boogie Business 

Join us at Happy Hour! 
23 Oz. Draft for 99° 


We also cater — Reduced Prices 1 Main St., 
655-2774 — Hors de’oeuvres Winooski 


Open till 4 a.m. Fri. and Sat. night 


Levis 
THE KING OF THE BLUES RETURNS TO BURLINGTON Genuine 
FRIDAY FEBRUARY 11 AT THE FLYNN THEATRE. TWO z 
SHOWS: 7:30 & 9:30. TICKETS, WHICH RANGE FROM AS) na Blue 
$8.75 TO *10.75, ARE ON SALE NOW AT THE CAMPUS Jeans 


TICKET STORE, BAILEY'S, & THE FLYNN BOX OFFICE. 
FOR INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS, OR CREDIT 
CARD PURCHASES, CALL 656-3085. 


(Enter our Valen- 
tines Day Drawing 
and win a pairlt) 
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Apole Mountain 


: “The place for pants on Church St.’ 
et: Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Holiday hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-9; Sat. 9-5:30; Sun. 12-5 
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By Randy Rzewhicki 

You probably kept the 

, lights on in your room when you 
ft left this morning. It may not 
: seem like a big issue; just one 
an tiny 60 watt bulb was burning. 

But this is a large campus and, 
unfortunately, you weren’t the 
only one who forgot, or who 


warty af tae oh 
os Sina Home 


light. Studies have shown that 
energy can be saved by turning 
off that light bulb for just three 
minutes — 180 seconds — if you 
won’t be using it, That’s a trip 
to the bathroom, a phone call in 
j another room, or a quick chit- 
: chat with the friend next door. 
i Fluorescent lights use rela- 
i 


ee en 


tively less electricity most of the 
time, but they require more 
energy to turn them on, Here it 
f ; comes. I bet you were going to 
a say that the light you left on was 
Rees 2 the overhead fluorescent this 
re morning, so it was ok. You’re 
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Students conserving energy 


Greg Hebert 


|| Howtobearomantic | 
and kiss next year's tuition 


Dy 


sooc-bye. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY FORM ~ 


General Foods © 
ERNATIONAL Coffees 


GRAND PRIZE: One student will “= 
win a free full-year’s tuition. SECOND i 
PRIZE: On each college campus, one winner "a 
{41 . © will receive $50 towards a romantic dinner for two. SPECIAL BONUS: 
aa On Valentine’s Day, the first 100 students who bring their entry forms 


oe 


end 


wrong. If you were out of the 
room for 20 minutes (and each 
class is more than twice that 
long), the-light was using much 
more energy than is necessary to 
turn it back on. So much for 
your room, That’s naively 
assuming you wouldn’t leave the 
TV or stereo going while you 
weren’t in the room, 

Of course you are aware 
that dripping or running hot 
water is a tremendous waste of 
energy, But that cold-water-drip 
is also wasting energy, along 
with the ever-valuable water. 
The water had to be moved from 
its source to your faucet, requir- 
ing a number of electrical 
pumping operations. Burling- 
ton’s water also has been treated 
to insure its safety and palatabi- 
lity. This: process also required 
some electricity. 


aromantic 
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to their campus bookstore will receive a red “silk” rose. 


OFFICIAL RULES 1. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY...To enter, com- 
lete and deposit the-Official Entry Form in the Cafe Amaretto entry 
Ox at your participating college bookstore. BF 

2. Alternate means of ae If you.do not wish to, or canny uett 3 
our participating bookstore, you may mail your comple n } 

Cate Amareto Sweepstakes bept. 184, P.O. Box 37, New York NY 

10046. In addition, print the full name of your college on the lower- 

left-hand corner of your mailing envelope. You may also enter by 

handprinting your name and complete address and the words 

“CAFE AM RETTO" on a3" x 5" piecé of paper. 

3. Enter as often as you like, but each entry must be sent by first- 

class mail (one entry per envelope) or deposited separately. No 

mechanically reproduced entries. All entries must be deposited by 

March 7, 1983 and mail entries received by March 31, 1983 to be 

eligible. Drawing will be held on April 15, 1983. 

4. The Grand Prize is one year's college tuition for one person. The 

Grand Prize winner will be selected in a random drawing from all 

entries received prior to the deadline by Marden-Kane, Inc., an inde- 

pendent judging organization whose decisions are final. Prize pay- 
ment will be made in the winner's name directly to the college or 
university at which he/she is registered. Payment will be made upon 

submission and verification of documents identifying the winner as a 

registered student, as well as required invoices for tuition payment. 

In the event the win- © Grown 3 

ner is a college senior 

and does not elect to 

enroll in a graduate ao 
program, tuition for bg 
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the current year will be reimbursed. Taxes, if any, are sole responsi- 
bility of winner: No transfer, exchange or substitution of prize. Grand 
Prize winner will be notified by mail and will,be required to sign an 
Affidavit of Eligibility and Release. Odds of winning the Grand Prize 
ges upon the number of entries received. 
5. From each participating college, one winner of a $50.00 gift certif- 
icate for a dinner for two will be selected in a random drawing. Odds 
of winning depend upon the number of entries received at each 
college. 
6. Special bonus: 100 handcrafted roses will be handed out at par- 
ticipating bookstores on Valentine's Day, February 14, 1983, to the 
first 100 students that deposit their entry forms that day. 
7. Sweepstakes open only to registered college students 18 years of 
age and older who are residents of the United States and are from 
participating colleges, except employees (and their families) of 
General Foods Corporation, its affiliates, subsidiaries, agencies and 
Marden-Kane, Inc. Void where prohibited by law. All federal, state 
and local laws and regulations apply. 
8. All winners will be notified by mail provided the winning partici- 
pants are available at the addresses shown on their entry blanks, or 
have furnished sweepstakes officials with the proper forwarding 
address prior to the date of the drawing. 
9. For a list of the Grand Prize and gift certificate winners, mail a 
: yee cic ae stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to: Cafe 

Amaretto Winners, 
a P.O. Box No. 226, New 

B York, NY 10046. 


So what can you do if 
' you’re aware of dripping faucets 
or constantly running toilets on 
campus? A special phone num- 
ber has been set up for just this 
purpose. The Energy Hotline 
number is 656-4444. This num- 
ber can be used to report any 
type of energy waste or exces- 
sive usage. These calls are 
answered by the staff at the 
physical plant, because most of 
the calls are related to mainten- 
ance. The energy hotline staff 
also answers questions about 
whether energy practices are 
wasteful or economical, 

The hotline is one of the 
many ways UVM attempts to 
encourage energy conservation. 
The University has an Energy 
Manager, Larry Snyder, to deal 
with campus-wide energy con- 
cerns. Snyder cited the hot- 
water and steam system that was 


recently completed as a major 
achievement. Until 1981 hot 
water and steam heat was 
generated by five relatively in- 
efficient boilers all over campus. 
The University now has three 
large boilers.in the Royall Tyler 
Theatre that supply all the heat, 
and a backup boiler for main- 
tenance and emergencies. These 
new boilers and the _ piping 
system are saving about 33 
percent of the energy expended 
in previous years, 

Snyder also has overseen 
bringing almost every building 
on main campus up to appro- 
priate insulation guidelines. A 
number of dorms though, espec- 
ially on Redstone, don’t have 
adequate insulation or storm 
windows. Residential Life direc- 
tor Paul Otiaro attributes this to 
the extreme expense, He said 
there is a plan that will see a 
number of dorms insulated by 
1987 to 1989. Acting any 
sooner on these problem spots 
would require a sizeable, addi- 
tional fee to students. He said 
savings incurred from present 
conservation programs would - 
hopefully make their way into 
funds tagged for the renovation. 

Amy Larrow is another of 
the Res-Life staffers ‘whose job 
entails conservation. She heads a 
committee that helps to organize 
students who are interested in 
energy conservation on campus. 
Last year, her committee mem- 
bers, aided by the Rising Sun 
Coalition, put up electricity 
conservation reminders on the 
light switches in the dorms. She 
is presently working with a 
group from Slade Hall.who is 
helping to get the word out. 
The student volunteers are put- 
ting together .a slide-show and 
sound track with conservation 
tips and suggestions. The project 
will be completed for showing 
next fall. 

Larrow said- she welcomes 
any and all interested students, 
but she hasn’t found a high level 
of student participation. She - 
cited a number of proposed 
projects for which she doesn’t 
have enough people to carry out. 
An education effort, aimed at 
faculty and staff, and 
another designed to cut down on 
paper waste, will remain on 
paper with the low volunteer 


‘rate. She also spoke of Febru- 


ary’s Energy Week, with events 
centered around SUNday, as a 
way students could get involved 
with minimal time commitment. 

Aside from involvement in 
energy conservation programs, it 
is apparent that the greatest 
success will come from the 
effort made by the individual. 


Everyday energy common sense 
will result in savings all the way 
down the line, A guide handed 
out to all students living in 
dorms urges everyone to point 
out to others ways they are 
wasting energy or how to save 
energy. The best tip I heard 
came from Snyder, He suggested 
great savings if everyone show- 
ered with a friend, a 
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By Rebecca White 
On cold and sometimes 
snowy Sunday mornings, does 


- classical music accompany your 


reading? Is your week-day morn- 
ing picked up- by upbeat jazz? 
Do Friday afternoon beers flow 
to happy hour funk? Are Mon- 
day mornings eased by Vermont 
folk music? Does avant garde 
get the blood circulating? If SO, 
you are probably tuned to 90.1 
FM, WRUV. 

The philosophy © behind 
WRUV is to provide a “better 
alternative” to commercial 
radio. As stated in its manual, 
WRUV aims to fill the voids 
of FM programming in the 
Burlington area. Its members 
want to play music other sta- 
tions do not. Under its Federal 
Communications Commission 
license, WRUV is also required 
to educate its audience. 

Although many are aliena- 
ted during certain shows, and 


WRUV programmers know that- 


not everyone enjoys avant garde 
or particularly likes waking up 
to Blue Grass, WRUV program- 
mers feel it is their responsibility 
as a college radio station to offer 
unique programming and to take 
advantage of being a free-form, 


non-commercial, educational 
one as well. 

Commercial stations, they 
contend, are limited in their 


. programming by their predeter- 


mined audiences, predetermined 
by their advertisers. In other 
words, if a station has to adver- 
tise Poli-dent, they can not play 
psychedelia, in. the same way 
that they do not want to play 
classical music when advertising 
the hottest, new disco spot. 
Thus when a radio station like 
WRUV is not confined by 
advertisers, — their programming 
can be more creative and spon- 
taneous than the top 40 stations. 

Since their D.J.’s are not 
paid, students work for pleasure, 
not pay, which WRUV program- 
mers believe make the music 
more creative. As D.J. Larry 


» Miller said, “I consider my show . 


a form of art.” 

Another goal of WRUV, 
according to its manual, is to 
provide an educational setting 
for student participants and not 
just for its listeners, which 
affects what type of music is 
played. The station, then, can 
offer students both the oppor- 
tunity to learn broadcasting 
techniques and_ responsibilities 
through experience, and to learn 
‘about the newest styles of 
music. The executive board 
recently decided that disc joc- 
keys must play new releases for 
25 percent of their program. 

The DJ’s enjoy the oppor- 
tunity, as one DJ; Tod Warner, 
‘put it, “One of the differences 
between listening to your record 
collection and listening to a 
station with continual new 
music is that you won’t get 
and you are always 
learning,” By playing new 
releases, college radio has also 
been responsible for the popular- 


ity of many groups — Devo,, 


Talking Heads, and George 
instance. 
WRUV station manager, Ben 
Indek said that WRUV_ was 
playing “Tainted Love” eleven 


months before it was heard on 


. commercial radio. By the time 


the song was a top hit, WRUV’s 


copy of it was in a beat-up, 
taped-up album cover, and the 


disc jockeys had almost for- 


gotten about it. 


_ When asked for whom they 
play — students or community — 
most disc jockeys respond that 


_ they play for a type of music, 
_ hot for a type of audience. Some 
_ Play certain songs with a theme 


n mind or songs which create a. 


‘ae 6 
DJ. Josh Brickman spins some discs. 


ment, to play what other sta- 
tions don’t, and to have fun. 
One WRUV staff member com- 
mented that many new disc 
jockeys come in and play their 
favorite songs and their friends’ 
favorite songs. By their third 
show, they have run out of songs 
to play. However, one new 
WBUV disc jockey, Amy Croke, 
explains that she likes beginning 
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Labatt’s 5OAle. 
The Canadian change of pace. 
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Radio-Free Vermont 


Glenn Russell 


with the “grave yard shift” 
(from 2-6 a.m.) because it is a 
good time for discovery. On her 
third show 75 percent of the 
music she played, she had not 
heard before. Disc jockeys are 
always willing to play requests. 
However, only one out of four 
callers are UVM students. 
WRUV wants to be as 
professional as _ possible, and 


doés so by maintaining contact 
with -record companies across 
the country. They are associated 
with 350 record labels, and last 
week received mail from Air 
Moscow. Last semester there 
were thirty to forty sponsors in 
the Burlington area wishing to 
underwrite certain programs, 
WRUV has excellent machinery 


‘and a ten to fifteen thousand 


album library. 

~WRUV has been in exis- 
tence since 1954. According to 
the station’s manual, it began as 
an AM station, broadcasting at a 
frequency of 570 kilocycles, 
sending signals through power 
and telephone lines gonnected to 
dorms, fraternities, and Univer- 
sity buildings. They earned 
funds through advertisement 
sales, the UVM speech depart- 
ment, and the Student Associa- 
tion. The disc jockeys rapidly 
developed skills, and in 1958, 
Sunday programming on WDOT 
(a local commercial station) was 
broadcast by WRUV-AM sstaff 
members. In 1965, WRUV-FM 
emerged as a competitive force 


$300 | 


REWARD 


It?s here in Vermont!! 


|, Sgt. Friendly of the Northwest Mounted Police, have 


tracked the missing case of Labatt’s 50 Ale, 
stolen from the Frostbite Saloon, to the 
Burlington area!! 
Watch for more details on how you can help me 


solve the case of the missing case, in 


NEXT THURSDAY’S CYNIC 


Must be of legal drinking age to participate. - 
Full details available at partipating retailers. 


. student 


possessing a power of 10 watts 
and reaching a ten mile radius of 
Burlington. As stated in the 
manual, “WRUV-FM provided 
non-commercial programming 
that featured classical music, 
talk shows, call-ins, and taped 
segments produced by National 
Public Radio.” At - this time, 
DJ’s and a faculty 
advisor were paid from a 
$10,000 budget allocation. In 
1967, UVM discontinued this 
allowance, and as a result the 
unpaid DJ’s and staff adopted a 
free-form music framework. 


“Since 1954, WRUV has 
established itself as a key outlet 
for diverse music and creative 
programming. Through air play 
reports in trade journals and 
other forms of promotion, the 
station has surpassed its strictly 
Vermont familiarity while 
becoming a nationally known 
institution... one cannot help to 
predict further expansion and 
renovation as WRUV enters the 
1980’s.” (WRUV-FM _ Official 
Operations Manual). e 


Imported by 
Labatt Importers, Inc., 
Amherst, NY. 


By Dan Williams 

Warren Zevon’s Flynn performance 
was a change of pace for the self-styled 
“Excitable Boy,” While his previous tours 
have been electrical extravaganzas that 
earned him a rep as “The Peckinpah of 
Rock,” Zevon played it solo Sunday 
night, packing only a piano, a pair of 
acoustic guitars, and a harmonica. No 
back-up band. No banks of speakers or 
expensive special effects. And it didn’t 
make a bit of difference. Performing 
before a wildly enthusiastic crowd, he 
delivered a solid set that included both 
his trademark ballads and tough-edged 
rockers. Those of you scared off by the 
billing “Solo Recital’ missed one of 
Burlington’s best concerts in years. 

Perennial folkies Aztec Two-Step 
opened the show with a pleasant 45- 
minute set. Rex Fowler and Neal Shul- 
man’s laid-back harmonies and under- 
stated guitar style brought Simon and 
Garfunkel to mind, especially on the 
ballad “Dance” and a rendition of Bob 
Dylan’s “Living in America.” Although 
the Flynn’s crowd was receptive to this 
engaging brand of folk rock, they quickly 
became restless for the main event. As 


Zevon’s energy level remained at this 
fever pitch for the duration of the show. 
Obviously having a good time, he cracked 
genuinely funny jokes between songs, and 
on more than one occasion cajoled the 
audience into a rollicking sing-along. He 
gave the ivories an exhaustive workout 
during “Roland the Headless Thompson 
Gunner,” blew an _ exuberant bluesy 
harmonica on “Play It All Night Long,” 
and sprinted to the lip of the stage for a 
spirited cover of the Rolling Stones’ 
“Before They Make Me Run.” Zevon was 
at his best onstage. His two Flynn per- 


soon as the duo left the stage, a dull roar fx 


of werewolf howls and _ cries 
“WAARR-ENN!”’ began to. reverberate 
around the theatre. 

Responding to the audience’s enthu- 
siasm, a grinning Zevon bounded onstage 
wearing jeans, a white shirt, and a bat- 


tered pair of Nikes. “I didn’t bring my ' 
band, but it’s not a matter of Reagano- | 


mics,” the bearded  singer-songwriter 
explained. “Once a folksinger, always a 
folksinger.” Despite this remark, those 
who expected a sedate evening of nood- 
ling at the piano were in for a surprise. 
Drawing material from each of his four 
studio albums, Zevon played a rousing 
and spirited set. When he strapped on a 
12-string and ripped into the show’s 
opening chords, I found it hard to believe 
that he had ever worked the coffee house 
circuit. 

Zevon led off with his badass anthem 
“Lawyers, Guns, and Money,’ The song 
sounded sparse without the amphetamine 
guitar solo or thundering drums of the 
studio version, but Zevon did the tune 
justice by the strength of his stage pre- 
sence. He really is an “Excitable Boy” in 
concert — he shook with intensity, 
hammered at his acoustic guitar like it 


was a Stratocaster, and heartily bellowed ° 


of § 


“How-woooo,” Warren Zevon at the Flynn 


the cynical lyrics. | 
LLL SS << Ss 


formances showed a great vocal range and 
instrumental virtuosity that is only hinted 
at on his records. 

Although the rockers came off 
remarkably well, the show’s finest 
moments were in a mellower vein. Zevon 
delivered soulful performances of 
“Hasten Down the Wind” and a ‘“‘Car- 
melita” that sounded crisper than the 
studio versions, as well as a beautiful 
acoustic version of the dry-humored Elvis 
tribute, “Jesus Mentioned.” “Charlie’s 
Medicine,” off The Envoy, was perhaps 
the evening’s most exceptional ballad. An 


in Burlington® 


unsentimental song about a shady drug- 
dealer’s’ murder, ‘“Charlie’s Medicine’’| 
featured Zevon’s most inspired singing of 
the night, as well as a riveting improvised 
piano break, 

As would be expected, a few songs 
didn’t adapt well to the one-man-show 
format. ‘The Overdraft,” Zevon’s song- 
writing collaboration with novelist Tom 
McGuane, was the _ biggest casualty. 
Although one of the best songs off The 
Envoy, “The Overdraft” was just too 
propulsive a rocker to come off well at 
the piano. The ballad “Accidentally Like 
a Martyr” sounded hollow without Karla 
Boniff’s lilting backing vocals, and “Poor 
Poor Pitiful Me” came off sounding 
anemic without Zevon’s crack touring 
band backing it up. 

Nevertheless, it was easy to overlook | 
these minor failures because Zevon closed 
the show with two songs everybody | 

y Wanted to hear. . “Paul Simon has his | 
} Bridge Over Troubled Water,’ Bruce 
} Springsteen has ‘The River,’ and Jackson 
# Browne has ‘For Everyman’,” he 
announced, and immediately lunged into 
his best-known song, “Excitable Boy.” 
| Midway through the second verse he flew 


H 


j off into a bouncy, ragtime inflected 


| improvisation. “Too bad I don’t put that 


on record,” he mused in mid-tune. Then 
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ihe banged out the rest of the song, and 
H left the stage. 

Responding to the  audience’s 
applause, Zevon came trotting back out. 
“There’s only one sound I like to hear 
better,” he said. “Give me a big, hearty 
| howl.” Like the version of Werewolves of 
London that appeared on his live Stand in 
the Fire, his Flynn encore underwent a 
| major lyrical overhaul. “I saw a werewolf 
with a Chinese menu in his hand/runnin’ 
around the slopes of Vermont in the 
lrain...” he opened. “How-woooo, Were- 
wolves of Burlington...” 

He then adroitly covered the guitar 
}solo with a searing harmonica lead, and 
continued with his improvised lyrics. “T 
saw Ron and Nancy Reagan walkin’ with 
the queen, and they were doing nothin’/ | 
saw Bruce Springsteen walking with the 
queen, doin’ the werewolves of 
Nebraska...”” By the time he finished with 
a melodious jazz break, the audience was 
on its feet, dancing in the aisles and 
cheering for more. Before exiting, Zevon 
bowed deeply and hollered, “I love you 
now, Vermont.” If the crowd’s ecstatic 
reaction was any indication, the feeling 


Photos by Chris Bentley must have been mutual. e 
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Pippin: 


Pippin: written by Roger O. Hirsen, 
music and lyrics by Stephen Sch wartz. 
directed by Daniel A. Kelin II Royall 
Tyler Theatre february 9-12, 1983. 


by Kimberly Danforth 
and Dan Williams 


“We've got Magic to do, just for 
you/ We've got parts to perform, hearts 
to warm,” opened the chorus at Pip- 
pin’s debut performance last night. It 
was a fitting introduction, as the lyrics 
proved to be appropriate for the color- 
ful, energetic show that followed. 
Under UVM senior Daniel A. Kelin 
Il’s production, the all-student produc- 
tion delighted Royall Tyler’s sold-out 
crowd. 

Based loosely on the life of 
Charlemagne’s oldest son, Pippin is a 
musical comedy that explores one of 
‘drama’s most familiar themes, a young 
man’s search for truth. Pippin John 
McPhedran) is a frustrated prince in 
search of self-realization or his “corner 
of the sky” as he sings in one of the 
many musical interludes. After 
graduating from the University of 
Padua, Pippin expresses a universal 
student sentiment. “I promise,” he 
says idealistically, “not to waste my 
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COURSES — British and European studies are 
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STUDY ABROAD AT THE 


life in commonplace pursuits.” Over | 
the course of the play, he runs a gamut 
of human experience. The erstwhile 
prince goes to war, carouses with a 
variety of nubile lasses, embraces art, 
religion and sex, and leads a placid 


pastoral life with a widow, her son and | 


his duck. Finally, he realizes that his 
search for perfection is doomed, and 
resigns himself to a simple life, feeling 
“trapped, but happy.” 

Although Roger O. Hirson’s script 


is obvious in its directions and blatant. 


in its dialogue, the University Players 
handled it with finesse and delivered a 
stellar performance. Their inspired 
singing and funky choreography more 


than made up for the weakness of the 


script. 
The humor in Pippin is bawdy and 
wonderfully crass. It keeps the 


dialogue, which is generally filled with 
mundane platitudes, alive. “War is 
fun,” says King Charlemagne, “when 


you win.” He adds such gems of 


wisdom as “It’s smarter to be lucky 
than it’s lucky to be smart” and“‘Home 
is where the heart is.” 

We ve ..got .-magic and 
miracles’’...sing the eight 
dancers/players reaching through their 
diaphanus robes to becken the au- 
dience for a drama which is more an 


$425. 


Summer 


Sted 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


University of Arizona offers 
more than 40 courses: anthro- 
pology, art, bilingual educa- 
tion, folk music and folk 
dance, history, political sci- 
ence, sociology, Spanish lan- 
guage and literature and inten- 
sive Spanish. Six-week ses- 
sion. July 4-August 12, 1983. 
Fully accredited program. 
Tuition $400. Room and - 
board in Mexican home, 


Write 
Guadalajara 


Robert L. Nugent 205 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 85721 
(602) 626-4729 


Janet Peterson and Players 


odyssey than a musical. “Join us,” they 
sing, “on a journey to a spot exciting, 
mystic and exotic.” 

The exotic is enhanced by the-soft 
pastel lighting designed by Louie 
Racht which compliments the dreamy 
effecat of the gauzy and revealing 
costumes expertly designed by Gret- 
chen Gannon. The scenery designer, 


M. Kunes, created the pastel pink and | 


blue drapes that hang askew in 
dramatic imitation of the graceful 
choreography. 

Jeannie Hill, a sophomore, who 
choreographed Pippin, and Jameson 


| Allen, orchestral director, marvel the 


audience with the variety of dance and 
music styles. The somewhate ironic 
music. blends well with the telling 


s choregraphy to create tap dancing war- 


riors, burlesque straw hat and parasol 


‘routines, do-bee-doo girls who sway in 


mirrored gestures and provide a lush 
harmony to moving solos, a semi- 
classical/semi-jazz piece and flash 


fj disco. Pippin’s grandmother, Berthe, 


who suggest he should not “take life so 


Photos by Heidi Racht seriously...it’s time to ‘start living,” 


THEATRE 


Play On Contrasts 


rounds up her dancers for a real brush- 
step, show-biz piece complete with 
dazzling ramp lights. The finale, a 
hands and hips rock-n-roll number, 
echoed the power and the glory of last 
year’s Player’s production Hair. 

From lighting to orchestration, 
dramatic contrasts of light and dark, 
loud and soft punctuate the show. A 
flashy fast-paced disco scene follows a 
dreamy rhythmic song and dance by 
omniscient and ever-cool leading 
player, Isiah Harris. The best example 
of this play of opposition is while a 
darkened battleground depicts slow- 
motion shadows of slain Visigoths, 
front stage, a spot-lighted trio do a gay 
soft shoe. 

Overall, there is an energy in Pip- 
pin’s dreams, McPhedren draws the 
audience into his disappointments and 
frustrations despite their almost cliche 
universality. 

The players opening prediction 
that there will be “something com- 
pletely fulfilling” comes true for the 
spectator and, certainly, for a proud 
first-time director, Kelin. 
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Ross Universit 
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or Caribbean Admissions, Inc. 
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MAS Te : FILM 


Continued from _ 


kelodeon PIOW- | 
: ? The intent of Jn the King of 
222 College St. Burlington lf \ mas Recorded program info: 863-9515 Prussia is to remind people of 


the plight of political activists, 
The last line in the film spoken 
by Ramsey Clark expresses the 
struggle: “These sentences [of 
the trial]... show how dangerous 
it is to seek peace in America.” 
The film, brought by the 
Burlington Peace Coalition and 
the Burlington chapter of Pax 
Christi USA, will be shown at 8 
p.m, at the Unitarian Church for 


The Man of the Century. 
The Motion Picture of a Lifetime. 


The Best Picture of the Year 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS » NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


Best Actor of the Year - Ben Kingsley 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS « NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW « LOS ANGELES FILM CRITICS ASSOC 
ee 


Golden Globe Awards 


including 


Best Director / Richard Attenborough 


BEST ACTRESS 


——— MERYL STREEP—— 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS CIRCLE — NATIONAL SOCIETY OF FILM CRITICS 
— LOS ANGELES FILM CRITICS ASSOC. — NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


"ONE OF THE 
YEARSS TEN BEST” 


— Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST = Ny / EIT 1 ; < 

SS CINNEIT Nev eiPEAe N ee 1EW Best Actor / Ben Kingsley a fee of $3. De A ntonio will be 
—US MAGAZINE — __ NEWHOUSE N “ ; i H 

= Pat Collins, CBS-TV ‘Shenoy “Pa tori The best film of 1982.” in Burlington to present the film 


—Jim Brown, NBC-TY. TODAY SHOW 


and answer questions. 

“fallen away from the faith 
because the Church didn’t live 
up to its social responsibilities.” 
During his role in Apocalypse 
Now, de Antonio said Sheen had 
a mystical experience and 
returned as an active Christian. 
Taking the part in this film 


“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance 

in screen history. Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


a “One of the great 
Es epic films of all time. 
If you see no other film 
this year, do see 
“Gandhi!” Judith Criat, 
SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 
““Gandhi’ is 
@ monumental 
achievement.” 
Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 


“SHATTERING” 


— Neal Gabler, PBS-TV Sneak Previews 


».0.0.0.4 


(Highest Rating) 
— Roger Ebert, CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 


“The movie of the 
year. No person who 
cares about what 
greatness the movie 
screen is capable of 
should miss it.” 

Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST 


“*Gandhi’ is with- 
out question one of 
the year’s major 


Se ” films. A film of rare “Ben Kingsley is 2 ; 
MYST ERIOUS beauty, excellence, and nothing short of further reinforced Sheen’s role 
— Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES intelligence.” ee aoe as as a political activist, said de 

in 1. 


William Wolf, 
f 


SYNDICATED COLUMNIST Richard Schickel, TIME 


—~s 
GANDHI 
SOPH IES C HOICE 3 His triumph changed the = forever. 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH'’S FILM “GANDHI™ 
Starring BEN KINGSLEY as The Manaims 
=CANDICE BERGEN EDWARD FOX JOHNGIELGUD TREVOR HOWARD JOHNMILLS MARTIN SHEEN 


Antonio. 

Sheen, Berrigan and de 
Antonio are close friends and see 
each other frequently, according 


Ghandi: 
“Don't 
Gandhi, produced and direc- 
ted by Richard Attenborough. 
Music by Ravi Shankar. Starring 
Ben Kingsley, Candace Bergen, 
Edward Fox, John Gielgud, Tre- 
vor Howard, John Mills, Martin 


Sheen, Robin Hattagangady, Ian 
Charleson, Roshan Seth. 


“MAGNIFICENT” 


— Gene Shalit, NBC-TV TODAY SHOW 
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“One of the Year’s 
10 Best!” 


—Roger Ebert, ‘‘ At the Movies” 
—Gene Siskel, “‘ At the Movies” 
—Stephen Schiff, Boston Phoenix 
—People Magazine 

—US Magazine 

—Sheila Benson, LA Times 
—Stewart Klein, WNEW-TV 
—Dennis Cunningham, WCBS-TV 


= ITC Entertainment Presents Ea 
Mery! Streep Kevin Kine Peter MacNicol 


in an Alan J. Pakula Film Sophies Chou Ca Keith Barish Production 
Not Alan J. Pakula nines Wiliam Styron jv), Nestor Amendros, 18¢ 

bnew” George JEMkINS sun Marvin Hamilisch /ea’ Martin Starger 
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Read the BANTAM Hook ) Distrrbuted by Unreersal Pictures and A. 


1982 Unrversal City Studios, Ine wasTRicraD GD 
Riz: 17 ACQUIS AEEOMPARTing 
rantat Om ADULT Suusoun 


By Vin Thompson 

Gandhi is a 22 million dollar 
“epic” film. You’ve probably 
seen the advertisements. ‘‘Win- 
ner — five Golden Globe Awards 
including Best Picture.” Richard 
Attenborough, who directed A 
Bridge Too Far, (he is also.an 
actor in his own right who has 
won fame and critical acclaim 
for his role in Dr. Doolittle), has 
been 20 years in the making of 
-the film. The idea for the film 
was actually brought to Atten- 
borough by an Indian, Motilal 


ated Film Distribution Corporation 


wD) Copyigre © 1962 Unied Areats Corporation Al ngnits reserved 
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United Artists Classics 


In Cinema 1: 12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 
In Cinema 2: 2:00, 5:00, 8:00 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:10, 9:30 


“THE MOST APPEALING 


CHITTENDEN, FRANKLIN AND GRAND ISLE COUNTIES 


SINCE LEMMON MOVED IN Foster Grandparent Program ome ee 
WITH MATTHAU.’ Magic Between Generations! the whole world would benefit 


from a motion picture about 
him. He made the decision to do 
the film after coming across one 
line in particular, from a Gandhi 
biography: 


The 


By Paul Denibinski 

Most reviewers pick their 
favorite albums of the year in 
the middle or end of December. 
Which, coincidentally, comes 
just when the record industry 
releases their deluge of albums, 
timed for the best media expo- 
sure and the contents of Christ- 
mas-shoppers’ __ wallets. This 
means the albums released in 


—JON CARROLL, S.F Magazine 


BENEFIT PERFORMANCE February 12th 

10:00 MAGIC SHOW 
MERLIN-THE-MAGICIAN 

10:45 THEATRE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
MASQUERADES 

11:15 DRAWING OF RAFFLE PRIZE 


WINNERS BY LISA SWANNE 
~ MICKEY GALLAGHER 


“HEARTACHES IS FILLED WITH LIFE AND SEAMY 
HUMOR—1! RECOMMEND IT!” 
— ROGER EBERT, Chicago Sun Times 


“A CAPTIVATING ROMANTIC COMEDY— MARGOT 
KIDDER HAS NEVER BEEN MORE IRRESISTIBLE!” 
— JUDY STONE, S.F Chronicie 


“HEARTACHES IS TOUCHING, GUTSY AND 
VULNERABLE — MARGOT KIDDER IS ELECTRIFYING!” 
—REX REED 


$2.00 Donation 
MC Grandparents accompanied by a 
child admitted 1/2 price 


“CLOSE HARMONY” asreatuncoon“eomintuess 
“THE ELECTRIC GRANDMOTHER” maureen staPteton 


SHOWTIMES: 12:00, 1:15, 2:30, 3:45, 5:00, 6:15, 7:30, 8:45 


$4.00 Donation 
General Admission 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EXCITING FILMS 
NOW PLAYING AT THE NICKELODEON 
HEARTACHES 


A wonderful, tender, and moving 
film about two women. One is 


SOPHIE'S CHOICE 


delight. 


- One of the finest performances married to a macho mechanic and 
MARGOT KIDDER EN, in.our ese is Meryl pesos finds herself pregnant by his best May appear less frequently on 
. CARRADI in this brilliant and faithfu friend. She leaves t and i : - 
BNET ONS SOREN adaptation of Wiliam Styron’s Sone ay aaptatet leg As the reviewer’s ten best, or fifteen 
award-winning novel of one o spirited young woman who takes } jen? ; 
Gsclis'se ace eatinae macttigy bail coe Witter Wace ote best, lists. It isn’t fair. And so, 
& C most haunting triangles. A genuine, funny, and sincere one month into 1983 , here 


are this - reviewer’s favorite 


DIVA 


GANDHI = 
witn WINSTON REIKERT The most highly acclaimed film of The most important, imaginative, and albums of 1 982 all of ] 982. In 
SEVEN ARTS STUDIOS INC CLAUDE GIROUX MICHAEL BENNAHUM - . . RISING STAR FILMS PRODUCTION the year is this masterpiece about delightful film to come out of France j j 
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! here they are: 


Peter Gabriel, Security 
(Geffen/WB) — This album hits 
you like your first acid trip. The 
African rhythms used -in last 


COMING NEXT WEEK: “THE YEAR OF LIVING DANGEROUSLY’”’ 


“D al the Nick” Through Friday, February 11 | February 13-15, Sunday through February 16-19, Wednesday 
fae ma FELLINI's 812 at 12:30,6:00. | Tuesday through Saturday 


Stop by the theatre to Starring Marcello Mastroiarini oe oe DINER at 12:00, 4:30, 8:50. year's APG." JI -earecathigue 
: and a UU, 4:10, 6750, ° . ai 2 « 
‘aisdit beg ds FELLINI’s CASANOVA Burt Lancaster and Susan Sarandon AMERICAN GRAFFITI in along with Gamelan, mini- 


malism, etc. — basically the 
whole bag of “new” music 
tricks. Yes the music is often 
heavy and ominous, but “Shock 
the Monkey” is a dance hit, 
right? 


at 3:00, 8:30. and PRETTY BABY at 2:10, 6:40. 
Com Starring Donald Sutherland at 2:00, 6:20. Starring Brooke Shields | | Ron Howard, Richard Dreyfuss 
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shares and Warheads 


to the director. De Antonio said 
he and Sheen intend to commit 
an act of civil disobedience, 
probably at the Pentagon, in ihe 
near future. De Antonio has also 
written to the Nobel Peace 
Cominittee in Oslow, Norway, 
nominating both Berrigan 
brothers for the Nobel Peace 
Prize “in the tradition of those 
who have been felons for peace 
[Gandhi and Martin Luther 


King, Jr.].” 
Critics have praised Berri- 


gan’s performance which reaches 
the climax when he delivers his 
defense. At one point during the 
filming, de Antonio said, 
“Everyone on the set — all those 
hardened professionals — stop- 
ped and clapped.” 

Berrigan, who has been in 
prison several times for acts of 
non-violent civil disobedience, 
said in 1981, “We were walking 
away from death and facing our 
own humanity. It was an offer- 
ing for others... We had to do it. 


Deify Ghandi’ 
slit crhias 
mystery to me how men can feel 
themselves honored by the hum- 


iliation of their fellow beings.” 
Since Attenborough was a 


always been a 


pacifist himself, the life of 
Gandhi, a long and peaceful 
struggle for Indian indepen- 
dence, especially moved him, 


Over the past twenty years, 
Attenborough has been involved 
in many other projects, but he 


was also slowly putting together 


a script and 
financial 


organizing the 
backing for Gandhi. 


With the help of the late Indian 


~Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, 
and his daughter, Indira Gandhi 
(no relation to the Mahatma), 
the film received the official 


blessing of the Indian govern- 
ment as well as some financial 


backing. This was important 
in many respects, but especially 


because the Indian government 
was able to mobilize thousands 
of extras into participating in 
In Gandhi’s funeral 


the film. 
procession scene, for example, 
there are an estimated 300,000 
people. 


Marvin Gaye, Midnight Love 


(Columbia) — Back from seven 
years of bad luck, Gaye’s two 
with 
some 


million dollar contract 
Columbia has_ yielded 
brilliant results. The smash single 
“Sexual Healing” is undoubtedly 
the best tune of 1982. 
Grandmaster Flash, The 
Message (Sugarhill LP or single) 
— The best rap tune ever, with 


fantastic lyrics and music so 


tastefully orchestrated that it 
sounds hauntingly experimental 
at times. If this song wasn’t one 
of your summer faves, too bad. 
Improvisors’ Symposium, 
Pisa 1980 (Incus) — This album 
is only for the strong of heart 
(and ears); nevertheless if free 
improvisation is your bag, then 
this should take first priority. 
The duets between George Lewis 
and Evan Parker are particularly 
outstanding. It’s also a great 
album to drive unwanted guests 
out of your house, 
Ronald Shannon Jackson 


_and the Decoding Society, Man- 
dance (Antilles) — If we were all 
_ from Aola, Texas, maybe this 


Ba: album would’ve sold more 
copies than Saturday Night 
THE VERMONT.CYNIC_ 
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The film traces 56 years of 


Final 10 


the life of Mahatma Ganu.:- 
beginning in 1893 in South 
Africa with an idealistic young 
Gandhi fighting for Indian rights 
under racist British Common- 
wealth law and ending with his 
assassination in India. Ben Kings- 
ley, born British but under the 
Indian name Krishna Bhanjji, 
plays a convincing Gandhi. He is 
good as a seemingly naive young 
lawyer who embarrasses _ the 
South African government and 
as the stubborn old man who led 
millions, though he had no 
official governmental post. 
Gandhi is a _ controversial 
figure in Indian history and 
Pandit Nehru asked of Atten- 
borough in 1963, “Whatever you 
do, don’t deify Gandhi. Don’t 
make him sacrosanct and place 
him on a pedestal as we have 
here. He was too great a man.” 
The problem with the film is it 
doesn’t heed this advice. Gandhi 
only has one explosion § of 
temper. Near the beginning of 
the film he almost kicks his wife 
out of the house, ‘but besides 
this one outburst, he seems to be 
the most mild-mannered and 
Omniscient man ever to grace 


Fever. Born and bred in that 
very rural east Texas village, 
drummer and composer Jackson 
is well into his forties, having 
played with such jazzers as Betty 
Carter and Albert Ayler. Most 
recently coming from Ornette 
Coleman’s free-electric group, 
the Decoding Society is making 
an infectious (the most overused 
word of 1982) blend of country/ 
swing/big-band/rock ’n roll-type- 
jazz. Absolutely beautiful music! 

Material, One Down or 
Memory Serves (Electra) — Even 
though this group consists of 
only two regular members, what 
friends they have! Musicians as 
diverse as Whitney Houston, 
Fred Frith, Archie Shepp and 
Nona Hendryx make appear- 
ances. Recently in an interview 
bassist Bill Laswell said that 
their next album will have a 
heavy rock and roll influence 
(the first two were disco and 
jazz). One can only assume that 
members of the Who or the 
Stones will be joining them next. 

Orchestra Makassy, Agwaya 
(Virgin, U.K.) — The best group 
to come out of Africa (Tanza- 
nia) to date. It’s surprising that 
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We could not go on and Say we 
were parents and educators and 
have a bomb in one hand and 
the other on a child.” 
Schuchardt, in a 1981 inter- 
view with the Vermont Catholic 
Tribune, explained their act of 
destruction: “The use of force 
against an inanimate object is 
not to be confused with violence 
(against a living thing). It is life 
that is sacred, not objects.”’ The 


jury was not sympathetic to that 
view. = 


this planet. ‘I'he characterization 
of Gandhi is surely credible, the 
man did live, but it lacks some 
‘human dimensions. After all, he 
was made of the same stuff as 
the rest of us. 

One of the great assets of 
the film is its fantastic -cinema- 
tography. One feels transported 
to another place. And why not, 


since most of the scenes were] 
shot on location and meticulous |}. 


attention was paid to detail in 
sets and costumes. 

All in all, Gandhi is in the 
must-see category of films. 
There are many especially mov- 


ing scenes and most viewers will 


find it educational. The big 
name stars of the movie give 
some brilliant performances, but 


their roles seem more to insure 


box office success than to add 
anything memorable to the film. 
See Gandhi for Gandhi. As 
Martin Luther King, Jr. said so 
aptly: 
gress, Gandhi is inescapable. He 
lived, thought and-~- acted, 
inspired by the vision of human- 
ity evolving toward a world of 
peace and harmony. We may 
ignore him at our own risk.” @» 


while King Sunny Ade’s “Juju 
Music” received high praise, 
“Agwaya’ was almost com- 
pletely overlooked. The best 
thing about this record is that it 
contains the lyrics transliterated. 
Imagine being able to actually 
sing in Swahili! What fun... 

Steve Reich, Tehillim 
(ECM/WB) — Maybe it’s not 
surprising that as this minimalist 
composer gets more popular, his 
work gets less minimal (huh?) 
Reich sets Psalms 34, 118, 119, 
and 120 to his trance music. 
You can work to this music, 
clean the house, make dinner or 
whatever; just don’t get stoned 
and concentrate too hard! 

Romeo Void, Never Say 
Never (415 EP) — Another 
necessary party dance record, 
these folks made hardcore asses- 
sible even to preppies. 

United Jazz and Rock En- 
semble, Live in Berlin (Mood) — 
Just when jazz/fusion was dead 
via Lee Ritenour and Bob James, 
along come these virtuosos. 


Nothing trend-setting or extra- | 
special here, just great melodies, } 
fantastic arrangements and clean | 


soloing. @ 


“If humanity is to pro-| 


You Can Cary HAIL... 


in your REI Rucksack. This sturdy pack has a large main. compartment for 
books, and two handy outside pockets for your wallet, calculator, pencils 
and pens. It's made of durable coated nylon pack cloth, 4” x 15” x 16” high, 
with a drawstring top and secure top flap. Waist strap and padded shoulder 
straps make this a super comfortable pack. Capacity: 1280 cu. in. Wt.: 1407. 
Ofter expires August 15, 1983. 

BO4-5022—Biue BO4-5025—Green BO4-5029—Rust 
RE| guarantees satisfaction or your money back. 


O Send me a free color catalog. 


Please send 


$49.95ppd 


REI Rucksack(s): 


Send your check or money orderor Qty. Color Hem # 
Call toll free: 4-800-426-4840 (WA res- 
idents call 1-800-562-4894), 
Name 
Address 
City State__ZIP. 
P.O. Box C-88127, Seattie, WA 984188 AP 
EEE Quatity Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


bring your sweetheart in for a 
very special VALENTINE’S 


choice of: PRIME RIB OR SHRIMP 


dinner for 2 $19.95 


price includes glass of champagne 
\S TRAWBERRY DAIQUIRIS Z 


$1.95 


WINDJAMMER 


1076 Williston Rd. ® So. Burlington, Vt. © 862 - 6585 


CONTACT : 


Reservations accepted for parties of 8 or more. 


MAR 25 TO APR2 
$345 INCLUDES ALL 


CLAIRE FINGER 86) -9804 


S.A. THIS WEEK 


COLA UPDATE: How YOUR Lobby Effort is doing 


LAST FRIDAY: President Coor testified before the House Ap- 


propriations Committee in Montpelier for the University’s annual 
state appropriation. | 


ON FEBRUARY 15th: The Committee On Legislative Action 
is sponsoring a reception at the Tavern Inn in Montpelier. The pur- — 
pose of the reception is for an exchange between legislators and 
students concerning university issues. 


COMING UP IN S.A. 
MAYORAL FORUM 
THURS. FEB 24 8:00 PM 
BILLINGS NORTH LOUNGE 


A debate with all 3 candidates for Mayor of Burlington. Sponsored by 
the University of Vermont Student Association 


CLUB FAIR THURSDAY FEB. 24TH ae 


about 3 your clubs and see what you can get 
_$.A. CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


vil: Engineers (ASCE) 863-8601 Fencing Club 656-3843 or 056-4255 
ledical Technologists 862-5999 - Forestry Club 863-4234 or863-6301. 
96-2281 or 862- ee Frisbee Club 656-2281 

se aaa Gay Student Union 656-4173 
ge A c E. y 056- 4246 Geography Club 864-5189 
ay Stuc lents 985-2494 tof 862-3411 International Club 658-4845 

6 5 Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship aVCF ) 864- 6287 : ee 
League of Underground Musicans {LUMP) 863- 5636 or 656- 42298 
Medieval Club 656-4244 Pe ss 
Men’s Indoor Soccer 862-0831 cee 


Men's Squash Club 658-5769 : = 
656-3800 2 Mortar Board 863-5793 oor 863-9804 

jence Organization 656-2502 ee Prayer Club 656-2906 

ynnection 656-4200 . Rising Sun 864-0505 

ub 862-685 lor 656-4267. es : S.A. Concert Bureau 863-3436 or 863- 5273 

fit ental Club. 656: 4228 Soe: . S.A. Films 655-2461 

— S.A. Speakers 864-4457 


OBE, REQUEST FORMS FOR NEXT YEAR 
ARE DUE MARCH 11TH 


GET INVOLVED!! 


ANY QUESTIONS??? 
COMMENTS??? 
NEED MORE INFORMATION??? 


CONTACT: 


| Dave Spector, S.A. President S.A. Office x2053 


Don McCree, S.A. Vice President Upstairs Billings 
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Stowe Sweep 


Both the UVM men’s and 
women’s ski teams won decisive- 
ly at the UVM Winter Carnival 
last weekend in Stowe. Each 
team has now won three straight 
meets. The men won with ease, 
sweeping the four events, and 
finishing with 296 points, well 
ahead of second-place Dart- 
mouth (222). The women 
accumulated 282 points, 29 
better than runner-up Middle- 
bury. Dartmouth finished third 
(206). 

Behind UVM and_ Dart- 
mouth in the men’s meet were 
Middlebury (218), and St. Law- 
‘rence and UNH (both with 177). 

“We had some really out- 
standing performances all the 
way through. We’re happy with 
it,” said UVM skiing director 
Chip LaCasse. 


More Skiing Page 36 


Although 


they competed 


without one of their best skiers, 
Tedd Boonstra, who was ill, the 
men’s team _ dispatched their 


By Alex Nemerov 

Before the opening face off 
Friday night at Princeton’s 
Baker Rink, the UVM hockey 
team had scored a meager nine 
goals in its last seven games, 
Then, without warning, they lit 
the red light behind the Tiger 
goal four times in the first 
period. They added single goals 
in each of the next two periods, 
and hung onto win, 6-5. The 
next night, at Cornell, they 
jumped to another early lead 
before settling for a 3-3 tie, 

“We’re back to the way we 
| were early in the season,” said 
UVM coach Jim Cross, referring 
to his team’s well-played hard- 
luck losses in November. 

For Rob McConnell, one of 
the team’s tri-captains, the 
Princeton game may have been 


Bill Brown Finds His 


By Michael Sagansky 

- Every day the Dover, Massachusetts Elementary 
School bus let Bill Brown off in front of his house 
after school. And every day Bill admiringly watched 
his older brother Ron play basketball with his bud- 
dies in the driveway. Years later Ron would receive a 
partial basketball scholarship at Haverford College, a 
small Division HI school in Pennsylvania. Ron would 
later relinquish the aid, quit the team, and devote 
himself full-time to his studies. Younger brother Bill 
eventually would decline offers to play hoop at 
Brown and Boston College because of his preference 


for the University of Vermont. 


And what a fortunate preference it has been for 
UVM. Brown is one of the UVM players enemy 
coaches warn their teams about the most. The sopho- 
more guard-forward averages over 16 points per game. 
In Vermont’s last home win over Niagara, Brown led. 
the Cats in points (26), rebounds (9), and minutes 


played (39). 


But UVM Coach Bill Whitmore says there is 
plenty of room for improvement in the second-year 
man’s game. “Bill still needs work in his rebounding, 
ball-handling, and defense. He can always shoot. He’s 
got tremendous athletic skill and I hope we can 
‘utilize his talent as much as possible. If he impgoved 

~ his ball-handling he could be a full-time guard. 

At 64” Brown played forward exclusively in 


Opponents with little trouble. 
Mark Smith paced the Cats with 
wins in the slalom and giant 
slalom events. Despite the 
absence of Fred Thaulow, one of 
the Cats’ better cross-country 
performers, UVM also won the 
3x8 relay. Pal Sjulstad and Jon 
Zdechlik turned in strong’ per- 
formances. 

Laurie Baker edged her 
sister Leslie, who competes for 
Middlebury, in the slalom event 
Saturday to give the UVM 
women their victory. The Cats 
finished with 72 points in the 
slalom. Middlebury had 65. 

In the 3 x 4 cross country 
relay, held at Trapp Lodge, Beth 
Heiden, Joanne Musolf and 
Jorunn Gran-Henriksen finished 


in a combined time of 48:15. | 


Next on the schedule for 
both teams is the Dartmouth 
Carnival, in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, next Friday and 
Saturday. The NCAA Champion- 


ships in Bozeman, Montana are 


fast approaching. They are set 
for March 9 through 12. @ 


his best ever for UVM. Entering 
the game with only nine goals in 
67 previous appearances, he 
scored three times against the 
Tigers. 


- Winnicki Contributes 


McConnell’s goals were the 
highlights of a UVM attack. that 
peppered Princeton goalie Ron 
Dennis with 48 shots. Matt 
Winnicki, -who had managed 
only one goal and no assists 
since Kirk McCaskill’s departure 
January 11, contributed a goal 
and three assists. Norris Jordan 
and Tony Messina were the 
other goalscorers. Mark Litton 
chipped in with three assists. 

The Cats picked up where 
they left off against Cornell, 
pouncing on the Red Raiders for 
a pair of first period goals. 
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When Things Go Wrong ~ 


There’s Always Middlebury 


By Andy Cook 

MIDDLEBURY -— Let’s put 
it this way: if you’re a Middle- 
bury fan who decided to stay 
home and watch The Winds of 
War last night, you didn’t miss 
much here at the Memorial Field 
House. A brutal UVM offensive 
produced a 41-27 halftime lead, 
and the Cats went on to beat 
the Division III Panthers 71-61. 


UVM enjoyed an 18-point 
lead at one point in the second 
half before settling for the 
ten-point triumph. But the 
entire period was a stalemate 
between the two sides, The Cats 
had put this one away in the 
final minutes of the first half. 
Call it cruel and unusual punish- 
ment? No. It was just catharsis, 
pure and simple catharsis. When 
you lose twice to New Hamp- 
shire by a total of five points 
during the previous week; and 
when you’ve lost five conference 
games by a total of 15 points 
this season, you deserve: to beat 
up on an old in-state rivalry, 
And that’s exactly what hap- 
pened early on, much to the 
horror of 800 loud-mouthed and 
discourteous Middlebury fans. 


McConnell, Winnicki Stir Sleeping Offense 


When Jordan scored at 
13:04 it marked the first time a 
UVM team had scored a goal at 
noisy Lynah rink since January 
4, 1977. The Cats had been 
beaten in Cornell’s home rink, 
3-0 and 4-0 in the meantime. 

With that streak safely 
behind them, the Cats made it 
2-0 when Litton scored a little 


over a minute later. harder and we’re generating had appeared in 27 games and 
After Pete Natyshak more offense. It’s fun again,” he had a 4.24 goals against aver- 
brought the Red Raiders to said... Rags-to-riches depart- age... UVM opens a three-game 


within one, the _ revitalized 


goal margin late in the second 
period. 


Geiger and Steve Inglehart from 
coming up with the goals that 
tied the game. The overtime was 
uneventful. 


ECAC and 4-17-1 overall. 


coach Ted Castle was optimistic 
about the weekend upswing. 
“All the guys are working a lot 


ment: In last 
Winnicki restored UVM’s two- Cornell 
chiefly because of Red Raiders’ 
goalie Brian Hayward, whose 
saves preserved a 4-2 win. Over 

UVM goalie Mike Mundorf the off-season he was signed by 
was outstanding in the face of a the Winnipeg Jets, and Sunday 
determined Cornell attack in the he played well before 15,372 
third period. He stopped 22 fans, stopping 31 shots in a 2-0 
shots, but could not keep Paul loss to the Montreal Canadiens. 


Niche 
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The story was once again 
Vermont’s frontcourt. For the 
third time in the last three 
games, Captain Tim Woodlee led 
the Cats, this time with 17 
points.. Peter Cole had 13 points, 
while forwards John Simko (10 
points) and George Payne (nine 
points) contributed also. Payne 
started in place of Bill Brown, 
who was out with back spasms. 
He will probably play against 
Colgate Saturday. 

Vermont amassed its 14 
point halftime lead by shooting 
59 percent from the field and 
88 percent from the free throw 
line, Although the Cats fell to 34 
percent from the field and 59 
percent from the line in the 
second session, their lead never 
dwindled to less than ten points. 
Middlebury, according to the Vermont never trailed in the 
incomplete box score, had eight first half, but had a hard time 
blocked shots to Vermont’s running away from the Panthers 
none, but that statistic meant until the final minute. The Cats 
very little. The Panthers never built six-point leads on six 
scored more than four consecu- occasions before Cole converted 
tive points in that final half, on a three-point play with 4:3 

And when it was over, the left to make it 29-20. ~ , 
crowd’s hope for an upset was But minutes later, Middle- 
shot to hell. The Panthers fell to bury cut the lead to four. The 
8-9 on the season, after enjoying 
an impressive start this year 


under the direction of fifth-year 
coach Russ Reilly, But they are 
a young team with only one 
returning starter from last year, 
Fain Hackney (18 points last 
night), and it’s going to be an 
awfully tough act to repeat last 
year’s 14-9 record. 


As for the Catamounts, the 
team is now 6-15 overall and 2-6 
in the ECAC North Atlantic. 
Although this team’s chances for 
a .500 finish have disappeared, 
UVM still has a chance to finish 


in sixth place in the league. Of 
course, that chance will depend 
on how the Cats do in their two 
remaining conference matchups 
against Colgate and Boston Uni- 
versity. 


continued on page 34 


It was only his seventh NHL 
game... Another ECAC goal- 
tender who appeared at Gutter- 
son last season has since’ gone on 
to make the grade in the NHL. 
Gary Laskoski, who played 
poorly in an 8-5 loss to UVM 
November 21, 1981, now is a 
member of the Los Angeles 
Kings. Through January 27, he 


UVM is now 2-12-1 in the 


Cross Checks: Assistant 


year’s UVM- 


home stand with a game against 
the Cats lost 


Middlebury tonight (fhurs- 
day). Colgate is in town Satur- 
day and Maine on Tuesday. The 
Black Bears were the last team 
to lose to UVM before Friday 
night. The Cats beat them, 4-3 in 
the consolation game of the 
Auld Lang Syne Tournament 
New Year’s Eve. ; e 


in Vermont 


Under those stipulations (a Division I school would 
have to play football or attract an average of 3000 
fans a game), Georgetown would be out of the 
Division. I also think that a lot of the best players 
would leave UVM for Division I,” said Brown. 

The other controversial NCAA issue, increased 
academic standards for college jocks, does not bother 
Brown one bit. “Athletes get very few academic 
breaks coming here. A lot of players who get 
recruited can’t make it past the academic standards,” 
he said. = : 

Academics and athletics do not always go hand 
in hand: “I get the feeling sometimes that the only 
reason I’m here is to play basketball. My whole day 
revolves around it. I just get through my classes. 

“During the day I’m always tired and sluggish. I 
feel my best directly after practice. But it’s a big time 
commitment — a two-hour practice turns into four 
hours with taping and showering.’’ The English major 
is definitely not the prototypical athletic student, as 
today’s society has come to view -collegiate sports 
figures. He scored over 1100 on the SAT. And he also 
feels the practice system cannot be changed, because 
the team’s performance might suffer substantially. 

Brown had several reasons for selecting UVM ¥;, 
over the previously mentioned schools, Boston 
College and Brown, in addition to Maine and Bentley 
College. “I really liked the people involved with the 
organization, I also heard a lot of good reviews from 


game, 


"high school. “I hardly ever dribbled in high school. 
This is only my second year as an outside player. 

“The problem with my rebounding is that is 

not as big or strong as the guys I’m going up ee 
he said. “I have to work on my boxing out an 

_ positioning. Improved intensity will help my defense. 
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And when I play 39 minutes my intensity level is 
higher ¢ 03: 

Brown is very thankful to still be in Division I. A 
proposal that was voted down in the recent NCAA 
meetings held in San Diego would have landed UVM 
in Division II. -““We should be a Division I school. 


people who went here,” he said. “Most importantly, I 


didn’t want sit on the bench like I probably 
would’ve at BC .I knew I’d be playing here by my 
sophomore year.” 
continued on page 34 
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163 Church St, Burlington, Vt. 


St. Valentines Day Specials 


Sun. Feb. 13th and Mon. Feb. 14th 
Drink Specials All Night Both Nights 
Monday Night is card night. Bring your 


Rasputin’s courtesy card for 
DISCOUNT PRICES!! 


Open 3pm Daily Open Sun. 7pm 


up to 50% off ~ 
Fall and Winter 
Textures and colors 
Sizes 4'8"- 62” 


Burlington Sq. Mall 


Say Valentines 
we oe With Ours 


For S al Occasions....... 
ne or For No Reason At All 


Skappalt's Hovist Ire 


“1437 Williston Rd. S, Burlington, 658-4733 


By Sean Mehegan 

Four UVM records were set 
this weekend as both the men’s 
and women’s indoor track teams 
continued to blaze trails to the 
New England championships. 

The men’s team left three 
opponents in the dust Saturday 
in a meet held at Plattsburgh. 
With the second place team 
finishing 59% points behind 
them, the UVM men won eight 
events. Phil Hovencamp took 
both the 35 lb. weight throw 
(15.91m), and the~ shot put 
(16.24m). The latter was the 
leading throw in the Eastern 
Conference to date. 

Outstanding performances 
were also turned in by Steve 
Phelps, who took first place in 


the 500-meter run (1:07.8); 
Lucas Peluffo, winner of the 
400-meter run (:51.5); Tom 


Laux, who won the 1500-meter 
(4:00.1); and Steve Shea, victor 
in the 300-meter sprint (37.0). 


Record Now 7-0 


Rounding out the scoring, 
Jim Rideout took the triple 
jump (13.51m), Barry Lewis 
won the high jump (6’5”), and 
Charles Denny, in a_ perfor- 
mance called “extraordinary” by 
Coach Ed Kusiak, placed in four 
events (second in three of them). 

“We wanted to enter the NE 
championships in Maine (next 
week) undefeated, and we 
achieved ‘that goal,” said Kusiak. 
The Catamounts are now 7-0. 

The women’s team trounced 
their opposition Sunday. UVM 


Records Fall in Track Teams’ 
Path; Men, Women Win Again 


UVM’s Melissa Moran (second from left) won the hurdles and 


400 meters Sunday. 


set three records in defeating 
UMass, Cortland St., Albany St. 
and Plattsburgh. 

Melissa Moran won _ the 
hurdles and also set a University 
record in the 400 meters (:59.1). 
Sheryl Hurtubise also shattered 
the 600-yard record with a new 
time of 1:31.3, and Patti Roach 
established a new UVM record in 


the 1000-yard run (2:46). Karen 
Bucke took the 1500 and 3000 
meter races with times of 4:44.7 
and 10:21.2. 

With Maine on the slate for 
next Sunday, the women have 
their work cut out for them. 
“We'll give anybody in New Eng- 
land a run for their money,” 
Kusiak said. ® 


Cats Top Middlebury 


continued from page 33 


Panthers’ Jeff Moger scored four 
points from the free throw line 
as a result of a Tom O’Shea foul 
and a Vermont technical to cut 
the UVM lead to four at 31-27. 
But the Cats then outscored the 


Panthers 10-0 in the final 1:30. 
Woodlee’s jumper was sand- 
wiched between a pair of inside 
baskets by Cole. Payne 
hit two free throws, and O’Shea 
turned a steal into a layup. That 
made the score 41-27 at half- 
time. 


Niche 


continued from page 33 


After his days at UVM 
; brown would like to play 
professionally, perhaps in 


| Europe. He points to the low 
i pay scale,excepting the NBA, for 


pros in the U.S. Additionally, 
Americans in Europe can take 
their salaries back to the States 
— tax-free. 

The talent that could carry 
Brown to. professional levels 
began to refine itself in Dover 
High School. There he averaged 
26 points on the freshman team. 
“That was ridiculous. The 
coaches thought I would learn 
more with my fellow freshmen. I 
should’ye been on the junior 
varsity,” he said. The varsity 
coaches must have agreed as 
Brown was promoted directly to 
their team his sophomore year. 
Again he was a sharp-shooter, 
averaging 13, 24 and 24 points 
during his three years on the 
varsity. 


After his senior year Brown 
was the recipient of Player-of- 
the-Year awards from both the 
Boston Globe and the Herald- 
American, He also played along- 
side Georgetown’s Patrick Ewing 


What’s Cookin’: As of Tues- 
day afternoon, the ECAC North 
Atlantic standings were as 
follows: New Hampshire (5-0), 
Holy Cross (4-0), Maine (3-2), 
Boston University (2-2), North- 
eastern (2-2), Niagara (2-2), 
Vermont (2-6), Canisius (1-4), 
and Colgate (0-3). Remember, 
league standings are the first way 
of determining the final rankings 
for the playoffs. In case of a tie, 
the overall records will be 
consulted... Only St. Michael’s 
has played. UVM more times 


and Villanova’s Dwayne Mclain 
in the Boston shoot-out, Next to 
such big-name talent, Brown 


averaged ten points a game, 
During the tournament he 
formed some interesting 


opinions about Ewing. 
Ewing a ‘Weak Shooter’ 


“Pat is a presence on the 
court. But he really isn’t that 
good of an offensive player — his 
shooting is weak. He’s a quiet 
guy, but he’s not stupid.” 

The next fall Brown left for 
Burlington full of hope. But he 
averaged only 11 minutes per 
game on last year’s team, which 
won just ten of 26 games. The 
1981-82 model had five starting 


seniors, but Brown felt he 
“could have played , more.” 
Nevertheless, this year’s. club, 


saddled with an even worse 
record, has been a lot more fun 
for Brown, “Last year’s bad 
feelings within the team are long 
gone. We’re a much closer unit. 
“I wish I knew why we 
aren't doing so well this year. 
But if I did I’m sure we could 


than Jiiddlebury... . Vermont 
leads-its series with the Panthers 
82-30. Last year, UVM ended a 
five-game losing streak by beat- 
ing Middlebury in Burlington, 
88-80. It was to be the last win 
for the Cats in a 10-16 cam- 
paign. The last time the Panthers 
beat UVM was on January 19, 
1977 down at Middlebury... The 
schedule for the Cats goes like 
this: at Colgate on Saturday, 
then back home to play four of 
the last five games in Patrick 
Gym, where they are 2-7. 


correct it,” he said. ‘‘We’re 
pretty small and inexperienced. 
We’ve also lost a lot of very close 
games (two-point losses to both 
Holy Cross and Northeastern 
were the toughest). We’re going 
to need some big recruits for 
next year who can -hopefully 
play right away.” Two of. this 
year’s big men, Peter Cole and 
Tim Woodlee, are seniors. 

The immediate future for 
the. friendly and _ personable 
sophomore includes a trip to the 
ECAC North Atlantic playoffs. 
Because all nine teams from the 
conference are automatically eli- 
gible, Vermont will have the 
opportunity to stage a few 
upsets. After the season, 
Brown is looking forward to 
either a second consecutive 
summer playing in Worcester’s 
Compton Park League, or 
returning to the Roxbury Bas- 
ketball Association, where he 
played before his final year in 
Dover. But whatever he does 
during the summer montlis, 
Brown still has two more seasons 
to develop at UVM. That must 
make Bill Whitmore smile. @ 
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xtra Work Pays 
Off For Swimmers 


By John Cobb 

While we were feasting on 
leftover turkey sandwiches in 
front of holiday football games 
the UVM mtn’s swimming and 
diving teams were preparing for 
the second half of their season. 
The Cats returned to Burlington 
on January 3 to begin an inten- 
sive’ week of double-practice 
sessions and an extensive condi- 


tioning. program. As per tradi- - 


tion, the team traveled to 
Montreal for four days where 
they used the 1976 Olympic 
Games facilities. During their 
stay, the team logged 47,000 
meters in the 50-meter pool, as 
well as a few hours in some of 
the classier nightclubs. 

These double sessions have 


proven effective for the Cats., 


They have jumped out to a 
strong start this semester. On 
Saturday, January 22 the swim- 
mers faced a tough Northeastern 
team in Boston. In the closely 
battled meet the lead -changed 
hands on a number of occasions. 
But the final race, the 400- 
freestyle relay, decided it for 
UVM. Jeff Tremblay, Chris 
Rockett, Rich Hollworth, and 
Mike Van Buren teamed up for a 
time of 3:24.32, insuring the 
58-55 come-from-behind win for 
the Cats. Rockett had a banner 
day, taking first place finishes in 


the S500- and _ 1,000-freestyle 

events. 

Shimel, Clark in NCAA’s 
The next challenge the 


swimmers faced was the Ver- 
mont College Swim Champion- 
ships; held at the Forbush 
Natatorium January 26. The 
Cats captured first in the 400- 
medley relay, the one-meter 
diving, 200-meter butterfly, and 
200-meter breaststroke. These 
performances gave UVM 127 
points, enough to win the meet. 
Their. closest competitor was 


The First Round 


Ice-threatening rains subsided at the last moment, 
and the all-campus Broomball tournament began 
Although the unexpected showers 
damaged the snowbanks, the courts themselves 
were in fine, and slippery, shape. 


on schedule. 
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Middlebury College (91), follow- 


ed by Norwich (80). and St. 
Michael’s (47), 

On Saturday January 29 
the Cats faced a powerful 
University of New Hampshire 
team at Forbush. UVM wins in 
the 400-medley relay and a 


Sweep of the three-meter diving 


were not enough to subdue the | 


Wildcats, who went on to win 
65-48. The divers, led by Brian 
Shimel, shattered the existing 
UVM varsity point record with a 
combined total of 815.30. 
Shimel not only joined team- 
mate Cary Clark in qualifying 
for the NCAA championship in 
the one-meter event, but quali- 
fied for the three-meter compe- 
tition also. 

February 5 the Cats jour- 
neyed to the University of 
Massachusetts, where they were 
upended by the Redmen, 64-49, 
despite fine showings by three 
UVM swimmers. Rockett stole 
both the 1,000 and 500 freestyle 
events, Colin McKenna: took 
both the 200-meter individual 
medley and butterfly races, and 
Jim McKay captured the 200- 
meter breaststroke. 

McKenna, a freshman, con- 
tinued a string of shining per- 
formances in his events. Against 
UNH he broke the two freshman 
records (200-meter individual 
medley and the 200-meter 


butterfly), that he had set 
against Northeastern. Coach Joe 
Fischer described McKenna as a 
“tremendous competitor.” Fis- 
cher is confident about the Cats, 
now 5-4. “We are right where I 


wanted us to be at this point in| 


the season. Three of our losses 
were very close, and are mainly 
due to the fact that those teams 
had stronger sprinters. I antici- 
pate this team will score a higher 
point total in the New Englands 
than any other UVM team has in 
the past.” € 


Martin Tanenbaum 


FOR THE 
FIRST TIME EVER 


SALOMON SR 80 
BOOT BINDING SYSTEM. 


30% OFF 


COME IN AND LET US 
SHOW YOU THIS 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
CROSS-COUNTRY SYSTEM 


SALOMON 


The Cross Country SOUICE 


RITES 


85 Main Street, Burlington 658-3313 ee 


Odd Steen Ski Shop 


Next door to Arthur Treacher’s Fish & Chips 


{ 


MID-WINTER SALE 
up to 40 % OFF on: 


Alpine skis by: Rossignol and Dynastar 
Ski Boots and After Ski Boots by: Nordica 
Bindings by: Salomon & Look 
Demoskis with Salomon Bindings!! 


20% 
Ski-Poles, Ski-Racks, Goggles, Bags 


All Cross-Country Packages 40% off 
ROSSIGNOL and TRAK 


no-wax and waxable 


rly 


oe 


Off on. 


OPEN:Monday-Thursday 9-5:3¢ 
Friday 9-8:00 
Saturday 9-5:00 


ODD STEEN SKI SHOP 


Next door to Arthur Treacher’s 
388 Shelburne Road 


Burlington, Vt. 
Phone: 862-5552 
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It never seems to fail. If you have a friend that 
goes to another university, a certain rivalry develops. 
Which school is larger? Which has a better academic 
reputation? Which parties harder? Which school is 


superior in athletics? 


As a senior at UVM, I’ve been able to hold my 
own over the years. As a freshman I raved about the 
hockey team. Over spring break my friends back on 


Harry Eastman 


Brag 
About 
Our 
Skiers 


vacation must have tired of hearing about the exploits 
of Louis Cote, Craig Homola, and my favorite, Tom 
Cullity, and how I waited outside overnight in the 
rain so I could get playoff tickets. (I didn’t stress the 


My sophomore year, it was the basketball Cats 
that I placed on a pedestal for my buddies back 
home. Instead of Cullity and Cote, the heroes of my 
exaggerated tales were Jim Nocera, Mike Evelti, and 
Jeff Brown. The triple-overtime win over BU was my 
favorite story. 

Last year I bragged about the soccer team and 
recounted how they were ranked as high as 17th in 
the country. When they were eliminated in the 
playoffs, I said it was at the hands of eventual nation- 
al champion UConn. 


And each of the last two summers, it was the 
baseball team that gave UVM athletic credibility, 
according to me, Finishing second in New England to 
national powerhouse Maine both years, they pro- 
duced four players — Bill Currier, Dan Gasparino, Jeff 
Greene, and Kirk McCaskill — who were drafted by 
the pros. 


Over Christmas vacation last year I tried every 
way possible to avoid the subject of sports. With the 
miserable seasons that both UVM’s hockey and 
basketball teams are having, I decided to talk about 
other topics — like UVM’s escalating tuition rate. I 
could have avoided this misery if I had only thought 
of the UVM ski team, but it didn’t occur to me. 


Although no other part of our athletic program 
rivals their success, the ski team is often forgotten. 
Admittedly the Cynic has not given the team ample 
coverage, but the problem is more than lack of 
publicity. Skiing isn’t a spectator sport. And even if it 
was, UVM only has one home carnival a season and 


that trip to ski, but certainly not to watch others ski. 
But the team should not be ignored. 

In 1980 the men’s team was NCAA champion 
and in 1981 the women were national winners, and 
over the last ten years the two teams have boasted 58 
All-Americans. Chip LaCasse, the director of skiing, 
and coaches Marty Heib and Perry Bland are in a very 
enviable recruiting position. They don’t even have to 
pursue the top young skiers anymore — the best now 
seek UVM. When former speed-skating Olympian 


Beth Heiden decided to take up cross country skiing, 
she chose to come to Vermont to learn, This year the 
men’s team added the top young nordic talents in the 
U.S. and Norwav, Todd Boonstra and Fred Thaulow. 
Like the top football programs at Penn State and 
USC, LaCasse and company have a self-perpetuating 
athletic machine. 

And again both teams are looking strong after 
sweeping the UVM carnival titles easily this past 
weekend. Led by veterans Heiden, Laurie Baket, 
Pal Sjulstad, and Mark Smith,and newcomers Andy 
Shaw, Boonstra and Thaulow, UVM’s teams might 
very well be honing in on a third national champion- 
ship. But this year there will be an unique twist that 
should work to UVM’s advantage. In January the 
NCAA decided their skiing championship would be a 
co-ed title. UVM will be the top candidate from the 
East to contend with the western titans — Colorado, 
Utah and Wyoming — for the title. 

So if any of your friends start to tell you about 
their school’s great football or basketball teams, 
remember UVM skiing. Even if they’re not impressed, 


fact that UVM lost that playoff game, 8-3 to Clark- 


theyll keep quiet for awhile. e 
son.) 


that’s in Stowe. Most Vermont students will make 


Poor Shots, Pa 
Turnovers | 
Plague Cats 


By Doug Aronson 

Vermont knows the fact 
well. You cannot win basketball 
games with low shooting percen- 
tages and numerous turnovers. 
In their 72-63 loss to’ Maine 
Saturday at Patrick Gym, UVM 
shot 27 percent from the floor 
and turned the ball over 28 
times. 
The Black Bears were in 
town last weekend for two 
consecutive. games. In the first, 


played Friday night, UVM hada . % 
commanding nine-point lead at 


Your BSN means youre a ee nurse. In cal sie a teed a 
. half and won, -66. In all, J 
the Army, it also means you're an officer. You start asa | Vermont commited "34 "win | 
full- Rede member of our medical team. Call your out wel isda tere fea 
*%, 
| 


local Army Nurse Corps Recruiter. Or stop by. | 


early 6-2 lead within the first 
Gia ae o ene eee eee — —e ee ee ee ee oe se eg oe ee ee 


two minutes. But Maine secured 
the offensive rebounding posi- 
For more information, write: shots, ant peckehatay acts Gal 
The Army Nurse Corps. 
Northeast Region, U.S. Army Recruiting 
Fort George G. Meade, MD 20755 


small UVM lead. 
Although Maine is an 
excellent foul shooting team, 
Name 
Address 


(they shot 80 percent Friday 
Phone- 


_and 100 percent in the first half 
Saturday), it was their trapping 
defense that beat the Cats. The 
Black Bears often double teamed 
the UVM player bringing the ball 
up court. This tactic caused 
some confusion in the Cats’ 
offense. ‘UVM tried to work the 
ball inside to their center, 
Margaret Anderson, but Maine 
swarmed all over-the Cats and 
came up with the steals and 
subsequent fast-break baskets, 


Apt. ____ 


Age 


Seg eS OS Re gS PR ce ey ie cdg epee, 


I EE en RSE ll SE pan A gy 5 na 9 al vane ahs Mpls Rega eS Phan gre 


: Vermont ’Outhustled’ 

. } “They just out-hustled us 
| on defense,”’ said UVM co- 
: ay captain Sheila Martin. Her team 
¥ B T ok went into the locker room at 


halftime trailing 38-23, 

In the second half, UVM 
coach Jean Condon started a 
bigger and more physical line- 


. up: Lynda Ballard and Deb 
Talbot at the guards, Kris 
y Schilling and Anderson at the 

. | ‘ forwards, and freshman Heidi 


Yarnall at center. But this unit 
continued on next page 
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Maine, 72-63 


continued from previous page 


was not too productive offen- 
sively. They missed many second 
chances, adding with each miss 
to the poor shooting percentage 
that plagued them throughout 
the game. Maine on the other 
hand had the same momentum 
going in the second half as they 
did in the first. They employed 
the same excellent defense and 
their guards, Catherine Nason 
and Julia Treadwell, hit many . 
outside shots to increase the % P>-. 
Black Bear lead to as many as 19 Biitrncen 

points. 

Fueled by three quick steals 


Fact marie | NEW STUDENT MEETING - SUNDAY FEB, th 
a 7PM. ROOM 101 POMEROY HALL 


But time ran out too soon 
and the Cats lost the contest by 
nine. Anderson paced UVM with 
11 points. 


es / 
f 


Vermont, 3-13, has now lost K E 
eight straight games. Their last 
victory came against Dominican 16th Annivers S als 
on January 13. But the Cats are 


aes, sd Mar Thursday-Mondary, February 10-14 


illustrates, said Martin. 

“We have it inside of us. 
We've got good players. We 
could have beaten at least four 
(of eight) of those teams.”’ 

Martin and the rest of the 
Catamounts will have’ more 
chances to redeem themseives as 
they play their final home games 
of the regular season this week- 
end at the University of. Ver- 
mont Invitational Tournament. 
Participants will include Iona, 
Southern Connecticut, and Tem- 


ple University. = 


Get two 10 pizzas for 
the price of one! 


Choose one of the following pizzas: 


Gymnasts 
Lose to MIT 


By Gordon Jones 
The men’s gymnastics team 


suffered their first home loss Tomato & Cheese 


Saturday, bowing to MIT, 208.8- Mushroom 
199.8. Coach Thomas Dunkley 


said both squads had good days. Italian sausage 
In losing, UVM still compiled Pepperoni Win. an AM FM 
one of this season’s pee: Meatball Sony Wi l 


Coffee, tea, or small 8 oz. soft 
drink for 9¢, the 1967 price 


totals. 
No Catamount took first 


Ease pecteinadéee Buy one get one of the same aims | ae 

each event kept the match close. kind FREE Just register at any Tower 

8.15 in the floor exercises and qq Available 5 pm to closing only eee a 
Chris Polhemus scored 8.55 in away at each location, with 
the vaulting event. Chris Nys drawings held on February 14 
scored 6.5 on the pummel horse 

and 7.1 on the parallel bars. from 6-8 pm. No Purchase 

Henry Pildner also registered a necessary. Need not b 


7.1 in the parallel bars event. 
Doug Ziemer rated a 7.5 on the 
rings. 

* The Cats will face MIT again 
later in the month at the New 
England Championship in 
Lowell, Mass. They will travel to 
Hanover, N.H. this Saturday to 
participate against Dartmouth 
(whom they have already beaten 
this season) and Harvard in a 
three-way meet. bd 


present to win. — 


CALL THE COPY CAT FOR 


'] 864-9202 
658-1717 


at 24 
YOUR PRINTING & COPYING 


Williston Road, So. Burl, Essex Shopping Center Barre- Montpelier Rd. 


174 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTCN 
EXECUTIVE DR. SO. BURLING SO 
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ma LANOOM Notes 


Benefit Luncheon 

The Seventh Annual Benefit Soup 
Tasting Luncheon will be held on Wed- 
nesday, February 23 at 215 So. Prospect 
St., Burlington. The cost is $2.75 per 
person. There will be sittings at 11:30 
and 1:00. 

For reservations and information call 
862-1732. It will benefit the educational 
and philanthropic activities of the Bur- 
lington Chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta. 


Plant Seminar 

Dr. Henry M. Cathey, Director of the 
U.S. National Arboretum in Washington, 
D.C., will hold a seminar entitled, ‘“‘Can 
the Northeast Produce Ornamental 
Plants?” sponsored by the Plant and Soil 
Science Department. It will be held on 
February 17 at 12:15 p.m. in Room 17 
Hills Bldg. 


Tutors Needed 


The H.O. Wheeler Tutorial program 
is looking for interested students to tutor 
children at the H. O. Wheeler school. No 
experience is necessary and volunteers are 
welcome from all: academic fields, Trans- 
portation is provided. For more informa- 
tion, stop by the Volunteers-In-Action 


bo] 


Allen Chapel, or call 656-2597. 


Christian Retreat 


A student retreat sponsored by 
Cooperative Christian Ministry is sche- 
duled for the last weekend in February. 
“Ways to Clarify Religious Experience” 
will be the theme of the retreat. The 
program will include presentations, dis- 
cussions and quiet time for reflection. 
Transportation and lodging will be 
provided by CCM. Students will contri- 
bute to the meals. Interested students 
kindly contact Roddy Cleary at 656-3882 
or 862-1898 before Feb. 22. Attendance 
is limited. Early registration is advised. 


Admission Reps Needed 

_ Do you rémember your first encoun- 
ter with UVM? (Tour of the campus? 
Interview?) You could leave a lasting 


Two Rooms Available. Spacious 

Spear street house, overlooking 

lake. Two miles from UVM. $140 

per month each plus 1/6 utilities. 
658-0946 


HELP. WANTED 


Wanted. Individuals with Ethical 
Culture background or understan- { 
ding of ethics/humanism, to join | 
with several other people to help 
start a local fellowship. Paul Bortz, 
@ 425-2794. 

7 Attention Graduating Seniors. The 
Y, Nation #1 company in our field is 
Z looking for two sharp people to 
% work. in sales with local college @ 
Y seniors, graduate students and area 
professionals. We offer extensive 
Z, professional training, a protected 
Y market and no travel. We sell 
Y various financial products and ser- 
J, vices. Income 15-18k to start. Send 
to. Fidelity Union, 130 


ing, 


@ F-15, 


ANS ai 


is 


4, Ladies’ 


resume 
Church Street, Burlington. Attn: 7 heeled cowboy boots, size 8, ex- 
Mr. Barkland. cellent condition. Call; 863-1937, 
%, Overseas Jobs - Summer/year 7 after 6:30 pm. if 
Y round. Europe, S. Amer., 
Y Australia, Asia. aN? fields. $500 - | X-Country Skis. Trak Marathon(s) 


$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
info. Write IJC Box 52 - Vt. Corona 


Z, Del Mar, Ca, 92625. 
7 Drummer, Bass, Electric ate eg: 


% needed for band to play Billy Joel 
Z (and other rock) for fun. Call Matt 
% X4390. 

~ The Martial Arts is beneficial for 
7 your* mind and body. Through 


scene 


WK 


office, located on the ground floor of Ira }p.m. in the College Street Congregational 


}Church, Bards and dancers will entertain 
between 


= Adirondack Mountains has open- 
ings for counselor - instructors in 
tennis, waterfront (WSI, sailing ski- 
small crafts), 
nastics, 
music, photograpy, drama, dance, 
computer, R.N., general counselors. 
Information available in Placement 
: Office or write: 
: Point O’Pines Camp, 221 Harvard 
= Avenue, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 


2 Men! :- 
American. Foreign. 
required. Excellent pay. Worldwide 
% travel. Summer job or career. Send 
$3 for. information. 
Box 2049, Port 
“2 Washington 98362. 


Boots for 
i Dolemite, size 7. Almost new. Nor- 
¥% dica, size 62. Burgandy, Frye, high 


no wax skis, with Dovre bindings. 


New condition, 
season. $45. Call Andy, 863-6164. 


Skis. Hart intermediate, free style 
skis. 180 cm with Tyrolia bindings, 
$100. CCM, Super Tack hockey 
skates. Size 6%. $25. Contact Mal at 
863-9862 or 658-9438. 


his/her parents. The Student Admissions 
Representative Program is in the process 
of recruiting new students for 1983-1984. 
Get Involved! Applications are available 
now in the admissions office. Deadline is 
February 23. If you have any questions, 
we'll be happy to answer them, 


Review Awaits Material 


Are you an artist, writer, or photo- 
grapher? The reputable Burlington 
Review awaits your submissions of prose, 
poetry, art, photos, and fiction. The 
deadline for Burlington Review  sub- 


missions is April 7. Drop off or mail | 


submissions to §.A.. Box 29. 


Teacher Application Due 


Completed applications for the 
Responsive Teacher Program (under- 
graduate special education) are due no 
later than Tuesday, March 1. For applica- 
tions, questions, or appointment with an 
RTP faculty member, please see Mrs. 
Virginia Wheelock, 533 Waterman, or call 
656-3356. 


Medieval Feast 


The UVM Medieval Club, with the 
help of the Society for Creative A nachro- 
nism, is giving an authentic medieval feast 
on Saturday, Feb. 19, starting at 5:30 


courses. Costumes may be 
borrowed for the evening. Cost is $6.50 
per person. For reservations, menu 
inquiries, or more information, call Chris 
at 862-4306. 


Essay Contest 


An essay contest is being sponsored 
by Cooperative Christian Ministry and the 
Newman Center. $500 will be awarded fo 
the UVM student who submits the most 
compelling and cogent column. of 
500-700 words. Students are invited to 
address the issue in' an inter-disciplinary 
way: “Why Are Women More Religiously 
Inclined than Men in Contemporary 
Western Culture?” Entry blanks are 
available at the Protestant Center (Christ 
Church, Presbyterian) and the Newman 
Center on the Redstone Campus. Dead- 


# men’s large, $20. 


athletics, gym- 
arts/crafts, pioneering, 


EA 


* Dual turntable. 


Andrew Rosen, 


Jobs on_ ships! 
No experience 


women! 


, 658-6827. 


Seafax,. Dept. 


: howed 
mupeles 1 you chowe 


casserole at our 


FOR SALE 


sale, cheap! 


used only % a 


2 Shag Fay-Such a 


© Alpine design down parka, 
eS mens large. Mother Karen shell, 


warmups, $25. Solomon X-C gloves, 
large; $15. 46 inch ski poles, $10, Ski 

sweaters, Men's large. Two for $25. 
Ee $30. Call Mitch, 
62-1863, leave message. 


S = Auto. 1974 Toyota Corona.- Good 
“== reliable transportation. Rough look- 
eB ing, but sound engine and body: Six 
= tires, Am Fm, 8 track, 4 speed. $950. 


PERSONALS 


organizational 
, Rebruary 10 at 6:30 at the 


Tt guy. I'm 
a glad we still say hi! I a little sad, 
% 


7 To the man who still hasr’t picked up 
his albums or .his underwear, | 


Guitar & Bluegrass Concert 


There will be a concert at Slade Hall, 
featuring Muff Ruth, 
plays a 

unique blend of guitar music. He will be 
‘accompanied by Peter Smith, also on 


115 Commons, 


Muff, a popular local artist, 


guitar. The bluegrass band ‘3 Wheel 
Drive” will warm up Muff and Peter, with 
} a set featuring fiddle, banjo and guitar. 
| Come, listen and enjoy! Only $1.50, 
| Thursday, February 10. 


Orienteering Meeting 


Volunteers are needed for orienteer- 
ing meet: any experienced orienteer, 
interested in helping with the organiza- 
| tion of a meet, should contact Rosie 
Andrews, Student BN office, 656- 
2060. 


Graduate Student Night 


Beginning Thursday, February 17 


to meet each other off campus. Every 
Thursday night from 9 to 1 p.m. the 
Sheraton Inn is having a graduate student 
night in Baxter’s Lounge, organized by 
the Graduate Student Advisory Council, 
Call x3160 for more information, or just 
come on a Thursday night to meet some 
friends! 


Sociology Options 

The Association of Sociology Stu- 
dents is sponsoring -a talk concerning 
} career options in Sociology on Wednes- 
day, February 16 at 4:00 p.m. The 
discussion will feature a successful UVM 
Alumnus in the field of sociology in 
addition to professors from the depart- 
ment of sociology. This event is open to 
majors and non-majors alike and will be 
held in room 100, Benedict House. 


Volunteer-in-Action 


. Active, responsible UVM students are 
encouraged: to explore the many volun- 
teer Opportunities available to them 
through VIA. Volunteers-In-Action is a 
student organization consisting of UVM 
students who want to extend their 
learning beyond the classroom while 
using and developing personal skills. 


$50, 
when we gink. -Cakes 


CB, 


large navy 


Bubbles- “ 


will believe in it.” 
you be my valentine? - Me 


Greenie and Catbox- 
as innocent as the dri 


& 


don’t know uy You will! - 
Yang 


MBA, DN PE, JD, J, 


down on our 


Siar iy 
“Blinded by the eae 


Lisa- 
Happy Valentines day!!! 


To Mr. Right, 
find you. You know. where 
me, What more can | say. 
Lovelorn 


meeting 


Cynic. 


~ 1 think Brooklyn girls 


©. write? - knows New York 


Peter after 


there will be a way for graduate students | 


I'ma pain, but I love you! Especially 


My conviction gains in- 
finitely the moment another soul 
I love you. Will 


as we are concergfed. We love you © 
-and we aren't Your roomates. You 
Ying and 


recognizing you on Valentines Day. 


I didn’t forget you. Glad I 
found someone new to talk with! 


I know where I can . 


To All Girls: | am now accepting ap- 
plications for girlfriends. Please send 
resume with photo to J.P., 


are sweet 
despite their slightly funny speech. 
Would you like to learn how to 


Carol-your horns have really been 
ely; maybe you should call 


Sister program, Adopt-A-Grandparent, | 
Nutrition Awareness and many others, | 
Visit our office on the ground floor of Ira| 
Allen Chapel, or call 656-2597, 


Washington Semester 


There will be an informational 
meeting for all interested Sophomores 
and Juniors detailing the American 
University Washington Semester Program 
which is a one-semester academic/intern- 
ship experience. The meeting will be 
Wednesday, February 16 from 4:00 to 
5:00 in the John Dewey Lounge, second 
floor, Old Mill. 

For further information please con- 
tact Susan Lackey in the Dean’s Office, 
College of Arts and Sciences at 656-3344. 


Meet Young People 


There really is life outside college. By 
interacting with special young people, 
, you can discover a new part of you as 
they can discover new potentials. The 
Council for Exceptional Children (CEC), 
1a UVM student-run program associated 
with the Volunteers in Action on campus, 
provides this opportunity. 
Interested students are invited to 
come to an informative meeting at the 
VIA office (Ira Allen Chapel basement), 
Thursday, Feb. 17 at 7:00 p.m. or call 
Lauren, 864-7348. 


Battered Women Forum 


The WRUV Forum will feature a live 
interview with Jean Cass and Chris Drum 
for the local and state coalition of 
Women Helping Battered Women. Listen- 
ers may call in with questions. 6 p.m., 
Sunday, Feb. 13. 


Poetry Reading 


Leslie Collins, a junior at UVM, will 
conduct a poetry reading entitled, 
“Liquid Rhythms of Black Poetry” for 
the Bailey/Howe Library Reference 
Department’s Brown Bag Lecture Series 
on Monday, February 14 at 12 noon in 
the Library’s Projection Room on the 
Ground Floor. The poems read will 
include works by Langston Hughes, Maya 


Angelou and Nikki Giovanni among 
impression on a sah a acl student and |!ine for entries: March 3, 1983. Programs include the Big Brother/Big ae 2 ee 
ee ees : : See eS eS Be 
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Burlington's blue, Monday thru Fri- 
: day, Is hell without you! Will you be 
= my valentine? 


Dearest Alyson Jean, may this occa- 
sion of your 22nd birthday rest in 
= your -heart with fondness, inspira- 


Daisies are white, Ros 
= Don’t let this Valentine} go to your 
. © head. Much love, the hen 

: There’s a girl named 
«= With plenty of tricks up her sleeve. 
- She's got a big heart, 

© All it 


I am 


needs 


to find 
Linda 


* but I can afford /this, 1 love, love, 


Geoff and Lor- st t afford flowers, 
: love, you two! Happy V-D! 


c/o 


LOST/FOUND 


. Found: A watck on Redstone Cam- . 
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656-3089. 
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— or 656-2911. 
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Wave 


1OM s1aV 


THURS 2/10 


SPORTS 


Hockey - mén, Middlebury. 7:30 
Swimming - women, Middlebury 
4:30 


MEETINGS 


Executive Winterfest Committee 
Meeting, Blundell House. 7:00 
Full Winterfest Committee 
Meeting, Blundell House 7:30 
Undergraduate Business Society 
meeting will soonsor a speaker, 
wine and cheese. President's Din 
ng Room, 5th floor Waterman 
4.00 é 


THEATER 


University Players present Pippin, 
Royall Tyler Theater 8:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Let the Good Times: Roll. 
BIO6 Angell Lecture Ctr 7, 9-30 & 


\2 


i) 
EQ 


AZ 


Erika Doering 


os = 


Ss a 


CORNER 


CAREER 


Woolworth’s 


Feb 14-16 
Beth Israel Hospital 


Career Clarification Groups will be 
session will commence on Mon., Feb. 1 


656-3450, to sign up for these groups. 
group. 


PHINNG... 


oof td SS ae 


PASS THE SALT, 


FRI 2/I 


SPEAKERS 


Employee Assistance Program 
sponsors Guide to Effective Career 
Decisions, Register. in advance 
Call 656-4288. 2:00 

Presenting Poest From High School, 
Church Street Center 8:00 


THEATER 


University Players present Pippin, 


aor the Royall Tyler Theater 8-00 


MUSIC 


The Lane Series presents BB. 
King, at the Flynn Theater. 7:30 & 
9:30 

Folk Music, Feast or Famine, at the 
Welcome Table, College Street 
Congregational Church, Burl 
ington. 8:00 


MISC 


A Peace Conference. Reqistra- 
mon and reception. 7:00- om 


Michio Kaku: Keynote Address. City | 


Hall, Burlington. 8:00 om 


SU 
} U 
4 
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Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 

tions must have a credential file set up and must submit a 

resume FOR EACH CORPORARION, in person, to the 
._ Center for Career Development on the following dates: 


Feb. 9-11 Feb. 11-15 Feb. 14-16 
Jordan Marsh Filene’s U.S. Navy 
Vestal Laboratories 
Feb 10-11 Feb. 14-15 
Consumer Value Avco Systems 
Stores Division 
US. Marine Corps Pizzag:Jli Constr. 


Split Ballbearing 
Nursing students interested in interviewing with the following hospitals must 
sign up at the Ctr. for Career Development. See below. 


Feb 22-24 
Hartford Hospital 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career 
Development Staff. See below for further details. 


Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 
Tues. 2/15 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
Wed. 2/16 3-5 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
, 5-7 pm, 216 “How to Prepare a Resume” 
Living/Learning 
Thur.2/17 2:30 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 


7-8:30 pm, A161 Writing Effective Cover Let- 
Living/Learning ters and Application Essays 


conducted by CCD. A four-week 
4 anda five-week session will com- 


mence on Thurs., Mar. 10. All students interested must call the Center, 


There is a limit of 12 people per 


Tw pe i.e 


~CALENDAR 


SAT 2/I2 


SPORTS 


Gymnastics - 
Island. |:00 
Swimming - men at Rhode Island 
|:00 

Basketball - men 


women, [ehode 


at Colgate 
4:00 

Basketball - women’s Invitational 
7:00 

Hockey - men, Colgate 7-30 

Ski - Men and Women, at Part: 
mouth Carnival. Time TBA 


SUN 2/13 


BRUNCH 


Hillel scoonsors a Lox and Bagel 
Brunch with speaker Dr. Frank 
Nicosia, Living/Learning Dining 
Room, {1:00 


SPORTS | 


rack - women, Maine. 1:00 


Dr. George LaBar, Fisheries and 
Wildlife, \O5 Marsh. Life Science 
A10 
Brown Bag Lecture Series presents 
Poeiry Reading by Leslie. Collins: 


| Liquid Rhythms of Black Poetry, Pro 


ection Room 


isbrary. 12:00 


MISC 


ETV will broadcast live hearing of 
Senate Agrcultural Subcommit 
tee on Rural Development in Vt. 


Bailey/Howe 


|tc testify for the record call -™ 


656-33!1. 8:04 


Kathy Leonard 


S&S ‘ff! 
| 


HEY, PETE, EASON THE SALT! 
EXCESS SODIUM INTAKE CAN 
RESULT IN'AN ELEVATED 

BLoop PRESSURE 


ie 


« - e = 


MEETINGS 


UVM Medieval Club, |04 Old {vill 
7:00 
Trustee Selection Committee, 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
9:00 


FILM 


IRA movie, Jaws, 235 Marsh Life 
Science. 2:30, 7, 9-30:°& 12 
M*A*S*H, Bl06 Angell Lecture Ctr 
Lhe 


DANCE 


Green Mountain Volunteers spon 
sora Contra-Square Dance at the 
Vermont. Conservatory of Arts, 
Montpelier, 863-6686. 8:00 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents UVM Baro 
que. Ensemble. The French 
Fashion: Music From the France of 
Louis XIV and XV, UVM Music 
Bldg., Recital Hall, Redstone 
Campus. 3:00 


FILM 


SA Film, James Bond You Only 
Live Twice, BI06 Angell L6cture Ctr 
7 & 9:30 


TUES 2/15 


LECTURE 


Edwin Mieczkowski on Drawing, 
for more info. call UVM Art Dept 
656-2014. 5:00 


MEETING - 


Meeting of Vermont Children’s 
Magazine, 304 Lafayette. 5:30. 


SPORTS 


Hockey - men. Maine: 7:30 


Erika Doering 


aN 


SEMINARS 


Counseling and Testing sponsors 
Confidence and. Stepping Ahead at 
Counseling and Testing. 3:00 
Increased Self Esteem at Counsel: 
ing and Testing. 7:00. ~~, 
Eating Disorders Group at Counsel- 
ing and Testing. 4:00 ( 
Value Clarification, \Wight Main 
Lounge. 7.00 
Handling Relationships, 
ng/Learming Ctr. 3:30 
Women’s Health Ctr. presents 
Premenstrual Syndrome, ‘0 register 
call 863-1386 7:00 


FILM 


Rising Sun Coalition sponsors Pock 
Documentary - Filmore West Con: 
cert Hall, BI06 Angell Lecture Ctr 
7,9V& Il 


MISC 


College Bowl Competition, 30! 
Williams Hall. 7:00 


BI50 — Liv- 


Senate Meeting - open to 
everyone, Marsh Lounge. Billinas 
6:00 


~ SA Film, Gimme Shelter, FREE, North 


AFTER THIS MEAL, 1M NloT SuRE 
IF MY BLOOD PRESSURE IS GOING 


MISC 


Midnight Women of UVM sponsor 
February Fest, beer, wine, mun 
chies, for more info” call Mimi 
862-9460 .or Jocelyn -862-2438 
9:00 
A Peace Conference. eqistra: 
tion, 9 am. Workshops, 10 - 1130 
am. Lunch and .Women s 
Caucus, |I:30-1 nn. Wally Nelson, ' 
2 pm. Workshops, 2 - 3:30 pn:. 
Town meeting & singing, 3:30 5 
pm. Film. In The King Of Prussia. 
Unitarian Church, Cost $3.8 pm 


THEATER 


University Players present Pippin. 
at the FRoyall Tyler Theater % 00 


MISC 


A Peace Conference. Nor: 
Violence Civil Disobedience 
Training Session. Rm. 216C. Liv 
ing/Learning Ctr; UVM. 1- 5 pm 


MEETING 


Trustee Selectmen Committee, 
Memorial Lounge, ~ Water iar 
9:00 


WED 2/16 


SPORTS 


Swimming - men at Dartmouth 
4.00 : 

Basketball - 
Lawrence. 7:00 
Basketball - men, Siena 730 


SPEAKER 


Semester at American Universtiy 
in Washington, D.C.,, program for 
interested Sophomores and 
Juniors, in-John Dewey Lounge, 
Old Mill: 4-60 


FILM 


women «at St |. 


Lounge, Billings Ctr 8.00 


MEETING 


Organizational meeting of the 
Vermont Young Democrats, |st 
floor “conference room of © ity 
Hall.-7:00 © 


THURS 2/17 


MEETINGS 


Full Winterfest Committee 
Meeting, Blundell House 7 30 
Christian Fellowship Meeting, 4)! 
Pomeroy Hall 4:30 
Informational Meeting for Uv 
Student run oroardm council fer. 
exceptional children, basen ie " 
of Ira Allen Chace! 7 00 


SPEAKER 


Employee Assistance Program 
sponsors Job Search Skills, 1~» yste* 
IN advance, calhAFeAPE= - 14) 


MUSIC 


Recital, baritone David Ne. weer, 
pianist. Elizabeth —Matealfe, at 
Recital Hall, UVM. Mus Bide) 
Redstone Campus. & 00 


FILM 


SA Film, Rude Boy, BIO Atw ye 
ture Ctr. 7.930 & 12 
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Winterfest Activities on page 21 po eae A aS : 


cr 


UVM WINTERF hee A 


1983 
THURSDAY, FEB. 24 


WINTERFEST DINNER 5-6:30 pm 
Waterman, Wright, Harris/ Millis 
Dining Halls 


COLLEGE BOWL FINALS. 7:00 pm, 235 Marsh Life Science 
(Sponsored by IRA, PANHEL, IFC) 


BROOMBALL 


FRIDAY, FEB. 25 
BROOMBALL SEMI-FINALS 


“BROOMBALL EAST” All Campus Celebration!!! 
9:00 pm — 1:00 am, Gutterson Track 
Free Admission, Age I.D. Required 
50¢ Beer, 10¢ Hot Dogs, Free Popcorn 
Dance to THE GENERICS 
Plus — Free Outdoor Ice Skating 
(Weather Permitting) 


SATURDAY, FEB. 26 


BROOMBALL FINALS a 
SNOW SCULPTURE ¥F-00: am ) 


JUDGING 


X-COUNTRY SKI RACE 1:00 pm, Gutterson Field 
(UVM Outing Club) 


SUGAR ON SNOW PARTY 1:00 pm, Gutterson Field 
(Alpha Zeta Agri. Society) 


CAMPUS SING 1:00 pm, Ira Allen Chapel 
REHEARSAL 


SNOW SHOE RACE 3:00 pm, Gutterson Field 
| (UVM Outing Club) 


HOCKEY — UVM vs. BU 7:30 pm, Gutterson Rink 


BILLINGS BEDLAM 10:00:pm, Billings (Sponsored by 
| BCPB & Winterfest) 
$2.50 Admissions, Movie & Beer, ~ 
Band (The Other Ones) 
Win a trip to FLORIDA, must be 
there to win. Leaves Sunday 


SUNDAY, FEB. 27 
CAMPUS SING 1:00 pm, Ira Allen Chapel 


(Awards Ceremony immediately 
following) 
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By Frank Pularcheck 


Men and women live together, day to 
_ day, in a near intolerable set of circum- 
stances. For men, the situation is clear — 

“Women,” they say. “You can’t live with 

them, you can’t live without them.” For 
women as well, the situation is clear. 

“Men,” they say. “You can’t live with 
_ them, you can’t live without them.” Who 
said men and women speak different 
_ languages? 

Here at the nai, of Vermont, 
the situation is different. This intentional 


Catamounts is plagued by the same 


‘there are advantages and disadvantages to 
this ratio, The following is a discussion of 
the quality of this relationship, as seen 
through a jaded man’s eyes. 

_ Mathematical analysis of the above 
‘ratio reveals benefits and detriments for 
‘men. It also exhibits erotic relationships 
between the sexes. 
__ 7 As an example, for every man, there 
are 1.04 women. Mathematically, the 
_ ratio looks like the equation below. 


_ Men _ 3272 _ one man for every 
; Women 4408 1.04 women 
_ The ramifications are clear. Men have 
greater opportunities for fulfilling the 
banal biological needs of our species, 
Sheer numbers dictate this conclusion. 
The numbers also trivialize one question 
preoccupying members of the masculine 
sex. “Did you get it last night?” is no 
longer a valid question. Instead, “how 
could you not have gotten it?’ is more 


ove 
Pre 


THEWERMONT CYNIC __, FEBRUARY 17, 1983 


ms! A. 


Civilization hangs in the precarious : 
balance of relations between the sexes. __ 


community of bipedal Charlie and Kitty _ 
tenuous balance of power. The balance, / 
however, has been tipped. The ratio of Ly 
men to women is 3 fo 4408, ag ae 


Tor a eee of the ‘nale gender. Ly 


sae naa ance 


glances and peckiac rebuttals” coi 
- women in their four years at the Univer- SS 
sity. While intuition may initiate these — 

glances, mathematics Clearly reinforces 


the inspired insight, 


“Hey big boy,” to males only three- 
fourths men? 

_ When one removes the barriers 
inherent in mathematics, the ratio 
becomes an erotic orgy of students, For 
example, in ratio one, removal of the 
division sign places men on top of women 
in a massive celebration of the missionary 
position, In ratio two, women are on top 
of men, frolicking in the delightful female 
superior position. In situations like this, 
the heart flutters and the earth moves, 


Men ée Women (Viewer discretion 


Women Men... is advised) 


Another aspect of the UVM popula- 
tion as it is, concerns an age-old principle 
of society. Charlotte Whitton states, 


In addition, the above mathematics. 
may reveal the reasons why Mae West 
‘opted not to attend the University of 
Vermont. After all, how could she say 


18. Each ene Aan in this 
‘irection leads humankind closer RO 


changing the ‘social norm, that of man’s 
domination — ‘over. nature, man’s” dom 


ination over women, and the govern-— 
ment’s domination over ‘the. mere 


Would this be a travesty? _ 

What startles one more ho a 
possible metanoia are ‘the already appar- 
ent advances UVM women have made. 
Take, for example, the Vermont Cynic 


editorial staff. Seven of eleven editorial 


positions, excluding copy and contri- _ 
buting editors, are held by women. Only 
those posts which comprise the last 
bastions of masculinity — sports, busi- 
ness, advertising, and photography (?) 
have men as editors. The shape of things 
to come? 

I have learned to accept, and even 
welcome the UVM _ population ratio, 
despite its detriments, It is an accurate 
reflection of the “real” world, thus it 
prepares me for the reality our society 
has chosen to see, As an unknown poet 
once said, “Ashes to ashes/ dust to dust,/ 
if the whiskey don’t get you./ The 
woman must.” | hope she don’t get me 
too soon, > 


i? 


Peo me = 


editorial 


On March 1, Burlington residents will scatter to polls 
throughout the city to vote in what appears to be the most 
controversial election ever to be held in the city of Burl- 


ington. 


And The Cynic, in what appears to be one of the most 
controversial subjects ever to hit the basement of Billings, 
has decided to join the Burlington Patrolman’s Association 
and endorse incumbent Mayor Bernard Sanders. 

On the UVM campus, interest has vocally been in sup- 
port of Sanders, as the student voting population has almost 
doubled-in the past two years, due largely to Sanders’ push 


for student voter registration. 


As Democratic candidate Judy Stephany and Republican 
candidate Jim Gilson attempt to outseat Sanders, a myriad of 
issues, complaints and redesigns have been thurst upon the 


voting community. 


But what is important in this campaign is the examina- 
tion of Sanders’ record. Although not always supported and 
sometimes criticized for his ‘confrontational manner”, 
Sanders has a record of achievement unprecedented in the ci- 


ty of Burlington. 


Under Sanders, the city has become an open and more 
democratic place to live. Many new faces have been brought 
into City Hall, he has uncovered a 1.9 million dollar surplus 
in the City Treasury, has set up task forces in support of 
women, youth, energy, health, the elderly, the arts, cost con- 
trol, taxation and economic development. Volunteerism was 
so successfulthat in 1982, the U.S. Conference of Mayors and 
XEROX gave the city a national award for its work. The role 
of the Board of Health and Public Health and Safety Depart- 
ment has been expanded by the Sanders Administration to 
address environmental issues such as toxic barge canal, 
pollution on Lake Champlain, and noise and air pollution. 

More than 1,500 apartments have been inspected to cor- 
rect health and safety problems, and Sanders supports the 
belief that local government must rally its people to struggle 
for peace and sane economic development. And the list goes 


on, and on, and on. 


Stephany may have a strong record of bringing opposing 
factions together to create effective government, and her idea 
to set up a local Property Tax Relief Fund to help lower in- 


come people is a good one. 


Her work for UVM in the 


legislature has also been supportive and beneficial. Gilson’s 
emphasis on business enticement.as a means to bring in 
revenue may also prove worthwhile. But Sanders has sought 
these and other alternatives, and his confrontational manner 
has provoked discussion and debate that may have otherwise 


been muffled. 


Some members of the Board of Aldermen and the 
business community would like to return to the ‘‘old ways”. 
Backtracking ,however, has never proved worthwhile, Move- 
ment forward is a healthier outlook for this fast -- growing ci- 
ty. And forward movement is the direction Sanders has 


taken. 


. Under Sanders, the doors of City Hall are open to al! peo- 
ple. And how many mayors do you know that you can walk 
up to on the street, pat on the back, greet them by their first 
name, and tell them their poetry reading was beautiful? 


Fan Fumes Over Fire on Stage 


Open Letter to the 
Director of Pippin: 

I am on fire with rage! What 
right has the director of Pippin 
to frighten me? I foresaw that 
the cast was likely to have a 
problem with fire last night 
(Wednesday, Feb. 9) from the 
second when they lit up that 
wobbly candelabrum over Char- 
lemagne’s alter. The use (and 
careless use) of so much fire in 
that play was unnecessary. 
“Artistic license” doesn’t give 
anyone the right either to scare 
or to endanger the cast or 
audience in any way. I invite the 
director, or anyone else who 
may have been responsible to 
reply. 

Have you, Mr. Director, ever 
read any of those accounts 
about how a fire starts in a 
crowded place and dozens, if not 
hundreds, of people panic, tram- 
ple each other, and die in the 
blaze? There was a potential for 
just such a “scene” last night. 
Thank God we were lucky. 

A few questions: Was any- 
one prepared behind the stage 
with fire-extinguishers and first- 
aid kits to cope with a problem? 
How fire-resistant and/or fire- 
proof was the stage, curtains, 


props, and scenery? How about 
the actors’ costumes... were they 
fire-resistant? Many were pretty 
close to those flames. Some were 
moving within inches of the 
open flames on that wobbly 
candelabrum, Does your use of 
fire meet local fire codes and 
the approval of UVM authori- 
ties? I find it ludicrous that ata 
time when students  aren’t 
allowed to have candles or 
hot-pots in their residence halls 
that you can fill the Royall 
Tyler with flaming liquid, can- 
dies, and other sources of 
conflagration and that you can 
get away with it! Does the 
theatér have a smoke and/or fire 
detection system? If not, I 
suggest that the University make 
an effort to install one. If so, 
why didn’t it go off? I reeked of 
smoke and fumes after last 
night’s play. 

Something should 
have sounded in the theater last 
night. 

Well, I'll end my tirade by 
saying that your play was, for 
the most part, excellent. It’s too 
bad such an irresponsible inci- 
dent had to ruin it for me. 

Sincerely, 

Mary L. Ambrose 


WAND LOOK AT THIS, HERE... THREE PRE: MED STUDENTS 
OUT OF ONE HUNPRED EIGHT GOT ANA” IN YOUR CLASS... 
THATS INEXCUSAGLE! Youke BEING Tao LENIENT !! 


Stephany Vague 
To the Editor: 

I was turned off to Judith 
Stephany’s mayoral candidacy 
very early on in my reading of 
last week’s profile. Two words 
summed up my reaction: vague 
and general, She seemed to want 
very much to discredit Sanders’ 
term as mayor, but wasn’t too 
sure how to do it. 

Especially irking was her 
statement, “‘there has been a 
creeping deterioration in Bur- 
lington, especially in the last two 
years.”’ What is she talking 
about? Maybe that the general 
population of Burlington is 
aging. Or that acid rain is harm- 
ing the city’s plant life. She 


certainly couldn’t be talking 
about human life in social, 
political, or economic terms 


because all one has sto do is 
study Sanders’ accomplishments 
to determine that such is not the 
case (which I urge all registered 
voters to do), 

Given the positive results of 
Sanders’ term in office, I find it 
questionable to oppose his “‘con- 
frontational manner.” Indeed, it 
may well be that this manner is 
responsible for achieving many 
of these results (which Sanders 
attests to in his profile). 

I would have preferred that 
Stephany skipped the vague and 
general condemnations and _ in- 
stead given us more information 
about what she has done in 
Montpelier and how she could 
do a better job than Sanders in 
Burlington. Something maybe a 
bit more understandable than, 
“it is a sense of bringing Bur- 
lington together.” 

The choice has been made 
clearer. 

Jim Scheid 


Mahoney Effective 


To the Editor: 

Maurice Mahoney has for 
the past four years served both 
the city of Burlington and the 
residents of Ward I. He has 
proven to be an effective and 
innovative alderman, 

In 1981 he introduced the 
first mutual nuclear weapons 
freeze referendum in the city. 
He has fought against investing 
Burlington money in nuclear 
power plants, He has pushed for 
a flat-rate system for our water 
and electric bills so that residen- 
tial users don’t subsidize large 
users. He has supported com- 
munity health programs and 
didn’t quit until a shelter for 
battered women was established. 

Maurice Mahoney’s _ past 
record is one of dedication and 
service to the city of Burlington 
and Ward I and as such is deser- 
vant of our vote on March 1. 

Micque Glitman 


‘Cynic Insensitive 


To the Editor: 

I believe your article, “In 
Search of George,” (2/3/83) was 
extremely disgraceful and atro- 
cious. To write about George 
was fine, without empathy was 
tolerable, but to point a finger at 
him for his actions and lifestyle 
is inexcusable. 

To retain our high esteem 
do each of us need a visible 
object of our collective vices to 
scorn? Given, public assistance is 
available to help George over- 
come his problem, we cannot 
judge his performance when his 
account has not been told. To be 
singled out in such a fashion is a 
mockery. How would you feel? 

The article’s use of phrases 


‘such as-“The pair is already 


pretty far gone” and “‘...from 
George’s garbled and_ slurred 
account... vagrant, wino, and 
mystery man,’ does not allow 
for a fair judgment of a man 
who is affected by one of the 
world’s most common diseases. 
More taste and discretion should 
be used, while not pointing at 
others when we can very well 
point at ourselves. 

Sincerely, 

Coleman Horner 


Reform a Misnomer 


To the Editor: 

I must reply to your com- 
mentary (Bob Bennet, Vol. CIII, 
No, 4, 2-10-83). The Title Real 
Reform is an obvious misnomer, 


The basic premise of your 
suggestions proves this. (“Since 
government lacks a_ profit 


motive, it has no incentive to 


provide a good service.”) As a. 


‘ capitalistic and profit oriented 


society, the dollar as bottom line 
has shaped a good number of 
our problems. ‘ 

Consider our drug industry. 
Recently the Federal govern- 
ment has allowed tax incentives 
so research would be done on 
rare disease drug therapy. The 
industry admitted it had NOT 
done so on its own due to the 
lack of profitability of such a 
venture, 

From another angle, look at 
our car industry. In the late *70’s 
it purposefully did NOT provide 


cont'd on page 7 
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Pass/No Pass 


PR 
O By Katie Donahue 

There are several advantages to the 
pass/no pass option, First it allows 
students to take courses that interest 
them but may not be their forte, For 
example, a physics major may not be very 
interested in a literature course, however 
he knows his writing skills are not very 
strong. The pass/no pass option becomes 
a viable alternative for him to pursue his 
interest without jeopardizing his G.P.A. 

A second advantage to this option is 
that it allows students to take extra 


CON 
By Matthew J. Engelman 
The institution of a pass-fail system 
at the University of Vermont was an 
unfortunate mistake which will hopefully 
be corrected by the present efforts of 
certain faculty members: most notably 
Chairman Alan Wertheimer of the Politi- 
cal Science Department. Wertheimer is 
concerned about the pass-fail system’s 
negative effect upon academic _per- 
formance. As a student who has never 
taken the pass-fail option, I would like to 
signal my complete agreement with 
Wertheimer and his worthy cause, 


outstandingly stupid system in 1968. At 
that time, they at least had the presence 
of mind to place a limit on the number of 
courses that could be taken on a Pass/No 
Pass basis. (Notice how the official 
terminology avoids using the word 
“fail.”’) A student could take no more 
than six courses on this basis, and all such 
courses had to be “free electives.”” How- 
ever, they amended this rule in 1974, 
allowing physical education courses to be 
taken under the pass-fail option without 
being counted among the six “free 
electives” mentioned above, 


example, the nonrecording option which 
Dartmouth offers, where the student 
contracts for a grade, would be a feasible 
alternative. The necessity of an option of 
this kind is increasingly important when 
one weighs the ever-growing concerns for 
achievement and standing. The positive 
aspects of the pass/no pass option are 
critical in maintaining a well rounded 
education. e 


making a 


one’s scholarly pursuits. 


ever, Shirley will not work hard. 


if her GPA were on the line. 
The Faculty~ Senate 


By Greg Beldock 

Two weeks ago at the 
East/West. forum I expected to 
hear two high ranking officials, 
an American and a Soviet, 
discuss the arms race and the 
prospect of disarmament. I went 
, to hear the two men speak 
because, for the first time in my 
life, I recognize the imminent 


- because I was scared and con- 
fused — there were questions I 
wanted answered and I wanted 
to know the truth. 

a The questions I expected to 
be addressed honestly and clear- 

ly by Jerty Stacéy of the United 

- States Arms Control and Dis- 

: : armament Agency and Vadim 
Kuznetsov, a First Secretary of 
the Soviet Embassy, were 
apparently naive and simplistic. 
Questions like: Why modernize 
and expand while negotiating 
reductions? What weapon do the 
Soviets feel is the greatest threat 
to their safety? Is America really 
falling dangerously behind in 

_the arms race? How feasible is it 


“to expect the two sides to 
reduce their nuclear inventories? 
Hidden within the cam- 
paign-like rhetoric of a Reagan 
administration’s emissary I 
found the answers to some of 
my questions. Much to my 
surprise even more of my 
concerns were addressed by the 
Soviet First Secretary as he 
espoused his version of the 
history of the arms race as seen 
through the windows of the 
Kremlin. I learned the Russians 
fear the Trident submarine just 
as the NATO countries fear the 
§S-20. I now realize the concen- 
tration in American arms deve- 
lopment must be qualitative not 
quantitative. 

But it was not these facts 
that I found enlightening. It was 
not the facts about which side’s 
acronyms are more powerful or 
more accurate or more mobile 
that fascinated me. What inter- 
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The pass-fail option does nothing 
more than encourage substandard per- 
formance. It is a convenient way to avoid 
reasonable commitment to 
Indeed, 
crazy system provides an incentive to 
devote as little time as possible to those 
courses for which the option is taken, 

Consider the typical situation. Shir- 
ley Student is taking chemistry as an 
elective, and after the first lecture she 
gets very worried about all the homework 
that will be required. She kicks herself for 
taking such a rough course, but. she 
doesn’t. want to bother switching to 
another. Fortunately, it is still the first 
week of classes, so Shirley elects to take 
this course on a pass-fail basis. Now, 
Shirley is a bright girl and she could 
manage a “‘B” if she worked hard. How- 


In fact, Shirley’s goal is to get a “D.” 
She might go the distance for a “C,” as 
insurance, but there’s no way that she’ll 


make the same commitment as she would 


created this 


danger of nuclear war. I went. 


this 


best of luck. 


Nuclear Awakening 


ested me and now concerns me 
is the reason why the two men 
spoke. They did not want to 


inform students arwé others inter- 


ested about the facts. They 
wanted to indoctrinate suppor- 
ters for their respective plat- 
forms. 

Stacey reiterated the plat- 
form of the Reagan administra- 
tion: deterrence. Appeasement 
out of a position of strength 
rather than weakness. In Sta- 
cey’s hard fine phraseology: 
“convince the Soviet Union that 
the costs and risks outweigh the 
gains.” As Stacey phrased it 
another time: “We must ensure 
the Soviets that our forces are 
surviveable; capable of carrying 
out retaliatory missions.” It is 
not the strategy that I question 
so much as its origins. Retalia- 
tory missions? I wonder if that 
phrase originated in the offices 
of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Messrs, Stacey and Kuznet- 
sov may not have ansWered all of 
my questions, and there may 
have begn some people in the 
audience who were disappoint- 
ed. There were people who, like 
me at fixst, thought the two 
representatives. would speak 
honestly and openly, as educa- 
tors rather than politicians. But 
now I realize that I learned more 
than the specific strengths and 
weaknesses of the two sides’ 
nuclear arsenals. I understand 
the attitudes of the politicians. 
If Stacey and Kuznetsov are 
representative of their countries’ 
attitudes then we are in trouble, 
They are concerned with first 
strike capabilities and retaliatory 
strategies, concepts unimagin- 
able to the rest of us, T am 
reminded of a poster that hung 
on the wall of my seventh grade 
classroom. it regd: In case of 
nuclear disaster bend down, 
stick your head between your 
legs, and kiss your ass good-bye. 
Iam not laughing anymore. @ 


This has to be the ultimate in aca- 
demic absurdity! On the one hand, all 
undergraduates are required to complete 
two credits in P.E. According to the UVM 
Catalog, “The aims are to help all to 
improve and maintain physical fitness; to , 
provide opportunity to establish skills in 
a variety of movement activities; to bring 
performance in elected physical activities 
to a high level of satisfying proficiency; 
to find enjoyment in physical activity and 
lasting interest in continuing voluntary 
participation.” (82/83, page 180). 

On the other hand, despite these 
lofty goals, students are encouraged to 
devote only minimal efforts to their 
physical education courses. They are told 
and reminded that these classes may be 
taken pass-fail — that a “D” is just as: 
valuable as an “‘A” on their transcripts — 
and furthermore, they are told that the 
instructors will never know that they 
elected to take advantage of this out- 
rageous escape from responsibility. 

To Dr. Wertheimer and other con- 
cerned faculty members: I wish you the 


courses with the knowledge that they are 
not pressured to “kill themselves’’ trying 
to get an “A” in every course. The 
advantages of this are two-fold; first, if a 
student is taking four courses pertinent to 
his major, a fifth course, which may be 
needed for credit purposes, becomes 
unrealistic. With the pass/no pass option 
the student can take the fifth course, 
receive credit and maintain a higher level 
of competency in his major requirements. 

This is an especially important factor 
when one considers the importance of 
grades and the connotations they create. 
The second advantage to the “taking-a- 
course-without-killing-yourself option”’ is 
that it promotes a diversified education. 
Ass stated earlier, students may sometimes 
feel locked into taking a course which 
they know they excel in simply because 
they are afraid to experiment with their 
interests. With the pass/no pass option 
students can experiment and have fun in 
addition to acquiring knowledge. 

It is essential to maintain this option 
here at UVM in either its present form or ” 
a revised form which would be more 
agreeable to its opponents. Perhaps, for 


Another Look at the Mayoral Race 


Stephany’s Strength 
Needed in-City 


By Eric Schwarz 

Every year in our . vibrant 
city, people from all walks of 
life exercise the ‘awesome 
power” given to us by our 
forefathers who brought about 
the birth of this country and this 
city. By exercising our power to 
elect presidents, senators, gover- 
nors, and mayors, we attempt to 
ensure that our interests are 
heard and that the good of the 
larger community — as each 
individual defines it — is served. 

Fairly obvious stuff; but 
nevertheless, thinking which is 
important to consider before we 
citizens cast our ballots in Bur- 
lington’s Mayoral election on 
March 1, It is especially impor- 
tant for students to think about, 
because many of us will be miles 
from Burlington when _ the 
results of this Mayoral race have 
finally wound their way out of 
the voting booths, through the 
Board of Alderman and the 
Mayor’s office, and into the lives 
of Burlington’s residents. 

Three candidates, Jim Gil- 
son, Republican, Bernie Sanders, 
Independent, and Judy Ste- 
phany, Democrat, are vying for 
the people’s support in the 
Mayoral contest. If one were to 
judge by the buttons on the 
jackets of UVM students, San- 
ders would have nothing to 
worry about — he would win by 
a landslide. He won’t. Sources 
from both the Sanders campaign 
and the Stephany campaign 
indicate we will see a very close, 
two-way race between Sanders 
and Stephany, with Gilson run- 
ning a lackluster third, 

Why this dichotomy be- 
tween student support and sup- 


; saddled with 


port from others in the Burling- 
ton community. I think the 
extraordinary student support 
for Sanders is largely because he 
has made politics in the Queen 
City fun. There are some who 
believe deeply in the Sanders 
ideology, but many of _ his 
supporters are just along for the 
ride. Voter participation has 
risen as Sanders has railed at 
Ronald Reagan and the Govern- 
ment in El Salvador. Student 
excitement*+ has grown _ since 
Sanders starred in Garry Tru- 
deau’s Doonsbury strip, and 
brought national 
Burlington — the town with a 
socialist mayor. 

It is a major and worthwhile 
accomplishment of the mayor’s 
to have revitalized political par- 
ticipation in the city. But 
students and others must take a 
look at how the Democratic 
Party, under the leadership of 
Judy Stephany, has changed, 
During her stint as minority 
leader in the Republican- 
‘controlled state legislature, Ste- 
phany has earned a reputation as 
an effective problem-solver who 
was able to fashion strong liberal 
legislation which served the 
state’s citizens well. 

One example of a program 
she has supported is the state 
property tax relief fund, The 
fund works to reduce the burden 
on poorer families who are 
too high local 
property taxes, Bernie Sanders 
has done a lot of talking about 
reducing property taxes; he has 
done nothing as effective to 
reduce the burden of property 
taxes on Burlingtonians. 

There are other areas where 
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attention to. 


Sanders has been more talk than 
action. He has talked at great 
length about increasing the num- 
ber of apartments in the city; 
and he has yelled at the Univer- 
sity for not providing enough 
on-campus housing for its stu- 
dents. The fact is that Burling- 
ton’s housing starts have slowed 
to a standstill under his adminis- 
tration, and efforts at coopera- 
tion with the University have 
failed. They have failed because 
Sanders yelled at the UVM 
administration instead of talking 
with them. 

Stephany realizes that the 
University is having severe finan- 
cial troubles itself, and that a 
University effort to invest in 
new housing for its students 
would only drive up the cost of 
on-campus living in existing 
dorms, thus driving more stu- 
dents off campus — exactly what 
Sanders is trying to prevent. 

Instead of yelling at UVM 
about what it should do, Ste- 
phany has proposed using city 
and UVM funds to construct 
housing on available University 


land which could be used by 


professors, students, and other 
Burlington residents. This is the 
type of common-sense, innova- 
tive solution that Burlington 
needs from its mayor. 

Many citizens who suppo1 
ted Sanders in his 1981 upset 
victory over city hall old-timer 
Gordie Paquette are now switch- 
ing into the Stephany camp. 
They trust her vision for the 
city. Among these people are 
Dick and Anita Sartelle, mem- 
bers of the independent coali- 
tion, a low-income advocacy 
group which backed Sanders in 
1981. Sartelle has worked close- 
ly with Sanders in the last two 
years and he announced at a 
press conference a week ago that 
he was inclined to back Ste- 
phany because Sanders has not 
done much for low-income peo- 
ple. 


cont'd on next page 
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Politics in this city will 
continue to be fun. Bernie has 
assured that, and it is too vibrant 
a city to be otherwise. But 
politics, to the people who must 
live with it, must be much more 
than fun. Politics in this city is 
the provision of services to the 
needy; the encouragement of 
small business to provide jobs 
for those who are unemployed 
and underemployed; the 
improvement of our blighted 
neighborhoods with aid from 
city hall; the raising of revenues 
from new and efficient busi- 
nesses; the development. of 
decent housing for those who 
live in cold, dilapidated, and 
too expensive apartments; most 
of all the mayor’s job is to carry 
out the wishes of -the majority, 
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while protecting the rights of the 
minority. 

Judy Stephany has the 
vision to provide such politics in 
the city. If you want to hear 
more about her before voting, 
attend the UVM Mayoral forum 
next Thursday night in Billings. 

This commentary is solely 
the opinion of this author and 
does not represent the opinion 
of this paper. 
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as good a product as was within 
its capability. The big cars were 
reaping big profits even though 
the demand for better engineer- 
ed cars for an energy conscious 
society was growing. Now they 
are complaining because foreign 
makers have a surpassing ability 
to satisfy our needs — smaller 
cars mean smaller profit per car. 


Profit as defined by 
AMERIKAN industry is NO 
incentive to provide a good 


service. It is an incentive towards 
greed and insensitivity. There 
are no REAL REFORMS in 
your suggestions; only a _ suc- 
cumbing to the self-centered 
attitudes which run oligopolies. 
Tinah Bazin 
25 Nash Place 
Burlington 
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Refreshing Idea 


To the Editor: 

After passing the 60th pos- 
ter proclaiming how “Debbie 
Does Dallas” on my way to class 
this morning I began to experi- 
ence that same old feeling of 
disgust and disappointment that 
occurred during last semester’s 
x-rated, money-making fund 
raiser. I mean really, budget cuts 
aside, how low is this University 
willing to stoop for a little extra 
cash? If you’re that hard up for 
money, why don’t you try 
selling Hustler at the school 
store; you just may find a 
market. 

I was mulling over all of this 
when my girlfriend Brooke, 
brought up the same subject. 
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She too felt that x-rated enter- 
tainment had no place in an 
environment dedicated to educa- 
tion. So, we decided to write 
this letter. Actually, Brooke’s 
making the tea and providing 
comment, while I write. 

The hypocrisy evident here 
is so blatant that it fairly 
screams to be addressed. How an 
institution that proclaims as its 
precepts: Truth, Enlightenment, 
and Dedication can give even 
tacit support to anything so 
totally opposed to its self-stated 
calling, in exchange for a little 
cash, is totally beyond us. Where 
are our ideals? 

To those who would argue 
that the movie is just a little 


good, dirty fun we would 
counter that: 
1) The movie portrays 


women in an absolutely moronic 
light, denying to them both 
intelligence and dignity. 

2) The very showing of such 
movies in what should be the 
breeding ground for our nation’s 
next generation of leaders raises 
serious questions about the 
moral health of the country. 
When pornography becomes so 
pervasive that it is readily 
accepted by, and gains a position 
of respectability among even the 
“enlightened” class of a society, 
you are witnessing, I think, a 
nation in decline. 

3) Movies of this type (i.e. 
mainstream porn) are just the 
sugarcoated tip of the proverbial 
iceberg. Pornography in the U.S. 
is a thriving industry that grosses 
over 4 billion dollars annually. It 
is run by people who have 
absolutely no regard for human 
dignity, love or commitment. 

What you are seeing is their 
most “uptown” product. If you 
wish to get a little seamier, they 
cater to those markets, too. To 
them sex is simply a commodity, 


supply and demand, Films and 


books that graphically portray 
the degradation of women; S & 
M, that oftentimes glorifies the 
act of violence as an end to 
itself; and “kiddie porn,” in 
which they commonly use their 
own children are also legitimate 


‘forms of revenue. 


4) And, as every industry 
eventually produces waste, the 
pornography industry is no 
exception. If you have ever read 
or listened to Father Bruce 
Ritter you are, no doubt, well 
acquainted with this side of the 
coin. He runs a shelter in NYC - 
called “Under 21” that tries to . 
help kids, some not even in their 
teens, who have suffered such 
physical and sexual abuse, mal- 
nutrition and disease that many 
will carry emotional scars for the 
rest of their lives. Effluent from 
the industry, human _ refuse; 
victims of the  “‘victimless” 
crime. It is interesting to note . 
that the late John Lennon 
donated sizeable amounts of 
money to Fr. Ritter’s program. 

Given the true nature of 
pornography, we cannot see how 
an institution such as UVM can 
allow any foothold to exist fora 
form of “entertainment” so 
based on ignorance and the 
degradation of the human spirit. 
Personally, we would like to see 
the school, through the con- 
sent of the student body, 
withdraw all support (i.e. projec- 
tors, poster printing, theaters), 
for x-rated entertainment in the 
future. Are there others who 
agree? 

What a refreshing idea... a 
little self-imposed censorship. It 
is, after all, our world which we 
are inheriting. 

With apologies for our long- 
windedness, 

Francis J. Nolan 
A Brooke Russell 
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UVM Essay Contest 


Questions Religion in 
Today’s Society 
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Roddy O’Neil Cleary Sas 
By Lynn Cline 
In an effort to expose a “closet question” to 
UVM students, Roddy O’Neil Cleary, the Campus 
Minister for Cooperative Christian Ministry, 
is helping to sponsor an essay contest asking 
entrants “Why Women in Contemporary Western 
Culture Are More Religiously Inclined than Men.” 
The essay question is a pertinent one to 


_Cleary, who has a background in theology with an 


emphasis on the feminine experience in religion. 
“Anybody who attends religious services 
becomes aware that the majority of people attend- 
ing church are women,” Cleary said in-a recent 
interview in the Christ Church on Redstone 
Campus. “Church records of the 18th century 
show that women constituted two-thirds of the 


church community, Today, we experience the 


same thing,” 

Cleary reflected upon the implications that 
church attendance is higher among women than 
men. “The unreflective conclusion you might 
draw is that women are dependent and they need 
this [religion] more, They’re not in the public 
sphere, and this is an area where they can be 
prominent... They’re socialized into it. 

‘The psychological aspect of it is fascinating,” 
she continued. “Some women psychologists say 
it’s a common instance of projection whereby 
‘men project onto women their own religious 
impulse and women can deal with it. From my 
own observations, it seems that men who go to 
church often are following along with their wives.” 

Cleary described the “liberated man” who has 
allowed his feminine side to develop. “He may be 
religious,” she said, “whereas women are more 
likely to be diffuse. This is not pejorative,’’ she 
added, “Our culture has told men that they are in 
charge. When a woman can say ‘help,’ a man must 
say ‘J can take control.” Women are more able to 


be human and don’t always have to be in control. 
They can ask to have a supportive system, 

“The primary question for me,” said Cleary, 
“is what does it mean to be religious? What are the 
factors that either promote or inhibit being 
religious? Everyone has to answer that out of 
where they are.” She cited the idea presented in 
Gandhi’s biography as one way of viewing the 
role of religion. ‘‘He believed that to be religious is 
to have a knowledge of the self,” she said. 

Cleary maintains that the essay topic could 
“ideally be treated in an interdisciplinary way” 
because it touches upon so many aspects of 
society. “It could be approached anthropologi- 
cally,” she said, explaining that recent work by 
women anthropologists refutes the accepted 
notion that in primitive cultures the man was 
always the leader. “These anthropologists are 
coming along and saying that women [in primitive 
cultures] had rituals in which men were never even 
allowed to participate, 

“It could also be approached biologically as 
you could question whether women are closer to 
nature than men,” she continued, referring to the 
bodily differences between men and women. 

She added that the question could also be 
considered as a psychological one, a philosophical 
one, a sociological one or an historical one. “But is 
it nature or nurture,” she asked. “That’s the key 
question,” 

“TI want the question to be looked upon as a 
debatable one,” she continued. “I don’t want it to 
be looked at as ‘prove this’ or ‘prove that’.”’ 

According to Cleary, the winning essay should 
be “readable, comprehensive-and empirical out of 
one’s personal experience, But, the experience 
ought to be substantiated by observation and 
reference to authorities,” she explained. 

“T expect an enlightened response,’ she 
continued. ““There are some people who, when I 
mention it, have the bit in their teeth and are 
ready to go. It seems to intrigue others.” 

The essay entries will be read by a panel of 
three judges from the Burlington area: a UVM 
FP iglish professor, a member of the local judiciary 
and an Episcopalian priest. 

Cleary said the winning essay in the contest 
will be awarded a $300 prize, and the second and 
third place winners will receive $100 each. She 
hopes to circulate the winning pieces among 
certain denominations as well as publish them in 
the Cynic. 

According to Cleary, the contest is sponsored 
by the Newman Center and the Cooperative 
Christian Ministry at UVM. Sponsoring denomina- 
tions include the Lutheran Church in America, 
United Methodist, United Presbyterian in U.S.A. 
and United Church of Christ. The deadline for 
entry submission is March 10, and the story length 
should be between 500-700 words. ° 


Support for Sanders 
Vocalized on Campus 


By Maggie Hayes 

In Burlington’s mayoral race 
four or five years ago, neither 
UVM students nor faculty dis- 
played an avid interest in cam- 
paign efforts or vocalized strong 
support for any one candidate. 
Fewer students were registered 
to vote in the city and even less 
participated if city issues. But 
interest in city politics has 
recently grown on campus, as a 
Democrat and a Republican are 
vying to outsegat the independent 
“socialist” mayor who stepped 
into office two years ago. 

An inquiry into campus 
organization in the three mayor- 
al campaigns of Sanders, Gilson, 
and Stephany has revealed that 
the larger portion of student and 
faculty active support is lodged 
in Sanders’ camp. 

According to philosophy 
Professor Will Miller, “There has 
been no organization for a 
political candidate [Bernard San- 
ders] of this magnitude since 
McGovern in 1972.” 


UVM faculty members have 
vocalized their support for San- 
ders in a petition which over 70 
of them signed at a Sanders 
support gathering last week. A 
portion of the petition reads, 
“We believe that under his 
leadership, Burlington has 
become a more open and demo- 
cratic city.” 

The student body has also 
initiated a Sanders campaign 
effort on and off-campus attract- 
ing a core of 40 workers. 

Stephany, too, has gained 
support from the College Demo- 
crats organization with 15 core 
supporters. 

There is no concrete student 
or facuity campaign organization 
for Gilson as of yet, according to 
Barbara Cain, city campaign 
organizer for the Republican 
candidate. Gilson has mentioned 
faculty support: from political 
science Professor Frank Bryan 
and forestry Professor Frank 
Armstrong. 

At the Sanders faculty sup- 


port meeting, psychology Pro- 
fessor George Albee estimated 
that 150 faculty members will 
openly support Sanders, 

The intent of the group is to 
circulate the support petition 
and gather contributions, 
according .to UVM_ sociology 
Professor and key organizer Beth 
Mintz, Mintz expects the stron- 
gest Sanders support to come 
from the College of Arts and 
Sciences. The group also agreed 
that faculty expertise should be 
offered to bie community to 
strengthen relations between the 
University and the city, she said. 

The main thrust of the 
student campaign for Sanders is 
voter registration and publicity, 
according to student campaign 
manager Barbara Pring. With an 
estimated 500 on-campus stu- 
dents registered to vote, Prine 
believes 8Q percent of that vote 
will go to Sanders. 

“Very few students I've 
talked to know about Stephany 
or Gilson, partly because I 


Martin Tanenbaum 


Monday night’s ETV televised Senate hearing - Sen. Patrick 
Leahy (I.) and John Letteri, ex-Cynic editor. 


Landmark Telecast 
on Vermont ETV 


By Vince Grove 

Broadcast live from the 
studios of the Vermont Educa- 
tional Television Network in 
Winooski, a Senate subcommit- 
tee hearing on rural life in 
America allowed, for the first 
time, television viewers who had 
made previous arrangements 
with ETV to call in and present 
testimony to the subcommittee. 
Testimony was presented from a 
variety of people, ranging from a 
dairy farmer in the Northeast 
Kingdom to a UVM professor. 

Vermont Senator Patrick 
Leahy and North Dakota 
Senator Mark Andrews listened 
to testimony, concerning eco- 
nomic development of- rural 
areas, rural health and Ver- 
mont’s ailing agricultural indus- 


Testimony was 
presented from a 
variety of people, 
ranging from a 
dairy farmer in the 
Northeast 
Kingdom to a UVM 
professor. 


try. The function of the hearing 


was not so much to involve the. 


“common man’’ in government 
but to remind the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee back in 
Washington that big wigs and 
experts are not the only ones 
with pertinent testimony. 


Leahy discussed the fact 
that for the first time in over 
one hundred years, rural popula- 
tions are increasing faster than 
urban populations. But unlike 
urban areas, there are very few 
government policies to direct the 
growth of rural life, he said. Ver- 
mont is one of. the most rural 
states in the country and its 
rural life is presently on shaky 
ground. 


haven’t seen a student outreach 
from either party,”’ said Prine. “I 
feel Sanders’ campaign has made 
much more of an effort to talk 
to students. He has stood up for 
student’s rights.’” 

The student participation in 
voting is Prine’s main concern. 
“I personally grave worked hard 
for Sanders’ re-elevtion,” she 
said. “But, dctuatly, I wish to see 
more student participation in 
city-wide issues than see Sanders 
elected. I think Sanders is the 
means to an end in increased 
citizen participation,” 

In Stephany’s corner, Rob 
Werner, former president of the 
College Democrats, said the 
organization is contacting 500 
students listed as _ registered 
Democratic voters to push for 
Stephany’s election and to 
attend the Feb. 24 mayoral 
candidate forum at UVM. His 
organization isn’t working with 
any faculty members, he said. 

Werner emphasized  Ste- 
phany’s experience in Mont- 
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“plants 


Ron Albee, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Green Mountain 
Federation of Dairy Farmers, 
testified in person that 90 
percent of Vermont’s agricul- 
tural industry is based on 
dairying, and the dairy farmers 
face ‘an uncertain future because 
of threatened milk subsidy cut- 
backs and a low percentage of 
.the beverage market. 

Vermont’s rural areas 
suffer from poor water quality, 
inadequate sewage treatment 
and poor systems of 
transportation as testified by 
Corwin Elwell, Town Manager of 
Brattleboro. Vermont’s rural 
areas also have a high rate of 
unemployment and weak educa- 
tional systems. The issues dis- 
cussed at the hearing painted a 
picture of rural stagnation that 
might develop unless the govern- 
ment plans and supports the 
future of rural life. As Dr. Fred 
Schmidt, Director of the UVM 
Center for Rural Studies, 
suggested in his testimony, “‘we 
need to move toward a more 
comprehensive treatment of 
rural America.” 

Leahy and Andrews will 
return to Washington with the 
testimony where it will be used 
to improve current laws rather 
than introduce new legislation. 

According to Garrison Nel- 
son, Professor of Government 
Studies at UVM, subcommittee 
hearings of this sort will never 
become a regular occurrence 
because it’s too expensive to 
send the government to the 
people. Andrews jokingly noted 
one benefit arising from such a 
hearing; perhaps this idea of 
limiting the time for a hearing 
will catch on in Washington. 

Written testimony will con- 
tinue to be accepted. If you have 
testimony that you would like 
to have heard by this U.S. 
Senate subcommittee, you can 
send it to: Committee Hearing, 
att. Senator Patrick Leahy, 
Washington, D.C. 20510. e 


pelier and her role as a mediator 
as the attracting factor for most 
students. “Some people are tired 
of the confrontational style’ of 
politics. It makes a headline, but 


it doesn’t move things along. 
Although there is no cam- 


pus organization supporting Gil- 
son, campaign organizer Cain 
said Gilson has canvassed UVM s 
fraternities and sororities. In his 
contacts, students have been 
supportive, she said. 

Gilson sent # support letter 
to various campus leaders 
emphasizing the ‘‘mutual inde- 
pendence and financial strength 
of the City and University,” 
reassuring that UVM will not be 
imposed to “‘additional financial 
demands” if he is elected. The 
letter continues, “I have become 
convinced that Mayor Sanders’ 
constant efforts to extract 
money from the University will 
damage both the City and UVM 
in the long run.”’ 


cont'd on page 13" 
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16 Candidates Battle for 6 Seats 
on Burlington’s 


By Barbara W. Prine 


and Mathias Dubilier 


With the ever increasing student involvement in city politics, 
elections on March I promise the highest student voter turn-out 
to date, This year’s aldermanic race deals with controversial issues 
of long-standing impact on Burlington. In an effort to aid and 
inform students, as well as pin candidates down on the issues, The 
Cynic interviewed 15 of the 16 aldermanic candidates. 


Ward I 

Amy Demerest (I) does not 
favor moving the Town Meeting 
date because she believes in 
tradition she said. She supports 
the proposed new _ oversight 


committee for the waterfront, , 


because “the single-mindedness 
of the present Waterfront Board 
and the Planning Commission 
reflects a need for input from ail 
the City of Burlington.” 

For Rudalf Hirss (R), taxes 
and “Church Street urban 
renewal” aré the most crucial 
issues. He does not favor a 
phasing-out of the inventory tax, 
because “off-hand, I don’t know 
of substitute (funding sources) 


to pay for city services.” 
Because Hirss wants public, 
commercial and residential 


development of the waterfront 
to begin now, he sees any 
additional committee as delaying 
this process. 

Incumbent Maurice 
Mahoney (D), says Mayor San- 
ders’ property tax reduction is 
“politically clever but short- 
sighted.”” He conditionally favors 
the existing four-lane Southern 
Connector plan as long as safety 
features are enforced, and would 
favor increased safeguards “‘if a 


strong consensus of agreement 
occurs and if we could afford 
Its 

Ward II 

Calling the proposed elec- 
tion date change ‘“‘an attack on 
student voting rights,” Terry 
Bouricius (CP) also feels the 
change would “throw the City 
into fiscal chaos.’’ He does not 
support a four-lane Southern 
Connector and would only sup- 
port a two-lane Southern Con- 
nector if safety concerns and 
Barge Canal toxic waste prob- 
lems are solved. He finds the 
property tax unfair to elderly 
and fixed-income people, and 
hence favors the prgposed reduc- 
tions. 

Esther Sorrell (D) opposes 
any property tax reduction, 
-stating that “extra money 
should be invested in improving 
the police force right away.” She 
also Opposes any citizens’ water- 
front board, saying ‘“‘the Plan- 
ning Commission and the Water- 
front Board have all the infor- 
mation they need. It’s time to 


make a decision.” 
Ward III 


Peter Lackowski (CP) is in 
favor of a waterfront oversight 


cont'd on page 16 


Board of Aldermen 


S = Support 

O = Opposed 

U = Undecided 

* = Incumbent 

X = could not be reached 


I Amy Demerest (D 
_ Rudolf Hirss (R) 
Maurice Mahoney (D) x 
u Terry Bouricius (CP) 


. Esther Sorrell ©) 
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Tuesday in May? : 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-487] 


FEBRUARY 17, 1983: 


Payment in Lieu 
of Taxes 


HAIR WORKS 
FOR EVERYO 


————$ A. THIS WEEK~ ae 


Petitions for S.A. President and Vice President 
are due on Wednesday, March 9th. 
The petitions will be available on Monday, 
February 28th in the S.A. Office 


S.A. Meetings every 
Tuesday at 6:00 pm 
Marsh Lounge Billings 


COMING UP IN S.A. 
MAYORAL FORUM 
THURS. FEB 24 8:00 PM 
BILLINGS NORTH LOUNGE 


A debate with all 3 candidates for Mayor of Burlington. Sponsored by 
the University of Vermont Student Association 


CLUB FAIR THURSDAY Jed 24TH 11-2PM 


SA Club 2 and Organizations UVM Sailing ¢ a 
ae recognized this year: UVM Studen: ssociation. 963- 3861. 
- ee UVM Stud Society 864-0329 
1€ e Top > Cats 656-3868 Ses oe UVM Students For a fe 056. 341 ES S 
le bal Clu b 656-4263 ae 5 pose Hieskew. 
ns 


ra chs 656 4260 : VIA (Vo i tee ers sik - tion) 655-9267 oe 

— ae oe ns 656-4 4260. Warren R. Austin Model UN, ‘656-2514 

- Women’s In ndoor Soccer 863-2113 ee 
ae oy Ce 658- 2156. : 
Wrestling Club 863-2660 __ 


. WRUY- FM. 862-2905 or 656-4399 


z Dae? ET REQUEST FORMS FOR NEXT YEAR 
ARE DUE MARCH 11TH 


GET INVOLVED!! 


ANY QUESTIONS??? 
COMMENTS??? 
NEED MORE INFORMATION??? 


CONTACT: 


Dave Spector, S.A. President S.A. Office x2053 
Don McCree, S.A. Vice President Upstairs Billings 
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Burlington Bids for Peace 


By Noelle Letteri 

“We must recognize the 
success of the Peace Movement 
as well as realize the immense 
work that has to be done,”’ said 
Russel Moore, a former Univer- 
sity of Vermont student now 
working with the National Board 
of Federation for Progress in 
New York City, opening Burling- 
ton’s three day Peace Confer- 
ence last Friday night. The 
conference, held last weekend in 
City Hall, was sponsored by the 
Burlington Peace Coalition. 

Replacing Michio Kaku, a 
New York physicist, who was 
unable to attend due to Friday’s 
snowstorm in New York City, 
Moore addressed the issue of the 
future of the peace movement. 
“The Reagan administration 
policy has placed many hard- 
ships on the citizens of America 
and now the peace movement 
must speak to those people 
struggling to survive, ~ he said. 

Also speaking Fria., night, 
Robin Lloyd, a co-organize. of 
the conference, echoed Moore’s 
sentiments on the work that lies 
ahead for the peace movement. 
Lloyd said she believed the 
Conference would give partici- 


pants knowledge and tools to | 
take back to their communities | 


and 
even 


to consolidate 
the -movement 


in order 
organize 


more. “The movement is going | 


in many different directions,” 
she said, ‘and activities like 
today are needed to keep people 
informed and aware of what is 
happening.” 

A variety of workshops 
were offered Saturday to pro- 
vide useful and practical infor- 
mation to the _ participants. 


These workshops dealt with 
how the individual could 
become involved and support 
the peace movement through 
means other than demonstra- 
tions, civil disobedience,- and 
voting on the nuclear freeze, 

One workshop entitled the 
Structures and Strategies of the 
Peace . Movement focused on 
possible options for organizing 
the movement which has been 
gaining momentum and numbers 
in recent years. This workshop 
discussed ideas for future 
organization and structure of the 
peace movement. 

One strategy discussed was 
bringing education into - the 
churches and low-income areas, 
“A lot of time is spent on 
talking about what we should 
do,’ said one participant. “We 
must realize that the goals of 
education, outreach to the 
diverse groups, and actions are 
not linear but parallel activities,” 
The workshop decided to use 
town meetings to achieve these 
three goals simultaneously, by 


Eippiiniiae 


Participants at last week’s peace conference 


to do,” said Lloyd. Q 


educating the people during 
the meetings and encouraging 
them to vote on the issues. 

The Tax Resistance and the 
World Peace Tax Fund Bill 
workshop offered practical and 
useful knowledge — including 
information on how to avoid 
paying taxes that support the 
military budget of the present 
administration. In lieu of paying 


taxes to the I.R.S., it was 
suggested people either send tax 
money to support the World 
Peace Tax Fund Bill, or have a 
separate fund in __ individual 
towns where it could be used for 
immediate social needs, neglec- 


_ted because of present budget 


cuts, 
With the peace conference 
and its various weekend work- 


shops that emphasized the 
theme of participation in a 
variety of ways, the move- 


ment hopes to involve more 
diverse groups. ‘We must realize 
that there is work for everyone 


=r 


Jenny O'Hara 


Niles’ Departure Causes 
Ire Among Students 


By Pam Benson 

UVM Economics Instructor 
Tom Niles will not be rehired 
next semester, according to 
Economics Department Head 
Richard Chase, because “‘he does 
not have the expertise to teach 
in the economics curriculum for 
next year.’’ Students, however, 
are outraged at his departure and 
have charged that Niles is not 
getting rehired because he has 
been known to give out a lot of 


high grades. 
“Tom Niles is one of the 
best instructors I’ve had at 


UVM,” said Jeanette Darling, a 
student who took Econ 11 with 
Niles last semester. ‘I learned 
more in his class than in any 
other I’ve taken. He wants the 
students to learn and it'shows in 
his teaching.” 

One UYM professor who 
wishes to remain anonymous 
said “many times it happens that 
when a young teacher gives out a 
lot of good grades, it becomes a 
factor involved in whether or 
not that professor gets rehired.” 

When Chase was asked 
whether or not Niles’ grading 
was a factor in his dismissal, he 
replied, “the meeting was pri- 
vate, and [I will not discuss 
what was said there.” 

This semester, the Academic 
Council formulated a grade 
Summary that was sent around 
to all the department heads. 
There was nothing formally 
written requesting department 
heads to crack down on easy 
graders. Yet, according to Dean 
of Arts and Sciences Barbara 
O'Reilly, “grade inflation is a 
problem at UVM. There is a 

definite awareness on the part of 
the administration and faculty 


Niles was hired by the 
economics department in 
September, 1982, on a one-year 
appointment. Two other pro- 
fessors, also hired on one-year 
appointments, are having their 
contracts renewed. According to 
Chase, after “weighing all vari- 
ables and factors concerned, it 
was the consensus of the depart- 
ment to keep Richard Heaps and 
James Wooster, and to let Tom 
Niles go.” Niles is the only 
teacher out of the three in 
question who has received his 
Ph.D. 

According to students who 
have taken his economics classes, 
Niles’ philosophy of teaching 
differs from most other teachers 
in his department. Students have 
said that Niles bases his teaching 
on the principle that it is the 
teacher’s job to make sure that 
every student in the class is 
learning the material. 

The following is an excerpt 


. from what Niles submitted to 


the “Pick Your Prof” committee 
for next year: ‘‘My objective is 
to challenge the best students 
yet assure that all students 
achieve a basic level of under- 
standing. The study groups in 
my classes are frequent and 
unannounced quizzes are 
designed to involve all students 
in the learning process, giving 
the professor early warning of 
any problem. This has worked 


well to make sure that no 
student falls in between the 
cracks.”’ 


Students have said that his 
Econ 11 and 196 classes are 
both designed so that students 
leave the class with a high level 
of understanding, and that his 
lectures are clear and concise 
and are geared so that everyone 


is able to take good notes. His 
students say they believe that by 
relating many of the principles 
of economics to current events, 
Niles ties in the outside world to 
what they learn in the class- 
room. : 

According to people that 
have taken his classes, Niles 
often puts the student in the 
teaching role. In Econ 196 he 
divides the class into groups of 
four students, making each stu- 
dent responsible for teaching 
one reading to the other mem- 
bers of the group. They say that 
Niles believes that by teaching, 
the student is apt to learn more 
himself. They not only learn 
economics, but also learn how to 
relate in a group situation. 

Niles’ students seem to be 
well aware of his teaching 
philosophy. It has been said that 
Niles “‘rejects the huge gap that. 
exists between the teacher and 
the student.” His students are 
encouraged to stop by any time 


at his office to discuss any 
problem they are having with 
the class. 


“A lot of professors I’ve had 
at this school simply come to 
the class, teach and leave, and 
that’s the extent of the inter- 
action they have with the 


students, Niles is genuinely con- | 
cerned with his students, and it’s 


this type of motivation that 
makes the students want to 
learn’”’ said Al Bowman, a 


student taking Niles’ Econ 11 
class this semester. 

Niles explains to his classes 
that it is his main objective for 
the students to respond to his 
tough courses by working harder 
and consequently, learning 
more. It is the consensus of 

cont'd on page 16 


APPLE MOUNTAIN IS LOOKING | 
FOR A FEW GOOD BOTTOMS 
Do you measure up? 

Have you got what it takes 

to fill a pair of Levis? 

Then come to Apple Mountain 
and show us your stuff. 

Levi’s Jeans. The toughest pair 

of pants you’ll ever love. 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 


H HHA 


“The smart buyers’ 
cheese store'’ 


CHEDDAR ..°17? 


Due to recent bad weather, we're holding this sale over 
another week ... great tasting cheddar cut fresh daily from 40 
lb. wheels. 


FRENCH BRIE ... *272 


The importer was overstocked, so we can give you a really 
great price on this popular cheese! 


Wine ‘‘Closeout’’ 


(California) 
Cabernet Sauvignon (unfiltered) ...... *3.69 750 mi 
Case: *3.39 ea. 


Now in Stock: Greek Kasseri and Saga Blue 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 863-3968 Sat. 9:30- 


‘THE WORLD 
IS YOUR CAMPUS 


FINANCIAL AID 
iS AVAILABLE 

TO QUALIFIED 

STUDENTS. 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
ball 19838 (Sept, PE-Dee 23) 
Seattle * Kobe. Japan * Pusan. Korea 
* Keelung. baiwan ¢ tlong Kong © 
Jakarta, Indonesia ® Colombo, Sri banka 
* Bombay. lodia © Haile. Israel oe Istanbul. 
lurkey © Alexandrian, buypt © Piraeus, Greece 
* Cadiz, Spain ® bt, Lauderdale. Florida 
Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea offers students a 
superior full semester academic program and supporting field experiences, Dhis 
one semester experience is available to qaalified students from all accredited 
colleges and universities 


More than 60 voyage related university Courses, Paculty drawe trom the toiver 
sity of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area ex 
perts 


Optional tours, including special tours jote the People’s Republic of China, 
available 


Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, mee or creed Lhe SS 
Universe is fully airconditioned, 18.000 tons. registered in Liberia aod built io 
America 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, Laiversity of Pittsburgh, 
Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260. of call toll free (800) 85 EO195 (in 
California call (TE 771-6590), 


MARCH 1, 1983, you have 
the chance to speak out. 


Mayor Sanders actions prove that students are an 
important asset to the City of Burlington. 


¢ Opposing efforts to deny students the right to vote 
in city elections. 


e Expanding the role for students:in local government. 


¢ Supporting student efforts for peace and nuclear 
disarmament. 


¢ Working to increase citizen participation by all Bur- 
lington citizens. 


Vote to re-elect Bernie Sanders— 


it may be your last chance to vote 
in city elections. 


Paid for entirely by student contributions. 
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- “Caca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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Mahoney Runs on Record 


By Justine Kaplan 

Méurice Mahoney is running 
for re-election on his record, and 
it’s a record he says he is proud 
of. During his four-year tenure 
serving Ward | residents on the 
Board of Aldermen, the 37-year- 
old Democrat has chaired Com- 
munity Development, Special 
Projects, Tax Abatement, and 
Tax Appeals committees; has 
served as aldermanic liaison to 
UVM; has committed himself to 
preserving residential zoning, to 
solving city traffic problems, and 
to finding money for new 
sidewalk plows; has worked for 
handicapped access to Memorial 
Auditorium, more housing for 
the elderly, & better paid police 
force, and the preservation of 
neighborhood landmarks; has 
worked to get Burlington out of 
nuclear poWer investments, and 
in 1981, introduced Burlington’s 
nuclear freeze referendum, the 
first of its kind in Burlington as 


_well as in Vermont, to name a 


few. 


Mahoney, who has resided 
32 of his 37 years in Ward 1, is 
one of two members on the 
present board running for a third 
term in March. 


Mahoney has, in the past, 
been accused of “not cooperat- 
ing with the mayor,” of “ob- 
structing positive initiatives of 
the Sanders Administration... of 
protecting Burlington’s Old 
Guard,” as one opponent put it 
in a recent letter. Mahoney said 
he was also accused of not 
cooperating with former Mayor 
Gordon Paquette. 

“I’m not anybody’s yes- 
man,” he says in response. “I 
deal with the issues... I think I 
could work with anyone,” 
Mahoney continued, adding that 
his support in the upcoming 
race goes to- fellow 
Democrat Judy Stephany. 

“She is bright, cooperative 
and. articulate;”»he’said..-““Her 
legislative experience in human 
services is outstanding,” he-said, 
referring to Stephany’s job as 
Vermont House Minority Lea- 


‘der. “She has been . helpful. 


Helpful towards the City Proper- 


ty Tax Relief in which the state 


has returned hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. It’s been a 
tremendous asset to low and 
moderate income people.” 


“The greatest strength of 
government,” he said, “is to be 
able to work together.” Ste- 
phany, he said, would advocate 
that. 

In the aldermanic race, the 
issues the incumbent is most 
concerned with for the future 
are those concerning active con- 
stituency work. 


On the subject of the 
‘University making payments in 
lieu of taxes, Mahoney contends 
that UVM can’t afford it. 
“Cutbacks have already dras- 
tically hurt students,” he said, 
He continued that there ‘is “a 
large amount of truth to the 
economic benefits of UVM” 
citing hospital care for the 
elderly and student money spent 
downtown as a few examples, 

According to Mahoney how- 
ever, there are issues concerning 
UVM “the city has not begun to 
investigate.” Those include the 


‘use of the University’s computer 


and engineering services, and the 
graduate program in_ political 
science and historic preservation, 
which he says he will investigate 
and follow up regardless of how 
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the election goes. “We could 
implement a program in the 
public school system to create 
an awareness of our past,” said 
Mahoney, who teaches English 
and Social Studies at South 
Burlington Bagh School. 


Concerning the changing of 
the city election day from March 
to May, Mahoney thinks it 
should be left to the people of 
Burlington to decide upon. 
Elderly residents in Ward 1 are 
in favor of the change, he said, 
because it’s more practical and 
“easier [for them] to get out [in 
May].”’ He continued that off- 
campus students, who make up 
the greatest number of the 
student voting body, are in 
Burlington until June when their 
leases run out, or can vote 
absentee. He mentioned that 
South Burlington and Essex 
Junction both hold their elec- 
tions in May. 

“It’s more practical,’ he 
said, “‘the legislature is finished 
by April and the amount of state 


Maurice Mahoney 


aid budgeted is known. It (City 
finances) should be part of the 
political dialogue.” 


Mahoney has also been 
outspoken on environmental and 
nuclear power issues and there- 
fore has had. much student 
support. Ward 1 covers Main and 
East Campuses at UVM and all 
of Trinity College. 


Mahoney said he _ thinks 
housing should be made more 
accessible to residents and be 
built in a more humane way. 
“Guidelines should be formed as 
far as energy consciousness — 
energy guidelines for new con- 
struction should be put before 
the design review board.” 


He stressed again the impor- 
tance of historical preservation 
and mentioned that the city 
should secure the Green Moun- 
tain Power building. He also 
mentioned his interest in the 
possibility of a new civic center 
in the lot on the corner of Main 
and South Winooski Avenues 
where “concerts, trade shows, 
energy fairs. and an ice rink 
could be held.” Money, he said, 
is available for this project 
through Urban Development 
Action Grants which he said 
have not been pursued yet. 

Married and a father of two, 
Mahoney believes that govern- 
ment “must be open to all 
people and that government 
officials should. be responsible 
for the electorate,” . 

“The issue in this cam- 
paign,” said Mahoney, sitting 
back calmly, Irish eyes sparkling, 
“is, are people dissatisfied with 
what I’ve been doing for the past 
four years, and is there an 
opponent who can do a better 
job?” v 
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By Lynn Cline 

Rudolf Hirss is running on 
the Republican ticket as an 
aldermanic candidate from Ward 
I because he believes he should 
“do something for the city” and 
thinks now is “the time to try 
it. 

Hirss, who is the owner of 
the Graphic Screen in Burling- 
ton, has lived in this city for 30 
years. As a former instructor of 
Data Processing, Business 
Machines at Champlain College, 
this is his first attempt to win a 
seat on the Board of Aldermen. 
Hirss will face Independent 
opponent Amy Demarest and 
Incumbent Maurice Mahoney in 
March. 

In a recent interview, Hirss 
admitted that he was not well 
acquainted with issues concern- 
ing UVM students. “I’m not 
familiar with what your (UVM 
students) issues are.” 

Hirss stressed several issues 
‘that he does see as important in 
his campaign, however. “I’m 
concerned about getting both 
traffic connectors, the Northern 


andidates - Ward 1 


Hirss Hits Campaign Trail 


| |Mayor, and it’s not only the 
4 | Board of Aldermen — it’s both.” 


Because he is running as a 


Republican, Hirss said, he sup- 
ports Gilson, ‘Not having 
worked with Sanders, I don’t 
know (how good a job he’s 
doing), but I think he’s tried.” 
Hirss supports the recent 
-move to change the city’s 


election date from early March 
| to mid-May. “It’s more benefi- 


'- cial for campaigners .and elec- 
torates to have it when it’s 
warmer,” he said. 


Hirss is not sure whether 
students will make a difference 
in the outcome of the elections. 
“I’ve worked at the polls,” he 
continued, ‘and judging from 
past elections, there’s not a big 
student turnout.” 


Rudolf Hirss 
and the Southern, put in,” he 


Chris Bentley 


said. “I’d like to have the 
waterfront developed too. The 
only thing I’d object to is 
anything obstructing the view... 
I want to be sure that public 
access is allowed. It has to be 
developed in such a way that the’ 
city gets optimum benefit.” 

In City Hall, Hirss believes, 
there is “too much friction. 
They’re not working together 


After spending 30 years in 
Burlington, Hirss has decided to 
run this year because he feels it’s 
“my obligation. I have some 
time I can allocate to it, and I 
feel I should give something to 


well enough. It’s not only the _ the city for all it’s given me.” ® 


Campus Support 
cont’d from page 8 


Forestry Professor Frank 
Armstrong sai@ the will not 


become actively involved with 
Gilson’s campaigw on campus. “I 
never do. I don’t think 
faculty should deviate from their 


prime functions. I don’t think 
they should lead the students or 
tell them how to vote. They can 
decide that for themselves. I also 
never wear a button or use a 
bumper sticker.” 
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As moderator for College 
Republicans, political science 
Professor Frank Bryan said he is 
not active in any campaign, “but 
if I were a resident of Burling- 
ton, I would vote for Gilson.” 
He described his own politics as 
“off-beat,” explaining he sup- 
ported Sanders two years ago. 

Although Callege Republi- 
cans have not been active in 


dents have less awareness than 
ten years ago,” he said. “It’s 
hard to get them fired up. The 
reasons are probably the state of 
the economy. More students are 
concerned with getting a job. In 
the early 70’s, there was a freer 
attitude and times were easier.” 
It is clearly evident that city 
politics have come to life among 
both faculty and students on the 


Gilson’s campaign, Bryan University campus. Perhaps that 
believes it is not indicative of a ‘‘freer attitude” of the 70’s has 
lack of student support for not been lost. It just went 


the Republican candidate. “Stu- underground fora few years. 
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Jean Ingram 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
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CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


_SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30° PM 


WALEI 
‘WORKS 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, VT/655-2044 


Layered for Fashion Play 
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Fashion Now 


A trio of crisp, 
clear, uncluttered 
contemporary 
coordinates. 
their 


Ensembled, 
eye - catching ef- 


fect is greater 
than the sum of 
the parts. Stone 
-washed_ cotton 
jeans, with side 
snaps. In pink or 
gray; sizes 4-12, 
$38. Multi awn- 
ing striped shirt, 
cotton/polyester. 
Sizes 4-12, $38. 


Hand knit cotton 


sleeveless 


sweater in 
pink/white/gray. 
Sizes. S,M,L, 
$44. 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burlington 
9:30-5:30, Monday and Friday ‘til 9:00 
American Express, VISA, MasterCard and Mayfair Charge accepted. 
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Keep Burlington Moving 


WARD ONE VO Te 


FOR PEOPLE WHO WILL LISTEN TO YOU 


RUDY HIRSS 


ALDERMAN 


DOROTHY STEIN 


SCHOOL BOARD 
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E nt are Stock On Salel! i MAH ON EY 
CA, Democratic 
( ALDERMAN- WARD | 


SKIS BOOTS POLES 
MITTENS GLOVES 
lk SKI PANTS 
i}  TURTLENECKS 

SOCKS i 


ii 
‘4 hy 
A record of me. for the 
| people of Ward One: 


- WORKED TO PRESERVE RESIDENTIAL 
ZONING: 


| |- WORKED TO SOLVE PARKING AND TRAF- 
FIC PROBLEMS: 


- WORKED FOR MORE MONEY FOR THE 
STREET DEPARTMENT FOR NEW SIDEWALK 
PLOWS; 


nit |- WORKED FOR MORE HOUSING FOR THE 
ELDERLY: 


i 


Vy 


PARKAS 


fii SWEATERS 
vA WARM-UP PANTS | 

yj} CAR RACKS ; 
|i) UNDERWEAR ‘ 


 |- WORKED FOR HANDICAPPED ACCESS TO 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM; 


- WORKED FOR THE MARKETPLACE AND 
THE PEDDLERS; 


i - WORKED FOR BETTER PAID POLICE: 


y - WORKED FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
i ‘NEIGHBORHOOD LANDMARKS AND OPEN 
SPACE: 


ALPINE 
SHOP 


| il WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 


ite ae ry ih " fy WH WON HAD NM af peli tii iH di lit ih W iif | 


- WORKED TO KEEP HIGH VOLTAGE LINES 
OUT OF WARD ONE; 


\ 
byl - WORKED FOR BURLINGTON'S FIRST | 
aH NUCLEAR FREEZE REFERENDUM: | 
i! 


livid |- WORKED TO GET BURLINGTON OUT OF 
ih N NUCLEAR POWER INVESTMENTS: 


- WORKED FOR FAIR RATE SYSTEMS FOR 
WATER AND ELECTRIC USERS. 


Bi) iid) witty f 
Gai Cae 


oe 
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for older people,’ 
for students.” 


to Board of 


By Maggie Garb 
UVM freshman, Tom 
McCargo, has recently been 
appointed the new student mem- 
ber of the UVM Board of 
Trustees. 


McCargo, who in _ high 
school was president of the 
student body, said he is not on 
the board to represent ,the 
students, but to provide “a 
different viewpoint. With 


Z: 


tee ty 


from a different generation,” he 
hopes to work with other 
members of the board to make 


decisions concerning the univer- 
sity. 


All colleges have. 
a board of trustees, 
but many do not 
have student 
members. 


Dean of Students Keith 
Miser, one of the members of 
the committee that appointed 
McCargo, says the role of the 
student trustee is “‘to represent a 
particular value system and 
lifestyle.” He added that the 
committee selects ‘“‘the most 
competent and mature person 

_ who applies.” Other committee 
members are §.A. President Dave 
Spector and Patrick Brown, 
‘Director of Student Activities. 


The three mayoral candidates butted heads at a City Hall 
forum last Thursday evening drawing 250 people as Democrat 
Judith Stephany and Republican James Gilson argued they could 
offer more to the city than Mayor Bernard Sanders while Sanders 
stressed the success of his past accomplishments. 

Stephany praised Sanders’ 
years” reveal that “those who made the revolution are not always 
the best to lead after the coup.” Sanders said Stephany has a 
“misunderstanding” of changing city politics and leading a 


“T believe in certain principles,” he continued, charging that 
both Gilson and Stephany lack distinct political philosophies. 
Gilson stressed restoring the “security and vitality of Burlington’s 
economy” that he claims Sanders has ignored. 

There was a split over the issue of political appointees — 
Stephany and Gilson argued that the best qualified person should 
be selected over the choice of a mayor while Sanders retorted a 
mayor has the “‘right to choose”’ people in agreement with his 
own political platform to enable a cooperative administration. 

Both Sanders and Gilson said they were opposed to changing 
the city election date from March to May. Stephany favors the 
election change, explaining the earlier date is ‘tan inconvenience 
while the later date is ‘ta minor inconvenience 


New Student Appointed 


a view 


| sn, SUDS CITY] 
H PER CUSTOMER f 
| PER DAY 1 
LAUNDRY |! 
* 35 lb. triple load washers i 
1 * Double load washers 
i * Attendant on duty at all ' 
sii-3e times - H 
1 ean \98- »* Drop-off laundry service H 
Y, W , 247 N. WINOOSKI AVE. | 
7. ogee (Next to Dairy Queen) 864-9433 


efforts but said “the last two 


Ji 


MAYOR 


Maggie Hayes 


A Better Choice for Burlington 


Trustees 


Because the students are 
appointed for a two-year term, 
only freshmen and sophomores 
are eligible. Interested students 
go through a selection process 
beginning in early November. In 


January the students submit ; 

applications for review to the I’m running for mayor 
appointment committee. This 

year the Committee interviewed because | am concerned 
ten students out of sixteen 


ee 
students who applied. Based one 
the application and interview, a# 
new representative is chosen 


about our city. 


® As a small businessman I['m con- 
cerned because we cannot afford 
another two years of standing still. 
We must get moving to encourage economic growth, more jobs and a 
broader tax base to keep property taxes down. 


® As a taxpayer I’m concerned that properties such as our Medical Center 
Hospital and our University Campus remain untaxed. The patients of the 
hospital and the students of the university cannot afford higher costs due 
to taxes. 


Lee Brayman 


e As a citizen I'm concerned because _| feel that all the people deserve a 
voice in their city govermnent: Sales clerks, shopkeepers, the elderly and 
the unemployed...everyone deserves to be heard, whether they agree or 
disagree with their mayor. I'll see to it that city hall-has an open mind as 
well as an open door. 


each year. ee 
All colleges have a board of 
trustees, but many do not have : 


student members. Until 1977, 77 
when the state passed a law 
appointing two students to the g 
board, UVM policy was decided 7 
by 23 individuals: three 
appointed by the governor, nine yy 

appointed by the state legisla- Y yy 
ture and nine alumni. Since 
1977, two UVM students selec- 
ted by the appointment commit- 7 
tee are full voting members. 


It’s time to get. Burlington 
moving again. 


~ 
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The board meets six times a e 


year, usually all day on a Friday 
and on a Saturday morning. The 77 
members are divided into differ- 77 
ent committees, such as finance 7 
and student activities, which / 
meet in between the regular 
meetings. The board’s most \ 
recent project is discussion of 
the new student center. Their 
next meeting is March 4 and S. 
Meetings are open to the public. 
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and cooperation concerning a 
highly emotional issue, the Chit- 
tenden County Region of the 
Drug and Alcohol Council has 
sponsored three public meetings 
this week to promote dialogue 


about raising the drinking age in raise the 
Vermont. 


to these programs. The first 
two meetings. were Tuesday 
(Feb. 15) and Wednesday (Feb. 
16) nights, and the last is tonight __ press. 
(Thursday) at 7:00 p.m. in the 
South Burlington High School 
auditorium, 


Chittenden 
Attorney. issue. 


members of 
the faculty 
of the University 
of Vermont support 
Mayor Bernard Sanders 
in his campaign for re-election 
as mayor of Burlington. 


Public Meetings to Address 
Drinking Age in Vermont 


By David Hamilton 
In the name of education 


the University community, 


The Council has invited 


The Tuesday and Wednes- do not purport to advocate 


Tonight’s agenda includes 


We believe that under his leadership 
Burlington has become a more open 
and democratic city. We support his 
efforts to recognize and address the 
problems of the youth and the elderly 
in the city, and we applaud the 
vigorous attention he has given to 
the arts. Although some of us may 
differ as to the means to achieve 
this goal, all of us support his goal 
of more closely integrating the re- 
sources of the University into 
the life and structure of 

the city of Burlington 


F ; Mey 
4 Mr Sotho 
nt 
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Hutchinson 


Hutchinson stressed that the with 
sponsors of this week’s hearings crackdown on DWI offenses. 
“We are concentrating on 
day night meetings featured such either raising or maintaining the the problem of alcohol in the 
diverse speakers as Robert  state’s drinking age but feel that schools rather than the DWI 
Stevens, principal of Milton High those advocating raising it need a_ problem,” said Racine. Hutchin- 
School, and Kevin Bradley, non-legislative forum in which to. son attempted to further isolate 
County State’s obtain a larger picture of the the issue by saying that “we 
don’t want to make 18-21 year 
Legislators from’ Chitten- olds scapegoats for community- 
UVM S.A. President David Spec- den, Addison, Lamoille, and wide problems.” 


tor, who will discuss the S.A. Franklin counties were informed 
alcohol report and answer ques- of and invited to the assemblies, 
tions about possible impacts to According to Delanie, “legisla- 
tion will appear again this year 
At the Monday conference proposing ie aims the age. These 
at the Champlain Drug and decision-makers need to be as 
Alcohol center, some of the informed as possible’”’ as to the 
relevant facets of the option to consequences of either alterna- 
drinking age were tive. Last year, a bill for this 
discussed. David Hutchinson, purpose 
President of the Chittenden legislature but was vetoed by 


County Drug and Alcohol Coun- Governor Snelling. 
legislators, health and legal ex- cil, and Vice Chairman Alan 


perts, school officials, and stu- Sousie led the conference, with . 
dents to lend their perspectives State Senators Doug Racine and proposed legislation as one pos- 
Dennis Delanie also on hand to _ sible step in the larger context of 
publicize the meetings and to alleviating the state’s alcohol 
help field questions from the abuse 


was passed by the 


problem. The Senators 
and Hutchinson denied however, 
that this effort was intertwined 
Vermont’s 


Re 


Arnold Golodetz 
George W. Albee 
John Aleong 
Abbas Alnasrawi 
Paul Auchenbach 
Jim Barbour 
Rick Barrera 


Richmond Bartlett - 


Tim Bates 

Tom Bloom 
Andrew Bodman 
Lynne Bond 
Mark Bouton 
Susan Raber Bray 
Toni Campena 
Lyndon Carew 
Paul Carling 
David R. Conrad 
Bruce Compas 
Grant Crichfield 
Nick Danigelis 
Bill Davison 
Edith Deck 
Karen Edwards 
Bud Etherton 
Charles Ferreira 
Laura Fishman 
Don Forgays 
Shirley Gedeon 
Dael Goldhaber 
Larry Gordon 
Joe Hasazi 

Neil Heims 
Frank Hewitt 
Dan Higgins 
Raul Hilberg 
Huck Gutman 


Phyllis Bronstein 


looked at the 


attempted 


Aldermanic Race 


cont’d from page 9 


committee, as well as a two-lane 
Southern Connector. Housing, 
property taxes and the water- 
front development will be the 
three major jssues facing the 
aldermen in the next two years 
according to Lackowski. 


Ward IV 

Rita F. Evans (I) thinks the 
three most important issues 
facing aldermen in the next two 
years are the waterfront develop- 
ment, an increased police force 
for traffic regulation and crime 
prevention, and improved streets 
and sidewalks. She declined a 
pro or con stand on the issue of 
inventory taxes, saying that she 
would want to know more about 
it before making a decision. 

Allen F. Gear (R) opposed 
Mayor Sanders’ decrease in pro- 
perty taxes. According to Gear, 
if property tax is decreased now, 
it will only have to be raised by 
a proportionally greater amount 
in the near future, 

W.H. (Bill) Williams (D) did 
not feel inforrned enough about 
the city/university relationship 
to make a degision about pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes. Williams 
also wanted to review inventory 
taxes before he comes out in 
favor of — or against — the 
phasing out of such taxes. 


Bob Gussner 
Daniel Hoffman 
Tom Hudspeth 
DeeDee Jameson 
Justin Joffee 
John Krizan 
Herb Leff 

Joyce Livak 
James Loewen 
Jack Mabry 

H. Gilman McCann 
Constance McGovern 
Fred Magdoff 

Barry K. Mansfield 
Luther A. Martin 
Charlotte Mehitens 

Will Miller 

Beth Mintz 

Christopher J. Mulvaney 
Rick Musty 

James Pacy 

Thomas Patterson 
Norman Pellett 

Joanna Rankin 

Esther Rothblum 

Eric Sakai { 
Dolores Sandoval ° 

Fred Schmidt 

Laura Solomon 

Mark Stoler 

Richard |. Sugarman 
Robert Ulirich 

Peter Wesseling 

Art Woolf 

James Wooster 

Barbara Zucker 

Samuel Sampson 


Paid for entirely by 
student contributions. 


Ward V 

Linda J. Burns (D) declined 
to comment on her feelings 
about changing the voting date 
from early March to late May. 
Burns wanted “more informa- 
tion from the voter’’ about the 
issue. She favors a two-lane 
Southern Conneetor over a four- 
lane one fer safety reasons. 

Nelson W. Slingerland (I) 
said the three most important 
issues facing the aldermen in the 
next two years were housing, 
taxes, and the waterfront 
development. Slingerland favors 
the election date change from 
early March to late May and 
opposes a four-lane Southern 
Connector. 

Peter C. Stern (I) said he 
favors “access to downtown 
with appropriate design modifi- 
cations.” Although he would 
support a two-lane connector, he 
would rather see Pine Street 
upgraded and improved. In 
regard to the waterfront oyer- 
sight committee, Stern said he 
was “leery of additional layers 
of bureaucracy.” He added that 
he supports “interim zoning so 
the city can determine a specific 
plan for waterfront development 
rather than merely review a 
designer’s plans.” 


Ward VI 

Diane Gallagher (R) said she 
wanted to wait on a decision on 
the property tax decrease until 
she sees a proposed budget and 
“what surplus monies there are.” 
Gallagher favors the election 
date change. “If anyone could 
prove to me that there was a 
malicious reason (for _ the 
change), I would change my vote 
in. a moment,” she added. 
Supporting the four lane 
Southern Connector, she said: 
“If you have a fundamental 
change in design, you would lose 
the $14 million in aid, however, 
I am sensitive to safety and 
neighborhood issues.” 


Huck Gutman (I) believes 
the ultimate decision on the 
waterfront should be left to the 
elected Mayor and the Board of 
Aldermen and not the proposed 
Waterfront Board as there are 
“too many non-elected commit- 
tees in Burlington.’’ He sees the 
main reason for the proposed 


election date change as a disen- 


‘franchisement to students. He 


does not see the property tax 
decrease aS a major issue. “I’m 
delighted if taxes can go down, 
but this is just a drop in the 
bucket.” 

Brian Lloyd (D)_ rejects 
Sanders’ plan for a property tax 
decrease because “the city 
should be viewing long range 
plans for stabilization rather 
than annual fluctuations up and 
down.’ He supports a joint 
constituent committee for the 


_waterfront, “provided its role 


and authority is clearly 
defined.”” Lloyd supports inven- 
tory taxes because “they can be 
good for both businesses and 
consumers.” e 


Niles 
cont'd from page 11 


many students that his tough- ° 
ness works, 

Attached to Niles’ course 
summary that was submitted to 
the “Pick Your Prof’? commit- 
tee, was a small note: “I think 
this project is great and wish the 
administration paid more atten- 
tion to the students’ analysis of 
teaching; they are the experts on 
what they are actually learning 
in class,” e 
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Labatt’s 5€O Ale presents 


LHERE ARE STRANGE THINGS DONE 
IN THE MIDNIGHT SUN BY THE MEN 

WHO CRAVE LABATTS 50. 
THEY'LL BRAVE SNOW - 
AND SLEET, MAYBE LIE, 
EVEN CHEAT FOR A 
TASTE OF THAT 
CHANGE OF PACE 
ALES . 


[Now Mucktuck CHucK AND 
ICICLE BOB WERE TWO MEN 
- DESPERATE INDEED, BE ee 


= 2 
BS A 2 


WITHOUT FURTHER ADO AND THE FROSTBITE 
OFF FOR THE SOUTHERN SKIES BOYS SUNG 
aa £o—_ 
THE ONE 10 GET 
BAGK OUR CASE 
INA SNAP’SO 
HE TOOK UP 
oe | THE CHASE OF 
gs Me | | THAT LABATIS50 
aw CASE AND SO 
DOING PUT 
TASTE ON THE 
MAB... 
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WE WANT YOUR 


LAST CASE OF THAT GREAT) $ 
CHANGE OF PACE! 


A[HEY DEMANDED WITH A GLINT 
IN THEIR EYES. 


Guess the location of the Missing Case of Labatt’s 50 Ale, and you could win a six 
pack of $50.00 bills (that’s $300 in cash!) Plus there are all kinds of other great 
prizes just waiting to be won. So how do you win? Easy! Watch the newspaper 
for clues on the Mystery location of the missing case of Labatt’s 50 ale. 
When you think you know the answer, fill out an entry form 
(available at participating retailers) — who knows, 

you could be the $300 winner! 
Want the best reward of all? Track down an ice cold Labatt’s 50 Ale. 
it’s the greatest tasting reward you'll find anywhere. 


Must be of legal drinking age to participate. Full details availaple at 
the campus newspaper. 


Imported by 
Labatt Importers, Inc., 
Amherst, NY. 


The mystery location reters to a hypothetical, off campus iocation only, and not an actual Labatts 50 case, or any facsimile. Contest void where prohibiited by law. Contest closes March 25,1983. 
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Krapcho of Chem: 
‘Transforming 


grew up in the 40’s and I had to work to 
support the family. Women just didn’t go to 


college in those days.” 


Golovin attended various political science 
classes and said he maintained a satisfying grade 
point average. He becaine a very eager and 


Golovin participates a lot in class. In 
History and Political Science courses, especial- 
ly, he feels he is a great asset. “I’ve lived 


Frankly Speaking 


By Frank Pularcheck 


By Nicola Kremer 
At 67.fgys-old, he is retired. Paralyzed on 
his left sidgfye cannot use his left arm, hand or 


. f c ‘ + Burke lost her husband two years ago, and 
E , re were: top F my ; a ¢ ; ain > ha student. through a lot of what the lecturer talks about. BO, 
Arthur Ashe and Bobby ass “pga o of etn 5 ‘Ge [t is eqhugh to ee 8 a ale : aPPY now lives with her daughter — one of her eight 
jatchi Ashe win the U.S. en, an arke an but no j in. is warm and lt : : j ; { ‘ y ata pistes f sf (eee 
heros. After watching s ; go pe — ; bare 1 06 not Hy Golovin Sis See Besides this, Golovin says he is “wild about children. She explained how she tries not to 
the Flyers win the Stanley Cup, I decided to become a profe: gentleman fla freshman at mg suns relate to the past because “I’m trying to experi- 


sional tennis and hockey player. Luckily, a friend steered me 
from this fatalistic course by explaining the true natures of the 


area and R 


pean studies. 


UVM. It’s like beginning all over again. Any old 


person who can, should take advantage of 


ence something new. I want to find out who I 


Golovifkaid he never had the opportunity ta et sis tn ey Couens.”” UVM, bie, saya: fads. iver ee 
sports. to go to gPniversity. Upon graduating from G lava ie Wea ee or ethan iinny enone this opportunity, 
‘Don’t play hockey or tennis,” my friend said. “Play some- high schoofht the age of seventeen, Golovin olovin is just one ¢ e many “n 


thing American like football or baseball. You know, neither sport 
was invented by an American, so how could they ever become 
America’s National Pastime?” 

I still wanted to play tennis and hockey and told my friend 
this. He continued his argument. 

“Hockey is a Paleolithic sport. The people who play it still 
live in caves. Tennis, on the other hand, is the effeminate’s answer 
to the noblesse oblige in sport.” 


Was Oblige 
extra finaj 
contempor 
entered th 
1930’s 
This 


outbreak 9 


work because his family needed 
al support. Like many of his 
rs on Coney Island, Golovin 
garment industry in the early 


er was short-lived, however. The 
orld War Two resulted in four 


traditional” students at this university. Accord- 
ing to Cynthia Irvine, UVM’s Assistant Director 
of Continuing Education, there are over 2,000 
such students at UVM in the evening division 
classes alone each semester. 

“UVM is reflecting a nationwide trend of 
adults coming back to school,” she said. ““There 


As Burke is older than the average student, 
she does occasionally feel a little wiser. “The 
secret is to go in believing you don’t know. I’ve 
always felt the lack of not knowing everything 
I’ve wanted to know.” 

The major obstacle for Burke is time. 
“Studying is a discipline I haven’t had to do 
before. I find it difficult to manage my time. I 


years of figling in Europe for Golovin. Once a ICO Seen Petar e wernreet ae - learn more slowly, but it’s a matter of starting 

I yawned and he continued, this time giving a brief synopsis back at hoge. he acquired a job with Grand university institutions. Many are studying for pe. white ren ean is miss ad 
of the two sports. Way. ; ; parent po rppses. Tiey, need Ae paate sect ae Alice Hobart 65 wet rang of Burke’s 
“Hockey is a sport played on a surface of ice and in a damp, Goloyigiggid one of his greatest difficulties the economic and technological spheres of Sp s ; 


dark, cave-like enclosure called an arena. They play tennis on 
pampered grass, clay, or asphalt, and usually at the country club, 
where waiters serve tea and crumpets promptly at four.” 

“Hockey players play games. Tennis players gallantly partici- 
pate in tournaments.” 

“The object of hockey is to score goals. You have to keep it 
simple for these hockey players. In tennis, a player gathers 
individual points to win a game. After six victonous games, a 
tennis player wins a set. A set of what? China?” 

“Love is a many splendid thing. In tennis, love shows com- 
plete incompetence. Zeros and love are synonymous in tennis.” 

“Hockey players score goals by taking blistering slapshots. In 
tennis, dinks or Jobs are seen as the most effective ways to win a 
point.” 

“In hockey, players check other players in order to prevent 
them from scoring. In tennis, there are Czechs, but they do not, 
hit other players.” 

“If a hockey player breaks the rules, he serves a penalty. The 
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jith all the work. He hasn’t been 
environment for many years and 
disadvantage compared to the 
t. However he says he is not 
bmpete against these students. 
ssure I have, I put on myself. I 
» up with the kids and that’s 
aid. 
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thing I cang 
have enoug 
always late 


It has 
Golovins 


stion concerning negative aspects 
ovin replied, “I don’t have any- 
fiticize. The only thing is, I don’t 
ime to get to each class, so I’m 


een twenty-two years since the 
led in Burlington. During this 


time, twoGolovin daughters attended UVM. 


Mr. and My 


olovin now live alone with many 


: | 


Genevieve Burke’s secret to learning is, 


“to go in believing you don’t know.” 


Last year Golovin’s world turned black for 
a while when he suffered a stroke and was 
forced to retire from his job. Although his 
disability has-created many obstacles for him, 
he considers it a daily challenge in his life as a 
student. Although he is still recuperating, going 


Lee Brayman 


society. Others simply desire to explore college 
and discover if they are interested in pursuing a 
degree. There is another group who want to 
enrich their lives because they are undergoing a 
transition point.” 

Continuing Education has now developed a 
new “Directions” program which Irvine defined 
as “‘a series of courses designed to assist stu- 
dents in deciding exactly what they want to 
do.” These include Adult and Human Develop- 
ment, many introduction courses in English and 
Math and some non-credit courses which help 
to develop college writing and reading skills. 

Irvine commented: 
students) are an incredibly powerful and a very 
intelligent, -bright and motivated group of 
people. They add so much to the University. 
Once these students have the confidence, they 


reasons for attending UVM. She studies for 
“the fun taking courses and being with 
people.”” Hobart takes an English fiction course 
and a “Maturing and Aging” course this semes- 
ter. “I don’t sense an age prejudice,” she said. 
These three people have immersed them- 
selves cautiously yet wholeheartedly into the 
American college experience. Though they 
carry many years behind them, these students 
share the feelings, thoughts and ideas that the 
traditional students encounter in the process of 
learning. They exude an effervescence, a 


of 


, regenerated loss of youth in body and soul, and 


“I think they (older a sense of adventurism which is no longer a 


, feature of their past. 


Susan Bahl is not just your typical student 


either. At the age of thirty-six, she is responsi- 
ble for a young family, a job and her academic 


player must sit out of the game for up to five minutes to purge happy m@@ries,, but these cannot fill the do just as well as the traditional student studies. Along with her job as book-keeper for 
himself of his misconduct. Common penalties in hockey are vacuum lel\By their children’s absence. to UVM has had a powerful therapeutical because they’re so highly motivated.” the UVM Zoology and Botany departments, she 
hooking, spearing, and fighting. In tennis, a blunderous action is Awart if this, the younger Miss Golovin, isc, says Golovin. It keeps him, “mentally has a master’s degree in Geography (acquired in 
called a fault. However, the chivalrous nature of tennis allows according | her father, “dragged me to Water- ert. Genevieve Burke, 60, works as Secretary India, her native country) and will have her 
those who make a mistake a second chance. Tennis players can man buildif{to register as a non-degree student When asked about the younger generation, and Administrative Assistant to the Communi- 


masters in Accounting and Business in a couple 


double fault.” in 1980."$he had repeatedly listened to , Mr. Golovin commented, “I like being around cations Department and is yet another atypical of years. Bahl now pursues an education solely 
“Finally, hockey players’ noses tend to be broken, and are Vv ; Charlotte Harris Golovin’s!||fong wish’ to study politics. If he the young people. They are very curious and student. When questioned about her specific for career purposes. Her determination is 
Plame tes sate PE Gch II arent taka aeduerd nical By John Walsh ermont’s apple crop, Some of went to college. did not hathe guts to take the initiative, she Understanding about me. I love them. They studies, she replied: “I’m taking what appeals 


noses which protrude upward as if precariously balancing a set of 
Mummy’s china.” 

After listening to my friend’s argument, I saw his point. 
Tennis is too genteel, too civilized, while hockey is too impetuous 
and impulsive. I have never regretted taking my friend’s advice, 
and like many of my fellow American spectators, I prefer a beer, 
some chips and the wholesome elegant violence of football. With 


Within the classroom, che- 
mistry professor Paul Krapcho 
has a vibrant, colorful presence. 
Trailing behind him an endless 
stream of monologue and scrib- 
bling pencils, he leads students 
on a high-speed chase through 
Organic Chemistry and B106 


the compounds researched and . 


synthesized by the firm are 
finding medicinal applications. 
But these are hush-hush corpor- 


ate secrets, and Krapcho could , 


not divulge any information on 
their precise nature. 
When interviewed, Krapcho 


I used to do experiments — 
literally — when I was a kid. My 
brother used to bring home 
chemicals from Michigan, so I 
was actually doing Organic ex- 
periments in the bathtub. So 
some of those comments I make 
in class... I was actually fiddling 


was. detern 
reality. 


ed to make her father’s dream a 
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student legal service 


don’t treat me as something odd. They 


-accepted me for what I am.” 


* 


student legal service 


to me. I want to learn more about things I’m 
not familiar with. I never did go to college. I 


* student legal service 
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clearly projected: “I don’t feel very different 
(from the typical student). I always want to 
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make A’s. © 


student legal service 
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50 Gray matter 
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1 Resort 


ment, what he calls “‘a minister 


expert, Krapcho’s services are 
applied to synthesis of commer- 
cial monitor pheromones for use 
in controlling insect predators of 


Cynic: What, first of all, got 


but the war broke out and 
terminated pretty much the 


_whole family lineage. He made ~ 
sure, that all,.of my family | 


discovered? That’s my goal. 


over, it’s resented. I react the 
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Krapcho continued 


opposite way. I am delighted 
that the intellect is there. 

I don’t consider a course in 
Organic Chemistry is to be any 
different than a course in 
Sociology, Psychology, or Budd- 
hism. We’re teaching a certain 
thought process. I don’t think 
the subject itself is necessarily all 
that important. 

That’s my educational 
philosophy. It’s not my function 
to trv to find out what the kids 
don’t know. That is just a 
harassment, I could write an 
exam from the next chapter and 
the average would probabiy be 
zero. What have I learned? What 
have the students gained? 

Cynic: Do you get pressure 
from the students? Outside tips, 
point stretching? 

Krapcho: Well somebody 
might come in and ask, “What’s 
the answer to this problem?”’... 
But I don’t get much pressure. 

Cynic: Not many 
plaints? 


com- 


Krapcho: Very few com- 
plaints, 
Cynic: Do you have a 


position on student loans? 

Krapcho: Providing that the 
students have some morality left 
in them about it. It doesn’t help 
the student loan situation when 
someone defaults. 

Cynic: Is the chemistry 
department foreseeing any diffi- 
culty with accommodating Gov. 
Snelling’s budget cuts? 

Krapcho: No. Maybe if we 
wanted we could use half as 
much ether, as an example, in 
this week’s experiment. I don’t 
see that it’s really going to affect 
us too much at the present time, 
but the cuts will probably affect 
us in the long run. 

I think it’s all a disastrous 
situation. We’re going to price 
ourselves out of the education 
market, although I really can’t 
suggest how to rectify the 
problem. 

Cynic: You are an energetic 
instructor, Your knowledge of 


subject fields beyond chemistry 
is clear — you quote scripture, 
and literary figures, and E.T. 
especially. Do you feel comfor- 
table talking about areas of 
study other than your own? 
Krapcho: Maybe I’m old 
fashioned. I just don’t like the 
new ‘liberalism’ in a sense. 
Sometimes it creates more prob- 


f you are going 

to be ‘pro-nuke’ 
or ‘anti-nuke’ you 
better know what 
you re pro and anti 
for. 


lems than it solves, because 
a lot of students don’t know 
what courses to take. And then 


* they turn out to be a smorgas- 


bord — a sample of this, a 
sample of that — with nothing in 
depth at all. You get a degree, 


you go out in the world, and it’s _ 


waiting at your feet; and they 
look at your transcript and say, 


“Geez, what have you prepared. 


yourself for?” 


And you look serious, and 
say, “Hmm, nothing much.” I 
was on the original Core Curri- 
culum Committee, spending two 
years on that. I haven’t really 
seen anything come out of that 
— and that’s two years ago. My 
own ideas were that everybody, 
independent of what they’re 
taking, should be exposed to 
some sort of general science 
course: But that doesn’t mean 
reinventing high school Physical 
Science at the college level. 

I must say that sometimes 
I’m shocked when I read this 
catalogue and see some of the 
courses, I know my own child- 
ren have had them in Freshman 
year of high school. Not to 
single out any. 

Cynic: What would you like 
to see done? Why do we have a 
need for a Core curriculum? 

Krapcho: I would like a 
prescriptive Core course, so that 
everyone has a commonality of 
really beefed-up courses. You’re 
not here to take two more years 
of high school, as some of the 
people who march in here seem 
to think... You’re not here to 
take courses that will give you 


_ This Desk Can Reach Mach 2. 


Some desk jobs are 
more exciting than 


others. 


As a Navy pilot 
or flight officer, your 
desk can be a sophis- 
ticated combination 
of supersonic jet air- 


craft and advanced electronic equipment. 


But you can handle it. Because Navy 


flight training gives you the navigation, 


aerodynamics and other technical 
know-how you need. 

In return, Navy aviation demands 
something of you as an officer: 


Leadership. 


Your path to leadership starts with 


officer training that’s among the most 


demanding in the military. It’s intensive 


leadership and professional schooling 
combined with rigorous Navy flight 
training. And it’s all geared to prepare 


you and other college 


graduates for 


unique challenge of 
Navy aviation. The 
program is tough but 


rewarding. 


One important 
reward for Navy 
officers is decision- 


the 
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NAVY OPPORTUNITY 
INFORMATION CENTER 
P.O. Box 5000, Clifton, NJ 07015 


© Please send me more information about becom- 
ing a member of the Naval Aviation Team. (QA) 


First (Please Print) Last 


+College/University. 
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making authority. 
In the air, and on the 


ground, you have 


management responsi- 
bility from the begin- 
ning. And your 
responsibility grows 
as you gain experience. 
No company can give you this kind of 
leadership responsibility this fast. And 
nothing beats the sheer excitement of 


Navy flying. 


The salary is exciting, too. Right 
away, you'll earn about $18,300 a year. 
That’s better than the average corpora- 
tion will pay you just out of college. 
And with regular Navy promotions and 
other pay increases, your annual 
salary will soar to $31,100 after four 
years. That’s on top of a full package 
of benefits and privileges. | 

Before you settle down to an earth- 


W 216 


Apt. # 


GPA 


Best Time to Call 


/ This is for general recruitment information. You do not have to 


furnish any of the information reques 


. Of course, the more we 


he more we can help to determine the kinds of Navy posi- 


now, t 
L tions for which you qualify. 
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Officers 


bound desk job, reach 
for the sky. Reach for 
the coupon. Find out 
what it takes to be 
part of the Naval 
Aviation Team. You 
could have a desk 
that flies at twice the 
speed of sound. 


Get Responsibility Fast. 


partial credits for playing ring- 
around-the-rosey. 

You kids are growing up in 
a contemporary society where 
Science occupies a rather large 
position. If you’re going to be 
‘pro-nuke’ or ‘anti-nuke’ you 
better know what you’re pro 
and anti for. You’ve got to know 
something about, for instance, 
safety problems, to have done 
some research. You’re not just 
following somebody around 
because he’s carrying a flag and 
you think it’s nice to do it... 

Cynic: “You think that’s 
what is happening in the anti- 
nuke movement? 

Krapcho: Well, Jook at 
Congress, In that august body, 
they’re making decisions about 
the environment when there’s 
hardly anyone there who knows 
anything about chemistry. 

You’ve got somebody like 
Watt, from the Department of 
the Interior. I wonder where 
that guy’s from. He’s making 
environmental decisions; and all 


cont’d. on next page 


Cover Story... 


Winterfest, 


By Susan Jones 

This year’s Winterfest activi- 
ties kicked off last weekend with 
UVM’s own “Broomball East” 
competitions. Over 2500 stu- 
dents (138 teams) entered the 
doubled-elimination contest, 
which will continue every week- 
end until February 26. Jack 
Raslowsky and Dave Platt, chair- 
man and supervisor of the 
broomball activities respectively, 
are both quite pleased with this 
year’s student turnout. Raslow- 
sky states, “Until last year, 
UVM’s Winterfest activities were 


. very low-key, but it’s climbing.” 


Winterfest officially opens 
on. Wednesday, February 23 
with Winterfest Publicity Day. 
Charlie and Kitty Catamount 
will be strolling through campus 
handing out balloons. On Thurs- 
day, SAGA will be serving a 
special Yankee-style dinner in 
Wright, Harris-Millis and Water- 
man Dining Halls. The dinner 
will be followed by the College 
Bowl Finals. Preliminary compe- 
titions will be held during the 
next two weeks, featuring T.V. 
quiz-show questions. On Friday 
afternoon, the “Broomball East” 
semi-finals will be played under 
the lights, adjacent to Gutterson 
Field House. Afterwards, an 
“International-Winter” party 
will take place inside Gutterson, 
offering the “Generics” for 
entertainment, and beer and 
ten-cent hot dogs for refresh- 
ments. 

Saturday offers a full day of 
activities — most of which will 
take place on the athletic fields. 
During the broomball finals, the 
Agriculture Society will offer 
homemade maple sugar on snow 
for a real Vermont treat. The 
Outing Club, in conjunction 
with the Winterfest Committee, 
is sponsoring snowshoe and 


cross-country ski races for those 


interested in testing their pro- 
ficiency in these winter sports. 
At the same time, sleigh rides 
will be offered for the not-so- 
proficient. Later, the Billings 
Center Programming Board will 
bring “Billings Bedlam” to cam- 
pus. Movies, games and live 
entertainment featuring ‘The 
Other Ones,” and a “Suitcase 
Party” will be offered for a $2 
cover charge, Beer and popcorn 
will be provided, The fee also 
enters you into the “Suitcase 
Party Lottery,” in which the 
winner flies to Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, for two nights and three 


f 


days with a lucky partner. After. 
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he does — maybe he’s taking Ske 

Communication courses — is se 


stick his feet in his mouth. 

I think there has to be 
something that you’re really 
doing an indepth study on. And 
there should be a certain number 
of other courses that degree 
candidates should take... ‘“Great 
Literature.” “Great Science.” 
“Great Chemistry.” 

The students here are 
talented enough to do it. Some- 
times I think we cheat them. e 


LINER 
NOON- CLOSING 


Puzzie Answer 


: \ GAR hi 
BEOG BORE BOLLE | : aw 
GOOG BEBO OOG Y } — 
DELOES OD OB | f 
HOG BEOeEe 
BUGEEEOS G 


ODEN IAME11 9M SUNDAY THRU RUTIIAY 
OPEN TILL2DMERIDAT AND. JATURDAY 


CAI 862-1017 


DELIVERY 5-11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEE KENOr 
BEER AND WINE JERVED - TAKE OUT ANYTIME 


"OUR WINTERFEST SNow SCULPTURE S ACTUALLY 


AN EXPRESSION OF HOPE FoR A SPEEDY END 
To WINTER §" 


LEVIS 


JEANSWEAR 


Past and Present Corduroys 


Hockey team hosts their last dents, thus giving the whole will then be given out to the 
game. The game against Boston student body a chance to win. Winterfest °83 winners. The 4 5 90 
University starts at 7:30. On Sunday, the final day of Spirit Cup, presented to the 

At 11:00 on Saturday Winterfest, the Ira Allen All- individual, dorm, or Greek house 
morning, the official judging of Campus Sing will take place in which contributes the most to 
the snow sculptures will be held. that chapel. University of Ver- this year’s festival, will also be, 
Last year’s winner was Alpha mont President Lattie Coor and presented. 
Gamma Rho with “The Marriage : 
of Charlie and Kitty.” This year, Dean of Students Keith Miser Winterfest °83 Week will 
for the first time; the contest is will judge the competition. Tro- supply plenty of activities, so get ; 
separated for off-campus stu-  phies, plaques, and certificates OUt and help celebrate winter! @ jim 


When Winterfest Was Kake Walk 


Winterfest originally was known as 
Kake Walk Week, for the contest in 
which teams of students would mimic 
the walk of plantation owners and 
slave couples. The event came under " 
attack during the 1970's because of its 
racially derogatory implications, and 
was officially ended in 1976. 


Straight leg 
or 


boot cut 


862-4742 


RELIGION IS FOR 
WOMEN, GOD IS FOR 
MEN... 


TRUE: £3 
FALSE (Co 


Churches everywhere are attended by many 
more women than men. And this has been a fact 
of life in America for more than 200 years; 
church records prove it. DOESN’T THAT 
STRIKE YOU AS STRANGE?? It certainly 
relates to the Women’s Movement and to ques- 
tions of feminine and masculine. Isn't it time the 
churches look squarely at this fact and try to 
understand it? 
HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN IT? 
Write an essay of 500-700 words, and 
Cooperative Campus Ministry will publish the 
best five, with $300 going to ‘the most cogent and 
readable’ for first place and a $100 prize for the 
two runners up. A public forum will follow, 
ENTRY BLANKS AT REDSTONE 
CHAPEL & NEWMAN CENTER. 
DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: MARCH 10th 
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FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 


P RoE SEN TS 


A new motion picture from the producers of 
“The Black Stallion” that’s full of fun. 


e 
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He can get away with anything 
that’s why they call him 


When you meet him, you’re going to love him. 


“THE ESCAPE ARTIST” GRIFFIN O'NEAL RAUL JULIA 

TERI GARR JOAN HACKETT GABRIEL DELL ..u DESIDERIO ARNAZ 
Music Composed and Conducted by GEORGES DELERUE 
Production Dessuner DEAN TAVOULARIS director of phovosraphy STEPHEN H. BURUM, A.S.C. 
Executive Praduces FRANCIS COPPOLA sn FRED ROOS 
Based on the novelty DAVID WAGONER screenptay ty MELISSA MATHISON au STEPHEN ZITO 
Produced by DOUG CLAYBOURNE na BUCK HOUGHTON _ pirectes by CALEB DESCHANEL 
FOETR reve nye Color by Technicolor® DQ) [GRm STEED)” = sista ime armes AN QRIDAN PICTURES/ 
COETROPE STUDIOS 


STARTS TODAY ee 3 


12:10, 2:00, 4:30, 7:00, 9:15 


ro-Goklwyn-Mayer presents A McElroy & McElroy Production A Peter Weir Film 


MEL GIBSON SIGOURNEY WEAVER 
“The Year of Living Dangerously” Bill Kerr Michael Murphy Linda Hunt Noel Ferrier mus« by Maurice Jarre 
Frum the noveiby C.J. Koch Screenpiay by David Williamson Peter Weir C.J. Koch Produced by James McElroy 


PG) PARENTAL GUGANCE SURGESTED <a |] Okecteddy Peter Weir vawenvmnrsimiewwtins 
‘Sear MATERA MAY NOT RE SUTTAIME FOR GomOrmn 


CKELODEO 
222 College St. Burlingion 863-9515 


ec aiacon 


STARTS TODAY 


12:00, 2:15, 4:30, 7:00, 9:30 


Nickelodeon WEEKEND ENTERTAINMENT GUIDE 
BEST ACTRESS “Rep at the Nick” 


— MERYL STREEP—— Stop by the theatre to 


— NEW’ YORK FILM CRITICS CIRCLE j 
—NATIONAL SOCIETY OF-FILM CRITICS pick up a full repertory 
schedule. 


— LOS ANGELES FILM CRITICS ASSOC. 
— NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


“ONE OF THE 
YEAR'S TEN BEST” 


— Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST — NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 
— GANNETT NEWSPAPERS — PEOPLE MAGAZINE 
— US MAGAZINE — NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 
— Pat Collins, CBS-TV | — Stewart Klein, WNEW-TY 


“SHATTERING” 


— Neal Gabler, PBS-TV Sneak Previews 


kkk 


(Highest Rating) 


The Man of the Century. 
The Motion Picture of a Lifetime. 


The Best Picture of the Year 


NEW YORK PILM CRITICS » NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW 


Best Actor of the Year - Ben Kingsley 


NEW YORK FILM CRITICS » NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW « LOS ANGELES FILM CRITICS ASSOC 


February 16-19, 

Wednesday through 

Saturday 

DINER 

at 12:00, 4:30, 8:50 >» r 

A poignant comedy about five young men coming of 
age in the late Fifties. A wonderful portrait of the 

“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir 


re-Sexual revolution. 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives i t 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance and 


in screen history. Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK AMERICAN GRAFFITI 

at 2:10, 6:40. George Lucas directs this marvelous, 
vibrant and very human film about the innocent life of 
growing up in California in the early Sixties. A rich and 
abiding classic 


February 20-22, Sunday through Tuesday 
WALKABOUT 
dae sincaimicosi nN riiiss at 12:00, 3:20, 6:50. The story of a sister and brother 
abandoned by their father in the Outback. A breath- 
fotenehs takingly beautiful movie about survival in a world we 


“MYSTERIOUS es wa teanantaiia have never seen or imagined before. 


— Vincent Canby, NEW YORK TIMES : and 


“MAGNIFICENT” G ANDHI 150,50 


at 1:50, 5:10, 8:45. Ralph Bakshi’s beautifully 
Gene Shalu, NBC-TV TODAY SHOW 
His triumph changed the world forever. 


SOPHIES CHOICE 


5 Golden Globe Awards 
including 
Best Director / Richard Attenborough 
Best Actor / Ben Kingsley 


“The best film of 1982.” 


—Jim Brown, NBCTV. TODAY SHOW 


“The movie of the 
year. No person who 
cares about what 
greatness the movie 
screen is capable of 
should miss it.” 

Rex Reed. NEW YORK POST 


“One of the great 
| epic films of all time. 
@ If you see no other film 
this year, do see 
“Gandhi!” judith Crt 
SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 


**Gandhi' is 
a monumental 


achievement.” 
Bruce Willamaon, PLAYBOY 


“*Gandhi’ is with- 
out question one of 
the year’s major 
films. A film of rare 
beauty, excellence, and 
intelligence.” 


Wilham Wolf, 
SYNDICATED) COLUMNIST 


“Ben Kingsley is 
nothing short of 
astonishing as 


forces of good and evil in the year 2,000,000 AD. 
Some of the most beautiful animation of the last decade 
February 23-26, Wednesday through 

Saturday 

AUTUMN SONATA 

at 12:00, 3:40, 7:30. Liv Ullman as a strange and 
frightened young woman tries to reconcile her life and 
her love in the course of a visit by her mother, Ingrid 
Bergman, a brilliant and ruthless concert pianist 

and 

CRIES AND WHISPERS 

at 1:50, 5:40, 9:20. A lush, breathtaking dream play 

by Bergman set on a rural 19th century Swedish estate 
Itwon the Academy Award for Best Foreign Film 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGHS FILM “GANDHI” 
Scorn BEN KINGSLEY a. The Manaims 
CANDICE BERGEN EDWARD POX JOHN GIELGUD 
TREVOR HOWARD JOHN MILLS MARTIN SHEEN 
WN MLM SRPACE SOPHIA: KASTDURE RANISHASKAR — GPORGLFPSIN 


AMS HSC ROSSI TAVIOMONSC  MICHABL STASTEY PNANS JOHN MUL EY 


12:15, 4:00, 8:00 
‘NICKELODEON 


Collage St Burlingion 863.9516 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EXCITING FILMS NOW PLAYING AT THE NICKELODEON 
( ee YEAR OF LIVING 


DANGEROUSLY THE ESCAPE ARTIST SOPHIE'S CHOICE 


11C keatertainment Presents 


Nerv Streep Kevin Kline Per MacNicol 


wn an Man J Pakula Film AY) UA Choue a heth Barvh Production 


Mand Pakula © 
‘ Georg Jenkins «. 


“Mand Pakula. hetth Barish Man J Pakula 


7 7) 


SM ham Styron bo. Nestor Mendis, 186 
Varcin Hambih 2 Martin Stara 


Petar: ited Neon tattend Pile Uitrvbatroe | ot fuctatinn 


WPS h amerval (ity Mandrwe Im f pimetee = 
R fone 
t 


en the tetewne 


In Cinema 1: 12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 
In Cinema 2: 2:00, 5:00, 8:00 


Peter Weir, the ‘'wunderkind” of the 
New Australian Cinema that has 

so delighted us over the last few years, 
has come up with a masterly and 
breathtaking political romance 

set in Indonesia as the British glory 
days of colonialism give way to the 


Third World of tumultous 
“independence,”’ Set against this 


background is a passionate affair 
between a journalist (Mel Gibson, 
star of Weir's GALLIPOLI) and 
Sigourney Weaver as a mysterious 
embassy aide who we know from 
her role in the terrifying ALIEN 


The magical director of THE BLACK 
STALLION again under the auspices of 


Francis Ford Coppola's brilliant Zoetrope 


Studio creates a magical portrait of 
cinematic legerdermain about other joys 
of childhood, Starring Griffin O'Neal, 
Raul Julia, and Terri Garr, 


GANDHI 

rhe most highly acclaimed film of 
the year is this masterpiece about 
one of the world's most unusual, 
influential, and charismatic leaders 
One of the year's few must-see 
movies 


THE YERMIONT, GYINIC 


One of the finest performances 
in our lifetime is Mery! Streep's 
in this brilliant and faithful 
adaptation of William Styron’s 
award-winning novel of one of 
literature's and now the cinema's 
most haunting triangles, 


Nickelodeon 
incmas 


286) 6 ae 


: 
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By Vin Thompson 

B. B. King, one of the few blues 
greats to make the jump from small clubs 
to big arenas, played two shows at the 
Flynn Theatre Friday as part of the 
George Bishop Lane Series. King was 
introduced by Calvin Owens, leader of 
the B. B. King Orchestra, in the band’s 
traditional style: “‘Ladies and Gentlemen 
that dynamic gentleman of the blues, Mr. 
B. B. King!” 


Friday’s shows, however, were a bit 
short of dynamic. The early show began 
at least a half an hour late with neither 
show lasting more than an hour. The 
Flynn was embarrassingly empty for the 
early show, which is probably why the 
performance was rather sedate . The 
audience for the second was, in contrast, 
pumped up for a blues-fest, singing along 
in a men-against-women chorus to see 
which sex had the stronger vocal chords. 
“Caldonia” and “The Thrill Is Gone,” 
two of King’s classic tunes, were bright 


spots in an otherwise low-key evening. 
King’s still got the blues, he’s got the 


voice and the finesse on his old Gibson, ' 


but his feverish intensity seems to have 
faded. His non-stop schedule, he performs 
almost every night, may be taking its toll. 


King got his start under the tutelage 
of bluesmaster Sonny Boy Williamson on 


the King Biscuit Boy Radio Show. He | 


soon was nick-named Blues Boy and has 


since then abbreviated that to B.B. Over | 


the years King has recorded over 60 
albums and he isn’t done yet. His live 
performances have always been memor- 
able and often dynamic, drawing from his 
ability to act out his blues with emotion 
and sometimes humor. His repertoire has 
never included the raunchy _ guitar, 
popular among many other blues artists, 
but instead smooth, sometimes funky, 
style is his trademark. His most recent 
efforts have been on the jazzy side, but 
B.B.’s base is still blues. He’ll be the first 
.o admit that the blues is a dying art 


BS 


form, yet he won’t give them 
they’re his life. 

Why are the blues terminally - ill? 
Because they don’t affect young musi- 
cians the way they used to. A decade ago 
everybody from Bob Dylan to ZZ Top 
became infected with the blues sound. 

Popular artists such as Eric Clapton 
and John Mayall collaborating to create 
The Blues Breakers, helped the blues gain 
mainstream acceptance. The only raving 
success the blues have had in recent years 
is the Blues Brothers on vinyl and on 
film. At the duo’s peak of popularity, 
they were creating a million dollars in 
revenue per day. The Blues Brothers sold 
out concert halls wherever they went and 
so did many of the “‘blues revival” bands 
of the 60’s and early 70’s, but today, 
outside of a few blues biggies, the music 
is strictly a bar phenomenon. 


up — 


There are a few blues recording 
labels, Alligator in Chicago is the most 
noteworthy, that are actively promoting 


B.s Blues: Not Dead Yet 


new blues artists. It’s almost impossible, 
however, for blues labels to get their new 
releases on the air, because of its limited 
popularity among Top 40 and AOR 
(Album-Oriented Radio) listeners, A few 
recording trade publications sporadically 
cover blues news and there is also a 
magazine called Living Blues (2615 N. 
Wilton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60614) that 
should be required reading for any serious 
blues listener. The main outlet for many 
blues artists, however, are nightclubs. 
Many performers tour extensively, play- 
ing in hundreds of small clubs in Europe 
and America every year. A strong selling 
point for promoters is a recent statistical 
survey which points out that blues fans 
drink more than the average bar patron. 
After all, it was John Lee Hooker who 
made the order “One bourbon, one 
scotch, and one beer,” popular pain- 
killers. Bars provide the kind of atmos- 
phere that most bluesmen thrive on 
anyway — hot, sweaty (dancing), and 
ripe with human emotions. ® 


Photos by Glenn Russell. 


By Jayne Kennedy 

Appearing at Hunt’s last Monday, 
Rubber Rodeo tumbled their tumbleweed 
riffs over the musical styles that pretend 
to make, this country great Country 
rock, Spaghetti Western soundtracks, new 
wave and pop. Performing with the broad 
humor, slickness and skiddish sincerity 
of an episode of Bonanza, Rubber Rodeo 
ricochets through our cultural history, 
rifling through the corpse of the “Real 
West” as portrayed on the television 
Shows of the 50s and 60s, in Clint East- 
wood flicks, and Country Western 
laments for a sound, a look, and a joke. 
Rubber Rodeo is a one joke band, but in 
a time of overwrought and elusive “rid- 
dle” bands, their showy honesty and 
blunt pilfering of styles is refreshing, and 


the haunting cheesiness of the American 
dream, especially the dream of the West. 
Rubber Rodeo seems to have realized 
that the West of our imagination is far 


more interesting than the West of our 
history. 
Hailing from that far Western out- 


post Providence, Rhode Island, from their 
name on, Rubber Rodeo is a study in 
contradictions. Their sound is a unique 
jumble of styles, their lyrics cover the 
hopes, sins and desperate jokes of Amer- 
ica. Their stage appearance is unabashedly 
campy, but the styles do mesh, the lyrics 
of songs like “Slipping Away,” “True 
Confessions,” and “This House of Pain”’ 
are funny but touching, and their per- 
formance if not sincere is energetic and 
professional. On organ and vocals Trish 
Milliken’s voice hints at heartbreak and 


badlands on songs like ‘“‘How the West 
Was Won” and “Jolene.” With her fabu- 
‘lous game show hair and black and silver 
dancin’ Milliken proved to be 
a good gal and the heart of the band, 


dress, 


while Bob Holmes, covering guitar, violin 
and lead male vocals, is the soul of the 
band, as quirky and shallow as that soul 
might be. The possessor of three guitars, a 
weird, scratchy violin ‘style, clean cut 
talent and true West cheekbones, Holmes 
led the through — their 
homeless licks like a twister, His brother 
Bare handles 
seedy preacher routine at Hunt’s with the 
style of a riverboat gambler, Rounding 
out the band, Doug Allen plays bass with 
the heart “Easy” Mark 
Tomeo scouted out the pedal steel like an 
old hand, and Gary Leib’s synthesizer 


band restless, 


drums and performed a 


of a pioneer, 


HE GOOD, THE BAD, AND THE RUBBER 


oozed Spaghetti Western riffs with the 


consistency of a wagon train 


As diverse as the styles Rubber 
Rodeo has culled from are, the sounds do 
bend and blend together, to a great 


extent due to the stylings of one great, 
the 
West. His name is Ennio Morricone. The 


elusive and sorely ignored man of 
Italian composer behind the soundtracks 
of such pseudo-Western epics as A Fistful 
Of Dollars, The Good, the Bad and the 
Ugly, My Name Is Nobody, and Days of 
Heaven, Morricone’s work is magestic yet 
funny, haunting yet seedy, and marked 
by twangy guitars, soaring female vocals 
and 
riffs), 
A minor cult figure in Europe and an 
obscure one in America, his sound is now 


cont'd on page 27 


repeating motifs (whistles, rattles, 


the joke they’ve picked is a good one - 
SF Sst is a good one —_Milliken’s voice _hipts at heartbreak and old hand, and-Gary Leib’s synthesizer cont'd on page 27 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
WINTER CARNIVAL 


KLONDIKE RUSH PRESENTS: 


the RAMONES 


with BOARDWALK RECORDING ARTISTS 


THE STOMPERS 
THURSDAY FEB. 24th 8:00 PM 


MEMORIAL FIELDHOUSE IN MIDDLEBURY 
TICKETS $7.50 at PURE POP RECORDS 


GRAND 


OPENING 
SPECIAL 


Per sonatiyed Haciculling 


entlemen’s 


uarters 


#% PRICE ON SHAMPOO, 
HAIRCUT, AND STYLE. 
REGULARLY $11.00 


35 MAIN STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
CALL NOW 862-1790 


FREE PARKING IN REAR. 


in your REI Rucksack. This sturdy pack has a large main compartment for 
books, and two handy outside pockets for your wallet, calculator, pencils 


and pens. It’s made of durable coated nylon pack cloth, 4” x 15” x 16” high, 
with a drawstring top and secure top flap. Waist strap and padded shoulder 
straps make this a super comfortable pack. Capacity: 1280 cu. in. Wt.: 1402. 
Offer expires August 15, 1983. 

BO4-5022—Blue BO4-5025—Green 8O04-5029—Rust $19.95ppa 
REI guarantees satisfaction or your money back. 


0 Send me a free color catalog. Please send ____ 
Send your check or money order or Qty. 

call toll free: 1-800-426-4840 (WA res- 

idents call 1-800-562-4894). 


REI Rucksack(s): 
Hem ¢ 


Name 
Address 
Clty 35 2 ee eee 


P.O. Box C-88127, Seattie, WA 96188 
EE = auatity Outdoor Gear and Clothing Since 1938 


7 Whe 2 “ 
YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN! 
7% COLLEGE WEEKS 1983 


— | - ABE RAUDA__—’ 


$232.35 


MARCH 26 - APRIL 2 
FEATURING 


«ROUND TRIP AIRFARE FROM | *FREE CRUISES & PARTIES, 
BOSTON OR NEILVOGR FREE LUNCHES ON THE 


* MEALS & BEVERAGES IN BEACH 
SiGe * ALL SERVICE CHARGES, TIPS 


xTRANSFERS TO & FROM| ETC...INCLUDED. © 


TGAG * TOUR ESCORTS 


*7 NIGHTS IN ONE OF THREE 
PLACES, TO SUIT EVERY BUDGET x 


$232.35 - GUESTHOUSE 
$362.25 - APARTMENTS 
$458.85 - SONESTA HOTEL 


FOR RESERVATIONS: CALL EILEEN O'BRIEN 655-0098 
3 or SEND $25.00 DEPOSIT TO: 
; VILLAGE TOURS P.O. BOX 403 
COHASSET VILLAGE, MA. 02025 
BAHAMAS $411.85 INCLUDES ALL OF THE ABOVE! 


‘ ay 


nual Sutrapesus 
Haircut Sale. | 


, cuts for $20 


‘Bring a Friend, Best Beau or your Kids, 
: stone Putt Ties ae Seen 
: _ Expires Feb sca ee : 


863-2405 


PREDIKEN 


1140 Wien Rd., So. Burlington 
it Ramad I 
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By Dan Williams 

_ All right, film fans! It’s time 
or an informal survey. Be 
nonest. Do you generally enjoy 
flms that appeal more to the 
peartstrings than they do to the 
mind? Did you suppress sobs 
during Six Weeks or break into 
tears when E.T. almost bought 
the farm? Did you think An 
officer and a Gentleman was the 
kind of heartwarming entertain- 
ment that they just don’t make 
anymore? If you’re one of those 
sentimental few that answered 
“yes” to any of those questions, 
Canada’s Rising Star Films has a 
movie for you. Heartaches is a 
small low-budget tearjerker, the 
kind of film that prepubescent 
girls and Neil Diamond fans love 
to get weepy over. It’s also. 
about as imaginative as its title. 

Heartaches concerns’ an 
awkward friendship between 
two women who meet on a 


Greyhound bus enroute to 
Toronto. Bonnie (Annie Potts) 
is a shy, somewhat dowdy 


housewife on the lam from her 
race-car-driver husband. It seems 
she has become pregnant by a 
member of his Pabst-swilling pit 
crew, and is venturing to the city 
for a quick abortion. Bonnie 
quickly meets a fast-talking 
bleached blonde bimbo named 
Rita (Margot Kidder), and they 
immediately become pals. After 
being thrown off the bus for 
nearly causing an accident, they 
proceed to hitch-hike into the 
city, set up housekeeping in a 
musty loft, and find jobs in a 
run-down mattress factory. 

The plot thickens. While 
sweatin’ away at the assembly 
line, Rita takes notice of the 
_ boss’s nephew, a sleek lounge 
lizard named Marcello (Winston 
Reikert). Bingo! Love at first 
sight. Meanwhile, Stanley (the 
irate husband, natch) has gotten 
a lead on his little woman’s 
whereabouts. Accompanied by a 
lynch mob of his rednecked 
buddies, he confronts his errant 
mate and tries to persuade her to 
come on home like a good little 
wifey. She refuses. A heated 
‘dispute ensues, bien sur. The 
ghastly truth is revealed. Amid 
‘Shouts, accusatioris, and lotsa 
tears, cuckolded Stanley storms 


By Cathy Levin 
_ We write differently from 
the way we play, which-is the 
reason why foreigners play our 
| music less well than we play 
‘s. 
(Francois Couperin, 1716) 


FE Francois Couperin obvious- 
| ly never heard the UVM French 
: Baroque Ensemble play the 
ic of the French Fashion.” 
‘Under the direction of Terry 
Demas and sponsored by the 
a Series, the UVM Baroque 
jEnsemble proved they could 
Play French Baroque music as 
_| Wel as any Frenchman. 
ie ‘The program consisted of 
Various suites from outstanding 
composers such as Jean-Phillipe 
Marin Marais, Jean- 
Marie Leclair ‘“Vaine,” and 
‘ichel de la Barre. There were 
also two cantatas by Jean- 
|'"lipe Rameau, sung by bari- 
tone Gary Moreau, a special 
Stest artist, and soprano Jill 


4 


|**vis. Other members of the 


; 


their wives, and other 
ich as music Professor 
imbrose, baroque flute; 
 Frofessor Thomas Read, 

ue violin; Peter Tourin, 
de gamba; classics Professor 
_ Ambrose, harpsichord; 
stcalfe, harpsichord; 
ther guest artist from 
te 1, Ma S., Alice Rob- 
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FILM/MUSIC 


empty Headed Heart 


out, ieaving a confused Bonnie 
with only her newfound friend 
for support. 

From this point on, Heart- 
aches. is about as fresh as a 
week-old loaf of pumpernickel. 
Rita incessantly pursues the oily 
Marcello with the subtle charm 
of a dalmatian in heat. She is 
rejected. More tears, Bonnie 
wrestles with a BIG DECISION; 
she is torn between aborting, 
crawling back to her immature 
hubby, or assuming the respon- 
sibility of being a single parent. 
Heart-rending frustration. | 
won’t give away the incredibly 
sappy finale, but it’s enough to 
say that the complex problems 
neatly work themselves out. Get 
out the kleenex. We’ve got some 
pretty heavy stuff here. 

I genuinely wanted to like 
this film. While the major 
studios are becoming increasing- 
ly preoccupied with profit mar- 
gins and bankable properties, 
small films that say something 
about human relationships are in 
short supply. Unfortunately, 
Heartaches promises more than 
it delivers. Although  well- 
intentioned and possessing a few 
good moments, Heartaches’ 
one-dimensional characters, 
superficial dialogue, and often 
amateurish acting lower its cre- 
dibility to a level just above that 
of Love Boat reruns. 

From the opening scene 
where Bonnie vacantly asks 
herself “How’d I get myself into 
this?” to the slam-bang conclu- 
sion where Rita proves her 
resiliency to life’s little tragedies 
by scaling an imposing cliff, 
Terence Heffernan’s screenplay 
brims with cliched situations. 
Heffernan is a master of the 


subtle touch. He lets us know ' 


that Rita has been around the 
track a few times by decking her 
out in T-shirts that read “I Love 
Les Hommes.”’ He indicates 


Bonnie and Rita’s love for their : 


respective men with a saccharine 
scene that offers the two women 
praying by candlelight like a 


couple of girl scouts. Contrived - 


situations like this abound in the 
film. It is clear that Heffernan 
has tried to create realistic and 
vulnerable characters. The prob- 
lem is he has only skimmed the 


surface. 

The film’s dialogue rein- 
forces this flaw. When Bonnie 
grows apprehensive about abort- 
ing her pregnancy, Rita offers 
“Why doncha just have it. We’ll 
raise it ourselves just like Ozzie 
and Harriet”? as consolation. If 
those lines aren’t inane enough 
for you, several scenes later she 
reminisces about her many 
affairs, becomes serious for a 
moment and asks the audience 
“Where are the real men?” You 
got me; Rita. Where are the real 
screenplays? 

The cast does the best it can 
with this Harlequin Romance 
material. Although  Stanley’s 
lines aren’t much more intelli- 
gent 


an adequate performance that is 
alternately overblown and 
touching. As Bonnie, 
Potts doesn’t seem the type to 
abandon house and home, but 


she delivers an oh-so-controlled : 
performance that is by far the a 


best thing in the film. However, 
the acting isn’t all of this caliber. 
Winston Reikert, reputed to be 
one of Canada’s finest actors, is 
reduced to window dressing, and . 
Margot Kidder’s performance 
confirms my suspicions about 
her dubious talent. As Rita she is 
no better than she was as Lois 
Lane or the wife in The Amity- 
ville Horror, all surface flash and 
no emotional depth. 


Heartaches is a harmless, 
inoffensive piece of fluff that 
demands few questions from the 
viewer and answers less. If you 


want nothing more from a film 
than a couple of hours of 
antiseptic diversion, it’s an 
innocuous way as any to kill a 
boring afternoon. Still, with 
movie tickets going for four 
bucks a shot, you would be 
better off catching the re-runs of 
Diva or Diner, two recent films 
that explore similar themes with 
considerably more intelligence. 
If you still want to see Heart- 
aches, wait a month or two until 
the HBO people will undoubted- 
ly pick it up to run alongside 
The Toy, Four Friends, and 
other well-meant but misguided 
films. : 


than you'd find on af 
weekly episode of The Dukes of } 
Hazzard, Robert Carradine gives § 


Annie — 


omens tonne 


Shanes 
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STUDY ABROAD AT THE 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


LONDON CENTER 


@ SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM 
@ ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 
® BRITISH FACULTY 


COURSES — British and European studies are 
offered in literature, history, art history, drama, 


music, sociology, education, psychology, 
communications, and politics. Special program 
ottered in Drama. Internships availiable to 
qualified students in International Business, 
Social Services, Communications and Political 


Science. 


Visits to the theatre, museums, galleries, 
schools, social and political institutions are 
an integral part of the curriculum. 


For further information write: 
International Programs - SP 

Ithaca College 
Ithaca, New York 14850 
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‘Music of the French 


bins, viola de gamba. 

The music of the French 
Baroque period, from the middle 
of the seventeenth century to 
the middle of the eighteenth 
century, was selected by the 
ensemble with careful considera- 
tion and some required historical 
research. 

In the eighteenth century, 
there was tremendous national- 
istic competition between the 
musical artists of Italy and 
France. The performance and 
composition of the works by the 
artists of both countries was 
judged in the face of cutthroat 
‘rivalry. This rivalry produced 
music of Olympic calibre in its 
difficulty, grace, and beauty. 

French Baroque music, 
especially that of the pieces by 
the Baroque Ensemble, have the 
characteristics of a short 
melody, rapid beats and a 
lively pace. The Baroque flute, 
invented by the Hotteterre 
family, livened up the French 
Suites. The flute blended beauti- 
fully with the distinctly 
medieval-sounding harpsichord, 
viola and violin, All four com- 
bined to form a compelling flow 
of French Fashion music. The 
musicians themselves, especially 
Robbins and Tourin, were, like 
all ‘good musicians, extremely 
involved with their music and 
acutely in touch with their 
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Fashion 


instruments. The music had a 
hypnotizing and mesmorizing 
effect. However the style was a 
bit annoying because of the 
frequent and deliberate halts and 
stops throughout a piece, as it 
broke the listener’s concentra- 
tion. 


Ambrose claimed that the 
two cantatas, by Jean-Phillipe | 
Rameau, both brilliantly sung by 
Moreau and Levis, were chosen 
for their representation of Greek 
mythology in eighteenth century 
France. The second cantata was 
particularly beautiful; Jill Levis 
sang Rameau’s The Orphee. The 
cantata is about the blinded 
mortal man, Orpheus, and his 
rescue of his lover, Eruydice, 
from death. The first cantata, 
sung by Moreau, was concerned 
with the war between the God 
of the Sea, Neptune, and the 
God of Thunder, Jupiter, over 
the love of beautiful Thetis, 
who ultimately chooses to side 
with neither. Both cantatas were 
harmoniously sung in_ their 
native French. 

The French may never feel 
that foreigners can play their 
music as well as they can play 
ours, but they have not yet 
heard the UVM Baroque Ensem- 
ble, I wonder how perfect their 
rendition of George M, Cohen 
would be. a 
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CRAYONS 


Wed. Feb. 16 through Sun. Feb. 20 
Thurs. Ladies admitted FREE 


SARA 


SLA Ra eC 


me om 


Reduced prices on all drinks from 8-12 


Ladies receive free pass for Saturdays 


Fri. and Sat. 12 price cover before 9:00 


Next week 
Wed. through Sat. 


Katonah 


Wed. 2 for 1 on all drinks from 8-12 


1, price cover charge before 9 


Neat Attire Please 
Positive ID Required 


125 Pearl St. 
Burlington 
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Os Educational Center Take Advantage of our 


TEST PREPARATION Transfer Privileges 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 Call for Tee 


For information About Other Centers tn More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


By Cathy Levin 

On Wednesday, February 
23, Vermont Educational Tele- 
vision brings to the public two 
great documentaries, One is for 
the music-lover; the other for 
the murder-lover. 

The Horror of It All, 
showing at 8 o’clock p.m.,, is a 
documentary explaining the 
aspects of the horror film — its 
history as well as its tremendous 
appeal to the public. It appears 
to Hollywood that people have a 
limitless appetite for blood and 
gore. 

This terrifying hour is com- 
posed of film-clips from some of 
the most famous and disturbing 
horror films of the past sixty 
years. Narrator Jose Ferrer leads 
i the program through the delight 
‘of: grotesque terror from _ the 
jearliest fearful flicks of the 
1920’s to the gruesomely color- 
\ful 1960's, from John Barry- 
more, Lon Chaney. Boris Karloff 
and Bela Lugosi to Fay Wray, 
from lust-craved King Kong, the 
bloodthirsty Dracula and the 
lumbering inarticulate Franken- 
stein to the gorgeous Godzilla 
and Dierdre from deep outer- 
space. 

Ferrer repeatedly reminds 
the audience that people have a 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


(617) 482-7420 
4 Class in your area 


Washington’s Birthday 
SALE! 


Turtlenecks and Sweaters 
orig. to $20. 
_INow Fri.-Mon. $5. 90 2 to $11 


fica | 
e Burlington 
Square 
Mall 


YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


love-hate relationship with 
death, darkness, and _ the 
unknown. The public mobs 


the box-office in uncontrollable 
masses to scream at gross faces, 
dismembered bodies, psychotics 
and murderers hard at work, the 
undead feeding on human flesh 
and bloodcurdling screams from 
the helpless, never-to-be-saved 
heroines. The dead come back to 
life and thus, horror is proved 
to be truly deathless, both in the 
films and in the box offices. 

The documentary proves 
the hero is in reality, the arch- 
villain or monster of the story, 
which leaves the boy scout/Dud- 


used solely for the purpose of 
comic relief. And last but not 
least, the fragile heroine is 
always dressed in pale pink or 
white satin and found literally 
screaming her bloody head off 


‘‘Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 


ley Do-Right leading man to be_ 


ETV Shrieks In Falsetto 
From Dracula to Doo-wop 


while stumbling down the black 
corridors of the haunted man- 
sion with the mad _ psychotic 
killer-scientist fast at her heels. 
How does it end? Well, with the 
credits. 

The Horror of It All, with 
its sound effects, music, props, 
and film clips selection gives the 
viewer its own special aura of 
fear. 

Then, at 9 o’clock p.m., 
VETV’s Soundstage actually 
reincarnates the 1950’s Rock 
and Roll ‘“Doo-Wop” music. The 
program unites five New York 
City groups from the 1950’s era 
for a wild reunion. If you were 
the least bit interested in Rock- 
in’ ’round the clock with Fonzie, 
then you’d enjoy this 1950’s 
musical bonanza. 

Right in step with Fabian, 
Del Shannon and Frankie Valli, 
The Mystics, The Capris, The 
Harp Tones, Randy and the 
Rainbows and The Jive Five 
return to the spotlight to stomp 
their feet and move with the 
groove. 

There are no leather jackets 


year, the lox al Vater Registration Board 
established excessive guidelines for new 
student voters, and these guidelines were 
eliminated when three UVM students fil- 
_ed suit in court and won. It is clear that 
‘some city politicians do not want 
students to vote in Burlington. Some— 
politicians have even stated this in public, rs 


mdegts live in Burli ag! 
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on and have the | 


or greased-back ducktails to see 
in their performance, but looks 
are deceiving — especially these 
looks! 

The Mystics arrive on stage 
belting out their famous hit, 
“Crazy for You” and “Hush- 
abye” in three-piece grey suits. 
The Harp Tones, with Willie 
Winfield leading, wore black 
dinner. suits, white ruffled 
tuxedo shirts and _ brilliantly 
bright red bowties. Randy and 
the Rainbows, however, looked 
like five Crayola Crayons dressed 
up for a big night on the town 
(to paint it red maybe?). The 
biggest laugh came when, in the 
middle of their 1963 top 10 
single, ‘“‘Denise Denise,” one 
bouncing crayon came bounding 
into the audience and_ kissed 
some poor mouth-gaped mother 
in the second row. 


The entire show was a 


non-stop, hand-clapping, foot- 
stomping extravaganza. The 
finale was unbelievable with 


massive dancing by both the 
audience and the performers 
hamming it up in a true Rock 
and Roll celebration. S 


NIGHT SKIING 
BOLTON VALLEY 


S per person 
per night 


from 7-10 p.m. 
Monday thru Saturday 


Call 434-2131 for Ski Reports 


BOLTONVALLEY 
LODGE 
LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 


No Cover! 
No Minimum! 


Sunday 
GAYDOS WOLTERS DUO ~— 
Monday 
JON GAILMOR 
Tuesday 
TRACY WOLTERS SOLO 
Wednesday 
MIKE GAYDOS 
Thurs/Fri/Sat 
LARRY BRETTS JUKEBOX 


Just 25 Minutes from 
Burlington at the Base of 
the Ski Slopes 
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cont’d from page 23 


getting some interesting inci- 
dental airplay through other 
bands, most notably Wall of 
Voodoo, but also the Clash, 
Adam Ant, and the Residents as 
well as Rubber Rodeo. For 
Morricone fans the best way to 
describe his work to the uninitia- 
ted was to call it “Clint East- 


this new influx that definition 
may change. The concern Rub- 
ber Rodeo raises in its use of 
Morricone’s motifs — “‘Is it theft 
or is it homage?’ was answered 
with skill and heart in their 
rendition of the theme from The 
Good, the Bad and the Ugly 
(complete with the _ soaring 
female vocals and classic male 
grunts of the original). The 
question was put to Bob 
Holmes, who responded with the 


RUBBER RODEO 


wood music,” but considering. 


cool ease of a _ desperado, 
“Homage mostly, but a little 
theft, of course.”’ 

Rubber Rodeo describes its 
sound as “high and lonesome,” 
and it is high and pure, but 
maybe too lonesome for Burling- 
ton. The Hunt’s crowd seemed 
intrigued by the band, but many 
seemed to have missed the joke. 
Rubber Rodeo’s mutation of 
pop culture and pulp history 
is a fun mix, but something of 
an in-joke. Their performance 
was so earnestly detailed (from 
their real musical skill to their 
matching black silk cowboy 
outfits) that you could take 
them seriously if you weren’t 
paying attention, but isn’t that 
just what made the pop Western 
and this country great? 6 


I’m more than that...” 


What more could we offer than complete 
printing and copy services? A lot more, for 
instance, our new Color Special! Just listen _ 


to this... 


hee ce ee 


SHE VERMONT CYNIC 


For any order you 
place before noon on 
Wednesday we'll print 
it for you in the color 
of the week at noextra 
charge. That’s right! 
And we’re featuring a 
different color at each 
of our conveniently 
located centers. Just 
give us acall at 
658-1717 or 864-9202 
to find out our colors 
of the week or come in 
and see us at 
174 College Street, 
. Burlington or 
1 Executive Drive (Off 
Patchen Road directly 
behind the South ° 
Burlington Post 
Office). Pick up and 
delivery available. 
“I’m quick, I’m 
8 y, I'm more than 
oat: I'm the Heritage 
Copy, Copy Cat!’ 
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BEGINNER OR ADVANCED - Cost is about the same as a semester ina 
US college $3,189. Price includes jet round trip to Seville from New 


Live with a Spanish family, attend classes four hours a day, four days a 
week, four.months. Earn 16 hrs. of credit (equivalent to 4 semesters 
taught in US coileges over a two year time span) Your Spanish 
Studies will be enhanced by opportunities not available ina US class 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


Mayor Sanders 
deserves 
our support! 


Re-elect 


Terry Bo 


Alderman Ward 2 
Vote H.O. Wheeler Schou! 


paid tor by Re-elect Bouricius 


& 
bart @ 


ae teckew 


75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept 


Dec 22 each year 


For full information—write to: 


2442 E. Collier S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(A Program of Trinity Christian College) 
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Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 


Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 


Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof. Produced by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA « 1982 


room Standardized tests show our students language skills superior 
to students completing two year programs in U.S Advanced courses 
York, (OOM. board, and tuition complete Government grants and loans also 
available for eligible students 


Hurry, it fakes a lot of time to make all arrangements 


SPRING SEMESTER — Feb. 1 - June 1/ FALL SEMESTER — Sept 10 


FULLY ACCREDITED - A program of Trinity Christian College 


3, New York, New York 10019 
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ACADEMI 


The Academic Affairs 
Committee was established 
two years ago in an effort to 
increase student participation 
in the academic policy and 
planning sector of the univer- 
sity. Surprisingly, students in 
the past had left all decisions 
regarding curriculum to the 
faculty and, administration. 
More recently, however, 
students have begun to take a 
more active role. Student par- 
ticipation through the 
Academic Affairs Committee 


. 


In order to enable 
students to have a voice in 
who should teach them as 
well as which teachers should 
receive tenure, Sandy 
Ahlstrom has been discussing 
the topic of student participa- 


The committee recogniz- 
ed the fact that freshman 
orientation is useful as an in- 
troduction to the ad- 
ministrative and social aspects 
of the University for students 
as well as parents. Katie 
Donohue and Janet Miller as 
well as the rest of the commit- 
tee, felt that the introduction 


progress: 


TENURE AND HIRING OF FACULTY 


FRESHMAN ORIENTATION 


- given 


Mark Mermel Chairperson Academic Affairs 


TEE 


has had substantial impact this 
past year already. The 
Grading Change Proposal and 
the Academic Calendar 
changes were both ac- 
complished with substantial 
input from the Academic Af- 
fairs Committee. Yet, there re- 
mains a host of other 
academic issues that concern 
the students and have yet to 
be resolved. Below are two 
other areas in which the com- 
mittee has made significant 


tion within these processes 
across campus. Ideally, par- 
ticipation at the departmental 
level would be the most 
helpful and feasible to both 
students and faculty. 


~ 


UVM. Therefore they recom- 
mended, and the committee 
and the senate passed, a 
resolution calling for greater 
emphasis on the subject 
through another talk to be 
the Monday before 
Tuesday Registration during 
Fall Welcome Week. 

Hopefully, this talk would 
help to clear up any problems, 
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CREDIT HOURS 


Ned Gutman is looking in- 
to how credit hours are assign- 
ed to specific courses 
especially within the sciences. 

There are many hours of re- 
quired lecture, both in lab and 
in class, for which students do 
not get credit. 


ADVISING 


Cal Groton is pursing the 
topic of advising in consulta- 
tion with the administration in 
an effort to assess the present 
system and come up with op- 
tions as well as solutions. The 
present system is in shambles. 


The above four issues are still be- 


The following are new issues 
now being worked on, 
although not yet resolved: 


LIBRARY NOISE 


I have just been appointed 
to a Faculty Senate committee 
charged with finding solutions 
to the noise problem within 
the library. Also to be con- 
sidered is the question as to 
whether food and drink have 
a place in the library as well. 


PASS/NO PASS 


Ned Gutman and Katie 
Donohue are serving on a 
Faculty Senate subcommittee 
set up to evaluate the option 
in light of a resolution for its 
abolition before the Faculty 
Senate. 


Mark Mermel 


to academics through just one 
talk was insufficient to fully 
acquaint anyone with 
academic procedures here at 


ease any tensions, and further 
explain academic rules, and 
reponsibilities, at UVM. 


ing considered and options are being 
drawn up. If you have any questions 
or you would like to discuss any of 
these issues with us, please feel free 
to call me at the S.A. office, x2053 


La aol ad 


by Charles Kimball 


The committee Legislative Action has been 
very active recently. Since classes resumed on 
January 12th, the committee has been busily work- 
ing increasing correspondence and interaction with 
state legislators. 

COLA held an in-state letter writing campaign 
to keep in touch with the state legislators and pre- 
sent a positive argument concerning the state ap- 
propriations for UVM. Approximately sixty letters 
were written, a large task for a small committee. 
These letters explained the student view of the need 
for the appropriations committee and the benefit 
that would be derived from the said appropria- 
tions. 

A public relations event of COLA was the 
breakfast held for the Chittenden county legislators 
at the Sheraton Inn on February 1st. The purpose 
of this event was to improve relations and UVM’'s 
“image” with the surrounding communities. Seven- 


teen legislators attended, along with eleven SA- 
related students, and President Coor, Dr. Stanfield, 
and Dean Miser. 

The last push of COLA to convince the state 
legislature that UVM needs and is worthy of their 
requested appropriations came on February 15. 
COLA held a reception for all the state legislators 
at the Tavern Inn in Montpelier that was another 
image-setting device aimed toward bettering the 
legislators thoughts about the University. 

On March Ist, and 2nd is the in-state student 
phon-a-thon, COLA’s last attempt to remind the 
legislature that UVM is a worthwhile institution. 

The purpose of COLA is to increase the lobby- 
ing effort and make it more effective. This year's ef- 
fort produced favorable results, or so it seems. The 
legislators have recognized the fact that UVM 
students are sincerely concerned about what goes 
on in the legislature that affects them. 
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-Eight- Goal Barrage Sends Bears Packing 


By Alex Nemerov 

In a battle of the have- 
nothings that lurk in the ECAC’s 
nether regions, the UVM hockey 
team thoroughly outplayed 
Maine Tuesday night, and won, 
8-2. Carried out before broad 
expanses of empty Gutterson 
Field House bleachers, the win 
kept the Cats in 15th place and 
dug the Black Bears a little 
deeper into the 17th, and last, 


position. 
But the blase circumstances 
under which this game was 


played had no effect on two 
UVM lines. Tony Messina, Chris 
DeLorey, and Jim  Varzakis 
controlled play whenever they 
were on the’ice, always keeping 
the puck in the Maine end. 
Messina scored a goal, his fifth 
this season, DeLorey had a goal 


and an assist, and Varzakis two 
assists. 


Confidence Cited 


“We've been really confi- 
dent,” said DeLorey. ‘“‘Tony is in 
control of his game. Jim and I 
just try to set him up. Territor- 
ially, we're dominating. The 
goals are coming.”’ 

Matt Winnicki, Mark Litton, 
and Rob McConnell were in the 
Bears’ fur all night as well. Their 
getting-acquainted period appar- 
ently over, the three juniors have 
replaced their original ineffec- 
tiveness as a unit with strong 
performances recently. They 
were united in the general 
line-switching that followed Kirk 
McCaskill’s departure last 
month. Litton, the hero of last 
Thursdav’s overtime win against 


Middlebury, scored with a sear- 
ing slap shot only 25 seconds 
atter the opening tace off. 
Winnicki scored twice, his 16th 
and 17th goals this season, 

The hard-working McCon- 
nell, who assisted on Litton’s 
early goal, has been playing the 
best hockey of his UVM career 
since being made one of the 
team’s tri-captains last month. 
He looked at Tuesday’s win with 
a smile. 


‘Team Effort’ 


“It was a total team effort. 
The scoring was spread out 
through four lines. We’re moving 
the puck well,” he said. 

The victim of this balanced 
attack was Maine goaltender Ray 


continued on page 32 


With teammate Jim Varzakis (27) clearing the way, UVM’s 
Chris DeLorey unleashes a slapshot in Tuesday’s 8-2 win 


over Maine. 


Dartmouth Carnival Latest Prize For Skiers 


By Michael Sagansky 

The Boston Globe called 
them a dynasty. Although skiing 
director Chip Lacasse does not 
agree with that exact termino- 
logy, he is proud of his success- 
ful ski team. This past weekend 
his skiers, now the pride of UVM 
athletics, claimed the Dartmouth 
Winter Carnival for their own. 
The Cats dominated all six areas 
of competition. 


This was not the first time 
Vermont skiers distinguished 
themselves so thoroughly. The 
men’s and women’s _ cross- 
country teams and the men’s 
alpine team have not lost all 
season. The women’s alpine has 
hardly been a disgrace, winning 
all but two races this winter. 

“Overall, we’ve been ex- 


Broomball: 


tremely successful. 
on schedule,” 


We’re right 
said Lacasse. 


Depth Plays Key Roie 


One of Vermont’s strongest 
suits is their depth. All season 
the team has been hit with 
temporary ailments .that have 
sidelined. key players. And all 
season someone has come 
through with a clutch perfor- 
mance in_ substitution. This 
weekend was no_ exception. 
Cross-country skier Beth Heiden 
was unable to participate, and in 
typical fashion, Joanne Musolf, a 
freshman, stepped in to win the 
women’s cross-country, 

“I’m really happy with 
Joanne. She shows a lot of 
maturity,” Lacasse said of the 
U.S. Ski team member. 

In the Cross Country Divi- 


UVM Style 


By Gordon H. Jones 
Sunday morning was bright but cold. I paced around the 
courts of the broomball tournament trying to keep warm. Scores 


of fractured, discarded brooms, 


spent weapons of war, littered 


the ground I trudged while trying to find something worth 
recording for posterity. Broomball may be fun to play, but as a 
spectator sport, it just doesn’t cut it. 


Arriving at 11 a.m., 


I was discouraged to find that mostly 


women’s games were scheduled. The women just don’t move fast 
enough on the ice to keep one’s attention. Besides, they don’t 
like to hit each other, This suspicion was confirmed when I 
overheard one player dressed in the latest designer broomball 
wear tell her teammates, “Listen, maybe they (the opponent) 
want to play rough, but that doesn’t mean we should stoop 


to...” She couldn’t even finish 


left is Raymond Bourque. In left 


was too horrible to put into words. 


rht is Blaine Stoughton. The goalie is Viadmir Herzog. 


her sentence, the unspeakable 
continued on page 33 
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enters of the Patterson Sweep siete it up in a game last Saturday. At up- 


background is John Tonelli. To his 
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‘cross-country 
.men fared even better. 
captured four of the first five 


sion UVM also captured the 
third and eleventh spots. Jorunn 
Gran-Henriksen, who is “really 
improving,” was the second 


_UVM skier to cross the finish 
‘line. Betsy Haines was the third. 


As good as the women’s 
team were, - the 
They 


positions. As usual, Pal Sjulstad 


‘led the way. He has won at 


Dartmouth four years in a row. 
Todd Boonstra, Frederic Thau- 
low, and Jon Zdechlik followed 
in the second, fourth, fifth 
positions. 


Smith Finishes Second 


The alpine skiers also had an 
exceptional weekend. “The sla- 
jom caliber was just incredible,” 


Cats Keep 


By Andy Cook 


No, the game. highlights 
didn’t make the 11:00 news in 
Boston, New York, Washington, 
or Brunswick, Georgia. But it 
was a 61-55 win Saturday, 
regardless of the fact that the 
basketball Cats shot just 43 
percent from the field in the 
first half and only 59 percent 
from the foul line in the whole 
game. It was a win, even though 
only 350 people (and that’s 
probably an exaggeration) 
bothered to show up to watch 
the hometown Red Raiders. 
It was a win, even though it 
came at the expense of a Colgate 
team that is now 2-18. It was a 
win, even though Colgate played 
such a lethargic game that even 
the extremely plain and ordinary 
folks of Hamilton, New York 


might have been bored on 
occasion. 
Second Straight Win 

But the game was Ver- 


mont’s second consecutive vic- 
tory — the first time all year that 
has happened — and as coach 
Bill Whitmore noted afterwards, 
“We definitely have something 
going now.” 

“Everyone knows we didn’t 
play as well as we could have ... 
but we played well enough at 
the end to win it.” 


That might have been the 
most encouraging aspect of 
Saturday’s contest. Every time 
Colgate pulled to within one 
point down the final stretch, the 
Cats responded, and therefore 
entered last night’s game with 
Siena at 7-15 overall and 3-6 in 
the ECAC North Atlantic. 


said downhill Coach Marty Heib. 
Mark Smith, who is on his way 
to the U.S. Nationals, placed 
second in both the slalom and 
giant slalom. In the former he 
finished only .01 off the pace. 
“The Nationals are a_ great 
opportunity for Mark. He’s one 
of the best alpine skiers in the 
country,” said lLacasse. The 
competition will be steep for the 
UVM skier: Phil and Steve 
Mahre will be on hand for the 
races. 

Behind Smith in the Slalom 
were Tor Melander (fourth) and 
Andrew Shaw (fifth). In the 
giant slalom Shaw placed fourth 
and Melander sixth. 

For the women Beth Morri- 
sey captured the number two 
slot in the giant slalom. The two 


other UVM skiers to place were 


Laurie Baker (fourth) and Jeni- 
fer Kennedy (ninth). Kennedy 
also picked up a sixth in the 
slalom behind Gayle Volkler, 
who crossed the line in fourth 
place. 


One interesting aspect of 


scott Van de Mark 


this year’s team is the extra-. 


ordinary sense of unity it has. 
Both Co-Captain Zdechlik and 
Musolf have turned down offers 
to ski in the World University 
games. Lacasse also says that six 
of his downhill skiers declined 
similar offers to stay with the 
team. 


About the dynasty title 

- Lacasse says, “I don’t think of 
us as a dynasty. Our objective is 

to have the strongest possible 

team. I still think we can im- 

prove.” © 


Colgate Hapless 


“They try to lull you to 
sleep here,” said UVM captain 
Tim Woodlee, referring to the 
slow style of play that helped 
the Red Raiders to stay close to 
the Cats all day. “But Howard 
(Hudson) did a good job. And 
when he keeps his poise, every- 
body does the job.” 

With slightly more than ten 
minutes left in the game, UVM 
led 37-29. But Colgate went on 
an 8-0 spree thanks to an Eric 
Jones three-point play, a free 
throw and a shot off the glass by 
Don Pugh, and a bomb by Rob 
Giordano (18 points) to tie 
things up at 37-37. 


Game Stays Close 


But with under ten minutes 
to play, UVM was back on top 
44-39 thanks to a Hudson steal 
and stuff. But Giordano’s shoot- 
ing kept the Red Raiders in the 
game, and his basket just before 
the five-minute mark cut UVM’s 
lead to one, 48-47. 

That’s when the going got 
tough. Bill Brown missed the 
front end of a one-and-one and 
aggravated his bad back, forcing 
him from the game. “Then the 
play of Woodlee, Peter Cole (24 
points, 10 rebounds), and John 
Simko took over, With 2:55 left, 
Cole stuffed the ball to give 
UVM a three-point lead, With 
2:25 left, Woodlee made two 
free throws to bring that lead 
back up to three, And with less 
than a minute to play, Simko 
countered the relentless Colgate 
attack with an inside basket, 
making the score 56-53. A 
Woodlee basket twenty seconds 
later wrapped up the game. 


“The people on this team 


are up now, no doubt about it,” 
said Simko, who finished with 
eight points. “We were tough 
enough today that it wouldn’t 
have mattered if there was a big 
or little crowd out there. You 
just go out there and bear down 
and do what you have to do.” 


Colgate 0-5 in ECAC 


The Colgate story was a 
little less cheerful. After five 
straight losing seasons under 
coach Mike Griffin, the Red 
Raiders are doing even worse 
under first-year coach Tony 
Relvas. At 0-5 in the league, 
they are a sure bet to finish in 
last place in the ECAC North 
Atlantic. Before playing Ver- 
mont, Colgate had endured a 1-5 
road trip. 

“Things just don’t seem to 
be working out the way we had 
hoped,” said Relvas, in between 
puffs on his cigar. ““We’ve been 
(coming back) against every- 
body. That’s why I thought we 
had to jump out to a lead of 
some kind, and not just come 
back and win it by one point. 

“The morale is good,” he 
said, “If it wasn’t, we wouldn’t 
have come back so many times, 
It’s a tribute to the kids.” 


As for Vermont, the morale 
had to be on the upswing, 
especially after the team left its 
yawns behind in the dullness of 
Hamilton, New York, 

What's Cookin’: Point totals 
don’t tell the whole story. 
Hudson scored only eight on 
Saturday, but had six assists and 
was instrumental in helping 
UVM hold on at the end... The 


continued on page 33 
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What an inconsistent lot we sports fans are, We 
love to point our fingers at big-time athletic pro- 


grams, the ones that bribe top prospects with cars, 


money and attractive co-eds. We’re disgusted that a 
young man like Kevin Ross can attend Creighton 
University for four years and leave with only gram- 
mar school reading aptitude. Yet when a college 
refuses to go along with other collegiate sports 
corporations and has a hard time competing with 


Harry Eastman 


In 
Defense 
of 


Jim Cross 


them, we scoff at them and label them losers. Such is 
the case for UVM hockey. 

I’m not implying that UVM hockey, or inter- 
collegiate hockey for that matter, is 6n the same 
plane as the mammoth basketball and _ football 
programs — it’s not. But here in Burlington, UVM 
hockey is big, and no coach at this University is under 
more pressure to win than Jim Cross. We have come 
to expect so much more from his team. Everywhere 
you go in this city, someone’s talking about the 
team’s atrocious record. And everyone has an answer: 


SALOMON 


FOR THE 
FIRST TIME EVER 


SALOMON SR 80 
BOOT BINDING SYSTEM 


30% OFF 


COME IN AND LET US 
SHOW YOU THIS 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
CROSS-COUNTRY SYSTEM 


The Cross Country Source 


85 Main Street, Burlington 


get rid of Jim Cross, ‘‘He can’t recruit.”’ “He doesn’t 
show any emotion.” “He won’t change his play- 
book.” “He’s a loser.” 

Cross isn’t making any excuses for this season, 
but if any coach has a right to, it’s him. His top 
freshman recruit, Tom McDonough, left school early 
in the fall. Then he lost two senior players to aca- 
demic dishonesty charges. His team suffered several 
early disheartening losses to tough ECAC foes. His 
best player, Kirk McCaskill, left midway through the 
season to pursue a pro baseball career. And his 
remaining players have been plagued by injuries. Not 
many who criticize Cross take these facts into 
account, They feel Cross has let them down, and that 
he has destroyed what was a winning tradition. 


Only 19 years ago, UVM initiated its varsity 
hockey program, and Cross was then an assistant 
coach, The following season he took over as head 
coach and started to build the team into a Division II 
eastern power. During the early 70s they won three 
ECAC crowns, and the UVM Athletic Council 
decided it was time to move up to Division I. The 
1974-75 season was the first for Cross and company 
in the top tier, and it seemed so simple. It was in that 
year that the shroud was placed over the varsity 
football program, and the magnifying glass was 
shifted from Centennial to Gutterson. The Cats 
responded to the pressure by finishing third in the 
NCAA. It may seem hard to believe, but UVM 
actually played in the fabled Boston Garden that 
year, losing to BU before beating Cornell in the 
consolation game. There was no man in Burlington as 
popular as Jim Cross. 


But since that Division I success, the team has an 
overall record slightly under .500. In 1979-80 they 
reached the ECAC playoffs, going 23-12 — not bad 
for a young program competing against established 
Division I teams like Clarkson, BU, and Harvard. 

It takes a number of years to build a strong 
program. A coach and his staff can’t do it all — they 


~— 658-3313 


The Columban Fathers extend 


AN INVITATION 


»fO young Catholic men with idealism, 
courage and generosity to join over 800 
Columban mission priests serving the poor 
and needy in eight Third World countries... 
and have a happy rewarding life. 

For more information on becoming a mis- 
sionary priest, contact: 


blue-chippers and report on them to their respective — 


universities, The UVM hockey alumni is a compara- 
tively young and small group, 


For now recruiting is rigorous and often un- 


rewarding work for Cross. The two American hockey 
hotbeds for college programs are the Boston area and 
the state of Minnesota, It is difficult to syphon 
players trom the strong hockey programs in the 
midwest. Although Cross has been successful in luring 
a few top players from Minnesota (Craig Homola, Bill 
Kangas), the pool that he realistically must draw from 
is southern New England. He competes with BU, BC, 


Northeastern, Providence, Brown, and Harvard. Often ; 


Boston area players would rather stay close to home 
where they might play for any one of a number of 
hockey powerhouses, Meanwhile, the state of Ver- 
mont still does not produce Boston-caliber hockey 
players. The talent field is reduced further by UVM’s 
academic standards, and Cross doesn’t ask for any 
special favors from the Admissions office. He com- 


petes with the Ivy League schools for a group of 
players that are concerned with education and 
athletics. 

“T have had my opportunities to coach in other 
places where if a player can breathe, I could have had 
him on my team,” he said. “I’m not into that. I like 
the total picture. I think hockey should be part of the 
whole educational process. This University has a 
well-balanced program and we are competitive. Right 
now we’re on a down period, but it was only three 
years ago that we won the Western Division (ECAC, 
Division I). People forget quickly.” = 

We do forget quickly. Sports fans remain a fickle 
breed. We sign petitions to oust Jim Cross because we 
don’t like losers. But we don’t understand that it’s no 
easy task building a top Division I sports program 
within UVM’s uniquely limiting confines. The real 
reasons for UVM’s losing season are right in front of 
us, but in our haste to blame Jim Cross, we ignore 


them. e 
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UVM, 8-2 


Roy, who was strafed for 40 
shots by the pesky, if not pretty, 
UVM attack. In addition to the 
production of the Messina and 
McConnell lines, UVM got two 
goals from Norris Jordan and 
one from Kevin Foster. 

Roy seemed despondent in 
the face of the relentless UVM 
pressure. Abjectly fishing pucks 


' out of his net with matter-of- 
fact sweeps of his goalie stick, he 
played with all the confidence of 
a man who has allowed 78 goals 
in 17 games. After the game, as 
he skated off the ice, he was 
observed to continually shake 
his head from side to side. 

Roy’s teammates played 
with little spirit and appeared 
often to be just going through 
the motions. They have now lost 
17 of 18 ECAC games, their lone 
win coming against Dartmouth 
January 15. Overall, they are 
4-21-0, and one of their wins 
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was a forfeit against Dalhousie, 
a Nova Scotian college team. But 
UVM coach Jim Cross refused to 
discredit the Black Bears, who 
are coached by one of Cross’ 
protéges, Jack Semler, a hockey 
and soccer star at UVM in the 
sixties. 

“They have a very young 
team,” said Cross. “We fore- 
checked like demons, They 
couldn’t establish anything.” 

The win continued an up- 
ward trend for the Cats, who are 
now 3-1-1 in February. Earlier 
last week, they beat Middlebury 
in overtime, 3- 2, when Litton 
scored with 28 seconds left, and 
then again 18 seconds into 
overtime. Saturday, they lost to 
eae in another extra session, 
4- 

Cross Checks: The victory 
margin Tuesday was easily the 
greatest for UVM so far this 
season. The Cats had managed 


total of Semler, 


making his first return to Bur- 
lington since being inducted into 
the UVM Athletic Hall of Fame 
last October, made a quick 
getaway following Tuesday’s 
game. Five minutes after the 
final buzzer, Black Bears’ reserve 
goalie Pete Smith was asked 
where Semler was. “Try the 
bus,” he responded... Yves Robi- 
taille receives the check-of-the- 
night plaque for his charging 
cross-bodyblock of Maine’s 
Todd Bjorkstrand. The Vermont 
defenseman plowed into Bjork- 
strand right in front of the UVM 
bench, sending him flying head 
first completely up and over the 
boards and into the laps of 
several startled UVM players... 
Only one home game remains 
this season. The Boston Univer- 
sity Terriers will visit Burlington 
February 26. Ad 


six goals... 


Hovencamp Stars 


By Sean Mehegan 

Phil Hovencamp stole the 
show for the UVM men’s indoor 
track team Saturday at the New 
England Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships, held in New Haven, 
Connecticut. Competing against 
six schools, UVM took fifth 
place, although several strong 
performances were turned in by 
the Catamounts. 

Leading the way was Hoven- 
camp, who took first place in 
the shot put with a heave of 
53’2'2”’. He also finished second 
in the 35 lb. weight throw 
31282): 

Other key performances 
included those by Jim Rideout, 
who took second place in the 
triple jump (45°%”), and Steve 
Phelps, who garnered second in 
the 880 yard run (1:57). 


The Catamounts, 7-0 in 


their previous five wins by a in Springfield Easterns 


regular season meets, travel to 
Maine next week. 

The women’s indoor track 
team relied on _ well-balanced 
performances to come away 
from Maine on Sunday by a 
78-44 margin. The women, 6-1, 
took first place in six events, 
Sarah Houghaboom, Karen 
Bucke and Melissa Moran each 
won two. 


Houghaboom won both the 
50-meter dash (in 6.8 seconds) 
and the 200-meter dash (26.7). 


Moran garnered first in the 50 
meter hurdles (7.9) and the 400 
meter run (60.2), an event in 
which she holds the UVM 
record. Bucke excelled in 
the distance events, taking first 
place in the 1000- yard run 
(2:43) and the 1500-meter run 


-(4:39.3). e 


The Vermont Cynic Major League Baseball Preview Issue. Coming April 7. 
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it’s graduates are among the leaders 
in Government, the Military and Industry. 


One hundred years of the finest school 
turning out the finest young men. 
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GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


University of Arizona offers 
more than 40 courses: anthro- 
pology, art, bilingual educa- 
tion, folk music and folk 
dance, history, political sci- 
ence, sociology, Spanish lan- 
guage and literature and inten- 
sive Spanish. Six-week ses- 
sion. July 4-August 12, 1983. 
Fully accredited program. 
Tuition $400. Room and 
board in Mexican home, 


$425. 
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By Doug Aronson 
Marilyn Stephens, who 
came into the game ranked 44th 
in the nation in scoring (20.14) 
and 18th in rebounding (12.6), 
hit two clutch foul shots with 
three seconds left, giving Temple 


a 46-45 win over Southern~ 


Connecticut State in the cham- 
pionship game of the University 
of Vermont Invitational Tour- 
nament, held last weekend at 
Patrick Gym. 


Snow Strands Iona 

The tournament originally 
had four teams entered but Iona 
College, of New Rochelle, New 
York, dropped out because of 
the huge snowstorm that hit the 
middle Atlantic states last Fri- 
day. ' 

At 11:30 Saturday morning, 


Broomball 


Luckily I found a men’s 
game in progress. Behind the 
near goal a small player was 
harassing an opponent with 
terrier-like tenacity. The bigger 
guy was trying to dig the ball 
out of the snowbank while the 
terrier, who had no idea himself 
where the ball was, continually 
attacked the other player, trying 
to take him out of the play with 
some fierce checking. I thought 


_ this was some impressive defense 


until I noticed that the terrier 
was supposed to be playing 
offense. The ball was swept in 
front of the goal and saved from 
scoring only by an amazing glove 
stop by the goalie in a Nordiques 
jersey. After another minute of 
stellar tending, with some help 
from his kamikaze defensive 
men, the goalie. wads able *to 
shoot the ball off to the sides, 


giving himself a moment’s 
reprieve. : 

“Who’s that goalie? He’s 
making some unbelievable 


saves,” asked a bystander. 

“I don’t know,” said his 
friend, “but he’s. guarding a 
small mouth.” The goals are 
simple structures made of 2 x 4s 
and chicken wire, and after 
a few weeks of use, most have 
weakened sufficiently to allow 
them to collapse under the 
slightest weight. The goal area 
shrinks dramatically when a 
crowd vies for the ball around it, 
and this usually is to the goal- 
tender’s advantage. 

When the goalie turned 
around, I recognized Vladmir 
Herzog, Eastern European ex- 
change student, as the man 
behind the mask. In all fairness 
to Vladmir, if his goal mouth 
had shrunken at all, it was none 
of his doing. He made some 
miraculous saves on some shots 
he had no business blocking. But 
seeing and knowing Vladmir, 
suddenly the game had meaning 
for me. Could he come up with 
any more impressive saves? Or 
would he choke right there in 
front of me, letting a slow one 


dribble between his legs into the 
net? They didn’t score on 
Viadmir while I was watching, 
but I did have fun watching him 
get mercilessly broom-beaten as 
he tried to cover up on a loose 


Cats, 61-55 


George Payne record is still 
intact. Every time Payne has 
started for UVM (four times) the 


Catamounts have won, He star- 


ted at guard Saturday in place of 
Chris Fairchild, who suffered a 
sprained foot in the Middlebury 


contest. It is not known how 


he will be out, Payne 


it became clear that Iona would 
not play and the coaches from 
the three remaining teams, Ver- 
mont, Temple, and Southern 


Connecticut, met to decide a 
new format. 


That night at nine, Vermont 
and Temple squared off in the 
first game of the tournament. 
UVM’s low first half shooting 
percentage enabled the Owls to 
take a 20-point lead by halftime. 
The Cats were no match for the 
eventual tournament champions, 
losing 87-61. Vermont co- 
captain Lynda Ballard netted 26 
points, 


Vermont Loses By One 


Game two, played at 10:30 
Sunday morning, featured 
Southern Connecticut against 


Temple Wins Snow-Marred Tourney 


Vermont. In an extremely close 
game, the Cats, 4-14, improved 
their field goal percentage and 
kept pace with the New Haven 
team, who came to Burlington 
ranked sixth in the nation in 
Division II. But the Cats did not 
have enough at the end and lost 
the contest, 70-69. Ballard led 
all scorers with 23 points. 
Margaret Anderson hauled down 
17 rebounds, 


Vermont’s representatives 
on the all-tournament team were 
Ballard and Lisa Johnson, who 
scored 15 points in the loss to 
Southern Connecticut. 


UVM closed out their home 
game season with a 3-9 record. 
They play four remaining road 
games, against Connecticut, St. 
John Fisher, Boston University, 
and Boston College. e 
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ball in his crease. His team lost 
2-1,.but Vladmir was stoic about 


the defeat. = 


\ “Their second goal should- 
n’t have counted,” he said later. 
“They put it in (the goal) with 
their hands, but the ref didn’t 
see it.” 

It’s hard to score in broom- 
ball, using your hands or what- 
ever. It seems most goals result 
from massive pileups in front of 
the goal, with each team desper- 
ately thrashing at the ball until 
it’s either cleared or sent into 
the net, in which case it’s often 
accompanied by the goalie anda 
few people from each team. The 
better organized teams keep one 
player stationed on the goalie’s 
blind side where any loose ball 
can be quickly swept into the 
goal’s back-side before the ten- 
der can shuttle over. This is 
called ‘“‘garbage collecting’ in 
the NHL, and Phil Esposito was 
a master at it. 


Tempers will flair in any 
loosely-governed contact sport. 
The refs do their best to keep 
control without upsetting the 
flow of the running-time con- 
tests. Unfortunately, it seems 
most of the cheap little push- 
leading-to-shove confrontations 
occur away from the ball when 
the refs aren’t watching. One ref 
has already gone home with a 
black eye suffered from stepping 
in on a fight in the Greek 
matches. 

With 138 teams entered 


JP Dowd 
tne biggest broomball tourna- 


ment ever..The schedulers have 


been busy® trying “to * weed 
the field down to a number 
suitable to handle in the up- 
coming Championship rounds, 


which will climax on Winterfest 2 
Sig Ep, the only 


Weekend. 
undefeated team in their brac- 
ket, has already clinched a spot 
in the Greek finals. . 


Forfeits have been rare, said 
Committeeman Jack Raslowsky. 
Only about ten games have been 
won by default in the double- 
elimination tournament. That’s 
surprising because some games 
start at 8 a.m. on weekend 
mornings, a time when many 
college students don’t really 
have a choice about whether or 
not they can get up. 


Raslowsky said that most of 
the games have been cleanly 
played. Still, injuries are part of 
the game. While most are simple 
cuts and bruises, requiring per- 
haps a stray stitch or two, 
occasionally ‘something more 
serious happens. 


“Last week we had more 
injuries,” Jack said. “A broken 
ankle, a broken nose and three 
concussions... but for the most 
part things have gone well.” 

Like anything fun, broom- 
ball can be a little dangerous 
(the smart ones wear mouth- 
pieces), but judging by its 
growing popularity, the game is 
one good cure for Vermont 


(last year there were 92), this is dormroom fever. © 
continued from page 29 
should see plenty of action in 20 points... As of Monday 
afternoon the ECAC North 


the next week, as Brown tries to 
recover from his bad back... The 
Jast time Colgate beat UVM at 
Hamilton was in 1940, Still the 
Red Raiders lead the series with 
the Catamounts 7-6,,. Earlier in 
the season the Red _ Raiders 
played Villanova and lost by just 
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Atlantic standings were as fol- 
lows: New Hampshire (6-0), 
Holy Cross (4-1), Boston Univer- 
sity (3-2), Northeastern (3-2), 
Maine (3-3), Niagara (3-3), Ver- 
mont (3-6), Canisius (1+), and 
Colgate (0-5). w 


I'm really into living well. Wall-to-wall 
posh. Woofers & tweeters every- 
where, a houseboy, solar pool, 
- RUMPLE MINZE, a 
two-star chef, & 
other niceties. 


Rumple Minze? 
Keep talking. 


Imported by WV. Elliott Co. Sole U.S. Agent, 
New Britain, CT, U.S.A. 100 Proof Peppermint Schnapps. 
Enjoy in Moderation. 


GOING TO FLORIDA? 


Two senior editors of the Yale Daily News tell you 

how to get the most—for the least—and have the 

ultimate Florida vacation! . 

Includes the latest on: hotels » restaurants « bars « golf 

* tennis * cops « gay/straight areas * where to strike 

up liaisons with easy-to-follow maps that tell where 
cS ==") and what the action is 

* much, much more 


A Students Guide to 
Spring Break in Florida 
Bruce Jacobsen and Rollin Riggs 


$4.95, paperback ER 
PRIAM BOOKS 


A division of Arbor House 


Only one of these 
is thin enough 

to draw the line below. 

} 


< 
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The newest innovation in writing is the Pilot 
Precise rolling ball pen. It writes extra thin 
and extra smooth because of its micro ball 
Ry, and needle-like stainless steel collar. A 
ae unique pen at a uniquely \ 
- affordable price. \ ape 
Pa Only $1.19. Se a 
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(PILOT ]20Se 


The rolling bail pen that revolutionizes thin writing. 


pens| 
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me PANOOM Notes 


Tri-Delt’s Service Projects Chairman, Alcohol Education Program 
Susan Purdy (656-2695). Completed 
applications must be returned on or 
before March 1, 1983.: 


living allowance of up to $1,000 each 
school year that the scholarship is i 
effect. For more information contact 
Captain Bruner at x2966 or visit th 
Army ROTC Building on campus at 601 
Main Street. 


—~ASME Tours 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers is sponsoring a number of 
| tours: on Wednesday, Feb. 23, Burlington 
Free Press, time TBA; and Tuesday, 
March, 1, Molsen and Vickers, 7 p.m. (all 
day). Sign up with Mrs. Drew if you are 
interested. 


Grad Student Nights 


Beginning Thursday, February 17 
there will be a way for graduate students 
to meet each other off campus. Every 
Thursday night from 9 to 1 p.m, the 
Sheraton Inn is having a graduate student 
night in Baxter’s Lounge, organized by 
the Graduate Student Advisory Council. 
Call x3160 for more information, or just 
come ona Thursday night to meet some 
friends! 


We have established an alcohol 
education program here on campus, with 
an office and resource center located in 
the Dean of Students Office (41 South 
Slade Coffeehouse - Feb. 24 |Prospect Street). Any questions, com- 
ments, or ideas for the program would be 
welcomed, Contact Candy Arquit, Alco- | 


be a coffeehouse at Slade Hall featuring bot: ExlucenOn COane tot eee 
the dynamic bluegrass band, 3-Wheel gooe 

Drive, They will rouse you with good Adult Children of Alcoholics 
(and new) music! Dave Hamilton will A two-day workshop 1s being orrerea 


A warm up the band with a set of guitar \ at st. Michael’s College for adult children 
Slade Coffeehouse Feb. 17 music. Refreshments and munchies avail- of alcoholics, on April 9-10. A visiting 


This Thursday, Feb. 17 the Cellarjable. BYOB and bring your friends and speaker, Ms. Claudia Black, will be 

Door Coffeehouse is proud to present }loved ones. 9:00. coordinating the program. UVM students 
Wintergreen! Their music and vocals are Win $200 ‘| are welcome to attend: contact Mr. David 
an exciting combination of European, Landers at.655-2000 for details. 
African and folk styles, It’s a concert you 
don’t want to miss. Stop on by Slade Hall 
(Redstone campus) at 9:00, Only $1.50. 
Homebaked goods available, BYOB. 656- 
4228 for more information. 


Tri-Delt Scholarship 


Applications are now available for | 
the Annual Scholarship to be awarded by 
Delta Delta Delta Sorority. At least one 
award of $500 will be made to a full-time 
: undergraduate woman currently enrolled | 
233 at UVM to be used for the fall semester 
of 1983. The recipient of this award will 
be. automatically eligible for one of the 
national Delta Delta Delta $1000 scholar- 
ships, with no additional applications or: 


procedures. Se 
Academic record, contribution to 


campus and/or community life, promise 


Next Thursday, Feb. 24, there will 


Get Involved with SA Films 


Are you interested in choosing which 
films to bring to the UVM campus?. 
Would you like to get involved in decid- 
ing the future of S.A. Films? Would you 
like to be part of one of the strongest 
organizations on campus? If so, come to 
the organizational meeting to be held on 
Thursday, March 3, at 7:00 p.m. in the 
Billings Conference Room C. YOU can be 
part of the future!!! 


Student Reps Needed 


Do you remember your first encoun- 
ter with UVM? (Tour of the campus? 
Interview?) YOU could leave a lasting 
impression on a prospective student and 
| his/her parents, The Student Admissions 
Representative Program is in the process 
of recruiting new students for 1983-1984) 
Get Involved!!! Applications are available 
now in the admissions office. Deadline is 
February 23. If you have any questions! ~ 
we'll be happy to answer them. 


Sams 


If you’d like a chance to gamble Las 
Vegas style and win $200 in prizes ($100 
in cash and $100 in gift certificates), then 
you'll have a great time at Monte Carlo 
Night, this Saturday, Feb. 19 from 6:30 
p.m. to midnight. Gambling will include 
Craps, Wheel of Fortune, Blackjack, Rou- 
lette, and Over and Under Seven. Dona- 
tion is $10 and there will be a cash bar. 
Monte Carlo Night is sponsored by the 
Burlington Jay Cees. Proceeds will benefit 
the Vermont- Special Olympics Associa- 
tion. Come to Monte Carlo Night this 
Saturday at the Elks Club, 925 North 
Ave., Burlington. You’ll have a lot of fun 
and help some very special kids. See you 


there. For more info, call x2597. ROTC Scholarship 


ETV Volunteers Race 
Applications are now being processed 


ETV needs student volunteers to | for two and three-year Army ROTC 
of service in the major field and financiafhelp out during the televised auction, } Scholarships. Army ROTC Scholarships 
need are among the criteriaconsidered, April 7-16. If interested in lining up a || pay for tuition, textbooks, laboratory 
Applications are available from the]slot, contact the ETV Auction Office, || fees, and other purely academic expenses. 


Scholarship cadet 


Rising Sun Meetings 


Rising Sun Coalition is a group of'} 
students working to learn, teach, and take 
action on many social issues including: 
the arms race; environmental legislation; 
nuclear power and alternative energy; El 
Salvador; and Draft Registration. We 
welcome participation by concerned 
students who wish to work on these and 
other issues. We meet each week on 
Wednesday at 7:30 p.m, in the Living and 
Learning Fireplace Lounge. 


lso receive a tax-free 


pent poccnnnnnnnne cet 
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Found - late Saturday nite, the 12th, 
one composite of men of ques- 


Help Wanted Personals _ 


tionable reputations. Willing to ©! There once was a gal named Willy 
return if suitable(?) agreement can #3 who was always kind of silly. So for 
be reached. Call 863-6326 or res- ®= her Birthday I herewith say, Many 


pond to Cynic, c/o the stray (?) cats. _ happy returns Silly Willy. 


homes; sturdy outdoor dogs, 
medium sized mixed breed. Amazing; 
hybrid vigor! See Mom and pups, 
call Lee or Gavin 434-4058. 


= Two New Handknit Icelandic 
: Sweaters. (Tall) M-W 36-38 in 
brown/peach/beige. Women’s : 
small, in blue/grey/beige. Call Jac- : 
@: quie 864-5584. ; 


Cruise Ship Jobs! $14-28,000 a year. 
Carribean, Hawaii, World. Call 
Cruiseworld for Guide, Directory, 
Newsletter. 916-722-1111, ext. Ver- 
mont. 


Students! Fly to Bermuda or 

B Bahamas during spring break! Ber- 

: ®. Car for sale. 1978 Honda Civic. New = muda $362.25, Bahamas $411.85. 

Men! - women! Jobs on ships! , : -_ # Includes air fare, accommodations, 
=. engine and other parts installed in & 

American. Foreign. No experience : August. Just over 4000 miles on the» kitchenettes and much more! Call 
we 


required. Excellent pay. Worldwide new engine. Good gas mileage. Call . Eileen at 655-0098 after 5:30 pm for 
travel. Summer job or career. Send Ee 


Kim after 9 pm at 864-7149. _ further information! 
$3 for information. Seafax, Dept. 2 
Z F-15, Box 2049, Port Angeles, : 


classifieds 


Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a 
week for up to 25 words. $5 for businesses 


oS 


= 
= 


Washington 98362. y Hous ing . Services ae Petes ek 
2 : a e Vermont Cynic 
- ae aoe 
geceraphcap reyes <5 ] We’re looking for a house for four or / Billings Center, UVM 

Adirondack Mountains has open- L ive people, very close to campus, . Alterations, Dressmaking. Jeans, Attn. Classifieds 

ings for counselor - instructors in y starting in August or September. If { skirts, patchwork (at lowest prices in e 
tennis, waterfront (WSI, sailing ski- 7 you can help, call Caroline at : town). Tammy's Seamstress Service, Category: .—s§—s—C—C—s sue Date(s); 

‘ Y, 656-2614 or 656-4412. Please leave A 862-7911. So don’t throw them © 


ing, small crafts), athletics, gym- 
nastics, arts/crafts, pioneering, 
music, photograpy, drama, dance, 
computer, R.N., general counselors. 
Z, \nformation available in Placement 
ZOffice or write: Andrew Rosen, 
Z Point O’Pines Camp, 221 Harvard 
Z Avenue, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 


Message: 


message! away, have’em repaired! 


Ls 


Two Rooms Available. Spacious 


Spear street house, overlooking | Lost / Found 


Y 
WY 
Y 
Yj 
Y 

Uy 
Y 
UY 

Y 
YY 

Y 

Uy 


lake. Two miles from UVM. $140 ; 
per month each plus 1/6 utilities. 
Call 658-0946. 


Lost: Gold ring with diamond-like 
% stone. If found, please call 658-2459 


or 656-2911. Reward. 


y ZOverseas Jobs - Summer/year 


Misc. y 
#. , Oat uM wt es e $3: 
| he Snr! eters. feet rine. Free to good home: Alaskan Lost: Gold colored bar pin with 
A 


SQ QQ," OF 0 


4; 4$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free malamute-German shepherd cross. % white stone, I will shoot myself if I 
#77, info. Write IJC Box 52 - Vt. Corona 7 Male, one year. Call Coleman at don’t find it - much sentimental 
Bi A Del | ; Y value. Call 656-2614 or 656-4412. 
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ACTUALLY, I'LL BE SPENDING 
MY TIME HIKING UP THE STAIRS 
OF THE LIBRARY’ TRYING To 

RESEARCH MY LAB WRITE-UP. 


JM TAKING THE WHOLE WEEKEND OFF 
AND RENTINGA CABIN WITH SOME 
FRIENDS ... We'LL BE JAMMIN ' ALL 


AND You, THEO ? j= H, T'U BE DANG 
us ii SOME HIKING AND 
si SOME EXPLORING | 


/ 
Btwn ICANT WAIT... 1/M TAKING 
ADVANTAGE OF ouk DAY OFF 
MONDAY AND GONG UP To 
MONTREAL / 


hic 
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As Ss 


THURS 2/17 


SPORTS 
| 
: 


Swimming - women, at. New 
England Championship, Spr- 
inofield. Time TBA 


MEETINGS 


: Executive Winterfest Committee 
: at Blundell House. 7:00 
Full Winterfest Committee ai 
Blundell House. 7:30 
Christian Fellowship Meeting, 30] 
: Pomeroy Hall.-6:30 
| Academic Council, 
Lounge. 9:00 
Informational Meeting for UV 
student run Program Council for 
Exceptional Children, basement 
of Ira Alien. 7:00 
Meeting of Graduate Student-Ad- 
visory Council, Baxter's Lounge. 
Sheraton. 9:00 : 


Memorial 


Di Pietro = 


Claire 


— 


ASE” EE Ex 
SEMINAR 
Employee Assistance Program 
sponsors Job Search Skills, register 
in advance, call 656-4288. 2:0 


2:00 


Postwar Psychological Treatment of }- 


Vietnam Vets, 2!2 Jonn Dewey Hail 


5:30 


SA Film, Rude Boys, 8106 Angell 
Lecture Ctr 7. 9:30 & I2 


MUSIC 


Recital, Boritone David Neiweem 
znd Pianist Elizabeth Metcaife. in 

Recital. Halt Music Buildinia, UVM 
lecistone Campus *8:00 


Sundays: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 


Pd RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 
864-0471 oF 658-2115 


a 
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FRI 2/18 


SPORTS. 


Swimming - women, at New 
England Championships, Spr 
inQfield. Time TBA 
Ski - men and women, at Williams 
Camival. Time TBA 


LECTURE 


Workshop on Spiritual Needs of Pa- 
tients, 20) Rowell Bidg., for more in 
fo. Call 656-2544 


SLIDE SHOW 


Professor Peter Seybolt, History 
Dept. will present Slides of Historic 
China, Memonal Lounge, Water 


~ 2 Ary 
Nan, 3:9U 


FILM 


German film, Kie Vertreibung Aus 
Dem Paradies, 2\6 Commons. Liv- 
ing/Learning Ctr: 7:00 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents Murray 
Perahia, Flynn Theater, for more in- 
fo. call 656-3418 
Folk Music, Sweet Corn Broadcasters, 
msored by the Welcome 
wie. College Street Congrega 
fiona! Church, $2. 8:00 


Through February 18, Masks for 
Mardi Gras at Church Street 
Center, Burlington 

2A - 2/28, Paintings of Haitian Artist 
Futz Ducheine, \9 Church Street 
2/8 - 2/22, Rick Salzman, Narrative 
Images, Francis Coloum Gallery. 
Williams Hall, UUM 

1/5 - 4/30, Literary References to 
Wine, from Speciai Collections. 
Bailey/Howe Library, lobby 


Museum In The Mall, sconsored by 
Cooperation of City of Burlington 
and the Fleming Museum 

The Ancient World, Flemina 
Museum, UVM 

Selections From the European and 
American Collections, Fleming 
Museum, UVM 

Selections From the Oliver Orton 
Collection, Fierning Museum, UVM 
Adornments, Fieming Museur 
N/M 


The Vermont Cynic will 
not be published next 
week. Our next issue will 
be Thursday, March 3. 


Deadline for adver- 
tisements, classifieds, let- 
ters and commentaries is 
Monday, Feb. 28 at 5 pm. 


Claire Di Pietro 


FEBRUARY 17, 1983 
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CALENDAR 


SAT 2/19 


SPORTS 


Ski - Mery and women at Williams 
Carnival. Time TBA 


Hockey - men, at New Hamo:- 


shire. 7:30 
Basketball - women, at Connec 
ticut. 8:00 


Swimming - women's champion: 


ship at Springfield. Time TBA 


MUSIC 


FILM 


IRA Film, Fort Apache, 235 ' 
Life Science. 2.30, 7:30 & 9 ct 


MEETING 


Track - men Maine. |2:00 Medieval Club sponsors a : 
Gymnastics - men, at Lowell. 2:00 Montreal's Celtic Band, Brehan Medieval Feast at College Street } 
Gymnastics - women, at Hofstra Seer, at City Hall Auditorium, spon- Congregational Church. $6.50 ; 
with Springfield. 2:00 sored by Champlain Folklore Co- per person. 5.30 ; 
Basketball - men, Boston Univers! op and Mayors Council on the Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen : 
SU N ? 2O Faculty Senate, Mer ; 
Lounge. 415 : 
Panhel Meeting, 302A Loafc:,+ : 
SPORTS 600 | 
Basketball - women, - 
Fisher College. 7:00 H 
MEETING we 
Live Interview with) Mayor Sanders F 
Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel on WRUV, 90.1 on the (ht os; ; 
2 600 ; 
>! 
; 
MON 2/21 ){ TUES 2/22 ){ WED 2/23 ‘ 
Basketball - men. Drexel 7 320 Basketbali - women, at Connec- Women’s Ice Hockey, St } 
ticut. 7:30 Lawrence. 6:30 j 
MEETING Hockey - men, at Clarkson. 7.30 Basketball - men, at Marist 8:00 ; 
Band Rehearsal, ira Allen Chapel LECTU RE 
6:00 i 
Future of Academic Libraries, Aken f 
MEETINGS Lecture Hall, Bailey/Howe. |:/0 ; 
, Arch : 
Vt. Children’s Magazine Weekly Seah ol Meats 5 clea 
Meeting, 302 Lafayette. 5:30 
Rising Sun Coalition, weekly SEMINAR 
; Meeting, Fireplace Lounge, LiVv- Vt. Women’s Health Center spon- 
 ing/Learning Ctr. 7:30 sors Fertility Awareness Class, first ir 
{| Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel! a seres of 4 meetings, call 
| 6:00 863-1386: 7:00 : 
Senate Meeting, open to m 
everyone. Marsh: Lounge, Billings. FILM 
6:00 
The Irish Studies Program presents 
LECTURE furry. The Quiet Man, 2’ 
naf_eaming Ctr. Commen 
Prof. Frank Bryan, Political . 
'Science, and Prof. « Frederick < 
Schmidt, Sociology, lecture on TH VU RS ? PA 
Town Meeting and the Nuclear 
Freeze Vote, Memorial Lounge, 
' Waterman. 7:30 MEETING 
Christian Fellowship Meeting, si 
FILM Pomeroy. Halil. 630 
UVM Sailing Club presents America MISC 
Cup 80 and Heavy Weather Slalom, 
BI06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7 & 9 College Bowl Competition, 72" 
SEMINAR Marsn Life Science 7:00 
Outreach sponsors Strength and FILM 
Skills Seminar, Wright Main SA Film, The Kids Are Alright, Bi0¢ 
Lounge. 7:00 Angeli Lecture Ctr. 7 & 9 30 
MISC THEATER 
College Bowl Competition, 23° Lane Series presents Children of a 
Mersh Life Science. 7:00 Lesser God, Flynn theates 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following corporations must have a credential file set up and must sub- 
mit a resume FOR EACH CORPORARION, in person, to the Center for Career Development on the 
following dates: 
Feb. 22-23 Feb, 22-24 
K-Mart Avco Lycoming 
Mellon Bank Wine & Cheese Informational Meeting for all students interested in a careeer with Mellon or 
in Banking. Monday, Feb. 21, 115 Commons, Living/Learning Ctr, 7-9 pm. 
Lord & Taylor Wine & Cheese Informational Meeting for al! students interested in a career with L&T. 
Thurs, Feb. 24, 115 Commons, Living/Learning Ctr, 7-9:30. 
A Resume and Cover Letter Typing Service is now being offered at the Career Development Office. Our 
typists can see students on Mon, (11-1:30), Wed. (7-9 pm), and Fri, (12-5). Students must sign up for an 
appt. to meet with the typist on above days/times, 
Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Staff. See below for further details. 
Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 
Tues, 2/22 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 
Wed. 2/23 3-5 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 
5-7 pm, 216 “How to Interview” 
Thur.2/24 2:30 pm, CCD “How to Interview” e 
Career Clarification Groups will be conducted by CCD. A five-week session will commence on Thur, , 
Mar. 10. All students interested must call the Center, 656-3450, to sign up for these groups, There is a : 
limit of 12 people per group. , 
35 ee 
‘ * 
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BUSCH. The official beer of The Charlie Daniels Band 


St Lous. Mo 


¢ Anheuser Busch. inc 


*" sity over a dispute with the 


is presently majoring in History 


UVM Housing Contract: Fair or Flawed? 


A Student Complaint An Administrative Repeal 


VOLUME Clll NUMBER 6 MARCH 3, 1983 


By Scott Stevens 

“What we have tried to do with communications in 
general, is to make things as clear as possible for the 
student,” said UVM Dean of Students Keith Miser, 
speaking of the UVM Housing Contract. Miser, who 
was Director of Residential Life from 1971-1975, 
could not comment specifically on the Beth Tanz- 
man case (see opposite article), but stressed that 
the contract which now exists is straight-forward 
and adequate for the housing needs at UVM. 

Miser said one cannot possibly put every- 
thing in a contract, “for it would be useless if it 
were 25 pages long with thousands of small 
print words.” He said the UVM contract is 
effective because it consists of only funda- 
mental elements needed to satisfy both par- 
ties: the student and the University. The 

contract, he continued, has a reasonable 


‘ By Amy Reyelt 
I was bummed,” said UVM junior Beth Tanzman. “I called Residentig 


would be a $100 fee if I wanted to break it.” 
Last spring Tanzman hired a lawyer 


Department of Residential Life. 
According to Tanzman, who 


and Religion, she decided in April® 
of 1982 to live on campus another 

year in order to take advantage of a 
Living/Learning program entitled 
Oriental Philosophy. She was advised ® 
by the religion department to enter the} 


; 909" : ‘ 
program because of the Asian concentra- ee ei release method for all parties, “especial- 
. : = : awe ane : 7 - 
tion of her major. Tanzman’s decision was aetenetot om eo m ly in the case of students with so 
ue ae . . . 
A many unknown variables in their 


a deliberate one. 

“I chose Living/Learning because 
wanted a program in sync with my lifestyle... oe 
my decision to live on campus was not 
predicated by four walls — I wanted something 
more,” she said. 


lives.” 

Miser said he favors this “escape” 
clause because it allows the Univer- 
sity to deal with exceptional cases 
which should be eligible for 


elease, but are not stated on 
the contract. Rather than 
revising the contract when~ 
ever a special case arises, this 
clause usually solves the 
problem, he said. 

Miser is adamant about keeping 
the contract clear and concise to avoid unnec- 
cessary confusion. “As it stands now, the con- 
tract isn’t unclear at all. You sign this contract and you 

are saying I will live in a Residential Life hall. 
Miser elaborated on the escape clause, specifying four 
unstated reasons which the University. sees as educationally appropriate for 
conttact release without a penalty fee. First, he said, a severe and provable financial 
cont'd. on page 16 


On April 15, 1982 Tanzman was assigned a. 
single. room in Living/Learning, and on April 20 
she signed the, housing contract with Residential 
Life. Tanzman finished school and went home for 
the summer. Soon after she received a letter from 
UVM which stated that the Oriental Philosophy 
program had been cancelled due to insufficient inter- 
est, and that Tanzman should contact the director of 
Living/Learning before June 12 in order to choose 
another program, Tanzman informed Residential Life she 
wanted to get out of her contract and was told there was a 
$100 fee for breaking it. 

“ think the penalty ($100 fee) was ridiculous and 

unjust,” she said. “I hadn’t broken anything. Residential Life ¥ 
cont'd. on page 14 


| Sanders Sweeps City Electorate 


E in BE, By Maggie Hayes 
Ts, _ ee “: é “Tt’ll never happen again. He’s a one- 
term mayor.” 

Joyce Desautels, former 
Burlington Alderwoman, 1982 


‘“‘He’s not going to get 50 percent of 

the city, but he’s going to get his 40 per- 
cent.~ 

UVM political science professor 

Garrison Nelson as quoted in 

the New York Times on 

Feb. 28, 1983 


Well, what do you know? With a 
record turn-out of 13,000 voters Tues- 
day, Burlington voters proved the above 
opinions wrong. Not only did Bernard 
Sanders, a self-proclaimed socialist, 
prove he can be a two-term mayor, but 
he also drew support from more than 
half of the city’s vote — according to 
unofficial results, 52.1 percent. 

Sanders has a clear mandate in Bur- 
lington — it was not an accidental fluke 
that he captured over 50 percent of the 
vote this time around. 

As the 41-year-old Brooklyn native 
strode into the tightly packed victory 
party at Minerva’s Restaurant, red-faced, 


cont'd. on page 9 
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Getyour career off toa flying start while you're still in college. 


This is a great opportunity for men who — school and civilian flying lessons during 
want to be leaders and have the drive to your senior year. And in PLC law we can 
earn the respect and self-confidence of guarantee summer employment in the — ten-week session. 
a Marine Corps Officer. "legal field while you're gaining your If you're entering college or are already 
You can get started on a great career advanced degree in law. on your way to a degree, check out the # 
with us while you're still in college and There are no interruptions of classes, Marine Corps Platoon Leaders Class. 
earn up to $100 a month in the Marine no on-campus drills or uniforms during | Make an appointment with your Marine 
Corps Platoon Leaders Class (PLC). In the school year. Initial training can be Corps Officer Selection Officer through 
PLC aviation we can guarantee flight done in one of two ways. Freshmen and your college placement center, 


sophomores train in two six-week sum- —s ; 
mer sessions and juniors have one 
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By Joshua Prince 


Given the number of pizzerias acces- 
: sible to the UVM student, and given the 
mee varying quality of pizza available, the 
Cynic has taken upon itself the responsi- 
bility of sampling and evaluating the pro- 
ducts offered by these various establish- 
ments, so that other students may best 
put to use those funds embezzled from 
their parents. 

The following criteria were used in 
judging the pies: those ordered were 
_either medium or small, all with mush- 
rooms and sausages. In each pizza, we 
looked for crisp, moderately thick crusts 
with a chewy edge, tangy sauce with a 
distinctive tomato flavor, an abundance 
of gooey white mozzarella cheese, a 
generous, even spread of toppings, and a 
reasonable price. We also considered 
delivery time, temperature, size and 
other factors. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, of those 
pizzas tasted, the bottom slot was occu- 
pied by Ken’s Pizza. At the peak of the 
Friday evening call-in pizza rush hour, 

doesn’t 


hint of fen- 
nel, it screams 
of it. 3 


he pizza 


f 


Ken’s had a respectable delivery time of 
42 minutes. Ken’s delivers only medium 


and large pies, a medium being sufficient . 


for three people. Ken’s problems began 
with the crust. The edge wasn’t Bad, but 
_ toward the center, 
disappeared. Ken’s, however, desérves 
commendation for their cheese, which 
_ was melted liberally about the pizza. 
Ken’s pizza parted with the Cynic over 
____ the toppings, There was about an inch of 
_ ground (as opposed to sliced) sausage on 
the pizza, with scattered dabblings of 
mushrooms. The rub was this: inter- 
Spersed in this blend were hundreds of 
_ tiny seeds, fennel if we are not mistaken. 
_ Usually a hint of spice is enough, but 
is Ken’s pizza doesn’t hint of fennel, it 
_ screams of it, Crust, sauce, cheese and 
toppings were all permeated by this 
overpowering flavor. One last complaint 
were cut unevenly, The price 
se for this rey near-fiasco? A relatively 
| steep $7.09, 
A step above Ken’s was Big Ben’s 
_ Pizza. Big Ben’s doesn’t deliver, but is a 
eee 


walk for any student in the main 
Vicinity, Big Ben’s is one of the 
pizza” parlors in existence that 
Ae esn't Offer single slices. Instead, you 
_ ‘must purchase either a snack (a near meal 
ee one), gourmet (slightly larger than the 
Be ole # small pie), or family (large) sized 
. ple. The cost for a gourmet pie with 
| “rooms and sausage is $5.76. If sci 
fore you pick up your pizza, i 
be ready by the time you aro 
22a, on the whole, was good. The 


the crust nearly . 


crust, in our sample a whole wheat one, 
had a distinctive and pleasant flavor. The 
sauce was mediocre, Cheese was the 
pizza’s weakest point, in its noticeable 
dearth, Its plentitude of toppings was the 
pizza’s saving grace, The pie wasn’t 
earth-shattering, but certainly respec- 
table. 

We now come to the world-renowned 
Domino’s Pizza. Domino’s, the lifeblood 
of every college student, is a pizza making 
machine. The people who take your 
telephone order have a standardized pitch 
that is rattled off in a numbet of seconds, 
Your order is taken quickly and is follow- 
ed by the familiar “thatwillbe$5.75, 
shouldbethereinthirty minutesandwedon’t 
acceptchecks.” And the name of their 
game is efficiency. Domino’s had a 
remarkable 25 minute delivery time, still 
hot. But we’d like to clear up some 
common comments about Domino’s. No, 
the crust doesn’t taste like the cardboard 
box it comes in. No, after a party with 
Domino’s pizza, the domino effect does 


Cynic on Pizza: 


In Quest of the Best 


not occur, and everyone who has eaten 
the pizza doesn’t fall down and die, 


Domino’s provides consistent, medium 
quality pizza, delivered promptly for a 
reasonable price (just like it says in their 
ads), and the ever present coupons help 
lower the price considerably. The crust is 
above average, although slightly under- 
cooked. Although there could be more 
cheese, there was a distinguishable layer 
between mozzarella and sauce, Domino’s 
has one over on Big Ben’s because of its 
lethargic possibilities: you can lie in bed, 
dial Domino’s and have a meal delivered 
to your room in under a half-hour, Small 
but tasty mushrooms and a covering of 
chunky sausages complimented the pizza, 
Not bad at all. 

Now we’ll move into the upper eche- 
lons of the pizza hierarchy, The follow- 
ing can, in our opinion, be considered the 
top two pizzerias in Burlington, Runner 
up goes to Zachary’s Pizza, on Pearl 
Street. Zach’s is a haunt for many off and 
on-campus students, And understandably 


so. Although it is a bit of a hike down 
Pearl Street, it is well worth it, Zachary’s 
has superior pizza, as good if not better 
than some pizza available in New York. 
$7.10 will get you a delicious mushroom 
and sausage pie, suitable for three, And 
because it comes from the oven to your 
plate, it’s piping hot. But be on your 
guard, because the molten cheese can 
impair your speech for life. The crust 
resembles the thickness one may find in 
Chicago, is crisp from center to edge, and 
is covered with tangy sauce. Two draw- 
backs were the overly salty taste of the 
sauce, and the slightly sparse cheese. 
Otherwise, this was first class pizza. 

The envelope, please, And the winner 
of the Vermont Cynic Big Cheese Award 
goes to... Filomena’s Pizza. The words of 
one of the tasters said it all: ‘‘This is the 
best pizza I have ever had.” Not one 
ounce an overstatement, either. Filo- 
mena’s pizza is an exercise in culinary 
excellence. The thick, Sicilian crust is 
reminiscent of well toasted French bread 
with an especially crunchy edge. The 


T his is the = 
| best pizza 
I have ever had. 


sauce reminded many of their mother’s 
best efforts in spaghetti sauce. As much 
as this may sound like a commercial, the 
sauce was deep red and spicy, with a 
definite tomato flavor. And if cheese is 
your love, then Filomena should be your 
wife. Pools of milky white, fresh mozza- 
rella cover the scrumptious two under- 
layers. We’ve not even reached the 
toppings yet! The sausage and mush- 
rooms On our sample could make a meal 
on their own. Mushrooms are large, fresh, 


and in near excess. The sausage, distri- 
buted in big chunks, has a flavor all its 
own that complements the pizza marve- 
lously. Need we say more? Filomena’s 
is a taste experience. A small pie, consist- 
ing of four square pieces of ambrosia, is 
$6.19, and will be enough for two people. 
Though the one hour delivery time is 
long, the wait will quickly be forgotten 
when you sink your teeth into the pizza. 


How did we fund this review? Some- 
time last semester, I called home and 
whined about the dire need for some 
money with which I could replenish the 
points on my SAGA meal card. Being the 
compassionate and easily deceived per- 
sons that mothers are, my mom mailed 
me a check for $100. And being the 
dishonest, conniving and _ irresponsible 
person that college students are, I took 
the check to the Howard Bank, where I 
promptly cashed it. For the next two 
weeks, this Cynic pizza reviewer subsisted 
on a diet consisting solely of pizza and 
Pepsi. e 


editorial 


If it’s true that publications aimed at the top of the 
market are recession-proof, those fortunate and talented 
enough to be employed with Conde Nast Publications Inc. 
latest legacy can rest assured they won’t need to look for jobs 


in the future. 


Following an advertising hype that has whet the ap- 
petites of nothing but the most haughty of intellectuals, 
VANITY FAIR has hit the newsstands this month after a 


47-year sleep. 


The avant-garde magazine invented by Conde Nast for 
the reading rich survived 22 years before falling into the clut- 
ches of the Depression and featured the likes of Aldous Hux- 
ley, Dorothy Parker, P.G. Wodehouse, Edmund Wilson, and 
the works of Picasso, Cecil Beaton, and Edward Steichen. 

The list of contributors for the premiere issue which is 
introduced with a centaur emitting abstract smoke from its 
pipe, is just as impressive, and remains in the avant garde 


tradition of the old issues. 


The complete text of Nobel Prize winner Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez’s 120-page novel Chronicle of a Death Foretold, is 
accompanied by a poignant gallery of Richard Amidon 
photographs to be exhibited at the Amon Carter Museum in 
Fort Worth, Texas in 1985; shots by Rolling Stone’s Annie 
Leibovitz; Pulitzer Prize critic Martin Bernheimer; author 
Nora Ephron; James Merrill whose Divine Comedies was 
awarded a Pulitzer in 1977; Walter Lippmann’s biographer 
Ronald Steel; Robert Stone; Calvin Trillin; Gore Vidal; and 
first serial rights to V.S. Naipaul’s autobiography have been 


purchased by the magazine. 


It has been said that New York Times book critic John 
Leonard left the Times to join the magazine (for $ 80,000 a 


year). 


With paintings of Alfred Hitchcock by Andy Warhol and 
an almost surrealistic spread on composer Richard Wagner, 
free-lancers contributing to VANITY FAIR can count on $1 


per word. 


Despite the fact that the magazine is over 50 percent 
decadent ads, the graphics, paintings, photos, profiles, 
reviews, and literary works are all of the highest caliber. 
Even the ads, inappropriate as they are for those under the 


-1$100,000 bracket, look good enough to eat. 


For once, a magazine’s intellectual quality will probably 
overmatch its profits. The price to read, look and fantasize is 
$3 — quite a hike from the 35‘ price tag of 1936, but a small 
sum for the treasure chest: inside. 


Cleary Clarified 


To the Editor: 

I was surprised and pleased 
with how much Lynn Cline 
incorporated in her news story 
about the essay contest being 
sponsored by Cooperative Cam- 
pus Ministry and the Newman 
Center. There is only one section 
that I want to clarify where I am 
quoted as saying that the libera- 
ted man whose feminine side is 
developed may be religious. (So 
far so good.) This statement is 
immediately followed by 
“whereas women are more likely 
to be diffuse.” It simply does 
not follow. ‘Religious’ seems to 
be pitted against ‘diffuse.’ 

To put it a little more 
precisely, some _ psychologists 
hypothesize that there are differ- 
ent levels of consciousness or 
awareness. The diffuse level of 
consciousness is characterized as 
feminine. The focused type of 
awareness is characterized as 
masculine. It must be empha- 
sized that feminine and mascu- 
line in this psychological context 
refer to different modes or 
categories of being, not exclu- 
sively to be identified with male 
and female. For example, the 
artist or creative person is more 
likely to have a diffuse type of 
consciousness, being aware of 
many aspects at the same time. 
Obviously not all artists or 
creative persons are women! 
More recently this type of 
consciousness has also been 
described as contextual, tending 


to see things more in context chairman. 


—J.K. 


rather than focusing in on speci- 
fic data. 

A diffuse type of conscious- 
ness does not necessarily dispose 
or prevent someone’s being reli- 
gious. It might make him or her 
aware of the connectedness of 
being (i.e., a religious dimension 


_of being). The notion of differ- 


ent levels of awareness can be 
very helpful when it comes to 
communications. It promotes 
understanding to realize that not 
everybody arrives at the bottom 
Jine in the same way. Thank 
you, Lynn, for an otherwise fine 
hews story. 

Sincerely, 

Roddy O’Neil Cleary 

Cooperative Campus 

Ministry 


Ulterior Motives 


To the Editor: 

The Student Association has 
taken a positive step forward by 
taking advertisements in the 
Cynic to promote its activities. 
However, there was one dis- 
tressing problem: were these ads 
designed to do the above or was 
there another goal, obvious to 
some yet subliminally put for- 
ward? It seems that such adver- 
tisements are the responsibility 
of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee unless, as may be the case, 
each committee will be given 
its own space in the future, More 
importantly, when a commit- 
tee’s activities are listed, the 
entire committee should be 
credited as a unit, not solely the 


" BURLINGTON IS BACK IN THE News AGAIN, As 
BERNARD SANDERS HAS RE- CAPTURED HIS. PosiTIN 
AS MAYOR OF THAT CITY... AS THIS NEWS SpeEADs 
OVER MUCH OF THE COUNTRY, MANY ARE ASKING 
WHAT WILL HAPPEN UNDER SANDERS’ CONTINUED 
FHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM, WHILE MANY MORE 
ARE ASKING WHERE BURLINGTON Is /” 


I was upset to see S.A.’s 
(and thus students’) funds used 
to promote the image of one 
person. I am referring, of course, 
to the S.A. Information Page, 
henceforth known as the ‘‘Mark 
Mermel Promotional Advertise- 
ment.” By not only placing his 
name in strategic locations, but 
also by accentuating his own 
activities with heavy: type, Mr. 
Mermel seems to be_ taking 
responsibility for everything 
done by his committee. Finally, 
if any of us “would like to 
discuss any of these issues with” 


the Academic Affairs Commit- | 


tee, we should “feel free to 
call...” Mr. Mermel! What’s 
wrong with everyone else?! 
I do not know Mr, Mermel 

— neither personally nor regard- 
ing his duties and effectiveness 
in the S.A. In fact, I imagine he’s 
a hard worker and maybe he’s a 
nice guy to sit and have a-beer 
with. But I question his methods 
to achieve whatever his goal may 
be; perhaps he is promoting 
himself for some sort of public 
event. 

Sincerely, 

Stu Helms 


Beauty Needed 


To the Editor: 

Coming from a large univer- 
sity such as Ohio State, I fully 
agree with the “pro” side of the 
necessity to. add space to the 
Billings Student Center. I was 
appalled at the extremely 
limited, if not unusable office 
space which is only available to a 
very small percentage of student 
organizations at UVM. Student 
organizations need adequate 
space to serve the student body 
properly. 

I also agree with the need to 
expand the cafeteria area, It 
seemed very crowded even 
during the off hours of the day. 

The thing I whole-heartedly 
disagree with is that the focus of 
the building will shift to the 
addition which will connect 
Billings ‘to Ira Allen Chapel. 
Supposedly, this is being done 
because of the ‘“‘deteriorating” 
condition of the interior of 

* Billings Center, 

First of all, I noticed 
absolutely no deterioration 
either outside, or (especially) 

| inside the building. Secondly, 
the beauty of the building 


(along with its heritage to 
thousands of UVM students over 


many decades) lies in the inter- 
ior of the original section. 
The shift of the focus away 


‘from the original building would 


essentially destroy the beauty of 
the ‘most magnificent and his- 
toric” structure on your campus. 
I think a way must be found to 
keep the original building as the 
focus of the student center’s use. 
In this way, future generations 
of Vermonters (and_ outsiders 
like me) can enjoy what has 
weathered time much _ better 
than most of you think. 
Sincerely: 2.e ees 3 
Alexander L. McCurry 


Poker In Politics 


To the Editor: 

I love to play poker. I play 
hunches, bluff whenever’l think 
I can get away with it, and 
frequently misrepresent the 
strength of my hand. There 
are only two rules I invariably 
follow: I always tell my wife I 
win and I never bet more than I 
can afford to lose. 


Recently I was reading Time 


magazine’s cover story entitled 
“Nuclear Poker’ and learned 
that President Reagan was no 
stranger to the tactics of poker. 
Naturally the rules are somewhat 
different, the players more 
serious, and of course the stakes 
are much higher. But the dyna- 
mics are essentially the same. 
The President, like any good 
poker player, wants to draw and 
develop as powerful a hand as 
possible. It is from the strength 
of the cards he holds and the 
chips he controls that he can 
negotiate with the Soviets, That 
is how it should be. 

The problem is that both 
players are playing for more 
than either one can afford to 
lose. Things get worse if you 
believe the conventional wisdom 
that says even the winner loses 
in a nuclear showdown. It seems 
to me that some international 


| house rules should be adopted to 


prevent the unlimited raise. In 
fact, I'd like to see both Presi- 
dent Reagan and_ President 
Andropov stop their nuclear 
defense raising and slowly begin 
to remove some chips from the 
table, I bet the whole world 
might sleep better, And I'd 
probably be able to keep playing 
poker until I’m an old, old man, 
Paul Ohlson 
Montpelier, VT 
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—commentary 
Propaganda: 


In the Eye of the Beholder 


By Maria Albee 
Propaganda: Any systema- 
tic, widespread deliberate indoc- 
trination, or plan for such indoc- 
trination: now often used in a 
derogatory sense, connoting 
deception or distortion, 


The decision by the USS, 
Justice Department to label 
three Canadian films as “politi- 
cal propaganda” was rationalized 
with a claim that the Canadian 
Government was attempting to 

“influence a segment of the U.S. 
public.” Two of the films are about acid rain while 
one deals with the consequences of nuclear war. 
Along with footage of the atomic bombs dropped 
on Japan during WWII, the latter film features Dr. 
Helen Caldicott, speaking on behalf of the Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility. This film has been 
nominated for an Academy Award, 

The Justice Department stated last Friday 
that a political disclaimer was required everytime 
one of these films is shown, In addition, they 
insisted that the U.S. government be provided with 
the names of the organizations or individuals 
requesting the films. In this way, the government 
will be better aware of the locations of those 
hotbeds of subversive activity in the U.S., enabling 
recognition of those who dare to question or 
refuse the voice of reason emanating from Wash- 
ington. 

By labeling these three films propaganda, the 
Reagan administration reveals its fear that the 
American public may be contaminated by anti- 
industrial and anti-military thinking. But who 


© 


By Stephen Kelly 

The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) has issued a new 
policy requiring federally funded birth 
control clinics to notify parents after 
filling a minor’s contraceptive prescrip- 


Opponents and supporters of the 
policy continuously appeal to common 
sense. Opponents argue the rule will 
increase the number of unwanted teenage 
pregnancies, They suggest sexually active 
minors, not wanting parental involve- 
ment, will continue without the protec- 
tion of birth control. Some American 
Civil Liberties Union 
claimed the new policy will result in 
33,000 more _pregnancies per annum. 
Clearly, this would be contradictory to 
the legislated purpose of federally funded 
birth control clinics. 


availability of birth control has led to the 
explosion of teenage sex and promiscuity, such 
Again common sense cannot ignore the 


has continued to grow despite the large 


pregnancy and contraception, 
continence.among minors. 


and effect of the HHS rule, stubborn 


of values: pro-choice vs, pro-life. The 
appeals to common sense become purely 
intuitive, and the real argument of 
constitutionality becomes obscured by 
the slanderous cries of right-to-lifers and 
Planned Parenthood volunteers, 

The issue is rights. Does a minor have 
the right to guardianship? Does a minor’s 
right to privacy and personal discretion 
exclude the parents’ legal and moral 
responsibility to their children? To 
answer these questions we must examine 
a minor’s rights. 

A minor does not have the right to 
sue, or to be sued, For this reason, every 


decides what is truth and what is 
propaganda in matters concern- | 
ing public health and the future | 
of human life on earth? 

On February 3, Ronald Rea- 
gan proclaimed 1983 as the Year 
of the Bible. This, it seems, is a 


By Nick Bellamy 
Our society has become so 
large and complex that the 
nature of politics has become 
this way as well. Special interest 
groups, the media, and Gallup 


minor has an adult guardian (generally 
the parents) who assumes that minor’s 
right of consent and acts on their behalf. 
So, doctors will not ‘administer penicillin 
without parental consent and schools 
require parental permission before a child 
tion. may receive aspirin. 
parents not be notified when their minor 
child receives a contraceptive prescrip- 
tion? By not informing the parents, the 
child’s rights are being waived. The birth 
control clinic is giving the child the right 
of consent when he does not legally have 
it. This denial of a minor’s rights must be 
rectified. 
lawyers have The . 
defends the child’s right to guardianship 
and the parents’ rights as guardians. This 
is poignantly exemplified in the case of a 
sexually active 15-year-old, According to 
Vermont 
Supporters counter that-the growing person under 16 engaging in a sexual act 
is guilty of rape, regardless of consent. In 
circumstances, the minor alone 
cannot press.charges, the minor alone 
facts: the problem of teenage pregnancies does not have adult rights, and therefore 
can only prosecute with the help of a 
scale funding of public school sex educa- guardian. Are we not ethically responsible 
tion and birth control clinics. Supporters to inform the parents, that their child is 
hope the new policy will introduce a sexually active? Doesn’t the parent as 
third, more responsible choice between legal guardian have an undeniable respon- 
that of sibility for that child? 
By not informing the parents, the 
Some will call these opposing claims birth control 
an argument. I consider them’a pointless restricting the minor’s rights to guardian- 
political joust. Speculating on the utility ship, and wholely denying the parents’ 
rights as guardians. The new HHS policy 
belligerents reduce the issue to a choice is a considerate move to restore the rights 
of parents and their children, e 


Christian ideology. 


keep deeply ingrained Christian ethics on the fore- 
front. of our society. Could it be that propaganda 
is in the eye of the beholder? As soon as someone 
begins to tell me that they know what’s good for 
me, I begin to question their motivations. Turning 
eyes upwards means not looking around at the 
blaring inequalities of life on earth, 

I believe that the society we live in must be 
dramatically altered if we are to retain our per- 
sonal freedoms of thought and expression. The 
best way to ensure such freedom is to outlaw all 
forms of censorship. Although this approach leads 
to problems like Nazi marches and the exploita- 
tion of women and children in pornography, I 
think I would prefer it to rule by the decree of 

“moral experts.”” The Friday ruling by the Justice 
Department is the first step toward a blatant 
dictatorship over the types of information allowed 
to reach the American public. Are we willing to 
trust the experts? They believe they know what’s 
im our best interest, but don’t forget, so does Jerry 
Falwell. e 


systematic attempt to indoctri- 
nate the American public with, 
I consider : 
the publicity for the Year of the | 
Bible to be an invasion of my | 
privacy. It is a harmful though: 
° perhaps well meaning ploy to, 


Squeal Rule 


polls dominate politics so much’ 


that people do not stop to think 
of how it was done in the past. 
Traditional methods of debating 
and voting over issues is practi- 
cally extinct. Yet, in South 
Hero, as well as many other 
Vermont communities, grass 
roots democracy is ‘still in 
existence, 

I really didn’t know what to 
expect when I walked into the 
town meeting in South Hero, I 
did get some funny looks from 
the town residents. (“Who are 
you, stranger?”) A man sitting 
next to me was kind enough to 
show me the ‘“‘warning”’ which 
stated that “All residents of 
South Hero are hereby warned 
to congregate on March first to 
discuss the following articles.” A 
list of the various articles to be 
discussed followed, Most of the 
issues concerned the allocation 
of funds for upkeep of the Fire 
Department, the local school 
system, the town library, the 
athletic field, town roads, and 
the town cemetery. Also 
included was a proposal to raise 
money for the new town truck. 


The Town Meeting 


The clerk read each article 
out loud, and the residents 
discussed it. When the discussion 
ran its course, the vote was 
taken in Parliamentary fashion. 
“All in favor say ‘aye’, opposed 
say ‘nay’.” Because the residents 
unanimously favored many of 
the issues, not much discussion 
was needed. There were, how- 
ever, a couple of hotly debated 
topics. The residents disagreed 
over a large sum of money to be 
raised by taxes for improvement 
of the Fire Department. I believe 
that those residents who were 
opposed changed their minds 
when one man said, “I realize 
that it’s an emotional issue to 
spend money, but it’s also an 
emotional issue when your barn 
is burning down and you’re 
waiting for the Fire Department 
to come and save what you’ve 
worked so hard for.’’ Needless to 
say, the ‘ayes’ took that one. 
Another lively debate concerned 
how much was to be spent on 
the new town truck, and how 
the money was going to be 
raised. After much debate, 
$7,000, through taxes, was 
agreed upon. One not so close 
vote involved the question of 
calling for Nuclear Arms Reduc- 
tion talks. There were some who 


cont’d. on next page 


“squeal” rule, 


Why should the 


our lives. 


HHS policy of notification 


abortion. 


Statute 3252 para. 3, any | fit. Remember, 


clinics are dangerously 


tion about 
anyone. The 


By Bob Bennett 
The Christian New Right are once their next 
again on the scene with the idea of the 


New Right’s activities designed to control 
It is part of a larger “war on 
sex”. which includes stopping the ERA 
(says Jerry. Falwell, 
“weaker vessel’? to be kept under the 
“Lordship of Jesus Christ’), imposing provided 
prayer in schools, the censorship of books 
and movies ‘and the re-positioning of 
government in the very private matter of 


believes that you can live only if you live 
according to their standards. 

As far as the “‘squeal’’ rule is con- problem 
cerned, information between patient and 
doctor should be kept private. No one 
should be forced to reveal any informa- 
themselves or others to 
“squeal” rule is a violation 
of the right to free speech, since the 
corollary of being free to speak is to be 
free not to speak. Thus, it is just one 
more example of government. intrusion 
into our private lives, 


which would 


“squeal” 


privatize 


Cue 


the New Right is now and not wait until 


concerned with human liberty should 
notify oppose the 
parents if their daughter is purchasing Right. 
birth control devices at a clinic. 

This, however, is only one of the related to the “squeal” rule and I think 
that it serves the liberals right. The 


However, 


for ever getting government involved in 
women are the family planning activities. The right -to 
have an abortion is not the “right” to be 


payers. The liberals who think that 
government is beneficial should prepare 
to face the facts. The fact is the hazard of 
government 

The New Right is very similar in its makes it 
tactics to Nazis and Communists who 
wish to mold society in the way they see 


control the activities of. those agencies. 
Fortunately, many Planned Parenthood 
the New Right is the agencies, 
organization that thanks God for ‘‘pun- 
ishing” people through the herpes virus. 
But the most distressing thing about the 
New Right is that they claim to be the 
upholders of American tradition. This is 
absolutely unbelievable. 


offices who receive governmental sup- 
port, are beginning to realize the prob- 
lems of government and are beginning to 
rely entirely on private charitable contri- 


butions. Certainly, this is the way they 
The American should go. 


tradition is based on liberty and freedom, The 
the freedom to live your life in any 
manner you see fit as long as you respect 


lished. It simply is not the government’s 
business to get involved with private or 
the rights of others. The New Right family matters. On the other hand, 
government agencies should begin to 


manently out of the hands of: Ronald 
Reagan and the New Right. e 


Some people may argue that the 
“squeal” rule in itself is not too impor- 


ber, this is just the first step of the New 
Right in 
illegal, 
sexuality, censor what we see and what 
we read, and toughen laws regarding the 
use and sale of drugs. The time to stop 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


current issue. The next issue's ques- 
tant and should be tolerated, But remem- tion is; Should housing contracts with 
UVM be less binding? Responses must 
its efforts to make abortion be in the Cynic office in apr bee 
stamp out feminism and homo- ment by noon on Monday, ¥ 


move. Anyone who is 
“squeal”? rule and the New 


there is another issue 


rule is what the liberals deserve 


with an abortion by the tax- 


family planning agencies 
possible for the government to 


and other family planning 


“squeal”? rule should be abo- 


their operations so that this 
can be avoided and kept per- 


_. Wat : vee be 


——— 


Se ae ae 


believed, along with President 


_ Reagan, that we need a strong. 


defense to ward off the Soviet 
threat. A count was needed, but 
the ‘ayes’ still took that one. 
After their debates, the 
residents cast aside their dis- 
agreements and gathered in the 
back of the room to have 
home-made soup, sandwiches, 
cake, and coffee. (Perhaps the 
money raised by this could go 
towards the new town truck.) 
There are very few places in 
the United States with a town 
meeting like South Hero’s, Even 
here in Vermont, town meeting 
may be dwindling down to 
figurehead importance. Yet, it is 
a tradition which shows that 
while many changes and deve- 
lopments in politics take place as 
our society grows and becomes 
more complex, some things 
remain the same. Grass Roots 
Democracy, as our forefathers 
practiced it, is not dead yet. 
It is still alive and well right here 
in South Hero, Vermont. 8 
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Bandaid for Global Greenhouse 


Lecturer Outrages UVM Students 


Harvard lecturer, Thomas 
Schelling, lulled prominent pro- 
fessors and their wives while a 
UVM student minority writhed 
in the back row. He suggested a 
massive dike construction 
program around the continental 
coasts to abate the consequences 
of global climatic change result- 
ing from continued overuse of 
fossil fuels. Burning fossil fuels 
produces carbon dioxide which 
builds up in the atmosphere. 
Higher levels of carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere insulate the 
earth and trap the sun’s heat. 
This is known as the “Green- 
house Effect.” 

Schelling said there would 
be an inevitable global warming 


that we must plan for and 
accommodate. The three degree 
Celcius change that we will 


experience in the next hundred 


years will bé greater than any 
change that has occurred in the 
last 10,000 years. The tempera- 
ture rise would cause polar caps 
to melt, resulting in a 15 foot 
rise in sea level, His main thesis 
was that we can adapt to the 
consequences with technical 
solutions such as the outrageous 
global dike construction project. 

Some people feel that we 
should attack the problem at the 
cause; Schelling said that if you 
take away the symptoms there is 
no longer a problem, “As far as 
I’m concerned if there are no 
symptoms there is no disease. As 
long as the disease doesn’t hurt 
you, immobilize you, or kill 
you it is not a disease.’ It is 
clear that our lecturer has 
overlooked mental insanity. 

We feel that this bandaid 
approach to global problems is 


‘lenge 


irresponsible and inappropriate. 
We believe that humankind’s 
challenge is to live peacefully 
and. in balance with nature; not 
to dominate and upset the 
balance of the ecosystem. 
Schelling openly admitted to 
having a defeatist attitude 
toward global cooperation and 
preventative measures to avoid 
climate change. We feel that this 
attitude is self-destructive and 
extremely unhealthy. We chal- 
the Political Science 
Department to bring another 
lecturer to campus who offers a 
problem solving approach which 
is sensible and _ ecologically 
sound, e 


Geri Quintero 
Ted Flanigan 
John Rodgers 
Peter Lilienthal 


* 


Here’s your chance to track down a great taste and 


cash in on some exciting prizes! 


Anyone knowing the whereabouts of this dangerously delicious case 
of Labatt's 50, missing from the Frostbite Saloon in Northern Canada, 
will be eligible for a $300 CASH REWARD. 


pat 


VERMONT CYNIC 


The mystery location refers to s hypothetical off campus 


Authorized by Sgt. Friendly of the 
Northwest Mounted Police 


Warning: 


for clues. 


MARCH 3, 1983: 


The dreadful cads responsible for 

this terrible crime may be using this 

very newspaper for their despicable 
activities, so keep your eyes open 


Must be of legal age to participate 


* 


Imported by 
Labott Importers, Inc., 
Amherst, NY 


location and not an actual Labatt's 50 case or any facsimile. Contest void where prohibited by law. Contest closes March 25,1983. 


Full details and entry forms available at participating retailers. 


UVM 
Library: 


To Be or Not to Be 


By Samuel Bartlett 

I have a question: When is a 
library not a library? I will tell 
you: When it is the UVM library 
on a weekday night. 

Last Wednesday night I was 
in there, attempting to study for 
an exam, and I had one heck of 
a time believing I. was in any 
kind of ‘“‘quiet study area.” It 


was a distracting, frustrating 
experience. The noise in the air 
was thick enough to stuff 


pillows with. Smoke was wafting 
in from the all-night study area. 
Bottles were clinck-clancking. 
Food crunched and gurgled. The 
whole first floor resembled, 
more than anything else, some 
sort of student social club. I am 
not at all against social clubs, 
but I am picky when it comes to 
libraries being quiet and free of 
smoke in non-smoking areas. 

This was not the first time 
I’d been distracted while study- 
ing; I have had problems with 
the library for a few years now, 
and I know many others who 
share my frustration with the 
present atmosphere. 

This semester in my Psych, 
234 class (The Psychology of 
Social and Environmental 
Change) a group of dissatisfied, 
library-going students like 
myself coalesced and decided to 
do a project to in some way 
effect change in the library. Here 
are some of the changes we’ve 
envisioned: 

—The creation of distinctly 
separate-areas in the library for 
each activity that regularly goes 
on in there: eating, smoking, 
socializing, studying, 

—A widespread series of 
posters in the library asking 
people to be quiet, and asking 
people to ask people to be quiet. 

—A bulletin board for per- 
sonal messages, to replace the 


scotch tape-covered, glass 
entrance doors. 
—Coffee, tea, and juice 


machines to replace and/or add 
to one or both of the soda 
machines. 

—More free phones for local 
calls. 

These are just a handful of 
ideas we’ve discussed, to try to 
make the library a better place 
for everyone. So far, we’ve met 
and discussed possible improve- 
ments with the library staff, and 
we’re planning to meet with an 
S.A. representative this week, 
but we still need more input. 
You can find us on Wednesday 
mornings at 8:45 in the front of 
Billings. Anyone is welcome to 
join and to bring forth their 
creative ideas. 

In order to get a better 
picture of what students are 
thinking, we’ve included a few 
questions here that can be 
checked off and dropped in at 
the front desk of the library. 

We’re also in the process of 
compiling a longer questionnaire 
to get more specific ideas on 
possible library improvements. 
This should be out in the next 
few weeks. 

Let’s work together and 
make the library a better place 
for everyone! 


Are you satisfied with the 


UVM library? (YES) (NO) 


If dissatisfied, rank your no, 
and your no, 2 concerns. 
( ) Overcrowding 

( ) Noise 

( ) Food and Drink 
( ) Smoking 

( ) Other 


, S.A. THIS WEEK 


Petitions for S.A. President and Vice President 
: are due on Wednesday, March 9th. 
: All Students serious about S.A. government are welcome to run 


S.A. Meetings every 
Tuesday at 6:00 pm 
Marsh Loun li 


S.A. EVENT TONIGHT, THURSDAY 


MARCH 8 at 7:30 PM 
: BILLINGS AND IRA ALLEN EXPAN- 


2 SION PRESENTATION BY THE 
RENOVATING ARCHITECT 


Come see the proposed changes for an expanded student center. Sponsored by theUniversity Student 
Association 


DATE CHANGED FOR BUDGET REQUEST FORMS FOR 
NEXT YEAR THEY ARE NOW DUE THIS FRIDAY, MARCH 4th 


| IHMIPIMS 


We, the sunderined cident. faculty, and staff at the pics pe Vernon are 6 opposed to 
he e “Solomon 2 Act” ie included i in. the 1983 Defense See Authorization Act, ogee Law 97 niversity. 


j “« 
MR UR CAL ASG 2 Bab) 9 Rubia Cheha hc aaa 


2 ean 9 ¢ 
ESTO Tihs 


lieve this law 


iets ee a - tudent S. soot agains eelti incrimination... ee ae 
a derics a slucent eal pile pues the law.” ee Gail Suche Senior ee = 
one ery MPIRG ee _ ee 


Additionally, we believe that this iw fe ee « bias, has a ols bias, will put the bs aid ee in i inappropriate oe 
S position of being a police institution, will force the financial aid office to differentially uphold federal laws, and may very 
"well violate the 1974 Privacy Act. 

We support the ais $ actions taken to date, and encourage further action. 


C.O.L.A. UPDATE: The S.A. Committee On Legislative Action (C.O.L.A.) 


testified before the Vermont Senate Appropriations Committee on Wednesday in regard to the 
University’s Budget Appropriation. 


ANYONE INTERESTED IN HELPING OUT AT THE POLES FOR THE S.A. PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT ELECTIONS, STOP BY THE S.A. OFFICE AND SIGN UP 


COMMENTS??? 
NEED MORE INFORMATION??? 


CONTACT: 


Dave Spector, S.A. President S.A. Office x2053 
Don McCree, S.A. Vice President Upstairs Billings 


Sanders 


cont'd. from cover 


wearing sneakers, a shirt, rum- 
pled sweater, and a beaming 
grin, the 350 Sanders supporters 
ecstatically yelled his name 
amidst the peanuts, balloons and 
din — “Bernice! Bernie! Bernie!” 


“1m very grateful to the 
people of Burlington,” said 
Sanders. “There is a lot of 
popular stpport for what we are 
trying t& do, It has to be recog- 
nized that we have a mandate to 
go forward.” 

Sanders said that the cause 
of his victory ‘‘is not Bernie’s. 
It’s you, and thousands of other 
people in the city, It’s not me.”’ 


The tone of the evening was 
a bit more refined and subdued 
at Democratic contender Judy 
Stephany’s gathering at Lilly’s. 
Drawing a constant flow of 
about 50 supporters, the Demo- 
cratic candidate conceded defeat 


about 9 p.m, 
Former. Governor Philip 
Hoff, a Democrat supporting 


Stephany, surmised Tuesday 
night, “I was surprised. It was a 
real tribute to Sanders. It was no 
accidental win. It was a real 
victory. He deserves congratula- 
tions. I’m not stunned by the 
victory, but by the incredible 
margin.” 

When Gilson recognized his 
own defeat, he said Sanders 
“won fair and square. That’s the 
way the system’s supposed to 
work.” 

With unofficial results from 
all six. wards by late Tuesday 
evening, Sanders had garnished 
6,942 or 52.1 percent; Stephany 
trailed with 4,086 or 30.7 
percent; and Gilson was left out 
of the contest with 2,292 or 
17.2 percent. 

The leftist radical who 
skimped by with a mere 10 votes 
to five-term Democratic Mayor 
Gordon Paquette in 1981, won 
every ward except for Ward 4 — 


Stephany’s home ward. She 
edged Sanders by some 300 
votes. 


“We knew it was pretty 
clear that Judy had lost when 


Stephany conceding defeat. 
she was only winning by a three 
or four percent margin in Ward 
4,” said the candidate’s husband, 
Bill Stephany, UVM Professor of 
English. 

Sanders also gained a major- 
ity in Ward 6, an area well- 
known as Republican. Many 
have speculated this win is due 
to a surge in student voting. 
Sanders easily gained almost 70 
percent in Wards 2 and 3, an 
area dominated by Democrats. 
In Ward 1, Sanders received over 
55 percent of the vote. 

While Sanders coalition can- 
didate and UVM English Pro- 
fessor Huck Gutman of Ward 6 
and Amy Demarest of Ward 1] 


lost their races, Sanders acknow- 


ledged their efforts and then 
joined hahds at the Minerva’s 
party with victors Terry Bouri- 
cius of, Ward 2 and Pete 
Lackowski of Ward 3, two other 
members of the Sanders coali- 


tion. Even with these two 
victories, Sanders still faces 
major opposition from the 


Board of Aldermen composed of 
five supporters, five Republi- 
cans, and three Democrats. , 

‘Although the Sanders organ- 
ization was confident in the last 
days of the race, Sanders added, 
“It was bigger than we expected. 
And the voter turn-out was 
stronger than in the past.” 

When asked if the student 
vote had an effect on his victory, 
especially in Ward 6, Sanders 
said he could not deduce any 
“concrete”’’ evidence until he saw 
the vote tally data: “But there 
has been dedicated support from 


Glenn Russell 


the students up on the UVM 
campus. I’m encouraged to see 
more activism with the young 
people in the city.” 

For the second time, the 
GOP and Democrats have been 
stung by Burlington’s support 
for Sanders, his leftist philoso- 
phy, and the voters’ apparent 
disillusion with traditional poli- 
tics. Many have criticized San- 
ders for his unconventional style 
and confrontational mannerisms 
as he fought’ the Board of 
Aldermen who blocked proposal 
after proposal during his first 
term. 

But Sanders has also been 
praised for his fiscal reforms 
aided by Treasurer Jonathan 
Leopold. In regard to Sanders’ 
fiscal “conservatism,” William 
Skelton was quoted in the Wail 
Street Journal that Sanders is 
“Qut-Republicaning the Repub- 
licans.”’ 

However, Democratic leader 
Brian Brennan remains hopeful. 
“This may sound strange, but 
the Democratic party is stronger 
than four or five weeks ago. In 
1981, we experienced a wrench- 
ing experience. We knew we 


couldn’t remain fractured. We | 


now have the beginnings of a 
strong organization.” 

Whether the Democrats can 
pull together and re-establish a 
Burlington mandate in the next 
mayoral election remains to be 
seen. 
lucid is that Burlington has 
chosen Bernie for at--least 
another two years. Perhaps this 
time around he’ll stick. @ 


However, what is quite — 


Ballot Results 


IndicateSupport 
for Sanders 


Election Date 
Remains Unchanged 


By Maggie Hayes - 
Sanders’ overwhelming sup- 
port in Burlington was reflected 
in the results of the four ballot 
items with citizens voting in 


accord with the Mayor’s 
Opinions, : 

*Almost 60 percent 
opposed changing the March 


election date to May, Wards. 1 
and 6, two areas with the largest 
contingency of student voters, 
were the strongest opposers to 
the controversial proposal. 

*The Nuclear Arms Freeze 
Resolution easily swept through 
with 76 percent § majority, 
another item supported by San- 
ders. The ballot item asks that 
Congress demand President Rea- 
gan to push for a mutual freeze 
on nuclear weapons with the 
Soviet Union. 

*The proposal to reduce 
City Commissioners’ terms from 
five to three years also won by a 
strong lead of 69 percent. Both 
Sanders and the Aldermen 
approved of the reduction, San- 
ders said the reduced terms 
would make commissions 
“accountable” for their actions, 

*Sanders also won over the 

“sentiments of the Board of 
Aldermen when voters rejected a 
proposal by 56 percent that 
would have given the city’s 
Health. and Safety Department a 
city commission, The move 
would have taken the power 
from the mayor to appoint a 
health and safety administrator 
and given the power to a new 
commission, Sanders, who 


‘believes that city government is © 


sometimes hindered by ‘“‘frag- 
mented” commission, opposed 


placing the proposal on the 
ballot, 
The city election date 


change, which had been a major 
controversial issue throughout 
the campaign, was a clear victory 
for Sanders and students in 
Burlington. Sanders had charged 
that the proposal was a ploy to 
discourage student participation 
in voting while advocates of the 
date shift countered the warmer 
weather date was more con- 
venient for the elderly to vote. 
Sanders also argued that the late 
date would create fiscal chaos 
because it would not allow 
enough time for the new mayor 
to construct a new city budget. 
Republican opponent Jim 
Gilson had opposed the change 
for the same fiscal reasons while 
Democratic contender Judy 
Stephany supported the _ pro- 
posal due to the warmer weather 
considerations, She said she did 
not believe the proposal was an 
effort to keep students from 
voting. At a UVM forum for 
mayoral candidates one week 
ago, Sanders suggested that 
Stephany was “naive’’ in assum- 
ing the proposal was not a ploy 
to discriminate against students. 
At the forum Sanders added 
that the new proposal was an 
“undaunted”? continued effort 
to discourage the vote, stemming 
from the city’s Voter Registra- 
tion Board’s attempts to restrict 
college voting. When the board 
enforced new regulations on 
student voting last year, it 
caused intense controversy on 
the university campus and the 
effort by the Board was 
defeated. @ 


sanders Maintains Support 


on Board of Alderm 


By Alex Nemerov 

By 9:30 Tuesday night, 
when Bernie Sanders made his 
victory speech at Minerva’s Rest, 
all six of Burlington’s aldermanic 
elections had also been decided. 

In Ward 1 incumbent Demo- 
crat Maurice Mahoney, facing 
determined opposition for the 
first time, defeated independent 
Amy Demarest, a staunch San- 
ders backer, by 903 to 691. 


Republican Rudolf Hirss 
finished with 225 votes. 
Discussing his victory, 


Mahoney said, “I was running on 


+... 


4 Sanders with newly elected Alderman Lackowski 


my record, To get 50 percent in 
a three-way race is very credit- 


able when there was well- 
organized opposition against 
me.” 


Interviewed at the Sanders’ 
celebration, Demarest said, “J 
think Maurice Mahoney has been 
talking a lot about cooperation 
and he’s going to have to show 
the people in Ward 1 he means 
it. And I’m going to be looking 
over his shoulder.”’ 

Independent Terry Bouri- 
cius, running against former 
State Senator Esther Sorrell in 


Ward 2, pulled off a surprisingly 
easy win, beating the Democrat 
by 1,038 to 660, 

According to Bouricius, his 
win was a bad omen for Burling- 
ton Democrats like Sorrell. “My 
race was in some sense symbolic 
of the demise of the old guard 
Democrats,” he said, ‘Esther 
Sorrell is someone who is very 
well known and she is reason- 
ably respected, It wasn’t that I 
outcampaigned her. In Ward 2 it 
was a clear decision that they 
had had enough of the old guard 
politics,” 


Sorrell was found with 
subdued Judy Stephany suppor- 
ters at Lilly’s. Alluding to 
questions over the Citizens 


Party’s ability to retain Burling- 
ton’s businesses, she said, “‘We 
ran a very hard campaign, And 
the reason we did it was because 
we love this city and we’re afraid 
of what’s going to happen to it. 
If all the businesses move to 
South Burlington or Williston or 
Colchester, what are we going to 
do?” 


Joining Sanders and Bouri- 
cius as the third part of a victor- 
ious Citizens Party triumvirate, 
Peter Lackowski won in Ward 3, 
topping Democrat James McGre- 


Chris Gee gor, 942 to 764, 


But in Wards 4, 5, and 6 


al 


Alderman Terry Bouricius 


pro-Sanders candidates were 
defeated, ending the Mayor's 
quest for control over a majority 
of the board, 

Ward 4 was won by Repub- 
lican Allen Gear, the incumbent, 
who received 1,868 votes, well 


Wt 
Marco Mazzei 


ahead of Democrat William 
Williams’ 1,095 and independent 
Rita Evans’ 648, 

The Democrats captured 
their second spot on the board 


when Linda Burns won in Ward 
_Cont’J on page 13 
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UVM Sabbatical Reform Sought 


By Mathias Dubilier 

For the past few years the 
debate over sabbatical leave for 
UVM professors ignites close to 
this time of the academic year, 
only to leave behind what some 
refer to as a residue of animosity 
and disintegrating morale among 
faculty members. 

“The problem,” says His- 
tory Department 
William C. Metcalfe, ‘“‘is the 
Faculty Affairs Committee is 
behaving as though there was 
a systematic intent on the part 
of the professors to misuse the 
sabbaticg] leave.” Furthermore, 
he said, the University is ‘‘plac- 
ing far too mych emphasis on a 
guarantee for some kind of 
publication. We are given the 
impression that publication is 
the primary expectation to the 
exclusion of all other expecta- 
tions.” 

According to chapter 246.1 
of the faculty handbook “the 
objectives of the sabbatical leave 
program are to promote the 
professional development of the 
individual faculty member and 
to enhance the _ educational 


environment of the University. 
The award of a sabbatical leave 
is based on the expectation that 
the officer will utilize the period 
of the leave to add to knowledge 
in the academic field, to enhance 
teaching effectiveness, to 


Chairman | 


Metcalfe says the University 
is “not observing the letter or 
the spirit of our own faculty 
handbook guideline about sab- 
batical.”” He points out that 
the handbook does not mention 
publications as sabbati- 
cal requirements. 


Many faculty mem- 
bers share Metcalfe’s 
concerns, Classics 
Department Chairman 
Philip Ambrose | said 
that although he thinks 
publishing the findings 
of one’s sdbbatical is 
generally beneficial, the 
findings “may pr may 
not have results that are 
appropriate for publica- 
tion, and therefore, the 
results may not satisfy 
a committee’s apparent 
preference for publish- 
able results.” 


Associate Professor 
of Art William C, 
Lipke, responding to 
whether or not he 
thought sabbatical 
applicants’ were under 
too much scrutiny, said 
that it is a precaution 
left over from ‘the 
old days when people 
got sabbaticals and they 
went off painting their 


very productive results,”’ he said, 
emphasizing that “those results 
cannot be measured explicitly 
or entirely in terms of the 
number . of publications that 
have come out of those sabbati- 


cals” 


. Under current rules, the propo- 


sal must be approved first by the 
department chair, next by the 
college dean, followed by a 
faculty senate committee and 
the vice president for academic 
affairs, and finally by 
UVM President Lattie 
Coor. 

Some __ professors 
see problems in having 
to receive approval 
from persons outside of 
their college. Often the 
subject matter of the 
proposals is written in 
technical jargon and 
therefore difficult for 
laymen to understand 
or evaluate.- “I think 
that a university senate 
committee, being com- 
posed of  representa- 
tives from all nine divi- 
sions of the University, 
is in a poor position to 
make judgments about 
every specialty in the 
University,’ said Am- 
brose, 

What many would 
like to see happen is for 
the evaluation process 
to be. concentrated 
within’ the college of 
the applying professor. 
“TI believe,” said Met- 


History Dept. Chairman William Metcalfe calfe, ‘‘that if the 


house for a year.” Lipke ex- department and the college dean 


that.” He suggested having the- 
faculty committee not investiga- 
ting “‘any but the most unusual 
cases.” 


Other desirable changes pro- 
fessors favor are more frequent 
sabbaticals, and a quicker evalua- 
tion and approval process. Pre- 
sently approval takes 9-16 
months, a process that should 
take “‘no more than two months 
on the very outside,” according 
to Metcalfe. 

In .an attempt to ‘seek 
constructive solutions to the 
problems, Metcalfe brought the 
matter to the faculty senate 
floor last December. He pro- 
posed having the senate’s Execu- 
tive Council investigate the issue 
of sabbatical leave requests. 

Among other questions, 
such as determining whether 15 
months is too long for approval, 
the Council was to address 
whether or not the Faculty 
Affairs Committee should 
indeed evaluate sabbaticals at all. 

Gordon Lewis, head of the 
council, was not prepared to 
comment on the problems, as 
they were still being looked into. 
Lewis said the committee would 
have a report ready for the 
March 22 Faculty Senate meet- 
ing. 

Metcalfe expressed hope for 
alleviating the problems because 
he believes “that sabbaticals are 


broaden fields of competency, plained that is not the dase 
or to acquire other valuable anymore. “I think 99 percent of 
professional experience.”’ the people on sabbaticals have 


YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


Another aspect of concern agreed that the sabbatical is 
is the evaluation process of a justifiable, then there shouldn’t 
professor’s sabbatical proposal. be any _ shilly-shallying after 


truly valuable for the individual, 
for the department, the Univer 
sity, and its students.” e 
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At a Glance 


Drug Use Among Youth on Decline Since 1979 


(CPS) — Student drug use 
seems to have declined over the 
last year, according to two 
recent studies. 

“Since 1979 there’s been a 
leveling off of the use of mari- 
juana among young people,” 
reports Gayle Saunders, a 
spokeswoman for the National 
Institute on Drug’ Abuse 
(NIDA), which sponsored a 
George Washington University 
survey of some 5000 house- 
holds’ drug habits. 

There’s also been a “‘signi- 


Fiji's Run for 
Cancer Society 


Fiji (Phi Gamma Delta) is 
traveling to the University of 
Maine at Orono the weekend of 
March 5 to participate in a 
24-hour running marathon. A 
team of ten Fijis is running in 
this relay-style marathon with a 
very ambitious goal of 220 
miles. 

They feel they can accom- 
plish this goal by calling forth all 
the persistence and determina- 
tion possible, but it is only 


‘ 


- through the generous support of 


others that this run will be 
successful. All proceeds will go 
to help the American Cancer 
Society in its ongoing battle 
against the nation’s number one 
killer, a very worthy cause 


indeed. If you can, please call 
_ Fiji at 656-2689 to pledge your 
_ support of our effort in the fight 
against cancer. e 


—”. 


ficant decline” in the use of 
other drugs, which NIDA reads 
as “‘a reversal of earlier trends of 
escalating drug abuse,” Saunders 
adds. 

Similarly, the University of 
Michigan’s annual survey of 
some 17,000 high school seniors 
found declines in the uses of 
marijuana, cocaine, stimulants, 
sedatives, tranquilizers and hallu- 
cinogens. 

“A serious _ recession,” 
observes Dr. Lloyd Johnston, 
director of the Michigan study, 
“has its own sobering influence 
on youth.” 

“It is important to put the 
good news in perspective,” John- 


ston wrote in a_ statement 
accompanying the study’s 
release. 


“While it’s true that there 
has been a decline or leveling for 
virtually all types of used drugs, 
it is still the case that an excep- 
tional number - of American 


‘young people are involved to 


some degree in illicit drug use,” 
he says. 

“By the time they finish 
high school, nearly two-thirds of 
our young people have tried an 
illicit drug and over one-third 
have tried an illicit drug other 
than marijuana.”’ 

Johnston attributes’ the 
decline in the use of ampheta- 
mines, which ranked behind 
only marijuana and alcohol as 
the most used drugs, to tougher 
state laws against the sale of 
non-prescription “look-alike” 
drugs. 


Michigan and NIDA disagree 
on alcohol and cigarette use 
patterns. 


NIDA found that, among 


18-to-25-year-olds, fewer people 
are drinking and smoking regu- 
larly, 


Among high school seniors, 
Johnston discovered “some evi- 
dence that there actually may be 
some very gradual diminution in 
alcohol use,” 

Besides the economy, John- 
ston attributes most of the 
declines to greater health con- 
cerns, to more effective anti- 
drug abuse programs and that 
“we are past certain historical 
crises like Vietnam and Water- 
gate which 
younger generations.” e 


UVM Board of Trustees to Meet March 4 


The UVM Board of Trustees 
will meet for the first time in 
1983 beginning at 9 a.m.-on 
March 4. The board will meet in 
committee Friday in Memorial 
Lounge at the Waterman Build- 


ing and at Sigma Phi fraternity - 


at 420 College St. 

Major items on the March 
agenda include the report of the 
Trustee Select Committee on 
UVM and Higher Education in 
Vermont. The report will be 
presented to a full board com- 
mittee in a 2 p.m. meeting in 
Memorial Lounge. 

The Select Trustee Commit- 
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tee was formed by outgoing 
board Chairman Frank A. Balch 
and includes both former and 
current UVM trustees. It has met 
several times this winter, begin- 
ning Jan. 14, and has viewed 
presentations by UVM adminis- 
trators, the heads of private and 
public institutions in Vermont 
and the executive director of the 
Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation. The committee was 
formed to look into UVM’s 
costs, services and cooperation 
with other higher education 
groups, after Governor Richard 
A. Snelling called for a statewide 


examination at the December, 
1982 meeting of the board. 

“It is the intention of this 
committee to examine the issues 
as they relate to the University 
of Vermont in order to prepare 
the. board of trustees for a 
broader discussion of these 
issues on a statewide basis,” 
wrote Balch. 

Other major items on the’ 
agenda include a report on 
spring enrollments, a presenta- 
tion on fraternities and sororities 
and the setting of maximum 
rates for student room and meal 
costs next year. 


so alienated our. 


| international 


Education 


Legislation 


Washington — U.S. Senator 
Robert Stafford, R-Vt., intro- 


duced legislation Thursday to 
check the serious national 
decline in teaching and learning 
in the areas of science, mathe- 
matics and foreign language 
study. 

The Edycation for Econo- 
mic Security Act would provide 
$350 million to states, colleges 
and universities, school districts 
and vocational and _ technical 


schools tq promote training and 


retraining of teachers in math, 
science, and foreign language 
disciplines. 

Stafford, Chairman of the 
Senate Education Subcommittee 
and a co-author of the act, told 
the Senate, “Legislation to deal 
with the critical shortage of 
teachers qualified to instruct 
students in mathematics, 
‘science, and foreign languages is. 
urgently needed if the United 
States is to compete adequately 
with other nations in the increas- 
ingly competitive international 
economic arena,” / 


Although education is prin- 
cipally a state and local respon- 
sibility, the senior Vermont ~ 
Senator gaid “there is also the 
national problem of our ability 
to cope with rapidly changing 
technology and to improve our 
competitiveness, 


| which demands a response at the 


@ | Washington. 


federal level.”’ 7 
Stafford’s Education Sub- 


| committee will hold hearings on 


the bill and the issue of math, 


science, and foreign language 
instruction March 8 and 9 in 
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$15.90 


By Maggie Garb 

“We must take care of the 
symptom, not eradicate the 
cause,” said Thomas Schelling, 
Professor of Political Economy 
Straight leg at Harvard University, speaking 
or Dib ‘) = “Energy Policy and Climate 

; > hae j ange: A Problem for Our 

boot cut Children’s Grandchildren,” in 
Waterman Monday night, 

Schelling began by speaking 
on the “CO? problem” and 
concluded by saying that it is 
not the problem but the way we 
view an issue that is important, 

“How does one think about 
a problem?” Schelling asked. 
“The ‘CO problem’ is a global 
problem that will be important 
100 years from now.” He added 
that there are many aspects of 
any issue, that affect the way 
the problem is solved or con- 
trolled and cited the CO5 
problem as an example. 


1-5 CHURCH STREET 862-4742 


Schelling said “the idea that 
we are defeatist if we do not go 
after the source (CO>) defeats 
the question. Once you become 
defeatist you look someplace 
else and there are plenty of 
other interesting things to look 
at.” 


According to Schelling, his 
philosophy and that which he 
teaches at the Kennedy School 
of Government at Harvard is a 
broad-based view of any prob- 
lem that transcends specific 
areas of study. Any issue must 
be viewed not only from an 
economist or political scientist’s 
standpoint, but from an attitude 


Peace Corps 


Sega 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman 
Bldg., Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 
March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for 


Career Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 


THE 
SHADOW 


for Drama and 


March 10-13 & 17 - 20 


Essex Playhouse 


Intersections of Routes 15 & 128 


Essex Center 
8 P.M. ‘4 


For Reservations call 879-0195 


of questioning all aspects of the 
issue. 

Schelling did not deny that 
the increase in ‘CO>y in the 
atmosphere is an important 
issue, but he said ‘“‘the way we 
name a problem affects the 


way we solve it.” The “CO> 
problem” in layman’s terms, he 
explained, means that the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the 
earth’s atmosphere is increasing 
at such a rate that in 100 years 
the average temperature of the 


earth will increase by three 
degrees Celsuis. This will cause 
such a great climate change that 
“in 100 years while my child- 
ren’s grandchildren are just 
reaching the prime of life, the 
climate will change more than 
since the time of the saber tooth 
tiger.” 

It is obvious that the 
problem could be solved by a 
decrease in the consumption of 
fossil fuels (which create CO>) 
but according to Schelling, this 
is nearly impossible in present 
global society. Schelling pro- 
posed that if we were to view 
this issue not only as an energy 
problem, but as an issue of 
weather, climate, and human 
adaptability, we would see that 
there are a number of ways of 
facing the issue. He suggested 
that in the next 100 years we 
may come up with ways of 
controlling the climate, adapting 
farming techniques to different 


SALE cis... 
ALPINE SHOP 


OPEN DAILY 9-9 


N \ ’ and equipment 


Global Energy Problem 
Discussed at UVM 


climates and through human 
adaptability solve the problem, 

Schelling explained that 
with the pascage of the synthetic 
fuels bill at the end of the Carter 
administration there was incen- 
tive to study the “CO prob- 
lem.”” Because it was called an 
energy problem, the issue was 
given: to the energy department. 
By examining the issue from this 
perspective other angles were 
closed, 

Schelling concluded the lec- 
ture by saying, “I hope I have 
illustrated in this policy issue the 
way we examine a problem may 
be constrained by the name 
given it and that not always 
federal laws, but individual adap- 
tation is often important in 
solving any problem.” 

Professor Schelling is Har- 
vard’s political science depart- 
ment’s distinguished scholar for 
1983. He holds a doctorate from 
Harvard, has worked with the 
Rand Corporation and the Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies, and 
served as a consultant to the 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. He was also chairman of 
the public policy program at the 
John F. Kennedy School of 
Government at Harvard and was 
project director for the Commit- 
tee of Economic Development 
National Security Sub-Commit- 
tee. He is the author of several 
books, including Micromotives 

and Macrobehavior, Arms and 
Influence, Strategy and Arms 
Control and The Strategy of 
Conflict. e 
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rag 
cont'd. from page 9 
_  §, ‘defeating independent Peter 


-§tern, 1,027 to 881. Another 
independent, Nelson Slingerland, 
received 78 votes. : 

Independent Huck Gutman, 
a UVM English professor, was 
beaten in Ward 6 by Republican 
Diane Gallagher, 963 to 736. 
Brian Lloyd, a Democrat, 
finished with 475 votes. 

Despite his defeat, Gutman 
took consolation in Sanders’ 
resounding defeat of Stephany 
and Republican James Gilson. 
“{t was a great victory for the. 
people of the city. I lost to 
someone who campaigned hard 
— just asI did.” 

The two Sanders-supporting 
winners, Bouricius and Lackow- 
ski, defeated Democrats in the 
predominantly poor second and 
third wards, where Sanders 
carried the vote by wide mar- 
gins. When asked if he had 
ridden on the Mayor’s coattails, 
Bouricius said, “Of course, But 
rather than call it coattail, I’d 
call it people voting for a team. 
The Mayor and I both stand for 
the same thing.” 

The enormous popularity of 
Sanders — he captured 52 
percent of the vote — may have 

‘had an effect on the strong 
showings by other indepen- 
dent candidates. 6 


Guardian Angel 
to Speak at UVM 


By Cathy Levin 

Curtis Sliwa, founder and 
dynamic leader of the controver- 
sial Guardian Angels, will speak 
tonight at 7:30 in the Marsh Life 
Science building. 

Sliwa initially started out by 
appointing himself to fight crime 
and protect people in New York 
City. He formed his own brigade 
of crime-fighters® despite sus- 
picion from the New York City 
Police Department, who ques- 
tioned his assertion of the law 
and his reluctance to join the 
New York Police Force instead 
of forming his own. 

Sliwa has just written his 
book Streetsmarts, which will be 
one of the topics he will discuss 
this evening. The lecture is 
sponsored by the Center for 
Cultural Pluralism. © 


Football Returns 
to UVM? 
By Andy Cook 

S.A. Presidential candidate 
Mark Mermel has apparently 
worked out a plan to start a club 
football team at the University 
of Vermont. 

According to a source who 
asked not tobe identified, 
Mermel has been working on his 
plan in secret for months, but is 
planning on hanging up posters 
publicizing the club and _ his 
candidacy sometime this week, 
perhaps today. 

Mermél, a junior from Vir- 
ginia, has apparently worked out 
4 schedule with junior varsity 
Squads of other schools. Mermel 
has allegedly spoken with Athle- 
tic Director Denis Lambert, 
Assistant Director - Rick* Farn- 
ham, and UVM President Lattie 
Coor about his plan. 

It would cost $30,000 to 
Support a club team for one 
year. According to the source, 
neither the Student Association, 
the Athletic Department, nor 
any other part of the general 

ol fund would be able to 
come up with the money. 
However, it is believed that 

rmel is counting on alumni 
contributions to support the 
Program the first year, and is 
hoping that the interest of the 
exnetal public would carry the 
1 through ie future 
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VM TRAVE 


New Kuyland Travel Service} § 


JP Dowd 


Students misled by Dead ticket sale rumour. . 


Last Thursday morning, Feb. 24, 50-60 UVM students, 
hoping Grateful Dead tickets would go on sale, were forced to 
leave the lobby of the UVM bookstore, after the Burlington 
police arrived at 1:15. 

According to Director of UVM Security, Dave Richard, the 
students were asked to leave after receiving a complaint. Richard 


- said a student entered the lobby at 12:45 a.m. to use the Howard 


How tofollow Fellini. 


. 


General Foods 
International Coffees 


Cappiicc 


ITALIAN STYL 


an orange twist, it’s a little bit of la do 
different flavors ee eS 


from General Foods” 
International Coffees. 


_ MARCH 3, 1983. 


“Talk it over, over a cup of Orange Cappuccino. Creamy-rich, with 
Ice vita. And it’s just one of six deliciously 


; ERAL FOODS? INTERNATIONAL COFFEES 
ae AS MUCH A FEELING AS A FLAVOR 


Bank Access machine, Apparently the group waiting for tickets 
were “harassing the individual using the Access machine by 


, 


offering to sell marijuana.” The student complained to the 
Burlington Police Department and the Burlington police then 
contacted UVM Security. 

At 1:00 a.m. Security informed the students that no tickets 
were going on sale and they must clear the lobby. The Dead fans 
were slow to react to Security’s warnings but when the Burling- 
ton police arrived 15 minutes later, the crowd left the area within 
10 minutes and no difficulties were reported, 


v 
Colleen Conti, one of the students who waited for tickets, 
said, “I don’t remember anybody being harassed using the Access 
machine. Everybody was just sitting around waiting for tickets, 
there were no riots or anything like that.” 


The S.A. Concert Bureau issued a notice in response to the 
confusion over the ticket sales stating that they are currently 
negotiating for an April 13 performance by the Grateful Dead. 
Once contractual details are worked out, tickets will go on sale. 
Initial ticket sales will be done by mail order only, and tickets 
will only be available to full-time UVM students, The directions 
for mail orders will be “‘very, very specific’ and must be followed 
exactly. Questions concerning the concert should be directed to 
S.A. Concerts at 656-3090. The mail order information will be 
posted on various bulletin boards (Billings, Ticket Store, Library, 
etc.) during the week of March 6, : 
—Jim Bush 
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Vermont Legislature 
Elects UVM Trustees 


By Stephen Kelly 

The Vermont Legislature conducted three “secret ballot” 
elections on February 17 to fill three legislative positions vacated 
in December on the University of Vermont’s Board of Trustees. 

The General Assembly elected Sen. Edgar May (D-—Spring- 
field), Rep. Donald Moore (R—Shrewsbury), and Rep. Gwen- 
dolyn Bronson (R—Shelburne). 

May handily defeated House Speaker Stephan Morse 
(R—Newfane) on the first of three ballots (105 to 69 votes). 
Following this defeat and Morse’s inability to muster majority 
support on subsequent votes, the House Speaker removed his 
name from further ballots allowing Moore and Bronson to be 


Morse’s defeat on the first ballot was unpredicted given his 
status as House Speaker and possible gubernatorial hopeful. 

Several legislators described May’s victory as the result of 
a May’s unbending commitment and the secret ballot format. Rep. 
Michael Bernhardt (R—Londonderry) said “you give people a 
secret ballot, it is their weapon to vent their spleen.” 

May, however, simply described himself as the “better 
He said the University of Vermont was a “Vital 
resource” for the state, to which he hoped “to make some small 
contribution,”” May expressed concern over the limited access to 
higher education, and suggested the University expand its role as 
a statewide resource. A graduate of Northwestern University, a 
journalist, and a former House member, May is presently serving a 
two-year term in the Vermont Senate. 


class job placement, and “the future employment needs of the 
member. A Vermont native and former logger, Moore is serving 


Bronson, a one-time continuing education student at UVM, 


| 
~ 
‘ elected, 
. 
: 
* 
4 
Chris Bentley 
3 As Burlington political candidates geared up| acter look-alikes congregated in UVM dorms and 
for the last lap of the mayoral race Monday-night,| downtown bars to clink their glasses and make candidate: 
fans of the long-running television series| their toasts during the two and one-half hour 
M*A*S*H dressed up for its last episode, which | finale. 
| ended 11 seasons of the hit series. M*A*S*H has been acclaimed as one of the 
; ; most realistic series, mixing comedy with tragedy; 
Klinger, Hot Lips, Hawkeye, and other char- it has had universal appeal, 
After the election Moore said balanced budgets, graduating 
NUTRITIONISTS/HOME ECONOMISTS... 
You're Needed All Ove state” were the critical issues he hoped to address as a Board 
the World his sixth term in the Vermont House. 
i 
Ask Peace Corps home economists and nutritionists why they travel to said it was a “great privilege to be elected as a legislative trustee” 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. They'll tell you they are helping to and she emphasized the “affordability of (higher) education for 
< 


preservation, hygiene and budgeting. Ask them why Peace Corps is the 
toughest job you'll ever love. 


z PEACE CORPS 


diminish malnutrition by teaching gardening, food preparation and Vermonters” as the inpet crucial issue facing the Board. The only 
newly appointed legislative trustee living in Chittenden county, 
Bronson said she “had the time and the interest in education” 
needed for service on the Board. 

Three Vermont legislators are elected to the 23 member 
Board of Trustees every other year. Serving six-year terms, the 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg. , legislators will be involved in the University’s policy decisions 


Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 


March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career See 


without having representative responsibility to their respective 
nine . alumni, two gubernatorial - 


Development, 322 So, Prospect St. appointees, two students and six other legislators, May, Moore 
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INVITATION 


Engineering, math, physics and chemistry majors 
are invited to visit with representatives from the Navy’s 
advanced engineering program. 

During a spécial presentation you'll: 


ae! + 


@ Find out the many engineéring opportunities available in the Navy. 


your junior & senior years. 


© Compare the top engineering management positions 
with ones you might already know about. 


The Navy is hosting this presentation to inform top-notch students 


> 
' 

| © See if you qualify for a $1,000 monthly stipend during 
4 

of these extremely competitive job options. 


Engineering, math, physics and chemistry majors are invited 
; March 9, 1983, Career Planning and Placement Office 
bis at 322 South Prospect Street. 


For more information contact: Navy Officer Programs, 
Suite 1203, 470 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, MA 02210, (617) 223-5435 


and Bronson will begin their duties March 4-5 at the first of six 
Trustee meetings scheduled this year. e 


Complaint 


cont'd. from cover 

did, by failing to fulfill its 
obligations. The Living/Learning 
brochure makes no mention that 
there might be a cancellation in 
a program.” In the housing 
contract, there is no explanation 
that this contract remains inde- 
pendent of the Living/Learning 
contract. 

According to Tanzman, she 
was four hours away, working 
full time, and unable to get up 
to Burlington to put down a lien 
on an apartment. “‘My ability to 
deal with the situation was 
curtailed,” she said. This, in 
addition to the fee for broken 
contracts, made Tanzman decide 
to consider other programs in 
Living/Learning. She discovered 
there was Qne other program 
with an Asian concentration 
titled Chinese Studies, Not only 
was there room in the program, 
but Tanzman was assigned to a 
single. 

When Tanzman entered the 
Chinese Studies program in 
September, 1982, she found that 
the floor had two suites of 
Chinese Studies members and 
one suite of temporaries — 
students waiting for rooms in 
other dorms to open up. Tanz- 
man’s room was in the suite with 
the temporaries. There were 
thirteen students living on a 
floor supposed to house 20. 

“It particularly made me 
angry that they would cancel 
One program in Asian Studies 
and still have the other under- 
enrolled. Why not combine 
both?” added Tanzman, She also 
believed that not living in the 
suite with people in her same 
program defeated the entire 
Living/Learning philosophy. “It 
makes a big difference in terms 
of mood and commitment,” she 
added. 

cont'd, on page 16 
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CONTACT LENSES 


We are pleased to announce that 
we are now fitting a new daily 
wear soft lens. This lens is excel- 
lent, and is available to us at a 
reduced cost. For this reason, we 
are able to fit this lens for a special 
fee of $125. This includes an 
exam, a pair of lenses, a starter kit 
of solutions, and follow-up visits. 
Please call today for an appoint- 
ment to see if this exciting lens is 
suitable for you. 

Extended wear lenses, astigmatic lenses and 

mono vision are also available. 


DR. THOMAS H. CLARK 
308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 05401 


862-1947 


tty 


Cy State zi CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30. PM 
The Champlain Mill/ Winoosk 


= CHEESE} 
OUTLET 


‘The smart buyers’ 
cheese store’’ 


SERVE IN APPALACHIA 


May 21 - 27, 1983 
July 23 - 29, 1983 
August 6 - 12, 1983 


NEEDED: Catholic men to work with the Glenmary Home Missioners, a society of 
Catholic priests and Brothers. serving the poor of Appalachia. 
BM Please send information about your summer volunteer programs 


1 . . 
M Please send information about Glenmary’s work with rural people of Appalachia and 
the South 


Reverend John Garvey 

Glenmary Home Missioners Room 2 
Box 46404 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45246 


Name Age 


EARN OVER $1000 
A MONTH 
And Open The Door To A 
Bright Engineering Future. 


How many corporations would be willing to pay you over $1000 a month 
during your junior and senior years just so you’d join the company after 
graduation? Under a special Navy program we're doing just that. It’s called 
the Nuclear Propulsion Officer Candidate-College Program. And under it, 
you'll not only get great pay during your junior and senior years, but after 
graduation you'll receive a year of valuable graduate-level training that is not 
available from any other employer. 


if you are ajunior with a GPA over 3.3, ora senior with a GPA over 3.0, majoring in 
Math, Chemistry, Physics, or Engineering and are a U.S. citizen. find out 
more today. And let your career pay off while still in college. 


For more information, call: 
NAVY OFFICER PROGRAMS 
Code OP-73 
(617) 223-0222 


WHILE IT LASTS 
Save *1.80 Ib.! 


IMPORTED PARMESAN 3-1 9 Ib. 


Sold by the chunk, grate it yourself for a (Reg. $4.99 lb.) 
fresher taste. Keeps well or can be frozen (1000 Ibs. available). 


French Brie ............. 2 ADR 


Our Popular Pork Pate with truttes °4.99 ,.. 
Cabot Vt. Cheddar ......... °2.29 0. 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 863-3968 Sat. 9:30-5 


LZ IYWK (VE TRACKED THE MISSIUE | 
| j '6_S0MNEWYEHE FUKTHER ON cA ee 
ELIVER 


-NOON~ CLOSING 


SUN, 


BUY 2 
SLICE. 
SEX ONE 


a EEE 


CODEN }AM~1 19M SUNOAY THRU THURSDAY 
OPEN TILI2DMRRIDAY AND JATURDAY 


CAI 862-1017 


DELIVERY 5-11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEEKEND’ 


The Canadian change of pace. BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUT ANYTIME 
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Center for Cultural Pluralism 
Cultural Connection 


ETHNIC HERITAGE 


MONTH 1983 


a: Upcoming Programs 


HISPANIC-AMERICAN DINNER, Saga Dining Service, Marsh Cafeteria 
5:00 pm - 


CURTIS SLIWA: DISTINGUISHED LEADER OF THE GUARDIAN 
ANGELS, AMERICA’S SELF-APPOINTED CRIME-FIGHTERS, Marsh Life 
Science, 7:30 pm 


“WEST SIDE STORY”, Film, Angel B106 6:30 pm & 9:30 pm ADMIS- 
SION: $1.50 


HISPANIC DINNER PREPARED BY THE CULTURAL CONNECTION, 
Center For Cultural Pluralism ADMISSION: $3.00 TICKETS: Center For 
Cultural Pluralism (656-3819) 6:30 pm 


JOHN MOHAWK & RON LAFRANCE: RESPECTIVELY IN CHARGE 
OF THE AKWESANE SURVIVAL SCHOOL AND “AKWESANE 
NOTES” (Newspaper), Memorial Lounge, 7:30-pm 


“MORE THAN BOWS AND ARROWS" Film, Billings North Lounge, 
11:00 am Bailey-Howe Library Film Room, 2:00 pm FREE 


“A MAN CALLED HORSE” Film, Angel B106 7:00 pm & 9:15 pm AD- 
MISSION: $1.50 


SOUL FOOD EXTRAVAGANZA, Saga Dining Service, Marsh Cafeteria, 
5:00 pm 


PAUL ROBESON: POLITICS, CULTURE, AND THE AFRICA 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE”, Moderator: Harold Weaver, McGill Universi- 
ty, 3-part presentation including a BBC interview with Paul Robeson and 
the 1976 Academy Award winning film, ‘PAUL ROBESON-TRIBUTE TO 
AN ARTIST”, L/L Commons 115, 7:30 pm, FREE 


NA’IM AKBAR: BLACK PSYCHOLOGIST, FLORIDA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, recognized expert in the field of Black Psychology, Memorial 
Lounge, 3:00 pm 


UVM AFRO-AMERICAN DANCE TROUPE, Billings Lobby, 12:00 noon 


SOUL FOOD DINNER, CENTER FOR CULTURAL PLURALISM, 6:30 
pm ADMISSION; $3.00 TICKETS: Center For Cultural Pluralism 
656-3819 


ORIENTAL CUISINE, Saga Dining Service, Marsh Cafeteria, 5:00 pm 


FUSAKO YOSHIDA, MASTER KOTO PLAYER, KOTO MUSIC CLUB 
OF NEW YORK, JAPANESE TEA PARTY, L/L Commons 115, 8:00 pm 
FREE 


RON IKEJIRI, REGISTERED LOBBYIST FOR THE WASH. D.C. 
BRANCH OF THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE, will 
provide historical background on the WWII internment camps and the 
progress of the commission presently examining the situation, 101 Votey, 
7:30 pm FREE 


JANN PRINCE, CHINESE BRUSH PAINTER, CENTER FOR CULTURAL 
PLURALISM, 6:30 pm FREE 


GEETHA JEEVANANDAM, SOUTH INDIAN DANCER, L/L Commons 
115, 7:00 pm 


cont'd. from page 14 


By November, Tanzman’s 
initial disappointments were 
exacerbated by further program 
difficulties, None of her expec- 


tations were being met, and 
besides her own, two other 
formal complaints had been 


made by students in the same 
program to the director of the 
Living/Learning Center, Jack 
Ewell. 

“T felt it was important to 
give Chinese Studies a whole 
semester, and see how it was 
going to go, but by November, I 
realized it was time to call the 
shot. I kept getting the short end 
of the stick,’ said Tanzman. 

In December she went to 
her hall advisor, and then to Paul 
Oliaro, Director of Residential 
Life. A meeting was arranged for 
December 27, two days after 
Christmas. Tanzman stated her 
case to Oliaro and asked to be 
released from the housing con- 
tract for the second semester. 
She was told by Oliaro that “‘the 
agreement to participate in a. 
Living/Learning program is a 


UVM Student Beth Tanzman 


mutual one between you and the 
Living/Learning Center’s direc- 
tor’s office and separate from 
our (Residential Life) housing 
contract.” 

Tanzman said she decided 
to hire a lawyer at this point on 
the advice of the Student Legal 
Service (SLS). Oliaro had also 
explained to her that this (SLS) 
was an option. “I went as high 
up as I could go, and got basi- 
cally nowhere (with SLS), and 
then I started talking lawyers,” 
she said. “You have to work 
within a system for as long as 
possible, and then bring pressure 
from somewhere else.” 

Tanzman went to Burling- 
ton lawyer Neil Mickenberg, 
who decided to take on her case 
and wrote a letter to UVM 
General Counsel Lee Liggett. 
In the letter dated January 3, 
Mickenberg said that “when the 
University unilaterally cancelled 
that course (Oriental Philoso- 
phy), it also. breached that 
material portion of the housing 
contract.” Under this philoso- 
phy, Tanzman would therefore 
be allowed to back out of her 
performance from the contract. 


Repeal 
cont'd. from cover 


crisis that would force a student 
to leave school would be 
grounds for release, Secondly, he 
continued, a student with psy- 
chological difficulties who can’t 
live in the environment of on- 
campus housing is allowed 
release. A serious health problem 
is another criteria that falls 
under the escape clause, Finally, 
he added, the student can also 
be released from the contract if 
his or her case fulfills the deli- 
berately ambigious catch-all 
category of “other.” According 
to Miser, this is the broad area 
where special cases such as 
Tanzman’s are reviewed, “This is 
the most arbitrary of the areas 
because many different factors 


we 
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While waiting for Liggett’s 
response to her lawyer, which 
did not come until after January 
11, Tanzman said she met with 
many administrators, including 
Dean of Arts and Sciences 
Barbara O’Reilly and Miser. At 
registration she paid only her 
tuition fee, although this meant 
she could not get her student 
I.D. validated. The assistant dean 
of students, in charge while 
Miser was away, told Tanzman 
that she should not pay her 


room and board, but informed 
her that if she lost the case there 
_would be a fifty dollar late fee. 


When Miser returned, Tanz- 
man said she scheduled a meet- 
ing with him on the Monday 
after registration. According to 
Tanzman, after hearing her case, 


Miser decided to go back and 
review it, and then make a 
recommendation to Oliaro. On 
the Saturday after registration, 
Miser called Tanzman, she ex- 
plained, and said he had advised 
Oliaro in her favor. She then met 


John Decker 


with Oliaro and_in a follow-up 
letter, was told that “from 
an educational and fairness per- 
spective,” she would be released 
from the contract; due to the 
information she received at the 


time of her “‘program cancella- 
tion about the imposition of a 
$100 penalty for cancelling (her) 
housing contract.” Tanzman was 
still charged a fifty dollar fee for 
breaking the contract. This, in - 
addition to her lawyer fees, 
added up to more than the 
original $100 penalty fee, 


Beth Tanzman now lives off 
campus, released from her con- 
tract as of January 24, on what 
she explains was termed “ethi- 
cal” grounds. Her present con- 


cern, she says, is te warn other 


students about this same con- 
fusing area in the contract. “I’m 
concerned about what kind of 
[housing] contract we are going 
to see in April. Will there be a 
clause explaining the Living/ 
Learning agreement is separate 
from the Residential Life obliga- 
tion?” . 


must be considered and balanced 
against everything.” 

When Miser first came to 
UVM, he explained there was no 
need for a contract because of 
strong economic times and a 
surplus of money among most 
students. “No one was guaran- 
teed anything’ during this 
period, but the system seemed 
to work with relatively few 
problems, Currently the option 
of living off-campus has become 


a viable alternative for students 
for a number of reasons, includ- 
ing financial and personal ones. 
As a result of changing times and 
attitudes, a detailed contract has 
evolved to protect the University 


cont’d. on next page 
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and to insure a student a place 
within the housing facilities. 

Paul Oliaro, Director of 
Residential Life, explained that 
the University tries to be flexible 
at the beginnifg of each semes- 
ter, by also allowing a student 
contract release if Residential 
Life occupancy exceeds one 
hundred percent by sex. In other 
words if the total number of 
males living in on-campus hous- 
ing exceeds normal capacity, 
Residential Life will allow a 
certain amount of males to be 
released from their contract 
until ‘“‘normal capacity” is 
reached. This also applies for 
females. This year, however, 
because females were under- 
assigned in October, they were 
unable to get the contract 
release whereas males were 
because they exceeded normal 
occupancy. 

Once the housing occu- 
pancy levels off, students must 
fit into one of the categories of 
the escape clause in order to be 
freed from the contract. Miser 
says that at this point, ‘“Every- 
time you release a student for a 
unique reason, usually financial, 
you cause a financial burden to 
other students.”’ 

Miser added that “from a 
cold administrative standpoint,” 
it would. be much easier and 
more efficient to say absolutely 
no one is given the option of 
contract release for whatever 
reason. Miser believes this is the 
case at many universities around 
the country in sharp contrast to 
UVM’s seemingly versatile hous- 
ing policy. “I think UVM’s 
policy is good — we don’t want 
this to be a prison,” he said. 


Why did Beth Tanzman 
have such trouble in trying to 
terminate her contractual obliga- 
tion to UVM? Was it clear to her 
that if her Living-Learning pro- 
gram was cancelled, she would 
either have to choose another 
on-campus or Living-Learning 
program? “You are taking a risk 
when signing the contract,”’ said 
Miser who believes a student 
must be willing to live elsewhere 
on campus if a program is 
cancelled. Miser, however, was 
quick to add that Beth’s case 
raised new questions of the 
clarity of the Living-Learning 
housing contractual relationship, 
remarking, “I think it’s some- 
thing that needs to be looked 
i : 
Oliaro also suggested that 
this area needs attention and 
that Residential Life is willing to 
explore the possibilities of 
changing the policy so that if a 
program is cancelled, the student 
can get out of a contract with- 
out a penalty. Residential Life 
Administrative Assistant Marcia 
Bedig who works in Living- 
Learning, added that “‘next year 
there will be a policy” concern- 
ing contract release with pro- 
gram cancellation. ‘““There was 
no policy this year,” she added. 


Tanzman’s case was more com- 
plicated, though. 

Both Oliaro and Bedig agree 
that by December, Tanzman no 
longer had a valid excuse for 
contract release. “‘Her issue was 
with the contract release and not 
with the penalty anymore — and 
having lived in L/L for one 
semester, she did not have a 
valid reason for release,’ said 
Oliaro. 

Tanzman thought her case 
should be given special consider- 
ation because not only was her 
original program cancelled, but 
the Chinese Studies suite was 
falling way below her expecta- 
tions. 

“Where is the incentive to 
make a program work if a 
student can just leave in the 

"middle of the semester?” ques- 
_ tioned Bedig. . 
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¢ DOLLAR HAPPY HOURS 3.8pm 


_RASPUTIN’S ws 


voU Very Mucu 


FOR 
DAYS. 


o 


*3 Drafts or Pitcher or Moosehead § 1 O0° 
* 80 Bar Drinks-.75 Domestic bottles : 


. 25 Draft or 50 off any drink or 


FREE FOOSEBALL 


FREE STIX & DIP 3-6 


MON. is Card Night 


any bottle with Rasputin’s courtesy card 


8-11pm 
50 BAR DRINKS FOR LADIES 


ST PATRICKS DAY 


OPEN EARLY WITH DR. FOX 
GREEN BEER & GREAT 
SPECIALS 


TUES.is LADIES NIGHT? 


“THE FILM EVENT OF THE YEAR’ 


‘VINCENT CANBY *.2w Yoru T mes 


NAPOLEON 


ABEL GANCE’S 1927 MASTERPIECE 


MUSIC COMPOSED 
AND CONDUCTED BY 
CARMINE COPPOLA 


A UNIVERSAL RELEASE 
FROM ZOETROPE STUDIOS 


ONE PERFORMANCE ONLY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5th AT 7:00 P.M. 


it frei", 
mie ie 


For the Performing Arts, Ltd. 


153 Main Street e Burlington, Vermont (5401 
en ep a 


TICKETS ON SALE AT FLYNN THEATRE BOX OFFICE 
i seats $6 general admission) 
TELEPHONE 86-FLYNN (863-5966) for information reservations ond credit card pur 


chase 
MAIL ORDERS (and moke checks payable to) Flynn Theatre Box Office, 153 Main 
Street, Burlington, VT 05401 (Please enclose 50 hondling per order ond o selt od 
dressed stomped envelope) 
WALK IN to the Flynn Box Office during open hours: 

Weekdoys |! om-5 pm 

Saturdays 10 om.) pm 

One hour prior to the performance (seats available) 


THIS FILM EVENT IS PRESENTED BY... 


FLYNN THEATRE FOR 
THE PERFORMING ARTS, LTD. & 


MERRILL 
THEATRE CORPORATION 


Name 
Addr: 


City_ 


Specify quantity____Amount enclosed $. 
Offer expires January 31, 1984. No purchase necessary. 

New York residents add 8.25% sales tax. 

Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for shipment 
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Fourteen oz. glass mug for sale. It’s the two-fisted 
way to drink to good times and salute your great taste 
in drinks. Why not start a collection? Please send this 
coupon, along with a check or money order for $4.95 
per mug (no cash please) to: Seagram's 7 Crown Mug 
Offer, PO. Box 1622, New York, N.Y. 10152 


VERC24 


Seagram's 


© 1982 SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND. 80 PROOF. “Seven-Up" and “7UP” are trademarks of the Seven-Up Company. 
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The Big Apple 


By Cynnie Wheeler 

In addition to sparking 
heated debate in the Queen City, 
Burlington’s Mayoral race drew 
national coverage in two Big 
Apple newspapers. Both The 
Wall Street Journal and The New 
York Times carried significant 
articles Monday on what the 
Journal called Burlington’s 
“chance to reconsider its Social- 
ist Mayor.” 

Describing Tuesday’s 
Mayoral campaign as a “close 
contest,” The Journal ran a 
front page story which primarily 
covered Sanders’ policies “both 
local and foreign,’ Towards the 
bottom of the column on page 
one was an artist’s depiction of 
what a friend is quoted as saying 


is Sanders’ “‘cuckoo’s nest after 
a rainstorm”’ hairstyle. 

The story reiterated that if 
the election had resulted in a 
three-way split, it could have 
pooled, “‘the anti-socialist vote 
and make things tough for Mr. 
Sanders.’’ The article described 
the difficulties the Mayor has 
faced trying to implement his 
programs and getting things 
passed by the Board of Alder- 
men, His “global views’’ and the 
saying “‘As goes France, so goes 
Burlington,” were also men- 
tioned. 

Praising Sanders’ “fiscal fit- 
ness’’ and outlining his political 
background, The Journal con- 
cluded he has learned to play the 
politics game from the inside, 


running on his own record, as 
well as any politician. 

The end of the article 
described at length the visible 
changes in Sanders since his 
radical, poverty stricken days as 
a “‘political lone ranger’ via 
his change in collar. The article 
closes: 

“Nothing shows it [the 
change in Sanders] more clearly 
than his collar. Back in 1976, 
when he was a_ third-party 
candidate for governor, Mr. 
Sanders said, ‘If my interest was 
merely in getting votes, I’d wear 
a tie. But when the people are 
ready to move, they’ll realize a 
coat and tie aren’t important.’”’ 

“Recently, with a slightly 
sheepish grin, he admitted that 


othing 

shows the 

change in 
Sanders more 


_than his collar, _ 


his treasurer [Leopold, men- 
tioned earlier in the article for 
his bow ties and _ financial 
expertise] had bought him two 
neckties, which he said he 
planned to wear while campaign- 
ing. ‘I can take a hint,’ the 
mayor says.”’ 

Concentrating more on the 
issues surrounding the campaign 


By Colin McKenna 
A Vietnam veteran was 
ravelling down I-51 in Missis- 
ippi when he noticed that the 


jtreeline was almost identical to 
fone he 
{times while on duty in Vietnam. 
{The Mississippi tree line sparked 
fa recollection that in turn caused 


had traversed many 


the veteran to have a complete 
emotional breakdown. 

What caused the break- 
down? Dr. Terence Keane, the 
youngest Chief of Psychology 
Service at a Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital center, answered 
this and other questions during 
his presentation on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 18, entitled ‘“‘Psychological 
Treatment of Post Traumatic 
Stress Disorders in Vietnam 
Veterans,” in John Dewey Hall. 

The Vietnam War lasted 
from approximately 1964 until 
1973. Over 800,000 Americans 
fought in combat. Out of those 
who survived, fifty per cent 
suffer some form of mental 
disorder due to the war. Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD) is the most ‘“‘devasta- 
ting” mental disorder Vietnam 
veterans can suffer according to 
Keane. 

Vietnam veterans are not 
the exclusive sufferers of PTSD. 
Victims of rape or assault, 
natural disasters, car accidents or 
any life threatening situation are 
susceptible to PTSD. Clinical 
Psychologist Less Felhazy, who 
is a counselor at the Vietnam 
Veterans Center in Williston, 
Vt., said ‘“‘one out of three 
veterans who come to the center 
suffer from PTSD, but there is a 
distinction between PTSD and 
Post Vietnam Syndrome. PTSD 
can be clinically diagnosed, 
whereas the effects of PVS are 
completely individualistic. Many 
Veterans came away from Viet- 
nam with mixed feelings about 
themselves and the _ military 


itself, the New York Times ran 
pictures of the three Mayoral 
candidates in its six column 
article on page ten last Monday, 

After quoting Democrat 
Joyce Desautels as saying “He 
[Sanders] is a one-time mayor,” 
the article said “the traditional 
Democratic and Republican par- 
ties now take Sanders more 
seriously,”’ Democratic mayoral 
candidate Judy Stephany was 
quoted as saying the race would 
be “an uphill battle.” 

When asked at his victory 
celebration if he thought the 
Times or the Journal articles had 


influenced his campaign in any 
way, Sanders said, “They were 
alright,”’ 


“The \ War yee 
Comes Back to Haunt Us 


service that are still giving them 
problems today.” 

“Victims of PTSD suffer 
from frequently reexperienceing 
the trauma they felt at the time 
of the event(s) in the form of 
recurrent dreams and reoccur- 
ring feelings,’ said Keane. This 
“‘re-experience trauma’ causes 
something in the victim Keane 
calls ‘“Numbing of Responsive- 
ness.”” The victim’s interest in 
activities such as sex, sports, 
hobbies, etc. diminishes and the 
victim suffers from feelings of 
estrangement. 

Victims also suffer from 
memory impairment. “Some- 
times,’ Keane said, ‘“‘they can- 
not remember half the day when 
it is time for bed. Also many 
veterans cannot watch television 


shows that show combat 
scenes.” 

The implications the effects 
of PTSD have on victims’ lives, 
according to Dr. Keane, is that 
PTSD victims have a ‘“tremen- 
dously high rate of marital and 
family problems. They are also 
inclined to abuse drugs and 
alcohol at -remarkably high 
leyels.’”” PTSD Veterans exceed 


the norm of unemployment by 


five percent, and many who are. 


employed are underemployed.” 
What factors account for 
the fact that fifty percent of 
those who fought in Vietnam 
suffer some mental disorder? 
The average age of an 
American soldier in World War II 
was 26.5 — in Vietnam, it was 
19.2. Instead of being down- 
town on a Saturday night, these 
college freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores were in muddy foxholes 
anticipating death. Because of 
the advancéd modes of transpor- 
tation in comparison to World 
War II, the amount of combat 
exposure the Vietnam veteran 
received was “extraordinarily 
high,” Keane said. 


Greg Guma was cited in the 
Journal as being the “publisher 
of the Vanguard Press.” In a 
telephone interview he said it 
“was an unusual quote because I 
am not the publisher and it was 
inaccurate.” The reporter called 
up the office, he said, and asked 
to speak to someone on the 
staff. She “just assumed that it 
[publisher] was my title,” said 
Guma. 

“I’ve been having a lot of 
problems with the Vanguard,” 
Guma added, “Today [Wednes- 
day], I was just fired ~ it makes 
it all the more ironic,” 

“I didn’t mind the quote 
they used, but it was a 15 
minute interview and they quo- 
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“The war was extremely 
frustrating to our soldiers,’ he 
continued. “It was an ideological 
conflict that was very unpopular 
back home, and the guerilla 
warfare tactics of the civilian 
combatants made things very 
tough.”’ Americans would often 
fight for months to gain control 
of a region, then move on to 
another region, only to have the 
former region taken away again. 
“Repeatedly contested regions 
were psychologically devasta- 
ting,” Dr. Keane said. 


One of the worst aspects of 
the war, according to Keane, was 
that Americans were often given, 
a one-year tour of duty. “This 
made the soldiers do whatever 
they had to, no matter how 
guilty they felt about it later, in 
order to survive their year of 
combat. -After they were 
released of their tour of duty, 
the soldiers were brought home 
individually. They received no 
reception upon arrival. They had 
no time to decompress. They 
were back in ‘So-So’ Mississippi 
within 48 hours.” __ 

“The Veterans had been 
home six years before we started 
treating them-for PTSD,” said 
Feltazy. “That lapse makes their 
recovery more difficult.”’ Their 
recovery is, indeed, difficult, 
both for . psychologist and 
patient. There are many differ- 
ent treatments for PTSD now 
practiced around the country. 
Keane currently prefers indivi- 
dual and group counseling, but is 
constantly searching for better, 
more effective ways to cure 
PTSD. He is’ the Principal 
Investigator for the “Vietnam 
Stress Management Program,” a 
Merit Review funded investiga- 
tion of the efficiency of a 
behavior therapy approach to 
the treatment of stress disorders 
in Vietnam Veterans. e 


ted one sentence which mau: me 
sound like a critic of the mayor, 
although I am on very good 
terms with the mayor,” he said. 
One New York state news- 


paper, The Syracuse  Post- 
Standard, ran an article last 
Saturday that did not appear to 
influence Sanders’ campaign 
success. In a page two “‘feature- 


” 


type” article, an Associated 
Press story on Burlington’s 
Socialist Mayor was accom- 


panied by a one column “mug- 


shot” of Republican Mayoral 
candidate James Gilson. The 
editor of the Standard, Bob 
Atkinson said, in a telephone 


interview, he was not aware of 
the error. e 
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Mike Kelley: 


An Advertisin 


By Scott Stevens 

“Aptitude plus attitude equals alti- 
tude.” This is the firm belief of Mike 
Kelley, a Burlington business man who 
runs his own advertising firm and also 
moonlights as advertising teacher for 
UVM’s Continuing Education Program. 
Kelley believes that positive attitudes and 
a strong belief in oneself are key ingre- 
dients to success in not only the adver- 
tising field but in any field. One can not 
doubt this philosophy, for success seems 
to be what Mike Kelley is all about. 

Metal rimmed glasses, a crisp blue 


pin-striped suit, and a quiet yet confident’ 


voice are immediate clues that Mike 
Kelley likes what he does. “I enjoy 
working for myself and I have fun teach- 
ing students,” said Kelley who thinks that 
he benefits a great deal from his own 
evening class. “It may sound trite to sav, 
but I get more from the students than I 
think they get from me.” In Kelley’s 
class, students concentrate on generating 
new ideas by participating in an exercise 
which Kelley calls “brainstorming.” By 
verbalizing with others about different 
thoughts and attitudes towards a certain 


_ product, advertising schemes come to the 


surface. Kelley feels this is an important 
skill in not only his class but in his 
everyday advertising work because, “If 
you don’t believe in your product, you 
won’t be able to sell it.” 

Feedback from Kelley’s students is 
another important aspect of his teaching 
methods. Kelley likes to ‘““bounce-off”’ his 
own ideas on students to see what sort of 
reaction he gets. He trusts the judgment 
of students’ reaction and finds their 
Suggestions useful in many of his adver- 
tising plans. Kelley said he learned a lot 
from UVM’s education professor Zachary 
Clements who taught him “‘to not step on 
a Student’s dignity, but to respect his or 
her opinion.” 

While attending UVM in the late 
1960’s Kelley did many odd jobs creating 
advertisements for local radio stations, 
the Burlington Free Press and other 
media oriented firms. Upon graduating in 
1970 with a degree in Business Adminis- 
tration, Kelley was supposed to go to 
Vietnam, but instead was sent to Ger- 
many. He spent three years in Germany 
as an M.P. in an area with a very high 
tate of crime. He returned to the US. to 
work in a small advertising firm in New 
Jersey to gain some more practical 
experience. Kelley’s role was versatile as 
he “did everything ranging from manag- 
ing the media department to being in 
charge of the creative end of things.” 
When Kelley left in 1977, the firm’s name 
was no longer Brougham Associates but 
rather Obrig and Kelley. In five short 
years he and his colleague had restruc- 
tured the entire firm. 

Burlington offered what Kelley 
called “psychic income in lieu of 
income.” He explained his desire to 
return to Vermont where he enjoyed the 
atmosphere and knew opportunities were 
available. Before his arrival, Whiting 
Manufacturers had guaranteed him busi- 
ness, allowing Kelley time to build a 
regular clientele. Although Kelley was 
more experienced with retail advertising, 
he wanted to concentrate on industrial 
advertising where it is “more challenging 
to come up with something good, You 


must try to appeal to different types of 


audience than that in retail advertising.” 
Kelley cited the example of a house 
broom to explain his work. “Instead of 


_ telling how good the brush is, I try to sell 
the fibers that make the brush.” He 


tther enjoys industrial advertising 
ause it lets him work more with 
e, so that he has the satisfaction of 


Wg reactions to his ideas. 


Kelley has expanded his role as a one 
man advertising firm to that of a consult- 
ing operation for businesses. He special- 
izes in corporate training programs 
because he thinks “every business needs 
to be trained, but they don’t have the 
facilities.” His small scale customized 
seminars deal with topics such as sales, 
computer planning, motivation skills, 
media advertising, and others depending 
on the needs of the company. Kelley says 
larger advertising firms in big cities do the 
same thing, but they are much larger 


groups, more expensive, and far away — 
basically impractical for local companies. 
In addition, Kelley plans to have some 
advertising seminars open to the public in 
which his role will basically be that of a 
faci. -ator arranging a wide variety of 
speakers to lecture on their specialties. 
However, “‘a lot of what I teach in class I 


’ 


use in seminars,” said Kelley who plans 
to use his brainstorming exercise in a 
public seminar entitled “Gold Mining” 
this April. 

In commenting on preparation for 
prospective college graduates looking for 
a career in advertising, or similar fields, 
Kelley stressed that we are entering into a 
“highly technological age, but one that 
needs humanization to stay in touch with 
people and the needs of people.” He 
contends that the ability to communicate 
both orally and in writing is essential, yet 
one must also have the technical know- 
how that is needed today. “‘A liberal arts 
background with the necessary technical 
tools will make someone very marketable. 
Getting a job is one thing but holding on 
to it is something entirely different.”’ 

Kelley is also very active within the 
Shelburne’ community where he and his 
family reside. He has been very involved 


g Moonlighter 


| with the Red Cross blood drives, the 
United Way, and the Maple Leaf Farm 
Alcoholic Program, where he _ was 
appointed to a task force. In the winter 
he “lives and breathes hockey” while 
watching his sons play. 


Marketing skills combined with a 
desire to run training programs and -to 
work with people clearly directed Kelley 
towards his present part-time teaching 
position at UVM. He reiterates that the 
teaching “forces me back to basics, It 
makes me take a good look at things and 
improves my overall attitudes toward 
business.”’ When asked if he thought he 
might ever run out of ideas or become 
“burned out,” Kelley replied, “I don’t 
think so. But I plan anyway to attend a 
seminar on corporate planning in the near 
future — just to fire up again.” e 


Before We Put You In Charge Of The World’s 
Most Sophisticated Nuclear Equipment, 


We Put You Through The World’s 


It takes more than 16 
months of intensive 
training to become a 
fully qualified officer in 
the Nuclear Navy. You 
begin with four months 
of leadership training. 
Then as a Navy officer 
you get a full year of 
graduate-level training 


unavailable anywhere else at any price. 

Navy training is based on more than 
1900 reactor-years of experience. Right 
now the Navy operates over half the 
nuclear reactors in America. And the 
Navy’s nuclear equipment is the most 
sophisticated in the world. That’s why 
your Navy training is and must be the 
most sophisticated in the world. 

As an officer in the Nuclear Navy, 
you have decision-making authority 
immediately. You get important manage- 


ment responsibility 
fast. Because in the 
Navy, as your knowl- | 
edge grows, so does ; 
your responsibility. 
Your training and 
experience place you 
among the country’s | 
most qualified profes- 
sionals.(No surprise | 


tYear in College 


wi 


NAVY OPPORTUNITY W 214 
INFORMATION CENTER 
P.O. Box 5000, Clifton, NJ 07015 


() Please send me more information about 


becoming an officer in the Nuclear Navy. (ON) 


AS re eae PURI ST Lae 
Address Apt. # 

City State | 
+College/ University. 


at), ee 


Age 


AMajor/ Minor. 


Phone Number 4 
(Area Code) eat Time to Call 
This is for general recruitment information, You do not have to 
furnish any of the information requested, Of course, the more we 
know, the more we can help to determine the kinds of Navy posi 


/ tions for which you qualify 


that most of the men 
who operate the 
reactors in private 
industry started in the 
Nuclear Navy. ) 3 
It takes more time 
and more effort to 
become an officer in the 
Nuclear Navy. But the 
éwards are greater, too. 


The rewards can begin as early as 
your junior year in college. Qualify, and 
the Navy will pay you approximately 
$1000/month while you finish school. 

After four years, with regular 
promotions and salary increases, you can 
be earning as much as $40,500. That’s on 
top of a benefits package that includes 
medical and dental care, and 30 days’ 
vacation earned every year. More 
responsibility, more money, more future. 
So, if you’re majoring in math, 


engineering or the 
physical sciences, and 
you want to know more 
about a future in 
nuclear power, fill in 
the coupon. 

Today’s Nuclear 
Navy is an opportunity 
like no other in the 
world. 


Navy Officers Get Responsibility Fast. 


Where Have 


By Amy Reyelt 

What do a staff reporter for 
the Burlington Free Press, a city 
attorney, two local free lance 
writers, and a news reporter for 
WCAX have in common? 

They are all UVM graduates 
living in the Burlington area who 
worked for the Vermont Cynic. 
“Hmmm,.. should I plead guilty 
to this charge?”’ joked one over 
the phone, The Cynic decided to 
go back and talk to some of 
these people, find out what goes 


on after life at UVM and where ge 


dedication to the Cynic leads. 
Although Scott Mackay 
now spends his time covering 
local politics as a news reporter 
for the Burlington Free Press, he 
used to be widely read for his 
weekly “Bar Review” in the 
Cynic, 


co-workers, It appears the politi- 


cal science major had a good | 


grasp on local watering holes, 

Here is a sampic of Mackay’s 

review of a fraternity party. 
“the —Bar 


decided to give Burlington’s 


> 


from our acid pen... 


discernible group that one will: 


encounter at any frat party, 
whether it be FADC, SESH, 
after-hockey game keg blast, 
football game fire-up, or pre- 
streak tequila chugging contest, 
are the notorious hammer-men. 
Their mission: Self-destruction.” 

Mackay’s success ___ story 
began with a friend who was 
writing occasional music reviews 
for the Free Press. Mackay 
casually asked one day if any 
jobs were available, and the 
friend sent him on an assign- 
ment. After a few of his articles 
were published he became part 


‘ing on the 


“They were hilarious,” | 
commented one of his former | 


Review has | 


of the full time staff. Mackay 
began as a news reporter cover- 
ing city hall. In 1978 he went to 
Montpelier to cover state poli- 
tics. Now back in Burlington, he 
said he reads the Cynic regularly 
in order to “‘find out the pitch 
on campus.” 

Mackay commented that 
the Cynic was more of a pre- 
sence in the town during his 
years. “There was more report- 
town, what was 


going on in Burlington, than 


BS BR 


The Ghosts of Cynics Past 
today’s Cynic. I think what 
happened was a decision to drop 
it off in more places downtown. 
The ad people wanted this,” At 
this time there was no Vanguard 
Press, no alternative voice for 
the Free Press, except for the 
Cynic. The Summer Cynic 
concentrated very heavily on 
politics and the city, since the 
University was not in full swing. 
There would be no such 
alternative paper were it not for 


All the Cynics Gone? 


the initiative of Steve Brown, 
UVM class of ’76, Brown was a 
mass communications major and 
also ads salesman for the Cynic. 
“I’ve always enjoyed the produc- 
tion and management end of it.”’ 
The story goes that Brown burst 
in on a staff meeting of the 
Vermont Eclipse (the forerunner 
of the Vanguard started by Peter 
MacAusland, S.A. _ President 


1974 and Cynic news editor in 
1976), and announced he was 


starting a new newspaper. He 


Lee Brayman 


had financial backing (which the 
Eclipse was sorely missing), 
and lured most of the staff 
away. 


Brown said he began selling 
ads for the Cynie as a way to 
supplement his income — “‘it was 
an unmentioned high-payin 
job,” and as something to 
occupy his time. He now 
describes his job at the Cynic as 
“invaluable... In hindsight, it was 


EVEN STRAIGHT AS CAN'T 
HELP IF YOU FLUNK TUITION. 


Today, the toughest thing about going 
to college is finding the money to pay for it. 
But Army ROTC can help 


ways! 


two 


First, you can apply for an Army 
ROTC scholarship. It covers tuition, 
books, and supplies, and pays you 
up to $1,000 eac h school year it's 


in effect. 


But even if you're nota 


scholarship recipient, 
ROTC can still help 
with financial assis- 
tance-—upto $1,000 


a year for your 


last two years in 
the program. 
fe more 
information, 
contact your 
Professor of 


Military Science. 4 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES: 
APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING PROCESSED. 


TWO AND THREE-YEAR ROTC SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


CONCERNING ARMY ROTC SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES SEE CAPTAIN 


BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL 656-2966. 


a] W aS 


ithe next, 


isalesman for the 


ilisher of the Vanguard 


|Brown says, 


a wonderful thing. I am a firm 
believer in working while you go 
to college, getting as much 
hands-on experience as possi- 
Der: 

Brown also worked for the 
Summer Cynic. “It came out 
every two weeks, Everybody did 
everything, but by then none of 
us were students — we were 
putting out the student news- 
paper and making money on it, 
but they couldn’t do anything. 
We were there.’’ It seems there 
a crowd who spent one 
happy summer putting out a 
paper one week, playing through 
and then scrambling 
around late into the nights to get 
out the next bi-monthly issue. 

After this, Brown left Bur- 
jington and went to Boston 
where he got a job as an ads 
Boston 
Phoenix. He then decided to 
come back to Burlington and 
start: “up <.a- paper-like the 
Phoenix. Brown has been pub- 
since 
then. As far as the Cynic goes, 
“T see it occasion- 
ally, but I haven’t read it in 
awhiie. I am not in a position to 
comment.” 

We did get a positive. com- 
ment from Nelson Hockert-Lotz, 
a free-lance writer whose name 
appears today in papers like the 
Free Press and the Vanguard. “I 
read the ‘Focus’ and the editor- 
ials. I think the news section has 
been pretty good lately.” 

Hockert-Lotz graduated 
from UVM in May of 1982. He 
began writing for the Cynic and 
eventually became features edi- 
tor. Hockert-Lotz might not 
have made it to UVM, never 
mind the Cynic, were it not for 


Scott Mackay. Mackay and 
Hockert-Lotz were dishwashers 
together at the Rusty Scuffer 
when Hockert-Lotz was a stu- 
dent at Burlington High School. 
The high school senior flunked 
an English course because it was 
scheduled at eight in the morn- 
ing. He was not going to be 
allowed to graduate. Through 
some nebulous arrangement he 
managed to have Mackay 
appointed his advisor while he 
worked on the Summer Cynic 
and made up his English credit. 
That fall Hockert-Lotz came to 
UVM. 

“J learned to write at the 
Cynic,” he said. “The Cynic isa 
way of life... I lived in that 
office.” As a matter of fact, 
Hockert-Lotz’s stay at UVM was 


‘extended one year because he 


had some credits to make up for 
hours spent at the Cynic, instead 
of at the Bailey-Howe. 

Hockert-Lotz put himself 
through school working at the 
Cynic and at a downtown pizza 
shop. He runs the shop today as 
a way of supplementing his 
income while he writes. He is 
negative about the writer’s mar- 
ket in Vermont and believes one 
must be “independently wealthy 
or extraordinarily talented” to 
get a job as a writer today. “It’s 
like .cocaine,” he expounds. 
“Once you get into it, despite its 
faults, you can’t see your way 
clear.” 

With bitter sarcasm, the 
writer advised, “‘go into some- 
thing else. Next to law, writing is 
the most glutted market in 
America today, absurdly glutted. 
There is no romance in writing, 
anyway.” Then, in a more 
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INFORMATION DAY 


» MBA 


MASTER OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
R 


MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


AT 
The Graduate School of Business 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


The largest senior Business College in Northern New England’ 


On UVM Campus! 
March 17th 


| All interested students please sign up 
at Career Development March 7-14 


new 
ham 


MBA 
OFFERED AT: 


Concord, Hooksett, 
Keene, Nashua, 
Portsmouth, Salem 


i Hecke Brunswick, ME, 


ol lege Roosevelt Roads, PR 
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HARVARD = 


this summer 


Harvard Summer School, the nation’s oldest summer ses- 
sion, features open enrollment in nearly 250 day and eve- 
ning liberal arts courses and pre-professional programs. The 
diverse cirriculum includes courses appropriate for fulfilling 
college degree requirements as well as programs designed for 
career and professional development. The international stu- 
dent body has access to the University’s outstanding 
libraries, museums, athletic facilities, and cultural activities 
with the additional benefits of Cambridge and nearby Bos- Academic Calendar 


ton. Housing is available in Harvard's historic residences. JUNE 27-AUGUST 19, 1983 


Liberal Arts For further information, return the coupon below or call: 
Undergraduate aid graduate courses in more than 30 liberal (617) 495-2921 information 
arts fields are offered at convenient hours. Intensive foreign (617) 495-2494 24-hour catalogue 
language and writing programs are available, Among the request line 
many areas represented are Anthropology, Computer Sci- —_——_— ee ee 
ences, Fine Arts, Mathematics, Psychology, Music, and Please send a Harvard Summer School catalogue and 
Visual and Environmental Studies. application for: 

Cl). Arts & Sciences & Education 


| _| English as a Foreign Language 


interested in the health professions. A special introductory 
college program for qualified high school juniors and seniors 
is also offered. 


Pre-Professional 

and Education 

The Summer School offers all basic courses necessary for 
pre-medical preparation. Of interest to pre-law students are 
classes in government and economics. Business courses 
include computer programming, financial accounting, sta- 
tistics, and a business writing workshop. Non-credit review 
courses for the GMAT, GRE, and MCAT are offered. Grad- 
uate level courses in education and in management theory 
and application are also available. 


Dance Center | Drama 
| Secondary School Student Program 
Health Professions — Writing 


Name ___ 


Special Programs 

These include the Harvard Summer Dance Center, Drama 
Program, Expository and Creative Writing Program, 
English as a Foreign Language, and the Ukrainian Summer 
Institute. The Harvard Health Professions Program is for 
ethnic minorities and economically disadvantaged students 


Harvard Summer School 
20 Garden St., Dept. 125 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books ' 
4 75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B. New York, New York 10019 


a Me Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof Produce J by Mr Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany GA © 1982 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE OFFERS YOU 
THE CHANCE TO STUDY IN LONDON 


Dr. Nicholas Barr will visit The University of Vermont 
next week on Wednesday, March 9th to interview students 
interested in spending their Junior Year at the School, or 

in doing graduate work there. 


Dr. Barr's timetable is being arranged by Ms. Marion F. 
Newman, Study Abroad Adviser. 


The London School of Economics is widely ; 
regarded as the best place to study Social Sciences 
in Britain and one of the best in history, law and 
Statistics. 


LSE — 


School of Economics and Political Science 


The Columban Fathers extend 


AN INVITATION 


uf young Catholic men with idealism, 
courage and generosity to join over 8OO 
Columban mission priests serving the poor 
and needy in eight Third World countries... 
and have a happy rewarding life. 

For more information on becoming a mis- 
sionary priest, contact: 


Father Michael Harrison 
COLUMBAN FATHERS 
310 Adams St. 
Quincy, Ma. 02169 
(617) 472-1494 


RELIGION IS FOR 
WOMEN, GOD IS FOR 
MEN... 


TRUE CJ 
FALSE (C1 


Churches everywhere are attended by many 
more women than men. And this has been a fact 
of life in America for more than 200 years; 
church records prove it. DOESN’T THAT 
STRIKE YOU AS STRANGE?? It certainly 
relates to the Women’s Movement and to ques- 
tions of feminine and masculine. Isn’t it time the 
churches look squarely at this fact and try to 
understand it? 
HOW DO YOU EXPLAIN IT? 
Write an essay of 500-700 words, and: 
Cooperative Campus Ministry will publish the 
best five, with $300 going to ‘the most cogent and 
readable’ for first place and a $100 prize for the 
two runners up. A public forum will follow. 
ENTRY BLANKS AT REDSTONE 
CHAPEL. & NEWMAN CENTER. 
DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES: MARCH 10th 
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Just Arrived! 


LEVI’S’ 
Denim Jackets 


and 


“505’’Red Tag 
Blue Jeans 


Levi's comfortable, prewashed 
100% cotton denim jackets and 
top-of-the line ‘’505’’red tag 
blue jeans are here, just in time. 
, for spring. Come and get ‘em | 
while we have your size!. ; 


pee ao 
aa Se = ON Na oP : : : 
Downtown Burlington-across from Penneys Open Mon-Sat.9:30-5:30, Mon & Fri. til 9 


derdale, 
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from surrounding areas. 


H competition. 


serious tone, he added, “Still, I 
wouldn’t trade it for anything in 
the world.” 

John Franco decided to 
challenge the most glutted mar- 
ket in America. Franco, who 
attended Vermont Law School, 
is now assistant city attorney in 
Burlington. He was a senior at 
!UVM when he wrote two 
| investigative articles which “‘had 
the administration scrambling.” 
The first of these exposes came 
in February’ with Barbara 
Snelling’s appointment as Direc- 
tor of Development and Exter- 
nal Affairs. Franco related this 
to a breakdown of UVM’s Board 


i} of Trustees. He concluded most 

a P of the members came from the 

| or bo s7 Ms ithe % top 5 percent income bracket, 
ia Pe S: . ei , many from the top 1 percent, 

m < and all represented either bank- 
- 


ing, real estate, industrial cor- 
porations, or positions of power 
in Vermont’s political parties. 


“Capa Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 


interfest 
Winners! 


By Susan Jones 

It’s late February in Vermont, and the climate seems more 
like mid-April in Washington. Yet despite less than winter-like 
conditions, Winterfest 83 abounded with winners. 

Perhaps the most jubilant of the Winterfest winners was Peter 
Goodrich, the fortunate student who won an all-expense-paid trip 
to Florida at the “Suit Case Party.” Goodrich celebrated with 
1,000 other UVMers at Billings Bedlam, where capacity crowds 
filled the round room to rock with local rollers The Other Ones. 
He left Monday morning with his brother, bound for Fort Lau- 


Earlier during the day, the only three snow sculptures were 
judged, Alpha Gamma Rho fraternity, for the second year in a 
row, was awarded first prize, with MAT (Marsh-Austin-Tupper) 
earning the runner-up position, Fiji fraternity sculpted the third 
entry. The Outing Club Competition, snowshoe races and cross 
country races were cancelled due to the spring-like conditions. 
Nonetheless, Alpha Zeta, the agricultural society, sponsored the 
traditional “Sugar on Snow” party with white stuff brought in 


In the ‘Broomball East’’ finals held on Saturday, “Green 
Death” outlasted ‘Soak 38” for the men’s off-campus title. 
Women’s off-campus victors were the ““Rhomba Girls” defeating 
“Hungry House,” For the second year, ‘‘73-2”’ emerged victorious 
in the men’s on-campus division, beating the “Sebs.’’ In the 
women’s on-campus division, “Frosted Flakes’? prevailed over 
“Return of the Zambonies.’’ In the men’s Greek division, Sigma 
Epsilon triumphed over Sigma Nu for the second straight year. 

After the broomball tournament, the “International Party” 
turned out to be another success, 

Earlier in the week, ATO brought home the College Bowl 
Trophy, while Fiji was the runner-up. Dr. William Young, UVM’s 
Associate Vice President of Academic Affairs, and UVM History 
Professor Mark Stohler acted as moderators during Thursday’s 


Sunday’s All Campus Sing concluded Winterfest °83. Tri 
Delta sorority won the women’s small group competition, while 
the Top Cats captured the men’s small group crown. Fiji won the 
men’s large group competition, with no similar category held for 
the women, In the mixed group sing-out, Alpha Chi Omega 
sorority and Kappa Sigma fraternity teamed up victoriously. 

And this year, for the first time, The Spirit Cup went to an 
on-campus group, The MAT complex was awarded the cup on the 
merits of most spirit and enthusiasm during the Winterfest week. @ 
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Jack Whiting 


Franco’s piece was titled “Water- 
gate .in Waterman.” The article 
resulted in many letters to the 
editor. 

In April of the same year, 
Franco researched another piece 
titled ‘Trustees, Corporations: 
$12 Million Conflict of Inter- 
est,’’ which examined the Uni- 
versity’s financial planning and 
cash management program. The 
University did not have its 
money invested wisely and was 
being taken for a ride by the 
Directors of the Howard and the 
Chittenden banks. “It was 
funny,”’ said Franco “because 
after the article came out we got 
calls from businessmen down- 
town, saying they had known 
about this and were glad it was 
finally coming out. I think they 
(the University) did end up 
changing a lot of things, 


cont'd on next page 
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bat Sl Sie Sn) A eT 
although maybe not directly 


because of the article.” 

Franco believes the Cynic 
has become more commercial. ‘I 
think the Cynic has become a lot 
more commercial. In an indirect 
way, I’m probably responsible 
for some of that. We discovered 
with the Summer Cynic what 
ads could do. We broke even the 
first summer, and made money 
the second,”’ 

Concerning his work at the 
Cynic, the lawyer demurs, “I 
was basically earning beer 
money.” 

Using his Cynic experience 
in a different journalistic field, 
Steve Larose is now a reporter 
for WCAX television in Burling- 
ton. 

“The Cynic was a good way 
to put theory into practice,” 
said the former managing edi- 
tor. “I was there night and day.” 
According to Larose, he got the 
Cynic out of his system early, 
and then went out into the 
community. He interned with 
both the Free Press and WJOY 
radio station, and then became 
an intern at WCAX, where he is 
now. 

It is hard to track Larose 
down, as a typical working day 


for him begins on -the road, 
traveling in search of a story 
anywhere from St. Albans to St. 
Johnsbury. He is responsible for 
supervising story filming and 
interviews. He then wnites a 
script on the way back to the 
station, where he edits it-for the 
five o’clock news. “‘Here in the 
real world I am expected to 
produce a story every day,” said 
Larose. “I couldn’t have done it 
without the Cynic behind me, 
especially in learning how to 
keep deadlines.” Organization 
and keeping track of time are 
the two skills Larose finds most 
important in his job today, and 
he emphasized the training he 
got at the Cynic in these areas. 
“The thing I want to stress is 
it teaches you a bit of disci- 
pline... the Cynic is real basic as 
far as getting people started... if 
you want to be in journalism 
you have got to start early, like 
with the Cynic.” Larose added 
this is especially important at a 
school like UVM where there is 
no hard and fast journalism 
major. “Television is tough,” he 
commented. ‘“I’d be mowing 
lawns right now if I hadn’t done 
a lot of background work.” 

A more recent graduate, 
who still reads the Cynic every 
week, is Sarah Bailey. Sarah was 
News Editor of the Cynic in 
1979 and Editor-in-Chief in 
1980. Coming from a journalis- 
tic background (her father is 
former editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune), Sarah says she knew 
about the production end, but 
learned “a lot about working 
with people and about working 
hard.” Sarah is presently a 
free-lance writer in Burlington, 
writing for Vermonter, the Free 
Press, and the Vanguard. “‘I had 
hoped I could start working full 
time. But I wanted to stay in 
Burlington, and that limitation 
has made it difficult. The small 
papers are a good market. You 
have to sell yourself hard.’’ She 
commented that most of her 
Cynic staff are now professional 
journalists. 

This cross-section of some 


former Cynic writers in Burling- 
ton today, shows the diversity of 
the paths they have chosen and 
where these paths might be 
leading. 

While interviewing these 
writers, it is interesting to note 
they have all kept track of the 
others — who is doing what, 
writing what, campaigning for 
what — just general trends to 
keep up. “I write more,” said 
one, “but I don’t have to sweat 
like he does.” ” 
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Peace Corps 

March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman 
Bldg., Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 

‘larch 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for 
Career Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 
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Find out what if means to be an 
executive for New England's largest 
Department Store. Our informal group 
session is open to anyone interested in 
finding out more about careers in 
retailing. Representatives from Jordan 
Marsh will be present to provide 
information and answer questions 
regarding our Executive Training 
Program, Fall semester internship and 
other career opportunities. 


informational Presentation 
Wednesday, March 9, 4:00 p.m. 
Terrill Hall, Room 108 


jordan marsh 


Molson Golden. That’s Canadian for great taste. 
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Chris Gee 


Five men, ranging in age from 23 to 36, 
1 


By Gordon Jones 

and Dan Williams 

The scene at Hunts’ is typical for a| 
Friday night. Roughly a hundred people 
are milling around the club’s 
confines, talking animatedly and tossing 
down beers. The crowd is a diverse | 
bunch, made up of weekend punks, | 
preppie types, and the simply curious. 


small | 


take the tiny stage. They are a clean-cut, 
casually dressed group that don’t look all 
that different from any of the 
other bar bands. They kick into their first 
song. Comparisons with other groups 
fade. “She has blue lips, her hair is 


area’s 


platinum/ she does the slam, she sucks 
her thumb” sings lead singer Doug Knapp 
with urgency. The rhythm 
section of bassist Jeff Spencer and 
drummer Bill Kinzie hammer out a steady 
beat. Guitarist Tor Borgestrom plays 
subtle, understated licks, and keyboardist 
Mark Spencer dances around his. synthe- 
sizer. “All the guys are always watching 


nervous 


her, they’re just dying to sit and talk with 
her... She’s a-little rocker...” 

Welcome to the bizarre world of 
Pinhead. Along with the Decentz, they 
have quickly become one of Burlington’s 
most popular bands. You may have seen 
them at upstairs Nector’s, Stowe’s Baggy 
Knees, or as the opening act for last 
semesters Clash concert. Since their 
debut at a Hunts’ open mike night two 
years ago, Pinhead have evolved from a 
quirky cult act to favorites of the night- 
club set. Like the Decentz, the five-man 
band from Northern Vermont have 
aspirations for the big time. They are 
currently laying down tracks for an 
album of original material at South 
Willard Street’s White Crow Audio. 

Pinhead’s music is difficult to define. 
While they admit to being influenced by 
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seminal New Wave performers like The 
Talking Heads and Elvis Costello, their 
act encompasses a wider range of musical 
styles. Songs like “Hey John” and “Sub- 
have a nice reggae feel to them. 
“Don’t Dance” is an infectious rap tune, | 


way” 


and offbeat rockers like “Back to the 
Womb” and “No More Sex” recall Ameri- 
can garage bands of the mid-60’s. Pinhead 
avoids billing themselves as “A Punk 
Band,” “A New Wave Band,” or a “Rock | 
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i°n Roll Band.’’ When asked how they | 
would categorize their music, bassist Jeff 
|Spencer described it as “multi-direc- 
| tional.” 


Armed with only a tape recorder, 
we recently interviewed the band at Doug 
Knapp’s Intervale Avenue apartment. For 
an hour they talked of their origins at 
Johnson State College, their affinity for 
playing live, and their upcoming album. 
The following transcript is excerpted 
from that meeting. 


Cynic: How long ago did you‘ start 
playing together? 

Tor: We had a spot on the “Open 
Mike” at Hunts’ one night in August. 

Jeff: A big crowd came down from 
Johnson State, like 120 people, which 
added to the psych of everything. No one 
knew who we were, and 120 people were 
hollering, “Pinhead!” 

Tor: We were all still living in John- 
son and we traveled to Burlington when 
we started playing at Nector’s, 

Jeff: We really got our start in 
Nector’s, in his upstairs hall. You can’t 
just walk into Burlington and say you 
have a band and Hunts’ will hire you. 
Whereas Nector would just rent his bar to 
us, and the people started coming down 
from Johnson. Then the Burlington 
crowd saw something was happening and 
started to come in. The first few times we 


played we relied on our friends from 
Johnson, they’d show up in carloads. 
(Laughs) Now we don’t care if they come 
down or not. 

Mark: When we started we said we'd 
do only our own stuff. We decided never 
to do covers because once you start doing 
that stuff it just becomes a job... a way of 
survival. 

Cynic: What about your cover of 
“Under the Boardwalk?” 

Doug: We felt that song really 
worked well with us and we turned it into 
a reggae kind of tune. We started out 
originally not wanting to do any covers, 
but at some point, because you don’t 
always have the time to write songs, do 
you want to subject your people that 
hear you constantly to the same things 
over and again? You have to make some 
sort of choice. 

Cynic: You're also covering songs by 
the Wards and the Decentz. 

Doug: I| just thought it’d be hipper to 
do covers of local bands if we were going 
to do covers. 


Cynic: How have the shows changed 
since the first nights? 

Tor: I think we were rowdier a year 
and a half ago because we did songs like 


“The Seizure” and we’d get really physi- | 


cal on stage... but we just got hurt too 
much. I did anyway. But there’s still a lot 
of energy in what we do. The approach is 
different but the product is still high 
energy. 

Cynic: Some people say they miss 
the old approach, the spontaneity. 

Doug: It’s never spontaneous, it’s 
always rehearsed, it’s always rehearsed 
right from the beginning. It might be 
analogous to having a girlfriend and 
having this heavy activity in the beginning 
and then it mellows out somewhat, which 
I think is done. Which is not to say it gets 
boring. We have bad nights and good 
nights and more visual and crazy nights... 
it all depends. 

Mark: Lately we’ve had ourselves 
spread thin. We’re working in a new 
drummer, working on this recording, that 
recording, working on promoting our- 
selves out of state and still trying to eat. 
Now that it seems we have so much else 
going on, it’s hard to focus ourselves 
‘completely into our performances. Not 
that we can’t pull it off, it’s just our 
priorities have changed as far as what 
we're trying to accomplish. 

Cynic: What did opening for the 
Clash mean to you? 

Mark: It was a lot bigger for every- 
one else who heard about it than it was 
for us. For me it was really frustrating 
and inconsequential. 

Cynic: Did the exposure help? 

Doug: Definitely. 

Jeff: It helped our exposure to UVM 
students. 

Mark: Also, the young people who 
can’t get into bars yet had a chance to see 
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us. Up and coming 18 year olds, they 
figure if we’ve played with the Clash, we 
must be next to Godliness. They'll be 
down for a few beers. 

Doug: | thought it was fun playing in 
front of that amount of people, but the 
drag about it is you’re put over the 
crowd, I personally don’t like to be on 
any stage. I like to work off the audience 
and it was hard. You feel really removed. 

Cynic: Do you try to 
message in any of your lyrics? 

Doug: Probably at some point of 
what you do you can’t help but have a 
message I suppose. 

Tor: But it’s not really a message to 
the masses. 

Mark: A lot of our music, our lyrics, 
just brings up things that are in people’s 
heads all the time. It’s like when a come- 
dian works from things that everyone 
knows about, but no one really says and 
when we hear someone say it, it’s funny. 
I think a lot of the reason people like our 
band for the lyrics is just because even 
though it’s uptempo and high energy, it 
makes a lot of people feel at ease. 

Doug: I think we’re political, but not 
in a “‘political’? way, not political in the 
way the Clash are. 

Jeff: You could probably call it 
social politics. 

Doug: You tellus. 

Doug: I’d like to say something. 
Sometimes I hate what I do, I hate what 
these guys [the other band members] do. 
I hate what the Wards do, I hate what the 
Decentz do. I have those feelings. On the 
other hand, sometimes Ill go to a bar like 
Nector’s, like last night I really liked the 
bass player for Caravan. I hated the 
material, but I really liked him. I just got 
all this mixture of feeling. But sometimes 
I like what I do, what these guys do, what 


the Decentz do. It changes. 
Cynic: You must like it more often 


than not if this is what you’re doing. 

Doug: That’s not necessarily true. 
(Laughs). 

Cynic: Are you looking to go long 
term with this project, your band? 

Mark: It’ll probably only go as long 
as it can. It’ll be obvious when it’s over, 
whether internally or for whatever other 
reasons. The record industry is kinda 
shaky. 

Jeff: For a band like us, I think the 
next step would be to hit the clubs like 
Hunts’ on the East Coast, like some of 
the bands that come up here on Wednes- 
day nights: October Days, November 
Group, Rubber Rodeo, The Memphis 
Rockabilly Band, I don’t think they’re 
out there doing a show every night. I’d 
like to do three or four shows a week, but 
some of those groups are coming up here 
and playing only two sets, and the same 
set the second time through. If we did 
just two sets, we’d definitely make every 
song different. Maybe if we had a hit that 
went over big everywhere, we’d do it 
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Almost Human, Thank | You 


— ANOLINA VAAN | 


Mark: Say we were playing 
Boston, it’d be nice to just work 
up to that one show, instead of 
doing four sets, We’re still doing 
the same job as any bar band 
around here, four sets, forty 
songs a night. That blows you 
out after awhile. Doug’s voice, 
and sometimes even mine, will 
wear out. If we could walk into 
a club and the PA was all set up 
and do two well thought out sets 
where all the songs were connec- 
ted... 

Jeff: I don’t think anybody 
would get half as tired. 

Cynic: Right now you’re 
recording your second album, 
How’s it coming along? 

Tor: The excitement of first 
going in is starting to wear off, 
it’s becoming more of a routine 
now. But we’re starting to lay 
down the tracks for the second 
side of the album, which is 
something to look forward to, 

Doug: It’s analogous to 
making a movie where every- 
thing is ‘Stop-Start, Stop-Start, 
Stop-Start,’ as opposed to being 
in a play onstage that just runs. 

Mark: A lot of people don’t 
realize that recording is a 
completely different medium 
than playing live. Your arrange- 
ments are completely different 
because for a live song you 
might extend it six or seven 
minutes so people can dance. 
There’s an energy and excite- 
ment whereas on a record the 
arrangement is right there, clear- 
cut, so you have to have it just 
the way you want it. There’s so 
many people who are involved in 
the production of a record. The 
engineer has to be satisfied with 
the sounds, then the producer is 
in charge of the way things get 
put down. You have many 
people with different view- 
points, many people who have 
to be satisfied. 

Doug: We have an outside 
producer on this record who has 
a lot of ideas, and we’re just 
going with him, I might hate this 
album after it’s all over. 

* KK RK 

Two weeks ago Pinhead’s 
first recording was released in 
cassette form entitled You Don’t 
Like Me, Do Ya ? It was recor- 
ded last February and engineer- 
ed by band members Doug 
Knapp and Mark Spencer. 

“It’s a home-made product, 
made on a four-channel tape 
recorder, a very low-tech 
record,” explained Spencer. 

Termed ‘“Pinhead’s Nebras- 
ka,” by Knapp, the — seven 
selection tape features Pinhead 
originals ‘‘Almost Human,” 
“Back to the Womb,” “Where 
Are You?” “Little Rocker,” 
“Citizen,” and “Stealing Your 
Wife,” as well as the title cut, 
The tape is currently on sale at 
Pure Pop in Burlington. 

Pinhead will be appearing at 
Nector’s March 4 and S. 
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Holly Near: 


_Profundi-tunes 
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By Betsy Farrell 


Holly Near, singer, song- 
writer, and political activist, is 
an artist concerned with integra- 
ting her personal obligation to 


social consciousness with her 
artistic expression to _ help 
develop a society that ‘“‘is 


basically good for all of us.’’ Her 
wide range soprano voice, sing- 


ing songs touched by _ tradi- 
tional, folk, funk, and reggae 
influences, can be heard. on 


Friday, March 11, at 8:00 p.m, 
in concert at the Flynn Theatre 
in Burlington. 

Honesty and sensitivity in 
Near’s music is her trademark. 
Her political concerns — anti- 
war, civil and human rights, 
anti-nuclear development — are 
the motivating forces behind 
much of her music. The power 
of her lyrics shows the work and 
energy she puts into her songs 
and conveys the depth and 
immediacy of the political and 
social problems that they 
address. Near says that she is, 
“Trying to demystify this idea 
that artists are this elite group of 
people who sit around and have 
to mediate all the time to come 
up with great works of art. 
Actually, it’s just work.”’ 

This down to earth attitude 
towards art is a reflection of her 
optimistic approach to history, 
marked by a belief in the 
strength of the human character. 
To Near, the perspective of one’s 
art is the crucial point to 
observe, not necessarily and 
solely the technique. She sees 
her art as a vehicle for projecting 
ideas in such a way that does not 
stir hatred or discouragement. 
As she said, “‘My goal right now 
is to reach a large and diverse 
audience — and still to maintain 
who Iam.” 

Although it seems only right 
that Holly Near is a singer and 
songwriter with a social con- 
science often compared to Joan 
Baez, she did not intend it to be 
that way. She started out at a 
young age aspiring to be an 
actress. After graduating from 
High School in 1967, Near 
attended UCLA studying music, 
theater, and political science. 
Soon after, she began appearing 
in television shows including All 
in the Family, The Mod Squad, 
and The Partridge Family. She 
also had roles in many films such 
as Minnie and Moskowitz and 
Slaughterhouse Five. In addition 
to television and cinema, she had 
a role in the Broadway produc- 
tion of Hair. 

She said in 1971 however, 
she came to a realization that 
she could no longer pursue a 
career in show business while her 
ideas and _ sensibilities were 
raging with the injustices going 
on in the world at that time. She 
was invited to join Jane Fonda’s 
and Donald Sutherland’s Free 
the Army show, which provided 
entertainment for American 
soldiers in the Far East. This 
tour proved to be the turning 
point of her career. She said 
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it helped her to focus and 
solidify her political and social 
beliefs and made her realize that 
working for peace, for justice, or 
for a cause with similar ideals 
was what she was meant to do. 
From this point onward, 
Near began producing her own 
albums (Redwood Records), 
with the money she had earned 
from her TV and movie career. 


Her latest album, Speed of 
Light, is her sixth, with songs 
addressing national and global 
concerns such as nuclear dis- 


armament and war, Her devotion 
to changing the world is ex- 
pressed in the song entitled 
“Emma,” dedicated to anar- 
chist/teacher Emma Goldman: 

“And I also agree I will 
float,/ live, and die freely 
human, in our revolution/ Well, 
it’s hard work, in hard times/ 
And when my feelings get 
dull/ My spirit has to shine/ It 
takes every muscle in my heart/ 
To dance at our revolution/ But 
I’m dancing, Emma.” 

In nearly all of Holly Near’s 
songs that address a deep world- 
ly problem like nuclear disarma- 
ment or inequality, there is an 
underlying theme of optimism, a 
sense of hope, and an encourag- 
ing push for unity. In her music 
she also expresses distinctly her 
sense of self as a woman. She 
sees women as playing a crucial 
role in the preservation of the 
future which in the face of 
nuclear madness, presents us 
with an urgent problem. ‘J think 
by virtue of our very oppression, 
strange as it may seem, we have 
been able to retain a kind of 
sensitivity to the life process 
that, had we been in a position 
of power over the last thousands 
and thousands of years, we 
might have lost,’’ she said. 

Holly Near will be accom- 
panied by pianist Nina Goldin 
who, in a previous concert 
showed “traces of influence 
from such jazz giants as McCoy 
Tyner and Professor Longhair.” 

Also appearing with Holly 
Near will be Susan Freundlich, a 
specialist in interpreting music in 
American Sign Language (ASL) 
for the hearing impaired. 
Freundlich has often been called 
one of the best music signers in 
America. Actually, she helped 
develop the art in 1975. She had 
realized that hearing impaired 
people are profoundly unaware 
of cultural and political ideas, 
especially the messages that are 
conveyed through music. Since 
1978, Freundlich has toured 
extensively with Holly Near 
who, as Freundlich says, “has 
given me a tremendous amount 
of attention and space.’” Some 
other people she has toured with 
are Emmylou’ Harris, Arlo 
Guthrie, Meg Christian, Pete 
Seeger, and poets Audre Lorde 
and Adrienne Rich. Freundlich 
also worked with the Broadway 
production of Children of a 
Lesser God as interpreter and 
coach, 

The art of signing is challen- 
ging, especially in signing songs. 
The emotion of the music, as 
well as the words, the tone, and 
the beat must be captured and 
translated. The dramatic beauty 
and power of such an act is 
moving, even to the members of 
the listening audience who can- 
not understand. Her presence on 
the stage is a message too: that 
sign language for the deaf at 
musical events, just as at any 
other occasion is equal to 
oral communication, 

This pair of women are 
obvious images of strength and 
optimism in our troubled times. 
They encourage unity and pro- 
gressive reform. and do _ so 
through beautiful artistic expres- 
sion, 
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An Educational Adventure 
May 31- July le July 5- Aug 5 


¢ Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 

¢ Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Computer Sciences and Fine 
Arts 

¢ Theater Arts Program 

¢ Premedical Sciences Program 

¢ Near Eastern and Judaic Studies 

¢ Archaeological Field Research in Israel 


Small classes taught by Brandeis Faculty 
Suburban campus close to the excitement 
of Boston/Cambridge 

Information, catalog and application 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Waltham, MA 02254 617-647-2796 
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MIDWINTER SPECIAL 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% Discount for all 
UVM students with ID 


5 QUARTS - Havoline 10W40 oil, 


75S. Winooski Ave. 
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mile passed Canadian Border 
Turn left at flashing light 
PHILIPSBURG, QUE. 


BEER AT REASONABLE PRICE 


BUSINESS HOURS 


Monday Thru Thursday: 8:30 AM to 6 PM 


Friday 8:30 AM to 8 PM 
Saturday 8:30 AM to 5 PM 
Sunday 10 AM to 12 noon 
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BEGINNER OR ADVANCED - Cost is about the same as a Semester ina 


US. college $3,189. Price includes jet round trip to Seville from New 
York, room, board, and tuition complete Government grants and loans 
avariable for eligible students 

Live with a Spanish family, attend classes four hours a day, four days a 
week, four months. Earn 16 hrs. of credit (equivalent to 4 semesters- 
taught in US. colleges over a two year time span) Your Spanish 
Studies will be ennanced by opportunities not available ina US class 


room Standardized tests show our students’ language skills superior 
to students completing two year programs in U.S Advanced courses 
also 


Hurry, it takes a lot of time to make all arrangements 

SPRING SEMESTER — Feb. 1 - June 1/ FALL SEMESTER — Sept 10- 
Dec. 22 each year 

FULLY ACCREDITED - A program of Trinity Christian College 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


For full information—write to: 


2442 E. Collier S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(A Program of Trinity Christian College) 


you'll ever love. 


Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 
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AGRICULTURALISTS ... 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES/FISHERIES .. . 


You're Needed All Over 
the World. 


Ask Peace Corps Fishery volunteers why the rural farmers of Nepal, Zaire and 
Samoa need them to help introduce fish pond management, and harvesting 
techniques. They'll tell you they are helping to increase the world’s food 
supply. And they'll tell you they are helping improve the diets and futures of 
people in developing nations. Ask them why Peace Corps is the toughest job 


PEACE CORPS 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg., 


March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career 
Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 


Labatt’s 5OAIle. 
The Canadian change of pace. 
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You're Needed All Over 
the World. 


Ask Peace Corps volunteers why their agriculture degrees or farm back- 
grounds are needed in developing nations. Ask thern how their knowledge 
of crop, livestock production, farm mechanics or beekeeping methods help 
alleviate hunger, increase personal income and develop technical skills. 
They'll tell you of the rewards of seeing direct results of their efforts. They'll tell 


you Peace Corps is the toughest job you'll ever love. 


PEACE CORPS 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg., 


Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 
March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career 


Development, 322 So 
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Frances: 


Caught In the 


By Vin Thompson 
Frances, A Brooksfilm Produc- 
tion. Starring Jessica Lange, Sam 
Shepard, Kim Stanley, and Bart 
Burns. Produced by Jonathan 
Sanger. Directed by Graeme 
Clifford. 

I was forewarned. that 
Frances is a powerful film. One 
person. went so far as to say that 
he couldn’t recommend the film 
because it was so depressing. He 
admitted that it was a good film, 
but didn’t want to put a friend 
through the same ordeal. Well, I 
saw the film and found myself 
uttering, “I can’t believe this is 
happening,” through much of 
the latter half. I was deeply 
moved; many in the theater were 


moved to tears; a few couldn’t 
stand the pain and walked out. 

Frances, starring Jessica 
Lange, is the biography of a 
single-minded Hollywood actress 
who wanted only to be herself. 
The movie begins with 16-year- 
old Frances Farmer, beautiful 


and intelligent beyond her years, 


reading a controversial piece for 
a 1931 high school essay con- 
test., The scene sounds tame 
enough but the reaction of the 
community to her unconven- 
tional views was less than 
enthusiastic. Her essay brought 
her national headlines and local 
ostracism, amidst accusations 
about her communist and 
heathen tendencies. The next 


Can’t Always Get 


What You 


By Dan Williams 
Let’s Spend the Night Together, 
Starring the Rolling Stones, Ian 
Stewart, lan McLaglen. Directed 
by Hal Ashby. An Embassy Pic- 
tures Release. 

What a difference a decade 
makes. In 1970, The Rolling 
Stones released Gimme Shelter, 
a gritty, realistic account of their 
1969 American tour. The film 
centered on the infamous Alta- 
mont Speedway Concert, and 
featured electrifying perfor- 
mances of such classics. as 
“Sympathy for ° the Devil,” 
“Jumpin’ Jack Flash,” and 
“Street Fighting Man-’ Now, 13 
years, eight studio albums, and 
numerous public scandals later, 
Mick and the boys have once 
again committed their act to 
celluloid. The resulting film, 
Let’s Spend the Night. Together, 
captures two stops along the 
band’s. record-breaking 1982 
tour, While not a bad film, Let’s 
Spend the Night Together lives 
up tothe title of one of the 
group’s more obscure songs — 
“Time Waits for No One.” 

Let’s Spend the Night 
Together is a straight —perfor- 
mance film culled from two 
sold-out shows: one in Arizona’s 
Sun Devil Stadium, and the 
other at New Jersey’s Brendan 
Byrne Arena. The Stones and 
director Hal Ashby (Being 
There) have dispensed with the 
usual trappings of the concert 
film for this project..No inter- 
views with the band. No scenes 
from the road or insights into 
the tour’s organization, Instead, 
we get 94 minutes of the group 
onstage, grinding through a 
25-song set that runs the gamut 
from old wheezers like “‘Honky 
Tonk Women” to recent, more 
upbeat material like “Start Me 
Up.” The film’s appeal lies in 
this straightforward approach. It 
also is the source of some major 
problems. 

With their 1982 tour, the 
Rolling Stones ceased to be a 
band. They became a corpora- 
tion. With a lucrative sponsor- 
ship deal from the Jovan people, 
they played a variety of Coli- 
seum sized venues, often to 
crowds as large as 100,000, The 
Stones employed a state-of-the- 
art sound and _ lighting system 
that set them back a cool two 
million, and closed many of 
their shows with a rain of 
balloons and an elaborate fire- 
works display. A rotating stage 
was designed for indoor con- 
certs, and for open-air perfor- 
mances, a hydraulically powered 
cherry-picker zoomed _ the ever- 
cool Mick Jagger out over the 
heads of the audience, 

All these theatrics served to 
obscure One crucial fact ~ The 
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Stones’ music was often less 
than outstanding. Although 
Jagger still tirelessly capered 
about the stage and lead guitarist 
Keith Richards still unleashed 
his trademark Telecaster .solos, 
the band lacked the urgency of 
their best albums, the spon- 
taneity of their previous tours. 
Their motions became more 
labored, their camaraderie more 
forced. In short, throughout 
much of their massively hyped 
cross-country sweep, the self- 
proclaimed “Greatest Rock ’n 
Roll Band in the World” were 
beginning to show their age. 


This sad truth is all too 
apparent in Let’s Spend the 
Night Together. From the open- 
ing chords of “Under My 
Thumb” to the film’s “encore,” 
“Satisfaction,” The Stones lum- 
ber through an anemic set. 
Jagger’s vocals are as clear as 
ever -and he can still shake his ass 
with the best of them, but the 
rest of the band seems to be 
nodding off. “Shattered,” 
“Tumbling Dice,” “‘Waiting on a 
Friend,” the songs roll off at a 
plodding, workmanlike, and 
ultimately predictable pace. 

The film does have a few 
moments that recapture some of 
the old charm. Jagger’s singing 
on “‘She’s So Cold” is looser and 
more spirited than the version 
on Emotional Rescue, and Keith 
and Ron Wood trade searing,. 
Chuck Berry-inflected guitar 
lines on Jumpin’ Jack Flash. But 
these scenes are too few and far 
between. Let’s Spend the Night 
Together offers far too little for 
anyone but the most rabid 
Stones fan. s 

With a different approach, it 
would have been easier to 
overlook the band’s sluggish 
performance. A carefully edited 
interview sequence or clips 
covering the Stones’ long career 
would have broken the film’s 
monotonous pace, and made the 
lackluster execution less striking. 
The band and Ashby have 
foregone these obvious solu- 
tions. Instead, the audience is 
subjugated to scene after scene 
of Keith and Ron mugging 
shamefully at the camera and 
close up after close up of 
Jagger’s androgynous physique 
and celebrated lips. 

Still, it’s only rock ’n roll. 
Let's Spend the Night Together 
is visually appealing — Ashby’s 
20 cameras take the viewer to a 
place that only the most devoted 
rock fans have ever seen — the 
lip of the stage. Nevertheless, if 
the rumors are true and the 
Stones plan to give up touring, it 
saddens me to think this uneven 
documentary is all they have left 
us as a final legacy, e 
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over them, mostly because of 
the critical praise for her starring 
in The Postman Always 
Rings Twice, (which you can 
catch this month on HBO). 


wba wb I f f her first 

7rances is a far cry from her firs 
2] . ® & film as the scantily clad sacrifice 
re OM OM OU Cl in the 1976 remake of King 


Kong. There are scenes in 
® w 3 © Frances where Lange appears 
ee0e 
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role 


crazed while others make her 
seem more sane than the rest of 
the world. It is the latter senti- 
ment that hits home the hardest 
and is why it seems so incredible 
that Frances Farmer was victim- 
ized. 

Sam Shepard plays Frances’ 
life time boyfriend. Harry is a 
fictional character the producers 
pieced together trom thei own 
research on Frances’ life. He is 
the focal point of the film, the 


BEST OF 3 SETS IN SINGLE ELIMINATION 
PHONE IN YOUR RESERVATION Now! 863-5514 


@ |st prize A CASE OF HEINEKEN! 
(also side bets with Carter) 


_ registration for second half of this semester next Mon.and Tues. starting at 2:30 pm. 
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7th Wall Street 
’ 6th Mass Communication 


2nd High Technology in Boston 
11th D.C. Washington Media 
It’s Influence and Responsibility 


Sunday March 27 
Wednesday, March 30 


Washington, D.C. 
The Washington Media It's 
> Influence and Responsibility 


Meet with New York Daily News 
White House Correspondant 

Depuly Bureau Chiet of 
Newsweek Magazine 

White House Correspondant with 

CBS News and other 


High Technology in Boston 
Hewlett Packard 

Analog Devices 

Digital 

We 


Mass Communication 

Young and Rubicam Advertising 
New York Times 

NBCT.V 

Television, Magazine Media 
and More! 


Wall Street 
Avon 
Avanti Linens 

New. fork Stock Exchange 
And More! 


stern Electric 
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YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN! 
COLLEGE WEEKS 1983, 
ERAUDA—)) 
3 


FEATURING 


* FREE CRUISES & PARTIES, 


* ALL SERVICE CHARGES, TIPS 


* FREE T-SHIRT & FRISBEE 
* TOUR ESCORTS 


* 7 NIGHTS IN ONE OF THREE 
PLACES, TO SUIT EVERY BUDGET x 


$232.35 - GUESTHOUSE 
$362.25 - APARTMENTS 
$458.85 - SONESTA HOTEL 


FOR RESERVATIONS: CALL EILEEN O'BRIEN 655-0098 
or SEND $25.00 DEPOSIT TO: 
VILLAGE TOURS P.O. BOX 403 
COHASSET VILLAGE, MA. 02025 


Neat Attire Please 
Positive ID Required 
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narrator who came closest to 
Frances’ storm, Kim Stanley, 
who plays Frances’ mother, has 
been absent from films for 18 
years, and is disturbingly con- 
vincing as the domineering 
mother, Lillian Farmer. 
Brooksfilms, a 1979 crea- 
tion of Mel Brooks, with finan- 
cing from EMI, put the film 
together. The purpose of 
Brooksfilms is to foster new 
talent. In the spirit of discovery, 
the director of Frances,Graeme 
Clifford, had never directed a 
feature length film before; his 
was an‘amazing debut appear- 
ance. The Australian born 
“lifford shows a touching sense 
of humanity. Don’t plan on 
doing anything after seeing 
Frances; the film will leave you 
dazed. 


APRIL 2 


FREE LUNCHES ON THE 
BEACH 


ETC...INCLUDED. 


PRESENTS 


Littlewing 


Wed. March 2 thru Sat. March 5 


Thurs. Ladies admitted FREE 
Fri. and Sat. 12 price cover before 9:00 
Reduced prices on all drinks from 8-12 


Next week 


Wed. 


FOX 


Featuring great new female vocalist 
Jackie Turgeon 


Wed. 2 for 1 on all drinks from 8-12 
14 price cover charge before 9 


through Sat. 


125 Pearl St. 
Burlington 
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The 
Cosmic 
Code 


By Mo Shafroth 
The Cosmic Code: Quantum 
Physics as the Language of 
Nature, by Heinz Pagels (Simon 
and Schuster, 333 pages, $4.50). 

Nearly eighty years ago, 
Albert Einstein wrote four 
papers which changed the way 
physicists interpret physical 
reality. His work on statistical 
mechanics, photoelectric effect, 
special relativity, and the com- 
plementary aspects of mass and 
energy led to a revolution in 
scientific perspective. Einstein’s 
insight propelled physics out of 
the limited, mechanistic, deter- 
ministic world view of New- 
tonian Classical physics, and into 
the Quantum theory of atoms 
and sub-atomic particles. Ironi- 
cally, Einstein could not accept 
the new physics which he helped 
found. He was the last classical 
physicist. 

Heinz Pagels’ The Cosmic 
Code describes this twentieth 
century scientific revolution and 
the equally revolutionary dis- 
coveries of recent Quantum 
physics research. Pagels, an 
associate professor of theoretical 
physics at Rockefeller Univer- 
sity, undertook thé task of 
explaining these scientific 
achievements to an audience 
unfamiliar with the mathema- 
tical formalisms -and — physical 
equations of quantum physics. 
The result is a coherent, cogent 
description of quantum reality, a 
fascinating journey beyond 
direct sense experience and into 
the world of subatomic particles, 
and cosmology. 

Pagels divides his book into 
three parts. “The Road to 
Quantum Reality” traces 
developments powering physics 
in the twentieth century. Pagels’ 
anecdotal ‘style lightens the 
heavy load of theories, experi- 
ments and equations. His quota- 
tions of the  prime-movers 
involved in early twentieth cen- 
tury physics — Niels Bohr, Max 
Plank, and Einstein — personali- 
zes the fundamental concepts 
surrounding the study of matter 
and reveals the process of 
scientific change.  Faltering 

| theories and profound discov- 
eries characterized the birth of 
quantum physics. 

Part two, “The Voyage into 
Matter,” describes the nature of 
sub-atomic particles. This micro- 
scopic trip into the land of 
Hadrons, Quarks, Leptons, 
Gluons, and anti-matter explica- 
tes clearly the bizarre world of 
the atom. Pagels’ discussion of 
the laws of physics governing the 
unpredictable, but statistically 
probable interactions, of these 
fundamental elements of the 
universe stirs the imagination. 
Being and nothingness, identity 
and difference, renormalization, 
and novel symmetry — these are 
the qualities exhibited by the 
stuff you and I and the rest of 
the universe are made of. 

Pagels ends with some intro- 
Sspection on the meaning of 
Science’s search for the answers 
hidden in the mysterious iden- 
tity we call nature. The cosmic 
code which Pagels believes to be 
accessible to human knowledge 
is revealed by the scientific 
process. He rhetorically asks the 
reader, “Could it be that the 
cosmic code, revealed in the 
architecture of the universe, is 
actually the program for histori- 
cal change?’’ The exciting possi- 
bilities revealed in Pagels’ The 


| Cosmic Code, and the dismal 


prospects of a future based on 
present trends and assumptions 


| makes Pagels’ question compel- 


ling. It is a question that can no 


_ | longer be ignored. bad 
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Get yourself a good-paying job that starts 
paying you while you're still in school. 
Qualified students selected for the Navy’s 
Nuclear Power Officer Candidate Program 
earn over $1,000 a month until graduation, 
and a $3,000 selection bonus. This is not 


ROTC. Finish school with a prestigious. 


engineering management position awaiting 
you upon graduation. The Nuclear Power 
Program offers superb benefits, and the 


best training in the world. Starting salary is 
competitive. After four years, you'll earn 
over $40,000! Strong calculus,:and calculus- 
based physics background, plus demon- 
strated academic excellence a must. U.S. 
Citizens only. Navy officers will be on 
campus for interviews March 8, 7 PM-8:30 
PM. For location contact Career Planning 
Center or call collect (617)223-5476. 
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THE SEX-EXECS 


with special guest THE CUTS 
at HUNT’S SUNDAY MARCH 6, 1983 9:30 pm 
Tickets $4 available at Hunts. All proceeds benefit 
WRUV-FM — support the better alternative!! 
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Skiers Take Undefeated Acts to Bozeman 


By Gordon H. Jones 
Capping their total domina- 
1983 Eastern ski 
scene by successfully defending 
their Eastern crowns, the UVM 
ski teams are looking ahead to 
the NCAA National Champion- 
ships, held this year in Bozeman, 
Montana. Both men’s and 
women’s teams went undefeated 
this season and the men’s 
Eastern Championship was their 
seventh straight. 

“We’re the first team in the 
history of the sport to go 
through a season undefeated,” 
said director and coach Chip 
LaCasse. “For both the men’s 
and women’s teams to go 
without a loss is a major accom- 
plishment.” 

Alpine Coach Marty Heib 
said, “I think we’re taking our 
strongest team ever to the 
nationals. All year long we’ve 
been working together as a team 
and we’re going out there with a 
positive attitude. We’ve worked 
all year planning for the 
Nationals.” 


Utah’s ski team looks to be 
strongest of the Western clubs, 
according to LaCasse, with Colo- 
rado also promising tough com- 
petition. 

“It’s hard to predict how 
we'll do. We haven’t competed 
against these clubs before, with 
the exception of Colorado’s 
women’s team, who came here 
for the UVM Winter Carnival. 
We did well against them then,” 
said LaCasse. 


This year for the first time 
the NCAA national title will be 
awarded to the school that 
scores highest in both men’s and 
women’s events, a system that 
should work to UVM’s advan- 


tage. Both of their teams are 
equally strong. The Vermont 
men took home UVM’s last 


National Championship in 1980 
and they’ve finished second in 
the two years since then. Last 
year Colorado took the title, 
with Utah finishing in third 
place behind Vermont. 

The UVM dominance of this 


year’s Eastern Carnivals can be 
attributed to team depth. As 
three-time All American and 
co-captain of the men’s Alpine 
squad Tor Melander explained, 
“Williams, Dartmouth and Mid- 
dlebury may each have one or 
two excellent skiers, but Ver- 
mont has a whole team of top 
quality athletes, 

“Our times are improving,” 
said Melander, “We’re getting 
stronger as the season goes on,” 
Melander also said that the team 
will be heading West early, 
allowing the skiers a chance to 
get used to the softer Montana 
snow. 


The coaching program here 
has been praised by each of the 
skiers. Jon Zdechlik, the men’s 
Cross Country captain, also 
spoke of the club’s teamwork as 
a factor in its success. ‘Our 


program has a lot of good people _ 


and everything is kept pretty 
much low-key,” he said. “All the 


coaches are great. If there’s a 
problem we get rid of it right 


away. We _ have good _ times 
together, the basis for a good 
team is to keep people happy.” 

Betsy Haines, who captains 
the women’s cross country team, 
said she is looking forward to 
the Nationals. Haines is from 
Anchorage, Alaska and said she 
chose Vermont not only because 
of its skiing reputation, but also 
because of its good engineering 
school. Also, friends who she’s 
skied against in Alaska had 
decided to come to UVM. 

“The’ program here has been 
consistently high quality,’ she 
said, “We have an organized 
summer training program and we 
have coaches who really know 
what they’re doing. The prac- 
tices are tough and we carry 
through with the programs all 
year long.” 

Sixteen skiers will represent 
UVM. at the Nationals March 
9-12. In the Alpine division, 
Melander, Mark Smith, Scott 
Heald and freshman Andrew 
Shaw, who won the giant slalom 
event in last week’s Easterns, 


- he said. 


will make up the men’s squad. 
The women’s team consists of 
Jennifer Kennedy, Amy Berg- 
strom, Gayle Voelker and two- 
time All-American Laurie Baker. 

In the Nordic discipline, Pal 
Sjulstad, a three-time All Ameri- 
can and Eastern Champion, is 
joined by Fred Thaulow, Todd 
Boonstra and All-American 
Zdechlik on the men’s team, 
while the women’s squad 
includes Joanne Musolf, Beth 
Heiden, Jorunn Gran-Henriksen 
and Haines, also an All-Ameri- 
can, 
Gran-Henriksen and _ Hei- 
den did not compete in the 
Easterns due to illness, but 
LaCasse said they will be ready 
to ski in Montana. 

“We wanted to rest them,” 
‘We were just being 
careful.” , 

LaCasse looks to the Nordic 
squads to do especially well. 
They haven’t lost a relay or 
special event all year. He added 
that the Alpine club is extremely 
strong too. e 


Playoffs at Patrick Despite Cats’ 9-17 Mark 


| had much time to practice.” 


By Andy Cook 
The faces may be different 
from those of 1981, but the 
feeling is the same — almost. 
Like that wild, emotional run 
two years ago that propelled 
them to within one shot of the 
conference championship game, 
the basketball Cats are winning, 

and doing it with style. 


The Cats have emerged from 


the rubble of a 4-14 start to win | 
five of their last eight games. | 


The streak has coincided with 


injuries to Bill Brown (back 
spasms) and Chris Fairchild 
(badly sprained ankle). Both 


have missed several games. And 
although their last performance 


was a wretched, 32-point defeat | 
the basketball Cats { 
have created their own renais- { 


at Marist, 


sance on the eve of the confer- 
ence playoffs, a time when 
having momentum is important. 


“The practices are fun 
now,” said forward John Simko, 
whose emergence in the starting 
lineup has earned him campus 
stardom and a write-up in the 
Boston Globe. “When we were 
losing, they weren’t as enjoy- 
able. Now people are looking 
forward to them.” 


“Our practices always go 
well,” said Coach Bill Whitmore 
last week, “although the winning 
obviously makes things easier. 
But of course lately we haven’t 


PRS 


Howard Hudson lays in two points in UVM’s 72-64 win over Drexel February 21 at Patrick 


Gym. This Sunday, the Cats will host Colgate in the preliminary round of the ECAC playoffs. 


Alan Farrington 


The Marist game was the 
Catamounts’ fourth contest in 
seven days. But things have been 
less hectic this week. By the 
time they play La Salle in their 


| season finale Saturday, the Cats 


will have gone ten days without 


4 an opponent. But it will get busy 


again. On Sunday, they will start 
the invite-everybody playoffs, 


f and it’s anybody’s guess how 
} long the tournament will last for 


Vermont. 

“Right now: we’re working 
on some of the basic things,” 
said Whitmore, who attributed 
his team’s performance against 


j Marist to “‘being flat.” 


“Billy (Brown) is back,” he 
said. “I just think he needs some 
practice, As for Chris (Fair- 
child), we’ll just have to find out 


| (if he’s ready for this week- 


end).” 
And while the Cats work 
towards Saturday, it is time to 


review how they have turned 


things around. 
*January 29: Against Nia- 
gara, Brown scores 29 points as 


7 the Cats avenge their lopsided 


loss to the Purple Eagles last 
year. 

*February 2: At New 
Hampshire, Vermont plays well, 
losing by two points to the 
league’s first place team. UVM 


continued on page 33 


Herschel Walker's Great Expectations 


By Alex Nemerov 

The United States Football 
League had been the little guy in 
the ring. A jab here, another 
there, but nothing that damaged 
its older, more experienced 
opponent. Shouting instructions 
in the little guy’s corner were 
one or two lonely ABC execs, 
waiting anxiously with the 
sponges and smelling salts. Then, 
just when you thought it was 
safe to leave your seat for the 
pepsi and popcorn, came the 
punch heard round the world, 
The low blow. 

Herschel Walker’s  three- 
year, $3.9 million contract with 
the USFL’s New Jersey Generals 
staggered the NFL, wobbling its 
kuees from the Kingdome to the 
Meadowlands. And it put the 
fans, many of them about to 
leave early to beat the traffic, 
abruptly back in their seats. 


Both the NFL and football 
fans said the same thing. It 
wasn’t just any three-yards-and- 
a-cloud-of-artificial-turf runner 
the USFL was pirating here. It 
was Herschel Walker, Heisman 
winner, most popular athlete in 
Georgia, high school valedic- 
torian, top dawg. It was Herschel 
Walker, sure NFL star and first 
round pick, 

And let’s not forget the 
money. Oilman J. Walter Dun- 
can gave his franchise-maker $1 
million just for signing his 
contract. The amount given 
Walker is more than twice as 
much as any football player has 
ever received, 

And all of this from a league 
that less than a year ago existed 
only in the mind of New Orleans 
art dealer David Dixon, Securing 
the support of several wealthy, 
sports-loving friends, he set 


about proving that Americans 
wanted football not just with 
their winter gloves and hats, but 
with their suntan lotion also, 
Why not, the USFL’s founding 
father said, play football just at 
the time unsuspecting Americans 
are shagging foul balls and sit- 
ting through pitching changes? 

Statistical data in hand, the 
USFL approached the big net- 
works, The average American 
wants football as much in July 
as in January, the statistics 
proved it, they said, You’re 
right, said ABC, signing on the 
dotted line, 

When cable-sports network 
EEPN joined the folks who 
brought you That's Incredible, 
the USFL knew they were in 
business. They had 12 teams and 
owners for each one. Now all 
they needed were some catchy 
names, And of course stadiums. 


And coaches. And players. 

Name-the-team contests 
solved the first problem. Interest 
was high, in these contests, but 
imagination was not. Chicago 
gave us the Blitz. From Boston 
came the Breakers. 


What will the mascots look 
like? Will a Blitz run onto the 
field with the Chicago players? 
And in Boston who will exhort 
the hometown fans? A Breaker? 
And just what, if anything, is a 
Breaker? 

Nicknames secured, the 
league moved to the next item: 
George Allen,.the leader of the 
Blitz, and Chuck Fairbanks, the 
head General in New Jersey, are 
the most exalted of the field 
bosses. 

Then came the tricky part. 
It was time to sign the actual 
working masses, the guys who 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


get the rug burns and hip 
pointers, the ones whose necks 
are bigger than their heads. A 
24-round draft, held January 4, 
partly solved the dilemma. The 
new league turned over even the 
remotest stone in stripping the 
NFL’s hunting grounds dry. Of 
course, signing the players was 
another matter, but within days 
the Blitz had signed both their 
number One picks, Ohio State’s 
Tim Spencer and Grambling’s 
Trumaine Johnson, The Chicago 
team had already caused an 
uproar with the signing of the 
league’s first ever player, UCLA 
tight end Tim Wrightman, who 
had been a choice of the cross- 
town NFL Bears. 

Craig James, fresh from a 
starring role in the backfield 
during SMU’s 11-0 season, 
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It’s a reflex, Almost every time I see a sports 
article that deals with contract negotiations, I quickly 
turn the page. I’m sick of hearing how much money 
Moses Malone makes or how much Herschel Walker 
will make. Money isn’t what sports is about, right? 
It’s Reggie Jackson rifling a fastball into the rightfield 
bleachers, It’s Wayne Gretzky gracefully eluding a 
defender and turning on the red light with a wrist 


shot. It’s John Riggins, covered with mud, carrying 
two defenders with him as he pounds over the goal 
line. 

Last weekend I was participating in an all too 
time-consuming habit of mine, reading sports. This 
time it happened to be the sports section of the New 
York Times. On the front was a myriad of articles 
about Herschel Walker’s signing with the USFL’s New 


winners and losers in major league baseball’s salary 
arbitration hearings. As a sports fan, I thought of the 
many times I have been told by my elders that 
today’s athletes are selfish — not like the players of 
yesteryear, who played because they loved sports, not 
money. 

So, I decided to look at the Times of 50 years 
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Jersey Generals. Inside was a feature article on the ~ 


‘still wouldn’t change his offer, but it was noted 


85 Main Street, Burlington. 


ago. This would be sports unblemished by money. 

On March 3, 1933 this country was mired in the 
midst of the Depression. The people were hoping that 
president-elect Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who was 
ta take office the next day, could find a way to cure 
the country’s economic illness. 

On the sports pages, the New York Yankees were 
having their problems too. Just 10 days before their 
first exhibition game, the Bronx Bombers had six 
training camp holdouts — Bill Dickey, Charley 
Ruffing, Lou Gehrig, Tony Lazzeri, Allen Cooke, and 
Babe Ruth. Other clubs were having troubles also. 
Notables like Frankie Frisch, Dazzy Vance, and Hack 
Wilson had not signed. But the man the media spot- 
light was centered upon was the Babe. The highest- 
salaried player in the game’s history at the time, the 
38-year-old Ruth was fuming over Yankee owner 
Colonel Jacob Rupert’s proposed contract of 
$50,000, a $25,000 deduction from the salary he had 
made the previous season. Instead of working out 
with his teammates that day, Ruth made headlines 
playing golf on a course near the Yankees’ St. Peters- 
burg, Florida training camp. The Babe stroked a 
hole-in-one that day on the third hole, and he told 
reporters his view of the situation. 

“Financial conditions throughout the country 
have not changed my mind in any way regarding my 
1933 contract,’ said Ruth. “I believe I am worth 
more to the Yankees than $50,000, and I will retire 
from baseball before signing a contract that calls for 
this amount.” 

On March 10 Lou Gehrig, the last ot the Yankee 
holdouts (excluding Ruth), signed for $21,500. Ruth 
was out on the golf course again that day raising 
money for a crippled children’s hospital. He told the 
Yankees that he would sign for $60,000, but Rupert 
wouldn’t budge from his earlier offer. Ruth was 
adamant on the subject. 

“If they are willing to let me quit for $10,000, it 
is all right with me. But I will not sign for $50,000. 
That is final.” 


On March 15, Ruth met with Rupert and 
lowered his demand to $55,000. The Yankee owner 


Everything for the 
beach and pool. 
Arena, the aquatic 
specialist. 
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that the team was drawing far below their average 
attendance in exhibition games without the Babe. 
Ruth was given an ultimatum. Either he would sign 
by March 29 or he wouldn’t travel north with the 
team for the regular season, 


On March 23, 1933 readers of the Times dis 
cussed the day’s two leading stories. On the front 
page they learned that Hitler and his cabinet had been 
given power to rule Germany as a dictatorship. On 
the front of the sports page, the top story was the 
agreement reached between Ruth and the Yankees. 
Under its terms, the sultan would receive $52,000. 
For Ruth it was a victory. He said he wouldn’t sign 


for the first proposal and he didn’t. The next day at 
the actual contract signing, hundreds of fans turned 
out and the event was recorded on film. A jubilant 
Ruth spoke after the ceremony. 

“T’ve had three ambitions. One has been fulfilled. 
The others I hope to realize under this contract. 

“T’ve wanted to complete twenty years of 
baseball and I’ll do that this year. I’ve wanted to play 
in ten world series, and I realized that ambition with 
the last season. And I want to boost my home-run 
total to 700. -I hope to do that by hitting at least 
forty-eight this year.” 

The throng which had gathered that day did not 
go home disappointed. Ruth led the Yankees to a 7-1 
triumph over the Boston Braves with a two-run 
homer over the right field fence. 

Ruth only played three more seasons, but he 
fulfilled all of his ambitions. No player who had 
played in professional sports before or after was 
as. charismatic or as controversial. His famous “called 
home run” in the 1932 World Series became part of 
America’s folklore, as did his drinking and eating 
adventures off the field. 

Babe Ruth is a symbol of what sports is really 
about. He has entertained thousands of fans during 
his career and his memory has entertained millions 
after. He loved the game of baseball. But he also 
loved money, that inherent part of the sports world. 
Today, 50 years ago, or 50 years in the future, some 
things just don’t change. ee; 


Study in 
London 


Take courses in the Humanities and Social 
Sciences designed for Americans. Also, at. 
your option,.take a course with British students 
at a London polytechnic. Further experience 
London throygh field trips, individualized 
projects, and living with a British family. 


a 
Apply now for Fall Semester. - 
Call or write: Study Abroad Office 
2115 N. Administration Bldg. 
of 


University 
College Park, MD 20742 
{301) 454-3043 


NIGHT SKIING 
BOLTON VALLEY 


per person 
$6 per night 


from 7-10 p.m. 
Monday thru Saturday 


Call 434-2131 for Ski Reports 


BOLTONVALLEY 
LODGE 
LIVE . 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 


No Cover! 
No Minimum! 


Sunday 
GAYDOS WOLTERS DUO 
Monday 
JON GAILMOR 
Tuesday 
TRACY WOLTERS SOLO 
Wednesday 
MIKE GAYDOS 
Thurs/Fri/Sat 
LARRY BRETTS JUKEBOX 


Just 25 Minutes from 
Burlington at the Base of 
the Ski Slopes 
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@ SUNGLASSES BY RAY-BAN, 


Prepare For: APRIL 9, 1983 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 
(617) 482-7420 
H. Class in your area 
a Beginning January 23 
KAP Center Take Advantage of our 


TEST PREPARATION Transfer Privileges 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 Call for details 


For information About Other Centers tn More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1762 


Mark T. Keydel-D.D.S., is pleased to an- 
nounce the opening of his family dental 
practice at 48 Colchester Avenue, 
Burlington (across the street from the 
Fleming Museum.) Day and evening hours 


by appointment. 864-0353. 


MAGNIFICENT MARCH 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS! 


(Tax included) Served 11:00 AM - 2:00 PM Seven Days 


Tower Burger 
Served with potato chips and cole slaw 


Combination Salad Plate 


Tuna, chicken & egg salad, roll & butter & cole slaw 
Bacon, Lettuce and Tomato Sandwich 


Served with french fries & cole slaw 


Tuna Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Chicken Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Don't forget to try one of the three new hot oven grinders 
Pastrami, Kielbasa and Breaded Veal Cutlet. 


Essex Shopping Center Williston Road, So. Burl. Barre-Montpelier 


GET 


COMPLETE VISION CARE 
at the 


= CONTACT LENS CENTERS 


@ EYE EXAMINATIONS 

® CONTACT LENSES 

@ FRAMES 

@ HARD LENS POLISHING 


® SOFT & HARD! 
CONTACT LENS 
SUPPLIES 


ESSEX JUNCTION 
37 Lincoln St. 878-5509 


BURLINGTON 


230 College St. 658-3330 
(across from Fletcher Library) 


PORSCHE CARRERA & 
REY BEENE 


By Alex Nemerov 

Saturday night Boston Uni- 
versity became the last ECAC 
battleship to steam into Gutter- 
son Field House for a duel with 
UVM, the division’s PT Boat. 
Firing a 
produced a 74 win, the Terriers 
added to the damage already 
done by the likes of Providence, 
Clarkson, St. Lawrence, North- 
eastern and Boston College. By 
nine o’clock, when the score was 
5-3, UVM’s little vessel was 
taking on water. Shortly before 
ten the 82-83 hockey team 
rolled over and sunk to the 
bottom. 

“We’re a little undermanned 
in certain situations,” said UVM 
coach Jim Cross, 

The spiteful, penalty-filled 
60-minute bundle that ended 
UVM’s season featured some 
spirited play by the Cats, who 
delighted a vocal crowd by 
taking a 3-2 second period lead 
over the heavily-favored Terriers 
on freshman Tom Maher’s first 
ever collegiate goal. But from 
there it was all downhill. Whip- 
ping the puck around: 6n the 
power play at high rates of 
speed, BU popped in _ five 
straight goals, two of them with 
the man advantage. Norris Jor- 
dan’s end-to-end rush and goal in 
the closing moments provided 
little consolation. 

There was some _ good 
news. All but one (Ken Simon) 
of the crew were saved to serve 
another day on another ship, 
including Cross. Never much for 
excuses, UVM’s coach refused to 
talk about what might have 
happened if: : 

=P hes teat s-=-1irst—<Lour 
ECAC games were not against 
some of the division’s premier 
teams. The Cats lost all four 


games — three of them in 
overtime — by a total of five 
goals. 

—His top. recruit, Tom 


McDonough, hadn’t left school 
for personal reasons before the 
season started. 

—One of his better centers 
hadn’t become ineligible after an 
academic dishonesty dispute. 

—Jordan, upon whom Cross 
had been. counting for offensive 
production, hadn’t gone down 
with an ankle injury in the 


returned later but didn’t regain 
his pre-season form until Feb- 
ruary. 


—His captain and best 


36-shot salvo that | 


season’s. second game, Jordan | 


Norris Jordan beats BU goalie Cleon Daskalakis with the last 
goal in UVM’s forgettable 1982-83 season. The Cats lost to 
the Terriers, 7-4, ending their season at 6-21-1 overall. 


player, Kirk McCaskill, hadn’t we’d do much better offensive- 


left for a baseball career in 
January. 

Jim Cross discussed none of 
these factors in his team’s 
season, its worst ever in Division 
I, and third consecutive losing 
record. He would only say, “We 
just didn’t have a good year. 
This is what we did and we have 
to live with it.” 

What the team did is not 
pleasant to recount. The Cats 
were 6-21-1 overall, and 3-16-1 
in the ECAC, bad enough for 


15th place in the 17-team 
league. UVM goaltenders 
allowed 148 goals, while the 


offense produced only 89. The 
Cats finished with three conse- 
cutive’ losses, and at other 
times during the season endured 
eight- and seven-game losing 
streaks, the latter stretching over 
all of January. 

Not even one upset win — 
one of those . “season-making” 
efforts — redeemed the 82-83 
UVM hockey team. The Cata- 
mounts lost to the teams to 
whom they were expected to 


lose, then went further and lost 
to the teams they were expected 
to beat. The season’s only 
victories were against Norwich 
and Middlebury, both Division II 
teams, 16th-place Brown, 17th- 
place Maine (twice), and — in 
what has to qualify as UVM’s 
upset — 13th-place Princeton. 
While avoiding excuses, 
Cross did offer conjecture on 
why the team faired as it did. 
“We didn’t score as much as I 
thought we would. We thought 
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signed with the Washington 
Federals. Southern Mississippi 
quarterback Reggie Collier 
couldn’t turn down a five-year, 
$1 million offer from _ the 
Birmingham Stallions. The Phila- 
delphia Stars waved greenbacks 
in the faces of North Carolina 
running back Kelvin Bryant and 
UCLA offensive tackle Irv Eat- 
man, signing them both on the 
same day. Quarterback Tom 
Ramsey, Eatman’s teammate at 
UCLA, signed with the Los 
Angeles Express. 


Setbacks were minor, 
though notable. Stanford’s John 
Elway turned down $5 million 
from the Oakland Invaders. Pitt 
quarterback Dan Marino, the 
first player chosen in the entire 
draft, rejected the Express, 


But negating the disappoint- 
ments were the trumped-up sign- 
ings of.prominent NFL refugees. 
Detroit Lions linebacker Stan 
White became the answer to a 
trivia question when he jumped 
to the Blitz, becoming the first 
NFL player ever to leave ‘his 
team for the new league, Former 


Patriots running back Andy 
Johnson joined the Breakers, 
as did ex-Atlanta Falcon kicker 
Tim Mazzetti, Other notables, 
many of them nursing much- 
stitched knees and oft-bent egos, 
washed up on the USFL’s shores 
like so much driftwood. Joe 
Gilliam surfaced in Denver, Ced- 
rick Hardman and Raymond 
Chester found employment with 
the Invaders, Coy Bacon and 
Mike Bragg hooked on with the 
Federals, 

Each roster was then com- 
pleted from among the hundreds 
of has-beens and never-weres 
invited” to the training camps. 
Most had at least had a try out” 
with a NFL team, but some 
couldn’t even claim that distinc- 
tion, 

But these nobodies filled 
the next-to-last void in USFL 
commissioner Chet Simmons’ 
dream. On his trip down the 
Yellow Brick Road he _ had 
found all but one of the ingre- 
dients needed to make the 
transition from paper to gridiron 
complete, He had the television 
contract. He had the teams, He 


“but his 


ly.” 

: He had a point. Even 
McCaskill (11-11-22 in 15 
games) was behind his ’81-82 
pace (30 goals and 19 assists in 
27 games), when he left January 
11. Matt Winnicki improved his 
last season’s goal total 
(18-18-36), one of the few UVM 
players to do so, but in total 
points, he still finished behind 
his performance last season, 
when he produced 12 goals and 
27 assists. 

Kevin Foster, who had a 
fine-’81-82 season (16-14-30) as 
a freshman, managed only six 
goals, one of them ‘coming after 
McCaskill left. The speedy win- 
ger had 19 assists, but, in light of 
what UVM fans had come to 
expect from him, was a dis- 
appointment. 

Jordan finished with a 
flurry, scoring twice against BU, 
eight-goal, six-assist 
totals were behind his °81-82 
production(1!- 8-19) also. 

Excluding a rough stretch in 
January, Cross was pleased with 
his corps of young defensemen, 
led by Mike Hanley and Henry 
Owen. He also didn’t fault the 
performance of goalie Mike 
Mundorf, who played in all but 
two of the team’s 28 games. 

“Mike had a pretty good 
year on the whole,” said Cross. 
“He had a real great game at 
Cornell (3-3 tie). He. played a 
solid game against Colgate (4-3 
OT loss). He was great against 
New Hampshire (3-0 loss). This 


continued on next page 


had the coaches, and he had the 
players. Skipping down that 
road, he knew he needed one 
last ally to combat the NFL’s 
wicked witch. He found it 
February 19, when the road 
passed through Georgia. 

“If I only had a million,” 
sung Herschel Walker. 


And, with a few cloak-and- 
dagger strokes of a pen, Sim- 
mons rounded out his inaugural 
supporting cast. With Walker 
comes the credibility no tele- 
vision contract, no former NFL 
player, or any amount of un- 
proven talent can give. 

And so, to the immense 
dissatisfaction of the NFL, Wal- 
ker will run for the Generals this 
Saturday against the Express. 
For now it matters little that he 
will run at a roster of utility men 
trying to tackle him, Or behind a 
roster of utility men trying to 
block for him. What matters 
now is that the USFL is no 
longer a paper league, one made 
for television. It’s living, breath- 
ing, smiling, and wears number 
34. ¥ 


Scott Van de Mark 
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Win Over Maine 


By Sean Mehegan : 
When you coach a track 
team that functions without 
athletic scholarships and a pole 
vaulter, goes into meets with 
half the manpower of the 
opposition, and dons the sobri- 
quet “junkyard dogs,” it’s kind 
of tough to hold your own in big 
time college athletics, 

Let alone go undefeated. 

But Ed Kusiak’s men’s 
indoor track team has done just 
that this season, and there’s no 
reason to believe that they can’t 
do the same thing outdoors 
during the upcoming spring 
season. Finishing the regular 
season at 8-0, the Catamounts 
topped off their unblemished 
slate with a victory over Maine 
two Saturdays ago. Last week- 
end the men traveled to the New 
England championships at Bates 
College. There, shot putter Phil 
Hovencamp and the distance 
medley relay team qualified for. 
the ICAAAA championships 
next Saturday in Princeton. 

Against Maine, a team UVM 
hadn’t beaten in fifteen years, 
the importance of the meet was 
lost to no one. “The pressure 
was unbelievable,’ said Kusiak. 
“We wanted the undefeated 
season, and once again, we had 
to concede nine points due to 
our not having a pole vaulter.” 

As it turned out, however, 
those nine points proved irrele- 
vant. The Catamounts romped 
to a 74-61 win. Along the way, 
some outstanding performances 

were turned.in by UVM, notably 
that of Hovencamp, whom 
Kusiak describes as ‘‘one of the 
best around.’’ Hovencamp won 
the 35 lb. weight competition 
with a heave of 5375”. He also 
set a UVM record in the shot-put 
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enjoys a_ ten-point first-half 
lead before losing to the Wild- 
cats on Dan Nolan’s basket at 
the buzzer. 

*February 9: At Middle- 
bury, the Cats break open a 
close game with a 10-0 run in 
the final 1:30 of the first half. 
The 10-point victory over their 
long-time rivals is keyed by Tim 
Woodlee’s 17 points. 

*February 12: At Colgate, 
UVM wins its second consecu- 
tive game, 61-55, thanks to Peter 
Cole’s 24 points and 10 
rebounds. Vermont shows a lot 
of poise by surviving several Red 
Raider scoring runs during the 
final minutes of play. 

*February 16: Against 
Siena, Vermont builds up a 
17-point second half lead, only 
to finish regulation in a tie, 
because a guard named Tom 
Roginski suddenly starts hit- 
ting shots all the way from 
_ Albany. But in overtime, Simko, 
starting in place of the injured 
Brown, culminates a 16-point 
performance by hitting the 
game-winning shot with three 
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was really his freshman season.” 
Mundorf himself, one of the 


shivering survivors of this year’s 
wreck, offered an explanation 
for the team’s failure. “We go 
out and play one period and 
we’re as good as anyone in the 
league. We’ve got to play the 
solid 60 minutes. We didn’t do 
that often this year.” 


In treating Burlington fans 
to a paltry three home victories 
this season (over Norwich, 
Maine, and Middlebury), the 
Cats often packed their bags 


after a period, maybe two, of 


good hockey. Against New 
Hampshire January 15, UVM 


Caps 8-0 Season 


with a winning throw of 53’9”, 

Other shining performances 
included those of Steve Phelps, 
who won the 600 yd. run 
(1:14.1), Tom Laux, winnen in 
the 1000 yd. run (2:14.9), Jim 
Rideout, who took first place in 
both the long jump (20°4”) and 
the triple jump (45’2%’’), and 
Steve Shea, who won the 400 m 
run in 51 seconds flat, 

Charles Denny, celebrating 
his birthday the day of the meet, 
made the most of the occasion 
by winning the hurdles (7 flat), 
placing second in the long jump 
and the 50m dash, and partici- 
pating on the winning relay 
team. , 

The turning point of the 
match, according to Kusiak, was 
the 50m _ dash. ‘Maine has one 
of the top sprinters in New 
England in Kevin Tarr, and two 
of our guys (Rich Bolog Ist, 
Denny 2nd) beat him.” All in 
all, UVM garnered ten first place 
finishes out of sixteen events. 

The women’s indoor track 
team has also enjoyed great 
success this season, going 7-1, 
while also sending more than its 
share of representatives to the 
women’s ICAAAA champion- 
ships at Harvard next weekend. | 

Among these is Katrina 
Guerkink, who in qualifying for 
the T'CAAA’s set a UVM record 
in the shot put with a toss of 
14.05m The 4x200 relay. also 
qualified with a time of 1:36.33. 
Also, Melissa Mcran not only 
shattered the previous- school 
record in the 400m run (59.26), 
but also set a new mark in the 
55m _ hurdles (8.4). 

Other representatives will be 
Karen Bucke, who qualified for 
the 1000 yd. run (2:39.34), and 
high jumper Nancy Fay (5’6’’). 
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seconds left. 

*February 19: Against Bos- 
ton University, the Cats lose by 
14 despite playing a good game. 
Simko has 24 points. 

*February 21: Against Dre- 
xel, Simko scores 26 points and 
his jumper with 1:14 left gives 
UVM the lead for good. 

“Playing more has helped,” 
said Simko. “I got my chance. 
Now Bill is back- and the situa- 
tion should be more competi- 
tive. 


“J just take one game at a 
time,”’ said the freshman for- 
ward, who elected to go to UVM 
over several Philadelphia schools 
because he wanted to get out of 
his home town. “It’s good to see 
people interested in the pro- 
gram, and the extra 200 people 
at the games really helps.” 

Because of his play, people 
in Simko’s dorm have hung up 
signs proclaiming such things as 
“Simko is God.” 

God only knows’ what 
they’ll be saying if the Cats are 
still alive this time next week. 


held their superior foes to only 
two goals over the game’s first 
25 minutes, then surrendered 
seven the rest of the way, losing 
9-1. At RPI, the Cats trailed 1-0 
after two, then lost, 8-2. 

Conspicuously absent from 
Saturday’s sinking was assistant 
coach Ted Castle, who was’in 
Minnesota on a recruiting mis- 
sion, Cross has some definite 
goals for next season. “We want 
to get five real good players,” he 
said. “If we had our way, if we 
saw a real good goalie, we might 
take him, But we obviously need 
the scoring punch, We put 
ourselves under a lot of pressure 
by not getting the goals.” 


LSHOP,.d 


ever love. 


MATH (MAJORS/MINORS/APTITUDE) . . . 


You're Needed All Over 
the World. 


Ask Peace Corps Math volunteers why their degrees are needed in the 
Classrooms of the world’s developing nations. Ask them why ingenuity 
and flexibility are as vital as adapting to a different culture. They'll tell 
you their students know Math is the key to a solid future. And they'll tell 
you that Peace Corps adds up to a career experience full of rewards and 
accomplishments. Ask them why Peace Corps is the toughest job you'll 


PEACE CORPS 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg., 
Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 
March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career 


Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 


SNEAKERS 


BAR AND GRILL 


Drink Specials Daily 7-closing 


Mon:T.N.T. and Bass Ale 


Tues:Mt. Gay & Tonic, Bud Bottles 
Wed:All Russians & Rolling Rocks 
Thurs:Planters Punch & Heinies 


Also Fri., Sat., & Sun. 


HAPPY HOUR 3-7 


Pitchers $1.25.& .50 off all mixed drinks 
Try our new breakfasts 7 days/week 
ALSO TRY OUR GREAT PIZZA! to go/stay 


Breakfast:7-11 Mon-Fri Bar & Grill:3-Clos Mon-Sat 7 


8-2 Sat-Sun 


6-Clos Sun 


36 MAIN ST WINOOSKI 655-9081 


A REAL HALF PRICE SWEATER SALE 


This half FREE!! 


60% 
40% 


wool 
nylon 


“Pr This half FREE! 


OUP SO 
Sen2e638 


te 380479 U0 
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This half FREE!! 


85% Wool 
15% stretch nylon 


DAKIN’S MOUNTAIN SHOP 


227 Main St., Burlington 863-5581 


M-F 9-9, Sat. 9-6. Free storeside parking 
More Than a Mountain Shop . . . 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 


DAKIN'S 
MOUNTAIN 
L.stoPd 


De ee 


wn PANOOM NOtCS wm 


MS Dance Marathon 


Dance the weekend away at the 
Ninth Annual Multiple Sclerosis Dance 
Marathon this March 18 through 20. 
Sponsored by the Crown and Sword 
Society, the marathon will once again be 
held at the Ross Sports Center on the St. 
Michael’s College Campus. 
The music machine featuring John 
Nichols will provide the music and 
motivation for the weekend. Prizes, 
games and contests will help to keep 
the dancers in motion. 
The Northern Vermont Chapter of 
- the National Multiple Sclerosis Society 
provides local patient services and allo- 
cates funds for research into the cause 
and cure of multiple sclerosis. M.S. is a 
chronic, often crippling disease of the 
central nervous system. This dread disease 
strikes 200 people a week in the United 
States, people in the prime of life, from 
15 through 50. 
- People wishing to participate or 
L volunteer may call the MS Society at 
656-2422. 


IRA Office Petitions 


Run for the offices of IRA President, 
or Vice President of Governing Affairs, or 
Vice President of Service Affairs. Peti- 
5 tions are available February 28 in the 
: IRA Office in Harris-Millis Commons, and 
; at the Main Desks of CBW, L/L, and 
WDW. Petitions are due in IRA Office by 
3 4 p.m. on March 11. For more informa- 
; tion cail the IRA Office at x3454., 


Corse Fellowship 


¢ Applications for the Corse Fellow- 
i ship of approximately $3,200 will be 
accepted by the Chairperson of the 
} Department of English through April 8, 
1983. Application forms are available in 
315 Old Mill. 


eee 


For Sale 


Opportunity To earn 50 to 100 


This fellowship, established through 
the bequest of Frederick M. Corse, ’88, is 
awarded annually to one or more graduat- 
ing seniors of UVM holding the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, or to one or more recent 


_ graduates with the proper qualifications. 


The fellowship may be renewed. 
Applicants must have majored in 
English, or a classical language, or two of 
the European languages, and must be 
preparing for a career in college or univer- 
sity teaching. Exceptional ability, char- 
acter, and capability for independent 
thought are considerations. 


Apartments Available 

Are you looking for an apartment? 
Attention all married and single parent 
students of the University. of Vermont. 
The University has apartments available 
at Fort Ethan Allen, just for you. Com- 
petitively priced, clean, ample room to 
enjoy the outdoors, and open now. If you 
are in the market for a truly outstanding 
housing opportunity, call Ethan Allen 
Housing at 656-3228 for more informa- 
tion. Options include one to three bed- 
room and with or without heat included 
in the rent. Call now for more informa- 
tion at 656-3238, call before midnight so 
you don’t forget, operators are now 
standing by, 


One Day for God 


_ Vermont Christian Fellowship is 
sponsoring a one-day conference entitled 
“Gaining a Heart for God.” It is being 
held at the Howard Johnson’s conference) 
center on Williston Road, Saturday, 
March 12. Lyle Mook, pastor at West 
Kingston Baptist Church in Rhode Island, 
will be the main speaker. There will also 
be several workshops offered. Registra- 
tion will be from 8:30-9:00 a.m. and the 
cost is $7.00. For more information, 
or to preregister, call Dean at 655-0063. 


Detective Fiction Discussed 


Investigating Detective Fiction. Carol 
Rifelj, Professor of French at Middlebury 
College, will give a lecture on Wednesday, 
March 9, 4 p.m., in the Faculty Lounge, 
Waterman Building. Entitled “Investiga- 
ting Detective Fiction,” the talk will deal 
with the use of narrative conventions in 
detective novels. The lecture is organized 
by the department of Romance Lan- 
guages and is open to all. For information 
call x3 196. 


Maple Sugaring for Kids 


After School Sugar Makers: Learn all 
the steps from tapping to canning. A 
program for kids grade 3 and up at the 
Green Mountain Audubon Nature Center 
to learn about the Maple Sugaring opera- 
tion and if conditions allow to take part 
in the gathering and boiling of sap. Come 
either Wednesday March 9 or March 16 
from 3:30—5:00. No fee but please 
register. Call 434-3068. 


Eta Sigma Phi Initiation 
Fifteen students were initiated into 
Eta Sigma Phi, a National Honorary 
Society devoted to the. promotion of 
Classical Studies. Students must have 
completed at least one semester of 
intermediate or advanced Latin or Greek 
with an honors grade. UVM’s Iota Chap- 
ter was the ninth established in the 
nation. The faculty adviser is Barbara 
Rodgers, Assistant Professor. 


the Essex Community Players starting 
March 10 at 8 p.m. at the Essex Play- 
house, The theme, struggling. with the 
acceptance of the inevitability of death, 
is universal. 

Performances will also be held March 
11, 12, 13 and 17 through 20. For 
reservations please call 879-0195, 


Important: bring a shirt and pair of 
pants to wear in the pool, and a towel. 
All students interested in joining the Sail- 
ing Club should pick up an application at 
the Billings Student Center desk. 


Cellar Door Coffehouse 
Feast or Famine is back! Their 
famous folk music and blues can be heard 
at the Cellar Door Coffeehouse (located 
at Slade Hall, Redstone campus) on 
Thursday, March 3 at 9:00. Only $2,00 at 
the door. Homebaked munchies available, 
BYOB, 656-4228 for more information. 


The Shadow Box Presented 


“The Shadow Box,” written by 
Michael Cristofer, will be presented by 


Film The White Dawn 


The Association of Sociology Stu- 


dents and The Canadian Studies Program 
will be sponsoring a classic. Hollywood 
film on Eskimo life, The White Dawn on 
Tuesday, March 8 at 7 p.m. in B-106 
Angell Building. Admission is $1.00. 


Long Island Scholarship 


The Long Island Advertising Club is 


sponsoring its annual Merit Scholarship 
Awards for the 1983-84 academic year. 
The award is available only to residents of 
Long Island (Kings, Queens, Nassau and 
Suffolk counties) who are marketing 
and/or advertising majors. Scholarships 
range from $500 to $2,000. The applica- 


Sailing Club 
Important Note! To be able to take 


out our sailboats, you must take and pass 
a swimming test. Tests will be given Wed- 


nesday, March 9, 6:30-8:30 p.m. and 
Thursday, March 10, 6:30-8:30 p.m. at 
the poo] Patrick Gymnasium. 


tion deadline is May 6, 1983. Contact the 
Financial 


| Building, for applications. \ 


Aid Office, 330 Waterman 


Juniors, Run for senior class office 


ollars per week selling authentic, Petitions: available March 7th. Stop 
1977 Audi Fox. I love it, but must sell igh demand, rugby jerseys and starting in August or September. If by the Alumni office for informa 
5 egar Front wheel dive good gas # lated sportswear on campus to “zyou can help, call Caroline at tion. 
§ : €asaitl dstruts © fraternities, soroities, other clubs, | : 
:. — ee SAS: caper - Fe nd students. Send short personal # Services : 
Y. +2 : ote expressing your interest or call 
¢ Small Refrigerator, new condi- |__ 401-273-6204 after 6:00 pm. Do you eat and deliberately vomit 
e : 3 Se afterwards? UVM Psychology 
3 i ere seer mee eae Se Ae Department Research Study is offer- 7 
; elie Me a seesiae: ae ing free treatment for Bulimia Ner- 
Nice Looking Men’s Frye Boots. Size apes 2 Gace 2 ae pose ee vosa. Call Karen Fondacaro, 
7% M. Excellent shape. Call Rachael of cies lle Norah: nae at ge 1 656-2680. Confidential. 
i 862-2106. : 024, Stowe, Vt 05672 or call tal exercize 7:30-8:30 am, MWFE. 
a oe #2 253-4212 to identify. Found in UVM a 
; ZShoes, Sheds" Tiree Brand new pairs Carpool: Ride needed from Chimney arking lot encrusted in the ice; still 
Ht eB of Rackports ladies, size 71; Fos Corners in Colchester to UVM daily. | 
; Vjeach. Spring is just around the cor- 7 *My hours are 8:30 to 5:00. Call : + re 
4 7 ver! Call 656-3000 days; 862-0268 Elaine at 879-1338 eves or 656-2970. 2 Persona S ie ie elas iS ifieds edeike 
, 7 rights. Summer Camp Counselors. Over- Milan, loving you is like eating 
| yj night girls camp in New York's | peanuts. Once I get started, I just Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a 
H 7,74 Bronco, 4 W-D, new universals, Adirondack Mountains has open- n't stop. Of course, I'll marry you. week. tar up to 25 w $5 for 
Zjxoll bar, two tanks, AM/FM, ings for counselor - instructors in male Tatiiph Wihier K at lene Ao ords. businesses 
} cassette. Body needs work, asking tennis, waterfront (WSI, sailing ski- Mail to: 
< 4$500. Call 5-9 pm, 658-1521. ing, ; small crafts), athletics, sym- /Happy Birthday 20 years to our The Vermont Cynic 
2 nastics, arts/crafts, pioneering, daughter on March 3, from father, Billings Center, UVM 
i ber Ski Boots. 912 (men), $35. Us- music, photograpy, draina, dance, / mother, 2 brothers, sister, brother in | Attn. C, ifie de 
4 d 5 times. Call 862-1689. computer, R.N., general counselors. aw, and Katie. lassi 
i Information available in Placement 7 Thanks Dadéyi-Too bad T open‘ the Issue date(s) 7 
1 ‘Snow Tires. Two brand new “Con- Office or write: Andrew Rosen, # 1 ine A Dh P Bh 
a tinental” snow tires! Size 165-13: 77Point O’Pines Camp, 221 Harvard rhea Je y ae 
4 ill fit Rabbit, BMW, many other 777Avenue, Swarthmore, PA 19081. Category: 
7 656-44 YY, ; 4 
7 mal nats. New! - yy, Overseas Jobs - Summer/year 7 Message: 
t j,round. Europe, S. Amer., / 
i Blaupunkt R301 Car Stereo. 7 Australia, Asia. All fields. $500 - 4 
5 BDigital tuner. 10 ays = Yy $1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free 
j erse tape with Dolby 60 watts 7 info. Write IJC Box 52- Vt. Corona 7 


s. Like new. Asking half retail 77 


iprice! Call Tom at 658-0975. 


981 Yamaha XS 400 special. 
Beautiful condition. Only 2000 
miles. Mag wheels. Full windshield, 
low back rest and two matching 
mets. $1595. Call 862-3994. 


Help Wanted v 


Ship Jobs! $14-28,000 a year. 
rribean, Hawaii, World. Call 
iseworld for Guide, Directory, 
letter. 916-722-1111, ext. Ver- 


YDel Mar, Ca. 92625. 


Students! 4-5 bedroom apartments, 
Vutilities included (heat, electricity, 
7 snow & garbage removal), free park- 7 
ing, full kitchen, fireplace, coin-op 
7 washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C 
ski trails, and acres of recreational 
field. Fort Ethan Allen Housing, 
UVM. 9 month lease payable by 
semester, including trarisportation 
ito and from campus: Call 656-3228. Yy, 


Sundays: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 


5:30 p.m. 

FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 

864-0471 or 658-2115 


For our records: 
Name: 
Address. 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


Must be in our office by noon on the 
Monday betore publication 
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(THURS 3/3 


-|MEETING 


| Christian Fellowship Meeting, 301 
Pomeroy Hall. 6.3 


FILM 


SA Film, Elvis in Jailhouse Rock, 8\0¢ 


Angell Lecture Ctr 7:00 & 9.30 


WORKSHOP 


Employee Assistance Program 
sponsors Developing An Effective 
Resume, Jonn Dewey Lounge, Old 
Mill to register see Dick Untor 
363 Watem Ne 
Bohan, 656-4285 


READING 


Reading from her works, 
cluding her most recent work 
Braided Lives) the Women's 
Organization sponsors Marge Pier- 
bey, Poet, Ira Alien Chapet. 8.00 


ETHNIC HERITAGE 


Hispanic - American Dinner, Marsh 
Cafeteria 500 

Curtis Sliwa, ‘\e0cder of the Guar- 
dan Angels ciimefianters, Mc 
Life Science 7 


FRI 3/4 


FILMS 


Ethnic Heritage Month presents 
film West Side Story, BI06 Angell 
Lecture Ctr 6:30:& 9:30 
Der Kommissar - Lisa Bassenges 
Murder, 216 Commons, — Liv 
ing/Leaming Ct 7.00 


{ ] 


BL 


MUSIC 


Traditional Gaelic Music, Joe and 
Antoinette McKenna, at the 


\Aiaicanamoa F ~~ 
Lh S QD 


V e, College Street 


Congregational. Church, “Burl 


naton Rg Ol } 


SPEAKER 


Poetry and Prose Reading by 


Michiyo Cornell, at the Church 
Street Ctr. &:00 


Through Marc 4 Drawings by 
Denis Viersweyveld, Church Street 
Center : 
Through Apr! 30 Literary Reference 
to Wine, Bailey/Howe Library 
soonsored by Special Collections 
Through March |!0 Holography 
Display, re Gallery. Living/Learn 
na Ctr LVM 

Through March {5 Photo Offsets, 
Francis Colturn: Gallery, Williams 


Hall, UVM 


v 


Kathy Leondard 


Museum In The Mall, soonsorea by 
Coopoeration Bf City of Burlington 


ond the Flemming Museurr 


The Ancient World, «-\emina 


MISC 


Bilings Center Renovation Presen- 


tation, North Lounge. Billings Ctr 
730 3 

Panel discussion, Returning to 
School, Jonn Dewey Lounge, Old 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following organization 
and graduate school must SIGN UP at the Center for Career 


Development from March 7-11: 
New Hampshire College Graduate School 


Selections From the European and 
American Collections, Fieming 


N Arsene 


CO ITY 
DCU! 


Selections From the Oliver Orton 
Collection, Fleming Museum, UVM 


Fiemina _Museun 


Peace Corps 


Jordon Marsh Wine & Cheese Informational Meeting for all students in- 
terested in a careeer in retailing. Wednesday, March 9, 108 Terrill Hall, 


4:10-6:30 pm. 


Peace Corp Film and Discussion, Monday, March 14, 413 Waterman Bldg, 
7-8:30 pm. All intcrested students are invited to attend. 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Staff. See 


below for further details. 
Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 
Tues. 3/8 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 


| Wed. 3/9 3-5 pm, CCD’ “How to Interview” 
5-7 pm, 216 “How to Prepare a Resume” 
2:30 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 


Career Clarification Groups will be conducted by CCD. A five-week ses- 
sion will commence on Thur, Mar. 10. All students interested must call the 
Center, 656-3450, to sign up for these groups. There is a limit of 12 people per 
\ Broup. 


U.S. HISTORY... HMA... 
Au! HERE'S ONE... 


DINNER 


Ethnic Heritage Month presents 
Hispanic Dinner, at the Center for 
Cultural Pluarlism, Blundell House 
for more info. call 656-3819. 6:30 


SAT 3/5 ‘FM 


IRA Film, The Exorcist, 235 Marsh 
SPORTS 


Life Science. 7, 9:30 & 12 


The Wrestling Club presents a 


Track - men, at Princeton. 9:30 Woody Allen Film, \n BIOQ6 Angell 


Lecture Ctr. 7,9, & 


MEETING 


Spd i - women, UVM Invita UVM Medieval Club, !04 Old Mill 
ional. 1:00 7:00 pra 


Track - women, Fastern Cham 
pionships, location TBA. 9:30 


MUSIC 


Irish Traditional Music, Mick 
Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel Maloney and Eugene O'Donnell, co- 
2:00 sponsored by the Champlain 
Board of Trustees Meeting, Folklore Co-op and the Mayor's 
\\ on the Arts, at City Hall 

Auditorium. 8:00 


Hockey - women, Potsdam. 2:00 
Swimming = men, New England 


Cham IONSNAIDS Sorin wiela Memorial oOunge 
College. 4:00 8:30 


Irene Fertik,-\Marshy Lounge. Bill 


SPORTS . INAS Ctr ] OO 
Track - mén, at Princeton. 9:3 = =e : MISC 


Swimming - men, New England 
Championships at Springfield 
College, 4:00 


Vaterman COUNCI 


SPEAKER 


Student Photo Service presents 


Lox and Bagel Brunch sponsored 
by Hillel, at the Living/Learning Ctr 
eed dining. room. |I:00 

Gymnastics - women, UVM invita: iN j 

fional. 1:00 : : FILM 

SA Film, James Bond Diamonds Are 
Forever, BIO6 Angel! Lecture Ctr. 7 
& 9:30 


MUSIC 
MEETING Vermont Winds, !eecital Hall, Music 


Band Rehearsal, Ira Alien Chapel! Building, Redstone Campus, UVM 
2:00 & 8:00 4:00 


MON 3/7 \f WED 3/9 {THURS 3/10 


MEETING SPORTS SPORTS 


Band Rehearsal, Ira A\ Ski - Men and Women, Ski Cha- Ski - Men and Women, Ski Cham- 
6:00 pionshios at Montana_ State pionshios at Montana State 
University. Time TBA University. Time TBA 


SEMINAR 


Dr. Laura Conkey, Geography: 
Dept. of Dartmouth College, Red 
Spruce In Maine: Wood Density and 
Ring Width as Environmental In- 
dicators, Botany Seminar, 105 
Marsh Life Science. 4:10 


Track - women, Eastern Cham 
pionships, location. TBA:-9:30 


en Chapel 


Faculty Senate Meeting, \ 
Memorial. Lounge, Waterman 


AN5 


MEETING 


Christian Fellowship Meeting, 301 
Pomeroy Hall. 6:30 


SEMINAR 


Zoology Seminar presents Dr 

Buonassisi, Deputy Director of W 
Alton Jones Cell Science Center 
topic to be announced, 105 
Marsh Life Science. 4:10 


TUES 3/8 


SEMINAR 


Outreach sponsors Decision Mak- 
ing Workshop, Wright. Main 
Lounge. 7:00 


MEETING 


SA Senate Meeting, Marsh 
Lounge, Billings Ctr. 6:00 
Vermont Children’s Magazine 
meets in 304 Lafayette 5:30 
Rising Sun Coalition meets 
Fireplace Lounge, Living/Learning 
CH 7730 

Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel! 
6:00 


LECTURE 


Congressman 197+1981, Professor of 
law oat. Georgetown. University 
Pey Rober F. Drinan, SJ."will give 
a jecture, Beyond The Nuclear 
Freeze, at McCarthy Ars Center 
St. Michael's College. 8.00 


FILM 


Ethnic Heritage Month presents 
film, More Than Bows and Arrows, 
Billings North Lounge at Il am. 
and Bailey/Howe Library Film 
Room at 2 pm 


SA Film, Don’t Knock The Rock 
£ivis, BI06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7 & 
9:30 : 


SPEAKER 


Judith Gerber, From the Artist's 
Viewpoint, Fleming Museum 
10:00 

Ethnic Heritage Month presents 
Ron La France and John Mohawk: 
Respectively in Charge of the 
Akwesane Survival School and 
Akwesane Notes (Newspaper), 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
7:30 


FILM 


SA Free Film, Midnight Express, 
North Lounge, Billings Ctr. 8:00 

Irish Studies presents film, The 
Long Gray Line, 2\6 Living/Learn 
ing Ctr. 8:00 


Ly 
o, 


COMO? 
|] 864-9202 
658-1717 


~C 
YOUR PRINTING & COPYING 


174 COLLEGE ST. BURLINGTON 
EXECUTIVE DR. SO. BURLINGTO 


THIS IS WHAT I GET for 
SPENDING ALL NIGHT AT 
THE LIBRARY... 


HI, THEO! DID You KNOW THAT 
GROVER CLEVELAND WAS THE 
ONLY U.S, PRESIDENT THAT ServeD 
TWO, NON- CONSECUTIVE TERMS 7 


Vins Weedindk Bek at 


phen Ay ae 1 


7" 


ea ee Leer 


a eR ET 


- 
- 
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Worthy of the King of Beers. 


=. There's a tradition at Anheuser-Busch. 
AS A tradition that ee never be satisfied until 
you ve achieved the best. Now, out of this tradition, 
comes a light beer worthy of the King of Beers. 
One witha clean, distinctive taste. Budweiser Light. 
It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 
that led to the aan list of ingredients and the 
Beechwood Aging process made famous by 
the King of Beers. | 
We know the best never comes easy. That's 
why there's nothing else like it. 


Bring 
your 
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- Curtis Sliwa: 
_ Riding the Mugger’s 
; 
: 


Express to a Civil Society 


. Interview by Cathy Levin 
PS Text by Justine Kaplan 


____ see that Sliwa didn’t create anything, because, 
_ like he says, it was out there in the ether like 
a dormant dinosaur, and he resurrected it, put 


a fresh coat of paint on it. 


hoodlum to protector. 


But they train and interview, learn CPR 
and first aid and apply their street smarts and 
travel in groups of eight and have made over 
300 citizen’s arrests. They aim their help to 
those in alligator country, the great affluent 
suburbs because those inner city youths 
aren’t the only ones that need to be con- 
trolled, after all, the suburbs is where the 

Se Struption is and isn’t crime a reflection of 
the community? Sliwa says the Angels are like 


~ 


a can of Secret deodorant, cool, calm and 
, _ electric, and they’re people willing to with- 
stand verbal abuse and physical intimidation 
and they hang out on subways and at college 
continued on page 20 


Tenure Guidelines Breed Contempt 


By Randy Rzewnicki 
and Maggie Garb 
with Kit Perkins 
big First in a Series 
It’s that time of the year again; 
p a slew of non-tenured University of 
Vermont faculty members find out 


if they will be reappointed. 

“It’s a system that’ s dedicated 
to an abstraction,” said UVM 
4 age Professor Neil Heims. 

Heims was also told by English 
artment chairperson Virginia 
ark that he had too much exper- 
nce and was therefore ineligible to 
y for a tenure track position 
ning in the English department. 


VOLUME Clll NUMBER = MARCH 10, 1983 


o> & The Guardian Angels are an ideology, a 

_ way of life according to Curtis Sliwa who 
founded the Angels in the winter of ’79. Then 
r you take away the t-shirt and the hat and you 


Still, his Angels are treated like the second 
coming of Jesse James and the outlaws by 
those politicians that oppose what they think 
are vigilante philosophies — that they have the 
constitutional right to make citizens arrests 
because crime is a violation of human rights 
and there’s no excuse for anyone, rich, poor, 
or in between for violating those rights and 
Sliwa doesn’t like this ‘’ and ‘Me’ society 
we've transgressed to. He opposes the vision 
that somehow, somewhere, a great white 
knight is going to come slay the dragon, so his 
Angels are the counterpart to the “white 

_ policeman in golf carts driving Dodge Darts,” 
_ — they wear red berets and white t-shirts and 
_ they’re good guys riding the muggers express 
in New York City, Chicago, Atlanta, Miami, © 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Detroit, and they 
get looked at with crossed-eyes because. 
| they’re black and Hispanic and a lot of them 
. used to break the law and they don’t have 
| fancy badges and they got no money and they 
don’t always make a smooth transition from 


He has been teaching for three 
years, is popular with his students 
and has published several articles. 

Heims said of the system that 
denies him the opportunity for 
reappointment, “It makes no sense 
to me. It’s as if I’m qualified to 
teach here now but not qualified to 
teach here next year. There are 
standards being applied that have 
nothing to do with the quality of 
teaching. They are arbitrary and 
capricious,” he said. 

Frieda Gardner, a _ feminist 
scholar, has been teaching in the 
UVM English department for two 
years. Gardner was evaluated by a 
search committee whuse ducy was 
to assess candidates for the open 


Select Committee Calls 
for Reassessment of 


State Education Funds 


Vermont Encouraged 


to Implement Policy Objectives 


By Stephen Kelly 
Delivering its .final report to the University of 


Vermont Trustees last Thursday, a Trustee Select — 
Committee on UVM and Vermont Higher Education — 


called for a review and reassessment of the State’s higher 
education funding policies. Al Beauchamp, chairman of 
the Select Committee, questioned the Vermont legisla- 
ture’s present commitment to certain established 
principles for determining state higher education appro- 
priations, 

“IT believe these principles (thirteen operating 
principles outlined in a 1979 study on Vermont higher 
education funding) have been used from time to time, 


but I think the committee concluded they haven’t been 


understood beyond a limited scope,’ Beauchamp said. 
“I believe the executive (governor) has used them, | 
believe the (state) appropriations committee has used 


them, but there is some doubt in my own mind whether © : 
the general assembly as a whole hasn’ ‘t allowed the. a 


discipline of these principles to slip away.” 


In a summary of conclusions and recommendations, ce 
the Select Committee Report echoed Beauchamp’s — 
4 ‘concern for the- neglect of proper higher educational 
| policies. “If in agreement with these (established) = 
principles, the Board (UVM Board of Trustees) should 
_ then encourage the State of Vermont to implement _ 


them more fully... 


The principles in question evolved from a Vermont : 
Higher Education Planning Commission’s study commis- 
sioned by the general assembly in 1979. Examining how 


Vermont Higher Education is financed, the study’s final 


report recommends the State Lepislatuire pursue we oes 


policy objectives: 


*to encourage a diversified system of public and 


independent institutions offering a wide variety of 
educational opportunities 

*to promote the development of high quality 
programs 


*to permit Vermonters reasonable freedom of - “ 


choice of educational programs and institutions 
*to provide Vermonters access to higher education, © 


which should not be denied because of geographical — 


location or lack of funds, information or remedial _ 
programs 
; eS abahans: on page 12, 


tenure position. According to Gard- 
ner, when she was being evaluated 
this fall, Clark told her repeatedly 
that she ‘“‘was the best woman 
candidate.” Someone else was 
hired. 

Gardner was not told of the 
committee’s decision until she met 
informally with Clark a week after 
the decision was made. Gardner 
said she does not know why she 
was not rehired. She added that it 
would be better if the decision- 
making process was more. open 
because “then there would be the 
opportunity for real intellectual 
debate.” 

Iren Smolarski, a French lec- 
turer at UVM and wife of Heims, 


was told that as of next year she 
will not be allowed to apply for a 
tenure track position opening in — 
two years because she will have 
more than.two years part-time 
teaching experience. Smolarski 
taught part-time last year and 
part-time this year and is a Ph.D. 
candidate. Unless she takes next 
year off from teaching, her applica- 
tion will not be considered for the 
position opening. She will be 
assessed as having more than the 
two years experience the opening 
calls for. : 
UVM Dean of Arts and Sciences 


continued on page 9 
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PLAN TO COME IN NOW, FOR YOUR 


Dramatically Different 
Moisturizing Lotion. Perfect 
“drink” for silkier, finer skin. 


Sub-Skin Cream. Helps diminish 
fine dry lines, makes skin look 
firmer and smoother. 


Gel Rouge. Unique sheer blusher 
— won't fade, doesn’t rub off. In 
Honeyed Red. 


Eye Shading Pencil. Works as 
liner, or smudges into shadow. In 
Pewter, with Sharpener. 


Lip Gloss. To make a mouth look 
newer, fresher. Meadow-Flower 
Honey. 


One bonus to a customer. 


WM 
CLINIQUE 
Allergy Tested 
100% Fragrance Free 


CLINIQUE BONUS: 
“PLAN OF ACTION” 


Yours at no charge whatever 


with any Clinique purchase 
of 7.50 or more. 


If you're planning on better-looking skin this 
season, here is the best way to start — with 
Clinique’s action-packed bonus of five beauty- 
workers. Two famous skin improvers, and three 
spectacular kinds of makeup — all yours in 
special portable try-sizes that are only available 
now that it’s Clinique bonus time. 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. @ 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. 'til 9 @ American Express, VISA, MasterCard and Mayfair Charge accepted 
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By Noelle Letteri 

Thousands of years before 
Ethan and Ira Allen were written 
up as the founders of Vermont, 
an established civilization 
thrived in what is now the Green 
Mountain State. Almost always 
peaceful, this Indian civilization 
controlled all the major water- 
shed areas, spent most of their 
time hunting, fishing, and farm- 
ing, and traded goods as far 
north as Canada and as far south 
as Long Island. Then, as now 
they were called the Abenaki. 

The Intervale in Burlington 
was the site of the largest 
ancient Abenaki community, 


> 


plain Valley. Two others lived in | 


the Connecticut area, 

Today the remainder of the 
Abenaki live, not in Burlington, 
but in two. other northern 
Vermont communities, Swanton 
and Highgate. Their arrival there 
was precipitated by the series of 
French and Indian Wars fought 
between 1675 and _ 1763. 
Through the course of the 
skirmishes and raids that made 
up these conflicts, the Indian 

| population in southern Vermont 
| was.gradually wiped out by the 
| ever-increasing, better-armed 
| British colonists. What was left 
of the southern Vermont tribes 


bands. of Abenaki in the Cham- 
{ 


With the rise of civil rights 
movements in the late 60’s and 


early /70’s, 


Vermont Indians 


began to speak out about their 
history and rightful place in the 
state. 


ra asoasranmacossssapnanatts 


according to UVM anthropology 
professor Bill Haviland. When 
the first white settlers arrived in 
present-day Burlington in the 


18th century, they discovered | Swanton-Highgate area has taken 


mysterious cleared areas later 
identified as the remains of 
long-ago grown and_ eaten 
Abenaki crops. The 500 people 
who lived here were one of four 
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drifted North, until, by 1880, 
most had settled above the 
state’s halfway line. Since then, 
' a quiet consolidation into the 


place. 

Just as they did at the 
Intervale, the modern Abenakis 
still farm crops. Living mostly in 

, low income housing projects and 
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Abenaki Indians: 


Struggling to Regain Their 


Green Mountain Land 
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Abenaki tribal chief Leonard “Blackie” Lampman 


still subject to harassment in 
schools and other public places, 
they found no way to publicly 
express their heritage, 

But with the rise of civil 
rights movements in the late 60’s 
and early 70’s, Vermont Indians 


began to speak out about their § 
history and rightful place in the * 


state. With the aid of the Self- 
Help program, a federally fund- 
ed service agency, they estab- 
lished a tribal council and tribal 
government. 

The first project for present 


Abenaki tribal chief, Leonard 
“Blackie” Lampman, and _ his 
five- or six-person council 


(together with an equal number 
of Self Help members) is the 
acquisition through petition of 
non-licensed fishing rights for all 
Indians living in Vermont. 
Brought to the courts in 1979, 
h is still di 


One of the most 


important parts of 
Abenaki heritage... 


may be un- 
salvageable. 
Ee The Abenaki today con- 


tinue to strive for self-suffi- 
ciency, not an easy task in light 
of the prejudice they have 
encountered, Lampman and his 
tribal council, with the aid of 
the Self-Help organizers, are 
concentrating on economic 
problems and a list of their goals 
is posted in the tribal meeting 
house in Swanton, 

As the Abenaki try to 
improve their economic. well- 
being, their relations with the 
community have improved vast- 
ly, said Jean Sbardellati, the 
Deputy Director of the Self-Help 
Program, The low’ income 
housing projects have also been 
invaluable, 

But how long the improve- 
ment will continue is not 
known. Funded by the Adminis- 
tration of Native Americans, the 

“Employment and __ Training 
Administration of Vermont, and 
the Drug Abuse program in 
Vermont, Self-Help is facing a 


‘bleak future: because of recent 


cuts in the federal budget, half 
the staff has been released, and 
the end of aid to the Abenakis 
may arrive before they are 
completely back on their feet. 
For now, Sbardellati and 
other Self-Help members are 
concentrating on the economic 
and political goals of the Abe- 
naki, and, perhaps most impor- 


tantly, the re-establishment of | 


the tribe’s Indian heritage. The 
process has not been easy. Along 
with the teaching of crafts — a 
lengthy, difficult process in itself 
— comes the harassment the 
Indian children receive in school 
for coming to the lessons. 
Nevertheless turn-outs for events 
like a lesson in traditional dances 
has been very good. One of the 
most important parts of Abenaki 
heritage, the Algonguin lan- 
guage, may be _ unsalvageable. 
Most Indians had to leam 
English at one time or another, 
and very few know Algonguin 
today. 


Politically, the Abenaki run 
their council in a democratic 
fashion: all questions or propo- 
sals must be brought before the 
Tribal council, which then 
decides upon them, As chief, 
Lampman has no specific duties, 
but tries to settle major dis- 
cussions concerning fishing, and 
other important issues facing the 
tribe, 


Dealing with the tribe’s role 
as tourist attraction does not 
upset the business of the Abe- 
naki, Lampman and the council 
discuss serious matters at night, 
and, in the process, try to regain 
some of the ground lost since 
their ancestors first settled at the 
Intervale in Burlington, e 
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editorial 


Doggone It! 


This week, the Cynic will attempt to delve into what 
some consider to be a very touchy subject. It probably would 
not be worth mentioning except for the fact that the 
livelihood of our student center is at stake. And without astu- 
dent center, where would the students be? 

There is another important group of living creatures 
whose livelihood is at stake as well. The dogs. 

Dogs at UVM have made the news on more than a few 
occasions in the past. Dog owners have been warned to keep 
them leashed on campus. Sure they’re cute and need their 
freedom to run wildly through the campus green while their 
owners are at class. Sometimes even the dog is at class, which 
is ,at times, needed comic relief — dogs have been known to 
interrupt many large lecture halls at the crucial moment. But 
think about the poor guy who has to keep the UVM grounds. 
How can he keep the walkways clean, the grass groomed, and 
the buildings dust-free, when he spends half of his time 
scooping up dog feces? On top of that, dogs lack social eti- 


quette. They don’t understand that someone else’s lunch is 
not their lunch too. They have no qualms about quietly lifting 
someone’s “one-way trip” on white bread and swallowing it 


promptly. 


But the worst of it is that if the health inspector walks in- 
to Billings inconspicuously one afternoon and finds dogs 
eating off tables and sleeping on floors and defecating on the 
grounds, he will close Billings. And the dog-catcher will be’ 
called. And all those free running canines will be hauled off 
to the local pound, screaming and crying because they are be- 


ing unfairly imprisoned. 


We may be handling this lightly, but it is a serious matter 
for the dogs, and for Billings. Dogs should not be in the 
building, and they should not be running freely on UVM 
grounds while masters are gallivanting elsewhere. 

It’s unfortunate that this situation exists. Dogs just don’t 
know the right time to do their necessary'deeds — but c’est la 


vie, it’s a dog eat dog world. 
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Kathy Leonara 


letters 


Sex vs. Violence 


To the Editor: 

While recently at a movie in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, the 
strangest thing happened, An old 
friend of mine, who seems to be 
rather normal, had an odd 
reaction to the movie 48 Hours. 

Most people who see violent 
movies don’t react too badly, 
but there is a small percentage of 
people (especially criminals) 
who transfer the violence seen in 
the movie into their own lives. 
Such was the situation with my 
friend. Although he has no 
criminal record and seems to be 
quite sane to me, the violence he 
saw in 48 Hours brought about a 
violent reaction within himself. 
In the movie, Nick Nolte was a 
macho-type cop while Eddie 
Murphy was a funny criminal 
trying to help Mr. Nolte find a 
mass-murderer who is on the 
loose. Well, to say the least, 
there is a lot of shooting and 
Nick Nolte ends up to be the 
hero after he empties about six 
bullets into the murderer. 

My friend is attending a 
community college in New York 
now, where there tends to be a 
lot of crime, murders, and all 
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that other good stuff. On the 
way home my friend told me he 
wanted to be a cop and blow 
people away with his .44 mag- 
num like Nick Nolte. Later that 
evening, my friend felt very 
rowdy from the movie. He 
wanted to fight somebody and 
he ended up doing so. Only in 
actuality, my friend is not 
usually armed with a high 
powered hand-gun and he got 
beaten up badly. 

These violent movies bring 
out the violent side of us, or as 
Joseph Conrad would say it, 
“the dark side of us.’’ Conrad 
feels that each person has a 
“Heart of Darkness” and movies 
like this, I feel, bring out this 
violent side of people. So much 
more could be said on how 
stupid our society is for accept- 
ing these violent movies and 
rejecting movies with sex. I 
think it would be safer for a 
person to see a nude woman or 
man than see ten people slaugh- 
tered by some madman. There is 
definitely something screwed up 
in this society where violence is 
allowed in PG movies and sex 
isn’t. 

P.M.A. 


Mermel 
Defended 


To the Editor: 

In response to a Mr. Stu 
Helms letter of last week, I 
would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to ‘clarify some rather 
serious misconceptions and mis- 
interpretations on the part of 
Mr. Helms. The Student Associa- 
tion ad he referred to was 
submitted to the Cynic by a 
member of the S.A. _ public 
affairs committee who failed to 
consult with me prior to its 
placement, If I had seen the ad, 1 
would not have allowed it to go 
in. Unfortunately, it was 
included in its present form and 
I take full responsibility for it. 

The individual who had 
absolutely nothing to do with 
and had no knowledge of the. 
layout of the ad was Mark 
Mermel. Mr. Mermel, as a 
committee chairperson, was sim- 
ply complying with a request by 
submitting an update of his 
committee and its progress to 
the Senator responsible for the 
ad. His name should not have 
been as prominent as it was in 
the ad, however, it appeared that 
way as a result of poor com- 
munication between myself, the 
public affairs committee, and 
the Cynic, not as a result of Mr. 
Mermel’s “‘promotion of himself 
for some sort of public event”’ as 
Mr. Helms put it. 

I find it unfortunate that 
Mr. Helms’ letter was placed in 
the Cynic at all. It was unsub- 
stantiated and has aggravated an 
issue of little concern or impor- 
tance, If he had called the S,A. 
Office, I (or anyone else) would 
have been glad to tell him what 
happened. 

Sincerely, 
David B, Spector 
S.A. President 


Nelson Wrong in the 
Right Direction 


To the Editor: 

This is to convey my 
congratulations for your excel- 
lent coverage of the Burlington 
election campaign. The profes- 
sionalism and objectivity, as well 
as the lucid writing, of your 
stories put to shame many of 
your so-called professional com- 
petitors in the area. 

If I were to make one 
exception to my paean of praise 
it would be your decision to 
feature on the front page of 
your March 3 edition a New 
York Times quote of Professor 
Garrison Nelson, Although hind- 
sight has proved him wrong, 
Professor Nelson was wrong in 
the right direction, He did 


predict an 
Sanders and was careful to state 
while so doing that the percen- 
tage breakdown merely repre- 


easy victory for 


sented his personal opinion. 
His opinion, incidentally, was 
emphatically shared by most of 
the qualified observers in Ver- 
mont media land. 

_ Instead of being featured 
for his error, Dr. Nelson should 
have been commended for hav- 
ing enough prestige in his field 
to rate prominent coverage in 
the nation’s most prestigious 
newspaper. 

Respectfully yours, 
V. H. Naramore 


Government for 
the People? 


To the Editor: 

The Office of Management 
and Budget is considering a 
regulation that, if implemented, 
would be the third in a recent 
series of governmental “gag 
orders.”” The proposed OMB 
regulation would restrict non- 
profit organizations’ First 
Amendment rights to free 
speech by prohibiting them 
from engaging in political advo- 
cacy. 

The proposal follows a 
pattern set first by the Justice 
Department’s declaration of 
three Canadian films as ‘‘politi- 
cal propaganda,’”’ and then the 
State Department’s visa denial to 
Hortensia de Allende (widow of 
former Chilean president 
Allende) on the grounds that 
“her entry to make various 
public appearances and speeches 
has been determined to be 
prejudicial to U.S. interests.” 

Putting the OMB proposal 
into this perspective makes it 
clear that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s present aim is to stiffle 
all voices it considers threatening 
to its policies, 

It is time for President 
Reagan to realize that opposi- 
tion to him and his administra- 
tion has only become so strongly 
vocal because of the severe 
injustices the majority of the 
people are suffering. 

His response to these vocal 
outbursts of rage should not be 
childish attempts at wielding 
executive power in order to 
smother those outbursts, Rather, 
the President, and all other 
executive branches, should use 
public feedback as a gauge with 
which they can measure the 
people’s approval or disapproval 
of government policies, 

Ours is a political system 
that was intended to be a 
government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 
Let’s try to move in that direc- 
tion, 

Mathias Dubilier 
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They're already happening at The Edge. 
So, whether you’re getting ready for a 
sunny vacation or just looking ahead to 
Vermont's fair weather, visit The Edge. 
We carry beachwear and swimwear by 
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By David S. Hamilton 

Observing the U.S. Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and 
the current controversy | sur- 
rounding it is like viewing a cross 
between a Marx Brothers movie 
and the Twilight Zone. Half of 
me wants to laugh and celebrate 
when I see the present adminis- 
tration’s make-believe agency 
crumble under the burden of its 
own slapstick infighting, con- 
gressional investigation, and pub- 
lic incompetence, My other half 
wants to sob and moan at the 


cumulative effect that the current EPA has had 
and will have on the standard and substance of 
environmental maintenance in the United States, 
The political uproar has only recently hit the 
front pages of national newspapers and the lips of 
Congressmen that see the cameras rolling. The 
increased damage to America’s air and water has 
been in progress rather obviously for slightly over 
two years, since Ann Gorsuch (now Anne McGill 
Burford), a former Colorado state legislator, came 
to head the EPA, In perfect harmony with the 
incoming administration Gorsuch and the Presi- 
dent attempted to extend Reagan’s perceived 
“mandate from the people” into the area of 
environmental deregulation, They let it be known 
that enforcement of the major environmental 
statutes would be a low priority item and showed 
good faith by cutting the EPA staff and its budget 
to the tune of 30 percent. As administered, these 
virtually wiped out 


reductions 
enforcement capability. 


In EPA’s Washington headquarters, in 1981, 
and lawyers left Gorsuch’s 
business-oriented, disciplinarily flaccid organiza- 
tion in droves. Newspapers wrote repeatedly of 
low morale at the agency. Administration was 
exceedingly weak as political appointees replaced 
many of the skilled and dedicated professionals 
that served under the Carter Administration. We 
now find that EPA books were lackadaisically 
kept, money from the toxic waste “Superfund” 
was misappropriated or lost, and many enforce- 
ment decisions were made by officials with an 


career bureaucrats 


appalling conflict of interest. 


As much as one must indict the EPA and Mrs. 
Burford, I lay the blame for the entire horror story 
on the steps of the White House, President Reagan 
and his military-industrial constituents would like 
nothing more than to see the EPA and its entire 
regulatory structure go right down the tubes, What 
better way to facilitate that end than to staff the 
agency with like-minded people and to actively 
encourage their disregard for the law? 
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the agency’s 


of thought (a generous term) still have no concep- 
tion of the reasons and principles behind our hard- 
fought environmental legislation, Industry sees the 
Clean Air Act, the Clean Water Act, and toxic sub- 
stance legislation as nothing but impediments 
to profit. There is still no realization that the costs 
of air and water are not external; that they are 
simple commodities that must be paid for. Enligh- 
tened self-interest must recognize these resources 
as community property. If there is any respect for 
our political system, these laws must begin to be 
viewed as permanent components of the market. 
The idea of community property admittedly 
reeks of the “Red Menace,” thus explaining 
Interior Secretary James Watt’s recent labelling of 
environmental groups as Nazis and Communists. 
This threat also clarifies the humorous State 
Department action of declaring two films on acid 
rain and an anti-nuclear movie, all Canadian, as 
propaganda (incidentally giving them more publi- 


EPA and Beyond 


executive clemency to keep sen- 
sitive documents from House 
investigators, then orders a half- 
hearted Justice Department 
investigation by putting strict 
limits on the scope of the 
inquiry. In the same breath, out 
of the other side of its mouth, 
this administration purveys such 
ludicrous law and order fodder 
as the Solomon amendment, 
cutting off educatianal aid to 
male students that have not 
registered for the draft. 

Ronald Reagan and his school 


city than the makers could otherwise have dreamt 


must 


infractions, 


of). These are just examples in a history of scienti- 
fic and political ignorance that began with Rea- 
gan’s campaign gem of stating that most environ- 
mental pollution was caused by trees. 

Mr. Watt’s charges of both facism and com- 
munism were in reference to the environmental 
community’s emphasis.on planning. Just as we 
deter someone 
penalize him or her for robbing a bank, we must 
have the same attitudes toward environmental 
Does the fact that an industry has 
more political clout than a bank robber make 


‘from and_ subsequently 


violation of the law more palatable? 


Predictably, in the white water of the overdue 


congressional, media, and interest group uproar, 
the White House is tap dancing its way through the 
rapids in Nixon-like style, The President first uses 


With public opinion vastly in favor of govern- 
mental regulation concerning the environment, the 
1950’s mentality of the Reagan Administration 
calls into question the ability of political and 
economic leadership, even our system as a whole, 
to adapt to changing values and to respect basic 
issues of public health and welfare. Perhaps the 
EPA fiasco will provide a platform for addressing 
that question on a national scale, 


David §. Hamilton is a UVM student and the 
clean-air representative for Vermont Public Inter- 
est Group (VPIRG). 


Typed 
Requests 


By Richard Loeb 

It is kind of ironic to 
criticize the sharpness of the 
knife one is using to cut his 
meat, but as I’m writing in this 
typewriter nothing else comes 
to my mind than to express my 
frustration, that I’m sure many 
other students have shared at 
one point or another, The bad 
quality of the typing room in 
the UVM library is. what I’m 
referring to. There are some 
10,000 students at UVM and 
only two typewriters for use in 
the library, One would not 
expect this modest number to be 
sufficient for numerous students 
who don’t have a typewriter and 
need to type once in a while, 
However (whoever is responsi- 
ble) has made sure that it is, This 
was easily done by keeping the 
quality of these typewriters at a 
low level; running out of ink, 
old, manual, and sometimes even 
decreasing the number of usable 
typewriters to one. 


There is no fear for encoun- 
tering a line to use these 
machines, but once you start 
using them, you’ll realize why. 

I don’t think that asking for 
at least one, or two decent 
typewriters for a school of this 
size is ambitious, but I do think 
a requisite considering the 
excellence of the library and 
what a typewriter costs today. 


By Mathias Dubilier 
It is hard to disagree with 
Richard Loeb’s statement on the 
poor quality of the typewriters 
in the UVM library, One look at 
his typewritten commentary is 
all it takes: letters with shadows, 
sometimes out of line, and print 

fading from light to dark, 
It is also appropriate for 
Mr. Loeb to point out that it is 
“ironic to criticize the sharpness 
of the knife,” Last year there 
were no “‘knifes” at all provided 
by UVM. So it would seem that 


we should be thankful for finally 
having typewriters now, 

Indeed, it would seem that 
way if it were not for the fact 
that students are often required 
to type papers; and if it were not 
for the fact that many students 
cannot type in their dorms 
because of the noise around 
them or the noise typing makes; 
and if it were not for the fact 
that professors automatically 
grade typed papers higher than 
hand-written ones; and if it were 
not for the fact that many 
students have to pay one dollar a 
page to’ have their papers typed 
since they do not own a type- 
writer, 

If it were not for these 
facts, then putting poor type- 
writers in UVM library would 
not,seem as if the king were 
throwing a pocketknife down 
to the slave in the arena so he 
can defend himself against the 
lion, 

I request UVM or the 
Student Association to spend a 
few hundred dollars out of their 
multi-thousand dollar budgets 
on decent, electrical typewriters 
for student use in the UVM 
library, . 


By James M. Jeffords 
Vermont Congressman 
The Federal Office of 


Management and Budget has 
wisely decided to revise its 
proposed “gag rule’ which 


would prohibit expression of 
political views by people who 
work for organizations that 
receive federal grants or con- 
tracts, 

The original proposal was, 
at best, counterproductive. It 
would damage our representative 
system of government. It would 
create very serious constitutional! 
questions. While the rule pur- 
portedly tried to reduce govern- 
ment control over free speech‘ 
and_ political expression, it 
would have had the opposite 
effect. 

The problems with the 
proposed rule are not just 
technical flaws. The entire pre- 
mise is flawed. And, as we 
approach 1984, this proposal 
will need more than minor 
revisions if the spectre of Big 
Brother is to be purged from it. 

In fairness, OMB’s argu- 
ments for the gag rule make 
some sense at first blush. 

First, the agency contends 
that the government should not 
subsidize the political activities 
of private groups or institutions. 
Secondly, it maintains that tax- 
payers must not be forced, 
directly or indirectly, to contri- 
bute to the support of a cause 
which they may _ oppose. 
Thirdly, OMB says the federal 
government must not “tip the 
electoral process” by the use of 
its financial power. Finally, the. 
agency argues that the federal 
government must not give the 
appearance that it is taking sides 
on issues of public policy by 
general principles embodied in 
OMB’s arguments. But we have a 
‘large body of law, which has 
been tried and tested, preventing 
enforcement of political ideo- 
logy through government grants 
and contracts. Those laws also 
maintain the important principle 
that grants be based on merit 
and that they be blind to poli- 
tics. Does OMB think Congress 
and the public believe that 
Planned Parenthood speaks for 
President Reagan, since that 
organization receives a federal 
grant? In a democracy, I think’ 
it’s important to recognize that 
people aren’t all stupid. 

The stated purpose of the 
rule, “to ensure that federal tax 
dollars are not used, directly or 
indirectly, for the support of 
political advocacy,” is not con- 
troversial. But the rule proposes 
a level of federal interference 
that should be avoided at all 
costs. It would severely cripple 
the ability of federal contractors 
and grantees to communicate 
with the various levels of govern- 
ment. 

The kinds of “political 
advocacy” prohibited by the 
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funding particular organizations. 

Certainly, there can be no 
reasonable argument against the 
rule include legitimate activities 
that have traditionally taken 
place with the knowledge and 
accord of Congress. The practi- 
cal and technical expertise of 
federal grant recipients is, in 
fact, essential to the informed 
and intelligent conduct of any 
congressional office. 

Lobbying, as such, has tradi- 
tionally and rightly been restric- 
ted. The same is true of cam- 
paign activities. But the pro- 
posed rule would stifle participa- 
tion in all government processes 
— legislative, administrative and 
judicial. Unsolicited communica- 
tion with a congressional office 
by a nonprofit organization on 
virtually any subject would put 
the organization’s funding in 
jeopardy. Many groups could be 
expected to remain silent, and 
avoid conveying important infor- 
mation, rather than running that 
risk. 

If this rule, or something 
like it, is adopted,-the failings 
of government — local, state 
and federal — would continue. 
Yet the people who are often 
most strategically placed to wit- 
ness these shortcomings could 
be silenced. Are food banks 
able to meet the demand? We 
wouldn’t know. Is the job 
training program living up to 
expectations? We  wouldn’t 
know. é 

While OMB recognizes that 
“the activities of government in 
a democracy necessarily involve 
a degree of political advocacy,” 


‘the advocacy of OMB’s demo- 


cracy is a one-way street. Those 
of us elected or appointed to 
office would be free to politi- 
cally provide “leadership and 
direction to the nation.” But 
that “leadership and direction” 
would suffer if those who have 
the most knowledge of how 
taxpayers’ money is spent are 
barred from communicating 
with us. 

To be fair, the rule does 
allow a procedure by which 
grantees and contractors could 
engage in “political advocacy.” 
The organization could set up a 
separate office, totally discon- 
nected from its federally funded 
operations. But in practice, this 
would be feasible only for the 
largest and richest of the profit 
and nonprofit organizations. The 
net effect may be greater pros- 
perity for the entrenched special 
interests, while smaller groups 
are muzzled. 

No revised version of the 
rule will be acceptable unless it 
puts the perceived problem in 
better perspective, acknowledges 
the basic intelligence of the 
American people, respects the 
First Amendment, and treats all 
groups in an evenhanded man- 
ner. The original proposal fails 


all those tests. e 
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Energetic 
Saving 


By Peter F. Miller 

The University of Vermont has a 
familiar problem. The cost of energy has 
risen so fast since the 1973 Arab oil 
embargo, that its share of the total UVM 
annual budget has increased from 2.4 
percent to 4.5 percent. Guess who has 
been paying for increases in the Univer- 
sity’s budget? From a paying-student 
perspective, | am interested in keeping 
my tuition costs down. Conserving energy 
on campus is one sure-bet solution 
to slowing ever increasing operating costs. 


1980, and has had an estimated enroll- 


ment of between eight-thousand and 


ten-thousand people and an estimated 
readership of five million people, 

The University of Delaware in 
Newark employed ten people in 1976 as 
energy controllers to manually control 
the temperatures in thirty-nine buildings 
on campus, Their salaries came out of the 
gross savings which were $507,360, 
leaving the university with a net savings 
of $300,000 for the first two years. 

An extreme example of potential for 
savings is found in a comprehensive 
energy conservation program undertaken 
at Case Western Reserve University in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Beginning in 1973, the 
University made every possible energy 
cut. Over the next six years the program 
reduced yearly consumption from 1,691 
million BTU’s to 1,147 million BTUs. 

These are but three examples out of 


composed of ten or twenty interested 
students, several faculty members, and 
representatives from the administration 
and staff, could be formed. The students 
would get credit for collecting, process- 
ing, and reporting on all ideas gathered 
from the rest of the campus population. 
The emphasis would be to involve as 
many people as possible. There would be 
research, experimentation, communica- 
tion, and implementation (hopefully) of 
some wor <.able solutions. 

The Rising Sun Coalition, the 
environmental group at Slade Hall (which 
is considering a solar greenhouse at 
Slade), and the Outing Club (which 
weatherized its building) have all been 
involved in energy saving activities on 
campus and will continve to do so. All 
students are encouraged to discover those 
groups (Billings information desk is the 
place to inquire). 


Although many people have now 
developed environmental values which 
compel them to conserve and moderate 
consumption in all facets of life, it is 
vitally important to communicate an 
energy conscious ethic to as many people 
(especially students) as possible. A shift 
in focus from “‘what can I do for me?”’ to 
“what can I do for the good of everyone 
else?” is a necessary ingredient. When 
people become aware that _ personal 
commitments to conservation in their 
local environment have positive effects on 
the quality of life in the overall environ- 


‘ment, and that their lack of concern, 


conversely, will have negative effects, 
then they might be better able to make 
better informed decisions in favor of 


conservation, e 


five hundred listed in one book, entitled 
Energy Conservation Idea Handbook 
[Acad. Ed. Dev.; Am. Counc. Ed., 1980] 
There is certainly potential for many 
student activities within a university 
conservation program, A core group, 


From the information — generated, 
future UVMers would become involved, 
perhaps through the extension service or 
some kind of practicum, in community 
energy conservation projects. Bernie 
would love it. : 
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“As the state university, we’ve got an 
-obligation, as part of our public services, 
to set a good example,’ says Larry 
Snyder — Energy Manager for UVM. 
“We've got to create an energy conscious 
ethic,... it’s the toughest job any of us} 
interested in energy conservation faces.” 

Some people on campus hold a 
popular attitude which suggests that 
people would be less inclined to waste 
energy if the buildings were more effi- 
cient and weren’t overheated. Others 
believe, similarly to half the respondents 
to a survey taken by the Massachusetts 
Energy Office in 1978, that some tech-. 
nological breakthrough will solve most 
energy-related problems (including 
UVM’s). These people believe that 
technology will create enough substitutes 
for natural resources before changes in 
lifestyle are necessary. 

Although this optimism is noble, it 
will take an unknown amount of time 
before a major “‘technofix” materializes 
at this school. In the meantime, energy 
conservation is the University’s best 
option for reducing its own costs and also 
for helping reduce its overall environ- 
mental impact. 

I was curious about how Snyder 
perceived the appeal of energy conserva- 
tion measures. I asked him whether or 
not I was in a minority for believing that 
energy waste should be reduced as much 
as possible. “Oh no!” he exclaimed, but 
then went on to say, “Well it’s unfair for 
me to say that you’re not in a minority. I 
think maybe you are in a minority. 
because in my experience the majority of 
our population considers energy conser- 
vation only in terms of their pocketbook 
and not for any other reason. Those who 
are concerned for environmental reasons, 
moral reasons, or solid planning-for-the- 
future reasons, in addition to saving 
money, are in a minority.” 

The University of California at San 
Diego wanted to solve the problem of 
how to educate a large number of people 
about the need to conserve energy. The 
University’s extension service developed a 
course called “Energy and the Way We 
Live,” consisting of fifteen weekly 
articles run in 540 newspapers and for 
which credit was given by 342 colleges. 
Energy experts from a variety of disci- 
plines designed the course to explore 
energy technology and consumption, the 
impact of differing values on energy 

policy, and worldwide energy dilemmas. 
_ The course — the only national energy 
co of its kind — began in January, 


Here’s your chance to track down a great taste and 
cash in on some exciting prizes! 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of this dangerously delicious case 


of Labatt's 50, missing from the Frostbite Saloon in Northern Canada, 
will be eligible for a $300 CASH REWARD. 


stuinlly 


Authorized by Sgt. Friendly of the 
Northwest Mounted Police 


Warning: 

The dreadful cads responsible for 
this terrible crime may be using this 
very newspaper for their despicable 
activities, so keep your eyes open 


for clues. i 
Must be of legal age to participate 


Imported by 
Labatt Importers, inc., 
Amherst, NY 


The mystery location refers to a hypothetical off campus location and not an actual Labatt's 50 case or any facsimile, Contest void where prohibited by law. Contest closes March 25,1983. 


Full details and entry forms available at participating retailers. 
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Billings Expansion 
ject Progresses 


Proj 


By Cynnie Wheeler 

Seeking state approval for 
the primary $1.5 million appro- 
priation needed to fund the 
building of a new University of 
Vermont student union, UVM 
President Lattie Coor and Bos- 
ton architect Jean-Paul Carlian 
_ presented newly revised blue- 
prints to the Vermont Senate’s 
Institutions Committee Thurs- 
day in Billings’ Marsh Lounge. 


The meeting was meant to 
update the committee, which 
was brought to Billings from 
Montpelier specifically to see the 
existing structure and to exa- 
mine how the expansion will 


affect Billings and Ira Allen 
Chapel. 

In his opening remarks, 
Coor outlined the eight-year 


process that led to the actual 
design and revisions of the plans, 
“I confess that I was skeptical 
that an aesthetic and functional 
addition to these two historical 


Ope OF sus 


buildings was possible... [now] I 
have hopes it will be ready for 
use in the fall of 1984.” 


Total funding for the $6. 


million project is expected to 
come from private sources, state 
appropriations, and student fees. 
The state has been asked to 
approve $3 million over a 
two-year period, while that same 
amount will be raised through 
private funding, and, if neces- 
sary, any difference made up 
through student fees once the 
complex is opened, 

“Fund raising is the precur- 
sor to the project. We’re opti- 
mistic that it will be approved 
and accepted [by the General 
Assembly]... The private fund- 
ing has been very successful so 
far,” said UVM Dean of Stu- 
dents Keith Miser. 

With the completion of the 
Bailey Library in 1961, 
the University chose to change 
what was Billings Library into a 
student center, said Coor, with 


the “full knowledge” of inade- | 
quate space. Since that time the 
dramatic student population in- 
creases have enhanced the space 
problems, and increased the 
wear and tear on the building. 


Student and faculty com- 
mittees have proposed several 
alternative plans over the last 
eight years, Coor continued, 
including an entirely new struc- 
ture, which was “‘far beyond the 
means of the state of Vermont 
and the University.”’ 


After careful study of stu- 
dent needs and the available 
space, a special committee met 
with Carlian to begin work on a 
set of blueprints two years ago. 

“We wanted to squeeze 
every square foot of use [out of 
these buildings] ,”’ said Carlian. 

Of specific concern at 
Thursday’s meeting was preser- 
ving the aesthetic beauty and 
historical significance of the 
existing structures, e 


Community College of Vermont 
Expands Into Burlington 


By Chris Hill 
with Terri Johnson 

The Community College of 
Vermont’s recent expansion into 
the Burlington area has ruffled 
feathers among some area col- 
lege officials. 

CCV is a branch of the 
state-funded Vermont State Col- 
lege system, and is “committed 
to meeting the educational needs 
of people all over Vermont.” 

But CCV’s decision to offer 
courses in Chittenden County 
has disturbed whatever equili- 
brium had been established 


able to afford Continuing Educa- 
tion,”’ said Bjork, 

St. Michael’s College Presi- 
dent Dr, Henry admits “there 
may be a low socio-economic 
group that might be helped [by 
CCV], but thinks the state’s 


elsewhere. “‘The courses CCV is 


ison could be better used 


offering are clearly duplicative,” 
he said. CCV presently offers 
eight courses in Burlington, 
three in Winooski, and three in 


' Essex Junction (including Intro- 


among the five area colleges that — 


already offered Continuing Edu-. 


cation courses — and whether it 
can be restored remains to be 
seen. 


Richard Bjork, Chancellor 
of the Vermont State College 
system, maintains that CCV’s 
expansion into Burlington is the 
logical next step in its efforts to 
become an accredited state-wide 
institution, “The market for 
Continuing Education in the 
Burlington area is the largest in 
the state,’”’ Bjork points out, 

“And there are sufficiently 
large numbers of people in the 
area who aren’t taking advantage 
of other schools’ programs, 
usually for financial reasons, to 
warrant our coming into Chit- 
tenden County, We’re filling a 
need,” said Bjork, 

Tuition at CCV is $88 fora 
three-credit course, as compared 
to $136 per credit at Trinity, 
$115 per credit at Burlington 
College, $110 per credit at 
Champlain College, $95 per 
credit at St, Michael’s, and $95 
per credit at UVM (in-state). 

“We will be attracting peo- 
ple who haven’t previously been 


duction to Business, College 
Math, Vermont History, and 
Modern Short Fiction, among 
others), 


CCV’s $88 price tag, Henry 
agrees, may make CCV’s pro- 
grams ‘“‘more_ accessible’ to 
lower-income students, Still, he 
maintains, “CCV cannot offer a 
three-credit course for $88 con- 
sistently over a period of time, 
The prices will have to go up 
eventually.”’ The State College 
system recently received a Title 
3 federal grant, which was used 
in CCV’s expansion; and when 
this short-term funding  ter- 
minates, Henry says money will 
have to come from the Vermont 
taxpayer. “At present,” he said, 


“CCV’s prices are artifically 
low.” 
Another official, who did 


not wish to be identified, went 
so far as to accuse CCV of 
“attempting to undersell the 
competition, attempting to drive 
them out. Once that has been 
accomplished,” he continued, 


“they will raise tuition, For 
now, he [Bjork] will divert 
funds from elsewhere, to keep 


prices down, But that can’t go 
on forever,” 


Bjork did not rule out the 
possibility of a tuition increase 
at some point in the future, but 
said that any increase would be a 
state-wide one, not restricted to 
the Chittenden County area. 

Burlington College would 
appear to be the institution most 
threatened by CCV’s presence in 
the area, as the two colleges 
draw from roughly the same 
segment of the population — 
low-income adults. Burlington 
College is now firmly established 
in the area, and President 
Stewart LaCasce believes his 
institution is healthy enough to 
prevent CCV from doing BC any 
real harm, 


“CCV’s move will have 
some effect on our enrollment, 
probably not a drastic effect,” 
he said. But like Henry, LaCasce 
thinks CCV is ‘“‘duplicating ser- 
vices already provided,” and that 
there could be a “‘better use of 
state funds, The needs of the 
greater Burlington area are 
already being met,”’ he said, 

Some have complained that 
the lack. of dialogue before 
CCV’s move has worsened the 
problem, “CCV came into Chit- 
tenden County without sitting 
down with representatives from 
the other area colleges first, That 
has always been standard proce- 
dure,” he said, A Consortium of 
area college officials has pro- 
vided a forum for the exchange 
of ideas between colleges for 
years, he continued — “and Dr, 
Bjork completely ignored the 
Consortium when CCV came to 
Burlington.’’ LaCasce concurred, 


saying the Consortium has 
always been effective in prevent- 
ing overlap in the educational 


Master Architect 


Works on Billings 


By Cynnie Wheeler 

He has just returned from 
Paris where he was competing 
for the chance to design an 
addition to the Louvre, He has 
designed and is awaiting con- 
struction of a $75 million 
underground Center for African, 
Near Eastern, and Asian Cultures 
at ‘the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington, D.C, He is French 
architect Jean-Paul Carlian from 
Shepley, Bullfinch, Richardson, 
and Abbot in Boston. And he is 
designing the University of Ver- 
mont’s new student union. 

Part of the challenge of the 
student union expansion, for 
Carlian, is to work with two 
existing structures, Billings and 
Ira Allen Chapel, and to design a 
functional building that does not 
overshadow either. The new 
Smithsonian complex, he said, 
“has to belong to its surround- 
ings. It is the same thing here.” 


Speaking to the Vermont 
Senate’s Institutions Committee 
in Billings’ Marsh Lounge. last 


Thursday, Carlian presented the , 


newest plans for the renovation 
and expansion of the student 
union. He has a special addition 
to add to Billings; the original 
library’s architect, Henry Hob- 
son Richardson, was one of the 
founders of the Boston architec- 
tural firm, as well as an alumnus 
of the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 


Paris where Carlian studied. 
Carlian specialized in historic 
preservation, and lectures 
around the country on the 
subject. 


“T feel it is vital to provide 
‘life for a building. They are for 
people. Richardson’s idea was 
for students,” said Carlian in an 
interview following. the commit- 
tee meeting. “‘A student center is 


the heart of a campus. The 
students need it... And to 
preserve a corpse is not as 


challenging as lengthening the 
life of the patient.” 
The enthusiastic Frenchman 


told the committee, ‘‘This pro- 


offerings in the area, but said 
that “CCV came in without 
conferring with us.” 

“How much dialogue is 
really necessary?’’ countered 
Bjork, “It is our responsibility to 
serve the people of this state, We 
saw a need in the area, and 
decided to fill that need,” Bjork 
said that CCV’s state-wide ex- 
pansion has been a slow, steady 
one, and that there has been ‘‘no 
controversy, as a rule, until now, 
Now they’re saying, ‘Uh-oh,’ 
you’re coming our way.” 

Bjork says that CCV’s 
detractors had ‘“‘better be care- 
ful” as to what they say about 
the state of the market for 
Continuing Education in Chit- 
tenden County, “What will they 
say if the demand proves suffi- 
cient?” he asked, 

Not only is Bjork convinced 
the demand is there — he 
believes “CCV will actually 
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ject has been §5 years of 
challenge and discussion — fights 
yes. We have tried all of it.” 
Carlian is not new to the 
architectural problems Vermont 
presents. He has a small farm in 
Johnson, Vermont, and he has 
completed many projects around 


the state. Among them are the 


music and arts center at Middle- 
bury College, called the Johnson 
Building, and a wooden church 
in Brattleboro, which Carlian 
called ‘“‘a wonderful project.” 

Dressed smartly in a double 
breasted blue blazer and bright 
red tie, the articulate architect 
walked the committee through 
the newest set of blueprints. 
When he presented the scale 
model of the proposed complex, 
he emphasized the recreation of 
the exact pitch of the Billings 
roofs being put on the proposed 
new cafeteria; likewise, special 
attention has been given to 
preserving the Western view of 
the two existing structures. 

The view looking east from 
Ira Allen Chapel is of greatest 
concern. “We’re trying to keep 
a low silhouette,’ said Carlian. 
“We have.to ask ourselves ques- 
tions. What do you see from the 
green looking past Ira Allen 
toward the east? How much 
does our addition intrude on the 
existing structures? 

“When one feels the support 
and .personal interest in a 
project, it makes it infinitely 
more exciting. I’m not interested 


in vinyl floors and fluorescent 
lighting. I am more than a drafts- 
man... When a client is fascina- 
ted in presentation, in examining 
the alternatives — if he says 
‘what do you suggest?’ — I then 
become an architect... We have 
the organizing responsibility of 
exercising judgment. 


“I am very pleased with 
the comments that have been 
made for improvements in the 
plans... We love the building as 
much as anybody... This is a 
Richardson building,”’ he said. @ 


‘increase the market in Chitten- 


den County,” 
“Our prices will bring peo- 


ple into the educational system 
who would not otherwise be 
there,” he continued, going on 
to say that traditionally, many 
CCV students choose to further 
their education elsewhere, often 
at institutions like Burlington 
College. 

VSC officials foresee a time 
when CCV will be an important, 
even necessary, part of the 
Chittenden County educational 
community — and that by then, 
its detractors will have lapsed 
into an embarrassed silence. 
Henry, on the other hand, sees 
the problem as having poten- 
tially far-reaching consequences, 

He believes that CCV’s 
expansion into Burlington, and 
the manner in which it was 
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John G. Jewett was asked how 
the College counts the years 
assessed for part-time teachers. 
After explaining that two part- 
time years would not add up to 
two full time years, Jewett 
added, ““There’s probably more 
error associated with judgment” 
on this issue. 

“Is the institution com- 
mitted to excellence in educa- 
tion?” asked Eric Sakai, a 
Spanish lecturer with a Ph.D., 
who also will be ineligible for a 
tenured position expected to be 
opening in his department. Sakai 
would like “to see the University 
develop a system to accommo- 
date good teachers who would 
serve the university as teachers, 
not scholars.” Sakai has had 
positive student evaluations and 
said a faculty reviewer was 
enthusiastic about his abilities. 
But because he will have more 
than two years experience he 
probably will not be eligible for 
a tenure track position opening. 

Jewett acknowledged there 


are a number of non-tenured . 


lecturers without Ph.D.s in Arts 
and Sciences who have been here 
for “many many years.” He also 
said he doesn’t “‘encourage the 
department chairs to hire lec- 
turers for many years.” 

Sakai said he has the feeling 
he will be fired because he has a 
Ph.D. and three years teaching 
experience at UVM. Because the 
University limits the amount of 
experience new faculty members 
may have “students are being 
educationally short-changed,” 
according to Sakai. 

Jewett explained that bud- 
getary restrictions determined 
how much experience a depart- 
ment could afford, “or choose 
to afford.” 


The advertisements that 


Smolarski and Sakai responded 
to did not mention the possibi- 
lity that they would be ineligible 


for many tenure track positions. 


opening if they had more than 
two years experience. 

Once they are here, some 
teachers say they are subject to 
an interpretation of Jewett’s 
statement that “the way of life 


here is to excel in both teaching 
and research.”” One professor 
said he was irritated because he 
doesn’t think that all people, 


Richardson and 
Mme. Sadat to 


Attend Commencement 


By Stephen Kell y 
Former Attorney General 

Elliot Richardson and former 

Egyptian first lady Jihan 

elSadat will be distinguished 

guests at the University of 

Vermont’s 179th commence- 

ment exercises May 21, Along 

‘with Richardson and Mme. 
Sadat, Warren and Lois McClure, 
_James Burke, Alex Novikoff, 
and Betty Bandel will receive 
honorary. degrees. Richardson 
will deliver the commencement 
address, 

_ Richardson served in the 
Nixon administration as Secre- 
tary of House, Education, and 
Welfare from June 1970 — 
January 1973; Secretary of 
Defense from January —May 
1973; and Attorney General 
from May—October, 1973. 
During the Watergate investiga- 
—§0n, Richardson refused to 
“ismiss special prosecutor Archi- 
aid Cox and _ subsequently 
hed as Attorney General. A 
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even professors, can be great in 
all areas. He quoted Raoul 
Hilberg as saying, “To be truly 
excellent in one field is all you 
can expect,” 

Geography professor Gardi- 
ner Barnun, commenting on 
what he called “the tenure 
problem,” said he’s not sure 
what the standards are for 
tenure, “I’m not sure I under- 


phrases like “potential to meet 
substantially,” (Sec. 207.2) and 
“satisfactory indications” (See. 
207.3). The interpretation of 
“high degree,” “reasonable,” 
“substantially,” what is ‘“‘satis- 
factory”’ and what is an “‘indica- 
tion” is left to each of the 
evaluating committees, the 
department heads and college 
deans. Each tenure track pro- 


You'll like my apartment. 8 stereo 
speakers, fur rugs, waterbed, 
RUMPLE MINZE, fireplace, 
Caviar, wonderful 
paintings, jaCuZZi, 
sauna & other 
amenities. 


Rumple Minze. 
You smooth 


talker. 


Imported by WV. Elliott Co. Sole U.S. Agent, 
New Britain, CT, U.S.A. 100 Proof Peppermint Schnapps. 
Enjoy in Moderation. 
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® 
MY PROFESSOR GOT SO FLUSTERED TRYING . 
TO EXPLAIN SOMETHING THAT HE ALMOST ‘ ° 
[MPALED HIMSELF ON HIS PoIN TER !” : \ } M °’ 

stand the intricacies in the fessor is evaluated on “his or her » YO ERY UCH FOR 

system,” record of performance in teach- e 


Tenured professors are 
evaluated, on the criteria spelled 
out in the University of Ver- 
mont Qfficers’ Handbook. Non- 
tenured teachers’ ‘appointments 
are also in the handbook. The 
section of the handbook devoted 
to tenure track appointments 
reads, in part: “Appointments or 
promotion requires... a high 
degree of professional accom- 
plishment, and reasonable assu- 
rance that this level- will be 
sustained.” (Sec, 207.4). Other 
descriptions in that section use 


“The information is not 
available, I can’t say if it’s fair,” 
said associate professor of Socio- 
logy Beth Mintz. “The criterion 
(for hiring and firing) remains 
vague and dependent on the 
rumor mill.” Mintz suggested 
that the teachers’ resumes be 
made public record as they are 
at a number of other institu- 
tions. 


cum laude graduate of Harvard 
College and Law _ School, 
Richardson presently serves as 
chairman of the United Nations 
Association of the United States, 
chairman of the Public Advisory 
Committee on the Law of Sea 
Conference, and resident at the 
law firm Milbank, Tweed, Wad- 
ley, and McCloy. 

Mme, Sadat remains a lead- 
ing Egyptian feminist and educa- 
tor after her eleven years as first 
lady. An instructor of pre- 
Islamic Arabic Literature at 
Cairo University, Mme. Sadat 
continues to support the use of 
birth control to reduce Egypt’s 
overpopulation, and she was 
instrumental in the move to 
liberalize and update Egypt’s 
divorce laws. 

The McClures_. will be 
honored for their generosity to 
the educational! and health facili- 
ties of the Burlington area, Gifts 
from the McClure family have 
helped finance a department of 
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e® © e @ 

journalism at St. Michael’s 

College, the Vermont-New 

Hampshire Blood center in Bur- 

lington, and the addition to the 

Bailey-Howe Library. x =) 
Burke will be recognized for 

his success as chairman of the ro | 

United Negro Fund, as a mem- 

ber of the United Way executive © 

committee, and as chairman of 

the board at Johnson and 

Johnson, <8) 
Both Novikoff and Bandel 

are former University of Ver- 

mont instructors; Bandel retired 

in 1975 after 28 years of service, 

and Novikoff was dismissed in 

1953 for his failure to release 

information demanded by a 

congressional subcommittee 

investigating “subversive 

influences” in education. Bandel 

is being honored for her work in 

Vermont History and Folklore, 

and Novikoff for his research in 

biology and biochemistry at) 

the Albert Einstein College of 

Medicine. e 
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® Presidential Forums 
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: | This years S.A. Senate 
WE need people to monitor the ballot boxes for 
the presidential election. 
$2.00 per hour - March 21st, 22nd - Come up to 
the S.A. Office. 
POLLING PLACES: 


Simpson Dining Hall Billings Waterman Lobby 
Wright Dining Hall Library McAuley Dining Hall 
Waterman Dining Hall Bookstore Living/Learning Dining Hall 


Harris/Millis Dining Hall 7 Marsh Dining Hall 


? COMMENTS *% 35 


“, NEED MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 
Dave Spector, S.A. President S.A. Office x2053 
Don McCree, S.A. Vice President Upstairs Billings 
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Canadian “Propoganda” 


Films at UVM 


By Natalie Starr 

The United States Justice 
Department has employed the 
Foreign Service Registration Act 
of 1948 to label three Canadian- 
produced films as propaganda. 
Two of the films, Jf. You Love 
This Planet, and Acid Rain: 
Requiem or Recovery, are 
owned by the University of 
Vermont. : 

If You Love This Planet is a 
film produced by Helen Caldi- 
cott, a reknown doctor and 
anti-nuclear activist who spoke 
at UVM this past February. The 
film, which presents a powerful 
image on the effects of nuclear 
war, was bought through contri- 
butions from the Rising Sun 
Coalition and several academic 
departments. It is available for 
loan through the Instructional 
Development Center and Media 
Services. 

Acid Rain: Requiem or 
Recovery, which deals with the 
acid rain poliution controversy, 


has been actively used by a 
variety of departments and stu- 
dent organizations all over cam- 
pus. Forestry, geography, 
environmental studies and clima- 
tology courses have all incorpor- 
ated the film into their learning 
material. 

“It is a well balanced film” 
in the .eyes of Edward Miles, 
UVM geography professor and 
head of the Canadian Studies 
Program. “I can’t possibly see 
what the furor is all about,” he 
commented in a telephone con- 
versation last Thursday, 

According to the Justice 
Department’s new ruling, all 
copies of the Canadian-produced 
films must be spliced with a 
disclaimer which will state that 
the United States government 
does not approve of the film 
being shown. A list of all those 
who own the film and who show 
the film, along with the size of 
the viewing audience, must be 
sent to the Justice Department. 


Students Pledge 
Support to Hart 
Campaign 


Although the Presidential election is over a year away, various groups 
have already started campaigning for their candidates. At a press conference 
{ last Friday afternoon, a group of 28 UVM students announced their support 
for Presidential candidate Gary Hart, a 45-year old Democratic U.S. Senator 
from Colorado. Hart, who formally announced his bid for the Democratic 
nomination only two weeks ago, will be contending with announced can- 
didates former Vice-President Walter Mondale, former Governor Reubin 
Askew, and Senator Alan Cranston, and unannounced hopefuls Senator John 
i Glenn and Senator Fritz Hollings. 
| Speaking to approximately 25 people, spokesperson for 
UVM Students for Gary Hart Mick Glitman announced “Today 
we pledge ourselves to work for the election of an individual who 
| can make a difference.” 

} Hart intends to run his campaign in “‘the grass-roots tradition 
to encourage involvement by people who have never before been 
__ encouraged to participate in the political process,’ Glitman said, 
and added that students will have a substantial input into Hart’s 
2 campaign. Last Friday, Glitman pointed out UVM was one of 104 
campuses in 33 states where students vocalized support for Hart. 

Cited as the most important student-related issues at the 
press conference were financial aid and national security. Speak- 
ing strongly against the Reagan Administration, Glitman said that 
Hart will change these things. ‘“‘We have seen our friends lose 
financial aid,” said Glitman. “We agree with Senator Hart that the 
future security of this nation is investment in the education of its 
young people.” Hart has been against the recent federal student 
aid cuts. 

Turning to Hart’s position on the arms race, Glitman criti- 
cized the present Administration as being “more concerned with 
rhetoric rather than with the reality of nuclear arms reduction, 
and confuses massive military spending with real national secur- 
ity.” Hart has actively worked on ending the arms race for ten 
years and has been Congressional advisor to the SALT II negotia- 
tions. He is author of “A New Arms Control Agenda” which 
stresses, among other things, a bilateral nuclear freeze with the 
Soviet Union, the ratification of the SALT II Treaty, and a freeze 
on plutonium production. 

Although Glitman could not cite Hart’s precise position 
when questioned by students about defense lobbying or hand-gun 
control, she offered to give students the phone number of Hart’s 
national campaign headquarters, and also offered to get back with 
the answers. When questioned about El Salvador, Glitman replied 
that Hart is opposed to any aid to the Latin American country. 
Another Student for Hart replied that Hart has voted against both 
military and financial aid to El Salvador. 

UVM Students for Hart are seeking to become an organiza- 
tion recognized by the Student Association. They hope to recruit 
many UVM students to back Hart and work on his campaign in 
the area. 

X, Hart was elected U.S. Senator from Colorado in 1974, and 
reelected in 1980. He also ran Senator George McGovern’s 


_ Presidential Campaign in 1972. In his campaign literature Hart 
7 has proposed to cut unemployment by training workers and 
_ tevitalizing industry. He has supported the ERA and supports the 
S preme Court decision on abortion. As former chairman of the 

ational Commission on Air Quality, Hart has sought to reduce 
acid rain and tried to strengthen the Clean Air Act. ® 
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Marvin Fishman, adminis- 
trator at UVM’s Instructional 
Development Center, comments, 
“J think it’s an _ incredible 
infringement of civil liberties.” 
The disclaimer could not only 
discredit some of the material 
given on the film, but could also 
discourage some people from 
gaining access to it. 

The labeling of the film, 
however, may also have an 
opposite effect. According to 
the Associated Press (Washing- 

; ton), the Canadian Embassy 
has said that the amount of 
requests for the film to the 
embassy and to its Chicago 
office has been incredible since 
the whole issue began. 

William Metcalf, chairman 
of the UVM History Depart- 
ment, says the people who 
would respond to the disclaimer 
would probably never see the 
film anyway. : 

“The whole thing seems 
counter-productive,” said Miles. 


He believes that now there will 
be an even greater demand for 
the film, 

The Canadian Government 
has asked that the United States 
reverse the Justice Department 
rulings,, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press. e 


Miser 
Promoted 


University of Vermont Pre- 

* sident Lattie F. Coor announced 

today that Keith Miser, dean of 

students, has been named Asso- 

ciate Vice President for Adminis- 
tration and Dean of Students, 

In promoting Miser, Presi- 
dent Coor cited the broad scope 
of responsibilities under the 
Division of Student Affairs. 
Miser oversees the work of the 
Department of Residential Life, 
the Office of Career Develop- 
ment, the Office of Counseling 
and Testing, the Minority Stu- 
dent Program, Project STAY, 
the Center for Service Learning, 
ihe University Health Service, 
and Freshman Orientation. 

“Dean Miser has an excel- 
lent proven track record and a 
sound knowledge of this univer- 
sity,” said Coor. “He has 
demonstrated his ability in 
academic development and in 
establishing sound educational 
priorities,” 

Miser has been at UVM 
since 1971, and as dean of 
students since 1975. He is a 
graduate of the University of 
Indiana, earning his B.S., M.S. 
and Ed.D degrees, with emphasis 
on student personnel programs 
and minor concentrations in 
counseling and guidance in 
sociology and business, 

Miser’s background includes 
teaching experiences in junior 
and senior high schools in 
Indiana, where he also served as 
a high school guidance counselor 
and as a member of the resi- 
dence halls staff at the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, « 


Peace Corps 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman 
Bldg., Room 413,.7:00 p.m. 
March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for 


Career Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 


‘The smart buyers’ 
cheese store’ 


Vermont Velvet® 


CHEESECAKE 


20 Serving Size 


New Product 


Vegetable Puff®. .... 2 for *1.00 


(spinach or broccoli) Replaces vegetable and potato with dinner — try some! 


Our Own Vermont Cheddar Spread. .... °2.99 w. 
European “Beer Cheese”............ °2.39 b. 
Cabot Vt. Cheddar .............0++ 2029 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 863-3968 Sat. 9:30-5 
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SERVE IN APPALACHIA 


May 21 - 27, 1983. 
July 23 - 29, 1983 
August 6 - 12, 1983 


NEEDED: Cathohe men to work with the Glenmary Home Missioners, a society of 


Cathohe priests and Brothers, serving the poor of Appalachia 


BM Please send information about vour summer volunteer programs 


BM Pease send nformanon abour Glenmary’s work-with rural people of Appalachia and 


the South 


Reverend John Garvey 
Glenmary Home Missioners Room 2 
Box 46404 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45246 
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Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
5 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B, New York, New York 10019 


Mr Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proot Produce J by Mr Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA « 1982 
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Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


*to require accountability 
of higher educational institu- 
tions, and responsiveness to 
changes in society’s goals and 
needs, demographic trends and 
availability of resources. 

To achieve these policy 
objectives, the study proposed 
thirteen specific principles to 
guide the state’s appropriation 
of higher education funding. 

Acting as spokesman for the 
UVM Select Committee, Beau- 
champ endorsed -this study and 
its conclusions. “The 1202 Com- 
mission (the Vermont Higher 
Education Planning Commis- 
sion) has been in place for some 
time and has done quite a 
credible job, particularly relating 
to the recommendations of 
December, 1979, where they did 
state principles for appropria- 
tions.” 

Beauchamp, however, did 
not approve of the present 
legislative funding objectives and 
their respect’ for- the 1979 
principles. He warned that pre- 
sent state policy might “disturb 
the process that would bring 
about a budget that would lie 
within those principles.”’ 

In support of the Select 
Committee’s findings, Beau- 


MAIN ST. MONTPELIER, MAIN ST 
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The Board of Trustees Meeting last weekend. 


champ suggested the 1202 Com- 
mission should be given legisla-- 
tive authority to review the 
State’s (Vermont’s) higher edu- 
cation funding policies. “By 
moving it (the 1202 Commis- 
sion) to a statutory base, we feel 
it might have an improved 
effect on legislative understand- 
ing.”’ 

“It could further have a 
mandated mechanism for resol- 
ving conflict between institu- 
tions of higher education. This 
could be done by _ granting 
the commission the authority to 
investigate the nature of the 
conflict and report to all inter- 
ested parties including the gover- 
nor, the Vermont general assem- 
bly, and. the Boards of the 
institutions involved.” 

But Beauchamp added, “‘the 
commission should not have the 
power of budgetary review... 
The University’s Board of Trus- 
tees is vested with responsibility 
for the overall budget of the 
institution... and that authority 
must not be compromised.”’ 

At present the 1202 Com- 
mission (The Vermont Higher 
Education Planning Commis- 
sion) serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Governor and 
various institutions across the 
state. e 


Chris Bentley 
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Lecture: 


Drinan Has 
a Dream 


Rev. Robert Drinan 


By Joshua Prince 

“T have a dream that maybe 
it’s the Catholics of America 
that will lead us out of this 
terrible trap.’* Last Tuesday 
night, the McCarthy. Arts Center 
of St. Michael’s College echoed 
with aspirations of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, yet the topic of 
conversation revolved not 
around civil rights, but around 
the survival of humanity. Speak- 
ing was the Reverend Robert F. 
Drinan on the subject “Beyond 
the Nuclear Freeze.” 

Drinan, a former Massachu- 
setts Congressman and now a 
professor of law at Georgetown 
University, is a peace activist 
concentrating on the problems 
facing the world in the nuclear 
age, and outlined what he 
believes should be the responsi- 
bilities of U.S. Catholics con- 
cerning the “termination of the 
possibility of a nuclear war.” 

Drinan began his lecture 
with a _ thirty-minute history 
lesson on the nuclear arms race, 
and the birth of the Nuclear 
Freeze movement. He claimed 
that the United States was the 
father of the nuclear age and 
cited the bombings of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki as_ the first 
attempts at legitimizing the use 
of atomic weapons. He said he 
holds Americans accountable 
and responsible for the initiation 
of a nuclear freeze, and blamed 
37 years of “awful foreign 
policy” in the U.S. for the global 
trend towards arms prolifera- 
tion, 

Drinan’s talk 
with disenchantment of the 
Reagan Administration, as he 
asserted that “rniew neo-conserva- 
tives have created a window 
of vulnerability that does not 
really exist.”” There was a burst 


eV 


cont'd from page 8 


carried out, has threatened tradi- 
tional methods of collective 


problem-solving (i.e. the Consor- 
tium), Without cooperation and 
dialogue, he says, educational 
decision-making must become 
the responsibility of state legisla- 
tors. 

“Other states legislate what 
their institutions can and cannot 
do, and I don’t think that 
approach is a healthy one. The 
Consortium has proved to be a 
viable answer to the concerns of 
area institutions, and CCV’s 
refusal to consult with the 
Consortium showed a serious 
lack aes uuament, ” he said. 


resounded 


THE FeSRIANEENIAN 


JP Dowd 


of nervous laughter from the 
audience when he quoted USS. 
Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger’s plans for “a win- 
nable five year nuclear war.” 

The focus of Drinan’s talk, 
though, was on American 
options, and he sees only one. 
He insists that U.S. citizens must 
make the problems of an 
atomically armed world “the 
great moral concern of their 
lives.’ In his eyes, the use and 
even the possession of nuclear 
weapons conflicts with basic 

Catholic ideology, and he sees an 

* awakening in the church on this 
issue, Referring to the church, 
he said, ‘We were humiliated by 
the silence,” 

A problem that Drinan says 
he sees in layman involvement in 
the issue of nuclear arms and 
strategy is basic naivete and 
ignorance in the jargon used by 
nuclear specialists. Thus, Drinan 
wants “‘people involved in the 
nuclear freeze movement to 
become experts in nuclear wea- 
ponry.” 

Although Drinan did not 
outwardly advocate massive civil 


disobedience to stimulate 
government responsiveness, 
Drinan twice alluded to -it. 


He quoted Thoreau, who stated 
that ‘“‘dissent without civil dis- 
obedience is consent,” and 
praised Seattle Archbishop Ray- 
mond G. Hunthausen for his 
retusal to pay taxes because half 
of his money was going to 
defense spending, 

Drinan closed with some 
humanitarian sentiments. He 
asked the audience “to admit 
that fear has corroded our 
spirits.” He said he sees the 
nuclear freeze movement as an 


admission that the “present 
can’t last,” © 
According to Marshall 


Witten, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of Vermont State 
Colleges, “we are talking with 
other educational institutions 
in Chittenden County concern- 
ing what programs are being 
offered, to whom they are being 
offered, and the long-range con- 
sequences of our presence in the 
area.’ He does not agree that 
CCV’s move into Burlington was 
misguided, “Vermont State 
Colleges are tax-supported... and 
it is inappropriate, as a matter of 
policy, to deny Chittenden 
County residents who pay 
taxes — the opportunity to avail 
themselves of these tax sub- 
sidized services.” e 
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Free Store Side Parking 
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WE'VE GOT THE 
Flowers 
Uu've Dacamed Of 
In Fresh or Silk 
e PLUS e 


A unique 4 OCNVUCE Featuring ae 


1. Gorgeous 3-30 piece Silk Floral Decorating Sets for 
ceremony & reception, in white or colors 


ny 


. An elaborately decorated arbor for reception halls, dances, 
and garden weddings 


3. Handcrafted parasols with matching arrangements 


4. Centerpieces, pew markers, bouquets, large candlesticks 
& more 
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Private Showings & Essex Junction 
Consultations by Appointment 878-3216 
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DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


Winooski 17 east allen st. 
Open mon.-sat. 655-01 32 
tues.-thurs. 9-7/mon., fri. & sat. 9-5 
no appointment necessary 
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SHOPPER 


‘“Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 


“Cxa Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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Peace Corp Visits UVM 


Peace Corps representatives 
will be on the University of 
Vermont campus March 14, 15, 
and 16. On March 14 at 7:00 
p-m. a film and information 
session will be conducted at the 
Waterman Building, Room 413. 
Interviews may be _ scheduled 
through the Center for Career 
Development, 322 South Pros- 
pect St., for March 15 and 16. 


While the Peace Corps is 
able to utilize the skills of 
people with a wide variety of 
backgrounds, college graduates 
with degrees in certain “scarce 
skill” areas are particularly 
needed. A degreed home econo- 
mist/nutritionist might find 
work on a village maternal/ 


Food Productivity Research Funded 


Dr. Samuel Kent, Jr., an 
associate professor of biochemis- 
try at the University of Ver- 


mont, has been awarded a 
$105,000 grant from The 
McKnight Foundation of 


Minneapolis, Minn., for research 
in plant biology. The grant is 
one of 10 awarded nationwide, 
including two others on the east 
coast, The Cold Spring Harbor 
Laboratory and The Rockefeller 
University. 

The McKnight Foundation 
initiated the awards to advance 
research in plant biology and to 
award outstanding scientists who 


are conducting basic research in’ 


plant biology as it relates to 


First set at 8:00 pm 


Neat Attire Please 
Positive ID Required 


‘aan — 
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PRESENTS 


FOX 


Featuring great new female vocalist 


Jackie Turgeon 
Thurs. Ladies admitted FREE 
Reduced prices on all drinks from 8-12pm 
Ladies also receive pass for FREE 
admission for Sat. night 
Fri. & Sat./Vgprice cover before 9:00 


Next week Wed. through Sat. 


The Rick Pinette Show 
St. Patrick’s Day Special 


opening early at 7:00 pm 


infant health project, graduates 
in biology and botany may 
receive additional training in 
order to work in the fields of 
fisheries and forestry or science 
teaching, and students specializ- 
ing in most of the health fields 
could find themselves working 


on projects ranging from the 
training of mobile health units in 
rural areas to administration in a 
large city hospital. Other degrees 
that are particularly valuable to 
the Peace Corps are agriculture, 
engineering, mathematics, che- 
mistry, physics, education, spe- 
cial education, and languages. 


Students who do fot have 
degrees in these areas, but who 
have had experience in farming, 


agriculture. 

Kent’s long range objective 
through his research at UVM, is 
to increase the biomass yields of 
food_and fiber crops by imple- 
menting a_ genetic selection 
method. According to Kent, 
“under ideal growing conditions, 
plants appear to be limited in 
their growth rates by the avail- 
ability of carbon dioxide in the 
atmosphere. Investigations over 
the last two decades have led to 
the conclusion that a single plant 
enzyme may regulate the rate of 
carbon dioxide uptake during 
photosynthesis.” This, noted the 
professor, “increases the growth 
rate in plants.” 


Don’t miss it! 


125 Pearl St. 
Burlington 
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At a Glance 


health, and construction are also 
encouraged to consider Peace 
Corps. 


Volunteers serve in 59 
developing countries in Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, the Carib- 
bean, and the South Pacific. 


During their two years of 
service, they receive a generous 
living allowance, paid travel and 
training, complete medical care, 
and a postservice readjustment 
allowance of $4,200 ($175 per 
month served). Students unable 
to see a representative during the 
UVM placement services, should 
call the Boston Area Office at 
(617) 223-7366 or write Peace 
Corps, 1405 McCormack POCH, 
Boston, MA 02109. 


Kent’s project explores the 
application of a new methodo- 
logy which may be used to 
detect mutants of the enzyme 
which could be used by plant 
breeders and genetic engineers to 
raise food and fiber productivity 
levels of virtually every crop or 
plant species in the world. Since 
more than 95 percent of the 
world’s food crops are ineffi- 


cient photosynthesizers, a 
billion-dollar’ impact may be 
anticipated in the next few 


decades. 

“Food and fiber crops may 
be grown at less cost without 
additional energy inputs. The 
prospect of faster growing trees 
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Academic Scholarships 


in Demand 


Applications from Vermont 
high school seniors. .for 15 
full-tuition academic  scholar- 
ships at the University of Ver- 
mont jumped from 72 in 1982 
to more than 200 this year, 
according to Director of Admis- 
sions Jeff M. S. Kaplan. Of the 
applicants, more than 115 met 
the rigid requirements for fur- 
ther consideration, 

A first round of interviews 
for students to fill the 15 spots 
was held February 5 and 6 at 
five locations throughout the 
state. Following the first round 
of interviews, five finalists in 
each of the regions will visit 
UVM March 14 and 15 for 
second interviews. Three winners 
will be selected from each of the 
five regions for the full awards, 
and runners-up each will receive 
$250 toward UVM tuition costs. 
The four-year full tuition awards 
are valued at more than $10,000 


j each and funded by private gifts 


and grants. 


alone would have a tremendous 
impact on the forestry indus- 
try,’ Kent illustrated. 


Kent’s research has been 
supported by the National 
Science Foundation, the USS. 


Department of Agriculture, the 
University of Vermont, and by 
The McKnight Foundation. 
Directors of The McKnight 
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REACH. 
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x4 Join the computer age 
‘ a i with this revolutionary personal 


“We are very pleased and a 
bit surprised at the response this 
year,” » said English professor 
Thomas B. Ragle, the former 
president of Marlboro College. 
Ragle and _ history professor 
Jeremy P. Felt are the coordina- 
tors of the program. _ 


The UVM Vermont Scholars 
Program was begun by UVM 
President Lattie F. Coor last 
year. Ten students were selected 
from throughout Vermont and 
are currently enrolled at UVM. 
Fifteen will be chosen this year 
and 20 each year after that, four 
from each of the five regions in 
Vermont. 


To qualify for the program, 
a student must place in the top 
10 percent of his or her high 
school class and score 1,200 or 


better on the Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT), a standard 
college entrance examination. 


Foundation, in making the 
generous awards, felt strongly 
that research efforts, coupled 
with the soon to be announced 


\ 
McKnight Awards for Interdis- 
ciplinary Research Awards in 
Plant Biology, will have a 
positive effect on the world food 
crisis. 
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Foreign Students in Trouble in U.S. Schools 


(CPS) — A seemingly- 
obscure January meeting of the 
Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) has 
started to have devastating 
effects on foreign students on 
U.S. campuses, and is affecting 
the treasuries of the colleges 
themselves, 

Students from several coun- 
tries that depend on income 
from their oil industries 
Nigeria, Mexico, and Venezuela 
in particular — are now falling 
behind on their tuition pay- 
ments to American colleges, and 
in sOme cases are even being 
forced to transfer and drop out 
of school altogether. 

Tuition “bills have 
piling up _ particularly ‘since 
August, 1982” at various 
schools, reports Georgia Stewart 
of the National Association 
of Foreign Student Affairs 
(NAFSA) in Washington, D.C. 


been 


Nigerian students, who seem 
to be the hardest hit so far, owe 
the University of Minnesota 
$60,000-$80,000, for example. 

Other schools haven’t 
totaled the amounts owed them, 
but say the problem’s reached 
crisis proportions, 

The world economy, of 
course, has been shaken almost 
yearly since the original Arab oil 
boycott of 1973, driving many 


marginally-developed countries 
to the brink of financial 
collapse. 


In the last two years, an 
international oil glut has also 
depressed the revenues of many 
oil-producing countries. Some of 
the oil states that bet heavily on 
using future revenues from $34- 
a-barrel oil to finance cufrent 
lavish spending programs — 
Mexico and Nigeria were the 
heaviest bettors — have been 
hurt badly by the gradual 


decline of oil prices caused by 
the glut, 

Crude oil in many places is 
now selling for $30 a barrel, 
with scattered reports of $28-a- 


barrel oil available in some 
places. 

To remedy the problem, 
OPEC members met in Geneva 
in January to cut back on 


production, They aimed to dry 
up the oil glut, and keep prices 
up in the $32-a-barrel range. But 
the meeting broke up when the 
countries couldn’t decide which 
nations would cut back oil 
production by how much. 

“More than 60 percent of 
(Nigeria’s) revenue comes from 
the oil,” explains Inemo Daniel 
of the Nigerian consulate in New 
York. 

When the revenue 
diminishes, the country has less 
money to send here to finance 
its students on U.S. campuses, 


he points out. 

Nigerian students typically 
arrive ‘here on a federal scholar- 
ship, a Nigerian state scholar- 
ship, or on a private scholarship, 
NAFSA’s Stewart says. 

Some students with scholar- 


ships from the Nigerian state of 


Oyo have not gotten their living 
allowances since June, she 
reports. Some tuition payments 
have been in arrears since spring, 
1982, 

But “it’s not just Nigeria 
that schools are having trouble. 
getting money from,”’ adds Julie 
Kyllonen Rose, coordinator of 
NAFSA’s Nigerian operations 
and foreign student advisor at 
Iowa State. 

Schools have to be “very 
careful about Ghana, Uganda, 
Iran and Gambia.” 

Rose, ‘‘speaking for myself, 
not NAFSA,” has even urged 
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some administrators not to 


accept any more Nigerian stu- 


dents. 

The Nigerian Embassy in 
Washington acts “‘gs 4 clearing- 
house,” sending payments on to 
Nigerian consulates around the 
country, which then directly pay 
the schools, says a spokeswoman 
in the embassy’s education 
department. 


Beverly Carlson, the Inter- 
national Advisor of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont’s Overseas Pro- 
gram, says UVM will probably 
not be affected by the O.P.E.C, 
meeting. “There is a general 
trend in the country,” she 
agreed, “‘but it might not affect 


” 


us. 

She explained that UVM has 
90 foreign students, both gra- 
duate and undergraduate — too 
small a population to really have 
“statistical significance.” 


Tenure 


cont'd from page 9 


The tenure track applica- 
tions and reviews have made 
many  three-inch-thick _files. 
Mahoney believes, though, that 
all this paperwork is necessary. 
“Excessive documentation is 
better than arbitrary decision,’ 
he said. However, many pro- 
fessors still questioned whether 
all this paperwork aids in provid- 
ing something other than an 
arbitrary decision. “The system 
is intentionally imprecise about 
publication and teaching stan- 
dards,” said an unnamed 
teacher. He agreed with the idea 
that the vagueness left room for 
arbitrary hiring and firing. 

Administration interpreta- 
tions of the standards for 
research, service, and teaching 
performance don’t vary exten- 
sively, but they do vary. Wendy 
Smith, Special Assistant to the 
Vice President of Academic 
Affairs, was quoted in a Cynic 
last spring as saying, that 
“Teaching is of course the most 
important of the three criteria” 
mentioned above. 

“We expect people to have a 
real passion for teaching,” said 
Jewett. “Research and teaching 
are equally important.” 

Yet, the attempts to docu- 
ment a professor’s teaching 
performance appear to be not as 
strict as the documentation of 
the professor’s publishing 
record. For example, evaluations 
of a teacher’s publications often 
require independent reviews 
from. outside the University. 


Teaching is not subject to any 
such independent evaluation. 


Students are encouraged to 
fill out teacher evaluation forms, 
But, according to Sakai, “‘stu- 
dents are not given the oppor- 
tunity to make meaningful eva- 
luations. Often students. are 
evaluating the teacher for the 
wrong reasons,” 

Another 
wished to 


professor, who 
remain anonymous, 
believes “teachers can be more 
closely evaluated, They can 
document anything they want 
o.”” But he, like many others, 
feels that the review process 
looks mostly at publications, 
“At an undergraduate institution 
the focus should be on teach- 
ing,” he said. Still another 
anonymous professor said “They 
don’t look at teaching unless it’s 
bad, and then it’s used to hang 
you,” 

“This system is ruining 
peoples’ lives,’ said Smolarski, 
“If living is teaching, like it is for 
Neil (Heims) and me... If these 
people don’t teach, they feel like 
they are dying,” es 
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By Anne Adams 

The 100 year old mansion 
situated on the corner of S. 
Winooski Avenue and Pearl St. 
in Burlington is soon to be 
transformed into a _ Ronald 
McDonald House, A non-profit 
organization designed to provide 
a home for the parents and 
families of seriously ill children 
admitted to the Medical Center 
Hospital, the house is scheduled 
to open on September 1 of this 
year. 

The Ronald McDonald 
House program, begun in 1973, 
has flourished into a unit con- 
taining 45 different houses 
which have spread into cities 
all over the United States. The 
46th house will appear in 
Burlington, the smallest city yet 
to accept a Ronald McDonald 
House, 

The building was donated 
by the First Congregational 
Church and will be renovated 
and utilized as a result of the 
cohesive efforts of Charles Lord 
of the First Congregational 
Church of Burlington, Harry 
Wallace, owner and operator of 
the McDonald’s restaurants in 
the area, the National McDon- 
ald’s Corporation, and the aid of 
countless volunteers, The esti- 
mated cost for renovation is up 
to $395,000. This will complete 
capacity utilization with eight 
bedrooms, a dining room, a 
kitchen, a living room, and a 
play room, 

An initial $25,000 has been 
given for renovation in the form 
of a grant from the National 
McDonalds Corporation, Under 
the direction of Wallace, an 
additional $150,000 has been 
donated by the local McDonalds 
restaurants. The remainder of 
the money is proposed to be 
raised by the community. This 
will be completed through 
McDonald’s promotions, the 
involvement of business corpora- 
tions and physicians, as well as 
needed volunteers. 

James Taylor, president of 
the Medical Center Hospital of 
Vermont, endorses the program, 
He told stories of walking down 
the pediatrics ward and seeing 
parents and families sleeping on 
the floor and on _ couches, 
because there was nowhere else 
to go. Taylor offered statistics 
showing that last year, there 
were about 5000 infants and 
children admitted to the hos- 
pital. Of these 5000, 40 percent 
came from areas outside of 
Chittenden County. 

The cost to the boarders is 
approximated at $10 per night, 
which is waived in times of 
economic hardship. The house 
will supply a common food 
supply, linens, and furnishings. 
In return, the guests are expec- 
ted to share housekeeping 
responsibilities. 

There is more than just 
physical convenience involved 
with the Ronald McDonald 
House; it also serves as emotion- 


al stability for its guests. Mutual 


support and sharing of experi- 


ences is encouraged to help 
families accept the illnesses of 
their children. 

Those interested in support- 
ing the Ronald McDonald House 
project through fiscal donations 
or volunteering of time are asked 
to send donations and informa- 
tion to P.O. Box 9299, South 
Burlington, Vt. 05401, or call 
879-6368. People are also 
invited to join the kickoff 
organizational meeting on Sun- 
day, March 13 at 4:00 p.m. at 
the First Congregational Church, 
38 S. Winooski Avenue, Burling- 
ton, ® 
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Ronald McDonald House 


to Open in Burlington 


Mathias Dubilier 
The Mansion donated by the First Congregational Church. 


Kathy Leonard 


UVM’s Patrick Gym will be 
transformed into a_ tropical 
beach where beautiful bodies 
will be displayed as part of 
UVM’s second annual “Well- 
Being Week” this April. 

Sponsored by Recreational 
Sports and Health Services, the 
“Body Beautiful Competition” 
will be held Thursday, April 21 
at 7 p.m., with about 20 partici- 
pants, according to Mandy 
Hotchkiss, the Assistant Director 
of Recreational Sports. They 
will compete for prizes in female 
and male categories. 

A panel of four to five 
judges will select the most 
beautiful bodies based on “‘nor- 
mal body-building and shaping 
rules and_ regulations,” said 
Hotchkiss, “but it’s not as 
serious because we’ll bring in a 
tropical setting.’ The scent of 


Char 


In most jobs, at 22 
you're near the bottom 
of the ladder. 

In the Navy, at 
22 you can be a leader. 
After just 16 weeks 
of leadership training, 
you're an officer. You'll 
have the kind of job 
your education and training prepared 
you for, and the decision-making au- 
thority you need to make the most of it. 

As a college graduate and officer 
candidate, your Navy training is geared 
to making you a leader. There is no boot 
camp. Instead, you receive professional 
training to help you build the technical 
and management skills you'll need as a 
Navy officer. 

This training is 
designed to instill | 
confidence by first- 
hand experience. You ie 
learn by doing. On pec ee 
your first sea tour, eas 
you're responsible for 
managing the work of 
up to 30 men and the 


T NAVY OPPORTUNITY 


AMajor/ Minor. 


| Phone Number. 
(Area Code) 


INFORMATION CENTER 

P.O. Box 5000, Clifton, NJ 07015 
O I'm ready to take charge. Tell me more about 
the Navy’s officer programs. 


(Please Print) Last 


State 
Age—___ t College/ University. 
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Flex Your 
Muscle 


coconut oil that will fill the gym 
and the special sound and 
light system employed for the 
contest will enhance the setting. 

Awards for the top female 
and male competitors will be 
superprizes, according to Hotch- 
kiss, who said the contractual 


deal was still in the making. 
Second place winners will 
receive a summer membership at 
Gold’s Gym in Essex Junction 
and third-place winners will 
receive a $50 cash prize. Appli- 
cations are still being accepted 
from any _ interested body- 
builder. 


Spectators are urged to wear 
“something tropical to help set 
the mood,’ said Hotchkiss. 
Admission at the door will be 50 
cents for those with a UVMI.D. 
and $1.00 for those without. » 


care of sophisticated 
equipment worth © 
millions of dollars. 

It’s a bigger chal- 
lenge and a lot more 
responsibility than 
most corporations give 
you at 22. The rewards 
are bigger, too. There’s 

a comprehensive package of benefits, 
including special duty pay. The starting 
salary is $17,000—more than most com- 
panies would pay you right out of college. 
After four years, with regular promo- 
tions and pay increases, your salary will 
have increased to as much as $31,000. 

As a Navy officer, you grow, through 
new challenges, new tests of your skills, 


(OMG) 


Apt. #. 


poh |= ae 


and new opportunities 
to advance your edu- 
cation, including the 
possibility of attending 
graduate school while 
you're in the Navy. 
Don’t just take a 
job. Become a Navy 
officer, and take charge. 


Even at 22. 


Best Time to Call 


This is for general recruitment information, You do not have to fur- 


nish any of the information reques 
more we can help to determine the kinds of Navy posi- 


now, t 
tions for which you qualify. 


. Of course, the more we 
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Get Responsibility Fast. 
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_ ———feature : 
What You Can Expect 
When the Babies Stop 


Booming 


By Alison Cole 

“Higher education in the United States is 
undergoing the greatest overall and long-run 
rate of decline in its growth patterns in all of its 
history,” claims the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. The decline 
started almost twenty years ago with the end of 
the post-World War II baby boom, a fact which 
may have numerous and enduring consequences 
on all institutions of higher education in the 
United States. 

Today, colleges and universities are expec- 
ted to construct more and more buildings and 
expand their curriculum. Such expectations 
were spawned by the enormous expansion of 
facilities that took place during the 1960’s and 
70’s, the peak years of the baby boom. The 
Harris-Millis complex and the Living/Learning 
Center are examples of that expansion. 

Demographic. figures provide sufficient 
data to portray the end of uninterrupted 
expansion of colleges and universities and the 
beginning of hard times. The number of high 
school graduates according to The American 
Educational Journal and the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education, peaked in 
1979, and as a result, college enrollment 
reached a new high of 11.6 million students. 
But there is an expected 18 percent decline in 
high school graduates by 1986. 

The birth rate stopped descending in 1968 
and even rosé slightly for a few years. College 
enrollment will therefore experience a slight 
turn around in the late 80’s. According to the 
Carnegie Council, the birth rate resumed its 
descension in 1970 hitting the base in 1976. 
Most projections, including the Western Inter- 
state Commerce for Higher Education, agree on 
1991 as the rock bottom for higher educational 
enrollments, which will be approximately 26 
percent below 1979’s enrollment. 


Colleges and Universities stated that the 
Northeastern states and to a lesser extent, the 
North Central states, experienced a more severe 
drop in births than did the rest of the country. 
Therefore, it seems reasonable to assume that 
colleges in the Northeast, such as UVM, will 
receive fewer and fewer applications through- 
out the next two decades. Jeff Kaplan, the 
Director of Undergraduate Admissions, at 
UVM, revealed, “Our applicants will drop, 
especially in the traditional (Northeastern) 
states, since UVM receives the large majority of 
students from the New England area.” 

The Northeast is five percent below the 
national projection for high school graduates in 
1986. By 1991, it is expected that there will be 
40 percent fewer high school graduates in the 
Northeast than there was in 1979, 14 percent 
fewer than the national average. Many of the 
states that UVM attracts her students from will 
be producing a significantly smaller pool of 
applicants. One such state is New York, which, 
it has been estimated, will have 17 percent less 
high school graduates than the national average. 
The projections once again are made by the 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education. 

“Hardest hit by the decline may be small, 
private, four-year liberal arts schools,’ warned 
the Wall Street Journal. Out of these, it is 
expected that the Eastern colleges that are not 
very selective will be in the deepest quicksand. 
Since UVM has the aura of a private school, 
Kaplan feels that UVM “will probably be 
harder hit than the public universities.” 

“We reached our highest applications in 
1981; it has dropped 5 or 6 percent every year 
since then,” admitted Kaplan. “We (the Admis- 
sions Office) won’t be able to sit back and 
watch the students apply,” he continued. 

Paul Oliaro, UVM Director of Residentiai 
Life, also has some reservations concerning the 
future. “We have about 53 percent of the 
undergraduates on campus; that percent has to 
go up to maintain the occupancy level if the 
enrollment level does decrease.” 

‘It is feared that many colleges and univer- 
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sities may become bent on continuation rather 
than excellence. Schools may have to admit 
students with lower academic scores and the 
curriculum may have to be eased up to keep 
them in school. Humanities departments may 
be reduced to a mere speck of their present 
selves and the student to faculty ratio will 
increase. 

Is it presumptuous for critics to assume 
that the growth of the library will be slowed; 
that the salaries of professors will be reduced, 
forcing them to search for more lucrative 
vocations; and that the universities and colleges 
will be forced to ask for state and federal aid 
which will diminish autonomy? The Carnegie 
Foundation answers this question with this 
statement, “Much of the higher education 
discourse today is couched in terms of survi- 
val.” 

Yet, there are authorities that do not 
foresee any problems in the future. The 1980 
American Council on Education believes that 
there “will be only a small decrease or possibly 
a slight increase of three percent in the decade 
ahead.’ They based their proclamation on facts 
such as: fewer students dropping out of high 
school, more people over twenty-five enrolling, 
an increase in foreign students, and more 
minorities attending school. 

Some economically minded authorities 
believe that if the economy remains in its 
present state for some time a larger percentage 
of high school graduates will apply. They 
reason that unemployment may force people 
into schools. Also, they feel that a part-time 
student is more likely to become a full-time 
student since the part-time jobs are becoming 
more scarce. 

But most authorities agree that this out- 
look is too optimistic. So colleges and univer- 
sities must try to entice a higher percentage of 
high school graduates and older persons to 
continue their education. To keep their institu- 
tional standards up they may need help — from 
alumni, the state and the federal government. 


UVM’s charm must be enhanced to lure a 
larger percentage of applicants and enrollments. 
Residential Life will naturally play a large role 
in this activity. “Residential Life,” says Oliaro, 
“will have to make residence halls even more 
attractive, have reasonable prices and increase 
and improve services. I think we are ready to do 
that,”’ he added. 

But more importantly, to deal with the 
decreasing demographic figures, “we’ve set a 
contingency plan,” informed Kaplan. The 
Admissions Office and the Budgeting and 
Institutions Studies Department have collabora- 
ted in many ways to fight the falling figures. 
The contingency plan constitutes increasing 
recruiting and contact efforts, and studying 
characteristical similarities of UVM students 
and an evaluation of program interest shifts 
every semester. This program began as a result 
of a demography study, which started two or 
three years ago. Fred Curran, Assistant Director 
of Budgeting and _ Institutional Studies, 
expounded, “There are only a few schools using 
demographic proportions better than UVM.” 

Demographic projections point to certain 
states that have a large number of high school 
graduates. To have the large pool of applicants 
that UVM now enjoys, the Admissions Office 
must “get the word out,” says Kaplan. To do 
that, the Admissions Department and the 
Budgeting and Institutional Studies Department 
are trying to determine what areas contain a 
large number of students that would like to 
attend a school such as UVM. Then, their 
intention is to travel to those areas to increase 
UVM’s contacts. According to Kaplan, states 
such as Colorado, California, Pennsylvania, and 
Florida seem ripe for the picking. 

It has been agreed upon, within UVM, that 
the University would rather decrease its enroll- 
ment than admit underqualified students 
because of a lack of applicants, Curran has 
pledged “we will not let the quality of the 
student body decline.” e 
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Bernie’s 
Brand 


Chris Gee 


By Maggie Hayes 

here are two points to 
fs establish when talking to 

Burlington Mayor Ber- 


nard Sanders about socialism — 
number one, what does that 
mean for the city of which he is 
mayor, and what does that mean 
for his views in general? Sanders 
thinks they are very different 
questions, because the changes 
that he talks about that he feels 
are needed in the country are 
not going to be brought about in 
the city of Burlington. He says 
there is no question about that. ! 


What motivates Sanders as 4 


on the national level addressesft believe that’s moral. 
the most important issues facingn the city level the best 
this country. “OK, really,” hej%n do is what I think we 
says, “that we cannot continuef@Ne- We have proposed a 
this war-like mentality that hafessive tax reform at the 
gone on for fifty years that mayf} ide level. Basically de- 
end up in the world blowing ups the state income tax 
Pure and simple. The questionsf@V1n& @ progressive income 
about the whole quality of out the top 20 percent. That 
life — Based on greed.” extraordinarily radical. 
$ a Socialist, he does not{@" the. city level; I think 
/\ socialism means is invol- 


believe in the capitalist ? 

ethic. That it’s every perp’ T@7Y people in govern- 
son fighting for their own}’® possible, opening up the 
survival. That’s a human nature of government, paying a 
the capitalists really believe inf attention to the needs of 
says Sanders. That it’s a tough eople and working people. 


Cynic: How did you come 
to your present socialist views, 
and what figure had a major 
influence on your life and why 
did you come to Burlington? 

Sanders: No one really 
knows why one comes to the 
views that they hold. I was born 
in a moderate family — I think 
my parents voted Democratic. 
As did many of the people in the 
neighborhood. It was a lower 
middle-class neighborhood. My 
parents were not involved in 


Cont’d. on page 22 
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socialist, what his concerns are, 
are these: He believes in Demo- 
cracy. And he says that means 
the right of people to control to 
the greatest degree as possible 
their own lives. “You cannot 
have that situation when the 
economy is controlled in an 
extremely undemocratic way. 
OK. What Democracy means is 
the right for people to vote for 
mayor or president every two 
years or four years is fine,” he 
said. “But, if Democracy does 
not deal with what happens with 
the economy, then the control 
that people have over their own 
lives is minimized — it doesn’t 
make a heck of a lot of differ- 
ence if you vote for a Democrat 
or Republican — you have the 
choice of voting, that’s fine, but 
if both of them end up being 
financed by people who have the 
same ideology, then what differ- 
ence does it make?” 
anders thinks it’s great 
S that you can vote, but if 
you are voting for people 
who are basically representing 
the same interests, then it 
doesn’t matter. The reality, he 
says, is that in this country, you 
have a small number of people 
who basically control the 
economy. These are the people 
who sit at the heads of giant 
banks, their names are known, 
the same people’s names keep 
popping up. And there are not 
many of them, and _ they’re 
there. And they have tremen- 
dous power. “And what ends up 
happening is that huge amounts 
of money goes into financing. 
And the question that comes up 
is the relationship between eco- 
nomics and politics. What does it 
mean to have the right to vote if 
you can’t vote for anybody that 
is going to bring about any 
change?” And those are issues 
that Sanders is concerned about. 
He’s concerned that neither the 
Democratic or Republican party 
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world and if you want to sur 
vive, you gotta go down and 
beat the person next to you. He 
says it’s the survival of the fittest 
and he doesn’t believe in that. 
He doesn’t believe that it’s an 
inherent part of human nature — 
he sees it as a product of the 
way we live. “I think that 
human beings can cooperate and 
work together. I see that as a 
higher form of social organiza 
tion,” he said. 

“Many people understand 
that the work they’re doing is 
not intelligent work — it’s not 
meaningful work. It’s nol 
socially useful work. That’s 
number one, and number two, J 
think workers are very distressed 
that they have very little control 
over their job. Who wants to b¢ 
treated like children? They cam 
be fired tomorrow.” 

In an exclusive Cynic inter 
view, Bernard Sanders, just 
elected for his second term 4 
mayor of Burlington, speaks 
candidly on his family, his life, 
his job, and socialism. 

Cynic: You talk of applying 
socialism on a local level and ! 
national level. Could you addres! 
that? 

Sanders: As mayor and f 
socialist, what does that meat! 
Can we redistribute the wealtl 
in the city of Burlington? 0! 
course you can’t. Mr. Gilson w 
trying to suggest that was th 
goal. You can’t do it here. It 
would be insignificant anyhow. 

Cynic: Would you want to’ 

Sanders: Do I believe in thé 
redistribution of wealth in th’ 
country? The answer is yes. Ca! 
it be done in one city where ! 
person lives two blocks aw’) 
from South Burlington? It can! 
be done, But I do believe that 0! 
a national level, if you’re askin! 
whether it’s moral or not, thi! 
some people have tremendo™ 
amounts of wealth while othe 
people have nothing, no I don ¥ 
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By Dizzy Dittle 

I’ve had a lot on my mind 
lately, like Georgia and cerebral 
fluid. But I fear there is a large 
question which could have pro- 
found effects on my life next 
year. The question being “where 
will I live next year?” Of course, 
I'll have to choose my room- 
mates and decide what color to 
paint my radiator. Yet, there is a 
more important side to this 
question; that is, will I make my 
abode on-campus or off-campus? 

When I think of on-campus 
life I think about the social 
atmosphere. I ponder on the 
nicety of having a home base 
and feeling a part of a group 
(i.e. my dorm), It is easy for me 
to meet people when living on 
campus because there is always 
something going on. I really like 
the swell convenience like the 
soda machines and pool tables, 
and the much needed snack bar 
for when I am feeling like a 


starving Armenian and need an 
ice cream cookie sandwich, or 
two or three. It is also great to 
be able to keep my room warm 
enough for bacteria to grow 
profusely, and not even have to 
worry about who pays the bill! 


\ 


It's My Turn 


However, I do need to think 
about the other side of on- 
campus life. I do not enjoy 
climbing massive flights of stairs 
and roaming down lonely corri- 
dors to get to my box-shaped 
room. There isn’t much that I 
hate more than when the floor 
above me has a rowdy party and 
I have an exam the next day. 
But I do despise the people that 
live down the hall who have 
daily Frank Zappa and BeeGee’s 
conventions. One of my less 
favorite aspects of dorm life is 
the lack of privacy. I just can’t 
get into sharing three toilets and 
showers with 20 other people, 
especially after ten of them get 
sick on a Friday night. I can’t 
count the number of times I’ve 
been crazed by answering the 
telephone at the end of the hall 
for everyone else who pretends 
not to hear it. 

I don’t know about you, 
but it drives me nuts when there 
is someone typing in the typing 
room till 3:35 a.m, just so that 
they don’t keep their roommate 
up. Now there is an example of 
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Brandeis 


An Educational Adventure 
May 31- July 1 « July 5 - Aug 5 


¢ Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 

¢ Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Computer Sciences and Fine 
Arts 

¢ Theater Arts Program 

¢ Premedical Sciences Program 

¢ Near Eastern and Judaic Studies 

e Archaeological Field Research in Israel 


Small classes taught by Brandeis Faculty 
Suburban campus close ta the excitement 
of Boston/Cambridge 

Information, catalog and application 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Waltham, MA 02254 617-647-2796 


Summer 


Breathes there a politican who isn’t moved 
When he finds his words are understood 
And not entirely disapproved 

By his metropolis and his neighborhood 


CONGRATULATIONS BERNIE!! 


We couldn’t help noticing that the mayor campaign- 


ed a good deal of the time in blue jeans. The voters 
must have liked them. At Apple Mountain, we like blue- 


body (including the body politic). Come to Apple Moun- 


tain for LEVI’S at reasonable prices... 


and you'll be a 


winner, too. 
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Apple Mountain 


‘*The place for pants on Church St.’’ 
Downtown Burlington across from Penneys. 
Open Mon.-Fri 9:30-5:30, Mon & Fri til 9. 


BATHING SUITS 
BATHING SUITS 


BATHING SUITS 
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imberline Sports 


67 Lincoln St. 
Essex Jct. 


MAGNIFICENT MARCH 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS! 


(Tax included) Served 11:00 AM — 2:00 PM Seven Days 
Tower Burger 
Served with potato chips and cole slaw 


Combination Salad Plate 


Tuna, chicken & egg salad, roll & butter & cole slaw 


Bacon, Lettuce and Tomato Sandwich 


Served with french fries & cole slaw 


Tuna Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Chicken Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Don't forget to try one of the three new hot oven grinders 
Kielbasa and Breaded Veal Cutlet. 


sex Shopping Center Williston Road, So Burl Barre-Montpelier 


/campuses and at those oases in 
the middle of desolation — the 
shopping malls. 

Sliwa is muscular and lean 
and chameleon-like, He’s a role 
model and he’s an intellectual 
and a derelict and he just wrote 
a book and maybe he’s the low 
guy on a totem pole, but he’s 
willing to fight city hall and hell 
woop’em good and he’s prepared 
to take shit. 

And in 41 U.S. cities and a 
couple in Canada, he’s spread his 
altruism bécause he doesn’t 
think anybody should be robbed 
of their right to live, especially 
because of a television show that 
sparked some sicko to repeat 
what they saw on the tube and it 
kind of turned them on and no 
one guy is going to change it all 
but if you take one tenth of that 
philosophy, give one tenth to 
somebody else... 

In an_ exclusive Cynic 
interview during Ethnic Heritage 
Week, Curtis Sliwa, leader and 
founder of the Guardian Angels, 
spoke with Cynic reporter Cathy 
Levin about why he’s fighting 
violence in the world and why 
he thinks it’s important to 
utilize his constitutional right to 
make citizens’ arrests. 

Cynic: Could you _ speak 
about the corruption you are 
fighting besides the violence you 
are fighting in the streets. 

Sliwa: The problem in one 
state in particular, where I have 
absolutely NO support from the 
political and government offi- 
cials, is in New Jersey, The 
mayor there has just recently 
been indicted on 128 counts of 
corruption, fraud and extortion, 
just to name a few. The Federal 
Court Judge reimbursed the 
mayor $327,000. Now that is 
some kickback, They were pay- 
ing a water superintendent for 
eight years and the guy was 
living in Florida and he had 
never been to Newark, New 
Jersey. He was paid $72,000 a 


§| year. I have no financial incur- 


ments now and neither does my 
wife. The Guardian Angels is 
non-profit. 


Cynic: So how are you 
living? 
| Sliwa: The premise of the 


Angels started with that if you 
had to do it with nothing, you 
could. It started in February of 
1979. We had no space when we 
started to train and work-out. 
The police chief and politicians 
were against us and were oppo- 
sed to our purpose, No one gave 
us any space so we trained .in old 
abandoned buildings during the 
winter, There was no heat or 
light. No hot water. We strung 
up light bulbs so we could 
see. In the summers we trained 
in the parks. We met in the 
subways at night and constantly 
communicated by pay  tele- 
phones from. the subways, the 
McDonalds where I worked, and 


all over the city. Only thirteen 
members were in the original 
Guardian Angel team. And we 
work as a team. No questions of 
religious, racial or personal life- 
styles are asked or considered, 
The group grew very slowly. In 
the past four years from starting 


at McDonalds and making 
$18,500 a year in 1979, I made 
$13,000 in 1980, $12.500 in 
1981, and last year in 1982 I 
made $7,800. 

Cynic: Why are the Guar- 
dian Angels needed and what 
makes them so great and special? 

Sliwa: The average middle 
class working people live in hell 
in the housing projects. They 
gott? live there. They have no 


choice. They have nowhere else . 


to go. The police won’t come to 
places like Paradise Alley. Pri- 
vate Security abandoned the 
ship a long time ago. So where 
do these poor people turn? They 
turn to the Angels — almost all 
comprised of their own sons and 
daughters. We just have to keep 
going back there to the slums 
because this is what the hood- 
lums want. They want to intimi- 
date and scare you so you drop 
all your money on the ground 
and leave. Knowing that we 
carry NO weapons and we look 
like a bunch of eight people in 
red hats delivering pizza in the 
middle of the night. We stand 
out like neon signs! When we 
put our red beret on, people 
cheer us and throw confetti, like 
we're the Doughboys returning 
from the war or something. 


Cynic: What is the Guardian 
Angel impact on the children? 

Sliwa: The little ones, the 
four and five-year-olds — in the 
projects — can’t wait until they 
get a gun. All they talk about is 
“Can’t wait until they pop that 
guy, pop this guy, can’t wait 
until they get a gun.” They look 
up to us as an alternative. During 
the normal course of the day, 
they have no alternatives. They 
see pimps and pushers and 
gang-bangs. They don’t want to 
be cops, because they have no 
empathy with the cops, They 
don’t look up to them. Of the 
politicians that they do know of, 
they are all corrupt. Their heroes 
are the local hoodlums. They are 
near God status from the atro- 
cities they” commiit,+ To “get 
attention and recognition, every- 
where and anywhere they hang 
out on the street corner, they 
must commit worse violent acts 
than the other guy. They go up 
to an old woman, smack her in 
the face, take her pocketbook, 
stomp on her, laugh and then 
walk away. Years ago, the cops 
would have come up and sur- 
rounded the guy and it would 
have been looked at as the 
cavalry come to rescue the 
pioneers. Nowadays, everyone 
stands back and says, “Well, it’s 
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not my old lady. I’m not going 
to get involved,” 


And if you incarcerate 
youngsters and put them behind 
bars, they really love it.. They 
look upon that as a badge of 
courage. 


They can’t wait until 
they get into the heavy stuff, 
locked up and do heavy time. 
They can’t wait until they get 
‘maximum time. In the commu- 
nity, they are looked upon as 
famous people. 


Cynic: Who are the Guar- 
dian Angels of the 80’s and what 
is the concept that they project? 

Sliwa: The Guardian Angels 
of the 80’s are a cross-section of 
interracial orientals, blacks, and 
whites not getting paid. Guar- 
dian Angels get the people 
involved. Rich, poor,  in- 
between. Young and old. An 
entire family in Dallas, Texas are 
all Angels. The Angels are not 
today’s “I’s and Me’s.” The 
Angels are a real success in the 
face of such violent political and 
police opposition, We’re spread 
across the USA — 4000 members 
in the U.S. and in Canada — 
Toronto, Windsor, Montreal. 
Forty-one U.S. cities. There is a 
sixty percent growth now in the 
suburbs and on campuses of the 
Angel organization. Canadians 
look on Americans as having 
copyrighted, trademarked and 
patented crime and the day we 
were invited in there by the 
Canadian citizens, the political 
and police officials had cardiac 
arrest and the Mounties fell off 
their horses. It was beyond their 
wildest dreams that we were 
there. 

Cynic: Please talk a bit 
about your new book, Street- 
smarts. 

Sliwa: It is not a book 
about the Guardian Angels. The 
cover has the Guardian Angels’ 
picture on it and that’s it. 
Streetsmarts is a book about 
what the average person can do 
when they are surrounded by a 
bunch of yahoos and hoodlums 
and they don’t see the little boys |” 
and girls in blue or the guys with 
the red berets on their heads, 
What does a typical ‘Poindexter’ 
wimp do? Does he do what the 
police and political officials say 
and give up everything or try to 
use psychology on an already 
deranged person? He’s_ not 
Robert DeNiro in Taxi Driver or 
Robert Blake with the ever- 
ready batteries. The book offers 
a common sense approach of 
initially what you and anyone 
can do to protect yourself 
without weapons. It must be the 
“Us and We” approach in all the 
situations after the first solo 
experience. The attitude is taken 
and learned in grandma and 
grandpa’s time to spontaneously 
come to the aid of others when a 
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Knapp Knows His Rhinos 


ERIE [e}-f. 


By Joe Cutts 


Question: What do you get when you cross a 
specialist in interpersonal communication with a 
rhinoceros? 

Answer: Dr. Mark Knapp 

Knapp, an interpersonal communication special- 
ist and visiting professor in communications this 
semester, comes to UVM via the Universities of 
Kansas and Wisconsin- Milwaukee, Purdue University 
and the State University of New York at New Paltz, 
where he currently holds a professorship, At 44, his 
career thus far has been nothing short of distin- 
guished. He has written seven textbooks, has held 
numerous national professional responsibilities, 
including his presidency of the International Speech 
Association, and has given countless lectures and 
courses on nearly every facet of interpersonal com- 
munication imaginable. 

(But what about the rhinoceroses? 

We'll get to that.) 

When asked exactly what his field involves, 
Knapp replied that “it (Interpersonal Communica- 
tions) all boils down to simply what happens when 
people interact with each other.” Interpersonal 
communications is the analysis of the communicative 
aspects of every human relationship. Knapp _ has 
conducted projects on small talk, personal idioms, 
“leave-taking” (how to say good-bye), lying, and 
others. One might wonder if all this close attention to 
every detail of everyday human interaction has had 
an effect on Knapp, a divorced and remarried father 
of two. His response was not surprising: “I think that 
it’s made me more sensitive and aware of other 
people.” 

(But what about the rhinoceroses!? 

We're getting to that.) . 

After all the research is complete there is still the 
actual teaching in the classroom to be done, and 
Knapp is enthusiastic here too. “I love teaching,’’ he 
says. 

The Cynic attended his Communication in 
Development and Deteriorating Relationships class 
where this enthusiasm was really apparent. Knapp 
likes to get the whole class talking and considerin 


their own experiences, and he has little trouble doing 
so. “It’s more like a big group discussion than a 
class,” remarked one student. Said another, “He 
brings so much of himself and his own life to class 
that you can’t help but bring in your experiences,” 
This sort of response is exactly what Knapp, 
concerned with the actual utility of his theories, 
wants. “I want to give them a hook — something 
to hang their ideas and theories on... That hook is 


their own relationships with their friends, lovers and 
relatives,”’ 


: John Decker 


Knapp is a visiting professor 


Now... the rhinoceroses. 

It seems that one day back in the early sixties, 
Knapp was hanging around the graduate student 
office at the University of Kansas when the debate 
team happened by. They were, for some reason, deep 
in discussion about the pros and cons of various 
domestic pets. Knapp, in what he said was a “‘particu- 
larly mischievous’? mood that day, overheard their 
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conversation and joined in, Admonishing the young 
debaters for their lack of creativity, (his tongue 
implanted firmly in cheek), he proceeded to deliver a 
moving oratory on the virtues of the noble rhino- 
ceros, 


This was only the beginning. Somehow, word got 
around that Knapp was a rhinoceros buff, and before 
long he was being bombarded with rhino parapherna- 
lia (of every shape, size, and sort imaginable) from 
family and friends. 

His reputation grew with his collection, Before 
long, however, it was discovered, by those who called 
his bluff, that Knapp did not really know all that he 
professed to know about the rhinoceros. This dis- 
turbed Knapp. He then decided that lest he be 
labelled a fraud for life, he had better brush up on 
some of the finer points of rhinocerology. Sub- 
sequently, he began corresponding with rhino experts 
all over the world and, before long, Knapp could hold 
his own in any cocktail party discussion on rhinos. 

But the real clincher came when, in the late 
sixties, he won an award as Outstanding Young 
Educator in the Mid-West. During an interview 
with a major Kansas City newspaper, Knapp some- 
how disclosed his secret life as a collector of rhinos. 
After being shown through Knapp’s substantial 
collection, the reporter knew he had his angle and 
rushed off to pen an article entitled ‘“‘Ask Professor 
Knapp About the Rhinoceroses,”’ 

This really got the ball rolling. Knapp recalls the 
aftermath: “I began getting really weird letters from 
people I’d never heard of... People would telephone 
me to call various rhinos for sale to my attention.” 

To date, Knapp estimates that he has amassed 
some four or five hundred rhinos, all of which he 
keeps on display in a single room (no doubt referred 
to as the “rhino room’’) at his suburban New York 
residence where he spends four out of seven days of 
the week during his tenure at UVM. As a result, his 
reputation as a rhino afficionado has yet to reach the 
Green Mountains (until now, that is). 

When asked if he had ever brought any rhinos to 
class, one student tepUPS: “No. But he has shown us 
his alligator socks.” 
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BOLTON VALLEY 
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Burlington at the Base of 
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Bernie <,, 


politics at all. My brother was. 
The Young Democrats. I think I 
always had asa kid, a willingness 
to be, ah, non-conformist. Not 
necessarily caring how other 
people felt about me. I would 


stand up for other people — I 
didn’t like to see other kids 
picked on. I was willing to stand 
alone, I think. And I think 
that’s a quality that I’ve always 
had, 

I’m not unsympathetic to 
people who are shocked by the 
term — by the word — because I 
was. And I remember when I 
first went to college I first 
encountered a group who called 
themselves socialists and I was 
stunned that there were social- 
ists in front of me. You know, 
I’d never seen that. So, I’m not 
unsympathetic to people who 
are nervous about the word. 

When I went to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, I met a lot of 
people whose parents had been 
radical, who had been active in 
the civil rights movement in the 
30’s. I would say that 1 became 
politically educated at the Uni- 


‘d. 


realize what a 


me. 


system based on greed and 
wealth can do to the mental 
well-being of the people under 
it. 

The quality of life in this 
country is not anywhere near 
what it could be because of the 
tremendous power of capitalism, 
I think. 


.. Capitalism 


versity of Chicago, 1 did a lot of 
reading, not only in politics but 
in psychology as well. Because 
people don’t 


Cynic: After college where 


did you go from there? 


Sanders: Well, I became 


exposed to ideas, met people 


I think I always had, as a kid, a 
willingness 
conformist. Not necessarily car- 
ing how other people felt about 


to be, 


who had experience in the trade 
union movement. I made con- 
tact with black people in the 
civil rights movement. I learned 
a lot, not so much from the 
books and classes. 


Cynic: What were you 
studying? 
Sanders: I started off in 


ah, 


—Mayor Sanders 


Feo... 


Political Science and thenI went peginning in 1962. I graduated 
to English and then I went to jn 1964. It took me five years to 


psychology — I was going to be a 
physician, I wanted to be a 


non- 


psychiatrist. I studied that, and 
then I went back to a degree in 
political science, What I learned 


there didn’t have any deep 
impression on me. 
Cynic: At the University, 


were students politically active? 
Sanders: That was a period 
when student activism was just 


graduate from college. When I 
was in Chicago, I was involved in 
one of the first civil rights 
demonstrations in the North. 
Chicago had a very segregated 
school system. And I was 
involved in the Student Crop 
group. It was a well-known and 
popular group then. And the 
students were just beginning 
then. 


Then we got involved in the 
peace issues, I went on an 
anti-nuclear -— things don’t 
change — we marched against 
nuclear weapons way back then. 

Cynic: What is the differ- 
ence between UVM_ student 
activism and student activism 
years ago? 

Sanders: Well, I'll tell you 
something. I was extremely 
happy a few nights before the 
election, After the debate, I 
went to Slade Hall. And I 
was sincerely moved by the 
people in the room. There was 
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THERE ARE TWO MORE CLUES TO THE CASE OF THE MISSING CASE IN THIS ISSUE 


consideration! What tops off the 
year of dorm life is getting the 
astronomical damage bill when I 
haven’t broken a damn thing. 

I know what I'll do. Vl 
make my dream a reality. I will 
get that apartment that I’ve been 


fantasizing about. I can see it 
now. I’ll have my own humon- 
gous living room, ‘and a kitchen. 
God, I’ll even have my own 
bathroom! Maybe I can get 
myself a single bedroom. I might 
even treat myself to that little 
dog I’ve been wanting. Boy willl 
feel independent having my own 
pad, I’ll have room enough to 
spread all my belongings out. 
I won’t have to deal with blaring 
music or crowds of people when 
I don’t want to. Hey — maybel 
can get an apartment close to 
downtown. I'll throw those 
crazy parties I’ve been dreaming 
up, and I will invite real people, 
not just floors of them. This is 
going to be the greatest thing 
ever, I’m going to have a whole 
new social scene. Boy my life is 
really going to turn around. 


Cow 


Wait a minute, wake up here 
Dizzy. Let’s look at this whole 
concept realistically. Sure I’m 
going to have my very own 
kitchen and living room and 
bathroom, but I’m also going to 
have to get my own mop, broom 
and toilet bowl cleaner. Remem- 
ber? There aren’t any maids 
off-campus. I can’t overlook 
those surprise bills, such as the 
phone installation, and monthly 
charges. Worse than those are 
the Dreaded Vermont Winter 
Heating Bills. And how could I 
have overlooked such mundane 
matters of life like where to do 
my laundry. Hmm, I'll get a car 
and drive to the laundry mat. 
Yeah, but where am I going to 
park my car? They will prompt- 
ly ticket or tow it after Decem- 
ber 1, if I leave it on the street. 
What about my dog? How silly 
can I be to have honestly 
thought that landlords like pets? 
And, if I throw one of those 
“wild off-campus parties’”’ and 
people trash my apartment, I’m 
not going to be able to divide 
the damage bill between 200 
people. 

Now I am really confused, 
maybe I should just go back to 
Georgia. e 
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just a spirit and a look of people 
that I was just very proud of. 


Just young people who seemed 


to be very concerned. In a good 
way — not rebellious for the 
sake of rebelling. But just down 
to earth, very nice people who 
seemed to enjoy each other, 
There was some nice music that 
was going on. I was very im- 
pressed by them. The student 
community seem to be much 
more concerned now. The 
“what’s in it for me’ generation 
seem to have passed by — where 
the only thing in life is getting 
grades and getting a job. 

Cynic: Maybe that is due to 
Reagan? 

Sanders: Maybe, That may 
be. Now people have got to stop 
and think a little bit, and under- 
stand what’s going on in this 
world. And why it is so difficult 
to go out and get-a job, But in 
general, I have a feeling that 
there’s an aliveness on the 
campus today. 


I remember I went to speak 
at an anti-war rally two years 
ago and was under the distinct 
impression that there would be 
30 or 40 people. But I walked in 
there and couldn’t get through 
the room. There was literally 
standing room only. -I. was 
completely floored. 

Cynic: Why did you come 
to Burlington? 

Sanders: I came to Vermont 
in 1968 and to Burlington in 
1970. I lived in Middlesex and 
then I was in the Northeast 
Kingdom. Ah, why did I come 
to Burlington? I came to Bur- 
lington because at that time I 
was doing some free-lance 
writing. And this was the place 
to be I thought. I had some 
friends here. It was the center of 
some activities that I was inter- 
ested in. 

Cynic: Have your political 
attitudes changed in the last two 
years? Have they softened or 
become not so radical or more 
so? 

Sanders: It’s hard to say. 
Being a mayor is different than 
being a candidate on the outside. 
So the nature of what I’m doing 
is different. | think deep down, 
my views have not changed. My 
job as mayor is to produce for 
the people. The people pay my 
salary and that’s what I intend 
to do. I would say to the degree 
that 10 years ago I was not 
worried about the condition of 
the streets or the morale of the 
police department that is differ- 
ent. 

Cynic: What have you run 
for in the past? 

Sanders: I’ve run twice for 


governor and twice for Senate. 
Cynic: What do you think is 


more effective — an independent 
candidate or a more established 
third alternative such as the 
Citizens Party? 

Sanders: It’s hard to say. I 
think a lot of it has to do with 
the individuals. Basically 
whether a Citizens Party candi- 
date wins or loses to an Inde- 
pendent — it’s pretty iffy. We 
don’t know why. Peter Lakow- 
ski won in the third ward 
because we have a lot of support 
and Huck lost in the sixth ward 
because we don’t have a lot of 
support. If Huck was in the third 
ward, he would have won and if 
Peter was in the sixth ward, he 
would have lost. So I don’t think 
in this city, at this time, that it’s 
a label that makes the differ- 
ence. It’s the ward you’re in and 
the kind of person that you are. 

Cynic: What is your percep- 
tion of what other people think 
of the term “‘socialism’’? 

Sanders: I think, first of all, 
that trying to frighten people 
with the word obviously fails. 
That’s clear. But I think that all 
of us are educated to believe 
that socialism is government of 
controlling everything, every 
grocery store, worse yet — that 
it’s communism, authoritarian- 
ism, means concentration camps, 
and Stalinism and _ things like 
that. That’s. the, fear. And there 
is-some of that feeling out there. 
Not many people but there are 
some people. 

Cynic: Do you think from 
the results in Burlington that 
there may be more cities that 
will follow Burlington’s 
example? 

Sanders: I hope so. I think 
what we have shown here if you 
put together an organization and 
run an intelligent campaign, and 
speak to the issues, you can beat 
the Democrats and the Republi- 
cans. And the more that’s seen 
as a possibility, the more that’s 
going to spread. 

Cynic: What kind of barriers 
do you see in the next two 
years? 

Sanders: Barriers? Ah, 
points of opposition. 

I suspect there will be some 
of this anti-business stuff going 
on. That my great goal in life is 
to destroy the business commu- 
nity. But we intend to deal with 
that very attentively by starting 
an office of community develop- 
ment here which will, for the 
first time, allow city government 
to take part in. trying to retain 
business, It’s been a hard two 
years, and I’m sure the opposi- 
tion will continue. On the other 
hand, I think the result of this 
election indicates that my vic- 
tory. two years ago was not a 
fluke. That we have popular 
support. bd 
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America in the past twenty 


years, crime has gone up and 
Americans watch sports, they 
watch theater and they watch 
each other. They watch each 
other commit crimes and have 
created crime as another popular 
and growing spectator sport. 
Criminals know this of course, 
and know that all we will do is 
watch them go to work. It takes 
the police a good twenty 
minutes to describe what 
happened and in the meantime, 
those yahoos are at home having 
a ten-course meal and are in bed 
sleeping on their second dream, 
crime is being committed. Not 
running in front of guns like 
Starsky and Hutch, but en- 
couraging people to _ auto 
matically get involved and trust 
your intuition, not a corrupt 
wyer’s advice of passivity is 
vocated. Even get involved 
ically if mecessary, In 
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The police have now plugged 
their indistinguishable criminal 
description into their brand new 
Apple computer and it then does 
the brilliant job of matching the 
description of a thousand other 
criminals walking the streets of 
your city. What good does that 
do? Years ago, although there 
wasn’t as much crime as there is 
today, you were expected to 
help someone in trouble — 
without a second thought. 
Today we say — Hey don’t 
touch that guy. You might be 
sued, You are not a doctor and 
you might even be paying 
someone else’s mortgage on their 
second house and putting their 
kid through Vermont U, Maybe 
there were less crimes in 
grandma’s time because less 
people stood around and did 
nothing about it except wait 
for help, instead of doing the 
helping. 6 
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AGRICULTURALISTS ... 


You're Needed All Over 
the World. 


Ask Peace Corps volunteers why their agriculrure degrees or farm back- 
grounds are needed in developing nations. Ask them how their knowledge 
of crop, livestock production, farm mechanics or beekeeping methods help 
alleviate hunger, increase personal income and develop technical skills. 
They'll tell you of the rewards of seeing direct results of their efforts. They'll tell 
you Peace Corps is the toughest job you'll ever love. 


PEACE CORPS 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg., 
Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 
March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career 


Development, 322 So, Pro 


Center for Cultural Pluralism 
Cultural Connection 


ETHNIC HERITAGE 
MONTH 1983 


Upcoming Programs 


MARCH 10 (Thur.) : “MORE THAN BOWS AND ARROWS" Film, Billings North Lounge, 


11:00 am Bailey-Howe Library Film Room, 2:00 pm FREE 
MARCH 11 (Fri.): “A MAN CALLED HORSE” Film, Angel B106 7:00 pm & 9:15 pm AD- 
: MISSION: $1.50 
MARCH 14 (Mon.) : SOUL FOOD EXTRAVAGANZA, Saga Dining Service, Marsh Cafeteria, 
5:00 pm 


PAUL ROBESON: POLITICS, CULTURE, AND THE AFRICA 
AMERICAN EXPERIENCE”, Moderator: Harold Weaver, McGill Universi- 
ty, 3-part presentation including a BBC interview with Paul Robeson and 
the 1976 Academy Award winning film, ‘‘PAUL ROBESON-TRIBUTE TO 
AN ARTIST’, L/L Commons 115, 7:30 pm, FREE 


MARCH 15 (Tues.) : 


MARCH 16 (Wed.) : NA'IM AKBAR: BLACK PSYCHOLOGIST, FLORIDA STATE UNIVER- 


SITY, recognized expert in the field of Black Psychology, Memorial 
Lounge, 3:00 pm 


MARCH 17 (Thur.) : UVM AFRO-AMERICAN DANCE TROUPE, Billings Lobby, 12:00 noon 
SOUL FOOD DINNER, CENTER FOR CULTURAL PLURALISM, 6:30 
pm ADMISSION: $3.00 TICKETS: Center For Cultural Pluralism 
656-3819 


MARCH 19 (Sat) : 


MARCH 21 (Mon.) : ORIENTAL CUISINE, Saga Dining Service, Marsh Cafeteria, 5:00 pm 


MARCH 21 (Mon.) : FUSAKO YOSHIDA, MASTER KOTO PLAYER, KOTO MUSIC CLUB 
OF NEW YORK, JAPANESE TEA PARTY, L/L Commons 115, 8:00 pm — 
FREE 

MARCH 23 (Wed.) : RON IKEJIRI, REGISTERED LOBBYIST FOR THE WASH. D.C. 
BRANCH OF THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE, will 
provide historical background on the WWII internment camps and the 
progress of thé commission presently examining the situation, 101 Votey, 
7:30 pm FREE 

MARCH 24 (Thur.) : JANN PRINCE, CHINESE BRUSH PAINTER, CENTER FOR CULTURAL 
PLURALISM, 6:30 pm FREE 


GEETHA JEEVANANDAM, SOUTH INDIAN DANCER, L/L Commons 
115, 7:00 pm 


MARCH 26 (Sat.) : 
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By Maggie Garb 

Hog calling, kite flying, and whittling 
walking sticks are William Kloefkorn’s 
favorite hobbies, but beyond these he is a 
poet. The UVM Writers’ Workshop 
sponsored a reading by Kloefkorn Mon- 
day afternoon in Dewey Lounge in Old 
Mill. Kloefkorn has published thirteen 
books in the fifteen years he has been 
writing poetry and before that he wrote 
four novels which he deems “not publish- 
able.” He has four children and two 
grandchildren which are the subjects of 
many of his poems; in 1982 he was 
named the Nebraskan poet. 


EERE EEE 


As he stood behind the lectern his 
white hair on a balding head, broad 
farmer’s belly, and equally broad mid- 
western accent made him seem as if he 
would be more comfortable standing in 
front of a barn telling stories about cows. 
His poetry is simple and concrete. As he 
says, a poem “is an attitude looking for 
something solid to sit on and something 
solid is that which appeals to the senses.” 

Kloefkorn grew up “poor in a town 
of seven hundred in Nebraska.” His 
poems come from that town and from a 
world that is not Frost’s Vermont, but his 
own family and life in the midwest, 
“From within the first house / I looked 
out one early morning / to see the milk 
cow looking back at me, / her eyes huge 
and clear, / a tuft of green dung / clinging 
to her udder. / She stood wide and solid, 
/ the veins in her neck / explosive / yet 
something in the chewing / of her cud 
suggested mystery.”’ The poem is not 
‘about the cow, although clearly we see a 
cow in the early morning, but about the 
mystery. Kloefkorn says, “The poet is 
interested in human attitudes, percep- 
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tions which will prevail and take the barn 
and the cow beyond regionalism.” 


By Kimberly Mills 

“All over America women are 
burning dinner,”’ Ira Allen Chapel filled 
A\| with laughter and clapping as a small, 
“A\i dark woman speaks forcefully from 
A\| the podium, The energy in her voice rings 
Ali clear, emphasizing the rhythm of her 
A\| poetry and I find myself looking up, half 
expecting to see the crystal chandeliers 
tinkling as if a spirit had passed among 
them, More laughter arises as she ends her 
poem, “,.burning dinner is not 
incompetence but war.” 

The woman is Marge Piercy and she 
read her poetry last Thursday evening to 
an audience of over 250 people, consist- 
ing mainly of women, For the most part 
her poems were about women and her 


“The purpose of poetry,” says 
Kloefkorn, “‘is to try to discover some 
sense of order that I find meaningful.’’ In 
a poem entitled “Occurance” about a 
spelling bee in eighth grade he writes, ‘‘O 
where is the lap / large enough to cry it, 
all of it / into | Where the stick Miss 
Lockwood / used to keep, though she 
never used, / in the cloakroom ”’ At first 
glance his poetry seems too simple, too 
unsophisticated, to have meaning, but 
there is meaning behind the spelling bee 
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B attachment to the Earth and gardening. 
Inherent in all of them was a strong sense 
of the female consciousness, intertwined 
with anger and wit, “What’s That Smell in 
the Kitchen,” mentioned above, was 
remembered by many, including my 
English professor, who said that she made 
him feel uncomfortable since it had 
nothing good to say about men or English 
professors. ““To Be of Use,” in which she 
talks about “The people I love best...” 
and hard-working ethic: “Hopi vases 
made for oil we put in museums, but you 
know they were made to be used.” “The 
Cast Off,” a particularly “enlightening” 
poem, was dedicated to “those of you 
who have spent time in a particularly 
large cast.’ Here she described the 
opening and freeing of things, including 
the Victorian woman who removes 
numerous articles of clothing, over- 
clothes, underclothes, corsets, petticoats, 
and ‘“‘still wants to.’’ She read many 
poems about women and gardening often 
entwining the two as in the poem, “The 
Common Living Dirt” in which she 
portrays the mother earth, “We have 
contempt for what we _ spring from, 
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and his stories about his grandchildren. 
Kloefkorn said that he started out 
wanting to write “‘the great American 
novel,” and says he did not realize that 
the poet could write about the world he 
lived in. Since this realization he has 
written about his own life and the lives of 
people he does not know but can ima- 
gine. He writes about his grandfather, 
who died before he was born, “who lived 
on a dirt farm in Kansas.” In a book 
called Honeymoon he writes about two 
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dirt, we say. you’re dirt.’ 

One of her most powerful pieces was 
a poem called “‘For Strong Women.” In 
these days when women are caught 
between their careers and their husbands, 
between being a ‘‘frigid bitch and a dumb 
blonde,”’ Piercy gives ws a new outlook on 
what it is to be a woman, In this poem 
she describes a strong woman as a woman 
who is, “trying to do something others 
are determined won’t be done.” Yet 
throughout the poem she emphasizes the 
vulnerability and pain we all feel and ends 
it with, “A strong woman is a@ woman 
strongly afraid.”’ 


All of these poems were delivered in 
a clear voice that almost sang with 
emotion, shifting from quiet soft tones 
about the earth and the roundness of 
vegetables to sharp, biting words about 
the condition of women and men and the 
world, though through it all maintaining a 
steady voice of hope, for the future and 
for change, for a gathering together and a 
growing, for a going back to the Earth 
and embracing what it has to offer, 


Marge Piercy lives on the Cape and 
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people. In the first line of the first poem 
he tells us, ‘‘Doris meets Howard and vice 
versa and they get married.” Typically, f 
they go to Niagara Falls on their honey- § 
moon and have four kids. Until four days 
ago Kloefkorn had never been to Niagara 
Falls. He tells us “these people start to 
experience things before they happen and 
when it happens they experience it 
differently and after, they think about 
the experience,”’ and his book is about all 
of their experiences..In Alvin Turner as 
Farmer Kloefkorn writes about a dirt 
farmer in Kansas and he writes about 
houses and home in Houses and Beyond. 
He tells us about people he knows, people 
he has imagined, but they are all real and 
there is something in each of them that 
we can understand. 

His poetry may have meaning, but it 
is his humor that entertains us. Life is to 
be laughed at and when seen through the 
eyes of a child, a lover, a cow, Kloefkorn 
shows us that no pain or hardship has lost 


its humor. Another poem links his’ 
brother’s bumping his head and his 
pregnant mother; Kloefkorn writes, 


“Franklin walked off the deep end / of 
the front porch / and rearranged his head, 
/ and the swelling was like a disease, / the 
neighbor kid said, / and contagious / and 
sure enough, / it was mother who caught 
it, / her stomach becoming so round / 
that, sitting / she used it as a table / to 
snap the beans on.”’ In his introduction of 
reading Alan Broughton - said, 
“William Kloefkorn’s poetry is an accep-. 
tance and celebration of all the contraries 
of life.” Kloefkorn looks at the cow and 
the barn, describes them, gives us his 
attitude toward them and then leaves us 
to enjoy his humor and to find the méan- 
ing behind life in a small town in Nebras- 
ka, or in Vermont. e 


makes a living writing and traveling 
around giving poetry readings and work- 
shops, She has been a political activist 
since she was an adolescent and claims 
the women’s movement as her “political 


home.” She has written several books, 
both poetry and fiction, including 
Woman on the Edge of Time, and one 
play. Her newest book, Stone Paper 
Knife, will be released shortly. 


Piercy grew up in Detroit and has 
lived in San Francisco, Chicago, Paris, 
Boston and New York, which she left 
because of respiratory problems. One of 
her books, Woman on the Edge of Time, 
has been taught in Beth Mintz’ Women 
and Society course at UVM. It depicts a 
Utopia that seems real and possible and 
parallels it with our society now and the 
desperate plight of one woman, Conseulo, 
who is symbolic of many, 

Piercy claims that she has never 
published an autobiographical novel, yet 
her writing reveals. a world that is 
visionary and real, combining politics 
with metaphor in which she is intimately 
involved, e 
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By Jayne Kennedy 
Peter Weir’s new film, The 
Year of Living Dangerously, is 
the most elusive film of the year 
so far, Its strength and weak- 


nesses come from the same 
source — its great reliance on 
atmosphere. From the first 


frame, we are thrown into a 
place and situation most will 
know nothing about when they 
join the audience — the 1965 
uprisings in Jukarta, and are 
placed under the influences of 
some very shadowy figures and 
characters. The effect Weir 
» | achieves with his intensity is a 
strange One — the audience is so 
trapped under this atmosphere 
that they are either won over by 
its exotic pull or feel manipu- 
lated like puppets — one of the 
film’s main motifs, and for good 


reason, 
The story concerns the 
adoption, both physical and 


moral, of Guy Hamilton (Mel 
Gibson), a reporter for an 
Australian news service, by Billy 
| Kwan (Linda Hunt), a Chinese- 
Australian 


dwarf cameraman, 
and Jill Bryant (Sigourney Wea- 
ver), a British intelligence 
worker. Billy means to show 


Guy, a green reporter on his first 

assignment, the humanity and 
. | truth behind the headlines and 
jumbled politics of Jakarta. 
Billy, played beautifully by New 
York stage actress Hunt, sees a 
spark in Hamilton and nurtures 
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MEL GIBSON SIGOURNEY WEAVER See 
a A x ghee: beauty, excellence, and 


intelligence 
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it as his guide and as his connec- 
tion — both for getting news 
stories and obtaining Jill. Billy’s 
role is that of a little saint — 
catching the souls of the people 
he likes in an effort to live 
vicariously through them, and to 
reveal to them their potential. 
This is the morality that threads 
the film together and makes it 
more than the average strange- 
love- in- an- exciting- and- exotic 
setting movie. The film is about 
taking chances, living dangerous- 
ly, and making the right choices. 
The Year of Living Danger- 
ously isa passion play of trial by 
fire and the attempt to lead the 


. good life,” but the novelty of 


the atmosphere and situation, 
and the striking plot twists keep 
these ideas from being cliches, 
though they sometimes swerve 
close to manipulation, 


As Guy Hamilton, Gibson, 
the star of Mad Max, Weir’s The 
Road Warrior, and _ Gallipoli 
proves that he really can act, and 
though he plays the role a bit 
closer to the chest than he needs 
to, he works well against the 
strange charms of Billy and the 
alluring ones of Sigourney Wea- 
ver. Like the film, Weaver and 
Gibson run cold and hot, but 
once the. atmosphere woven by 
Weir nets them, they settle well 
into the surroundings together, 
providing the romantic anchor 
the audience needs to get into 
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the fire, but with enough of an 
edge to keep things spicy. 

The Year of Living Danger- 
ously is a dangerous film, and it 
rides the edge between cheap 
thrills and high art so closely 
that the two blur, That this same 
duality — doing the right thing 
versus selling out — is present in 
the narrative and is no accident. 
This is Weir’s first Hollywood- 
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By Dan Williams 

Few discriminating rock 
fans will openly admit to liking 
The Ramones. Whenever I play 
any of their records, snorts of 
disgust and comments question- 
ing my ancestry follow. “You 
call that music?’’ friends ask of 
“I Wanna Be Sedated.” “My 
grandmother could play better.” 


And she probably could, guys. 
The Ramones are nothing if not 
amateurish. Over the course of 
eight years and seven albums, 


guitarist Johnny Ramone has 
only mastered about four basic 
chords. Lead singer Joey 
Ramone has a voice like Iggy 
Pop with a head cold, and his 
lyrics about pinheads, lobo- 
tomies, and sniffin’ glue ain’t 
exactly . Grammy Award 
material. But unlike most of the 
lightweight froth that passes for 
rock and roll these days, The 
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“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance 
in screen history. 


“The movie of the 


iciuding BEST PICTURE 


Golden Globe Awards 
including 
Best Director / Richard Attenborough 
Best Actor / Ben Kingsley 


year. No person who 


cares about what 
greatness the movie 
screen is capable of 
should miss it.” 

Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST 


n A Peter Weir Film 
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“*Gandhi’ is with- 
out question one of 
the year’s major 
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‘Gandhi’” 


His triumph changed the world forever. 


RICHARD ATTENBOROUGHSS FILM “GANDHI” 


Starring BEN KINGSLEY as The Mahatma 
= CANDICE BERGEN EDWARD FOX JOHN GIELGUD 
TREVOR HOWARD JOHN MILLS MARTIN SHEEN 


BULLY WILLIAMS BSC) RONSIF TAYLOR BSC MICHAPLSTASLEY EYANS JOHS BRILEY 


KIC HARD ATTESBOROL GH 


12:15, 4:00, 8:00 
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FILM/MUSIC 
|Danger From Down-Under 


backed film, and he must realize 
the line he has to straddle 
between personal and artistic 
integrity and sellab:e product. 
Nothing in this film is an acci- 
dent — it’s a matter of fate, and 
fate in The Year of Living 


Dangerously is a trick of atmos- 
phere and shadow. When the 
shadows turn into circumstance 
and. the atmosphere into emo- 


Ramones are 
above all, fun. 

On Monday, March 14, they 
will bring their high-energy car- 
toon rock to Burlington with a 
performance at the Flynn Thea- 
tre. 


fast, loud, and 


Along with Blondie, The 
Talking Heads, Television, and 
myriad other bands, The 
Ramones burst onto the New 
York club scene in 1975. While 
many of the original New Wave 
bands were quirky, Eno-styled 
outfits, The Ramones’ approach 
was simple. Wearing ripped-out 
jeans and scuzzy leather jackets, 
Joey, Johnny, bassist Dee Dee 
and drummer Marky cranked 
out primitive songlets with titles 
like “Beat on the Brat,’ and 
“Blitzkrieg Bop.” The playing is 
ragged, the singing little better 
than you’d hear in a shower 


tion, the film stumbles. Weir has 
found the line between Holly- 


wood and his own art, and he | 


trips slightly over it. 


Weir is a great stylist, not a 
great story teller, and while this 


makes the film interesting for—~ 


the viewer that gets swept into 
his trickery and imagery, it may 
frustrate the average watcher. » 


Hop 


room. But the band is energetic. 
They make up in spirit what 
they lack in musicianship. While 
working with the group in the 
low-budget Rock and Roll High 
School actor Paul Bartel likened 
the Ramones’ music to “‘a breath 
of Amyl Nitrate.” 


Which isn’t to say The 
Ramones’ Burlington appearance . 
will be a great concert. The band 
is touring to promote Sub- 
terranean Jungle, their latest, 
and weakest, release. With their 
longest songs clocking in at a 
skimpy two and a half minutes, 
don’t expect a long set for your 
nine and a half bucks. If you 
value your hearing, be similarly 
forewarmed, Last summer these 
guys were so loud in Patrick 
Gym that my ears, veterans of 
many concert settings, were 
ringing for days. . @ 


‘CBEST FOREIGN FILM 
OF THE YEAR!” 


—New York Film Critics 


““DAZZLING, SEXY, BITTERLY FUNNY AND 


HAUNTING. AN EXTRAORDINARY WORK!”’ 


—David Ansen, Newsweek 


*‘POWERFUL, VOLATILE AND FUNNY, RACY 
AND ROMANTIC?’ 
—David Denby, New York Magazine 


‘fe Ye Xe yr. BOLDLY IMAGINATIVE! AN 


Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


“One of the great 


If you see no other film 
this year, do see 
Judith Crat 
SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 
“‘*Gandhi’ is 
a monumental 
achievement.” 
Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 


“Ben Kingsley is 
‘nothing short of 

: astonishing as 

Wolf, ; Gandhi.” 


SYNDICATED COLUMNIST Richard Schicke, TIME 


ASTONISHINGLY GIFTED DIRECTOR?’ 


—Kathleen Carroll, New York Daily News 


BEN BARENHOLTZ ALBERT SCHWARTZ MICHAEL S. LANDES 


Present 


TIME STANDS STILL 


6 A film by Peter Gothar Cinematography by Lajos Koltai 
= A Libra Cinema 5 Films Release © 1982 


12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 


7:00, 9:15 


is this masterpiece about 


rs 


ACADEMY AWARD 
NOMINATIONS 


INCLUDING 


DESL ACTRESS 
Meryl Streep 
BEST SCREENPLAY 
ADAPTATION 


Alan J. Pakula 


SOPAIE Se ri@ iar 


one of the world’s 
most influential and 
charismatic leaders. 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT 
THE EXCITING 

FILMS NOW PLAYING 
AT THE 
NICKELODEON... 


1 - th N . k” Stop rides svoeite ty 
d pick up a fu ty 
Re ® al Cc IC eattee’ schedule. (7 


Through Saturday, March 12 
Double Feature 
AHARD DAY'S NIGHT at 12:15, 3:40, 7:00 


and MONKEY BUSINESS at 2:00, 5:20, 8:50 


THE YEAR OF LIVING 
DANGEROUSLY 

Peter Weir, the “‘wunder- 
kind" of the New Aus- 
tralian Cinema, has come 
up with a masterly and 
breathtaking political 
romance set in Indo- 
nesia. 


TIME STANDS STILL 

A haunting portrait of 
two brothers struggling 
with their teenage years, 
girls, and rock n’ roll in 
Hungary just after the rev- 
olution that failed. Funny, 
charming, universal, and 
extremely powerful in 

its mix of politics and 
pubescent passions. 


GAN DI 
e most highly ac- 


claimed film of the year 


March 13-15, Sunday through Tuesday 
Double Feature 

BARBAROSA at 12:00, 3:40, 7:15 

and RAGGEDY MAN at 1:45, 5:25, 9:10 


, 


March 16-19, Wednesday through Saturday 

Double Feature 

THE MISSIONARY at 12:00, 3:30, 7:10 

and MONTY PYTHON LIVE AT 

THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL at 1:45, 5:15, 9:00 


Pea: 


One of the finest per- 
formances in our lifetime 
is Meryl Streep's in this 
brilliant and faithful 
adaptation of William 
Styron’s award-winning 
novel, 


Cinema 1: 12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 
2:00, 5:30, 8:30 


Cinema 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES/FISHERIES . . . 


You're Needed All Over 
the World. 


Ask Peace Corps Fishery volunteers why the rural farmers of Nepal, Zaire and 
Samoa need them to help introduce fish pond management, and harvesting 
techniques. They'll tell you they are helping to increase the world's food 
supply. And they'll tell you they are helping improve the diets and futures of 
people in developing nations. Ask them why Peace Corps is the toughest job 


~ PEACE CORPS 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg., 
Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 

March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career 

Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 


BEGINNER OR ADVANCED - Cost is abou! the same as asemesterina room Standardized tests show our students’ language skills superior 


US college $3.189. Price inciudes jet round tnp to Seville from New 
York, room, board, and tuition complete Government grants and loans 
available for eligible students 


10 Students Completing two year programs in US Advanced courses 
also 


Hurry, it lakes a lot of time to make all arrangements 


Love with a Spanish family, attend classes four hours a day. four days a 
week. four months. Earn 16 hrs of credit (equivalent to 4 semesters 


taught in US colleges over a two year time span) Your Spanish 
Studves will De enhanced Dy opportunities not available ina U S class 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


For full information—write to: 


2442 E. Collier S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(A Program of Trinity Christian College) 


SPRING SEMESTER — Feb. 1- June 1/ FALL SEMESTER — Sept 10 
Dec 22 each year 
FULLY ACCREDITED -A program of Trinity Christian College 


ACTION AT SEA! MEET THE CHALLENGE... 


Become a full fledged participant on the “‘SORLANDET” during the summer of ’83. 
== For information write: 
SQUARE-RIG INTERNATIONAL 
19 Milk Street, Boston, MA 02109 Tel. 617-338-2167 
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LOCAL MUSIC 
Throbulajors: 


Get A 


By Cathy Levin 

From the Hotel Quincy in 
Enosburg Falls, Vermont hails a 
genuine, gyrating Rockabilly 
band — The Throbulators! Hop- 
ping and bopping in true Chuck 
Berry rockin’ fashion, the 
Throbulators played to a fren- 
zied crowd at Hunt’s Mill and 
Mining Company on Tuesday, 
February 15. 


As they entered center 
stage, most eyes headed directly 
towards guitarist and vocalist 
Lil’ Rockin’ Danny Cee in full 
1950’s. attire. He looked as 
though he just walked off the 
stage of a Buddy Holly look- 
alike contest. Complete with 
baggy pants, Brylcreamed duck- 
tail, plaid polyester shirt, a 
box-like jacket and swivel hips, 
he grabbed the microphone and 


Throb 


started singing. 


The Throbulators are a 
tightly bound group who have 
known each other for years, At 
the onset, Tyrone T. and Gyra- 
tin’ Jerry (harmonica-player/ 
vocalist and drummer respective- 
ly) started out strumming toge- 
ther at a nightspot called “The 
Homebrew.”’ Meanwhile, Lil’ 
Rockin’ Danny Cee and Cathy 
“Eat One” Finney played coun- 
try rock together for three years 
at a club called “Crossroads,” 

Within a short period of 
time, they all joined forces in 
family-style togetherness at the 
Hotel Quincy in Enosburg Falls 
and rescued the owner of the 
hotel by filling his Sunday 
entertainment slot. The four- 
some performed so well that this 
entertainment slot blew into an 


Earn your Credits 
abroad. 


e England 
@|srael 


Join the thousands of students who 
have earned college credits studying 


abroad in CCIS programs . 


®lreland 

e Germany 
e Spain 
eltaly 

e Denmark 


Affordable, quality programs with 
financial aid available . 


FALL SEMESTER IN DUBLIN 


© Egypt 

© Switzerland 
e Mexica 

© Canada 

e France 


INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES 


12 - 15CREDITS 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 
AT TRINITY COLLEGE 


DUBLIN 


Job 


action-packed on-the-go and on- 
the-road Vermont band experi- 
ence. If the Hotel Quincy 
thought the Throbulators were 
“good,” then Hunt’s Mill and 
Mining Company thought they 
were better than just good, On 
Tuesday night, the Throbulators 
were GREAT! 


But in candid conversation, 
the band members declared total 
innocence and modesty in their 
claim to fame. All four musicians 
agreed that they played “spon- 
taneously and just for the fun 
and pleasure of performing for 
the public.” The Throbulators’ 
light attitude and enjoyment 
results in a spectacular extrava- 
ganza which no one in their right 
— or wrong — mind should miss, 

Although you could probab- 
ly hear a lot worse from your 


Photos by John Decker 


roommate, they may be just a 
bit graphic in their sexual over the dance floor when the 
overtones between numbers, band jazzed up for the third set 
when the quartet’s harmonica Marty Hopkins’ ‘“Mojoe Hand” 
and vocalist Tyrone T. tells the is a real down-home Mardi-Gras 
audience, “Don’t masturbate, Rhythm and Blues tune that got 
Throbulate!” Two other band a really warm down-home wel- 
members, one being guitarist and come by the Burlington audi- 
vocalist Cathy “Eat One” Fin- ence. Then the Throbulators 
ney and the other, Gyratin’ paid tribute to Chuck Berry by 
Jerry, are a bit more subdued in playing his “Johnny B. Goode” 
their performance; their rapport and then mixing it with “Bye 
with the audience is nil. At the Bye, Bye Johnny.” The antanee 
other extreme, Tyrone T, was foursome gave Wilbert Harrison 
always ready to whip out some a plug with his show-stopper 
sexual Surprising gadgets while, “Kansas City.” Other ceoe 
yelling again, “It’s more fun to entgre included Th 

Throbulate with your mate.” ik ; 
Like Creole food, when they 
warmed up, they really got hot. 
Their theme for the evening was 
Mardi-Gras night, in celebration 
of that fabulously famous Fat 
Tuesday in the cradle of jazz, 
rhythm and blues, New Orleans. 
The Throbulators jammed 
Mardi-Gras tunes by some of the 
greats — Carl Perkins, Chuck t© Throbulate!” 

Berry, Marty Hopkins’ “Mojoe The Throbulators will be 
Hand,” and the Coaster’s big hit, ?/aving again at Hunt’s March 16 
“Searchin’.”’ and 17. e 


The people were jumping all 


pleasing 


Stray Cats’ single, “Gonna Rock 
This Town,” and others such as 
“City Cruise,” “My Gal Is Red 
Hot,” and “I’m Gonna Bring It 
On Home to You,” 

And for the finale, the 
bouncing Throbulators shouted 
over the applause once again 
Remember, it’s never too late 


Express 
Reveal 
Publish your 
prose, poetry 
and original 
artwork in the 
Burlington Review 


APPY 
G Urness Sto vt 
$150 


Railers § 
Fone 
oT: “isk frst 


Heir Water Seer emer Ware Siler St? Sti? itty ie 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman 
Bldg. , 


March 15 & 16 
Career 


Peace Corps 


Roon 413, 7:00 p.n. 
-- interviews at Center for | 
Development, 322 So. Prosnect S¢. 


AT THE FLYNN THEATER 
MONDAY MARCH 14 8:00 P.M. 
TICKETS $.9.25 AT FLYNN BOX 


Deadline is April 7th 


OFFICE, UVM CAMPUS TICKET STORE 


Dr. John J. McLean 


The Canadian change of pace. 


26 


Mohegan Community College 


Ys 
CC [ Norwich, CT 06360 
886-1931 X243 


COLLEGE CONSORTIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


"THE VERMONT CYNIC ~ |“ MARGH'MO, 1983 


Box 29 


arenes, 


Submission drop-off 
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S.A. Office 2nd Floor Billings 


FOR INFO. AND RESERVATIONS 
CALL 863-5966 


Pa 
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MATH (MAJORS/MINORS/APTITUDE) . . . 


You're Needed All Over 
the World. 


Ask Peace Corps Math volunteers why their degrees are needed in the 
classrooms of the world’s developing nations. Ask them why ingenuity 
and flexibility are as vital as adapting to a different culture. They'll tell 
you their students know Math is the key to a solid future. And they'll tell 
you that Peace Corps adds up to a career experience full of rewards and 
accomplishments. Ask them why Peace Corps is the toughest job you'll 


= PEACE CORPS 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg., 
Room 413, 7:00 p.m. 
March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 2 


The Marketplace Photo Servic 


Winooski, Vt. WANTS NEW 
6552774 HOTOGRAPHER 


ST. PATRICK’S FOR THE: 


The Cynic 


DAY PARTY | |iiieiaue 


SPECIAL DRINKS The Cat's Tale 
SPECIAL PRICES 
SHAKE IT IN THE CLOVER! 


_—=—SErer—=S—seEFEMFeFeee DOUBLE FEATURE! 
To write a great novel, you have to live a great. _ a aa ee 
Too bad Mickey writes murder mysteries. = THE ULTIMATE 


Let 
the sun 
shine in! 


Tp ee 
we 

Vez 

hee 


a 


Eve: 8 P.M. only [PG] 
Mat. Sat-Sun 1:00 


AND SOUND 
ltBecamea THE 
ST 


Celebration 


TRENCHCOAT A JERRY LEIDER PRODUCTION Bar Eric Clapton Emmylou Harris Paul Butterfield 


Neil Diamond VanMorrison Ronnie Hawkins 


DAVID SUCHET - GILA VON WEITERSHAUSEN - RONALD LACEY ieonwein Bob Dylan The Staples Ringo Stan 


Music by CHARLES FOX written ty JEFFREY PRICE & PETER SEAMAN cro Manuel on neg. Muddy Waters 


oroduced by DERRY LEIDER pirectod by MICHAEL TUCHNER, tecunicotor'’ 
I A Rak ink ORRIN CE O10 Yr STUDENT DISCOUNTS 
DO ees a a od All Seats $2.00 All Shows 
gigs With Valid Student I.D. 


Merrill’s Showcase Eve: 7:15-9:20 Century Plaza 
capa 1°2°3°4°5 Matinees SAT. 1:45 ; Rae Ls 1-2-3 iets 


SUNDAY Williston Ad., $e, Burlington Sun. 1:45-3:30 Exit — 146, 1.89, 862-4343 


Exit 146, interstate 89, 663-4494 
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_ Peter Cole dunks against Colgate in first round action Sunday. 


By Andy Cook 

The end could have come 
more easily. The top-ranked BU 
Terriers could have just buried 
the Catamounts as many folks 
thought they would, and the 
finish would have come wae 
fully, without pain. 


But before the 1983 Basket 


ball season at the University of 
Vermont became a bizarre page 
in history, the Cats went 
through a rousing second half in 
their ECAC North Atlantic quar- 
-terfinal game Tuesday night and 
came within one shot of picking 
up their biggest victory in years. 
However, when those who 
were at this game at the Case 
Gym recall the night of March 8, 
they will think of a long jump 
shot attempt by Bill Brown that 
caromed off the rim with six 
seconds left, paving the way for 
BU’s foul shooters to carry the 
Terriers to an 80-75 victory. 
There have been many diffi- 
cult losses in UVM history, but 


Sports 


few in recent memory could be 
as tough as this one. The Terriers 
were the top team in the con- 
ference with an 18-9 record and 
gunners like ‘Mike Alexander, 
Tony Simms, and Gary Plum- 
mer. They seemed to have too 
- much for the 10-18 Catamounts. 
But the Cats, playing with the 
youthful ambition that allowed 
them to come so close so many 
times this year, nearly shocked 
the local basketball establish- 
ment. 

“It was a super effort 
tonight,” said Vermont coach 
Bill Whitmore. “I thought we 
were well prepared. [But] like I 
told them [the players] after- 
wards, let’s pick up next year 
where we left off tonight.” 

The Catamounts trailed by 
seven at halftime, and by 11 
points with 14:25 left after 
Alexander squeaked inside to 
make it 58-47 (surprisingly, the 
talented marksman from Mary- 
land was held to five field goals - 


Scott Van de Mark 


in 10 attempts for the night). 
But around that time, Plummer 
hurt his knee and was sidelined 
for the remainder of the game. 

Then Brown got hot and 
nailed two outside jumpers. 
After Shawn Teague connected 
moments later, (he had 16 to 
lead the Terriers along with 
Simms), Peter Cole and Tim 
Woodlee scored to keep the Cats 
within seven, 62-55, 

With 9:31 left, the Cats 
trailed by six; 68-62. Then the 
last hurrah began. Cole scored 
inside, Brown hit a long jumper 
and two free throws and Howard 
Hudson threw up a short jumper 
with 7:14 left to make it 70-68, 
UVM. 

Oh my God. 

After failing to shoot the 
ball within the required 40 


seconds, Vermont gave it up and 
seconds later Simms nailed two 
free throws to give Boston the 
lead for good, 72-70, with about 
five and a half minutes left. 


_miss, and Vermont, for a while, 


Terriers End Cinderella’s Hopes, 80-75 


Brown hit two more jum- 
pers as the Cats continued to 
stay close, but with 40 seconds 
left and UVM still trailing by 
two, Hudson missed the first of 
two free throws and it was still 
BU on top, 76-75. 

Then Vermont got the ball 
back on.a five-second violation 
with 28 seconds left. 

After Brown’s missed shot 
with six seconds left, the Cats 
could only foul the dickens out 
of BU with no positive results, 

“I was surprised (by 
UVM),” said Terrier Coach Rick 
Patino. “But they have real 
quality individuals as people 
every year.” 

Patino, however, was dis- 
tressed with both his team’s 
performance and the injury to 
Plummer. “We won the game, 
but we didn’t play well,” he 
said. “But you know, every year 
we catch a break like that. My 
players are very upset.” 

Vermont never trailed by 
more than one in the first five 
minutes. But the Terriers didn’t 
know the meaning of the word 


didn’t know the meaning of the 
term offensive rebound, and 
these factors allowed the enemy 
to build up a 26-16 lead near the 
midpoint of the half. 

With 5:26 left before inter- 
mission, Vermont had pulled 


back to 37-34, but the Cats then |. 


failed to score on four golden 


opportunities. By intermission it , 


was BU, 46-39, 

Cole (22 © points, Lom 
rebounds), Brown (23 points), 
and Hudson (20 points) carried 
UVM in the second half, but in 


.the end another chapter in the 
continuing saga of UVM basket- | 


| 


ball had been written, 

What’s Cookin: Vermont 
Shot 50 percent from the field, 
while BU shot 51 percent... John 
Simko, who carried the Cats to 
five wins in seven games late this 
season, hurt his head early on, 
and scored just two points for 
the night... As a result of the 
victory, BU will play Niagara at 
Northeastern’s Matthews arena 
tonight... Niagara outdid Maine 


in double overtime, and earned | 


the trip to the semifinals. 
Unfortunately, Matthews arena 
isn’t really a neutral site, since 
the Purple Eagles will either take 
a charter bus or a plane to get 
there, while the Terriers can just 
take the Green Line subway... 

Other winners in the preliminary 


round Tuesday were Holy Cross, 
over Northeastern, and New 
Hampshire , over Canisius. They 
will play each other tonight at 
Northeastern as well... I’m going 
to pick BU and UNH to make it 
to the finals, with the Terriers 
winning the whole thing. (They 
look very good even without 


Plummer.)... After 83 years of 
varsity basketball, UVM is 
659-641. @ 


Playoff 
Notes 


The Catamounts and the 
Terriers were no strangers when 
they played each other Tuesday 
night. Two ‘years ago, UVM 
defeated BU by one point 
twice in a week, including the 
85-84 triple overtime playoff 
triumph at the Patrick Gym on} 
March 4. All in all, BU led the 
series 19-15 going into Tuesday 


night’s game, This year, the 
Terriers defeated Vermont, 
99-85, in Burlington and the 


year before UVM lost, 85-67, at 
the Case Gym. That contest will 
long be remembered by yours 
truly, who missed the bus back 
to the hotel in Newton after the 
‘loss, and had to take a bus, a 
trolly, and a cab to get to his! 


- is coached by Rick; 
| Patino, whose club was 18-9 this' 
year, despite the death of Arturo 
| Brown. The Terriérs defeated 
| Holy Cross, 98-97 on the last} 
| day: of the season to win the 
regular season : championship. 
Both BU and New Hampshire | 
| lost twice this year, but one of 
| the Wildcats’ defeats was to the} 
Terriers... Patino made headlines | 
last year, when he _ publicly} 
denounced the small crowds at 
| the basketball games. (BU stu- 
| dents apparently like hockey | 
more than hoops.) This year he 
jis making headlines along with 
the rest of the school, because 
the Terriers are suggesting that 
| they’d like to leave the ECAC 
North Atlantic conference and 
go independent. One member of 
the coaching staff was overheard 
earlier this season saying the 
Terriers would like to join a 
more nationally -known con- 
ference that sends two teams 


to the NCAA tournament. 
—Andy Cook 


Moses Malone and the Parting of the Celtics 


By Michael Sagansky 

This past weekend the Phila- 
delphia 76ers committed the sin 
they had avoided through 58 
games. They lost two in a row. 
Yet the mighty Sixers are still 
the kings of the NBA hill. At 
51-9, Philadelphia has a legiti- 
mate chance to shatter the 
1972-73 Lakers’ 69-13 mark, the 
best ever in the NBA. 


But wait a minute. Are 
{these the same Sixers that Celtic 
brass claimed weren’t vastly 
improved with the coming of 
Moses? ‘“‘Malone won’t fit into 
their game... He’s only a half- 
court player... They don’t have 
any depth... Moses will cause 
fights among their already high 
egos,’ had been the promises 
from North Station. 


Yet Philly’s locker room 
atmosphere has been, by all 


accounts, a Hawaiian vacation . 
compared to the reported bic- » 


Kering in Beantown. While Bos- 

sige still hasn’t found their, 
- optimal chemistry, the blend 
phia has _ produced 
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nothing but wins and four 
All-Stars. And lo and behold 
Moses has proved he can run 
hard. Suffering no signs of rich 
man’s complacency, the former 
Houston Rocket has _ played 
more team-oriented basketball 
than ever before, while still 
leading the league in rebounds 
and averaging well over 20 
points a game. 


. So why was the Boston 
camp so undaunted by the 
signing of one of the most 
proficient offensive machines in 
the history of Dr. Naismith’s 
game? One possible explanation 
is that they attempted to psyche 
everybody out. If Auerbach and’ 
company said that Malone was 
just another center enough times 
maybe the Sixers, Malone, the 
rest of the NBA, and the Celtics 
players would start believing it. 

Another ' explanation _ lies 
with Red’s ego. Maybe the 
NBA’s slyest of all foxes felt 
one-upped by his rivals, To save 
juface with the Boston fans 


edand around ‘the league. the old 


OW MARCHIOW98S 


master tried to throw water on 
Philadelphia’s victory cigar. 

But perhaps Auerbach 
honestly believed his words and 
was simply wrong. Lest we 
forget, Red is human. The hero 
who brought Boston Larry Bird, 
Kevin McHale, and Danny Ainge 
through miraculous coups also 
was the goat who exhibited the 
divine wisdom behind such first- 


round forgettables as Benny 
Clyde, Phil Hankinson, and 
Norm Cook. Yes, Old Red is 
fallible. 


But his team is still far from 
the graveyard. Though the C’s 
currently find themselves seven 
games off the 76ers’ hot pace, 
their record is still the NBA’s 
second best. In fact, Boston is 
on a pace similar to that of their 
championship season in 
1980-81. Today’s Celtics, how- 
ever, appear to be different from 
that model, 

A major flaw in the opera- 
tion has been a lack of player 
roles. The combination of 
injuries and Bill Fitch’s reluc- 
tance to define his team has left 


the Celtics in a state of con- 
fusion. Since the middle of last 
season listing any kind of depth 
chart or top eight for Boston 
would be a difficult endeavor 
indeed, 


The benching of players for 
weeks at a time (Rick Robey) 
has not gone unnoticed by 
Boston players. Veterans Tiny 
Archibald, Cedric Maxwell, and 
McHale have all at one time 
leveled criticism towards Fitch. 
Ainge even engaged in a shouting 
match with the Coach during a 
game, That, coupled with the 
upcoming contract expirations 
for Bird and McHale, has trans- 
formed the celebrated “team” 
into a Veritable den of discon- 
tent. And this season the discord 
will not be quelled by Chris 
Ford’s towel-waving enthusiasm 
or Terry Duerod’s exuberant 
high fives — the two were cut 
before the first game. 

Meanwhile, the Sixers shoot 
for Seventy wins as the Celtics 
brace themselves for the feared 
two-out-of-three mini series, @ 


Next month several television stations across the from week to week. This instability has diluted the 


should be good as well, For most sports fans the show 


country will debut a new syndicated program called would seem like a must to watch, but I’m going to pool of superior talent that Steinbrenner has managed 
the “Great Sports Debate.” The show is produced by turn the channel. Reigning as moderator is New York to assemble through the free agent market. 
eee eee eee own -for Tis work of “Sports Yankees’ owner George Steinbrenner. The players themselves haven’t escaped the wrath 
Challenge” and “‘The Way It Was,” and will present of Steinbrenner. Tommy John, Rick Cerone, Reggie 
such questions as, “Who’s the better left-handed There is nothing moderate about George Stein- Jackson, Goose Gossage, Bucky Dent and several 
pitcher, Steve Carlton or Warren Spahn?” or “Who’s brenner. He is a man of excess. He has had a great others nade opened newspapers only to see that 
the better quarterback, Johnny Unitas or Fran amount of success during his lifetime, earning his Steinbrenner has had something demeaning to say 
ee Tarkenton?” Each point of view will be argued by fortune in the shipping industry, and then moving about them, And it isn’t only that Steinbrenner is 
‘ into major league baseball, where his Yankees have assailing inadequate performance on the field. Recent 
- won four American League pennants and two World attacks on outfielders Jerry Mumphrey (“He’s not 
ae Series since he bought them, Some people despise ageressive enough”) and Dave Winfield (“He still isn’t 
2 those who have had such prosperity, but it isn’t this 4 winner”) have shown Steinbrenner’s slave owner 
: that causes me to loathe the man. It’s the way he has mentality; no matter how well an individual per- 
"¥e gone about achieving it. forms, if you whip him harder, he’ll produce more. 
“ Many moan about the unlimited bucks Stein- Overall, George Steinbrenner lacks integrity. 
be brenner has been willing to dole out in the free agent From fighting in a Los Angeles hotel elevator with 
s market in order to build his team, but others like two fans during the oe Series to See 
belt; California Angels’ owner Gene Autry and Atlanta’s bigs ei of New ee ote cies to the 2 ee 
** Ted Turner have done the same. It’s Steinbrenner’s that year, Steinennet> oesn' t ac aii Sac a 
ag An ‘ public arrogance and his implacable perfectionism such an influential position. Because o his antics, ae 
i Q that separates him from these other big spenders, He’s has become one of the more controversial figures in 
és immoderate + often made rash decisions and treated others intoler- professional sports today. Every pee word he 
PEs a ably. Dubbed George III by the late Red Smith, speaks is eagerly copied by the press, and every where 


he goes television cameras follow. 


Steinbrenner rules his court with a reactionary hand. 
Present manager Billy Martin, and former managers 
Gene Michael, Bob Lemon and Dick Howser have 
been involved in a perplexing game of musical chairs 
at the Yankee helm over the past few years. Stein- 


on 


Moderator 


This is why Jerry Gross picked Steinbrenner for 
his show. Many people will tune in just to see what 
Steinbrenner says and does, not to find out who 


; eats i ‘ i O.J. 
brenner believes that if his team starts to lose, he can former pros believe was a better running papas 


three hall of famers from the particular sport being right the situation by replacing the manager. He Simpson or Jim Brown. This type of viewer will 
debated, A panel composed of members of the sports doesn’t understand that chemistry is an important probably tire of the show ina few weeks, And for the 
media will decide the winner. factor in winning, and in order for a team to attain serious sports fan, the three-ring effect of Steinbren- 
the right balance, members (managers and coaches ner’s presence will spoil it. I hope Jerry Moses recon- 

This show has tremendous potential for the included) must learn to work and live with each siders the choice of Steinbrenner if his series con- 
sports enthusiast. It will go beyond the statistical other. Steinbrenner has created a situation where his tinues. His program holds unique promise for many 
comparisons that we usually hear and will delve players, coaches, and managers are living on a fault sports-minded people. Until he does get a new moder- 
into each athlete’s career. The insight of the panelists line. They are unable to predict what will happen ator, I’ll ignore George and watch something else. ®@ 


ain 2 mf 


ets oe 


The Fencing Club is build- sity. “We’re psyched,” says line? A tie, Falo — 50 and Sigma toughest division, Men’s B Block 
ing up for the upcoming compe- Deirdre Morris, president. “It Phi — 50.:, The undefeated list 4, is led by the Highlights and 
tition, including the Mary Beth should be a really good game.”... has narrowed to (Men’s A) the Sha Doo Bee’s, each 4-1... 
Foehring tournament.this week- Any interest in cycling? Call D.E.E.N.K.S., Falo and Sigma The Nads average winning mar- 
end, which will draw around Stephen Taylor at 862-6851... Phi, (Men’s B) The Tupper Two gin is 33 points... the Sectional 
fifty quality fencers from all The Rugby Club’s opening tiltis Butt Rams, the Crusaders and Intercourts are 3-1... the Mojo 
over New. England... The March 19th at Boston College. the Goondiggers, (Men’s C) The Rises have let up only one goal 
Women’s Ice Hockey’ team What happens when two of Barr Bodies, the Comrades and in three hockey games. e 
finishes up their season this the strong men’s A teams put the Rimmers, (Women) The 


Saturday against McGill Univer- their undefeated records on the Nads and the Do-Do-Do’s... the er Se ee 


EVEN STRAIGHT AS CAN'T 
HELP IF YOU FLUNK TUITION. 


Today, the toughest thing about going 
to college is finding the money to pay for it. 

But Army ROTC can help two y 
ways! 

First, you can apply for an Army 
ROTC scholarship. It covers tuition, 
books, and supplies, and pays you 
up to $1,000 each school year it's 
in effect. 

But even if you re nota 
scholarship recipient, 
ROTC can still help 
with financial assis- 
tance-- upto $1,000 
a year for your 
last two years in ( 
the program. 
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» MBA 


MASTER OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
R 


MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


AT 
The Graduate School of Business 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


The largest senior Business College in Northern New England 


On UVM Campus! 
March 17th 


f For more 

bE information, ~ ; é 
contact your s~\{<s" (| All interested students please sign up 
3 Professor of “yim! baad | at Career Development March 7-14 


<i. 


Milita Science Fe | 
ARMYROTC _ \iie 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. q MBA 
a OFFERED AT: 


Concord, Hooksett, 
Keene, Nashua, 


new 
e Portsmouth, Salem 
hampshire prunswick, ME, 


ollege Roosevelt Roads, PR 
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P FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES: TWO AND THREE-YEAR ROTC SCHOLARSHIP 
APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING PROCESSED. FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONCERNING ARMY ROTC SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES SEE CAPTAIN 
BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL 656-2966. 
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By Doug Aronson 

While most of us focus our 
attention on sports like hockey, 
basketball, and skiing, another 
one goes unnoticed during this 
season — women’s swimming. 
However, if swimmer Patsy 
de Marcken did not set seven 
records, including five UVM 
marks, at the New England 
Championships at Springfield 
College, the women’s swim team 
probably would not have been 
observed at all this season. 

Over de Marcken’s four years 
here at UVM, she has set thir- 
teen individual marks, making 
her one of the top UVM athletes 
in recent years. 

At the New England Cham- 
pionships, de Marcken broke two 
New England records. She swam 


the 400-yard individual medley 
in a record time of 4:42.11, 
breaking her old mark of 
4:45.51, set in March, 1981. She 
also won the 1650-yard freestyle 
event in a time of 17:35.3, the 
mark she was pleased with the 
most. 

“The 1650 — that’s almost a 
mile and I beat my best time by 
20 seconds,” she said. 

Among the other records 
de Marcken shattered were the 
five new UVM marks. She 
finished in second place in the 


de Marcken Sets Seven Records 
| 


200-yard butterfly, in third 


in the 500-yard freestyle, and 
fifth in the 100-yard backstroke. 
In team relay races,de Marcken 
helped the Cats finish seventh in 
the 400-yard freestyle and tenth 
in the 400-yardmmedley relay, 


both in UVM record time. 

Certainly de Marcken is 
responsible for the team’s 
success in the past years. Con- 
sidering their winning record this 
year, and last year’s excellent 
15-3 season, the Cats have been 
one of the top teams in Division 
Gi 

After de Marcken graduates, 
she plans to continue swimming. 
However, the All-American plans 
to swim for charity, helping raise 
money for the Brain Tumor 
Fund. Among her goals with this 
charity drive is a four-mile swim 
from Cape Cod to Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

Swimming for UVM has 
been enjoyable for de Marcken, 
“I’m glad I did it. I met a lot of 
nice people too,” she said, fe) 


Guerkink, Boehmer Excel in Post-Season 


By Sean Mehegan 

Mixed emotions prevailed 
Saturday as both the men’s and 
women’s indoor track seasons 
came to an end in the ICAAAA 
championships against the best 
teams in the East. Not a great 
deal was expected from either 
UVM team. Two notable per- 
formances were turned in by the 
women, however, that coach Ed 
Kusiak called “outstanding.” 

Competing at Harvard, 
Katrina Guerkink took third 
place in the shot put with a toss 


of 45°4’’. Said Kusiak, “Katrina 
was beaten by two kids from 
Penn St.,’ an immense track 
power. Also in an amazing 
performance, Chris Boehmer 
took second place in the long 
jump (1876), ending an out- 
standing season for her. “They 
did a really good job,” said 
Kusiak, 


The men, with two qualify- 
ing events at Princeton, met with 
some disappointment. Shot 
putter Phil Hovencamp, one of 


the top performers in New 
England in that event, . just 
missed making it into the finals 
by one foot with a throw of 53 
feet=—The—other= event, =the 
distance medley relay team, was 
unceremoniously disqualified. 

_ Despite anticlimactic end- 
ings to highly successful seasons, 
Kusiak is confident about the’ 
upcoming outdoor season for 
both teams. ‘We have better 
outdoor teams than indoor, 
because outdoor track is better 
suited to our style.” e 


YAPLAN 


Educational Center Take Advantage of our 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Prepare For: APRIL 9, 1983 


CAT 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 
(617) 482-7420 
Class in your eree 
Beginning January 23 


Transfer Privileges 
Call for details 


For information About Other Centers tn More Than 85 Major US$ Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE; 600-223-1782 


Lee's Chinese 
Restaurant 


A NEW 
Chinese Restauran 
Chinese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS 


"TAKE OUT ORDERS= 
Open Daily 11:30- 10:00 


Closed Monday, except Holidays 
h pen at OPM. y 


Ba Ses 
‘ 


The doctor AMERICAN 
doesn’t cut out 
ee crn anyihing You = gary &| | HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
10% DISCOUNT 
For All UVM Students With I.D. 


This space contributed by the publisher é 
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COMPLETE AUTOMOTIVE WORK 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CARS 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


864-9535 


“tts 


CAMPING ADVENTURE TOUR 
Cw 


— SYULNGLUAS Ue call us 
* Holland * West Germany * Austria® for - 
Italy kX Monaco* France * details oe 
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Rocket Roy: Leave the Driving to Him 


By Andy Cook 

We were somewhere on 
Shelburne Road, heading out to 
Hamilton, New York for the 
Colgate basketball game. I was 
tired, and about to fall asleep. 
As we hit Route 22A, I heard 
someone go up to the front of 
the bus and say “Hi, Rocket, 
how you doing?” 

Rocket spoke to the man 
for fifteen minutes, and then 
somebody else came up and 
spoke to him, The jokes awa- 
kened me. I sat up, and began 
to think. Here are a group of 
players who know each other 
from all their games and prac- 
tices, but instead of shooting the 
breeze with each other all night 
long, at least two or three of 
them talk to the Rocket. 

If you don’t know who the 
Rocket is, ask any of the ath- 
_letes and coaches on the UVM 
basketball, track, baseball, soc- 
cer, and football teams over the 
past 16 years. Rocket Roy 
Goulet is the wheels of the 
Catamounts. Since the fall of 
1968, when he started driving 
Vermont Transit buses for the 
football Catamounts, he - has 
become a favorite among UVM 
athletic circles. Right now the 
Rocket is as much of an institu- 
tion at UVM as Charlie and 
Kitty Catamount. 

“The personality of the kids 
is really important,” says Roy. 
“They'll. take turns coming up 
and talking to you. Instead of 
being bored, the trip goes 


faster.” 


Rocket Roy has become so 
much a part of the many teams 
he has worked for that each 
December he _ receives many 
Christmas cards and gifts. “I’m 
not going to mention names, 
because you would have such a 
long list,” he said. 

Not only does Roy keep 
scores at basketball games, but 
he also helps out with financial 
atrangements and other aspects 
of team travel. And_ players 
never hes\itate to come up and 
chat with him. 

“Believe it or not, a lot of 
kids come into my room (at the 
hotel) and talk to me,” he said. 
“A lot of the kids sometimes 
have some sort of problem. 
Maybe it was something the 
coach said. But by the time they 
finish talking, they leave feeling 
a little bit better.” 

Of course, no one can drive 
buses around as much as Roy 
and not have some strange 
experiences. “One time we were 
down in Long Island,” he 
recalled. “We had just lost bv 
one point, and the coach (Peter 
Salzberg) and all the players 
were back on the bus. One of 
the Sports Information people 
was taking too long on the 
phone, so we took off without 
him, He ended up having to take 
a bus into the city and taking a 
plane back home. 

“But I do what the coach 
tells me to do. I have a contract 
with him, and it’s up to him 


what I do.” 


Roy drives regularly for 
Vermont Transit as well as for 
UVM teams. He drives to the 
Albany, NY terminal several 
times a week, but makes it 
to UVM as much as he can to 
watch his favorite teams play. 


Although Roy could often 
make more money driving the 
longer routes, he insists on 
honoring his contract with UVM 
even if it sometimes means less 
money. “They (UVM) treat you 
so nice. It makes me feel good.”’ 

The Rocket wears a green 
sweater with the Vermont “V” 
on it. “They gave me _ this 
because for a while I couldn’t 
get into the games, but then 
I started keeping score because 
it gave me something to do,” 

Over his 16 seasons of 
toting Vermont athletes across 
New England, Roy has become 
attached to the athletic teams. 
He remembers a lot of big 
games, but the one that sticks 
out the most was a game down 
in New York City against 
Columbia. “There were two or 
three seconds left, and some guy 
threw the ball in,’ Roy said. 
“They shot the ball up from 
midcourt and it went in the 


basket and Vermont won the 
game by one point. And Colum- | 
bia had a real powerhouse then. - |} 
You should have been on the 
bus. Everybody was so happy. It 
was really nice. 


Roy wants to stay with the 


oe 
Suits your 
performance. . 


8 


& 


away games for 16 years. 


32 


Everything for the 
beach and pool. 
Arena, the aquatic 
specialist. 


Rocket Roy Goulet has been toting UVM athletic teams to 
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Cats until he retires. “It’s the 
kids who are so important. A 
couple of the ball players went 
up to Mike Stone (the new 
baseball coach) and they 
requested me as a driver... We’re 
just a happy family. You know, 
we can joke about _ things 
because that’s just the way we 


are. 
“If I had to sum up Ver- 


mont in two words I’d just say: 
wonderful personality.” 

The Rocket is a Burlington 
native. He spent four years in 
the service after high school and 
two years in Buffalo working 
before returning to his home- 
town to run a barber shop on 
Cherry Street. He joined Ver- 
mont Transit in- 1966 and 
started driving the city runs of 
the then-subsidiary Burlington 
Rapid Transit Company. Then 
came 1968, and the UVM bus 
rides. 

If you’ve ever wondered 
where the name “Rocket”? came 
from, let’s just say that Roy has 
a way of making six-hour trips 
go by a bit quicker. “When 
you’ve driven enough,” he said, | 
“‘you know where the curves are 
and where to go slower. If 
anybody asks, just say ‘Rocket’ 
means I do a lot of things for the 
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High Score Not Enough 


By Beth Schiller 

The UVM women’s gymnas- 
tics team turned in their highest 
score ever, 155.15, during their 
invitational last weekend, but it 
wasn’t enough to beat the 
University of Connecticut, 
which won the meet with a score 
of 163.65. UVM finished third. 
Keene State finished second 
with a score of 160.75. Hofstra 
was fourth with 145.90, and 
Brown University was fifth with 
114.50, 


Maureen Conger, UVM’s co- 
captain, set personal records in 
three of the five events in the 
invitational, her last meet for 
Vermont. In the floor exercise 
she scored an 8.5, good enough 


r 


VM’s Maureen Conger. 


U 


A Sixth-Place Finish 


The UVM men’s gymnastics 
team didn’t do as well as they 
hoped at the New England 
Championships, held February 
27 at the University of Lowell in 
Massachusetts. Managing 175 
points, the Cats finished sixth in 
an eight-team field. UMass won 
the meet with 250 points, ten 
ahead of second-place Lowell. 


Gary Hammer’s 
mance was one of the bright 
spots for 


Mark T. Keydel D.D.S., is pleased to an- 
nounce the opening of his. family dental 
practice at 48 Colchester Avenue, 


Burlington (across the street from the 
Fleming Museum.) Day and evening hours 


by appointment. 864-0353. 


June 27- 


Live and socialize in comfortable surroundings, minutes away 
from Rhode Island's beaches and scenic Newport. 


Earn 8 undergraduate or graduate credits. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR BUSINESS PEOPLE 
A three week course will stress conversational ‘survival Ger- 


man” for business and travel. 
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perfor- 


UVM. The junior 


Learn German 
This Summer 


August 5, 1983 


The German Summer School of the Atlantic 
at the University of Rhode Island 


German will be the sole language of communication and Ger- 
man life and culture the heart of this accredited intensive 
language program available at all levels. 


For details: Dr. John M. Grandin or 
Dr. Otto Dornberg, Department of 

Languages, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, RI 02881 


NUTRITIONISTS/HOME ECONOMISTS... 


You're Needed All Over 
| the World. 


for fifth place. Later. her 
balance beam routine won her 
third place in that event. 


Other strong performances 
helped UVM to its high score. 
Lisa Reitzas performed a diffi- 
cult tsukahara vault that earned 
her a score of 8.35 and a fourth 
place. Also on the vault, Tracy 
Gibbons and Andrea Kelly both 
scored 8.3, tying for fifth place, 

On the uneven bars Kelly 
scored an 8.1 and finished third. 
Barbie Conger scored an 8.5 on 
the floor exercise, tying her 
sister for fifth place in that 
event. Reitzas was sixth in the 
floor exercise -with an 8.4. Kelly 
placed fifth in the all-around 
event with a 31.55. e 


Ask Peace Corps home economists and nutritionists why they travel fo 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. They'll tell you they are helping to 
diminish malnutrition by teaching gardening, food preparation and 


preservation, hygiene and budgeting. Ask them why Peace Corps is the 
toughest job you'll ever love. 


PEACE CORPS 


March 14 -- Film & Info session, Waterman Bldg., 
Room 413, 7:00 p.m. ee aerate 

March 15 & 16 -- interviews at Center for Career 
Development, 322 So. Prospect St. 


oe ee 


“Ber “HAPPY HOUR 3-7 
Drink Specials Daily 7-Closing 
Break fast 


8-2 Sat-Sun 
7-11 Mon-Fri 


Beth Schiller 


Bary & Grea]! 
3-Clos Mon-Sat 
6-Clos Sun 


finished with an all-around score 
of 37.00 for the six events, | 
including an 8.2 in the vaulting. 

The absence of Matt Hamil- | 
ton and co-captain Chris Nys, } 
both of whom did not make the 
trip because of pneumonia, 
contributed to UVM’s_— dis- 
appointing performance, said 
coach Tom Dunkley. 

For seniors Hamilton and 
Chris Polhemus, the other co- 
captain, the New Englands were 
their last meets for UVM. e 


36 Main Street, Winooski 655-908] 


THERE ARE TWO MORE CLUES TO THE CASE OF THE MISSING CASE IN THIS ISSUE 


There’s one last shot at basketball... 


1ST ANNUAL 
24-HOUR 
BASKETBALL 


TOURNAMENT 
FRIDAY, APRIL 15 - SATURDAY, APRIL 16 


3:00 p.m. — 3:00 p.m. 
PATRICK GYMNASIUM 


ENTRY INFORMATION 


Entries OPEN ... FRIDAY, MARCH 10 
Entries CLOSE ... THURSDAY, MARCH 24 


ENTRY FEE: $10.00 per team if you stgn-up before March 18 
ray Fee gts 00 ee team if you sign-up after March 18 and before March 24 


In the Recreational Sports Office, Patrick Gymnasium - Room 219 


WHERE TO f 
Ext. 4485, for more information. 


SIGN-UP : 


There are six (6) divisions: 


Student - Men 

Student - Women 
Student - CoRec 
Faculty/Staff - Men 
Faculty/Staff - Women 
Faculty/Staff - CoRec 


DIVISIONS: 


Dependent upon the number of entries. 
Team schedules will be posted first week after spring break so 


you can plan your strategies! 


TOURNAMENT 
STRUCTURE: 


PRIZES: T-SHIRTS 
GREAT EM PICTURES. FOPHIES & MORE! 


Coordinated by Recreational Sports 
& Sponsored by the Alcohol Education Task Force 


(401) 792-5911. 
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wm LAnNOOM Notes 


Be an Academic Fellow 


Apply for the position of Academic 

Fellow for the 1983-84 school year, You 

will work with approximately seven (7) 

other Academic Fellows in the College of 

Education and Social Services to develop 

and utilize your skills in helping 15-20 

CESS freshmen adiust to University 

ife. Peer advising is done by participating 

the teaching of one class per week in 

IEDSS 2, Foundations of Education, 

planning and facilitating group sessions 

for pre-enrollment, working one-on-one 

with students who need additional 

Support and guidance and assuming 

responsibilities as they relate to recruit- 

ment and retention in CESS. Academic 

Fellows, who have the option to earn 

credits for peer advising, work under the 

direction of Beth Ann Mohler, Under- 

graduate Counselor in the College of 

Education and Social Services. Applica- 

tions are available in 306 Waterman, 

Office for Student and Field Services, and 

| must be completed and returned by 

i. Friday, March 18, 1983. For additional 
information, call x3468. 


Sisters for Hire 


The sisters and pledges of Pi Beta Phi 
are sponsoring a Spring Cleaning Work 
Day. Hire a girl to do your housework, 
ardwork, windows, or any other odd 
jobs, All proceeds will be donated to a 
mational philanthropy. Work Day will be 
held on March 19; call Pi Phi at 862-9500 
or 863-4018 to sign up!! Questions? call 
Pi Phi, Sign-ups end March 16, so hurry! 


Yoga Instruction 


Kundalini Yoga for health and 
awareness. Revitalize and enrich your life 
by learning techniques which can be 
applied on a daily basis. The course 


is designed to tune the individual into Young Democrats Meet 

b : bodily health, - the art of relaxation, Meeting of the Vermont Young 

* mental focus and concentration. The} Democrats Wednesday March 16, 7:00 

. various sets of yoga can be used on an} p.m. Ist floor Conference Room, City 

individual schedule for a program of| Hall. 

: 
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Overseas Jobs - Summer/year Pers onals 

round. Europe, S. Amer., 

Florida Dead-Heads. Need Tix. Will Australia, Asia. All fields. $500 - Uana, How could I not recognize 

pay top dollar. Call Zippy collect $1200 monthly. Sightseeing. Free such a sweet heart! I felt deeply 

13-985-3656 anytime. info. Write IJC Box 52 - Vt. Corona ashamed of myself last Friday. Michi 

= Del Mar, Ca. 92625. 

7 Child Care Worker - Challenging To the Waitress at Bove’s: You serv- 

. 7 position with the Family Resource % Cruise Ship Jobs! $14-28,000 a year. ed us our dinner and the hearts you 

| ZCenter, a comprehensive, Carribean, Hawaii, World. Call SUR eae ARS Fea 

i herapeutic child development pro- {% Cruiseworld for Guide, Directory, ditt see you at cur Aker Hours 

gram and services for parents which Newsletter. 916-722-1111, ext. Ver- Mitch yi Fenterntt-inen: 

) yinclude counseling, support groups mont. 

| yand recreational and educational % Wanted: Interesting young rock ‘n’ 
7, programs. Academic internship, 12 Summer Camp Counselors. Over- roll men, no cigs, little alcohol or 

months, 40 hours weekly, $3700 sti- night girls camp in New York's drugs, for enjoyable exchanges with 

: y pend. Call A Center for Service- Adirondack Mountains has open- interesting girl(s). Reply Box 21 

yearning, Nicholson Building, ings for counselor - instructors in Jeanne Mance. Only mild loonies, 

F Yj, 656-2062. tennis, waterfront (WSI, sailing ski- please. 

. 7,Group Worker - Develop profes- ing, small crafts), athletics, gym- 

w Z sional skills in a helping relationship nastics, arts/crafts, pioneering, B- You're not very good at menus 

with single pregnant girls and music, photograpy, drama, dance, but you're a helluva good entree. -A. 

7 Z troubled teenagers by counseling, % computer, R.N., general counselors. 

ve 7,tatoring, supervision and planned 7% Information available in Placement 


Zactivities at the Elizabeth Lund 
7, Home. Can be summer work study 
7, position. Call A Center for Service- 
Z Learning, Nicholson Building, 
7, 056-2062. 
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7 Recreation Coordinator - Challeng- 
7, ing opportunity for energetic person 
7Zto supervise and design various 
7 sports activities for inmates at the 
Z,Chitte-den Community Correc- 
YZ tional nter. Academic internship, 
4,12 months, 40 hours weekly, $3700 
7, stipend. For more information call, 
7A Center for Service-Learning, 
4 Nicholson Building, 656-2062. ° 


class. 


= 


Sn A i 


y Teacher Patient, imaginative, 
7 responsible person needed to teach 

classes of volunteer's choice to 5-7 

year olds at The Schoolhouse in 
“South Burlington. For more infor- 
mation contact, A Center for 
Service-Learning, Nicholson 
Building, 656-2062. 


Z vosa. 


wate 


tion. 


Lounge of Billings’ Student Center on 
the UVM main campus. Public parking 
and handicapped access is available. For 
further information contact 656-4436 or 
656-2590. 


series of workshops in conjunction with 
Project STAY, Professionals will discuss 
relaxation techniques to avoid test-taking 
anxiety, how to take exams with reason- 
ing specifically for math and science 
courses, how to study more effectively 
and methods for improving motivation 
and managing time, Sessions are Thurs- 
day, March 17, 3:15-4:15 and Thursday, 


%, Office or write: 
Point O’Pines Camp, 221 Harvard 
Avenue, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 


Buy your $1 Raffle ticket now! Din- 
ner for two at Waterworks. Spon- 
sored by Pi Beta Phi’s 1983 pledge 


7 Do you eat and deliberately vomit 
7, afterwards? UVM Psychology 7 
Department Research Study is offer- 7 
ing free treatment for Bulimia Ner- 7% 
Call 
656-2680, confidential. 


7 Juniors, Run for senor class office. 
Petitions: available March 7th, Stop 
by the Alumni office for informa- 


stress and comfortable clothing, Bring a 
mat or blanket to class and wear loose 
and comfortable clothing. Cost is $23.00. 
Starting March 16 and ending on April 
20, on Wednesdays from 5:30-6:30 p.m. 
Instructor Robert Baruc has had seven 
years of intensive study at the Kundalini 
Yoga Center in Boston, MA. 


Fencing Tournament 


The UVM Fencing Club is sponsoring 
an invitational fencing tournament on 
Saturday, March 12 at 11:00 a.m. It will 
be held in the Patrick Gym. Free! and 
open to the public. 


Nuclear Power Forum 


On Tuesday, March 15, at 8:00 p.m. 
S.A. Speakers and the Rising Sun Coali- 
tion will sponsor a forum on nuclear 
power in Vermont. A representative from 
the Vermont Yankee Power Plant and the 
Vermont Yankee Decommissioning 
Alliance will speak on issues concerning 
the presence of nuclear power in the state 
of Vermont. 

The forum will be held in the North 


**A partheid: 


day, March 17, 


Avoid Anxiety 


The Resource Center is sponsoring a 


Living/Learning 


by members 
Program, The 
album _ covers, 


March 24, 3:15-4:15 in 104 Aiken. 


For Sale 


‘Foul Weather Shells - tops and 
pants, 100 percent waterproof, 10 
colors, all sizes. Pullover - $18.95, 
Bloussant - $19.95, Pants - $18.95, 
call Frank, 656-2516 or see Billings 
upstairs for sales. 


Andrew Rosen, 


Misc. 


1974 Red VW Super Beetle; many 
% extras; $1,200. Can be seen at 25 
7 Colchester Avenue parking lot or 
% call 879-6488 after 5:00 p.m. 
7 weekdays. 


7 1982 Yamaha 650 cc maxim. Shaft 

% drive, fairing, saddlebags, etc, 350 
Karen _Rondacanc, ~ miles (still under full warranty). 
~ Must see to appreciate. $3500. Call 
% 862-0609, 


> Skiers: 40 percent off new Salomon 
’ SX-90 boots, size 7-9. $160. Call 
~ Dan, 863-3161, leave message. 


Legal 


| Big Brothers Needed 


The Big Brother Program is looking 
for 15 volunteers. This program pairs 
college men with local youths. Being a 
Big Brother is a great way to have fun, 
make a new friend, and help somebody in 
need, If interested, please call or visit 
Volunteers in Action. Ground floor, Ira 
Allen Chapel, x2597, 


Space Shuttle Discussion 


Dr, Silveira, a graduate of UVM in 
Mechanical Engineering, has been with 
NASA since the 1950’s, He was respon- 
sible for the production of the space 
shuttle vehicle. He will discuss the status 
of the space shuttle program and the 
problems associated with it on Thursday, 
March 17 at 3:00 in 205 Votey. 


Racism in South Africa 


Narbeth Emmanuel, Associate Dean 
of Students, will give a lecture entitled 
Racism in South 
Africa” as part of the Library’s Brown 
Bag Lecture Series. The talk. to be held at 
12 noon, will be in the Library’s Projec- 
tion Room on the ground floor on Thurs- 


Student Graphics 


The Gallery, located off the Fire- 
place Lounge in the Commons area of 
show 
“Graphics, An Exhibit of Student Work”’ 
of the L/LC Graphics 
includes posters, - 
and logos, 
representing a variety of media. 

All are welcome at the reception for 
the artists, Monday, March 14, 5-7 p.m. 
Show will run through March 24, 


Aging in the USSR 


Walter McKain, who was a professor 
of Rural Sociology at the University of 
Connecticut for over 30 years, will be 
speaking about Aging in the USSR, on 
March 16, at 7:00 p.m. on the UVM 
campus in Room 216 Commons, Living/ 


Center, will 


work 
letterheads, 


Vehicle: 1973 Plymouth Fury, 8 cyl., 
power steering and breaks, good 
tires, sound body, radio, inspected 
till October. $450 or best offer. Call 


655-9424. 


Infoton Computer Terminal, ex- 
cellent condition, plus two extra sets 
of circuit boards - all working. $250 
or best offer. Call Laurie, 658-6772, 


late. 


Stereo: Kenwood Amplifier; 60 
watts per channel, Sony turntable; 
Direct drive, Audio Technica car- 
tridge, JVC 12 inch 3-way speakers, 
$500. Call Andrew at 656-4567 for 


Responsible, quiet adult only. Call ® 
@, 863-6491 after 6 p.m. 


10-15. 


PEACE CORP FILM and DISCUSSION, Monday, March 14, 413 Water- 
man Bldg, 7-8:30 pm. All interested students are invited to attend. 


below for further details, 


Date of Workshop 
Tues, 3/15 
Wed. 3/16 


Thur, 3/10 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the New Hampshire College Graduate 
School must SIGN UP at the Center for Career Development from March 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A RESUME and COVER LETTER TYPING SERVICE is being offered at 
the Career Development Office. Our typist can see students on Mon. 
(11-11:30), Wed. (7-8 pm), and Fri. (12-5). Students must sign up for an ap- 
pointment to meet with typist. 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Staff. See 


Learning Center. This program will bel 
sponsored by the Learning About Aging — 
and the Wrinkle of Time programs at the) 
Center. 

An Ohio native, Professor McKain| 
earned his bachelor, masters, and doc} 
torate at Harvard University. With his) 
specialty in Russian gerontology and 
health studies, he has made over a doze 


trips to the Soviet Union and has pub a 
lished numerous articles and books about] 
aging. 
a 
Anne Frank Presented 3 


The UVM Department of Theatre 
will present The Diary of Anne Frank, 
the poignant legacy of a Jewish girl} 
concealed in an attic in Holland during} 
the Nazi occupation. Adapted from the 
original diary by Frances Goodrich and 
Albert Hacket, this dramatization is the 
recipient of the Pulitzer Prize, the Critics’ 
Circle Award, and virtually every other 
coveted prize of theatre. 

The Diary of Anne Frank opens on 
Wednesday, March 16 at 8 p.m, with 
performances at 8 p.m. on Thursday, 
March 17 through Saturday, March 19, 
and a matinee on Saturday, March 19, at 
| 2 p.m, 

For additional information, call the 
Royall Tyler Theatre Box Office at 
656-2094. 


Pete Smith Band 


Appearing at 9:00 this Thursday, 
March 10 at Slade Hall’s Cellar Door 
Coffeehouse is the Pete Smith Band! A} 
totally unique original listening experi-| — 
ence. Songs about squatters, hobos, 
outlaws, life and love. Stop by and enjoy. 
Only $2.00, Homebaked goodies avail-| 
able, BYOB. 656-4228 for more informa- 
tion. 


Alcohol Education 


For students interested in program-}. 
ming for alcohol education on campus, 
there will be an organizational meeting at 
4:00 on Friday, March 11 at the Dean of 
Students office, second floor Nicholson 
building. If you cannot attend, but are 
interested, call Candy at x3380. 


each Se snag 


Students! 4-5 bedroom apartments, © 
utilities included (heat, electricity, 
snow & garbage removal), free park- © 
ing, full kitchen, fireplace, coin-op 
washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C 
ski trails, and acres of recreational 
field. Fort Ethan Allen Housing, 
UVM. 9 month lease payable by 
semester, including transportation § 
to and from campus: Call 656-3228. 


=» We’re looking for a house for four or 
= five people, very close to campus, 
starting in August or September. If 
you can help, call Caroline at 
#6 656-2614 or 656-4412. Please leave 


info. = message! | 
Advertise | 
Available ‘Way15- Sept. 15/0 in the 


Vermont Cynic! 


Time/Place Title of Workshop 

2-4pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
3-5 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
5-7 pm, 216 “How to Interview" 


2:30 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 


MARCH 10, 


, -< ti 


SPORTS 


sity. Time TBA 


MEETING 


Pomeroy Hall. 6:30 


FRI 3/I 


SPORTS 


sity. Time TBA 


Hall. Tnnity College. 8:00 


church 


ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays 6:30 pm 

Christ Church Presbyterian 

Eucharist, Fellowship, - 
Refreshments 


The Rey. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 


THURS 3/10 


Ski - MEN and women, Cham- 
pionship at Montana State Univer- 


Christian Fellowship Meeting, 301 


Ski - MeN and women, Cham- 
pionship at Montana State Univer 


An Evening On Broadway, Mann 


Chun Hee Oh 


WEEKLY SERVICES 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 


IT'S Time FR ANOTHER 


DOWN AT UVM, THE ELUSive 


FILM 


Ethnic Heritage Month sponsors 
film A Man Called Horse, || a.m. in 
Billings North Lounge and 2 p.m 
IN Bailey Howe Library Film Room 
A Man Called Horse, BI06 Angell 
Lecture Ctr. 7 & 9:15 


Wednesdays, through March Y, 
3:00: - 4:30, at Counseling and 
Testing, Career Clarification 
Tuesdays, through Mareh |5, 7:00 
8:30, at Counseling- and Testing. 
Personal Growth Through Increased 
Self-esteem 

Tuesdays. through March 22, 4 
5:30, at Counseling and Testing. 
Eating Disorders Group 

Tuesdays, through March 22, 3 
-4-30, at Counseling and Testing, 
Confidence, Stepping Ahead 
Wednesdays, through March 23, 
5 - 630, at Counseling and 
Testing, Women’s Sexuality 


Arn March 15 
Through March 4 


Photo Offsets, 
sallery, Williarns 


Ma 4- 24, Student Program Ex- 
hibit, ne Gallery ng/Leaming 


augh Aprit’ 30. > Literary 
References to Wine, Soecial Col 


EeCTIONS BRONeW/H AVE e 
’ - - - — A y’ v 


ugh .. April. 30; Drawings ~ by. 
Denis Viersweyveld, Cnurch St Ctr 
Through March 25, Watercolors by 
Lawrence Goldsmith, Cnurch St 


0ING. Museum in the Mall, 
sponsored by Cooperation of City 
of Burlington and the Fleming 


- © . 
‘ Muse SIT 


Museum, UVM 

Selections From the European and 
American Collections, Fieming 
Museum, UVM 

Selections From the Oliver Orton 
Collection, Fierning Museurn, UVM 
Adornments, Flerning Museum, 
UVM 


ON VIEW IN THE GALLERIES OF THE 
FLEMING MUSEUM, UVM: 


American Prints and Drawings 

The American and European Rooms 
Traditions and Transformations: |5th 
entury to the Present 


WELCOME, MR. S ! 


HOUR wird ANNETTE WE MIGHT AS WELL START 
GAUHE, GANG, pee He pte Ae ih gard 
DISCS tye WE GOT THE 

AND ALL THAT JAZZ 
HARDEST STuDENT To TRAck 


The Ancient World,. Fleming | 


CALENDAR 


d 


Kathy Leonar 


SEMINAR 


Crime: A Serious Problem for Older 
Americans, \\5 Living/Learning Ctr 
orale 


FILM 


Ethnic Heritage Month sponsors 
film More Than Bows and Arrows, || 
a.m. in Billings North Lounge and 
2 p.m. in Bailey/Howe Library 

SA Film Don't Knock the Rock - Elvis. 
Bl06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7 & 9:30 


SAT 3/12 


SPORTS 


Ski - Men and women, Cham- 
pionship at Montana State Univer- 
sity. Time TBA 


MEETING 


UVM Medieval Club, !04 Old [Mill 
7:00 
Band Rehearsal, ra Allen Chape! 
2:00 


SEMINAR 


Vt. Christian Fellowship sponsors 
all day conference Gaining A 
Heart For God, at the Howard 
Johnson's Ctr, Williston Rd., for 
registration, 8:30 - 9:00 a.m. 9:00 


MUSIC 


Beethoven, Vermont Symphony Or- 
chestra, Flynn Theater. 8:00 


SUN 3/13 


MEETING 


Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel! 
2:00 


MUSIC 


UVM Orchestra Concert, Recital 
Hall, Music Bldg., Redstone Cam- 
pus, UVM. 3:00 


MUSIC 


Traditional music from England, 
Scotland and Ireland, Alistair 
Anderson, at the Welcome Table. 
College Street Congregational 
Church. 8:00 


SEMINAR 


Management Development 
Series sponsors Managing 
Pressure, Call 656-2088 for more 


info. 9:00 
p 
» 


MON 3/14 
MEETING 


Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel 
6:00 


TUES 3/15 


MEETING 


SA Senate Meeting, open to the 
cutotic, Marsh Lounge. Billings Ctr 
é:J0 

Rising. Sun Coalition Meeting, 
“replace Lounge. Living/Leaming 
Ctr 7:30 : 
Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel 
‘0 


WED 3/16 


SEMINAR 
Understanding How to Work 
Through Loss, at Counseling and 


Tasting. 3:30 


THEATER 


Diary of Anne Frank, !oyall Tyler 
Theater. 8:00 


THURS 3/17 


MEETING 


Christian Fellowship Meeting, 30! 
Pomeroy. 6:30 


IRA Council Meeting, Marsh Din- 
ing Hall. 7:30 


Meeting of Academic Council, 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
9:00 


V INTENSE! MR. S, AS You Listeners 
MAY NOT KNOW, LURKS IN THE SHADOWS 
MOST OF THE DAY AND HAS OCCASIONALLY 


Erika Doering 


THEATER 


An Evening On Broadway, Mann 
Hall Auditorium, Trinity College 
8:00 


FILM 


Undergraduate Business Society 
presents film The Way We Were, \0! 
Votey. 2.7 &9 


Olt 


Erika Doering 
THERE ARE TWO MORE CLUES TO THE CASE OF THE MISSING CASE IN THIS ISSUE 


LECTURE 


Paul Robeson: Politics, Culture, and 
the African American Experience, 
moderator Harold Weaver, McGill 
University, a three-part presenta- 
fion including a BBC interview with 
Paul Robeson and. the 1976 
Academy Award winning. film, 
Paul Robeson - Tribute to an Artist, 
presented by Ethnic Heritage 
Month, at Living/keaming Com- 
mons 15, FREE. 7:30 


FORUMS 


Student Association Presidential 
and Vice-Presidential Candidates 
Forum, North Lounge, Billings. 1:00: 
Forum on Nuclear Power in’ Ver- 
mont, with a reoresentative from 
Vermont Yankee Power Plant and 
the Vermont Yankee Decommis- 
sioning ‘Alliance squaring off in 
North Lounge, Billings. 8:00 


LECTURE 


Apartheid - Legal Racism in South 
Africa, with Naroeth Emmanuel, 
Brown Bag Lecture Series, 
Bailey/Howe_ Library's Projection 
Room ground floor. 12:00 


The I.Q. Controversy, with Leon 
Kamin, Professor of Psychology at 
Princeton University, free, 
Auditorium; Votey Bldg, 8:00 


BEEN SPOTTED ON CAMPUS... WE HAVE 
SOME WITNESSES’ STATEMENTS HERE, 


Erika Doering 


0 
o. 


MISC 


Reception for Student Program 
Exhibit at the Gallery, Living/Learn 
ing Ctr. 5:00. 


Ethnic Heritage Month presents 
Soul Food Extravaganza, 'Jarsh 
Cafeteria. 5:00 


FILM 


Sociology Dept. sponsors a film 
show in BIO6 Angell Lecture Ctr. 
Dr. Strangelove, FREE 7-00 


UVM Childhood Development 
Center sponsors Communication 
Between Parents and Children, ot \.\v- 
ing/Leaming Ctr, pre-registration 
necessary, call. 656-4050, or 
899-3267. Time TBA 


SPEAKER 


Na'Im Akbar: — Black Clinical 
Psychologist, Florida State Universi- 
ty, sponsored by Ethnic Heritage 
Month, in’ Memorial Lounge 
Waterman. 3:00 


Lance Richbourg, From the Artist's 
Viewpoint, Fleming Museum 


* 10:00 


FORUM 


IRA sponsors Presidential and 
Vice-Presidential Forum, Marsh 
Dining Hall. 8:00 


MISC 


Ethnic Heritage Month presents 
African American Dance Troupe, in 
the Lobby of Billings. 12:00 


THEATER 


Diary of Anne Frank, (oyall Tyler 
Theater. 8:00 


UH... WE'LL CONTINUE THIS INTERView 
AFTER THIS TUNE, DURING WHICH 
WE LL BE SEARCHING FOR COR GUEST. 


* 
i] 
i 
: 
§ 
i 
¢ 
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Daniels Band 


BUSCH. The official beer of The Charlie 


St Louis. Mo 


Anneuser Busch, inc 
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By Barbara Prine 


The American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) 
and a Minnesota judge 


_ believe it may be unconsti- 
tutional, UVM and other 
_ colleges resent the paper- 
work involved, and unless a 
- Minnesota court judge’s pre- 
liminary injunction is made 
permanent, or the Solomon 
Amendment is repealed in 
Congress, men between the 
ages of 18 and 27 will have 
to prove draft registration 
_ to receive financial aid as of 
a% July 1, 1983. 
t Should the Solomon 
_ Amendment be implemen- 
rae Bird, UVM. non-registrants 
Bo expect to lose the 
~ National Pell Grant, Federal 
ee Supplemental §_ Education 
- Opportunity Grant, the 
“29 _ Guaranteed Student Loan, 
the National Direct Student 
Loan, the Parent Loan 
program and _ work/study 
money. 

Originally attached to a 
Department of Defense 
Authorization Bill, the 
Solomon Amendment is 
scheduled to take effect at 
the beginning of the 1983- 
84 academic year. The 
Defense Authorization Bill 
and the Solomon Amend- 

_ ment passed in Congress last 
~ Fall. 

Constitutional contro- 

--yersy has surrounded the 


AU "WAV Aa 


Solomon Amendment since 
its passage. Last Thursday, 
March 10, Minnesota 
Federal District Court 
Judge Donald D. Alsop 
stated that the law was 
“likely” to violate students’ 
civil rights against  self- 
incrimination and the Bill 
of Attainder (which states 
punishment may only occur 
after a fair trial). In a case 
brought forth by the Minne- 
sota ACLU and Minnesota 
Public Interest Research 
Group on behalf of six 
non-registered males, Alsop 
issued a preliminary injunc- 
tion barring Selective Ser- 
vice Director, Major General 
Thomas K. Turnage, and 
Department of Education 
Secretary, T. H. Bell, from 
enforcing the Amendment. 


- Questions have also arisen , 
regarding the Amendment’s 


constitutionality with 
respect to sex discrimina- 
tion (only male students 
could stand to lose federal 
aid) and income discrimina- 
tion (financial aid typically 
goes to low income and 
poor students). 

ACLU representative 
David Landow said it is 
uncertain if Alsop’s pre- 
liminary injunction enjoins 
Bell and Turnage from 
enforcing the law nationally 
or just in the Minnesota 
district. Alsop will decide in 
the hearing for a permanent 
injunction. If it is decided 
the injunction is applicable 
nationally, then Bell and 
Turnage will be barred from 
refusing federal aid to draft 
registration resistors. 

Vermont ACLU direc- 
tor Scott Skinner said the 
Minnesota decision 
“obviously has national 
effect.” “In our opinion,” 
said Skinner, “the injunc- 
tion applies nationwide 
meaning it would apply to 
UVM.” 

The preliminary injunc- 
tion states that it “not only 
applies to the Selective 
Service System and _ the 
Department of Education, 
but to all persons acting by, 
through, for, or in concert 
with them.” 

It is likely the Selective 
Service will appeal the deci- 
sion, which would then face 
the lengthy road to the 
Supreme Court. The early 
| preliminary injunction by 


| and pains that go along with 


Alsop, a conservative judge, 


is a favorable indication 
that the Solomon Amend- 
ment may. be declared 
unconstitutional. 

Amidst heated debate, 
the UVM Student Associa- 
tion Senate voted Tuesday 
night, March 15, to oppose 
the Solomon Amendment. 
in-.4.4:J-t5 syote;- “S-Ac 
resolved to “stand firmly 
against this act as it is 
presently stated.” 

Speaking in favor of the 
Solomon Amendment S.A. 
Senator Jay Humphrey, a 
UVM senior, said “‘“Someone 
who reaps the benefits of 
the government should also 
have to deal with the aches 


draft registration and being 
a citizen of the U.S.” 
Defending. the» resolu- 
tion which came unani- 
mously out of the S.A. 
Student Action Committee, 
McCree stated, “It’s not 
that we want -to take 
a stand on the draft or 
government enforcement of . 
the draft, but this act is not 
the proper way to gain 
compliance. The University 
should not have to be the 
police arm of the govern- 


ment.” 


The S.A. resolution 
followed a petition present- 
ly being circulated through- 
out the University by the 
S.A. Student Action Com- 
mittee and Vermont Stu- 
dents Against the Solomon 
Amendment. This petition 
states, “We are opposed to 
the implementation of the 
Solomon Amendment... We 
support the University’s 
actions taken to date and 
encourage further action.” 

McCree, the Student 
Action Committee Chair- 
person, said, “We started 
the petition to see if stu- 
dents really are against the 
Solomon Amendment.” He 
continued that the petition 
can serve two functions, 
“To gauge public opinion 
and to inform students.” 

At the administrative 
level, UVM President Lattie 
Coor said, “We will enforce 
the law.” Personally, how- 
ever, Coor mildly opposes 
the Solomon Amendment. 
“I believe, as president of 
the University, that the law 
itself is wrong. Financial aid 


S.A. Elections Previewed: _ pages 3 & 9 


th’ Vermo 
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and eligibility for financial 
aid should not be singled 
out as a way to enforce 
another law.” Coor has 
written and talked to the 
Vermont delegation to U.S. 
Congress (Bob Stafford, Jim . 
Jeffords and Patrick Leahy) 
and has joined the Ameri- 
can Council on Education 
in opposing the Solomon 
Amendment. 

In the Minnesota Court 


case, the University of 
Minnesota, Swarthmore 
College in Pennsylvania, and 
Macalester College in 


Minnesota filed “friend of 
the court” briefs siding with 


the non-registrants. ; 
cont'd. on page 11 


Evaluation of 
Teaching at UVM 
Unacceptable 


By Randy Rzewnicki 
and Maggie Garb 
with Kit Perkins 

Second in a Series 

‘When evaluating a professor’s performance, UVM 
Dean of Arts and Sciences John G. Jewett contends 
“teaching and scholarly work are of equal importance.” 
But within the present teacher evaluation system, 
certain UVM professors feel the importance of quality 
teaching has been slighted. 

“We do not do a good job of evaluating teaching 
here at the University,” said UVM English professor 
Huck Gutman, former chairman of the Faculty Stan- 
dards Committee. “We don’t have a good procedure for 
doing the evaluation. For evaluation of teaching, we 
seem to be satisfied with the students handing in some- 
thing at the end of the year.” 

Gutman continued that the forms used in the 
evaluation process, called ‘Green Sheets,” return 
showing everybody as a good teacher. “So nobody takes 
the teaching evaluations on the Green Sheets seriously. 
We don’t call bad teaching, bad; and mediocre teaching, 
mediocre. If everybody gets A’s, who is good?” said 
Gutman, 

UVM English professor Michael Stanton, who also 
was on the Faculty Standards Committee, suggested 
that since “there are so many kinds of (student) evalua- 
tions, there should be some kind of uniformity.” 

The Faculty Handbook does not explicitly state 
how teaching must be evaluated. Calling for “effective 
teaching,” the handbook states, “the prime requisites 
for an effective teacher are intellectual competence, 
integrity, and independence.”’ The handbook continues, 
“No single set of satisfactory measures can be pre- 
scribed.” It calls for “some combination of the follow- 
ing: peer evaluation, student evaluation, and develop- 
ment of new and effective techniques of instruction 


(Sec. 223;0).7 cont'd. on page 10 
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ACLU to Challenge Solomon 


t's all here! Hundreds of courses in a wide range 
of disciplines, scheduled in several convenient 
time blocks to help you make the most of your 

Summer. 


Use Summer Session’83 as a third semester 
to get ahead in your major while taking advantage 
of the lower tuition, or brush up on study skills in 
preparation for the Fall Semester. 


This Summer, we are expand- 
ing our evening course offerings 
to allow for maximum flexibility. 
Also new: concentrations of 
courses in several areas, 
including: 


e Family Studies 

e Computers 

e Writing in Professional 
Settings 

e American Traditions 

e Women’s Studies” 

and much more. 


Whatever your goals, UVM Summer Session 
1983 will keep you moving in the right direc- 
tion. This year, it will be possible to register for 
Summercourses and reserve housing through- 
out the Spring Semester. For more information 
or to request your free course listing, call 
Continuing Education at 656-2085. 


University of Vermont 
Continuing Education 
411 Main Street 

Burlington, VT 05401-3482 


Continuing 
Education 
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Erik Stavrand 


Experience will be an im- 
portant factor in translating 
sound ideas into real programs. 
We, Erik Stavrand and Bob 
Brown, together offer a wealth 
of experience. Experience that 
not only reflects great depth, 
but that also comprises two sets 
of experience in different areas 
that complement each other 
almost perfectly. Erik is current- 
ly a member of the UVM Board 
of Trustees and serves as chair- 
man of the Student Activities 
Committee, the first student to 
hold such a position. He is also 
very active with the Student 
Association and has worked 
extensively with the Committee 
on Legislative Action (COLA) 
conducting an intensive lobbying 
effort in Montpelier to increase 
UVM’s state appropriations. He 


Sandy Ahlstrom 


remain unaware, the federal 
government may pass legislation 
cutting funds for.higher educa- 
tion.. 
*% *The Vermont State Legis- 
lature, for which we are all 
eligible to vote, decides whether 
or not the state’s drinking age is 
raised to twenty-one. 

*A mysterious body called 


“The Administration” denies 
tenure to a professor who 
receives raving reviews from 


his/her students. 

*Faculty and students alike 
voice complaints about the cur- 
rent advising system, yet little 
changes. 

*The Student - Association 
recognizes over seventy clubs 
and organizations; many are not 

F readily visible to the student 
a body. 
; Two common elements tie 
all these issues together. First, 
they have direct impact on UVM 
students. Second, we do not 
have to obscrve passively as 
decisions are made and issues 
which affect us are neglected, 
We have great potential to 
influence our government at the 
federal, state, university and 
student levels. How? 
We would establish a task 
' force within the S.A. Senate 
which would address the effect 
Of federal policy on UVM 
* students. This committee would 
“} work to educate, and then 
- mobilize students to act upon 
|} Such issues as Education and 
] loan cuts, the Selective Service 
|) Draft and its repercussions, the 
Equal Rights Amendment and 
_ the 1984 presidential elections. 
This task force would work 
alongside the Committee on 
Legislative Action (COLA), 
_ which we would actively encour- 
age in its work on student 
“Samer state legislation. 
iy: Moving away from federal 
‘State policy, we confront 
f eich touches us more 
liately: the University. We 
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*While many UVM students > 


S.A. Candidate Platforms 


Bob Brown 


serves on the S.A. Student 
Appointment Committee work- 
ing closely with Dave Spector 
and Don McCree. This year he 
has also served as Business 
Manager of the Ariel, Treasurer 
of the Sailing Club, a Student 
Admissions Representative, and 
-as a member of the S.A. Alcohol 
Education Committee. 

Bob has served as Treasurer 
of the Wing-Davis-Wilks complex 
government and as a_ student 
representative on the Redstone 
Food Service Committee and 
received the IRA _ Leadership 
Award. The following year he 
served as a Residential Assistant 
in Buckham, as the Buckham 
Hall Government advisor, as a 
member of the Central Staff 
Food Service Committee and as 
co-organizer of “The Main 
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Tory Riley 


would: work towards establishing 
at least one student liaison in 
each department to encourage 
communication between the 
faculty and students. A liaison 
would address classes to encour- 
age thoughtful response indirect- 
ly through evaluation forms, and 
by directly contacting professors 
and department heads. Then, 
student opinion could be proper- 


ly weighed in decisions of 
tenure, reappointment, and 
promotion. 


Another area in which we 
would strive to make improve- 
ments is that of advising. By 
working to implement a peer 
advising system in all colleges, 
first year students would have 
immediate contact with an 
upperclass student in their own 
major, A peer advisor can offer a 
personal perspective on courses 
and professors, as well as helping 
to ease the first year student’s 
social adjustment. The viewpoint 
is extremely valuable, and 


different from that of a faculty _ 


advisor. 

First year students could 
also be more easily integrated 
into UVM by increasing the 
visibility of clubs and organiza- 
tions. This would simultaneously 
encourage more participation by 
all students, To accomplish this, 
we would designate a visible 
bulletin board in Billings on 
which only a weekly calendar of 
events would be posted. We 
would also establish a S.A. 
hotline to be attended by the 
thirty-nine senators. Information 
about S.A. activities, as well as 
assistance with the organization 
of an event would be available. 

By implementing these pro- 
posals, we can all have more 
influence on our university, as 
well as on state and federal 
policies which affect us. Our 
participation is crucial to the 
livelihood of UVM. Please parti- 
cipate by voting in the upcoming 
elections, ° 
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like to bring this history to S.A. 


Photos by Tom Keyes 


Event.” This year he is an RA 
in Chittenden Hall and is again a 
co-organizer of “The Main 
Event.” 

Both juniors, Stavrand is a 
Vermont resident and lives off- 
campus while Brown is from 
out-of-state and lives on campus, 
While direct S.A. experience is, 
of course, important, Erik’s 
additional experience with the 
Administration, the Faculty, the 
Alumni and the Board of Trus- 
tees is an asset which is both 
invaluable and difficult to dupli- 
cate. To accomplish almost any 
program of merit will require 
close cooperation with the 
Faculty and the Administration. 

S.A. is your organization 
and offers the potential of 
significantly enhancing your ex- 
perience at UVM. We would like 
to bring S.A. closer to that 
potential by increasing its service 
to all students and by increasing 
student awareness and involve- 
ment..We would like to rotate 
S.A. meetings to different loca- 
tions to increase exposure and to 
increase the frequency of S.A. 
newsletters and publicity. We 
think S.A. would be more 
effective if it published manuals 
and conducted seminars on the 
efficient organization and run- 
ning of clubs. 

In an effort: to create a 
focus on campus we 
would like to create a permanent 
Billings Pub which would pro- 


vide a social and economic 
alternative to Downtown. The 
students’ money would stay 
with the students and the Pub 
could be coordinated with many 
other student activities. 

The Recreational Sports 
program is an excellent one, yet 
it recently lost physical educa- 
tion accreditation, We would 
like to see this restored along 
with the pass-fail option for 
standard academic courses. 

We feel that we have a 
handle on the issues that are not 
only relevant, but are also 
feasible. Our history is one of 
working effectively with people 
to accomplish a task; we.would 


Mark Mermel 


Experience. It’s the crucial 
issue in S.A. elections. The 
Senate meets for only eight 
months a year, and the past has 
shown that if the President and 
Vice President must spend the 
first three months learning about 
the S.A., they forfeit any real 
chance of accomplishing any- 
thing in the last five months. 
Mike and I know the Senate 
better than any other team. I 
have been a Senator for three 
years and have been Chairman of 
the Academic Affairs Committee 
for two. Mike has served on the 
S.A. Finance Committee and has 
been an IRA Judicial Board 
member. If elected, our experi- 
ence will enable us to begin 
work immediately, For us, the 
fall semester (the Senate’s most 
strenuous) can be spent imple- 
menting our proposals and mak- 
ing the S.A. a stronger, more 
effective organization, 


Our experience, on the 
Senate and off, also makes our 
platform the most viable, 


Because I have served two years 
with the Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee/Faculty Senate, I am able 


to work with that body more 


Michael Pratt 


Today we exist in a world 
endangered by hunger, waste, 
crime, and the threat of nuclear 
war. In our world of limited 
resources, we can overcome 
these dangers and survive only if 
we work together. 

UVM’s part in working 
together is to offer high quality 
education, education that pro- 
vides people with the informa- 
tion and skills necessary to 
act responsibly and creatively in 
modern life. Many different. 
organizations inspire change and 
provide direction within UVM. 
The Student Association is one 
of these. 

If elected President and 
Vice President of the Student 
Association, we will make chan- 
ges to improve and expand 
learning opportunities at UVM 
our. first priority. Michael, pre- 
sently a junior, is Director of 
Volunteers in Action and was an 
S.A. Senator as a sophomore. 
Jeff, also a junior, is in his 
second term as a student repre- 
sentative on the Undergraduate 
Studies Committee for the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

We propose the creation of 
a Resource Center to be located 
in the Billings Student Center. 
At the Resource Center, stu- 
dents and faculty advisors could 
get complete information about 
the programs and services UVM 
offers without getting referred 
to several different offices along 
the way. For example, at a single 
location students could get up to 


| date details on clubs, organiza- 
| tions, 
| requirements/options, 


internships, degree 
and 


course scheduling as well as 


| comprehensive listings of athle- 
| tic events, ticket sales, Billings 


Center events, and all other 
campus offerings. An additional 
service offered through the 


Mike Meyers : 


effectively than any other can- 
didate. The ability to communi- 
cate and negotiate with this 
committee is especially impor- 
tant as the future of the 
PASS/NO PASS option rests in 
their hands. Mike’s experience 
with the S.A, Finance Commit- 
tee this year, where he was in 
part responsible for the alloca- 
tion of the approximately 
$350,000 budget, makes him an 
able administrator. His personal 
knowledge of the finances of 
every club will serve him well if 
elected V.P, 

Together we. stand as a 
team, unequalled in qualifica- 
tions, aware of the responsibili- 


ties, and ready to begin the 
work. For an explanation of 
our platform, I ask that you 


refer to Michael Meyer’s state- 
ment. 


Our platform is divided into 


two parts: Academics and 
School Spirit. Both are areas in 
which, given our experience, we 


feel we can make a real impact. 
Mark and I feel that advising is 
an important problem, and we 
would like to improve it through 


Jett Gianelli 


Resource Center would be coor- 
dination of student ideas and 
interests. This would be valuable 
in coordinating students wanting 
.to provide or receive services 
(i.e. typing), share transporta- 
tion (to ski areas, home or 
anywhere else), or get together 
to torm new student clubs or 
organizations. 

Learning-by-doing gives stu- 
dents the work experience 
necessary to make informed 
career decisions and to secure 
employment once these deci- 
sions are made, While much 
learning-by-doing occurs in stu- 
dent organizations and intern- 
ship programs, there is potential 
for interested students to gain a 
great deal more. Currently, stu- 
dent participation in UVM clubs, 
organizations, and _ internship 
programs is limited by certain 
restrictive major requirements 
and/or by having few (if any) 
opportunities to choose from in 
many fields of student interest. 
We want to expand students’ 
options through making more 
credit available for learning in 
clubs, organizations, and intern- 
ships. 

The Student Association 
clubs, organizations, and Senate 
could be more effective if they 
received better communication 
and more personal attention 
from the President and Vice 
President of the S.A. We believe 
improved service is _ possible 
through designating the Vice 
President as Chairperson of the 
Senate instead of the President. 
This would afford more time 
and energy for the President to 
meet the needs of the Senate. 

We addressed the issues in 
this platform because we feel 
they are important; Thanks very 
much. e 


three methods. First, we would 
like to push the proposal, now 
being looked at by the adminis- 
tration, calling for the establish- 
ment of a Referral Center. This 
would be an office, perhaps with 
a hotline, where one could go to 
seek answers to advising ques- 
tions. Second, we would like to 
work with each department and 
encourage their development of 
an advising booklet, something 
now published only by the 
Political Science department. 
Each booklet would answer 
simple advising questions about 
the department, the major, the 
faculty, and career oppor- 
tunities. Third, we would like to 
propose the idea of a Freshman 
Seminar, (perhaps a _ one-half 
course) where freshmen would 
receive better academic orienta- 
tion than they receive at the 
current Summer Orientation. We 
would further like to continue 
the Honors Program and to keep 
the PASS/NO PASS option. 

The School Spirit aspect of 
our platform is founded upon 
the establishment. of a Club 
Football team. Since September, 
we have talked to many adminis- 
trative and athletic officials at 
UVM and elsewhere. We have 
established a schedule and have a 


budget outlined which draws 
upon S.A. and fundraising 
sources, If elected, we will do 


our best to bring football back, 
as we see it as an essential part 
of college spirit. 

UVM is a fine institution, 
with our programs and our 
experience, Mark and I feel we 
can make a good place even 
better, 2 


editorial 


Ambling through campus, one is hit lately with a certain 
turpitude surrounding the UVM community. This sense of 


| depravity stems from a number of situations, ranging from 


the classroom to the home, but specifically from what ap- 
pears to be low faculty morale. 

Scientists have speculated that we are what we eat. We 
exist and form from the nutrients and proteins fed to us. We 
are faced then with the situation of finding our own healthy 
food, or ingesting what is given to us by those we trust as ex- 
perts. Those experts are the UVM faculty. The food is 


knowledge. 


To possibly alleviate this anemia, a faculty committee 
has proposed a new curriculum with stricter graduation 
standards for those entering UVM in 1984. If passed next 
week, the new guidelines call for a foreign language and 
math requirement, the establishment of a required minor, 
and a reconstruction of distribution categories. Some say this 
proposal was conceived because the old system was in- 
discriminate by allowing every and any kind of course within 
every department to count towards distribution regardless of 
level or content. In other words, too many students are taking 
too many blow-off courses. Others say it was introduced 
because they’re doing the same thing with the curriculum at 
Harvard. Still others contend it is to offer the incoming stu- 
dent a clear-cut visible college-wide affirmation of the areas 
students should be introduced to. After all, UVM is part of 


the top ten now. 


These stricter requirements 


“redefined so they are 


geared to the eighties” will not be as successful without a 
heightened faculty morale. Those feeding us need to be fed 
themselves. Heightened morale can come only from a more 


supportive administration. 


Then comes the question the UVM administration 
should ask themselves: what is our sense of-what an educated 
human being shall be, and how shall we affect this? 

The gap between administration, faculty, and student is 
far too wide. No money is allocated for teacher evaluations 
and student opinion plays an almost ominiscient role in the 
decision to rate a professor highly. Course enrollment is con- 
sidered above general excellence. A professor teaching 
Obesity Through the Ages with an enrollment of 300 is rated 
higher than the one who teachesThe Effectof Freud on 20th 
Century Societywith an enrollment of 20. The latter course is 
demanding; only serious students tackle it. The former, an 


easy three-credit A. 


A study should be done on why students go to certain 
classes and don’t go to others, and why freshmen entering 
UVM with a sincere desire to learn are taught instead by up- 
perclassmen the way to get a 2.5 and get drunk every night. 

Perhaps if the administration were to recognize some in- 
dividual accomplishment within the faculty besides through 
salary increase, perhaps if colleagues became interested in 
the research of those in other departments, if professors 
didn’t leave campus as soon as their classes were done, ate 
lunch in Billings once in a while, perhaps if tenure were of- 
fered to professors who were intellectually stimulating aside 
from their differences, then the UVM students would feel 


they got their $28,000 worth. 


A new curriculum may force students to gain a wider 
grip on their education, but it won’t make the faculty want to 


teach them any better. 


George Bernard Shaw said that ‘‘those who can do, those 
who can’t teach.” Undoubtedly part of the UVM faculty show 


that Shaw’s statement is absurd. A few have yet to prove | 


him wrong. 


—J.K. 


letters 


Mermel and Meyers 


To the Editor: 

This letter is composed to 
my fellow students in order to 
share my thoughts on the 
upcoming S.A. Presidential Elec- 
tions, March 21-22. 

As an S.A. Senator for the 
past three years, I have worked 
closely with three different 
administrations, During my 
tenure I have observed, first 
hand, the difficulties and suc- 
cesses of each of the past execu- 
tive officers, This knowledge, I 
believe, provides me with an 
educated insight into the qualifi- 
cations needed to exercise the 
duties and responsibilities 
required of an §S,A. President 
and V.P. 

This personal insight leads 
me to recommend Mark Mermel 
and Michael Meyers as the next 
S.A. President and Vice Presi- 
dent. This recommendation is 


based on my personal experience. 


serving on the Senate with both 
Mark and Mike. Mark and I both 


~ 


joined the Senate three years 
ago. While Mike was elected 
concurrent with my and Mark’s 
third term. 

Mark has chaired the Aca 
demic Affairs Committee, since 
its inception two years ago, and 
was instrumental in the Senate’g 
successful campaigns to change 
both the Calendar and_ the 
Grading System. His two yearg 
of experience on the Academia 
Affairs Committee of the 
Faculty Senate will provide the 
students with a valuable rapport 
with the faculty, In addition 
Mark has gained the confidence 
of President Coor and Vice 
President Arns, as a member of 
their advisory committees during 
the past year. 

Mike has beén a. fellow 
member of.the Finance’'Commit- 
tee, which is responsible for the 
disbursement of a budget of over 
$250,000, His fiscal responsibi- 
lity and conscientious leadership 
gives me * the confidence to 
‘recommend him for the position 
of §.A. Vice President. 


SEVERAL THINGS THE COMMITTEE 
FEELS SHOULD BE INCORPORATED INTo 
A CORE CURRICULUM ARE MANDaTORY’ 
ENGLUSH AND MATH Courses AND A 

MINOR CouRSE OF STUDY 


Ramones Ticked Off? 


To the Editor: 

I don’t know where Dan 
Williams gets off writing such a 
distasteful article. The Ramones 
certainly did not deserve the 
negative preview they received, 
Had he attended the concert on 
Monday night, Mr. Williams 
might have had the right to write 
such an article. 

I am not writing in defense 
of the band, but as a humiliated 
photographer who went down to 
cover the concert only to be 
turned away because of Mr. 
Williams’ tasteless article. Evi- 
dently the band had seen the 
preview and .was_ extremely 
ticked off to say the least. Can 
one hardly blame them since the 
article was published before they 
even took to the stage? 

Not only -was it a great 
iriconvenience for me, I’m sure 
the article did not boost, ticket 


sales. And it certainly did not do 
justice to the Cynic’s reputation. 
I hope Mr. Williams will think 
twice before writing any more 
insipid articles, 

Sincerely, 

Darragh Lambert 

SPS Photographer 


Editor’s Note: 

The Ramones preview was 
not meant to depict the band 
negatively. It was the reviewer’s 
opinion that they were a fun 
band but not worth the $9.50 
charge for a ticket, because of 
their unprofessional style. The 
band was not angry about the 
preview and granted the Cynic 
an interview after the show. The 
Cynic is not a vehicle to boost 
ticket sales for any organization 
and negative reviews are not un- 
common practice for _ print. 
media, We stand by the preview. 


Stavrand and Brown Supported 


To the Editor: 

I am writing this letter of 
endorsement in. behalf of Erik 
Stavrand and Bob Brown, candi- 
dates for the offices of President 
and Vice-President, respectively. 

The first thing that comes 
to mind when considering their 
potential as leaders of the 
Student Association is their 
complementation. Bob is an 
out-of-state student from Shaker 
Heights, OH, who has lived on 
campus for three years. He lived 
on my floor in his first year. The 
last two years were spent as an 
RA in the shoeboxes. Erik is 
in-state from South Burlington, 
living off-campus with an under- 
standing of the community and 
state resources. 


Their participation in sub- | 


stantial activities has given them 
both a strong sense of the 
University’s offerings. Erik is 
currently serving on the Board 
of Trustees, the backbone of the 
Administration. This experience 
certainly would be of great 
assistance to an SA president 
who would be expected to work 
intimately with the Board. Bob 
as an RA is aware of students’ 
individual and group needs. A 
noteworthy project that Bob has 
undertaken is the formation of 
his own international bicycle 
touring corporation, Adventure- 
bound Bike Touring, Incorpora- 
ted. The business is currently 
four years old with last year’s 
revenues in excess of $30,000. 
His hard work and his organiza- 
tional and time management 
skills have made this a successful 
business. 

Having known Bob and Erik 
for several years, I have been and 
continue to be impressed with 


their maturity, honesty, and 
their unselfish devotion to UVM. 
Mark Davis 
President 


Club Sports Council 


In conclusion, the extensive 
duties and responsibilities of the 
President and V.P. leads me to 
recommend a _ continuity of 
leadership for our next adminis- 
tration. This continuity will be 
best served by the election of 
Mark and Mike as S.A, President 
and Vice President. 

» Yours faithfully, 
John Quinlan 
S.A, Senator 


$$ TI 


To the Editor: 

As a personal friend of Erik 
Stavrand, I would like to 
announce my endorsement, as a 
member of the Greek system, of 
Erik’s candidacy for Student 
Association President. I would 
also like to endorse his running- 
mate Bob Brown, for the posi- 
tion of Vice-President. 

Erik has been an active and 
involved leader here on campus, 
most impressively as one of the 
two student representatives to 
the UVM Board of Trustees. He 
has gained valuable experience 


..and insight from this position — 


attributes that will most certain- 
ly aid him as S.A. President. I 
also know him to be a dedicated, 
intelligent, and sensitive person, 
and I am confident that he is the 


outstanding candidate for the - 


office. Bob Brown, as an R.A. in 
Chittenden Hall, possesses simi- 
lar credentials. Please vote for 
Erik and Bob in the S.A. elec- 
tions to be held on March 21 
and:22, 

Sincerely, 

Catherine Harder 


To the Editor: 

After reviewing the candi- 
dates. for the upcoming S.A. 
Presidential and Vice-Presiden- 
tial elections, we find Erik 
Stavrand and Bob Brown to be 
the best suited for these offices. 

Erik has shown his dedica- 
tion to UVM and its students by 
holding many diverse positions 
during the past two years. As a 
member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, he served on the Student 
Activities Committee which 
reviews aspects of the students’ 
non-academic life at UVM. At 
the last meeting of the Board he 
was appointed chairman of this 
standing committee for the 
coming year. While acting as an 
admissions representative he 
dealt effectively with the con- 
cerns of prospective Freshmen. 
Furthermore, he has been an 
active member of the Sailing 
Club and Budget Manager for 
the Ariel. All of these pursuits 
display Erik’s ongoing concern 
and commitment to the entire 
University student body, ~ 

Bob has also been very 
involved with student activities. 


He has been an R.A. for the’past 
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Going for Broke in El Salvador 


By Mathias Dubilier 

In a speech last Thursday 
President Reagan announced 
that his administration is “going 
for broke” in El Salvador. The 
administration is pushing for an 
extra $60 million in military aid, 
to bring the total to $136.3 
million for fiscal year 1983. An 
additional total of $227.1 mil- 
lion in economic aid (often 
indirectly used for military pur- 
poses) is also being sought. And 
the year is still young. 

What makes these recent requests for in- 
creased aid so controversial is the questionable 
means the administration is using to con(vince) 
Congress that the increase is essential. 

One of the most revealing examples was 
reported in a New York Times article from March 
6. According to the article, Pentagon official Nes- 
tor D. Sanchez argued “forcefully” for the added 
aid because Salvadorian troops were within 30 
days of running out. of ammunition. Two days 
later, Under Secretary of State William Schneider, 
Jr. said. the estimate was based ona “hypothetical 


characterization”’ such as an invasion by Nicaragua 


“with a 40,000-man army,” which no one con- 
sidered likely, 

: Reagan lowered himself to even more cons 
temptible methods than Sanchez’s deception, 
when he quite blatantly blackmailed Congress 
in his speech Thursday. He said that if the aid was 
approved, then the additional training of Salva- 
dorian troops would be outside of El Salvador. 
If, however, Congress chose to deny the aid 
increase, then more advisors would be needed 


inside El Salvador. 


Of course, the more common stories are also 
being dragged out of the trunk (out of which the 
administration can’t seem to keep the “press- 
moths,” that continuously destroy those stories by 
reporting the facts.) The claims of arms being 
smuggled from Nicaragua to Salvadorian guer- 
illas is supposed to strike red fear into our hearts 
and draw green bills from our wallets. Yet the New 
York Times reports (March 12) that ‘‘no’ signifi- 
cant weapon shipments have been intercepted on 
their way to El Salvador in the last two years.” 
Furthermore, the article said Reagan Administra- 
tion officials themselves “have never made public 
any evidence to support their accusations.” 

Meanwhile, as approvement for aid increase is 
pending before Congress, the United States is 
assisting the Salvadorian government in planning 
a large-scale military sweep through areas that are 
now under control and administration by the 
Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front 
(FMLN). The sweep is supposedly to be combined 
with efforts to rebuild war-torn communities — 
an operation the FMLN has already been success- 
fully implementing for some time now. 

The success of the government rehabilitation 
program is suspect at best: Under the plan, the 
rehab-units are to be headed by commanders 
that “have been blamed for numerous human 
rights abuses.’ (Free Press, March 13). The govern- 
ment program is doomed to bring even more 
government terrorism to the civilians than already 
exists. 

All these examples indicate that our adminis- 
tration is not open and honest enough to us about 
the crisis in Central America. 


letters cont'd. 


-two years which familiarizes him 

with the needs and concerns of 
students and how they can be 
met by the S.A. Bob also brings 
with him the experience of 
running his own bicycle touring 
business in the summer. 

Another attribute of this 
campaign team is their familiar- 
ity with the needs of both 
in-state and out-of-state stu- 
dents. Erik is a Vermonter, now 
living in South Burlington while 
Bob is from Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 

We support Erik and Bob 
because they represent a cross 
section of the student body and 
offer a cross section of Student 
Activity positions. Our support 


of student. 


rests primarily in the fact that 
Erik and Bob have the will to 
talk to and represent every type 


Cynthia Eisenman 
Ned Gutman 

Cole Libby 

S.A. Senators 


That not only enrages me, but 
also embarrasses me when I, as 
an American, realize how: other 
countries perceive us. West Ger- 
many, for instance, still gives 
financial aid to the Nicaraguan 
government — a country that 
Reagan has signed off as “com- 
munist” and “‘socialist’? (ob- 
viously uneducated about the 
differences between the two), 

Although West Germany’s aid 
to Nicaragua is certainly based 
on an ability to respect the intergrity of political 
choice, I am sure that the aid is not purely altru- 
istic. Rather, I believe West Germany realizes that 
giving Nicaragua financial assistance just makes it 
that much less dependent on other sources (Gex 
USSR). A truly difficult strategy to understand, I 
admit; though I do think Reagan should at least 
try. 

Probably the most telling indicator of the 
U.S.’s effectiveness in the Central American crisis 
is Central America’s own response to the United 
States. Presently, Costa Rica, Honduras and E] 
Salvador are planning a Latin American peace 
conference involving 12 countries. According to 
the New York Times (March 6) “the conference 
would specifically. exclude the United States, 
whose participation in a meeting here last October 
has increasingly come to be viewed by officials in 
the region as an obstacle to substantial improve- 
ments in Central American relations.” Moreover, 
the article said the U.S. representative “‘contri- 
buted to a distortion” of the October meeting’s 
purpose. 

Understanding the United States’ “‘distortion”’ 
of what the actual crisis is in E] Salvador is the key 
to realizing why we should strongly urge our 
government to immediately stop its present form 
of intervention there. The Reagan Administration 
is under the childish impression that the crisis is 
due solely to the USSR’s plot to expand its sphere 
of influence so it can be one country closer to 
dominating the world. No doubt, if El Salvador 
ended up in an alliance with the USSR, the Rus- 
sians would be tickled pink, but that is certainly 
not the underlying cause for the country’s civil 
war. 

The cause lies with the fact that 60 percent of 
the country’s arable land is controlled by 2 per- 
cent of the population — a staggering ratio. 

"The cause lies with the fact that those who 
own the land have the military power in their 
region, Last month the AP reported from Las 
Hojas in El Salvador where Indian peasants were 
accusing the local landowners for organizing a 
killing in which soldiers shot 16 farmers and two 
children. The farmers ran a farm cooperative. 

The cause lies with the fact that indeed most 
killings in El Salvador are carried out by the 
government. 

The cause lies with the fact that no govern- 
ment or military officials have ever been prosecu- 
ted for the murders they have committed. 


These are just some of the causes. Enough, I 
hope, to convince you to resist the distortions our 
government would like us to believe, and com- 
pelling enough to prompt you to speak out against 
this administration’s present form of intervention 
in El Salvador. For once, let’s see if we can bgphalf 
as mature as other countries expect us to b @ 


Mermel and Meyers 
for S.A. Presidency 


To the Editor: 

The Student Association 
executive offices demand the 
full attention of qualified and 
self-less leaders, To elect candi- 
dates who have other commit- 
ments would be a grave mistake. 
That is why I support the 
candidacy of Mark Mermel and 
Mike Meyers. They know that the 
most successful Student Associa- 
tion Presidents had to reduce 
their courseloads and eliminate 
any other extra-curricular activi- 
ties, 

Mark and Mike are the best 
candidates for these reasons: 1) 


Funding 


the Shut Down 


By Alyson McCann 

Decommissioning Vermont 
Yankee nuclear power plant 
does not simply mean turning 
off a switch. The monstrosity of 
the radioactivity which will have 
been accumulated within the 
plant’s structure for 35-40 years 
must be dealt with-in a way 
which is safe for the surrounding 
environment and the workers 
involved. Decommissioning is a 
long, costly process which 


entails deactivating the facility. 


and removing or sealing its 
radioactive components. 

Twelve years ago when 
Vermont Yankee, Vermont’s 


only nuclear power plant, went 
on line, it was seen as a cheap, 
efficient, and inexpensive power 
source for Vermont electrical 
ratepayers. In the minds of the 
Vermont Yankee Power Cor- 
poration, the method of decom- 
missioning Vermont Yankee and 
how this bill would be paid, was 
too far off to be addressed as an 
issue. 

However, decommissioning 
the power plant can no longer be 
said to lie in the distant future. 
The plant is scheduled to go off 
line in 2007 — only 24 years 
away. Despite the immediacy of 
the problem, no provisions have 
yet been made to establish a 
fund to finance the decommis- 
sioning process. The urgency of 
setting up a decommissioning 
fund is clear when the cost for 
the project is estimated at 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The utility intends to 


‘accumulate the decommissioning 


funds in the last nine years of 
operation — 1992-2007. Yet, if 
Vermont Yankee were to close 
prematurely, the pocket books 
of Vermont electric ratepayers 
would be extremely hard hit to 
fund the process. 

This year, the Vermont 
Legislature is considering H.361, 
a bill. which would establish a 
decommissioning fund for Ver- 
mont Yankee. The bill, if passed, 
would set up an external method 
of funding, which would be 
managed by a state board and 
kept separate from the utility. 

External funds assure that 
decommissioning monies will be 


Their leadership would cause no 
conflict of interest. 2) They are 
willing and able to devote the 
necessary time to the positions. 
3) Their experience in the 
Student Association and the 
university is unparalleled, 4) 
They offer specific plans, not 
empty dreams, 5) They have 
broad support in the Student 


Association, 
Mark Mermel and Mike 
Meyers are committed to a 


program — they have demonstra- 
ted that they are interested in 
promoting student affairs — 
not just themselves. 

Matthew A. Baratz 


Jimmy Pfohl for 
Senior Class Pres. 


‘To the Editor: 


I am writing to the Cynic 
for the first time in four years, 
to publicly lend my support to 
the candidacy of Jimmy Pfohl in 
his bid for Senior Class Presi- 
dent. My reasons for not utiliz- 
ing this forum in the past are 
personal and certainly not due 
to any lack of such judgments. 
But no topic merits student 
input more than student elec- 
tions, The more informed we 
become, the greater the chance 
that we will elect individuals 
of excellence as our leaders. As 
someone who has been in a 
position to directly observe 
Jimmy’s leadership potential, I 
can state unequivocably that 
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available when the plant is shut 
down. This is contrary to the 
internal funding method. An 
internal fund would be managed 
by the utility and could be used 
for maintaining plant equip- 
ment, purchasing new equip- 
ment, or financing other con- 
struction projects. Thus, there is 
no guarantee that the money 
collected for decommissioning 
would be available. 

Around the country, citizen 
groups -that have lobbied for 
decommissioning bills 
accepted the position, supported 
by the utilities, that ratepayers 


should pay the total costs. Who | . 


pays the bill is one of the most 
important issues concerning the 
decommissioning of nuclear 
power plants. 


H.361 addresses this in a 
different way. Under the fund- ~ 


ing provisions of this bill, the 
costs for decommissioning are 
shared equally by both the 
ratepayers and the shareholders 
of the power plant. Those who 
benefit from ,.the construction 
and operation of the plant 
should contribute equally to its 
costs. This includes both the 
ratepayers who receive electrical 
service and the shareholders who 
receive profits. 

If passed, this provision 
could be the first of its kind in 
the country and would not only 
benefit Vermont Yankee rate- 
payers, but would set a prece- 
dent to support other consumer 
efforts across the. nation. Once 
again Vermont is the vanguard in 
speaking out on nuclear issues, 

The passage of | \H. 361 is 


essential. Failure to provide 
finances for decommissioning 
creates the potential for an 


economic hazard to the utility 
and a financial liability to the 
state. The. bill under considera- 
tion would protect against such 
an incident happening in Ver- 
mont. 


Decommissioning a nuclear 
power plant is unavoidable. 
Responsibility for establishing a 
financial plan must be taken by 
the utilities, state government, 
and citizens. We cannot afford 
to wait any longer. e 


the Class of 1984 can do no 
better in their search for a leader 
than Jimmy Pfohl. 

In 1982, as chairman of the. 
Dean’s Representatives Commit- 
tee, I had the pleasure of work- — 
ing with Jimmy Pfohl on a 
regular basis. The Committee 
deals with a variety of issues 
ranging from hosting outstand- 
ing high school students, to 
making presentations _ before 
Administrative panels. It is a 
tenuous position — balancing the 
needs of students with the 
concerns of the faculty. What 
impressed me most about Jim- 
my’s performance was his con- 
sistently high level of prepara- 
tion, Jimmy’s research was 
always thorough, his opinions 
were expressed forthrightly and 
persuasively, and in the end, 
most importantly, Jimmy’s 
desired goals were almost always 
achieved. Jimmy’s ability to 
effectively communicate _ his 
point of view cannot be over- 
emphasized. Moreover, this is a 
talent which is crucial to lea- 
dership. 

Since that time, Jimmy 
Pfohl has assumed the post of 
chairman of the Dean’s Commit- 
tee. During this past year, 
however, I was once again in 
a position to watch Jimmy 
exercise his leadership abilities, 
As the student in charge of 
arranging a panel to interview 
perspective Political 
faculty members, I was extreme- 
ly impressed with Jimmy’s abili- 
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Sociology 
in Our Lives 


By Jimmy Scaramucci 

There is something going on 
that I find easy to understand. 
This “something” is that people 
do not know what sociology is 
all about. Before I studied 
sociology, like many others, I 
assumed that sociologists merely 
studied “society.” 

Yes, this is true; sociologists 
attempt to understand society, 
and try to increase man’s 
(woman’s) understanding of 
human beings. Sociology is a 
systematic discipline seeking 
knowledge of man (woman) as a 
social animal: his societies and 
subsocieties and his adjustment 
to them, his customs and institu- 
tions and the patterns of stabi- 
lity and change they develop. 

But an abstract definition 
such as this isn’t likely to 
enhance one’s understanding of 
sociology and the useful dis- 
coveries of sociologists. The 
definition must be comple- 
mented with examples, and then 
sociology’s purpose will become 
clearer. 

In this spirit, I want to 
evaluate a common stereotype: 
sociology discovers the obvious, 
because anyone with good com- 
mon sense can predict how and 
why people relate to each other. 
Sociologists Paul  Lazersfeld 


tested the validity of this asser- 
tion. He asked a representative 
sample of the American public 
questions about soldiers from 


ty to make his presence known. 
No issue was brought up in these 
- sessions without an insightful, 
important interjection by 
Jimmy. This is -yet another 
crucial component of being a 
leader: presence. 
Steven Manchel 
1981-1982 Chairman 


Dean’s Representative 


UVM Nuclear Freeze 
Referendum 


To the Editor: 

You are no doubt aware of 
the growing movement to freeze 
nuclear arms production. We at 
the Vassar Progressive Union, a 
forward thinking student organi- 
zation, are staunchly in favor of 
such a freeze. 

Throughout the 1982-83 
academic year, our efforts have 
focused on raising the awareness 
of the Vassar community to the 
danger posed by nuclear wea- 


pons and particularly to the 
arms policies of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


This year, the culmination of 
our efforts will be our inclusion 
of a Nuclear Freeze Referendum 
on the all-campus government 
ballot. 

Several other colleges have 
sponsored such _ referendums. 
Our hope is that a coalition of 
colleges will publicly announce 
their stance on nuclear arms 
buildup, thus attracting national 
press coverage and alerting the 
general public to the concern 
common to America’s college 
students. We urge you to join us 
in sponsoring an anti-nuclear 
referendum. Enclosed is a copy 
of our proposal. We enthusias- 
tically solicit your questions, 
suggestions, or comments. 

The time is right. Solidarity 
among students is crucial. 
Sincerely, 
The Vassar 
Progressive 
Union 
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previous wars. Consider the 
generalizations perceived by the 
American people as “well 
known” because they used com- 
mon sense to formulate them: 
men from rural backgrounds 
were usually in better spirits 
than soldiers from city back- 
grounds (after all, they were 
more accustomed to hardships 
and the outdoors); Southern 
soldiers were better able to stand 
the climate in the hot South 
Seas than northern soldiers (of 
course southerners were more 
accustomed to hot weather); 
Black southern soldiers preferred 
southern to northern white 
officers (they knew who they 
were dealing with); as long as the 
fighting continued men were 
more eager to be returned to the 
U.S. than they were after the 
German surrender (you cannot 
blame soldiers for not wanting 
to be killed). Do you agree with 
these common sense explana- 
tions? I know I don’t, but, based 
on “common sense” the reader 
would probably agree. Before 
you can answer that question 
you really must know how the 


* 
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soldiers viewed things. This is 
the second part of Lazersfeld’s 
study, and where the sociology 
comes into play. He asked a 
representative sample of these 
American soldiers about their 
views and compared them with 
the generalizations perceived by 
American people. His findings 
showed that the soldiers’ views 
were the exact opposite. Lazers- 
feld used a scientific approach 
that objectively measured the 
true feelings of the soldiers. 
Instead of only relying on 
common sense, a_ scientific 
method uncovered behavior that 
wasn’t expected or obvious. 

The survey is the first step 
in objectively measuring a whole 
array of human activities. Just. as 
Paul Lazersfeld used survey tech- 
niques in ascertaining the 
soldiers’ views, the survey assists 
businessmen in their quest to 
find out whom and where their 
customers are. Surveys help 
market researchers discover cus- 
tomer preferences now, their 
future preferences, and_ their 
location. The important point, I 
think, is that Paul 


Lazersfeld 


was the “inventor” of survey 
techniques and he was a socio- 
logist. 

In short, the behavior of 
human beings is not obvious — 
and sociology helps uncover this 
fact through objective scientific 
study, 

It is time to look at a 
different way sociologists help 
this large chunk of Americana or 
the business world. American 
corporations also receive vital 
information from a specialized 
sociologist called a demographer. 
Birth and death, marriage and 
divorce, birth control, sickness 
and health, the movement of 
people from the farm to the city 
and from the city to the suburb, 
the aging of the population — 
the demographer studies all of 
these human activities. She is a 
scientist who studies the size and 
characteristics of human popula- 
tions and how they change. 

A demographer is not con- 
tent to know only how many 
people there are, but also what 
parts make up the whole: the 
number of men and women, 
young and old, married and not 
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married — to mention but a few. 
Through examples of two cor- 
porations, General Motors and 
Prudential Life Insurance, we 
can understand the importance 
of demography. Demographers 
are employed by General Motors 
to figure out future household 
size in order to determine the 
demand for different types of 
cars. GM wouldn’t know how 
many small, midsized, and 
family cars to produce without 
this information. Prudential Life 
Insurance needs to know at what 
rate people die in order to 
calculate the prices for a “piece 
of the rock.”” Demographers help 
businesses maximize profits by 
contributing vital information in 


their determination of the 
supply and demand for their 
products. 


By no means have I depict- 
ed all the useful aspects, the 
“worlds”? of sociology, through 
these few examples. Also, assum- 
ing everyone shares my enthu- 
siasm for this field is unrealistic. 
But most people can at least see 
the usefulness of sociology in 
our lives, 23 
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REWARD 


Here’s your chance to track down a great taste and 
cash in on some exciting prizes! 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of this dangerously delicious case 


of Labatt’s 50, missing from the Frostbite Saloon in Northern Canada, 
will be eligible for a $300 CASH REWARD. 


The mystery location refers toa hypothetical off campus location 


Authorized by Sgt. Friendly of the 
Northwest Mounted Police 


gh fee 


Warning: 


for clues. 


The dreadful cads responsible for 
this terrible crime may be using this 
very newspaper for their despicable 
activities, so keep your eyes open 


Must be of legal age to participate 


Labatt’s 5OAIle. 
The Canadian change of pace. 


and not an actual Labatt's 50 case or any facsimile, Contest void where prohibited by law. Contest closes March 25,1983. 


: Imported by 
Labatt Importers, Inc., 
Amherst, NY 


Full details and entry forms available at participating retailers. 
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FIG T= ON CAMPUS STUDENTS VOTE FoR] 
IRA PRESIDENT 


IRA VICE PRESIDENT GOVERNING AFFAIRS 
IRA VICE PRESIDENT OF SERVICE AFFAIRS 


MONDAY, MARCH 21 AND TUESDAY, MARCH 22 


BRING YOUR UVM 1.D.! 


Living/Learning Dining Hall 5-7 p.m. McAuley Dining Hall 5-7 p.m. 
Harris /Millis Dining Hall 5-7 p.m. Waterman Dining Hall 3- Jeng 
Simpson Dining Hall 5-7 p.m. Bailey-Howe Library 522 1paa. 


oe IRA SPONSORED PROGRAMS 


IRA is sponsoring this program in cooperation with Residential 
Life. Through this program an on campus student can take his/her 
professor to dinner in a dining hall for free. For more information 
talk to any Residence Hall. main desk secretary. 


WHISTLESTOP 
IRA in conjunction with SA, Panhellenic Council and WORC is 


sponsoring this crime prevention program. The main goal of this 
program is to promote student safety on campus as well as in the 
big city. The program will begin the week of April 10. 

IRA JUDICIAL TASK FORCE 

The IRA Judicial Task Force reviewed judicial policies concerning 

the severity of violations and fire safety. The Task Force made 

policy changes and recommendations to the Dean of Students. 


HOUSING PROPOSALS 


The IRA Housing Committee made recommendations to the 
Department of Residential Life concerning proposed housing 
changes. All of our recommendations were approved by Residen- 
tial Life. Next semester these changes will be implemented. 


IRA COPIERS 


No more long walks to the Library! A new copier has been installed 
in Wing Hall and one will be installed soon in Harris-Millis Com- 
mons. Only a nickel a copy! 


i 
IRA SUPPORTED 
ONGOING EVENTS | PAST EVENTS WE HAVE 
Red Square Affair-April 23 HELPED SPONSOR: FUTURE/ONGOING PROJECTS 
East Campus Air Band Contest- Oktoberfest IRA Fire Safety Program 
March 19 Winterfest Residence Hall Bill of Rights 
IRA Films * Caddyshack IRA Caberat 


Student input into tele- 
communication changes 


* Raiders of the Lost Ark 
* The World According to Garp 
Spring Fling 
IRA Leadership Recognition 
Banquet 


RESIDENTIAL STUDENTS GET INVOLVED! 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 


Kevin Jones, IRA President 
im Olean, IRA Vice President of Governing Affairs 
Cassie Bell, IRA Vice President of Service Affairs 
IRA Office — Harris-Millis Commons — x3454 
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And many other individual hall 
fund requests 


By Stephen Kelly 

While agreeing in principle 
to support the Billings Renova- 
tion Plan, to advocate the 
pass-no pass option, and to 
oppose the Faculty’s Curriculum 
Revision Proposal, the eight 
Student Association (S.A.) pre- 
sidential and _ vice-presidential 
candidates proposed  substan- 
tially different platforms to 
address the need for more 
student involvement in the S.A., 
more school-centered spirit, and 
better student advising. Speaking 
at the first of two S.A. spon- 
sored open forums (the second 
will be held Sunday, March 20, 
at 8:00 p.m, in Billings North 
Lounge), the teams of Sandy 
Ahlstrom and Tory Riley, Mark 
Mermel and Michael Meyers, 
Erik Stavrand and Bob Brown, 
and Michael Pratt and Jeff 
Gianelli outlined their plans for 


restructuring and _ redirecting 
S.A. activities. 
Speaking first, Ahlstrom 


and Riley called for the creation 
of an S.A. task force to examine 
how the issues of federal finan- 
cial aid, draft registration, the 


Equal Rights Amendment, and~ 


the presidential elections affect 
UVM students. Ahlstrom and 
Riley also argued for the crea- 


ry t 
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L-R: Mark Mermel, Mike Meyers, Bob Brown, Erik Stavrand, Jett Gianelli, Mike Bares | 
front: Sandy Ahlstrom, Tory Riley. 


tion of- a University-wide peer 
advising program based on the 
model used in the schools of 
Agriculture and Education. And 
despite objections of financial 
infeasibility, (the project would 
cost nearly six thousand dollars), 
Ahlstrom and Riley said they 
would publish a bi-weekly news 
letter to better inform the 
students of S.A. activities. 
Through the creation of the task 
force, the peer advising system, 
and the bi-weekly news letter, 
Ahlstrom and Riley said they 
would ‘strive for a more active 
University.” Both Ahlstrom and 


Riley are members of the Rising 
Sun Coalition, and Ahlstrom 
presently serves- as an S.A. 
senator on the Academic Affairs 
Committee. 

Mermel and Meyers divided 
their platform into two sections: 
academics and _ school spirit. 
They argued for the creation of 
an S.A. Referral Center to give 
students better access to Univer- 
sity information. They also 
support the publication of an 
advising booklet, the establish- 
ment of a Freshman Advising 
Seminar, and the continuation 
of the underclassmen honors 


Walter MacAdams, Joanna Rankin (moderator), and Cort Richardson. 


Fate of Nuclear Power 
Debated by Experts 


source is not completely safe 
and it is not risk free.’’ He then 


By Micque Glitman 

Speaking at a nuclear energy 
forum sponsored by the Rising 
Sun Coalition and S.A. Speakers, 
Walter MacAdams, representing 
the Vermont Yankee Nuclear 
Power Plant, and Cort Richard- 
son, from the Vermont Yankee 
Decommissioning Alliance, ex- 
pressed opposing views concern- 
ing the fate of nuclear power in 

Vermont and the world. 
MacAdams discussed three 
main areas of nuclear power: the 
supply, the cost, and the impact 
on safety. “One third of the 
total electrical energy in Ver- 
mont comes from _ nuclear 
power,” he said. His main 
concern in the area of supply 
was the expiration of the Power 
Authority of the State of New 
York’s (PASNY) contract. 
MacAdams hypothesized about 
how Vermont could make up 
the 150 megawatts that will be 
_ lost when the PASNY contract 


expires in 1985, MacAdams 
suggested the power would come 
from 1) buying coal from 


Ontario, 2) Burlington’s wood- 
chip plant, 3) in-state Hydro. 
The key to making up this lost 
power, he said, is maintaining 
one-third of Vermont’s power 
coming from the Vermont Yan- 
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kee power plant. 

“Without the power from 
the Vermont Yankee generating 
plant, electric costs would jump 
by 25 percent,” MacAdams said. 
“In 1985, the year after the 
PASNY contract expires, the 50 
megawatts of power that we 
formerly received at 3.1 cents a 
megawatt hour will jump to 5.4 
cents a megawatt hour, assuming 
that the Burlington wood chip 
plant is in full operation and 
that Vermont Yankee is provid- 
ing one-third of the total energy 
need, This would be a 74 per- 
cent increase in cost.” He added 
that the combination of losing 
both PASNY and Vermont Yan- 
kee would cause a 104 percent 
increase in electrical costs. 

MacAdams pointed out that 
nuclear and hydro power are the 
two power sources most insensi- 
tive to inflation. “Every year 
Vermont Yankee is a_ bigger 
bargain because you pay up 
front for the capital cost of 
building the reactor and thus 
only the operating costs are 
subject to inflation,” he said. 

“Risk is a product of the 
amount of damage and the 
number of occurrences of this 
damage,” MacAdams continued, 
“Generating electricity from any 
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quoted the report by _ the 
National Academy of Science 
entitled “Energy in Transition.” 
The study concluded that the 
general public risks a ,.002 
percent increase in cancer from 
nuclear power compared to the 
1 percent cancer increase asso- 
ciated with coal power. 
MacAdams said the probabi- 
lity of a total meltdown of a 
nuclear power plant is one in 
20,000 years, or once in every 


two ice ages, and concluded that 
“national policy should support 
an increase in the use of nuclear 
energy.” 


Richardson opened his pre- 
sentation by stating that he 
disagreed with MacAdams in all 
three areas; “nuclear power is 
not safe, it is not cost effective, 
nor is it necessary. The develop- 
ment of soft energy is dependent 
largely on the political will of 
the nation, not on cost,” 
Richardson said. 

Richardson stated that the 
costs for building nuclear power 
plants have increased dramatical- 
ly, and cited the Washington 

cont'd. on page 10 
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program. Mermel and Myers say 
these proposals will address 
present academic problems. In 
the other half of their platform, 
they propose that football be 
established as an S.A. funded 
club sport. Mermel suggested the 
S.A. must try to rekindle school 
spirit in a UVM football team 
despite the cost of $28,000 
($8,000 from S.A. and $20,000 
from private donations). Mermel 
is presently serving on the S.A. 
Students Activities Committee, 
and Meyers serves on the S.A. 
Finance Committee. 

The team of Stavrand and 
Brown proposed that S.A. Sen- 
ate meetings be rotated around 
campus in area residence halls 
and off-campus fraternity- 


| 


> 
® serves 


& Student 
fee) 


ut 


sorority houses to bring students 
in direct contact with the S.A. 
In addition, they suggested a 
Billings Pub be created to 
provide a financial and social 
alternative for students. Along 
with proposals for an S.A. 
computer, credit for club sports, 
and semester-long S.A. film 
passes, Stavrand and Brown 
hope to “reorient students back 
on campus.” Currently, Stavrand 
as Chairman of the 
Activities Committee 
on the UVM Board of Trustees, 


‘= and Brown is a second year R.A. 
© in Chittenden Hall. 


Pratt and Gianelli intro- 
duced a plan for the develop- 
ment of a University-wide com- 
puterized resource center. Pratt 
explained, “All the information 
about UVM, whether it be about 
courses, about degree require- 
ments, athletic events, ticket 
sales, internships, coop _ pro- 
grams, [should be] included in 
one area; so students can come 
to one place and get the infor- 
mation they need.” Pratt and 
Gianelli outlined additional 
plans to encourage more student 
internships and Coop programs. 
Running with the campaign 
slogan, ‘‘a change for survival,” 
Pratt and Gianelli hope to 
contribute to the role the 
University plays in society. Pratt 
is director of Volunteers in 
Action. ry 


Requested Aid 
to El Salvador 


Opposed 


By Pamela Scanlon 

According to President Rea- 
gan, El Salvador is in need of 
substantially more military aid 
from the U.S. In an announce- 
ment last Thursday, Reagan 
requested $110 million more to 
aid the Latin American country. 
This amount is a_ substantial 
addition to the $26 million 
already approved by Congress. 

There has been much nega- 
tive reaction nationwide to Rea- 
gan’s request. This is no excep- 
tion in Vermont where a chapter 
of CISPES, Citizens in Solidarity 
with the People of El Salvador, 
is vehemently opposed to this 
“dramatic escalation.’ Phil Fier- 
monte, member of the local 
chapter of CISPES, said the 
organization is very much 
opposed to any further “military 
aid”? to El Salvador. He also said 
that there are ways in which 
Reagan can give this additional 
support and bypass Congression- 
al approval. 

In his speech, Reagan did 
say that if Congress did not 
approve his request in full, more 
U.S. military advisors would 
have to be sent to El Salvador to 
train troops. With the additional 
aid these troops could be trained 
in the U.S., a more costly 
method, but one which would 
decrease the number of U.S. 
personnel needed in the war-torn 
country, said Reagan. 


In recent months guerilla 
forces in El Salvador have scored 
numerous victories over the U.S, 
trained government _ troops. 
According to the President, the 
success of guerilla forces would 
increase the threat of commu- 
nism to surrounding countries, 
as well as the Panama Canal, 
Ultimately it would be a threat 
to the security of the United 
States, said Reagan, 


“Reagan thinks this is an 
international communist con- 
spiracy, and has no proof to 
back this up,” said Fiermonte. 
The majority of weapons are 
from the American black mar- 
ket, and no Soviet arms have 
been found in El Salvador 
according to Fiermonte. 

He also said that there are 
no Soviet or Cuban advisors in 
El] Salvador. “Speaking for my- 
self, and not necessarily CISPES, 
I feel this is a big red hoax,” said 
Fiermonte. 

To further support his 
request, Reagan referred to last _ 
year’s election in El] Salvador 
which had a record amount of 
voters. ‘The people who risked 
their lives to vote last year 
shouldn’t have their ballots 
thrown in a trash heap. by letting 
a tiny majority on the fringe 
shoot itself into political 
power,” said Reagan. 

“That’s absurd,” said Fier- 
monte. It has been estimated 
that the opposition has 80 
percent of the people’s support, 
he said. The election signaled 
their desire for change, yet they 
could not voice support for the 
left because they were not 
allowed to participate in the 
election. ‘““‘They had the choice 
between the right and _ the 
extreme right,” said Fiermonte 


about the voters. He also attri- 
buted the record turnout to fear 


and intimidation, saying threats 
were made that if people did not 
have a stamped receipt signifying 
they voted, they would receive 
no paychecks, 

The point of peace is 
“negotiation and political settle- 
ment,” said Fiermonte, “The 
majority of people have been 
exploited and want liberation, 
not communist control,” he 


said, “Eventually they will get 
e 


their liberation.” 


Evaluation 
cont'd. from cover 


“In the case of teaching, we 
find ourselves in a_ traditional 
role,” said Dr. Charles Hill, 
co-chairman of the UVM 
Faculty Affairs Committee and 
Associate Professor of Dental 
Hygiene. “The documented evi- 
dence is usually student and peer 
evaluations, and self-evaluations, 
less commonly. In the case of a 
reappointment, the documenta- 
tion is not that great.” 

The Faculty Handbook 
states, ‘“‘teaching must be evalua- 
ted regularly, and the results of 
such evaluation must be pre- 
sented systematically and con- 
of the week at noextra sidered in all reappointment, 
charge. That’s right! promotion, and tenure decisions 


And we're featuring a (Sec. 223.2).” The Handbook 
different color at each does not suggest criteria for 


I'm speedy, 
I'm more than that...” 


What more could we offer than complete 
printing and copy services? A lot more, for 
instance, our new Color Special! Just listen 


to this... 


For any order you 
place before noon on 
Wednesday we'll print 

it for you in the color 


of our conveniently : Te 
located centers. Just such evaluations. 
give us acallat Len Tashman, co-chairman 


658-1717 or 864-9202 

to find out our colors 
of the week.or come in 
and see us at 


of the Faculty Affairs Commit- 
tee and Associate Professor of 
Business Administration, said 


174 College Street, teaching and scholarship receive 
Burlington or “roughly equal attention.” The 

1 Executive Drive (Off Faculty Affairs Committee 
J gyn meyderton td reviews the documentation or 
Burlington Post evidence of a candidate’s abili- 
Officé). Pick up and ties and then makes a recom- 
delivery available. mendation to the Vice-President 
“I’m quick, I’m of Academic Affairs. According 


speedy, I’m more than 
that, I’m the Heritage 
Copy, Copy Cat!"’- 


to Tashman, the Faculty Hand- 
book standards of “excellence in 
scholarship, publication, and 
service’ are the basis of any 
decision. He went on to say that 
teaching effectiveness ‘“‘was eva- 
luated at the department level.” 
For research, he said “‘a different 
level of documentation was 
required.” 

“In many cases where our 
recommendation is bad, the 
problem is that the documenta- 
tion is weak, not the candidate,” 
Tashman continued. “We must 
see information to back up the 
case. We see documentation 
emerging from the department 
written by the chairman, who 
has the power of presentation in 
the case. If someone wants to 
deceive or mislead us, there is a 


Nuke Forum 
cont'd. from page 9 


Public Power Supply, which had 
planned five units, as a prime 
example of this increase. With an 
seasons to come. Classic initial price tag in the early 70’s 

of $4 billion, it has now 


styling in 16 collectible increased to a $23.5 billion cost 
hues. Sizes S,M,L. $26. for the completion of these 
units, “Seabrook power plant 
was tagged in 1968 for a $960 
million cost, the cost has now 


risen to $5,1 billion and threat- 
ens to rise to $8.9 billion before 
it is completed,” Richardson 
said. “The capital cost for 


nuclear power has risen drama- 
tically while the market for 
nuclear energy has fallen. The 
future of the nuclear industry is 
dead,” 

Richardson added _ that 
“there has not been a single new 
order for a nuclear power plant 


Pure American good looks, 
pure cotton knit, pure POLO... 
to enjoy now, and for many 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burlington 
9:30 - 5:30, Mon. and Fri. ‘til 9 
Visa, Mastercard, Amer. Ex., Mayfair Charge 


chance they will be successful.” 
One teacher who asked not 
to be -quoted remarked that 
teaching evaluations were notor- 
iously inaccurate. He said it was 
not particularly hard to “snow” 
the committees about teaching 
effectiveness. He believed that 
freshmen, sophomores and any- 
one’ taking introductory level 
courses were not in a position to 
determine if a teacher was 
knowledgeable in the field. He 
called for a “formal arrange- 
ment” where colleagues would 
visit each other’s classes. 
Gutman said that “most 
departments in Arts and 
Sciences evaluate teaching only 
one way: through student eva- 


‘luations.”” He suggested that 


graduate students be solicited 
for comments on_ professors. 
“Perhaps outside evaluations 
should be used, if we take 


Former Faculty Standards Committee Chairman, Huck Gutman. 
John Decker 


in the past four years and, in 
1982, 18 out of 50 proposed 
plants were cancelied, In 1981, 
five plants were cancelled in 
New England alone. The trend is 
to cancel,” 

According to Richardson, 
there has been a dramatic 
increase in electrical ‘rates. The 
cost of a kilowatt hour from the 
Seabrook plant, from which 
Vermont has purchased seventy 
megawatts, without its second 
unit built, would be 24 cents in 
the first year, he said, while oil is 
12 cents a kilowatt hour. 

“The Vermont power 
supply and planning by the State 
is dependent on the prospects 
for supply. States could become 
50 percent dependent on nuclear 
power,” Richardson said, 


“The most important point 
is to know what the capacity 
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Arts and Sciences Dean John G. Jewitt. 


Chris Bentley 


teaching seriously. We never 
ask students after the semester is 
over and the pressures of grades 
are over. We ask all our depart- 
ment members to vote on their 
colleagues, but not all are asked 
to visit their classes.” 

Gutman cited some ways 
that teaching evaluations could 
be unrealistically positive. “If a 
teacher is bad with a large class, 
one can say ‘He’s good in small 
groups.’ If he’s bad at advanced 
levels one can say, ‘He’s good in 
introductory courses.’ ”’ 

“We owe it to the candidate 
to get someone who is an éxpert 
in the field to evaluate publica- 
tions; in all cases the candidate ~ 
deserves an objective review of 
his/her scholastic work by some- 
one who is an acknowledged 
expert in the (particular) sub- 
field,” said Jewett. 

“We do expect external 
reviews of publications,” Jewett 
continued. “The department 
people may say they don’t need 
that help. But we need to have 
acknowledged, objective people 
evaluate that work, to provide 
the départment faculty with 
expert, objective advice.” 

Hill said the Faculty Affairs 
Committee’s job is not to judge 
the candidate, but to be sure a 
thorough evaluation has been 
done. “If an independent evalua- 
tion of the publications has not 
been done, the Faculty Affairs 
Committee will recommend 
“No.” All committee recommen- 
dations go to the Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs, who 
makes the binding decision. 

“[ have to provide the 
students with the best teachers I 
can,” said Hill. “That’s my 
personal opinion, not necessarily 
shared by others on the commit- 
tee. I cannot support a weak 
teacher.” 

Gutman said that professors 
were “afraid at this University of 
making evaluations of teachers. 
Somehow, at the department 
level, there is a vested interest in 
pretending they’re all good 
teachers.”” Gutman feels the 
emphasis should be on both 
teaching and research. “In 
almost every department I can 
think of, the best teacher is a 
strong publisher.” o 


factor of a plant is in a given 
year and the stability of this 
power. If an unscheduled shut- 
down or outage occurs the state 
would have to buy power from a 
terribly expensive source.” 
Richardson concluded that 
“there are studies and there are 
studies and I’m sure’ Mr. 
MacAdams and I could match in 
the volume of information that 
supports our position, In the end 
it is up to you which you choose 
to believe.” ' e 
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cont'd. from cover 


- Ajthough initially Coor “did 
not believe it was appropriate 
for the University to pursue this 

- at the court level,’ he eventually 
‘allowed that UVM might con- 
. sider filing a “friend of the court 
brief’ should a. Vermont case 
arise. 

Yale and Harvard univer- 
sities and Dartmouth and Earl- 
ham colleges are all in various 
stages of seeking alternative 
funding sources for non-regis- 
trants. . 

UVM would not active- 
ly seek alternative funding 
sources, “specifically for this 
(non-registrants) because we are 
so low in other funding sources, 
for minority and other student 
groups,” said Coor. 

The Vermont Student Assis- 
tance Corporation Grant and 
UVM’s Restricted/Endowed 
Grant would still be available, 
‘put that money amounts to only 
40 percent of grants available 
to in-state students and 20 
percent of the total cost for 
one year of school. (These 
figures are averages fer a Ver- 
mont freshman 1982-1983.) 

McCree said “The (S.A. 
Student Action) Committee 
could ask to look into alterna- 
tive funding, but it’s not being 
realistic to demand alternative 
financial aid funding sources” 
from the University. The com- 
mittee would consider look- 
ing into alternative funding 
sources itself. 

A bill specifically to repeal 
the Solomon Amendment 
(S122) is presently in the U.S. 


I.R.A. to Hold Elections 


By Terri Johnson 

The Inter-Residence Asso- 
ciation (IRA) will be holding an 
election for next year’s officers 
on March 21-22. The positions 
to be filled are President, Vice- 
President for Governing Affairs, 
and Vice-President for Service 
Affairs. Ray Tanner, current 
Secretary of IRA, is running 
against Robin Dutra, Converse 
Hall’s representative to IRA, for 
the presidency. The candidates 
for the two Vice-Presidential 
positions are running unoppo- 
sed. They are Gail Masciantonio 
for Vice-President of Governing 
Affairs and Many Gill for 
Vice-President of Service Affairs. 
Masciantonio is currently 
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Senate Education Subcommit- 
tee. Staff representative David 
Morse believes “S122 does not 
have much chance of passing. It 
has much surface appeal.” He 
said it is difficult for a Senator 
to endorse it because of the 
implications of endorsing finan- 
cial aid for non-registrants. 
Meanwhile, Senators Staf- 
ford, Pell, Durenberger and 
Hatfield are introducting legisla- 


The _ regulations 
are excessive and 
contrary to congres- 
sional intent. 


tion to the sub-committee that 
will postpone implementation of 
the Solomon Amendment until 


July .1, 1984. Morse said its 
“purpose is to allow federal. 
courts to decide constitution- 


ality and to prevent slowdown 
of financial aid for the 99 
percent who complied.” Morse 
stated that the Education Sub- 
committee is looking for the 
quickest vehicle to*bring the 
postponement before:Congress. 

Confusion also surrounds 
the bureaucratic implementation 
of the Solomon Amendment. 
“The regulations call for some- 
thing that is not entirely clear,” 
said Coor. “What actually will be 
required for registration certifi- 
cation?” 


MaAuley Hall’s IRA representa- 
tive and Gill is Mason Hall’s 
representative. 


The election is not a battle 
over issues as the S.A. elections 
are, and the candidates are not 
running on certain -platforms. 
Rather, they are all interested in 
establishing a strong organiza- 
tion to “improve the campus 


environment,”’ as Dutra said. 


The president of IRA over- 
sees the executive board and 
advises the various committees, 
He or she is IRA’s chief repre- 
sentative, and meets with admin- 
istrative ‘officials and the Stu- 
dent Association to discuss stu- 
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Tickets are on sale at the Campus Ticket 
Store, Bailey's Music Rooms and the 
Flynn Box Office. For ticket information 
or student and youth discount tickets 
call 656-3085. 
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The Amendment, as passed 


by Congress, asks colleges to get 
only signature certification from 
students seeking aid. The 
Amendment's specific regula- 
tions which were devised by the 


Department of Education, call 
for students to both sign affi- 
davits stating they had registered 
and also provide a letter from 
the Selective Service verifying 
that fact. If a student cannot 
provide the Selective Service 
letter, he would have 120 days 
to gain verification, 


Stafford’s representative 
said “the Department of Educa- 
tion regulations are excessive 
and contrary to congressional 
intent. The regulations place 
colleges and universities in the 
position of enforcing Selective 
Service laws by requiring them 
to verify draft registration.” 


Vermont Students Against 
the Solomon Amendment have 
been. meeting throughout the 
state of Vermont to organize 
opposition to the Amendment. 
Passing information and ideas 
from university to university, 
the group has representatives at 
UVM, Johnson State, Burling- 
ton, St. Michael’s, and Goddard 
colleges. At UVM, the group has 
worked. with the S.A. Student: 
Action Committee to prepare 
the petition and also presented 
evidence before the Student 
Association Senate. The group is 
also considering placing a refer- 
endum before the entire Univer- 
sity on the S.A. presidential 
ballots. opposing the Solomon 
Amendment. e 


dent matters, such as the Univer- 
sity judicial policy. 5 

The vice-president - for 
Governing Affairs is in charge of 
IRA’s judicial task force, which 
offers recommendations to the 
administration on University 
policies such as fire safety and, 
other housing concerns. 

The vice-president for Ser- 
vice Affairs is in charge of IRA 
sponsored activities, * which 
include weekly movies, Spring 
Fling, and refrigerator rentals. 

IRA’s executive board is 
also made up of an appointed 
secretary and treasurer. Each 
dorm and Fort Ethan Allen have 
an IRA representative who 
serves On committees. @ 
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Faculty to Consider 
Curriculum Revision 


By Stephen Kelly 

After nearly three years of 
preparatory debate, the Arts and 
Sciences faculty will consider a 
proposal to revise the Bachelor 
of Arts degree requirements on 
March 24. Written by the 
Faculty Curriculum Committee, 
the proposal outlines plans for 
introducing Foreign . Language 
and Math requirements, the 
establishment of required minors 
for all graduates, and the recon- 
struction of the distribution 
categories. If the motion passes, 
the new curriculum will become 
effective for the entering class of 
1984. 

“Some will see it as a 
reactionary throwback to read-” 


ing, writing, and arithmetic; 
others will see it as a forward 
looking re-definition geared to 
the needs of the eighties,’ said 
Arts and Sciences Curriculum 
Committee Chairman Bill Paden. 
Still others will ‘see it as 
simply a more logical system,” 
said Paden. ““The present system 
is extraordinarily ill-defined in 
the distribution 
Just any course will satisfy the 
various ABCD categories.” 

The curriculum proposal is 
divided into three sections: 
General Requirements, Major 
and Minor, and _ Distribution 
Requirements. In each area, 
the Curriculum Committee Final 
Proposal calls for extensive revi- 


requirements. 


sion. For General Requirements, 
ine See. soe 8 


The present 
system 1s extraor- 
dinarily. ill-defined 
in the distribution 
requirements. 

_—Bill Paden 


competency 


through. the ‘52 
level, math proficiency through 
the ‘17’ level, and proven 
English skills in a basic ‘‘effec- 
tive writing’ class, The propo- 
sal’s minor requirement would 
make students complete a 15-20 
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to be Explored 


By Lynn Cline 

Sin and love may be differ- 
ent for men than for women and 
a UVM forum sponsored by the 
Cooperative Campus Ministry. 
will debate this issue on April 6 
at 7:30 p.m. in Memorial 
Lounge of Waterman. 

According to Roddy Cleary, 
the Campus Minister for the 
Cooperative Campus Ministry, 
the forum will “bridge town and 
gown as well as different reli- 
gious denominations.” Designed 
to foster informal discussion, the 
forum will be led by a panel of 
two UVM professors and two 


people from the community. 
UVM students are encouraged to 
participate. 

Counseling Psychologist 


Kay Schepp of UVM Counseling 
and Testing Center, Religion 


professor William Paden, Mar- Campus Ministry and Cleary 
| garet Hummel, a local theologian anticipates a good turnout. @ 


credit structured program in a. 


field separate from their major. 
And finally, ‘the old ABCD 
distribution categories would be 
re-divided into Humanities, His- 
tory and Cultures, Social 
Sciences, and Natural Sciences. 
Within these general cate- 
gories, only select courses from 
each department would satisfy 
the* distribution requirements. 
Paden argued “the old system is 
completely indiscriminate by 
allowing any and every kind of 
course within every department 
to count toward distribution; 
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Sin and Love 


By students. For students. 


LETS GO 
BUDGE TRAVEL GUIDES 
y of all student guidebooks 


Ork ete 


One. 


and educator, and _ William 
Cleary, owner of Burlington’s 
ecumenical bookshop Hopkins, 
will present their positions on 
the role of sin and love in males 
and females, 


Cleary explained that 
research in this field has been 
biased in its focus on male 
models of human and doctrinal 
development. The kind of work 
done in psychology and religion 
has used predominantly male 
subjects in research, she said, 
‘and women scholars are chal- 
lenging a lot of norms that have 
gone unquestioned for a long 
time.” She believes the dis- 
cussion will be centered around 
this topic. 

This is the second forum 
sponsored by the Cooperative 


regardless of the level of the 
course, regardless of the content 
of the course.” 

“In category B for example, 
right now we have ceramics and 
logic. Both are ways of fulfilling 
that category. Obviously, ‘it’s a 
kind of miscellaneous category, 


obviously we don’t really care 


about that category.\’ 

Paden claimed — 
distribution ‘system is designed 
to make clear-cut, visible college- 
wide affirmations of the areas 
we would like each student to be 
introduced to.” e 
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— The Houston Post 
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~ YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
"IN THE ARM 


Your BSN means you're a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you re an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


AROUND THE WORLD STUDY 


Kyoto, Bali, Singapore, Benares, 
Nairobi, Cairo, Jerusalem, London. 


Applications are now being accepted for the 1983-1984 Interna 
tional Honors Program. A unique educational experience, the Interna- 
tional Honors Program provides selected university students the excep- 
tional oppoirtunity to study around the world for a full academic year. 

International Honors Program scholars carry a full course load and 
are accompanied by a distinguished faculty. The 1983-84 program will 
explore how the societies listed above represent and interpret their 


cultures to outsiders and to themselyes. 

Participation is open each year to 30 qualified university students. 
Further information may be obtained from Dr. David Shiman, Office of 
Overseas Programs, Living and Learning Center, or by contacting the 
International Honors Program directly. 


INTERNATIONAL HONORS PROGRAM 
Suite 307-96 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02138 
617-491-3120 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
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10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With ID. 


‘GET YOUR PRE-VACATION 
HECK-UP’ 


75 S. Winooski Ave. TEXACO 


Burlington Fe 


Labatt’s 5OAle. 


864-9535 
The Canadian change of pace. \ 


Imported by Labatt importers, Inc, Amherst NY 


_ WE'LL PAY YOU TO GET INTO. 
SHAPE THIS SUMMER. 


YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


If you have at least 
two years of college left, 
you can spend six weeks at 
our Army ROTC Basic 
Camp this summer and earn 
approximately $600. 

And if you qualify, you 
can enter the ROTC 2- 
Year Program this fall and 
receive up to $1,000 a year. 

But the big payoff 
happens on graduation day. 
That's when you receive 
an officer's commission. 

So get your body in 
shape (not to mention your 
bank account). 

Enroll in Army ROTC. 
For more information, 
contact your Professor of 
Military Science. 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 
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SHOPPERS 
Sa Sa a a a a 


% d 7m NR a mec’ t wre Fs : 
7 TT 7 ’ LE 3B 
A COMMISSION IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY UPON GRADUATION FROM COLLEC 
OFFERS. A REAL CHALLENGE AND REAL RESPONSIBILITY. IF YOU ARE A FRESH- 
, MAN OR SOPHOMORE AND YOU ARE NOT PRESENTLY ENROLLED IN OUR PROGRAM 
THE NO OBLIGATION SUMMER CAMP AT FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY, WILL QUALIFY 
YOU FOR ROTC. SEE US FOR MORE INFORMATION AT 601 MAIN STREET, OR 
_ CALL 656-2966. 
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‘‘Practically On Campus’”’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Save Big — We Will Not Pack Them Away!! 
lene of Winter Clearance 


SAVE ON CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


© Sweaters ... all styles — Save 50% 

©@ Flannel Shirts... all plaids — Save 50% 
@ Lined Denims & Chinos — Save 50% 

@ Long Sleeve Knit Shirts — Save 20% 


SAVE ON WOMEN’S ITEMS 


© Sweaters ... all styles -- Save 50% 

® Chamois Shirts — Save 50% 

@ Thinsulate & Down Parkas & Vests —Save 50% 
@ All Denim & Chino Skirts -Save 20% 


AVE ON FOOTWEAR 


@ “Timberland” Boots ... all 6” & 8” 
Closeout $47.95 
@ Duc Shoes ... Reg. 19.95 Now $12.95 
@ “PUMA” Court, Running & Field Shoes 
Save 15% 


SAVE ON MEN’S CLOTHES 


© Button down Oxford Shirts 
by Wrangler — Save $7.95 
Reg. $13.95 Now $6.00 
© Sweaters ... all styles — Save 50% 
©@ Selected Sport & Western Shirts 
Save 30%-40%-50% 
@ Flannel & Chamois Shirts ~ Save 50% 


Now $11.99 


Basic “Dickies for Everyone 


PARLIN CARA 
VALIOATIONS 


TUR BN TORS 
Church Street 
Marketplace 

Burlington 

9-5:30 
Mon. & Fri. 'til 9 


Essex 
Shopping Center 
Essex Jct. 
9-5:30 
Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9 


SKELTON'S 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 


Pearce 
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THE JEANS THAT WON THE WEST ARE STILL 
tz | 7 MAKING HISTORY. 
or over acentury, the 
only way a woman could 
get authentic 501" BlueJeans —_-youll find that the jeans feel extraordinarily comfortable. 
was to buy a pair made formen. stiff, look dark, and are much In fact,the older they get, 
But now, for the first ime bigger than the size indicated. the better they look. 

since 1850, weve started making Buttrust geez mes eres eh one 

those same rugged shrink-to-fit what we tell 


jeans for women. you: after +) 
Same metal buttons on the fly. justthree 


, = Ege : 
, LEVIS? SHRINK-10-FIT. 
Mime BUTTON FLY 501" BLUE expe 


ota 


fabric “breaks in’ to become 
softer, lighter in color, and 


JEANS ARE FINALLY @ 
MADE T0 FIT 
WOMEN! 


Same copper rivets on the front 
pockets and red Levis‘tab’on the 
back et. Nothing has changed 
but the fit. To fit you perfectly. 
PERHAPS THE 
STRANGEST JEANS 
EVER MADE 
BUT, OH, WHAT A FIT! washings, the length, 
What separates 50I's*from waist, hips- eee y ing: ae 
the jeans youre accustomed to shrinks permanently fit like 
wearing is our exclusive "XXX" no jeans you've ever worn. A 
all cotton denim. Inthe store, few more washings, and the 
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* SHRINKS by 
ABOUT NOR IN 0% 
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QUALITY NEVER GOES OUT OF STYLE: 


Apple Mountain 


‘The place for pants on Church St.”’ 
Downtown Burlington across from Penneys. 
“A \ Open Mon.-Fri 9:30-5:30, Mon & Fri til 9. 


BEFORE ‘ 
WASHING (xf 
ont 


AA ecorencenrtoenl s Premera \P beernrrmncr jerome Jr oerereeamaad fy mmr re fer tg 


Crime Reports 


By Maggie Garb 
“Is crime on the rise at 
UVM? That is like asking are 
students getting better grades,” 
said Dave Richard, Director of 
UVM Security. Richard said that 
““neople-related crimes are up” 


while, in general, crime has 
decreased between 1981 and 
1982. 


But the statistics are not 
necessarily representative of the 
number of crimes committed; 
they only state the number of 
crimes reported, and Richard 
says it is difficult to say how 
“valid the reporting structure 
Ss 

According to UVM Security 
statistics, there have been two 
rapes on the UVM campus since 
May of 1979. Roxanne Leopold 
of the Women’s Rape Crisis 
Center says these statistics are 
“really a guess; unless it is 
reported, it never happened.” 

According to Richard, 
“sexual assaults have increased 
nationally, but have not 
increased on campus.”’ Richard 
promotes student awareness so 
that more crime on campus will 
be reported and stopped. 

Security records indicate 
the number of incidents of 
disorderly conduct and _ tres- 
passing has almost doubled. 
Richard said, ‘There are a lot of 
pressures on students, and. stu- 
dents release those pressures in 
disorderly conduct.” 

According to Security, there 
has been a decrease in burglaries 
and sex-related offenses, such as 
grabbing and obscene phone 
calls, Fires have decreased 
almost by half; while larcenies 
have increased in academic and 


Sale! 


SAVE 25 % 


on most baskets 


197 Pearl Street 


879-1763 


Essex Junction, VT 05452 Ho urs: 


and 
have decreased by 7 percent in 
residence halls. 

Richard says that since the 
1980-81 school year, there has 
been a dramatic increase in the 


administrative buildings, 


reporting of crimes. Security 
“switched and improved the 
reporting structure,” he said, 
Crime is now broken down into 
450 categories so that it can be 
better identified and solved. 
According to Richard “what 
prompts someone to report a 
crime is both a confidence level 
in security, and where the 
person lives at home.” If a 
student does not think Security 
is able to solve a crime, they will 
not report it. For example, if a 
student lives in New York City 
and has a bike stolen he might 
be less likely to report it than 
someone from a small town. 


UVM Security, WORC (the 


Women’s’ Organization and 
Referral Center), and dormi- 
tories have set up different types 
of awareness programs to pro- 
vide student information that 
can decrease the possibilities 
of crime, and stress the impor- 
tance of reporting crime. 
“Criminal activity can be 
stopped by the campus commu- 
nity,” says Richard. “There are 
36 people on Security, but if the 
1300 people on campus decide 
they do not want to be ripped 
off, crime can be eliminated.” 
Ninety-nine percent of the lar- 
cenies occur through unlocked 
doors. Says Richard, “Students 
must be aware of where their 
property is and of their sur- 
roundings. Everybody is in this 
together. It must be a total 
cooperation effort.”’ e 
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JUST IN TIME FOR EASTER 


Large selection of: 
* hanging baskets 
* lamps 
* wicker wall hangings 
* planters and the 
perfect Easter Basket 


Mon.- Sat. 
9:30-5:30 


SOLD ONLY BY MAIL. 
PHONE ORDERS 655-1374 


Send $5.00 to: 
Wards Records 
P.0. Box 3408 
Burlington Vt. 05402 


Watch for reviews in the Vanguard Press 


Also THE WARDS AT WRIGHT HALL 
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At a Glance 


Prelaw Colloquium Scheduled at UVM |UVM Professor Named 
Culpepper Fellow 


A Prelaw Colloquium, spon- 
sored by the Center for Career 
Development, Billings Barristers 
(the UVM prelaw club) and the 
Public Education Committee of 
the Vermont Bar Association 
will be held on Saturday, April 
9, from 10:00 to 12:00 noon in 
the Memorial Lounge of the 
Waterman Building. 


Local attorneys from a 
variety of areas of practice will 
speak to students on the nature 
of legal work, as well as their 


own legal education and careers. 
A brief intermission and a 
question-and-answer period will 
enable students to mingle with 
the lawyers and discover more 


about the nature of an attor- 
ney’s work and lifestyle, 


Students from UVM and St. 
Michael’s, Middlebury and John- 
son State Colleges are invited to 
attend. For more information 


contact Mary Nelle Pearson, 
Preprofessional Cou nselor, at 
656-3450. r 


Environmental Alliance Opposes Plans 
for Trash-Burning Plant 


By Anne Adams 


The Burlington’ Environ- 
mental Alliance, a newly 
organized group of environ- 


mental activists, has announced 
their opposition to the Burling- 
ton Street Department’s plans to 
construct a trash-burning plant 
on the city’s Intervale wetlands. 
In a press release dated March 
10, the Alliance outlined their 
reasons for opposition on eco- 
nomic, environmental, and his- 
torical grounds. The objections 
were sent to the State Environ- 
mental Board. 

Much of their concern for 
this new plant derived from the 
detrimental results of other 
trash-burning plants around the 
nation. “Existing trash-burning 
plants throughout the country 
have had a dismal record of 
compliance with existing air 


pollution standards,” said Brian 
Tokar, a spokesperson for the 
Alliance. “After only short 
periods of operation, several 
plants have been forced to shut 
down on account of emission of 
toxic fumes,” 

The press release said exist- 
ing plants have been found to 
emit significant concentrations 
of dioxins — probably the most 
toxic chemical familiar to us 
today. Compounded with the 
dioxin are dangerous emission 


levels of hydrochloric acid, car- 
bon monoxide, heavy metals, 
and sulfer dioxide. The infection 
of these pollutants into the 
atmosphere would create 
inevitable health hazards accord- 
ing to the Alliance. 


The Alliance also holds the 


fear that Burlington will be 


unable to supply the plant with 
adequate amounts of garbage, in 
which case, there would be no 
hope for future recycling pro- 
jects, as the materials that are 
best for recycling are also the 
most efficient for fuel use. 

The Burlington Environ- 
mental Alliance is urging the 
Environmental Board and con- 
cerned citizens to unite and 
prohibit the Burlington Street 
Department’s construction of 
the proposed trash-burning 
plant. 


They propose an alternative 
plant instead, that would use 
recycled paper to produce cellu- 
lose insulation for homes. The 
Alliance also proposes the sale of 
more recycled goods and the 
creation of a more complete 
recycling program. @ 


Dr. Lawrence Kromer, assis- 
tant professor of anatomy and 
neurobiology at the University 
of Vermont, has been named the 
first Culpepper Fellow at the 
university. 


Each year the Culpepper 
Foundation Fellowship Grants 
in the Medical Sciences are 
awarded to three medical insti- 
tutions for a period of four 
years. The $100,000 grant to the 
UVM College of Medicine will 
help fund Kromer’s research on 
the central nervous system 


during the 1984 academic year. 
Kromer’s research focuses 
on the activity within cells that 
regulate the development of the 
central nervous system in mam- 
mals, He has developed a unique 
procedure to implant embryonic 
tissues from the central nervous 
system into the brain. Normally 
brain neurons do not regenerate 
after they-have become injured 
or diseased, but this tissue 
promotes regeneration and 
inhibits scar formation resulting 
in the potential for reversing 
brain injury in adults. e 


CENTRAL MARKET 


3/4 mile passed Canadian Border 
Turn left at flashing light 
PHILIPSBURG, QUE. 


BEER AT REASONABLE PRICE 


BUSINESS HOURS 
Monday Thru Thursday: 8:30 AM to 6 PM 
Friday 8:30 AM to 8 PM 
Saturday 8:30 AM to 5 PM 
Sunday 10 AM to 12 noon 


NIGHT SKIING 
at 
BOLTON VALLEY 


S per person 
per night 


from 7-10 p.m. 
Monday thru Saturday 


Call 434-2131 for Ski Reports 


BOLTON VALLEY 
LODGE 
LIVE 
ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 


No Cover! 
No Minimum! 
Monday 
JON GAILMOR 
Tuesday 
TRACY WOLTERS SOLO 
Wednesday 
GAYDOS WOLTERS DUO 


Thursday 
JON GAILMOR 
Friday 

LARRY BRETTS JUKEBOX 
Saturday 

GAYDOS WOLTERS TRIO 

} Just 25 Minutes from 
| Burlington at the Base of 


the Ski Slopes 
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By Michi Honda 
“Was that cannonfire? Or 
was it my heart pounding?” 


Humphrey Bogart said to Ingrid 
Bergman in the movie classic, 
| Casablanca. Well, my heart does 
not beat like cannonfire but it 


bs ater 


OUT. BEING FOREIGN STUDENTS SPEAK ABOUT 


iheach: you “might think 
- that the International Club is 
only. open to foreign students 


a. and students who are going or 


have been abroad, the Interna- 


tional Club is open to every 
student, and provides an excel. 
tt opportunity to meet new. 
eople from different countries. 


Members are students from 


ind South America. 


The International Club pets 
ogether for. activities such as 
potluck dinners, brunches, pic- 
ics, parties, and slide presenta-_ 
ions. Some of the meetings to 


ke egal to are: 
‘Patrick’s Da 
day, March 18, 9 pm 


rica, Asia, Europe, and North 


does beat pretty fast when I 
approach beautiful girls. Am I 
shy? I just don’t know how to 
treat these nice ladies, 

Coming from Japan, I see 
quite a difference in the relation- 
ships between men and women. 
In Japan, the men and women 
are completely separated from 
each other. Almost all the 
countries in Far East keep to 
these traditional sexual views. 
Therefore, I think orientals are 
shy when it comes to meeting 
the opposite sex, 

The western culture hag 
influenced the Far East signifi- 
cantly, especially in the last 40 
years. Countries in the Far East 
are rapidly dropping their own 
values and cultures to adjust to 
Western culture. 

Male-female relationships 
are not an exception. They also 
have changed tremendously in 
the last 40 years. But nothing 
can change the history. There 
are still many good old tradi- 
tions left. So how do oriental 
students, coming from countries 
steeped in tradition, adjust to 
the western, more liberal, view 
of sexuality? 

To get some answers, I 
interviewed three students from 
the Far East. Their countries are 
located near my country, Japan. 
The first student I interviewed 
came from Thailand, He gave 
me an interesting point of view 
about male-female relationships 
which is similar to mine. 

He said, “Especially in the 
Post-War period, we lost many 
of our traditions. I’m _ only 
twenty years old this year, but I 
can notice the changes in the last 
ten years. The strong Western 
influence is swallowing us. But, 
as you know, my country has a 


Japanese Cannonfire Booming for American Girls 


history of more than 2000 years. 
You can never change the whole 
thing, 

“It is the same in relation- 
ships. Men and women are not 
separated as we used to be, We 
men don’t humiliate females as 
we used to do, But, the principle 
of no “PDA” (Public Display of 
Affection) is still strictly follow- 
ed. You don’t hold a girl’s hand. 
You don’t make out in front of 
the public. These things are still 
done secretly.” 

In sharp contrast to his 
statements were those from a 
junior from Hong Kong. “I don’t 
see much difference in boys’ and 
girls’ relationships here and in 
Hong Kong. Some exist, it is a 
bit more liberal in Hong Kong 
than in the United States. But, 
when it comes to sexual relation- 
ships, they are usually steady 
boyfriend and girlfriend. One 
night stands, these only happen 
in U.S, and Europe.” 

The oriental woman is 
known for her conservative 
views. Typical of these views are 
those held by this oriental 
student. “I was very shocked 
when I first came to this country 
last September. Boys and girls 
are much freer about associating 
with each other. They can talk 
to each other freely and go out. 
That never happened in my 
country. When boys and girls 
reach the age of seven, we are 
totally separated from each 
other. 

“In my whole high school, 
there are only one or two 
couples I knew of dating each 
other. And people talked badly 
about them. 

“All the marriages are 
usually arranged by parents. You 


Exemplifying 


American Ignorance: 


By Nicola Kremer 
with Per Bengsston 

Did you know that there are about ninety 
foreign students at UVM? Have you ever held 
an in-depth conversation with a European, a 
Latin American, an Oriental or an African 
person? 

These questions were among those asked to 
various American students at UVM in an 
attempt to gather their impressions, thoughts 
and feelings about foreign students on campus. 

There is one common complaint voiced by 
the American student with no or little exposure 
to foreigners: the language barrier. Since 
American students only have to complete two 
years of study in a foreign language at high 
school, there is neither interest nor motivation 
to make contact with the foreign student. This 
problem originates in the American educational 
system; many Americans at UVM admitted that 
none of their educators pushed them to pursue 
an interest in foreign affairs and people. 


BEING FOREIGN STUDENTS SPEAK 


Joanne Brasseur, a native Vermonter 
studying to be a nurse, said she has never met a 
foreign student. She explained how she is under 
constant pressure to concentrate on her aca- 
demics, She said that the ‘“‘college experience” 
of the sixties no longer exists, and everyone is 
intent on getting a job. Consequently, many 
important and exciting social interests become 
shadowed by the great educational emphasis on 
career development. Learning about foreign 
cultures and meeting foreign students hasn’t 
really occurred to Brasseur because she feels 
obliged to focus on her future career. 

Brasseur represents a large group of Ameri- 
can students who lack foreign exposure, As a 
result, people such as herself feel apprehensive 
about approaching foreign students and, also, 
Jack the enthusiasm. Though there is curiosity, 
there is no underlying desire to participate in 
matters of an international! nature. 

This attitude is not apparent in Americans 
who have spent time abroad, These students 
share different attitudes towards foreign 
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students and are not uncomfortable in the 
presence of a person from a different culture, 
In fact, this type of American student, due to 
his or her personal. experience, is always eager 
to make contact with foreign students. 

Laurie Labar spent a year in a small village 
in Thailand. She was the only American person 
in an isolated and non-English speaking com- 
munity, She was forced to immerse herself in 
the Thai culture and integrated herself com- 
pletely. 

According to Labar, there is little aware- 
ness of foreign presence at UVM. She feels 
frustrated by this and explains how necessary 
the process of integration is, 

“We’re the hosts. We should try to go out 
of our way to make them feel at home,” she 
said. The only area in which foreign students 
are often integrated with American students is 
in their major studies. 

She said the lack of integration all stems 
from the problem of American exposure to 
foreign influence. As the American students do 
not share the urge to meet foreign students, the 
latter often complain of a sense of isolation and 


alienation. Labar believes that this isolation is a 
common denominator for all foreign students, 
She blames this fact on the American student 
who may come up with a question such as, “Oh 
you’re from Columbia. I hear they live in trees 
there.” 

There is another difference Labar noticed 
from her own experience. She claims that 
non-American families share much closer 
relationships. The divorce rate, for example, is 
not as Outstanding as in the U.S, Moreover, 
friendships between foreign students may often 
entail physical bonds, Labar says this is 
especially the case with Oriental women who 
link arms in public and are not embarrassed to 
show their affection for one another, Labar 


Cont'd on page 19 


don’t get to know about the 


It is sometimes hard to keep 
opposite sex, until you marry.” 


such a sensitive attitude, but | 
still like to keep some of our 
good traditions and our values, 
We can copy and imitate the 
way people in U.S. act but we 
can never be the same. e 


What do you think? Now, 
you know why my face flushes 
and know why my heart pounds 
like a cannon fire, 


By Joshua Prince Ta 
Although the University of 
Vermont campus lacks interna- 
tional cultural diversity, there 
are a number of options open _ 
for those students wishing to see _ 
the world beyond Burlington. lik 
The Office of International stuc 
Students and Overseas Programs ye: 
Liv ye 
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A Foreign 
Perspective 


By Per Bengsston 

An inadequate knowledge of foreign countries is a common 
reason cited by Americans for not going abroad. This is especially 
true when talking about going to a Third World country. A trip to 
Europe is safe because it is not very different from the United 
States and a student can expect few surprises. 

Taking off to Asia or Africa is an alien thought for most of 
the students we talked to, Vacation in London or Paris is the only 
“abroad” most Americans think of. 

“If you can choose between going to a nice place ora place 
with slums and poverty, you'll go to the nice place of course,” 
said one student we talked to. 

Aren’t there any reasons for visiting a country with slums 
and poverty? Take their oil, their minerals, their crops, but not 
their culture — this seems to be the common attitude of Ameri- 
cans towards under-developed countries. 

When a student from a third world country comes to the 
United States though, they are expected to become as American- 
ized as possible, They are expected to leave believing that every- 
thing is in order, 

Americans seem to have a hard time understanding the 
reasons for becoming Africanized, Asianized, or most important, 
de-Americanized, It is still important to learn about different 
cultures by being willing to give up a part of yourself to make 
room for something new, It is an experience all travelers shams 
have, 
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By Wendy Wasp 

Saint Patrick’s Day is upon us once again. Time to break out 
our green clothes, sing green songs, drink green beer, and pee 
green-pee. Now that I am a veteran of two Burlington St. Pat- 
rick’s Day celebrations, I have prepared myself. I bought my 
extra pain reliever, my rolaids and my other ways to spell relief 
when the post paddy pounding hits my head and the green beer 
instills a form of green death on my digestive system. This year | 
decided not to sport a “KISS ME I’M IRISH” button, since last 
year when I wore it, I was chased around by a few mad Irishmen 
who had mistaken me for a pot of gold, and were making plans to 
split me up evenly. 

I really should have not worn the button at all, since I’m not 
Irish, but wearing a “KISS ME I’M ENGLISH” button is a form 
of holiday suicide at this time of year. I actually feel quite 
hypocritical boozing it up and celebrating the glory of the green 
on March 17 because of my ethnic leaning. I should, I suppose, be 
sporting orange, not green clothes, and a bayonette, not a beer 
mug. But I’d rather drink than fight anyday. 

Speaking of green clothes, I don’t have any. I just don’t look 
well in the color. I do have a green mini-skirt, but hesitate to wear 
it because you never know when one of those short leprechauns 
will be lurking around some street corner, ready to look up your 
skirt. Maybe that is what they mean by the luck of the Irish. 

As you can probably tell by now, I’m not really sure how I 
feel about Saint Patrick’s Day. Maybe it’s my British blood, or 
maybe it is my fear of leprechauns — but it seems that there is 
something unfair about St. Patty’s Day. Why should we celebrate 
the Irish when we don’t give any other ethnic group the same 
kind of treatment. I mean, we do not give a parade down Fifth 
Avenue in New York City for Saint Luigi. Perhaps this is an area 
where Affirmative Action is needed. 

There must be some reason why the Irish get this special 
treatment. Since it’s not for their potatoes, it must have some- 
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thing to do with their rebellious nature (hence the title of The 
Mad Irishmen). 


— 


Well, if this is the reasoning for the special treatment, then 
again I say that St. Paddy’s Day is unfair. Take a look at the 
Middle East, if those people aren’t rebellious, I don’t know who 
is. And what about the Hindus and Moslems in India, their 
fighting certainly matches the Catholics and the Protestants in 
anger and magnitude, | 

Why don’t we give them a holiday, Could it be that no one 
has come up with a plan or a name for such a holiday. Well, the 
search is over. I have taken it upon myself, martyr that I am, to 


plan such a holiday. You see, it is my plan to have a week long 
celebration for these rebellious groups. We could call it Saint 
Rebellion’s Week, 

But how could we celebrate the Arabs and the Indians? We 
toast the Irish with green beer, but what do you toast an Arab 
with? Camel’s blood? Well, the Arabs seem to celebrate with their | 
harems, and the Indians seem to do it Gandhi-style — fasting. | 

That’s it! I’ve got the schedule for the First Annual Saint | 
Rebellion’s Week. We can start off with two days of drinking, 
eating and peeing green beer. The green bender could be followed 
by a few days with the harem. Such extra-curricular activity is 
well complemented by the male-female ratio here at UVM. It 
might even mean a first “date for some of us UVM co-eds. Well 
anyway, after all this frivolity and merriment, we could finish off 
with a much needed fast, 

All this talk of next year’s plans makes me lose my enthu- 
siasm for this year’s plans. In fact, I’d just forget about going 
downtown altogether, except that my Human Sexuality Dis- 
cussion Group (often referred to as Group Sex) is meeting down- 
town. I think the topic will be lines used for pick-ups. I can think 
of two right off the top of my head: “Kiss me, I’m Irish,” and 
“Try me, I’ve got the luck of the Irish.” e 
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Rothwell Mirrors His. 


PROFILE 


By Nick Bellamy 
People often wonder what is 
going on in 104 Old Mill on 
Friday mornings as they hear a 
booming, “To Be or Not To Be”’ 


coming from the classroom 
below. Complaints about the 
noise have come from. the 


Political Science Department up- 
stairs when 104 turns into the 
Globe playhouse. It is not 
members of the Royal Shakes- 
peare company visiting UVM, 
though, it is English professor 
Kenneth Rothwell, or one of his 
English 116 students taking on 
the role of Hamlet, King Lear, or 
some Other Shakespearean hero. 

It is doubtful that one will 
find another course at UVM that 
comes close to Rothwell’s. A 
unique manner of teaching along 
with his dynamic personal style 
and expression are what makes 
Rothwell’s course so unusual. 
His manner of teaching Shakes- 
peare illustrates that the works 
of the famous playwright have in 
them something for every type 
of person: English major, busi- 
ness major, or liberal arts stu- 
dent, 

Rothwell has been teaching 
at UVM since ]970, before 
which he was a professor at the 
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Mark T. Keydel D.D.S., 
nounce the opening of his family dental 
practice at 48 Colchester Avenue, 
Burlington (across the street from the 
Fleming Museum.) Day and evening hours 


by appointment. 864-0353. 


PRE-VACATION SALE! 
All RayBan sunglasses 20% off 


suggested retail price! 
Week of March 21-25 


“Ambermatie’ 


sunglasses by Bausch & Lomb 


Like having three pairs 
instead of one. 


These are the famous sunglasses by Bausch & Lomb that 
change color and density to help you see better in any 
weather, any light condition, all year round. They're like 
having three pairs of sunglasses instead of one. 

On overcast days the lenses are light amber to improve 
contrast, sharpen details and cut through haze. 

In warm bright sun they darken to just the right shade of 


On cold bright days they turn a dark gray-brown, giving 
extra protection from intense direct and reflected glare 

In this remarkable way, Ray-Ban Ambermatic 
sunglasses are always the right sunglasses. Right for any 
weather, right for any sport or outdoor activity 

Stop by today and see the one pair of sunglasses that's 


University of Kansas. It was at 
Kansas where he first had the 
opportunity to teach a course in 
Shakespeare, and since then he 
has found Shakespeare “‘increas- 
ingly attractive.”” When asked 
when and how he_ became 
interested in the works of the 
playwright, Rothwell responded: 
“As far back as I can remember, 
I have always loved Shakespeare 
because his works represent the 
greatest challenge in literary 
practice, When I finally realized 
how inexhaustible he was, I 
discovered I could spend a 
lifetime studying him and it 
would be eternally rewarding.” 


Rothwell believes _ that 
Shakespeare has something to 
say to everyone who is willing to 
listen to his plays or read them, 
The language and style is an 
intellectual challenge, but it is 
more accessible than people 
think. He points out that 
“Shakespeare’s plays mirror 
every aspect of the human 
experience — love, family rela- 


tionships, - ambition, _ business, 
politics, law, indecisiveness, 
power — they are all in his 
plays.” 


is pleased to an- 
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Eascination for Shakespeare 


Prof. Rothwell contemplates power. 

It is with this ‘mirror’ theme 
that Rothwell approaches and 
teaches the works. of Shakes- 
peare, for he believes this is a 
useful device of integration, He 
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workings of power, In every play 
power is there,”’ While these are 
two of the themes that Rothwell 
likes to explore, he says that the 


plays are rich and variable, with 
many themes in them, “Every- 
one tries to say the last word 
about Shakespeare, but the truth 
is that there is no last word.” 
Rothwell’s class is a large 
one, and he divides it into small 
discussion groups “‘to give every- 
one an identity.”’ He sets goals 
for each play. Yet, he says, 
“these goals are never embellish- 
ed because of the nature of the 
class discussion.’”’ He always has 
a format planned for each day, 
but often lets the class take over 
because he believes that each 
individual’s insight is important 
in learning the plays. He has 
written his own book called 4 


3 Mirror for Shakespeare, which 
‘S tions on each play, to serve as a 

© point of reference for the plays. 
2} 


contains comments and ques- 


In his class there are three 


a teaching interns, and they serve 


is also “obsessed” with the 
theme of power in the plays. He 
says, “Shakespeare is described 
as having a ‘gentle will’ but I 
believe he was obsessed with the 


to “critique what I do, point out 
the problems, preserve the stan- 
dards, suggest approaches, and 
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frankly speaking 


By Frank Pularcheck 
I am an empiricist when it 
comes to making decisions. I 
gather information, analyze it, 
carefully weigh costs and bene- 
fits, and assess alternatives. Then 
I flip a coin. 


I used this decision-making 
process today. Based on the 
available information, I conclu- 
ded heads would be an interest- 
ing subject to address. 

History is full of heads. In 
fact, historical events are usually 
the result of actions coming to a 
head. Historians studying these 
events increase our knowledge of 
the future. By looking back to 
the culminating point of action, 

‘they help us understand what 
possibly lies ahead. 

History makers often use 
heads. Christopher Columbus 
used the head many times when 
he crossed the Atlantic Ocean 
and discovered America. George 
Washington, head of the Con- 
tinental army, perched himself 
on the head of a dorry for a 
portrait painting. Then - he 


flipped a coin into the river. It _ 


came up heads. You know what 
happened next. Spike driving 
railroad man, John Henry, used 
the head of a hammer to build 


our country’s railroads. And Mr. 
Borden used his head of cattle to 
found a milk-making empire. 

Few historic figures, how- 
ever, used their heads. There are 
exceptions. King Arthur’s head- 
less round table was the result of 
a leader using his head. John 
Heywood used his head when he 
wrote, “two heads are better 
than one.”’ 

But on the- average, history 
makers tend to lose their heads 
more than using them. I am glad 
John Henry did not use his head. 
Had he done so, he would have 
lost his head on the blunt end of 
a steel spike. 

A recent historic event 
suggests the trend of history 
makers using a head, but not 
their own, continues. Ann Bur- 
ford (not to be confused with 
Daisy Hereford, head sow of Mr. 
Borden’s head of ungulates) used 
her position as head of the EPA 
to help business constituents. 
Unfortunately, she didn’t use 
her head when administering the 
allocation of the Super Fund. 

There are also many exam- 
ples of ordinary heads which are 
worth mentioning. There are 
pot-heads, frothy Budweiser 
heads, heads of stairs, head 
winds, and goal scoring heads in 


American Naivete 


soccer. Then there are dead 
heads. 

Dead heads are not disfunc- 
tional, unresponsive, or stagnant 
heads. Nor are they former 
agency secretaries or important 
administrators who died. Dead 
heads are people. 

Dead heads are not uncon- 
scious people. Rather, their 
consciousness is of a different 
sort. I haven’t sorted out what 
that consciousness is yet, but it 
is intriguing. 

Dead heads are stereotyped 
as sprout eating “long haired, 
unwashed, pimply protestors” 
who buy concert tickets through 
the mail. On April 13, we will 
get to see what dead heads really 
look like. The faceless pur- 
chasers of 16 dollar tickets will 
listen to good music amidst 
Patrick’s acoustics. 


I once asked’ a “Clapton 
Head” for the definition of a 
Dead Head, and he said, “a Dead 
Head is anyone who has lost 
their head to the Grateful 
Dead.” I suppose then that I 
could say they have let the Dead 
go to their head. 

I think I’ll head off since 
this article has truly gone over 
my head. ® 
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claims that when she expresses such affection 
here in public, “‘many Americans cringe at us.” 
Apart from this cultural difference, Ameri- 


can students such as Labar repeatedly brought — 


up the problem of American ignorance of 
foreign cultures. Labar remarked that some- 
times Americans are insulted by a foreigner’s 
point of view because they cannot think in 
terms of other countries. America seems to be 
the only visible and real country. 
When asked where they would like to go 
abroad, American students often said Paris or 
‘London. They clarified their answer by ex plain- 
ing how they would love to “‘see the sights” and 
visit all the famous places. This preference 
portrays an interest in foreign places and not in 
foreign cultures and peoples. 
Steve Glover, a non-degree student who has 
_ travelled through various European countries as 


well as one or two African countries, again 


alluded to the fear of foreign languages. He said 
that many American students head for London 
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because they know they can speak English 
there. In general, he finds that Americans, in 


relation to foreign students, “aren’t very 
open-minded about traveling.” 
In conducting this informal survey, it 


struck us that in many cases, the American 
students weren’t able to give us their impres- 
sions, thoughts and feelings about foreign 
students because they didn’t know any, 

This observation points to a problem} there 
is not enough activity on campus for American 
students to interact with foreign students. Most 
students we spoke to had never heard about the 
International Club at UVM, And most students 
voiced a desire that more contact with foreign 
students be promoted, 

Though internationalism is, at times, 
obscured by the national search for jobs, 
American students share a frustrated desire to 
learn about other people’s cultures, 

Nicola Kremer is from Switzerland. Per 
Bengtsson is from Sweden, 
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TOWERR: For Active 


By Joanne Modica 

At this time of the semester, 
selected junior women from the 
University of Vermont campus 
have been going through the 
process for acceptance into 
TOWERR — The Organization 
for Women Exemplifying Rea- 
son and Responsibility. The 
three-year-old group, comprised 
of twelve senior women, is an 
active honorary society, com- 
parable to the men’s Boulder 
Society. The basic qualification 
for TOWERR members is leader- 
ship on campus and/or within 
the Burlington community. A 
maximum of 12 women are 
accepted each spring and it is the 
hope of the present members 
that TOWERR will establish a 
continuity of recognizing colle- 
giate women leaders through the 
coming years, 

Dean of Students Keith 
Miser, who saw the need for a 
women’s honor society, initiated 
the organization in 1981. Since 
then, women have been selected 
for their visible participation in 
activities including varsity 
sports, The Student Association 


Senate, the Board of Trustees, 
sorority offices, ROTC, and 
campus offices. The TOWERR 
women (whose name was 
inspired by the Ira Allen chapel) 
are working to make their 
honor society a resource for 
other university women, espec- 
ially freshmen, who need advice 
on getting involved with UVM’s 
extra-curricular opportunities. A 
reestablishing of Convocation — 
a ceremony with Mortar Board 
and the Boulder Society wel- 
coming freshmen to this campus 
— is also part of TOWERR’s 
plans. “Students here are not 
familiar with honor societies on 
the whole,” said Kris Johnson, 
acting chairperson, ‘“That’s why 


wed like to become better 
known at UVM.” 
Susan Israel, Residency 


Officer with the Dean of. Stu- 
dents Office, is an advisor, along 
with Corinne Richard, for this 
organization. She stresses that 
‘TFOWERR, = “fis: not’. just “an 
honorary group, but a work- 
oriented group, These women 
would like to offer something to 
the University.”” That something 


= 
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is taking the form of scholar- 
ships that will be awarded to 
sophomore women. Right now, 


much of the footwork is still 
being done. ‘“We’re soliciting 
from women owning and/or 
operating businesses in the 
greater Burlington area,” ex- 
plained Helen Wallingford, a 
senior Accounting major. “‘And 
our goal is to offer two $250.00 
scholarships.” The criteria for 
receiving these scholarships was 
described by member Dee Win- 
ter as “women who exhibited 
past leadership and the potential 
for future leadership in the 
UVM/Burlington community. 


They must be active partici- 


pants, We’re looking for the real 
doers.” 

Each spring these women 
send a memorandum to deans, 
directors, chairpersons, and ad- 
visors requesting recommenda- 
tions of junior women who, 
“most fulfill the ideals of 
responsibility, leadership and 
service to UVM.” Nominated 
women are then sent an applica- 
tion and asked to write about 
their three significant contribu- 
tions to UVM and/or the com- 
munity, their activities, as well 
as what they can contribute to 
TOWERR. From these applica- 
tions, the current group select 
the following year’s participants. 

The current ten TOWERR 
members — Peggy Bennet, Pat 
Donze, Cathy Jamula, Kris John- 
son, Dorcas Reilly, Kim Rey- 
nolds, Laren Schaechler, Susan 
Tamus, Helen Wallingford, Diane 
Went, Barb Wiese, and Dee 
Winter — have recently solidified 
a very important contact in the 
Burlington area. The Business 
and Professional Women’s Group 
(BPWG), a nationwide organiza- 
tion, is serving not only as 
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TOWERR’s link to the commu- 
nity, but is in the process of 
establishing a yearly scholarship 
which the UVM honor society 
would offer. 


This small group of campus 
leaders expresses much enthu- 
siasm for their young organiza- 
tion. They feel that honoring 
outstanding UVM women had 
been long overdue. Yet, because 
of its young status and self- 


perpetuating nature (twelve 
completely new women _ are 
accepted each spring), 
TOWERR’s visibility is low. 


‘Coming back in the fall was 
difficult,” said Susan Tamus. 
“We had trouble with the 
transition. All of the previous 
members had graduated.” This 
year, however, having recognized 
past mistakes, TOWERR feels 
that the organization is much 
more concrete and prepared for 
the selection process. “They’re 
really in the formative stages,” 
commented Israel. “The women 
were all very new to the job and 
all very busy. But, they managed 
and they did a great job.” 
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provide stimulation. They pro- 


vide an important link between 
the class and myself.” In addi- 
tion to the classes, there are also ~ 
films each week of the ‘plays 
being studied. This provides, “‘an 
interaction between seeing and 
reading the plays. Shakespeare 
has to be considered in both of 
these aspects.’ He also gives the 
students themselves a chance to 
get involved in the production of 
the plays, with each discussion 
group presenting a series of 
scenes from the play _ being 
studied each week. Though the 
class is large, he loves to get to 
know his students. 

Rothwell’s students range 
from English majors to pre- 
meds. “Like I said, Shakespeare 
is for everyone, and it is unique 
in this sense. Shakespeare is very 
much alive in our culture. It is 
like calculus. You should know 
it if you are an educated per- 
son.” 

When asked _about the 
nature and focus of education, 
Rothwell responded: “It is cycli- 
cal, and responds to the realities 
of the market place.’’ He has 
found that while the focus of 
education may shift from liberal 
arts to applied sciences and back 
again, there have always been a 
core group of students interested 
in the humanities. “These. people 
do not have to adjust their lives 
to the marketplace. The life of 
the artist has never been easy, 
but it definitely has intrinsic 
value. Believe it or not, there are 
more English majors at UVM 
today than ever before.”’ 

In addition to teaching, 
Rothwell serves on various pro- 
fessional organizations, including 
the Shakespeare Association of 
America and the New York 
Shakespeare Society. He attends 
meetings and presents papers to 
these organizations regularly, 
and he finds this very valuable to 
his teaching. “It is very impor- 
tant to talk to peers. It is not a 
digression from teaching at all, 
for it sharpens you as a teacher, 
Every time I attend one of these 
meetings, I learn something new, 
and this spins off on my stu- 
dents.” 

Speaking specifically of the 
class itself, Rothwell says, 
“Teaching this class means 
everything to me. It is a spiritual 
experience. It is my whole 
life.” e 
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French House 

Freshman University 


German House 
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Holography 

Integrated Humanities 

Learning About Aging: An 
Intergenerational Program 

L/LC Writing Lab 

Making Drama From History 

Pottery 

Research Strategies and Processes 

Responding to the Nuclear Threat 

Spanish Translation Workshop 

Vermont State Parks 

Wholistic Approach to Wellness 

Women and Their Critical Life Choices 
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Faculty Program Director(s) Phone 


Prof Brian MacPherson x2526 
Prof. Janet Brown x2044 
Prof Herbert Leff. Mary Ellen Fortini x2670 
Prof William Nedde x3075 
Prof Andre Seneca] x3196 
Dean Nobie Emmanuel, x3380 

Prof. John Clarke x4174 
Profs, Heike Doane, Wolfgang Meider x3430 
Gail Salzman x4158 
Prof John Perry x4149 
Profs. Richard Sugarman, Thomas Simone x3080 
Prof. Armin Grams x4050 
Prof. Kathy Skubikowski 1-388-3605, x3056 
Prof. Herbert Propper x2095 
Joan Watson x4150 
Prof. Robert Lawson x3160 
Prof. David Conrad x2030 
Prof. Louis Ugalde x5196 
Prof. Larry Forcier, Edward J. Koenemann x4280 
Barbara Jordan 658-6715,.x4050 
Profs, Martha Knight, Susan Brody- Hasazi, X2936 


Eloise Rathbone-MeCuan 


Program 
Afro-American Studies 
Artistic Photography 

Art History & Civilization 
Christian Lifestyles 
Cycling 

Dance 

Dimensions in Glass 
Dragon's Tales’ 

Emergency Medicine 
Folklore and Crafts of Early New England 
Instrumental Performance 
Integrated Health Care 
Musical Theatre ~ 
Noah's Arc 

Radio Operations 

Science Fiction and Fantasy 
Shakespeare 

Silent Company 

Unspoken Language 
Wilderness Sports 
Vegetarian Nutrition 


Student Program Director(s) 
Leslie Collins, Heidi Wilson 

Dawn Low 

Michael Melia 

Judy Stephan 

Martin Lele, Melanie Atsales 
Rebecca Dietzel, Priscilla Letorney 
Scott Noyes 

Garrett Mead 

Todd Parilla, Melinda Kelley 

Roy Hemmat, David Wells 
Sandra Milne, Bill Patton 

Kim Swasey 

Imelde Conste 

Wanda Caler, Linda Crockett 
Ben Indek 

Kathy Lofmark, Tom Schwendler 
Diane McVeigh 

Mike Sortino, Paul Cooley 

Cathy Maguire, Sheila Voyer 
Hugh Rose, Mark Waslick 
Jeanie Sumrall, Tracy Hessel 
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By Heather Graham 

The road to success for 
visual artists is uncertain and 
without guarantees. It is a road 
chosen for reasons other than 
monetary gain, security or 
power; one becomes an artist in 
order to fulfill the personal need 
for expression. To keep pace 
with today’s artistic trends, an 
artist must be more than profi- 
cient in a certain medium. An 
artist must be sensitive to 
changes within the social cli- 
mate, and must exhibit his or 
her works within that environ- 
ment. 

For an artist who has yet to 
develop a _ reputation, oppor- 
tunities to exhibit are sometimes 
difficult to obtain, In realization 
of these difficulties, the Student 
Arts League (SAL) has put its 
office space to good use this 
semester. Located on the second 


floor of Williams, the SAL 
Alternative Space offers an inti- 
mate . environment for one- 


person exhibits, 

In the past two years, the 
Francis Colburn Gallery, third 
floor Williams; served as exhibit 
space for visiting artists. Last 
semester, the Gallery had two 
student programs: the Open 
Student Show and a Juried 
Student Show. Yet these shows 
provided no opportunities for 
individual student exhibits, 

The SAL, in addition to 
providing a chance for UVM art 
students to cope with the 
aesthetics of a relatively small 
space, offers essential commen- 


Pete T 


By Gordon Jones 

“This is a valuable Pete 
Townshend recording... one of 
the very rare recordings of Pete 
Townshend alone, unaccom- 
panied, by himself on his gui- 
tar.” This intro to “So Sad 
About Us,’ Scoop’s opening 
piece, may sound a bit gratui- 
tous if you haven’t read the 
song’s liner notes. When you 
do, the words become amusingly 
prophetic because they were 
spoken on a 1966 demo tape, 
this before Townshend and The 
Who were recognized as among 
the primary shaping forces in 
rock music. 

The double album Scoop is 
a motley collection of Town- 
shend’s musical experiments 
spanning the nearly twenty years 
between early Who and his latest 
solo ventures. Some of the songs 
are dated period pieces that 
never saw the light of day until 
now while others are the raw 
original recordings that were 
destined to become Who classics. 
Still others, like the one minute 
piano version of “(It’s a long 
way to) Tipperary,” are simply 
studio larks. 

Recording has always been 
Townshend’s hobby as well as 
his work. The recent turn-over 
of his lifestyle has given him 
more time to indulge, and his 
interest has only 
“Making demos is where I find 
peace, and sometimes a feeling 


of prayer,’ he writes on the, 


inside of the album’s jacket. 
Most of the songs presented 
are previously unheard of. Some 
are included because they mark 
a period when he was experi- 
menting with a new instrument 
or recording technique. Some 
are Who rejects or material that 
he never previously had an 
outlet for, Townshend himself 
explains Scoop as “‘a fine exam- 
ple of how home recording 
produces mood and music, inno- 
cence and naivety.” But it’s the 
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Student Arts League: 


increased, ' 


tudent Exhibitions 


tary and exposure for the artist. 
Within the room, there is a 
comment board, More impor- 
tantly, however, the space is a 
meeting place for dialogue. 

There was an immediate 
response on the part of art 
students to occupy the space, 
The weekly exhibits were initia- 
ted by Bonnie Daley’s “Self 
Portrait,” a collection of Daley’s 
drawings, poems, and a multi- 
media self-portrait constructed 
of a plaster cast face, suit jacket 
and balloons, Kit Patten filled 
the room the following week 
with an interesting commentary 
on the room’s space and -an 
individual’s relationship to it. 
Through Patten’s vertical synthe- 
sis of white planks and blue 
string, the would-be exhibit goer 
was virtually excluded from 
entry into the room, 


Recently, Lita Murphey and 
David Wilson exhibited, on Feb- 
ruary 28 through March 4 and 
March 7-11, respectively, Both 
artists displayed six works, but 
achieved very different moods. 
The energetic ambiance which 
Murphey created in her exhibit 
was dictated by her strong use of 
color and texture. An older 
student, and mother who 


inclusion of the original demos 
to such Who classics such as 
“Behind Blue Eyes,” “‘The Magic 
Bus” and Quadrophenia’s ‘“‘Love 


Reign O’er Me”’ that will make 
this album sell, if it does. 


In the liner notes Town- 
shend admits to being mystified 
by the success of songs like 
““Squeezebox”’ (“recorded for 


decided to continue her educa- 
tion in art, Murphey graduated 
from UVM in December, She is 
currently enrolled in a painting 
course, 

In four of her six paintings, 
Murphey used rope to combine 
elements of primitive and 
modern art, with references to 
her native Chile, Rope is appro- 
priate as both a unifying element 


and an ancient implement; the - 


paintings explored different aes- 
thetic and symbolic possibilities 
of rope. 

One composition focused 
on a woven, macrame-like square 
which in turn served as a paint 
surface. A*semi-circle of closely 
positioned twine provided the 
medium for a primitive, earthy 
painting of dark browns which 
included three-dimensional tem- 
ple structures and stick figures. 
The contrast between twine and 
super-imposed paint seemed to 
emphasize an underlying force 
or energy. In another piece, 
Murphey used an inch thick 
rope to create, in essence, one 
surface from two distinct can- 
vases, while allowing the rope to 
assume its natural coils in the 
space between the canvases. 
Upon this varied surface, Mur- 
phey depicted the reflections of 


beautiful in its scaled down 
demo form. Although most of. 
the demos, such as “Bargain” 
(also from Who’s Next) contain 
drum, bass and _ synthesizer 
tracks, “Blue Eyes’ is only 


Townshend’s voice and. acoustic 
guitar. “The band later added a 
passion and a fire that really 
made it blossom...,” he says of 
the song. While the range and 


a night time boating scene, 
mirroring the image both hori- 
zontally and vertically. 

The’ mystical element in 
Lita Murphey’s work stems from 
.an awareness of her own roots, 
and her interest in Incan and 
Aztec civilizations.. The excite- 
ment of her paintings relates the 
mystical aura of these civiliza- 
tions to a mystical consciousness 
in modern culture. 

Wilson, in his show last 
week, presented a less historical, 
more immediate approach to the 
sociability of art. While Mur- 
phey’s exhibit was revealing in 
its central focus, Wilson’s pre- 
sented two. different aspects of 
an artist’s work. One wall of the 
room was. occupied by a large, 
horizontal canvas presenting 
numerous faces and two ducks 
in diagonal corners. Although 
inspired in part by doodling, this 
was a serious work. It power- 
fully confronted the spectator. 

Across from this wall, three 


works contrasted the  two- 
dimensional surface. Definite 
angles and color contrasts 


between warms and cools coun- 
tered the rectangular properties 
of the exhibit’s other impressive 
painting. Wilson handled his 
medium in this work -with 


end’s Sketch 


Townshend’s moderately  suc- 
cessful solo albums show that he 
has a capable voice as well as 
material to’ express that The 
Who asa vehicle cannot carry. 


The liner notes list year-by- 


year the progressions Town- 
shend has gone through while 
pursuing his recording 


work/hobby. In 1964 he was 


Pete Townshend and his surviving guitars. 


fun and as a poorly aimed 
dirty joke... recorded by The 
Who to my disbelief.’’) and “The 
Magic Bus,” which he describes 
as “a voodoo-dub-freak-out of a 
nothing song that was destined 
to become the most requested 
live song for The Who along with 
“Boris the Spider”’.,. It’s the silly 
songs they like. Daft Punters.” 
“Behind Blue Eyes” sounds 


power of Roger Daltry’s voice 
add to the magic of the great 
Who songs, still the appeal of a 
talented artist such as Town- 
shend performing his own mater- 
ial offsets any shortcomings in 


his delivery, His understated 
version of “Won't Get Fooled 
Again” captured at the first 


Secret Policeman’s Other Ball is 
one of that record’s highlights, 


using a pair of mono. tape 
machines set up over his parents’ 
house. Today he can pack a 
suitcase sized Portastudio with 
him wherever he goes, In _ his 
quest for newer and_ better 


sound effects, Townshend has 
resorted to trying everything 
from his children’s toys to 


ultra-modern synthesizers, an 
instrument that the experimen- 
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confidence. The 


bold-stroked 
two prints which accompanied 
this painting embodied a similar 


angular orientation, although 
they too dealt with issues of 
empty space and _ various 


mediums within single works. 
Interested in a _ non-elitist 
approach to art, Wilson values 
public response, and acknow- 
ledges that he paints for other 
people as well as himself. The 
two aspects of Wilson’s art in the 
exhibit challenged the canvas 
and the spectator in different 


ways, but both are based on a] 


desire to encourage response and 
involvement. 

Murphey and Wilson 
approach their art with a social 
sensibility. In their respective 
exhibits, each artist dealt suc- 
cessfully with the relationship 
between art and spectator. Lita 
Murphey stirs an ancient energy, 
while David Wilson approaches 


the exact moment of contact]. 


between art and spectator. These 
exhibits were relevant responses 
to the nature and function of art} 
today. 

This past week, the work of} 
Greg -Dawson has been on 
exhibit in the SAL Alternative 
Space. Other student artists who 
will also be showing this semes- 
ter are: Dave Daignault, March 
21-25; Ken Delaney, April 4-8; 
Ted Graf, April- 11-15; Jennifer 
Protas, April 18-22; Dave Stern, 
April 25-28, and Nonie Brady 
from May 2-6. Stop by and see 
what your fellow students have 
been up to, 


OO 


tal Townshend 
obsessively. 

As interesting as Scoop’s 
music are the lengthy liner 
notes included for each piece, a 
few of. which have already been 
cited. In these, Townshend inter- 
twines the song’s backgrounds 
with those of his ‘life and The 
Who’s. ' 

Townshend claims studio 
work is often a cathartic experi- 
ence. He wrote the “bitter but 
powerful” “Catche, Catche” 
from Face Dances in a hostile 


fiddles with 


-mood at a time when he was 
‘drinking heavily and under the 


pressures of a tour. But when 
the time came to re-record the 
song for the album, the anger 
had faded. He writes, ‘When I 
sang this demo, I meant it.” 

“This isn’t meant to be a 
definitive collection, just a 
scoop,” Townshend concludes 
on the jacket. Hence the title. 
He himself did not compile the 
selections. Someone “who is in 
no way a Who fanatic” culled 
through hundreds of such for- 
gotten or unused pieces Town- 
shend has accumulated to make 
the selections. 

Maybe it’s the sometimes 
witty, often self-ex posing linear 
notes, or the inclusion of the 
innocuous little ditties such as 
“Tipperary” or “Cookin’”’ that 
keep Scoop from coming off as 
self-indulgent. The record is 
often fun and thoroughly inter- 
esting, but it can also be seen as 
a type of rock time capsule, the 
preservation of one important 
man’s work, The. similarity of 
these original demos to the 
finished Who — arrangements 
attests to the amount of creative 
control Townshend exercised 
over the band. Possibly music 
historians looking back at rock 
will study Scoop and_ the 
unreleased similar demos with 
the same interest that art his- 
torians now take in the sketch- 
books of Leonardo da Vinci. 
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By Alison Brause performed in Mexico and Bel- political awareness, nuclear dis- political interests to educate 
Excitement and compassion gium as well as the United armament, and discontinuing aid others in anti-nuclear, environ- 
filled the Flynn Theater Friday States, Due to her exhausting to El Salvador. mental, and feminist concerns. 
night as singer/songwriter Holly week, Near seemed to be She decided singing would fulfill 
Near, accompanied by pianist developing a case of laryngitis Near has recorded. six that goal. 
Nina Goldin and sign language which caused her to restrict her albums, her latest being Speed of 
interpreter Susan Freudlich, per- singing. To compensate, she Light. She has performed in Susan Freudlich, the inter- 
formed to a near capacity crowd spoke of her childhood and her Broadway plays, movies and preter for the deaf, has been 
of 1200. developing awareness of political even appeared on the Partridge performing with Near for seven 
issues in the 1970’s, citing the Family. After becoming frustra- years. Near’s sister, an inter- 
Near’s Burlington appear- Vietnam War as the trigger to ted with her acting career, she preter herself, opened her to the 
ance was part of a Women’s her activism. Throughout the decided to incorporate both her culture of the deaf. It was then 
Week tour during which she concert she stressed the need for talent as an artist and her that 


Near realized that music 


Holly McDonald 


There’s one last shot at basketball 


1ST ANNUAL 
24-HOUR 

| BASKETBALL 

TOURNAMENT 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15 - SATURDAY, APRIL 16 3:00 p.m. 


PATRICK GYMNASIUM 


: ENTRY INFORMATION 


Entries OPEN ... FRIDAY, MARCH 10 
Entries CLOSE ... THURSDAY, MARCH 24 


ENTRY FEE: $10.00 per team if you sign-up before March 18 
eect 9 ae team if you sign-up after March 18 and before March 24 


WHERE TO In the Recreational Sports Office, Patrick Gymnasium - Room 219 
: SIGN-UP: Ext. 4485, for more information. 


DIVISIONS: There are six (6) divisions: 


Student - Men 

Student - Women 
Student - CoRec 
Faculty/Staff - Men 
Faculty/Staff - Women 
Faculty/Staff - CoRec 


TOURNAMENT Dependent upon the number of entries. 
STRUCTURE: Team schedules will be posted first week after spring break so 
you can plan your strategies! 


Music, Sound, & Sense 


MUSIC 


was not just for the hearing, 
Freudlich is a musician in her 
own right; she sings with her 
hands and moves with the 
rhythm so one can feel it. Her 
interpretation of the song 
“Dancing Bird’? proved a stun- 
ning illustration of the graceful- 
ness and elegance of the music. 
Freudlich’s presence gave Near’s 
music a new meaning — it spoke 
with words as well as with 
motion, 

Nina Goldin, a recent addi- 
tion to the ensemble, accom- 
panied Near on the piano and 
performed several of her own 
works, She added her own 
style to Near’s songs by incor- 
porating jazz into songs such as 
“Trouble.” 

T’ve Dreamed. on _ this 
Mountain” set the mood for an 
evening of social awareness. The 
song speaks of the deprivation of 
the Mexican people and the 
poverty they are experiencing. 

When Near’s voice was too 
weak even to tell stories, she 
compensated by giving Goldin 
the chance to display her talents. 
In addition, she welcomed the 
audience as performers by 
encouraging them to sing “We 
Are a Gentle Angry People” and 
to provide the instrumental 
background by jingling a ring of 
keys or a few coins to “Nicoli.”’ 

The concert ended with a 
standing ovation, proving that 
no one felt cheated by Near’s 
failing voice. The trio, encour- 
aged by the audience, came back 
for an encore, The music began 
for the “Power Song,” but 
Near’s voice was gone and the 
audience knew few of the words. 
This left only Nina Goldin’s 
piano and Susan Freundlich, 
singing the words through her 
hands, 


—- 3:00 p.m. 


GREAT PRIZES: T-SHIRTS. TEAM PICTURES, TROPHIES & MORE! 


AWARDS COMPLIMENTS OF VT TROPHY 
 |'\Coordinated by 


Ls a IMIONIAGYNIC i) | MARQH)I7, 1983! | 


a Recreational Sports & Sponsored by the Alcohol Education Task Force 


HALF-TIME GRAND PRIZE COMPLIMENTS OF UVM TRAVEL CENTER 
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Ramones: 


Gabba Gabba Hey? 


By Joshua Prince 

The bottom half of the 
Flynn’s center section was filled 
with people. Small congestions 
of dancers filled the aisles closest 
to the stage, with fans scattered 
in the periphery and balcony. 
But despite a low turnout, the 
Ramones hit the stage Tuesday 


night for a surprisingly fun 
evening of rock and roll. 
The Decentz began the 


show and though the sound was 
good, and they played like they 
wanted to see shaking in the 
audience, the crowd’s response 
was still minimal. Aside from 
sporadic claps, whistles echoing 
with cries for the Ramones (as 
well as ones for the Clash and 
the Jam) were all that was heard. 


After the Decentz’ depar- 
ture, and a half hour of socializ- 
ing between the predominantly 
high school crowd, the lights 
again dimmed. As the stage was 
slowly flooded with a smokey 
blue haze of light. the theme 
from Bonanza, playing in the 
background, added to the effect. 
Through the mist, you could see 
the foursome plugging in. After 
a few moments of anticipation 
and chants of “Hey ho, let’s 
go!” orange lights flashed, and 
the Ramones thundered out 
with “Teenage Lobotomy,” 
This, without a pause, was 
followed by “Psychotherapy” 
and “Blitzkrieg Bop.’? Only 
after this initial aural assault did 
the Ramones pause for an intro. 

The Ramones play hard, 
loud and fast. Their stamina and 
energy on stage is nearly impos- 
sible to keep up with. Even the 
slam dancers eased up about 30 
minutes into the concert. 
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* Salt tablets 


BURLINGTON 
230 College St. 
658-3330 
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CONTACT LENS 
SUPPLIES 


* Bausch & Lomb products 
* Allergan products, soft & hard 
* Enzymatic contact lens cleaner 


* Sunglasses by: Ray Ban 
Porsche Carrera 
Yves St. Laurent 


For more information, call: 


CONTACT LENS CENTER 


Though the audience delved 


deep and found the energy to 


really move to favorite numbers 


like “Rock ‘n’ Roll High 
School,” “I Wanna Be Sedated,” 
““Rockaway Beach,” and ‘“Pin- 
head” (complete with ‘‘Gabba 
Gabba Hey” sign), the concert 
still had its ups and downs, 


Dancers broke out into fits of 
motion after periodic breathers. 
During “Beat on the Brat,” Joey 
Ramone threatened the crowd 
with a Louisville Slugger, getting 
them to pick up the pace. The 


Ramones also plugged cuts from | 


their latest album, Subterranean 
Jungle. 

The Ramones came out for 
two encores, 
really enjoying itself, and like- 
wise the band seemed to be 
having a good time. Best of all 
was the closeness; you could 


dance in a tightly packed wad of’ 


bodies, with the faces you’d seen 
on album covers within an arm’s 
reach, The best encore was “We 
Want the Airwaves.” The 
Ramones left the audience 
sweat-drenched, weary and grin- 
ning. 

After the show, I managed 
to get a few quick words in with 
the band, who were unphased by 
the low turnout. Said Johnny, 
“We expected it. It’s Vermont,” 
Did the Ramones have fun? 
“Yeah, I had a real good time, 
but I don’t know about the rest 
of the guys,” was Joey’s 


response. Both agreed that play- | 


ing to a small audience is differ- 
ent. As Johnny put it, “The fans 
are real good. You feel charged, 
instead of wowed.” And after 
nine years together, did Johnny 
still like what he was doing? “It 
beats working,”’ he said. 
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ESSEX JUNCTION 
37 Lincoln St. 
878-5509 


The crowd was | 


nne Frank: 


Mr. 
begins reading the famous diary. As 
he pours out its contents, we move 
back in time. The past becomes alive. 
We sit back and watch what life was 
like for the Franks, 
and Mr. Dussel, a life characterized by 


Time Stands Still: 


MUSIC /THEATRE /FIL 


Heidi Racht 


Dramatized Diary 


By Nicola Kremer 


Last night’s production of The 
Diary of Anne Frank at Royall Tyler 
Theatre deserves a strong round of ap- 
plause. The play is convincing and 
dramatic. One thing is certain; Judith 
B, Williams’ (director) effort succeeds 
in paying homage to Anne, One senses 
a flavor of professionalism which 
gives this production its special spark. 
Yet the cast maintains traditionalism. 
Their performance is a faithful 
reproduction of the original. 

The setting is 1941. The Nazis 
have begun their fateful campaign on 
the extermination of the Jews. Two 
projection screens remind us of the 
Holocaust by showing photographs. 
Music of a tragic nature blends into 
the mood, Effective lighting helped in 
the construction of the prevailing 
tragic ambiance. 

Mr. Frank, admirably..performed 
by Gregory Lesch enters. He is the on- 
ly survivor (and a bitter one) of the 


| group of eight Jews who spent three 
years hiding in an Amsterdam attic. 


And so’the play begins to flow. 
Frank, with a broken voice, 


the Van Daans, 


a daily routine of silence from 8 am to 
6 pm, doing nothing— prohibited use 
of W.C. included. It is a life in which 
the continous fear of being discovered 
never leaves the mind of anyone. The 
play focuses on the activities, conver- 
sations, feelings and thoughts of these 
people. 

Anne, played by Laurie A. Fen- 
ney, is almost always in the limelight. 
The story emerges from Anne's diary, 
her psychological and _ physical 
development as a teenager. Most 
everything revolves around Anne and 
her rather stubborn attitude towards 
her environment. She is in regular 
conflict with particular members of 
the group for extended periods of 
time. 

First, there are many quarrels bet- 
ween Anne and Peter Van Daan, 
played by Jimmy Tabakin. Anne, still 
immature, cannot find a wavelength 
of.communication with. Peter. Conse- 
quently, the two become involved in 
ferocious quarrels.. When her parents 
approach her in despair, she responds 
in her usual’ manner: “I don't know 
what's the matter with that boy.” 

Anne learns her ‘growing up’ pro- 
cess is causing much tension between 
herself and her mother. At one stage, 
Mrs. Frank despondently gives 
up:“She wants nothing of me.” In- 
deed, Anne states the only person she 
loves is her father. 


These problematic relationships 
find their way to a happy ending. 
Later they become slightly obscured 
by scenes of chaos in which everyone 
partakes. One night Mr. Van Daan 
steals food, claiming he must satisfy 
his hunger. This theft causes a violent 
outburst from Mrs. Frank who, after 
suppressing her emotions can no 
longer withhold them. Finally, Mr. 
Frank reminds everyone of what true 
reality is; “We don't need the Nazis to 
destroy us—we're destroying 
ourselves,” These scenes all beckon to 
the notion of how people react in the 
face of horror of which they are poten- 
tial victims. 

The anguish and despair is well 
portrayed by the cast. Each character 
evokes emotions in the audience with 
personal sentiments of pain. Anne, 
especially, catches our hearts with ex- 
cessive emotional’ statements su¢h 
as: “I’m a terrible coward. I’m so disap- 
pointed in myself.” 

Sharp contrasts of tragedy and 
comedy, of love and hate, of courage 
and fear, all conveyed by a smooth 
and powerful cast, produced a precise 
picture of Anne Frank’s life in hiding. 
The play lives up to the emotions 
which Anne characterized. Fenney 
epitomizes the play when she ex- 
claims, “I still belief in spite of 
everything that people are really good 
at heart.” 


French Fries In Budapest 


By Vin Thompson 
Time Stands Still: Directed 
by Peter Gothar. Starring Istvan 
Znamenak, Aniko Ivan, Henrik 
Pauer, and Sondor Soth. 


Time Stands Still has been 
called Hungarian Graffiti (News- 
week, Oct. 25, 1982) because it 
depicts teenage restlessness in 
60’s Hungary, but there is much 
more to this little masterpiece. 
The film begins with black and 
white, newsreel type, footage in 
the wreckage of 1956 Budapest. 
A few patriots are still running 
around with machine guns, but 
most are in flight. A father 
frantically runs into his home, 
throwing a few possessions in a 
bag and grabbing his wife and 
children. There is a struggle and 
finally the’ father leaves home 
alone, It is this fatherless family, 
a mother and two young sons, 
that are the focus of the film, 

The hazy grey photography 
of the first scene becomes foggy 
color when the time frame is 
advanced to 1963. Though the 
politics of 1956 are everpresent 
throughout the film, the main 
theme becomes the rebellious- 
ness of youth. It is their story. 
The adults are paranoid about 
the re-arrangement of society 
that is occurring. The mother 
tries to look out for the best 


interests of her sons, but her 
husband’s complicity in the 
revolution render her powerless. 
The youth cannot help but see 
through the hypocrisy and fabri- 


cations of the system and 
become cynics. They concen- 
trate their energies on sex, 
drinking, and rock and roll (no 
joking). 

Their infatuation with 


American culture is the source 
of many a comical scene. A high 
school band plays cave-man style 
rock, then breaks into Elvis 
Presley. The fact that Elvis songs 
keep popping up is an ironic 
caricature of the American 50’s. 
Paul Anka’s words “You are my 
destiny” keep haunting every 
boy-girl encounter. The encoun- 
ters are often ridiculous, but 
surprisingly frank, There is even 
a James Dean character who 
rules the corridors of the high 
school and is truly cool in every 
sense of the word, 

The story progresses 
towards a confrontation 
between the new revolutionaries, 
who would actually rather be 
drop-outs, and the system — 
government, school, hopeless- 
ness. The two. brothers are 
survivors in the final scene, 
1967, 

The photography through- 
out is never quite bright enough, 
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but you get used to it. There isa 
reliance on natural light coming 
through windows and the little 
light there is in apartments. This 
dusty look to the film is effec- 
tive in lending it a sense of 
paranoia and claustrophobia. In 
contrast, the dream that 
America is to many of them 
would have been a bright and 
colorful vision. 

This seems a bit more than I 
would have expected in the way 
of uncensored story-telling from 
a Hungarian film but then again 
I was also surprised at the 
frankness of Mephisto (another 
recent Hungarian masterpiece). 
It is often refreshing to see 
foreign films, because they offer 
images other than the stale ones 
of Hollywood. More foreign 
films will be appearing around 
the country in the near future, 
because American distributors 
are recognizing the “art house” 
market that is hungry for such 
films and also because of the 
relative economy in presenting a 
foreign film versus a Hollywood 
production. MGM/UA, Colum- 
bia, 20th Century Fox, and 
Universal have created “classics” 
divisions that are pushing inde- 
pendent and foreign films for 
individualized markets. It’s a 
promising trend that’s been too 
long in coming. 
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AVIAN AATATLIT\N AVIOLINA 


STARTS THIS FRIDAY 


THE GREATEST FILM EPIC 
OF ALL TIME! 


THE COMPLETE, UNCUT VERSION 
AKIRA KUROSAWA’S MASTERPIECE 


MAJOR HOLLYWOOD 
SIMEAK PREVIEW 


IT’S TIME TO FEEL GOOD AGAIN 


Prices are double. 
Your love life's in trouble. 


Sa 


The car won't start. 
| Your boss has no heart. 
} The door squeaks. 
The roof leaks. 
Your stereo just 
went mono. 
‘ All you need 
JS a little Max Dugan 
, 
12:00, 3:45, 7:30 ‘NICKELODEON 
: — 222 College S! Burlington 863-9515 
Fi TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX Presents 
MARSHA MASON - JASON ROBARDS: DONALD SUTHERLAND 
A HERBERT ROSS FILM 
NEIL SIMON’S 
“MAX DUGAN RETURNS” 
Starring MATTHEW BRODERICK 
Music by DAVID SHIRE Produced by HERBERT ROSS and NEIL SIMON 
(Popa sar <>) ae Sarees = Mach = Raton by NEIL SIMON | 2o\ 
Saturday, March 19 at 7:00 pm 
: _ FF . Se 
EMY 66 
aoa BEST FOREIGN FILM ACADEMY AWARD 
ARD OF THE YEAR!’’ NOMINATIONS 
NOMINATIONS —New York Film Critics << INGELDING 
nctuding BEST PICTURE “DAZZLING, SEXY, BITTERLY FUNNY AND BEST’ ACTRESS — 
nonin HAUNTING. AN EXTRAORDINARY WORK!” cba 
Golden Globe Awards —David Ansen, Newsweek BEST SCREENPLAY 
Best Director | Richard Attenborough “POWERFUL, VOLATILE AND FUNNY, RACY ADAPTATION 
: . 9 an J. Pakula 
} 7 Best Actor Ben Kingsley AND ROMANTIC? ; 
“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir y David Denby, Mew York Magazine SO PH f S & H OlCE 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance 
in screen history Jack Kroll NEWSWEEK RI Sc en Cia oe ee 
“The movie of the “One of the great 
no ha nos wows ae see no other film 12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 
greatness the movie this year. do see 
screen is capable of *Gandhi.”’ Judith Crt 
should miss it SYNDICATEL) COLUMNIST : : 
eRe ee FOS EYEE “*Gandhi' is we 
a monumental 
“*Gandhi' is with- aclievement” a “ . »* | Stop by the theatre 
out question one of firece Willameon, PLAYBOY He d pick full 
ee adeaetes - “Ben Kingsley is : Rep al the Nick eclreeeeattariaie 
) mre aie nothing short of : 
( os oon pr bin sstomishing ae Through Saturday, March19 Double Feature 
i aire ws ern KOO THE MISSIONARY at 12:00, 3:30, 7:10 
and MONTY PYTHON LIVE AT THE 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL at 1:45, 5:15, 9:00 
March 20-22, Sunday through Tuesday 
His triumph Emenee os = — forever. Double Feature 
BEN ‘BARENHOLTZ ALBERT so Wl ga MICHAEL S. LANDES TIME BANDITS at 12:00, 4:20, 8:45 
ae " ipa | and SLAUGHTERHOUSE 5 at 2:15, 6:40 
RICHARD ATTENBOROL GHS FILM “GANDHI Fiala wrdaae Dh aleet ts tine Aaa ts te reacts eet ats IR ie, 
rk totems cit TIME STANDS STILL March 23-26, Wednesday through Saturday 
i (MLStO UBARIS JMS MILLS MARITS SHEPS Jacques Tati Double Feature 


A film by Peter Gothar Cinematography by Lajos Koltai 
A Libra Cinema 5 Films Release © 1982 


MON ONCLE at 2:45, 7:00 and 
MR. HULOTS HOLIDAY at 1:00, 5:00, 9:20 


PC iiele comes eet Te 


12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 
7:00, 9:15 


12:15, 4:00, 8:00 ( ‘NICKELODEON 


‘A SIZZLER!...A MOVIE YOU'RE 
NOT LIKELY TO FORGET.” 


Gene Shalt. TODAY SHOW, NBC-TS 


: I a ck n’ i i i erpiece mg aki litical 
—T . ra | drama, and history-- girls, and rock n’ roll in is this masterpiece about | bre athtaking po 
Seekers oe ABOUT Salvetaae regarded as Hungary just after the rev-| one of the world’s + romance set in Indonesia. 
> ae wr ae a Sorat one of the great films olution that failed. Funny,| most influential and < Wie > 
FILMS NOW PLAYING of all time. Starring charming, universal, and charismatic leaders. SOPHIE'S CHOI 
, AT THE areas Toshiro Mifune, Japan's |extremely powerful in + -an ; : _| One of the finest per- 
NICKELODEON... finest actor. its mix of politics and THE YEAR OF LIVING] formances in our lifetime 
———EE—E—E——————— pubescent passions. DANGEROUSLY is Meryl Streep’s in this 
"IME STANDS STILI Peter Weir, the “wunder- | brilliant and faithful 
; INS ; i : 1AN kind" of the New Aus- adaptation of William P . 
SEVEN SAMURAI A haunting portrait of GANDHI ' : 15. 4! 9. 
i i ; - li The most highly ac- tralian Cinema, has come| Styron's award-winning 12:00, 2: 15, 4 30, 7 00, 9:30 
La bee praca pg i { (No 7:00 show Sat., March 19) 
tern / ; sir teenage years, | claimed film of the year up with a masterly and novel, No 7:00 ¢ Sat., ¢ 
terpiece of adventure, with their teenage y ; 
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Skiers Second Again, Finish Behind Utah 


By Gordon H. Jones 

Although they won three of 
the eight events, the UVM ski 
teams had to once again settle 
for second place in the NCAA 
Nationals, held this year in 
Bozeman, Montana. Utah swept 
the alpine events on the first day 
of competition and kept their 
lead throughout the four-day 
meet. Utah tallied 696 points to 
Vermont’s 650, Wyoming placed 
third, ahead of Colorado. 
Middlebury finished fifth and 
Dartmouth ended up seventh, 

Beth Heiden, Tor Melander 
and the men’s cross-country 
relay team each won. their 
respective events, Heiden the 7.5 
kilometer nordic race, Melander 
the Grand Slalom competition. 
The men’s cross-country relay 
team capped an _ undefeated 
season with an impressive two- 
minute-plus margin of victory on 
the last day.of the meet. 

The first day Utah came out 
hot, taking both the men’s and 
women’s slalom events. UVM 
was third behind Wyoming at 
the end of the day. For the 
women, Laurie Baker was Ver- 
mont’s top finisher, taking fifth 
position with a time of 1:34.13. 
Jennifer Kennedy placed 20th 
and Gayle Voelker 30th. 

The men took third place in 
their competition. Scott Heald 
had the eighth best time of the 
day (1:58.16), Mark Smith, the 
top Eastern seed in the event, 
placed 10th (1:58.61) with 
teammate Melander in the 14th 


spot (1:54.32), 

Perhaps still unused to the 
softer snow conditions of the 
Western slopes, the Catamounts 
were plagued by falling skiers on 
the first day. 

On the second day the 
individual nordic events were 
held, and Heiden led the 
women’s squad that put UVM 
back into the competition. With 
Heiden in first (26:16.7), Joanne 
Musolf in third (26:46.7) and 
Betsy Haines in sixth (27:10,5), 
UVM’s women outscored Utah’s 
101-78. The men also helped 
close the gap by scoring 95 
points to the leader’s 89. Todd 
Boonstra (40:45.9) was the top 
Cat, with a third place. Pal 
Sjulstad (40:56.2) was sixth and 
Fred Thaulow (41:11.9) 
seventh. Thaulow’s seventh-place 
finish was accomplished’ on 
unwaxed skis he’d brought by 
mistake and discovered too late 
to change. 

At the end of the second 
day UVM had moved _ into 
second place, just 21 points 
down from Utah, but on day 
three Utah came out dominating 
the alpine events again, all but 
clinching the Championship. 

Vermont’s Melander 
(1:00.27 and :59.75) ended his 
collegiate ski career with a win 
in the Grand Slalom, his second 
national crown in four years. 
Andy Shaw placed 11th in the 
event. 

Utah’s women, led by 
Olympic Gold Medalist Kathy 


Kreiner of Canada, took three of 


the first four placings in the 


Grand Slalom, Voelker of Ver- 


mont finished 11th, Amy Berg- 
strom placed 16th and Kennedy 
was 2|st. 


The nordic team events 
were held on the meet’s final 
day. Catamount Sjulstad 


more than doubled the near one 
minute lead given him at the 
start of his leg, The relay team, 
Sjulstad, Boonstra and Thaulow, 
clocked= ini at=- 114-57. The 
women’s team of Heiden, Haines 


and Musolf took third place in’ 


the relay event with a time of 
59:05. 

The combined men’s- 
women’s. scoring system was 
considered a success in its first 
year of implementation. Pre- 
viously each team competed 
under different national associa- 
tions. Though this year’s squad 
was the sixth UVM team in 
recent years to finish second in 
the NCAAs, the Vermont dele- 
gation was loaded with under- 
classmen and should once again 
be among the country’s fore- 
runners next season, 

When the All-American 
honors were announced after the 
competition had ended, four 
UVM skiers were named to the 


first team: Heiden, Melander, 
Todd  Boonstra, and _ Laurie 
Baker. 

Heald, Smith, Sjulstad, 


Haines and Jorunn  Gran- 
Henriksen were each named to 
the second team. @ 


Kathy Leonard 


Lacrosse Season Opens Against Ohio State 


By Alex Nemerov 

It’s a sell-out. Every one of 
North Shore High  School’s 
3,000-odd seats has been pur- 
chased, at $3 apiece, for Satur- 
day’s Ohio State-UVM lacrosse 
match. 

Interest is high for several 
reasons. The setting, Long 
Island, is a lacrosse hotbed. 
UVM’s opponent, 
ranks behind only Dennison 
among midwestern teams. And 
the Cats themselves, led by 
first-year coach Mike O’Neill, are 
looking forward to their best 
season ever. 

“I’m extremely optimistic,” 
said Bill Congdon, UVM’s lead- 
ing scorer last season. “It’s 


pretty safe to say we’re going to 
be a good team this year.” 

The optimism begins with 
the coaching staff. O’Neill and 
his assistant, Rich Ranaldo, both 


Ohio State, 


graduated from UVM in 1979, 
when Congdon and the rest of 
this year’s seniors were fresh- 
men. He comes to UVM after 
two years at Ohio State, where 
he transformed the Buckeyes 
into a respectable team. 

Among his goals as new 
coach, O’Neill had pledged to 
land at least one of the nation’s 
top 25 recruits for next season, 
At last count, he had secured 
four already. Using UVM’s sche- 
duled entry, still two years 
away, into the elite Northeast 
conference as an incentive, he 
expects to pick up one, maybe 
two more top players before the 
recruiting period ends. 


For now, the large number 
of returning veterans figures to 
help UVM. Last season’s 3-7 
record was the third consecutive 
losing season for this year’s 


Like other northern New England teams, the UVM lacrosse 
squad has trained entirely indoors in preparation for the 
spring season. The Cats open Saturday against Ohio State. 


Martin Tanenbaum 


seniors, and, according to co- 
captain John Cobb, the team is 
hungry. 

“Our attitude is different 
this year,” he said. “We’re a 
little bit more geared to win. We 
haven’t had a winning season 
since I’ve been here and I 
think this is the best chance for 


six days before returning to- 


Burlington, After they meet the 
Buckeyes, the Cats travel to 
Philadelphia for a match with 
Widener College, then return to 
New York to play St. John’s, 
before closing out the trip 
against Fairfield on March 31. 


Once the team _ returns, 
though, more road games await 
them. “I’m a little disappointed, 
being a senior, that we have only 
four home games,” said Cong- 


don. ‘‘We’d like to be able to 
show .the University that the 
program is improving.” e 


” 


one. 

Cobb will team with Greg 
Beldock, Pat Weiler, and Chris 
Gabrielson to form the team’s 
top defensive unit. Scott Ste- 
vens, the other co-captain, 
anchors a first-line midfield that 
includes Jon Kiremidjian and 
Kurt Cotanch. Up front, the top 
attack men are Congdon, Tim 
Connors, Tom Reynolds, Scott 
Chase, and Scott Montgomery, 
A pair of freshmen, Paul Nonie- 
wicz and Eric Deslauriers, have 
won the top two goaltending 
spots. 


The teant has not played 
outdoors since last fall, conduct- 
,ing their practices this semester | 
‘on the newly-constructed indoor 
tennis courts in Patrick Gym. 
The lack of outdoor playing | 
time is a problem in general for 
northern New England teams, 
said Congdon, because’ the 
schools in warmer climates, such 
as national powers Johns Hop- 
kins and North Carolina, for 
example, begin practicing out- 
side much earlier, 


Still, the Cats did get some 
work under game _ conditions 
when they traveled to New 
Hampshire for an indoor maten 
with New’ England College 
several weeks ago. Although a 
score was not kept, UVM beat 
New England, one of the area’s 
better teams, by “at. least 15 
goals,” according to Beldock. 
Chase scored nine himself. 


The Ohio State game is the 
first of four the team will play in 


A Tough Sked 


By Polly Wallace 

With the beginning of the 
1983 season less than a month 
away, the women’s lacrosse team 
has been spending long hours on 
the tennis courts of the Patrick 
gym, concentrating on_ stick 
work and conditioning. 


The team has a formidable 
task ahead this spring. Coach 


| Patty Foster, in her first year at 
1 UVM after coaching at Indiana 


University, is determined to get 
to the Nationals and make her 
first season here a_ successful 
one. With the addition of five 
Division I games, including Har- 
vard, Boston College, and North- 
eastern, to its schedule, the team 
has its work cut out. 


The attendance at tryouts 
earlier this term was impressive, 
making Foster’s decisions on 
cuts difficult. The squad chosen 


is young with only three 
seniors and three juniors but 
has already started to mesh 
topether as a team. It’s three 


goalies are all new, one of 
whom, Barb Poulin, started for 
the hockey team last fall. 

The players’ first chance to 
flex their muscles is on the last 
weekend of spring break, when 
they play a series of five games 
in Cape Cod. Kim Henning, a 
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1982 graduate who secured a 
position last year with the US. 
team, will be playing for the 
Boston Lacrosse Club and will 
probably give her old teammates 
a hearty challenge. Since these 
are not official games, the 
tournament will give the team an 
opportunity to work together 
out of doors in a competitive 
atmosphere. 

Veterans Beth Gilpin and 
Angie Gibbons are enthusiastic 
about the upcoming season. 
They claim that Coach Foster’s 
keen eye enables her to pinpoint 
specific problems players may be 
having and that .her expertise 
gives them confidence. 

Unfortunately, Foster 
will be away until the games 
begin because of a back injury. 
Her assistant, Jeannie Hulson, 
who has had both field hockey 
and volleyball coaching experi- 
ence, will take her place, The 
absence of Coach Foster has 
actually had a reinforcing effect 
on the team, encouraging every- 
one to help each other out and 
keep the morale high. 

Lacrosse is Coach Foster’s 
number one interest. She claims 
her team can be excellent, With 
the first game scheduled for 
April 7, the squad is working 
hard to meet the challenges of 
the upcoming season, se 
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" Whitmore Optimistic 
After Rebuilding Season 


By Andy Cook 

OK. Let’s get right down to 
business. The season is over, the 
Cats finished at 10-19 (including 
the two playoff games), and 
now, to use the old cliche (I’m 
sorry, this will be the last one) 
it’s time to look toward next 

_ year. 

In case you have been in an 
intoxicated state, or for some 
other reason have not been 
keeping up with current events, 
the 1983 season ended last week 
in Boston, when the Cats lost to 
Rick Pitino’s Terriers, 80-75. 
From a fan’s point of view, the 
loss was discouraging. Had UVM 
beaten the Terriers, the Cats 
might have kept rolling into the 
finals of the tourney and into 


the NCAAs. BU was the top- 
ranked team in the conference 
= _ 


playoffs, and as it turned out, 
after disposing of the stubborn 
Cats, Boston went on to knock 
out Canisius and Holy Cross (the 
latter by one point). As of this 
Monday the Terriers were one of 
52 teams vying for the national 
championship. 

“That last game was one of 
the better games of the year,” 
said UVM coach Bill Whitmore. 
“Other than not winning, it was 
a great performance. (Hopefully) 
it will set the tone for next 
year.” 

There are some who would 
question the ability of this team 
to bounce back after suffering 
through so many disheartening 
losses in 1982-83, (They lost six 
conference games by six points 
or less, and among those defeats 
were three games decided by 


Howard Hudson tries a short jumper in UVM’s 90-71 win 
over Niagara January 29 at Patrick Gym. The Cats finished at 
10-19. 
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PRESEN TS 


FOX 


Featuring great new female vocalist 


Jackie Turgeon 


Thurs. Ladies admitted FREE 
Reduced prices on all drinks from 8-12pm 
Ladies also receive pass for FREE 
admission for Sat. night 
Fri. & Sat.Yzprice cover before 9:00 


Next week Wed. through Sat. 


The Rick Pinette Show 
St. Patrick’s Day Special 


opening early at 7:00 pm 
First set at 8:00 


Neat Attire Please 
Positive ID Required 


Dm 
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) Simko, the freshman from Phila- 


Don’t miss it! 
125 Pearl St. 


two points). But Whitmore 
believes that such defeats will 
help Vermont come back next 
year, “Our kids have a tendency 
to keep coming back and playing 
hard no matter what happens,” 
he said. “With veterans, you 
never know, but with our group 
I think it will carry over, We’re 
optimistic.” 

With the graduation of 
center Peter Cole and forward 
and captain Tim Woodlee, Whit- 
more acknowledged his weak- 
nesses in 1983-84 will be ‘“‘an 
unproven inside player. With the 
exception of John Simko, we’ll 
have to go with new people. But 
with the way this year’s fresh- 
men played, you never know, 
We'll just have to wait and see.” 

But to fill in some of the 
pieces for next year, let’s look at 
who will be returning. The 
guards seem set, with Howard 
Hudson, the freshman who 
broke a school record this year 
with 77 steals,teaming up with 
sophomore Chris Fairchild (per- 
haps the team’s most improved 
player). The situation up front is 
as follows: Bill Brown, the 


| sophomore from Denver, MA, 


whose long jumpers kept UVM 
in the BU game, will be back and 
should be the team’s top scorer. 
(He led Vermont with. 15.1 
points per game this year.) 


delphia, wasn’t a starter this year 
until Brown hurt his back last 
month. But when given the 
chance, Simko responded. He 
probably will start as well. 

That brings us to center. 
David Thompson, who sat out 
this year because of academic 


continued on page 28 
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Learn German 


“SOMMER. 
This Summer = Le 
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August 5, 1983 


The German Summer School of the Atlantic 
at the University of Rhode Island 


German will be the sole language of communication and Ger- 
man life and culture the heart of this accredited intensive 
language program available at all levels. 


Live and socialize in comfortable surroundings, minutes away 
from Rhode Island's beaches and scenic Newport. 


Earn 8 undergraduate or graduate credits. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR BUSINESS PEOPLE 


A three week course will stress conversational “survival Ger- 
man’ for business and travel. 


For details: Dr. John M. Grandin or 
Dr. Otto Dornberg, Department of 


Languages, University of Rhode Island, 


Kingston, RI 02881 (401) 792-5911. 


It’s Hair 


97% Church St. 
Upstairs! 


| SPECIAL for deus | 


SHAMPOO, CUT, and 
IBLOW-DRY for only $10 


* Coupon valid through March* 
I 


Earn your Credits 


abroad. 


e England 
elsrael 
®lreland 

e Germany 

e Spain 
eltaly 

e Denmark 

e Egypt 

© Switzerland 
e Mexica 

e Canada 

e France 


CCIS 


Join the thousands of students who 
have earned college credits studying 
abroad in CCIS programs . 


Affordable , quality programs with 
financial aid available . 


FALL SEMESTER IN DUBLIN 
INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES 


12 - 1SCREDITS 


SUMMER PROGRAMS 
AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 


Dr. John J. McLean 

Mohegan Community College 
Norwich, CT 06360 

886-1931 X243 


COLLEGE CONSORTIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
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Not too many UVM students have heard of 
Henry Dalrymple, but if they were looking for a 
parking space last Friday night, he definitely affected 
their lives. 

It seemed as though every Vermonter outside of 
Burlington had come to UVM, such was the endless, 


Harry Eastman 


Henry’s 
Last Game 


slow-moving serpent of cars filing past Gutterson. 
More than 3,000 fans wedged into Patrick Gym to 


watch the Vermont Boys’ Division I basketball 
championship game between the Middlebury Tigers 
and the St. Johnsbury Academy Hilltoppers, More 


ANA PANN 


MOMMY 


specifically, they came to watch senior forward 
Henry Dalrymple. 

Dalrymple, the greatest high school player ever in 
Vermont, is special. As a sophomore, the boarding 
student from the Bronx teamed with another player 
from the New York City area, Rory Grimes (now an 
outstanding point guard at Iona),to lead the Hill- 
toppers to a state championship, Last year he scored 
55 points in the championship game, giving St. 
Johnsbury back-to-back titles. There was no doubt 
that the Hilltoppers would once again come to 
Burlington this season. The bigger question was which 
college basketball program Dalrymple would choose. 
Many thought he would go back to New York and 
join Grimes at Iona, Others believed he would choose 
Virginia. But early this January, Dalrymple ended all 
speculation by calling a press conference and announ- 
cing he had accepted a full scholarship at Georgia 
Tech, one of the ACC’s least-known teams, The 
school’s head coach, Bobby Cremins, said he believes 
that Dalrymple is one of the top 30 prep and high 
schoo] players in the country and would be an 
important cog boosting his young team to basketball 
prominence, The. college question settled, Friday 
night was Dalrymple’s final encore. 


At 6°4”, Dalrymple is by no means a giant, not 
even in Vermont schoolboy basketball, but the 
shadow he cast had totally obscured a Middlebury 
team going into the game undefeated. Early in the 
contest it became apparent that the Tigers were 
better than many had expected. Despite 15 first-half 
points, Dalrymple’s performance was overshadowed 
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85 Main Street, Burlington 


a New a 
Design fora 
New Short. 


Malacca short: 
Navy/Red/White, 
Royal/White, 
Red/Gold/White, in the 
Gold/Red/White. sii 


arena: 
O. 


Arena suits your 
performance. 


by the disciplined Middlebury squad, led by senior 
guard Ron Hamlin’s 24 points. At the half the Tigers 
led, 39-24. Although the Tigers were ahead, most 
thought of last year’s finals, when Dalrymple took 
the game into his own hands. They knew it was far 
from over, 

In the second half Middlebury immediately 
added to their lead. By the end of the third quarter 
their lead nad stretched to 56-35. Even the most 
optimistic Academy rooter must have known that not 
even Dalrymple could save them,but no one left. 

In the fourth the Hilltoppers pared the Middle- 
bury bulge to nine. But the Tigers exhibited the poise 
that is the difference between a good team and a 
great team, a runner-up and a champion, and they 
held off the St. Johnsbury rally. 

Henry Dalrymple’s career ended with 1:21 left. 
As he headed for the St. Johnsbury bench after 
committing his fifth foul, every fan on both sides of 
Patrick rose and applauded. But Dalrymple must have 
had an empty feeling. Despite his 33 points and 23 
rebounds, his greatest moment had been stolen. 
Middlebury won,73-57, and it was Rob Hamlin who 
had been the night’s star, Using an outside touch 
softer than Charmin, he finished with 42 points. 
When the Tiger fans poured onto the Patrick floor, it 
was his moment, not Dalrymple’s. 

While the Middlebury crowd swarmed around 
Hamlin and his teammates, Henry Dalrymple went 
out to the far foul line, where fellow Hilltopper 
Chuck Carroll stood. The two seniors embraced and 
then returned to the silent St, Johnsbury bench. @ 


Cats 
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problems, is certainly a candi- 
date. However, a freshman 
recruit may ultimately get the 
job. 
Speaking of recruits. Whit- 
more has every reason to be 
. pleased: - with the— crew he 
brought in this year. iiudson and 
Simko were definitely the 
brightest spots, but George 
Payne, who was ‘filling in at 
forward and guard, gave Ver- 
mont some depth this year as 


6 a 
Malacca: well. “I think the three of 


them getting playing time this 
certainly helped,” said 
“J don’t know if 
there was another team we 
played that had three freshmen 
starting for them at any time.” 

Tom O’Shea, the _highly- 
touted point guard from Way- 
land, MA, ‘saw only limited 
action this year, and was used 
just as a backup to Hudson and 
Fairchild. “It was tough on him 
in practice competing with all 
the other quality people,” the 
coach said. “But I still say he’ll 
be a player. He’ll get confidence 
in his shot, and he works very 
hard.” 

The schedule next year 
should be more difficult. Ver- 
mont will be playing everybody 
conference twice, 
although the schedule will still 
27 games. The overall 
picture is like this: the Cats’ 
play wasn’t that bad (in fact, 
they performed better than 
scribes , including this one; pre- 
dicted), However, their record 
was in the vicinity of what was 
expected. |t was supposed 
to be a building year, and with 
all the experience the players 
received, next year should be 
better. At least the forecast isn’t 
as bleak as it was this time last 
year. 

But with a tougher sche- 
dule, no seniors, and some 
unanswered questions up front, 
problems remain. The Cats 
should be closer to .500, but 
whether they move past that 
percentage for only the fourth 
time in 11 years remains to be 
seen, continued on next page 


Fencing Results 


Two UVM. fencers were 
among the top five finishers in 
the second annual M.B. Foehring 
Foil Tournament, held Saturday. 
Glenn Gypson, who won third 
place, and Steve Lamperti, the 
fourth-place finisher, are both 
on the UVM Fencing Club, 
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Breakers on 


By Michael Sagansky 
The USFL’s Boston Break- 
ers could have made life easier 


- for themselves. Some of their 


early decision-making has been 
less than stellar. Nevertheless, 
after two weeks of play, Bos- 
ton’s newest sports team owns a 
respectable 1-1 record. Not bad 
for the team dubbed by many as 
the league’s “‘poor boys.”’ 

But back to their early 
mistakes, First, on the not-so- 
serious side, is their uniforms. 
Teams like the New Jersey 
Generals and Michigan Pan- 
thers have strong, symbolic 
logos. The Breakers, on the 
other hand, attempt to strike 
fear into their opponents with 
images of gentle Cape Cod 
waves and Seagulls peacefully 
flying overhead. 

Because financial well-being 
is obviously going to affect each 
team’s success in the new league, 
the Breakers selection of Boston 
University’s Nickerson Field as 
their home isn’t a_ brilliant 
choice either. True, they could 
hardly be expected to play in 
Foxboro, but Nickerson can 
only accommodate 18,700-plus 
fans. That, combined with the 
limited resources of owners Bob 
Capporale and Randy Vataha 
(New Jersey’s Robert Duncan, 
conversely, is in oil), does little 
to enhance their monetary situa- 
tion. 

Finally, their latest move, 
and by far the most controver- 
sial, involves the signing of NFL 
All-Pro tight-end Dan Ross. The 
Breakers did more here than 
simply steal the Cincinnati Ben- 
gal’s leading receiver. They 
accomplished a rare sports first. 
The signing of the Northeastern 
graduate was for a “‘future 
contract” for 1984. This snag- 
ging of a player still under 
contract certainly does not 
endear the Breakers to senior 
circuit coaches like the Bengals’ 
Forest Gregg, 

Once the season began, 
however, the situation in Boston 
became much brighter. Coach 
Dick Coury, an ex-Philadelphia 


Cats 


What’s Cookin’: It’s time 
for this year’s superlatives. Best 
game of the year: the. playoff 
game against BU. The Cats 
nearly upset the conference’s 
top team. 


continued from previous page 


Most frustrating game of the 
year: again, the BU playoff 
game. 

Most ridiculous worry. of 
the year: Frank Manchel, the 
father of reserve player Gary 
Manchel, worrying that his son 
might foul out of the La Salle 
game when he committed two 
fouls in the first of the final four 
minutes he played. 

Worst officiating of the 
year: Leanard Crome trying to 
take charge in the home contest 
against New Hampshire. 
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Ross University 


Schools of Medicine 

and Veterinary Medicine 
Now accepting applications for study leading to 

degree in both Medicine and Veterinary Medicine. 
Courses taught in English. Programs under guidance 
of Americar Dean utilizing American curriculum. 
Transfer students accepted. | 
and November 1983. We are an accredited school 
and listed in-W.H.O. and affiliated with U.S. hospitals 
for clinical rotation. Direct inquires to: 


Ross University © % 
Portsmouth, Dominica, W.1. Attention: Mr. Butler 
or Caribbean Admissions, Ine, 


16 West 32 Street, New York, N2¥. 10001 


Even Kiel 


Eagles assistant, has put together 
a formidable unit. From the 
Eagles he brought quarterback 
Johnnie Walton. 


Walton is one of those pro 
football rarities — a black 
signal-caller. And in Boston, a 
city not known as a haven for 
black athletes (just ask Bill 
Russell), his presence is all the 
more unusual. 

Walton has performed 
exceptionally well so far. In last 
Sunday’s 21-7 trouncing of the 
Denver Gold, he completed 20 
of 28 passes for 234 yards and 
no interceptions. 

Walton’s surrounding cast is 
not without name players, 
including former Patriot running 
back Andy Johnson. Johnson 
spent much of this past season in 
Ron Meyer’s doghouse, sitting 
on the disabled list although 
healthy. Johnson has encoun- 
tered no such problems under 
Coury. He caught five of Wal- 
ton’s tosses for 72 yards against 
Denver. 

Another Breaker of past 
NFL glory is placekicker Tim 
Mazzetti, The former Falcon will 
always be the answer to the 
question, “Who scored the 
USFL’s first points?” He split 
the uprights at 14:02 of the first 
quarter in the Breakers’ opening 
day 21-17 loss at Tampa Bay, 

Although talented, the rest 
of the roster lacks names fami- 
liar to the casual fan. Marcus 
Marek, the Ohio State All- 
American linebacker, is the 
closest anyone comes to being 
mentioned regularly around the 
household. The team leaders 
include running-back Tony 
Davis, tight-end Bob Coash, and 
linebacker Bill Roe: The latter 
had a game-high eight tackles 
against Denver. 

The Breakers have to be 
satisifed so far. But they still 
haven’t faced the real test. Both 
of their first two contests were 
on the road. Playing professional 
football at Boston University 
next Sunday will be an interest- 
ing experience indeed. fe) 


Journalistic blunder of the 
year: my saying Bill Whitmore 
got a technical foul in that New 
Hampshire game. He didn’t. 

Most violent act of the year: 
Dick Whittier, UVM7’s Director 
of Sports Information, throwing 
a chair when Vermont lost to 
New Hampshire in Durham. 


Best part of the year: 
Having the chance to see a 
playoff game at Patrick Gym, 
even though the Cats were just 
9-18 at the time. 


A sad note: the small 
crowds. 

Another sad note: losing to 
St. Mike’s, 

A happy note: there’s al- 
ways next year. cS) 


Semesters begin July 


MARCH 17, 1983 
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BILLINGS PUB 
RIDAY MARCH 18 
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MOVIES, POPCORN, CHILI 
ENTERTAINMENT 
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Leonard Zakin to Speak 


On Monday evening, March 21, Mr. 
Leonard Zakim, the Civil Rights Director 
of the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) of 
New England will give a talk on “The 
Status of International Anti-Semitism.” 
The talk will be given in Memorial 
Lounge of Waterman Building on the ' 
UVM campus at 7:30 p.m. The evening 
talk is sponsored by UVM Hillel, the 
University Service Department of AZYF, 
Ohavi Zedek Synagogue, Synagogue 
Ahavath Gerim, and Temple Sinai 
Reform Jewish Congregation. For more 
information contact the UVM Hillel 
Office at 656-3488. 


Typist Service 

A resume and cover letter typing 
service is now being offered at the Center 
for Career Development Office for UVM 
students and alumni. Our typist can see 
students on Monday (11-1:30), Wednes- 
day (5-7) and Friday (12-5). Students 
must sign up for an appointment to meet | 
with the typist. 


24-Hour Basketball 

There’s still time left to sign-up for 
the First Annual 24-Hour Basketball 
Tournament, to be held April 15-16, 
from 3:00 p.m. to 3:00 p:m. This event is 
open to all UVM students, faculty and 
staff. There is a $15.00 entry fee. 

Sign-up no later than Thursday, 
March 24 in the Recreational Sports 
Office, Patrick Gymnasium, Room 219. 

There are great prizes... “Hoop” you 
sign-up a team_now! 


Spring Cleaning Service 

The sisters and pledges of Pi Beta Phi 
are sponsoring a Spring Cleaning Work 
Day. Hire a girl to do your housework, 
yardwork, windows, or any other odd 
jobs. All proceeds will be donated to a 
national philanthropy. Work Day will be 
held on March 19, Call Pi Phi at 862-9500 
or 863-4018 to sign up!! Questions?!? 
Call Pi Phi! Sign-ups end March 16, so 
hurry!! 


_ Engineering Loan 
The Business and _ Professional! 


Women’s Foundation is offering women a 
loan to assist women in their final two 
years of an accredited engineering pro- 
gram including undergraduate and gra- 
duate studies. Students must be registered 
for at least six credit hours per semester 
for the semester for which. the loan is 
requested. Work experience, academic 
achievement and financial need are also 
criteria for eligibility. 

Loans are made for tuition, fees and 
related expenses not to exceed $10,000 
at 7% per annum which «begins imme- 
diately upon program completion. Inter- 


est and principal are payable in five equal} 


one each for five years, 
psa ai 


installments, 
 ——_——~;?, tip rigs ee 


ssi 


near 


Skate; Foward’s pads: shin guards, 
Z pants, elbow, helmet, etc. Pro 
7, Quality! Call David, 863-5047. / 
Yj and/or 
Y : Kenwood Amplifier; 60 

watts per channel, Sony turntable; 
Direct drive, Audio Technica car- 
tridge, JVC 12 inch 3-way speakers, 


SA ea IRS, 


SSS 


Y heater, beautiful frame, one year 
J, old. $175. Call Dan 863-6176, even- 


4 Students! 4-5 bedroom apartments, 
/ utilities included (heat, electricity, 
_ snow & garbage removal), free park- 
ing, full kitchen, fireplace, coin-op 
_ washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C 
_ ski trails, and acres of recreational 
’ field. Fort Ethan Allen Housing, 
_ UVM. 9 month lease payable by 


SSSA. 


SSS 


_ semester, inchuding transportation 7 Point O/Pines Camp, 221 Harvard v vosa. Call Karen Fondacaro, ~ out of your shyness, I'd like to meet } : 
"to and from campus; Call 656-3228. ~ Avenue, Swarthmore, PA 19081. 656-2680, confidential, you, The Babe from Bove's = 


Wanted: Two bedroom apartment | 
campus 
preferable August. If you can help | 
call Megan or Leslie at 656-3852. 
Please leave message. 


2 Roommates wanted for summer | 


block from campus. 
utilities. Carol, 862-7628. 
Roommate wanted: Basement crypt 
on S. Union. $100/month and half 
utilities. Call 655-3573, leave name 
and phone number, no snotty prep- 
pies or heavy metal kids. 


Help Wanted 


Summer Camp Counselors. Over- 
night girls camp in New York's | 
Adirondack Mountains has open- 
ings for counselor - 
tennis, waterfront (WSI, sailing ski- 
ing, small crafts), 
nastics, 
music, photograpy, drama, dance, 
computer, R.N., general counselors, ~ 
Information available in Placement ¢ 
Office or write: 


commencing 12 months after program 
completion. 

The application deadline is May 1, 
1983. For applications write to: Loan 
Fund for Women in Engineering Studies, 
BPW Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts} 


Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20036. 


Just So Stories Presented 

The University Players present their 
1983 Playtimers Tour, Just So Stories by 
Rudyard Kipling: Three enchanting tales: 
‘How the Camel Got His Hump,” “How 
the Rhino Got His Skin,” and “The 
Elephant Child,” - recreated through 
music, mime, mask, and narration, Four 
shows open to the public: March 24, 25 
at 4:00 and March 26 at 12:00 (noon) 
and 2:00. Price is $1.00, group rates are 
available. 


Traditional Music Presented 

The Boys of the Lough in concert 
with special guests La Famille Beaudoin. 
“One of the premier traditional music 
groups in the world — featuring Aly Bain, 
Cathal McConnell, and Dave and Tish 
Richardson,”’ Saturday, April 2, 1983 at 
8:00 p.m. at the Flynn Theatre for the 
Performing Arts in Burlington, Vermont, 
sponsored by the Champlain Folklore 
Cooperative and the Flynn Theatre. 
Reserved seating available at the Flynn 
Theatre box office for $6.50 and $7.50. ; 
Call 849-6968 or 863-5966 for more ; 
information, 


Mathematics Colloquium 

The UVM Mathematics Colloquium 
will sponsor Dr. Dennis D. Pence, Dept. 
of Math, on “Spacecraft Attitude Repre- 
sentation Using Quaternions” on Wed- 
nesday, March 23, 305 Votey, 3:10 p.m. 
The attitude of a spacecraft is the rota- 
tional orientation of the body about its 
center of mass. A knowledge of linear 
algebra and complex numbers will be 
required to understand the presentation. 
Cookies and cider at 3:00 p,m. 


Special Olympics 

Come gain an understanding for 
yourself of. handicapped children, on 
Tuesday, March 22 at 7:00 p.m, in 216 
L/L Commons. UVM’ Council for Excep- 
tional Children (CEC) has planned a 
movie showing about the Special Olym- 
pics. We wish to make you, the UVM 
student body, more aware of special 
children. Refreshments will be served. 
Please come — for yourself. 


Solomon Amendment Meeting 
The Vermont Students Against the 
Solomon Amendment, a newly formed 
student group sponsored by the Rising 
Sun Coalition and UVMPIRG, will hold a 
general meeting on March 18 in the 
Billings Student pePanee at 3 p.m 


ieds classi: 


j Sit leas i 


Overseas Jobs 
round. 
Australia, Asia. 
$1200 monthly. 


starting May or | 


fall. Spacious house one 
$125 plus 


Center for 


Son 
Sa 


’ Center for 


Le, 


WS 


instructors in 


athletics, gym- 


pioneering, y 


y Do you eat and 
a afterwards? 


arts/crafts, 


Andrew Rosen, 


Europe, 


info. Write IJC Box 52 - Vt. Corona 
Del Mar, Ca. 92625. 


Primary Care Giver for pregnant 
girls and problem teenagers provides 
an important service and gives you |: 
experience important to your career. 
12 month academic internship star- 
ting in June, $3700. stipend. Call A= 
Service-Learning, 
Nicholson Building, 656-2062. 


© Alcohol Counseling with Emergency 
Service Program. Practical ex- 
perience integrated with academic 
interests. 12 month internship star- 
ting in June, $3700. stipend. Call A 
Service-Learning, 
Nicholson Building, 656-2062. 


4 Mise. 


UVM Psychology 
y Department Research Study is offer- 
~ ing free treatment for Bulimia Ner- 
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Battered Women Support Group 


Confidential support groups are 
being offered by Women Helping Batter- 
ed Women. If you are a victim of physi- 
cal, emotional, or sexual abuse you are 
not alone! Groups are free of charge and 
are held weekly both day and evening. 
For more information please call Deborah 
at 658-1996 (24-hour hotline). 


Spring Sing Jubilee 


The UVM Top Cats and The Cats’ 
Meow present UVM’s First Annual Spring 
Sing Jubilee featuring The New Hamp- 
shire Gentlemen from the University of 
New Hampshire and The Smithereens 
from Smith College.The program begins at 
8 p.m. at Ira Allen Chapel. Tickets are 
$1.50 for the public and $1.00 for 
students with valid I.D. Tickets available 
at Billings Student Center Monday, April 
4 to Friday, April 8 from 11 a.m, to 3 
p.m, at the door or through members of 
The Top Cats or Cats’ Meow, 


To Sir With Love 


Friday March 18, the movie To Sir 
with Love starring Sidney Poitier, will be 
shown in Marsh Life Science. Showings 
are at 7, 9, and 11 p.m. Admission is 
$1.50. 


Student Alumni Council 

Students — are you interested in 
becoming involved with a growing group 
on campus? The Student Alumni Execu- 
tive Council is having a Cheese and 
Cracker social hour April 7 at 4:30 for all 
those interested. Applications for mem- 
bership are available at the Alumni Office 


_or Billings Desk. 


Shelter Needs Volunteers 


A tocal emergency shelter is looking 
for.a group of seven men to volunteer as 
evening assistants one night per week. 
This is an excellent opportunity to learn 
about the shelter and help people. If 
interested, please call Lynne Diamond-at 
the Center for Service-Learning, x2062. 


Internships Available 

The Center for Service-Learning 
announced last Friday the creation of 
three new internships for. the 1983-84 
academic year. These internships, Execu- 
tive Director, Activities Director, and 
Membership Director, are full-time, cre- 
dited staff positions with Volunteers in 
Action (VIA), The Executive Director 
will be responsible for general planning 
and oversight for'the entire VIA organiza- 
tion. VIA consists of nine volunteer 
programs and 300 student volunteers. 
The Activities Director will construct and 
develop effective volunteer programs and 
the Membership Director will recruit/ 


- Summer/year 
S.. Amer., 
All fields. $500 
Sightseeing. Free 


813-985-3656 anytime. 


Sara at 656-3895. 


& Meyers. 


March 21 and 22. 


ody. Love Necro, 


deliberately. vomit 
Patrick's Day! 
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1 which is open to the public, will be the 


fieds classifis 


Florida Dead- Heads. Need Tix. Will a 
pay top dollar. Call Zippy collect © 


Wanted; Lifelines of love. Become a © 
sponsor for a needy third world 
child through compassion - a Christ- 
centered sponsorship program. Call 


= Vote for a realistic platform. Merme 


* Wanted: one vote for an experience 
team; vote’ Mermel and Meyers one 


Personals 


To the Cutest Leprechaun - 
+, Conway - Happy St. Patty's day. CE 
_ My Dear Cadaver, | miss your lazy | 


Cleveland Jogger, when are you go- a 


ing to realize I'm the only four leaf | 


3 


clover you'll ever find? Happy St. ° 


To the Two Shy Fraternity Men: ‘ 
- Roses are red, violets are blue. Come 


+7 — 


place student volunteers and evaluate the | 
effectiveness of both individual programs | 
and the organization as a whole. Students 
interested in any of these internships are 
encouraged to call Michael Pratt, Director 
of Volunteers in Action, at 656-2597. 


Moliere Lecture In French: 


On Wednesday, April 6, at 4:00 p.m. 
in the Faculty Lounge, Professor Jules | 
Brody will be giving a talk in French on | 
Moliere entitled “‘Amours de Tartuffe.” 
Professor Brody is Chairman of Romance 
Languages at Harvard University and a 
noted scholar of 17th Century French 
literature.. His talk is sponsored by the 
Department of Romance Languages, the 
Maison Francaise and the Graduate 
College. 


Irish Studies Poetry Reading 
The Irish Studies Program, L/L 
Center, UVM and Trinity College are 
sponsoring a poetry reading by Seamus 
Heaney,:an Irish poet of world renown, 
on Monday, March 21 at 8:00 p.m. at. 
Delahunty Hall, Trinity campus. 


Lecture: Chomsky vs. Piaget 

“Chomsky vs. Piaget: How Innate Is 
Language?” will be the subject of a public 
lecture sponsored by Phi Beta Kappa, the 
Department of English, and Communica- 
tion Science and Disorders. The talk, 


final event in Phi Beta Kappa’s spring — 
celebration, following the initiation of 
new members and the annual chapter 
banquet. The date is Tuesday, March 22, 
at 8 p.m. in Rowell Auditorium. 


Environmental Discussions 


The Environmental Program is spon- 
soring a series of informal discussions on ~ 
the subject of alternatives to \endless 
physical, economic growth, meanwhile 
emphasizing the environmental aspects of — 
these alternatives — like sustainable 
husbandry, forestry and aquaculture. 

The next meeting, Monday, March 
21 at 3:30 p.m., Conference room, The 
Bittersweet. George Burrill, president of 
Associates in Rural Development, will 
initiate the © discussion, describing his 
group’s experiences in developing stable, 
productive rural economies. 


ASME Lecture 
Attention!! Bottle Drive. Support 
UVM Softball Teams trip to Penn State 
Invitational Tournament. Save your 
bottles. We will collect them Saturday, . 
March 19 starting at 10:00 a.m. 


Bottle Drive 

Janet Bombardier will speak March 

23 in Room 205 Votey at noon. Ms. 

Bombardier is a Civil Engineer employed 
by IBM, and a UVM graduate 
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Lost/Found 


ost: Blue knapsack with® 
blackstraps. Personal items. Lost on © 
Redstone campus. Reward. Call © 
Margaret, 656-3278. 


Found - 35mm camera with kit, in 


‘ library on March Ist. call Tim, 
656-3872. 


church 
WEEKLY SERVICES 


ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays 6:30 pm 

Christ Church Presbyterian 

Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 

The Rev. Al Stefanik 

864-0471 or 656-3882 


Tonya 
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MEETINGS FILM 


7 Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel IRA Film, Caddyshack, 235 Marsh 


MISC 2:00 Life Science 7,930 2% 12 


Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel 


Ethnic Heritage Month presents 8:00 ; 
Soul Food Dinner, at the Center for UVM Medieval Club, !04 Old [vill 


Cultural Pluralism, 656-3819. 6:30 7:00 MUSIC 
THEATER Traditional music fromm Scotland 


and the British Isles, The Battlefield 
SEMIN AR Lane Series presents The Acting Band, Co-sponsored by 


Company with Tartuffe, at the Cham “Olklor NOC ane 
- / : = Nnamplain Folklore Coor and 
Deborah Clifford, The Women's Flynn. 8:00 Mayor's Council on the Arts. at Ci 
War Against Rum, Memorial Diary of Anne Frank, ot the Royall ty Hall Auditorium. Burlie-aten 


Lounge, Waterman. 7:30 Tyler Theatre. 2:00 & 8:00 8.00 


SUN 3/20 


MEETING 


Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel 
2:00 


FORUM BRUNCH FILM 


SA Presidential and Vice Presidential Hillel sponsors Lox and Bagel SA Film, James Bond The Man 
Candidates Forum, North Lounge Brunch, Living/Learning Dining With The Golden Gun, B)06 A: 
Billings Ctr. 7:30 oom. |!:00 Lecture Ctr. 7 & 9:30 


MON 3/21 WED 3/23 


MEETING LECTURES 


Band Rehearsal, |ra Allen Chapel From the Artist's Viewpoint 
6:00 presents Mannie Leonni - Architect, 


at the. Fleming Museum. 10-00 
SEMINAR nin | 


‘Botany Seminar, Dr Linda Goff 
Dr. John Avise, Mitochondrial DNA pee COR ORF Se 
: : : : Research, |05 Marsh Life Science 
Polymorphisms in Higher Animals, 410 
(05 Marsh Life Science. 4:10 
Dr. Newman Stephens, Mechanical FILM 
Properties of Smooth Muscles, ©2\9 


Given Bldg. 12.00 SA Film, Deliverance, Billinas Center 


North Lounge, FREE. 8:00 
DINNER 


Irish Studies presents film. The Last 

le) / | 1G Ct 
Ethnic Heritage Month presents Hurrah, 216 Living/Learning Ctr 
Oriental Cuisine, at Marsh 


Cafeteria. 5:00 


READING 


Poetry Reading with Seamus Heaney 
of Dublin, in Delahanty Lecture 
Hall at Trinity College,  co- 
sponsored by the UVM _ Irish 
Studies Program and Trinity Col- 
lege, FREE and open to the 
public. 8:00 


MUSIC 


Fusako Yoshida, Koto Music, |I5 Liv- 
ing/Learming Commons. 8:00 

Lane Series presents the Baroque 
Ensemble, Bach's Birthday, Music 
by Bach and Telemann, at St 
Paul's Cathedrai. 8:00 


THURS 3/17 


MEETING 


Christian Fellowship Meeting, 30] 
Pomeroy Hall. 6:30 

IRA Council Meeting. 7.30 
Meeting of Academic Council, 


Memorial Lounge. Waterman 
9:00 


MISC 


Ethnic Heritage Month presents 
African-American Dance Troupe B\\ 
Ings Lobby. 12:00 


LECTURE 


Brown Bag Lecture Series, Leslie 
Collins Black Poetry Reading, 9 
Bailey/Howe Library. |2:00 

The LQ. Controversy, Auditorium, 
Votey. 8.00 

Seminar on Space Shuttle by Dr. 
Milton Silveira, 205 Votey. 3.00 


FORUM 


IRA SA Presidential/Vice- 
Presidential Forum in Marsh Dining 
Holl” & Of 


FRI 3/18 


SEMINAR 


Symposium on Eating Disorders: 
Anorexia Nervosa, Bulimia Obesi- 
ty. Radisson Hotel. Time TBA 


READING 


Invitational Poetry Reading with 
Michiyo Cornell, Peggy Luhrs, Gwen 


Shervington, at the Church Street 
Ctr. 8:00 


MISC 


Greek Formals, dinner. awards. 
dancing, DJ, $10 per person at the 
Radisson Hotel 6:30 

Reception for Frank Owen, Francis 


Colbum Gallery, Williams Hall 
500.4 


THEATER 


Lane Series presents The Acting 
Company with Tartuffe, at the 
Flynn 8:00 

Diary of Anne Frank, Royal) Tyler 
theatre. 8:00 


FILM 


Delta Psi Fraternity sponsors film 
Rocky, BIO6 Angell tecture Ctr 
7-00 

Folk Music with Wintergreen, Sam 
Moffat and Phil Thorne, at the 


Welcome able. College Street 
Congregational Church 8-00 


MEETING 


Vermont Students Against the 
Solomon Amendment, a newly 
formed student group. will hold a 


ywernieral meeting in the Billinas 


SLIDE SHOW 


Cultural Connection and Interna- 
tional Club presents Slide Show on 
Kenya, with talk by Mark Piras, at 
Blundell House. 4:00 


THEATER 


Diary of Anne Frank, \-oyal! Tyler 


Theotre ~ 


FILM 


SA Film, Magical Mystery Tour ana 
Beatles at Shea Stadium, © 06 Angell 


ecti ye Ctr 9-30 & 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents Tokyo String 


Quartet, 656-3025. 8-00 


JLT 


TUES 3/22 


MEETINGS 


Faculty Senate Meeting, 

emorial Lounge, Waterman 

4\5 

Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel! 
6:00 

SA Senate: Meeting, Marsh 

Lounge, Billings, open to public 


24, Student Pro- 
gram Exhibit, ‘ne Gallery, Liv 
INQALEaM ING Ctr 

Through March 27, Frank Owen’s 
Painting, Francis Colburn Gallery, 
Wiliams Hal 

Through March 25, Watercolors by 
Lawrence Goldsmith, Church Street 


*.3F 


Throw yh Marct 


6-00 oN 


Meeting of Vermont Children’s 
Magazine, 304 Lafayette. 6:30 
Rising Sun Coalition meets 
Fireplace Lounge, Living/Learning 
Cir 730 


SEMINAR 


Center for Research on Vermont 
presents Ieesearch - In. - Progress 
Seminar, The Rev. Phinehas Bailey 
and The Invention of Phonetic Shor- 
thand, by Jeffrey D. Marshall, in the 
prgjection room of Bailey/Howe 
Library, UVM. 8:00 


MISC 


_pseceeeoaeneceacensecaceaaesconaatecaanecanteoonitcoes | Student Affairs and Counseling 
and Testing sponsor Relaxation 

Tuesdays through March 22 -4:00, | Hour, in John Dewey Lounge. Old 

Eating Disorders, ot Counseling } mill. |2-00 

and Testing 


Tuesdays through March 22: 3:00. | READING 


hrougn Apnil 30. Literary Reference 
to Wine, from Special Collections 
at Bailey/Howe Library, lobby 

Inrough April 30, Drawings by 
Denis Verswerveld, at the Churcr 


street Center 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors majoring in Accounting, Computer Science, Business, Marketing or 
Management that are interested in interviewing with the BURROUGH’S 
CORPORATION, please submit your resume to the Ctr. for Career 
Development by Friday, March 25. 


THURS 3/24 


MEETING 


Christian Fellowship Meeting, 30) 
Pomeroy Hali 6:30 


THEATER 


Just So Stories, Royall Tyler Theatre 
4:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Jimi Hendrix, BI06 Angel 
Lecture Ctr. 7, 9:30 & 12 


A RESUME and COVER LETTER TYPING SERVICE is being offered at 
the Career Development Office. Our typist can see students on Mon. 
(11-11:30), Wed. (7-8 pm), and Fri. (12-5). Students must sign up for an ap- 
pointment to meet with typist. 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Staff. See 


below for further details. Confidence and Stepping Ahead, at ee 

Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop Counseling and Testing UVM Writers’ Workshop sponsors MUSIC 

Tues. 3/22 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Interview” Wednesdays through March 23 | distinguished young American ; 

Wed. 3/23 3-5 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 5.00, Women's Sexuality, at | Poet, Michael Ryan, reading from | | Faculty Recital, Elizabeth Metcalfe, 
5-7 pm, 216 “How to Prepare a Resume” Counseling and Testing his poetry, in John Dewey Lounge, Piano, Recital Hall, Music Blda 


Old Mill. 8:00. Redstone Campus. UVM. 8 00 


Thur. 3/24 2:30 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
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A MESSAGE 

_TO THE MOST 
IMPORTANT PERSON 
WE KNOW... 


At Anheuser-Busch, brewing is an art. 
No one takes more time or goes to 
more effort or expense than we do in 
brewing the most popular family of 
beers in the world. 

We take great pride in this 
distinction, yet this distinction carries 
with it certain responsibilities. 

Beer is a beverage to be enjoyed 
by adults socially—with family and — 

- friends at home...in your clubs, 
restaurants and at special events. It is 
also the beverage of moderation, and 
good judgment should be used when 
you drink. 


ANHEUSER BUSCH INC *ST LOUIS 


alcoholic beverages is detrimental to 


Thankfully, the vast majority of 
those who consume beer do so in 
moderation. Nevertheless, anything 
less than responsible consumption of 


the individual and society. We at 
Anheuser-Busch certainly are 
concerned about you, our valued 
customer. Accordingly, we are 
dedicated to the support of research, 
education, and treatment programs 
aimed at combatting alcoholism and 


alcohol abuse. 
August A. Busch III 


Chairman of the Board 
and President 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
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“Once in a long while a media 
outlet comes along which does 
what it says it is going to do. 
The Vanguard has done all it 
said it would and more.” 

Steve Frown 

Somehow connected 

with the Vanguard 


“The Vanguard is run by 
proponents of all thai is 
sinister in our society. 

Few of them are married 
or have families; fewer 
have any understanding 
of the forces of cynicism, 
often propelled by outside 
forces, which are slowly 
undermining American 
society as we know it. 

Richard Nixon 

a ee) 
“The uncovering werk (sic) 


that been done by that 
weekly paper has helped 


awfully big smell and 
porutional (sic) problem 
right here in (sic) our 
Burlington shore.” 

Emil 

(last name unknown) 

person who lives 

on the waterfront 


“The pictures are 
really good, but 
they always make 
people look really 
weird. Real people 
don't look that 
way.” 

Amy Carter 


us to take care of & (8IC) <8 <0 efter news 


I 


*““Reghhh. Just a bunch of smelly 


hippies.” 


Scott Mcbabe 
Reporter, The Free Press 


ESE a oe oe 
“| nave no reaction to the 
Vanguard, burt | think Suave 
kobson Is really cute. Actually 
we respect them — even if they 
do steal our writers.” . 


J.K. Editor 


Vermont Cynic 


STRANGLED. 


BY THE NEWS: 


3 Score and 


3 Months of : 
the Vanguard 


“The Vanguard has been 
tough. We've been tougher.” 
Rich Fletch 
President | 
Greenbacks Unlimited 


“Sometimes I like the Vanguard; sometimes 
it likes me. In fact, since the Vanguard 
usually likes me I guess you guys 


aren’t that bad.” 


Bernie Sanders 


nek sSlseerag eal + Ai 


Faculty/Administration Talent Show Page 16 
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“In just over five 
years the 
Vanguard Mess has 
been able to 
accomplish more 
than Jim Jones did 
in all his years in 
Guyana.” 

Cesar Chavez 


“My comment to the 
Vanguard is scrammo 
creep ‘cause you don't 
got no patience, and 
there is a problem with 
what youth are happen- 
ing with, and more than 
that, Jim Jones is dead 
man — six feet under, 
but we don't let that 
happen to nobody, but 
you come with a mind 
as closed as a drum, and 
there is something else 
_that you don't see which _ 


“ye are gonna go after. 

So watch out punks. 
Curti Slaw 
Guardian Angels 


“Lacking a certain 
tistorical perspective, the 
Vanguard is wanting in 
serious analysis of local 
issues. But, and this is — 
important, it never makes 
spelling errors and it 
looks pretty.” 
J. Richard Metcalf 
Chairman UVM 
Dept. of History 


ONCE UPON A TIME... 


By Brat Richthrop 


hree score and three months 
ago, in a small but comfortable 
cafe in a lonely section of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the Vanguard 
Mess was born. It was Travis and I, and 
our buddy Nicole who ran copy for the 
Gazeteer, and we were rapping over our 
futures and just talking, I think it was 
centering on the new fair housing law, 
when Nicole started really getting into 
an intense mode of thought. 
“Pye had it running copy for this 
schleppo organization,” she breathed. 
“This place is making me stale and 
womankind deserves a better station in 
life and, besides you guys, we are all see- 
ing our lives get beyond our control in 
this city.” 
___ Trayis and I, mostly lulled listless by 


a. 


four solid years of waxing copy, and in 
his case occasionally writing it, were 
slow to respond. But Nicole was on a 
roll and she had no intention of stopping 
— finally she was coming to grips with 
her life. 

As Nicole explained it we could all 
three sever our Gazeteer ties, move to 
Vermont, staying initially with her 
sister, work with ruthless abandon to 
force the dismemberment of every alter- 
native newspaper in the area, get to 
know a few rich kids looking for a cause, 
and then start our own alternative week- 
ly — run by ourselves, written for 
ourselves, and mostly read by our 
friends. | 

Initially our response was enthu- 
siastic. “This’ll be greeeaat,” said Travis. 

I thought so as well, but the cooler 


side of my personna always comes to the 
fore in situations like this, and I warned 
the seminal group that we were embark- 
ing on a trip which would take us away 
from civilization as we knew it. “Ima- 
gine,” I said, “no Harvard Square, no 
more lazy Sunday afternoons flipping a 
disk and cooling out on the banks of the 
Charles, far fewer appearances by the 
Grateful Dead.” 

Nicole was firm. She insisted we could 
build our own Harvard Square; she 
reminded us we could cool out on the 
Burlington waterfront (right next to the 


old Pease Grain distributorship I later 


found out); she exhorted us to explore 
the possibilities before us. Finally as our 
skeptical looks began to wane, Nicole 
used her ace in the hole. Remembering 
the great Bay state statesman Nathaniel 


Winthrop, she recalled his immemorial 
idealism. “Americans,” she said he said, 
“must build a great city on a hill.” 

With those great words inspired in 
our waxed brains, we handed in our 
notices to the Gazeteer and headed out 
for parts north — specifically the old 
north end. 

In six years of covering guerilla 
movements from a _hemisphere’s 
distance, Travis had learned one key 
strategem. Divide and Conquer. This 
was to be our early motto — the credo 
from which we would gain our inspira- 
tion; our guiding light as we pursued our 
quarry, the glib pseudo-liberal alter- 
native presses which were proliferating 
in the increasingly progressive com- 


continued on page 18 


A Turn for the Wurst 


FASHION MAY HAVE TAKEN A 
turn for the wurst. That’s right wurst. 
Liverwurst. It seems that the latest 
Hollywood craze is liverwurst under- 
wear. Chic designer Faire Lapipe in- 
itiated the newest craze when she show- 
ed up at a Parisian art exhibit in her 
liverwurst decor. Gallerie goers were 
astonished and amazed at Miss Lapipe’s 
attire. Several gentlemen in the gather- 
ing referred to the liverwurst panties as 
appetizing, yet somehow revolting. 
Others demanded to know if there was 
any rye bread in the house. One woman 
who immediately offered Miss Lapipe 
$500 for the matching set, exclaimed: 
“Why my husband would never go 
hungry.” Curiously local supermarkets 
have reported a rush on hot Poupon 
mustard. 


Scholarships to the 
Rubber Boom 


BEING ALL YOU CAN BE ISN’T 
exactly all that it’s cracked up to be 
unless you want to be cracked up. It 
seems that the Army has been getting 
more than their fair share of returns on 
their latest $60 billion dollar advertising 
campaign. The Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marines have collectively experienced a 
500 percent increase in mental disease. 
More than 400 new recruits have been 
admitted to the mental health care 
center in Fort Bragg, North Carolina in 
the past six months. Incidents of granola 
chewing, natural childbirth, heterosex- 
uality, and tofu poisoning have been 
reported in the same time span. 


Unintellevision 


AS WE ARE ALL SO WELL IN- 
formed television plays a major role in 
the life of the average American. TV 
viewing is on the increase and’ the 
younger members of our society become 


TODAY'S MUSIC. 
YESTERDAY'S PRICES. 


SALE 


CULTURE CLUB 
KISSING TO BE CLEVER 
including: 

Do You Really Want To Hurt Me 
I'm Afraid Of Me (Remix)/Love Twist 

White Boy (Dance Mix) 
You Know I'm Not Crazy 


MUSICAL YOUTH 
rand ey eoooennen H OF TO TODAY 


University Mall 658-4117 


400015-023 
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TROUBLED TIMES 


increasingly vulnerable to the effects of 
excessive television viewing. In a recent 
television poll 38 percent of the people 
in the five and under age group reported 
that they turned on the tube “hoping to 
see some skin.” Twenty-nine percent of 
those in the same age group hoped that 
an old Cheech and Chong movie might 
be on the rerun channel. In the 18-30 
age group the reason that 54 percent of 
the respondents turned on the box was 
to get away from their spouse. In the 
above 60 age group 49 percent of the 
respondents cited that television made 
them feel increasingly intelligent and 
helped stave off the feeling of senility 
that often accompanies old age. 


by his bedside 24 hours a day, “keeping. 


an eye on things.” The proliferation of 
micro-laser surgery in America is open- 
ing up new horizons in the medical field. 
And if people like Richard Harris are 
already benefitting from the progress 
that has been made in the last ten years, 
the potential for further development of 
micro-surgery seems limitless. : 


Pass the Roach 


WHAT ANIMAL INFLICTS ABSO- 
lute horror into the eyes of young 
women? Which one can survive without 
foot or water for 30 days? Which animal 
can withstand nuclear fallout? The 
answer to these and other fascinating 
animal questions can be found in Dr. 
Fefe Larues’ latest publication: “The 


American Cockroach: A Model for the 
M-60.” Different than its Asian or Euro- 


A Day on the Job? 


MICRO-SURGERY IS FAST 
becoming America’s “cure-all” for 
anything from ingrown toenails to fron- 
tal lobotomies. Recently, Richard Harris 
of Lake Tahoe, Nevada underwent rec- 
tum removal, traditionally a harrowing 
procedure for both patient and surgeon. 
Utilizing the technological capabilities 
of laser surgery, Dr. Harry Nuckels 
described the surgery as, “like looking 
through a kaleidoscope at hamburger 
meat.” Harris is currently recovering at 


Lake Tahoe where nurses are positioned 


AGAM 
ANT 


FRIEND 
OR FOE 
including: 
Hello,| Love You 
Desperate But Not 
Serious 
Friend Or Foe 
Goody Two Shoes 
Something Girls 


Cassette or LP 


above. (Sale 
good through April 30, 1983.) 


We Bring Entertainment to Life! 
Offer good through April 9, 1983. Fac | 


THE VANGUARD MESS 


SPECIAL $1 Off 
STUDENT SAVINGS 


Present a valid student |.D. and get $1.00 off any 
regular priced LP or cassette In stock $6.99 or 
items not included. Offer 


pean brother, the American cockroach 
has evolved rapidly during the last 50 or 
so years and as Dr. Larues explains: “the 
American cockroach has become im- 
mune to Agent Orange,.acid rain, toxic 
waste, and marijuana. It was a natural 
model for America’s latest weapon.” 
The CIA refuses to confirm that the 
USSR is already making plans to 
biologically reproduce the little critters 
at roughly 700-800 percent of their 
natural six to seven inch length. It is 
believed that if the USSR was to suc- 
ceed in this endeavor the entire city of 
New York wouldn’t be enough to sup- 
port their voracious eating habits. 


extra fine Pilot Razor 


the custom-fit metal 
collar helps keep that 
point extra fine page 


when it comes to a 
Razor Point, it's love | 
at first write, 


EVERYONE 
IS PICKING UP 
ON PILOT PENS 


WATCH OUT FOR 
THE STUDY HALL SNATCHERS 


They know that the 89¢ 


Point marker pen writes. 


as smooth as silk. And 
pets : 


after page. That's why ‘ 


Kiki Gets Burned? 


ON MARCH 11, BOTH VIEWERS 
of “Kiki’s Kitchen” on WSIK (Hog 
Waller, Kentucky) received something 
of a shock. It seems that while preparing | 
a scrumptious Cherries Jubilee a la Kiki, 
Kiki lit her hair on fire. 

Not her hair, exactly. As it turns out, 
Kiki wears a wig, and within seconds 
had pulled the fiery coif from her head 
and beat out the flames with a good leg 
of lamb. “Holy shit,” Kiki is reported to 
have screamed. “I’ve burned my wig toa 
tender, golden crisp!” 

The story, believe it or not, has a hap- 
py ending. Kiki says she will soon come 

out with her own line of asbestos wigs 
and falls — and says she’s received a 
record number of requests for her recipe 
for “Lamb in a Melted Rayon Sauce a la © 
Kiki.” 


The Return of Meatloaf 


ELSIE TIPPLER OF WINOOSKI, 
Vermont is glad she’s not a late sleeper. 
It seems that at 8:30 in the morning of 
March 17, a seven pound meat loaf 
plummeted through the roof of Elsie’s 
trailer and came to rest on her Elvis 
pillow. 

“It landed right where my head usual- 
ly is,” Elsie explained. “I'd just got out 
of bed to answer the CB, and this 
friggin’ hunk of meat blows a hole in my 
roof and nearly kills me. Geesum Crow, 
was I surprised.” 

Scientists are presently attempting to 
determine if the loaf is of extra- 
terrestrial origin. Said a spokesman for 
the Bureau of Unidentified Flying 
Edibles (BUFE), “We are not dealing 
with a normal meat loaf here. It has a 
greenish tint, a funny odor, and is appar- 


‘ently quite inedible. It also appears to 


have been branded with the initials of 
some’ space program — one with which 
we are not familiar.” 

Anyone having information-as to es 


‘significance of the initials “SAGA” 


asked to call BUFE at 555-6789. Ask for 
Elsie, she’s now keeping a round-the 
clock vigil in her bedroom. “I’m waiting 
for E.T.,” she explained. 


Troubled Times was compiled by. a 
bunch of people tripping their brains out 
in Martha’s Vineyard. 
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AY 
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— 
EDITORIALS the stands, to see what invigorating, tantalizing scoop will adorn the cover. 


ay Sometimes we are jealous and wish our covers looked so pretty. We wish Jeff 
Good was on our editorial board. We wish Stephen Brown would like us. We 
wish Ben Svetky would come back to us. We wish Margaret Doris would be our 
advisor, nice woman, that Margaret Doris. We wish Rob Swanson would take a 
blurry picture of Bernie Sanders. We wish the Vanguard puzzles were easier. We 
wish their sports page was bigger. We wish they’d print more stuff by Nelson 


‘ 


A Truce 


Sixty-three months ago, the Vanguard came to life with a lead story analyzing 
Vermont’s media community. Today, the Vanguard Press has become a vocal 
part of that extremely curious group of informationalists. The Vanguard’s way to 
serve the community has been to highlight issues and events which the editors 
feel are poorly presented or are overlooked. They don’t pretend to be objective, 


but then, neither do we. 


The Vanguard’s reporting style has left them open to criticism, judgment and 
hostility, while at the same time attracting a devoted and questioning readership. 
We are Vanguard devotees. We read the Vanguard weekly, wait for it to hit 


LETTERS 


Exercising with 


the Devil 
To the Editor: 


How long will decent Americans 
stand idly by and watch the moral 
degeneration of our society before our 
very eyes? The satanic influences of 
rock and roll music, which cause teen- 
age pregnancy, abortion, crime, falling 
interest rates and the breakdown of 
family and society as a whole, have once 
again reared their ugly head over the 
youth of America. I am speaking of 
course about the exercise movement, 
which has mushroomed into our society. 
On these records which are supposedly 
beneficial to the health of those exer- 
cising with them, can be heard the evil 
and degenerating sounds of devil wor- 
ship and satanism and lust!!! Did you 
know that if you play “Let’s Get 
Physical” backwards, the messages, 
“God is fat,” and “The devil does 
sit-ups” can be heard? Or Jane Fonda, a 
known communist and satanic reveller 
in extramarital relations, has released a 
so-called record of exercise which when 
played backwards, says: “One, two, 
three, four, the devil wants you to work 
out more, five, six, seven, live for lust 
and not for heaven?” 

How much more can we,the concern- 
ed religious public take? I say burn the 
records and strike a blow for America, 
God and the truth!! 

The Wrong Reverend 


Burlington 


You Get What 


You Deserve 


To the Editor: 

John Flynn probably doesn’t know it, 
but he only scratched the surface when 
he compared me to Jim Jones’ Guyana. 
A more precise and realistic comparison 
could have been made between the 
Guardian Angels and Hitler’s Germany. 
It is fairly obvious to the trained eye 
that there are inherent elements in the 
Guardian Angels doctrine that closely 
follow the most gruesome practices of 
Nazism. Firstly, the Guardian Angels 
are anti-semetic as evidenced by their 
refusal to patrol Jewish neighborhoods 


_| and their sexual abuse of whole wheat 
bagels. Secondly, Guardian Angel doc- 


trine necessitates the suppression of peo- 


ple’s basic rights. While we patrol the 

| Streets and subways of America’s cities, 
_| we are also exercising control of the 
‘Masses. They walk where we tell them 
| fr and don’t even think of deviating 


m the prescribed pattern of behavior. 
In short we are a kind of police state. 
ly, fe ihe theory that “no Angel has 
d undue force or reacted vio- 


we - = 


Ver % 


ies 
s 


lently to insults” is like saying that Billy 
Martin has never been ejected from a 
ball game for abusive language. The key 
word that all you Poindexter types seem 
to misunderstand is “undue.” What is 
undue force? Swatting a fly may be “act- 
ing with undue force;” to others “undue 
force” may be nothing short of a trip to 
the hospital. Others would justify the 
murder of John Flynn as acting without 
undue force. For the Guardian Angels, 
the word “undue” has no boundaries. 
There is nothing too violent, too 
malicious that an 18-year-old punk who 
molests old women, buried cats up to 
their necks and then starts the lawn 
mower, or blows his nose in the cafeteria 
soup caldron doesn’t deserve. A swift 
kick to the groin has disabled. many a 
potential mugger. A two by four to the 
face has discouraged many a would-be 
purse snatcher. A chain thrashing has 
subdued more than one burglar. In 
short, Guardian Angels are always using 
“undue force.” But for us, it’s a 
pleasure to know that some people in 
this world are really getting what they 


deserve. 
Curti Slaw 
New York 


Waiting for Frankie 
To the Editor: 


Td like to respond to all these crunchy, 
granola baking whimps who’ve been 
responding to Frank L. Culter. Where 
do you guys get off dumping on such a 
fine example of American maleness as 
Frank. In these hard times when men 
eat quiche and cry at movies, it’s nice to 
see a real beer-drinking, commie-hater 
like Frank stand up to you guys. You 


DELUSIONS 


Hockert-Lotz and less by John Flynn. We wish they’d give Mary Moynihan a 
raise. We wish we knew what Nat Winthrop’s line of descent really was. We wish 


Joshua Mamis was a punk-rocker. 


We respect the Vanguard. Where would the Cynic be if they didn’t have some- 
one hot on their trail. Okay, maybe not on their trail, maybe blocking their trail? 
We decided to spoof the Vanguard because the Vanguard is an alternative press, 
and because we have the same sized layout flats. 

But most importantly, this 1983 spoof issue of the Vermont Cynic is dedicated 
to the Vanguard Press, because, we want them to be our friends. Really, that is 


one thing in this paper that is no joke. 


It hasn’t been easy to spoof the Vanguard, but it certainly has been worth it. 


know, I can’t even tell if you guys who 
write into this newspaper are male or 
female since you’ve got these uni-sex 
names like “Brook” and “Cort.” I bet 
you've got one of those weird uni-sex 
hairstyles too. You know the kind that 
stick up all over and look like cowpods 
with hay stuck in ’em. 

What have you got against Frank 
anyway? So he makes a few mistakes 
with figures and changes history around 
a little. At least he wears pants. It’s good 
old American men like Frank that got 


me pregnant, and it’s good old American - 


men that got your mothers pregnant 
too. 

By the way, if that hunk of Vermont 
maleness is reading this, my name is 
Roxanne Lolabridgida. I’m a hairdresser 
who'd love to share a bombshelter with 
you any time. 

Affectionately yours, Frank, 

Barefoot, on the pill, and waiting in 
the kitchen, 


Roxie 


Burlington 


Sports Are 


For Losers 


To the Editor: 

I think the Vanguard Mess should 
stop covering sports. Sports is com- 
petitive and capitalistic. I prefer acti- 
vities where everyone can mellow out 
and have a good time. I prefer activities 
like nuclear disarmament rallies, pot par- 
ties, and other peaceful things like that. 
Besides, I don’t think it’s fair that sports 
people have to wear jackets and ties on 
the road. Why do they have to be clean- 
shaven. I think people should grow 
beards, wear jeans with patches in them, 
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—J.K. 


and wear their hair with pony tails. Hey 
man, do you get my drift? 
David Wine 


Rising Sun Coalition 


EI Salvador 


Euphoria 
To the Editor: 

I cannot understand the critique the 
illustrious Mr. President Reagan has 
received for his proposal to send $110 in 
military aid to El Salvador, I mean, it is 
the best idea he has had since his great 
plan to put missiles in Europe. 

What you have here is an excellent 
chance you just shouldn’t miss. 

Think of it: 

—The few, the proud, the Marines 
have a superb chance to get some live 


' action. (Bet they’re tired of war games.) 


—New chemicals, bombs, tanks, 
guns, mines, robots, and all the other 
miracles of war can be tested. \ 


—Save the peace-loving democratic 
government of El Salvador. 

—Open up a new market for Ameri- 
can products. 

—And last but not least, it will help 
IBM, United Fruit, and Coca-Cola to 
make new profitable investments. 

An eminent job was done in Chile, it 
can be done again. Yes, yes there’ve 


- been some minor mishaps like Vietnam, 
| but this is a much smaller country, this 
'is a fool-proof mission, and morale 


among U.S. troops is much higher. I bet 
some of the GI’s are just dying to get out 
there and pull the trigger. 
I say go for it Yanks, give it a shot, 
make the world safe for democracy. 
Editor, Dartmouth Review 
Hanover 


The false spring 
that blew into Bur- 
lington last week in- 
spired some pas- 
sionate romances. 
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Earn your Credits 
abroad. 


COUNSELORS 


Summer Employment 


; 3 SCORE AND 
e England Join the thousands of students who 3 MONTHS AGO 
e israel have earned college credits studying A 
abroad in CCIS programs . The Birth of the Mess 
*lreland ] 
e Germany Affordable , quality programs with 
e Spain financial aid available . 
you are sensitive to the needs of the 
handicapped ane your courte work @ Italy 
alifi r’s posi- 
tion, we can offer you eaeeks of ce scetinimen aes e Denmark PORN OGRAPHY ON 
beautiful 30-acre Bancroft North site, located in a superb FALL SEMESTER IN DUBLIN THE UVM CAMPUS 
ee es Bay Mane ° Egypt INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES ae nae 
Students with various recreational interests, such as sports and ; 12 - 15CREDITS Nubi SUT BHT ington 
hiking, and those with course work in Special Education, e Switzerland SUMMER PROGRAMS are growing in epidemic 
Human Services, Liberal Arts or similar studies are all welcome. : proportions 
Swimming and boating counselors must be WSI certified. e Mexica AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
Orientation begi he Bancroft School in Haddonfield, NJ, DUBLIN 
on: ieabes hee 20th wir howsing sravides eingyoor stay. e Canada 5 


Then you are off to Maine. Transportation, room, board and 
salary are provided. 


e France 


Bancroft participates in college co-op credit programs. In- 
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After the showing of Deep Throat in Angell last week, UVM students’ sex aids littered the quad 
between C-B-W and Cook Building. UVM President Lattie Coor had them removed immediate- 
ly, and made sure the ground was completely sprayed with spermicide. “This is just another ex- 
ample of the yucky porno problem that has assaulted our school,” he said. 


Pornography Problem 


Climaxes 


UVM Becomes Porn Capital 
of the East 


BURLINGTON 
here was a time in the 
T not-so-distant past 
when pornography on 
the UVM campus was limited 
to the well-worn Billings Desk- 
copy of Playboy. Those days 
are no more. Indeed, por- 
nography at UVM has pro- 
liferated to such an extent that 
one campus official recently 
complained, “UVM has moved 
ahead of Times Square, even 
ahead of Williston, to become 
the porn capital of the North- 
east.” 

While those are strong words 
— perhaps too strong — there 
have been a number of indica- 
tions in recent months that por- 
nography at UVM has become 
a problem of major propor- 
tions. Consider these examples: 

**On the night of January 
17, over 100 fraternity men 
participated in a candlelight 
march across campus to protest 
an upcoming Playboy pictorial 
titled “The Women of Slade 
Hall.” 

**On February 15, SAGA 
employees in the Billings Den 
performed their daily duties 
|clad only in 4 oz. of salad 
apiece (worth $.68) in celebra- 
tion of National Fiber Week. 

**The UVM Art Depart- 
ment was recently awarded a 
$350,000 Federal grant for the 
construction of a new statue in 
front of the Bailey-Howe Lib- 
tary, tentatively titled “Barbara 
with Shaving Cream and Three 
Grapefruit.” 

**Over 1,000 hopeful under- 
graduates turned out recently 
0 audition for an upcoming 
x-rated film, to be shot on cam- 
pus over Spring Break., [he film 
8 titled. “Three Fuzzy -¥ellow 


Balls” and will feature Martina 
Navratilova, Nastassia Kinski, 
and an as-yet-unknown actor of 
Chinese origin. 

“The porn problem at UVM 
is out of control,” says Dean of 
Students Keith Miser. (Miser is 
also advisor to the prestigious 
Boulder Society, a select group 
of 12 well-built senior men.) 
“Smut, smut, smut. It’s really 
yucky.” In hopes of combating 
the problem, Miser is in the pro- 
cess of organizing a _ por- 
nography task force, to be com- 
prised of school officials and 
student representatives from a 
number of fraternities and soro- 
rities. Calling themselves 
Haters of Smut Everywhere 
(HOSE), the group has already 
begun an in-depth examination 
of the porn problem on cam- 
pus, and hopes to soon come up 
with a list of recommendations 
to battle the problem. “The 
situation is reaching a climax,” 
Miser says, “and this is one 
issue we just can’t remain soft 
about.” 

A great many students ap- 
parently agree with Miser’s 
assessment. “Something's gotta 
be done,” said Claire Con- 
science, a UVM senior. “That 
SAGA salad stunt was, like, too 
gross. They all could have used 
another couple of cucumber 
slices, or like some well-placed 
cookies or something. Hey, 
don’t you think those cookies 
are dreamy?” 

Kip U. Hanzoff, Chair- 
manperson of the Women’s 
Organization and Refusal 
Center, thinks some sort of ac- 
tion is long overdue. “We've 
been fighting the porn problem 
for a long time on our own — 
it’s about time we got some 


help,” she said. Hanzoff says 
the WORC is presently devo- 
ting most of its efforts to gain- 
ing Student Associaton ap- 
proval of the controversial new 
Squeal Rule, a rule which 
would prohibit all but the most 
innocent squealing in the dorms 
after 10:30 p.m. “If I hear one 
more high-pitched titter in Tup- 
per while I’m trying to sleep, I'll 
toss my tofu,” Hanzoff vowed. 

Sharon Sharalike, Assistant 
Director of Counseling and 
Testing at UVM, admits a 
problem exists, but isn’t sure 
how widespread it is. “Every- 
thing depends on your perspec- 
tive. One can find sexual im- 
agery in anything,” she said, 
munching thoughtfully on a 
bagel. “I’ve even met people 
who consider these por- 
nographic,” she said, holding 
aloft a tiny pair of licorice pan- 
ties she’d drawn from her purse. 
She smiled alluringly. “And 
what do you think?” 


There are, on the other hand, 
more than a few at UVM who 
think the problem has been 
greatly exaggerated. “Porn 
problem? I didn’t know there 
was such a thing,” said Lotta 
Lovers, a junior and a sister at 
Delta Delta Delta. And Pro- 
fessor of Shakespeare Kenneth 
Rothwell, himself a collector of 
Elizabethan sexual aids and 
author of A Mirror for the Ceil- 
ing, believes “one must 


distinguish between appearance 
and reality when dealing with 
questions of pornography. | 
personally don’t see an ex- 
cessive amount of base, impor: 
activity at 


tunate sexual 


UVM.” 


Bernie 


Seeks 
Presidential 


Nomination 


BURLINGTON _ 
urlington’s radical 
politician Mayor Ber- 


B nard Sanders surprised 


the nation last week when, 
from City Hall’s Contois 
Auditorium, he announced his 
intention to seek office as Presi- 
dent of the United States in the 
1984 election. 

Still radiating post-election 
glee from his recent victory, the 
forty-one-year-old Brooklyn 
native lumbered into the jamm- 
ed auditorium with a grin 
plastered on his face. Address- 
ing a myriad of microphones he 
admitted,“it’s a bit late t} jump 
into the race, I know, but after 
our accomplishments in this 
city in only two years, I feel 
confident that this is a feasible 
undertaking.” 

Dressed in a shabby sweater 
and a_ loose blazer - (he’s 
removed his tie since his 
jubilant victory), Sanders com- 
pletely trounced upon the cur- 
rent President and his en- 
tourage. 


“Too many issues are avoid- 
ed under the Reagan admin- 
istration,” he said as he pound- 
ed the podium. “If I’m elected, I 
will speak forcefully on the 
dangers of big cars, pizza chains 
and undistributed wealth. With 
your support, we can turn the 
country around.” 

Sanders revealed that Terry 
Bouricius (I—Ward 5) will be 
his vice-presidential ‘running 
mate. “Together Terry and I 
will build bridges between the 
Democrats and Republicans of 
the country. We'll offer alter- 
natives to the traditional party 
lines.” 

If Democrat Judy Stephany 
still wants it, Sanders has pro- 
mised her his mayoral seat in 
the event he should win the 
presidential election. “She’s put 
up a good fight and, though she 
lacks my flair for drama, she’d 
make a responsible and effec- 
tive mayor.” 

Sanders’ announcement was 
met with mixed reaction today 
in the Queen City. While lunch- 
eon diners in Leunig’s said his 
decision was “awesome” and 
would “offer a clear choice for 
the country,” diners in Sweet- 
water’s and Big Ben’s shook 
their heads in disbelief. “If he’s 
elected President, I’m moving 
to England,” said one pizza 
muncher. “Better a woman 
than a socialist.” 

In a telephone interview, 
President Reagan expressed 
surprise. “Mayor who? Oh 
yea , the guy who put Bur- 
lington back on the map. Well, 
France may follow Burlington, 
but the U.S. certainly won't.” 


If Sanders wins the nomina- 
tion for the Independent ticket, 
the Wall Street Journal, the 
New York Times, the Boston 
Globe and, of course the 
Vanguard Mess, have promised 
to publicly endorse him. 


—Jeff Goof 


Dwls) 


PRESENTS IN CONCERT 


Pinhead 


Mar. 18-49 at 9:30—$1.50 


Commander 
Cody 


Mar. 20 at 7:30 & 40:30—$7.00 


Vt. Actors 
Workshop Benefit 
with 


The Throbulators 
The N-Zones 
Little Joyce 
& The Sensations 


Mar. 24 at 9:30—$3.00 


Crucial Reggae n’ 
Rub-A-Dub 


I-Tal 


Mar. 22 at 9:30—$4.00 


Jon Gailmor 


March 23 at 9:30—$4.00 


The N-Zones 


March 24-26 at 9:30 
$4.00 Thurs./$4.50 Fri. & Sat. 


Dave Van Ronk 


Mar. 27 at 8:00—$4.50 


Taj Mahal 


Mar. 29 at 7:30 & 10:30—$7.00 


f The Spiders 


March 30 at 9:30—$4.50 


The Decentz 


Mar. 34/April 1-2 at 9:30 
$4.00 Thurs./$4.50 Fri. & Sat. 


Buzzy Linhart 


April 4 at 8:30—$3.00 


Open Mike : 


April 5 at 9:30—No cover 


The Memphis 
Rockabilly Band 


April 6 at 9:30—$3.00 


The 
Throbulators 


April 7-9 at 9:30 
$4.00 Thurs./$4.50 Fri. & Sat. 


April 14 at 7:30 & 10:30—$7.00 


Janice Perry 
A/K/A GAL & 
The 
Chapped Lips 


April 12 at 8:30—$3.50 


The Nighthawks 


April 24 at 9:00—$5,00 


Tickets are on sale now at Hunt's. 
Mail orders: enclose a self-ad: 
dressed stamped envelope and 
specify show time and date de- 
sired, and alternatives. Phone 
orders: with MasterCard or VISA 
only. All ticket sales including 
phone orders are final, POSITIVE 
IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED FOR 
ADMISSION 


1041 Main + 863-3322 


’ 
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Checking Out The 


Piece Movement 


BURLINGTON 
Ontroversy is once 
again raging as piece 


Cc movement supporters 


and opponents butt heads in 
the hottest political battle ever 
fought in City Hall. 

At issue is a public gathering 
permit the Writhing Sun Coali- 
tion: has requested from the 
City Council. The UVM organ- 
ization needs the permit in 
order to hold their Friday 
(April 1) piece demonstration. 


BURLINGTON 


umors are circulating 

RR xrvcant that The 

Cynic will be merging 

with its beloved rival, The 

Vanguard Press within the near 
future. 

At the recent Student Asso- 
ciation budget hearing, Cynic 
funds were cut, and _ staff 
members agreed that a merge 
with The Vanguard, which the 
Vanguard has long been pres- 
suring for, would help keep 
them afloat. According to an 
anonymous S.A. Senator, by 


Fear and 


-A FRESH COLORFUL -» EASTER SALE! 
NOW PLAYING AT... 


RE 
A ARS 


WHY NOT JOIN US? 


The stage for the present 
confrontation between liberal 
and conservative aldermen was 
set by an earlier piece con- 
ference organized by the Bur- 
lington Coalition. “I have had 
complaints come to me about 
that conference and its piece 
workers who had actually left 
bits of the piece they had at 
that conference scattered 
around this city,” claimed con- 
servative alderman James 
Sideburns (Staunch Rep. — 
Ward V). 


Cynic and Vanguard 
Rumored to Merge 


the time the Senate got to ap- 
propriations for the Vermont 
Cynic there was very little 
money left,.since the paper’s 
name begins with the letter 
“V”. The Wrestling Club, the 
Women’s Referral Center, and 
WRUV received even less 
money. S.A. Vice-President 
Don McGreed expressed regret 
and apologied for the error. 


By eliminating the existing 
competition between the two 
papers, inside sources say that 
the merge is hoped to further 


Loathing 


Burlit 


gion, Vermor it 
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President-elect Eric Stavrand invites UVM students to the first of SAS 
rotating senate meetings at The Button in Fort Lauderdale Tuesday Mi 
29. 


| argue they will deny the gather- 


Demonstration opponents 


| ing permit because they have 


Lt a 


not been informed about what 


exactly the piece to be demon- 


strated is, Or about the piece 


-movement’s ultimate and final 


destination. 

Writhing Sun member Jack 
Notable responded violently to 
the accusation, saying: “Again 
and again we have explained 
that a true piece is not an entity 
that can be defined in and of 
itself.” Pressed to be a bit more 
specific, he said: “It is part of a 
greater whole, that can only be 
understood in relationship to 
our communal existence here 
on Earth and within the cos- 

os.” When made aware that 
the second statement was just 
as vague as the first, Notable 
replied: “Don’t confuse me with 


commitment to Socialism in 
Burlington (both papers are 
supporting Bernie for Presi- 
dent). “We really just have to 
all get together. We'll all be 
stronger for it,” said one 
Vanguard editor at the closed 
conference of the two papers. 


It is believed that this is the 
first merge of a college paper 
with a commercial paper in his- 
tory. There is some question 
about the legality of it, but 
UVM President Lattie Coor 
says he won’t block the merge. 
“This is just the beginning. 
Pretty soon they (the Cynic) 
won't be connected with the 
university at all. Then, there 
will be fewer people who ques- 


BURLINGTON 


orry sir, the president 

is not available (at this 

point in time),” grunt- 
ed the hotel operator. 

“Tell him it’s the Mess, no 
tell him Billings burned. Tell 
him there’s been a recount, 
and..” (click). The dial tone was 
the blunt reply. 

Trying to interview presi- 
dent-elect Erik Stavrand was 
like sitting on a steel spike; you 
know, a real pain in the... Six 
oclock Wednesday morning 
following his 18 vote victory, 
Stavrand boarded an unmarked 
jet at Burlington International 
Airport. His destination was a 
closely guarded secret, but this 
cub reporter knew Eric “the 
man”; that jet would touch 
down somewhere south of the 
Mason Dixon Line. 

Before leaving, Stavrand 
quieted the crowd’s chorus of 
“Hail to the Chief” and spoke 
briefly. In response to questions 
about the closest race in S.A. 
history, Stavrand snapped, “I 
won by three sixes, and if 
anybody tells you that’s not a 
lot, they’re either drunk or well 
on their way.” 

Stavrand closed the brief 
press conference by reading 
from a three by five card hand- 
ed to him by his secretary Miss 
Babe B. Londie. 

“I'm off to begin research on 
the new Billings Beerhall; how’s 
this for openers: THE BUT- 
TON NORTH featuring the 
Wednesday night special, 
Brown’s Bazooka, a delicate 


re blend of beer, bong water, and 


butter; of course gar- 


facts.” 

The fears the conservative 
aldermen have about the piece 
movement are based on infor- 
mation coming from President 
Ronald Reagan. “I know what 
the piece movement is,” he said. 


“It is an attempt by the Rus- 
Sians to expand communism 
piece by piece.” 

Asked whether he was imply- 
ing that any piece was com- 
munist, the President replied: 
“Yes. I know that because | 
asked my Secretary of State, 
who recently visited El Salva- 
dor where American advisors... 
uh, I mean Salvadorians, train- 
ed by American advisors, were 
bombing the regional head- 
quarters of local piece workers. 
He said that every time a head- 
quarter was hit you would see 


tion what we're doing. I think 
it’s great.” 


Further rumors that have 
not been confirmed yet allude 
to the possibility that the staff 
from the two papers will start a 
commune and live together. 

Editors of both papers say 
they expect increased profits, 
which they anticipate will be 
used for parties. Cynic staff 
members are please with the 
possibility since many of them 
expect to be unemployed upon 
graduation in May, and the 
merge will allow them to con- 
tinue in their present capacity 
(whatever that is). One writer 
said, “The pay won’t be great, 
but the parties will make it 
worth our while.” 


nished with three headless 
anchovies.” 

With this clue, I immediately 
began dialing the popular 
places along the Fort Lauder- 
dale strip. After hours of calling 
Melissa’s House of. Marauders 
and Betty’s Beachhouse of 
Bathing Beauties, I finally 
found him. Registered as Suave 
Stav (you remember his alter- 
nate campaign slogan, support 
the SS for S.A.), Stavrand had 
rented out the top floor of 
Helga’s Hot House (they grow 
those little red cherry tomatoes 
on the roof). What a cover! 
And only three blocks from 
that Mecca of college deca- 
dence, the Button. The oper- 
ator’s mention of Mr. President 
was the- crucial tipoff, Eric 
Stavrand was alive and well liv- 
ing in Fort Lauderdale. 

After countless phone 
threats (if you don’t connect me 
immediately, I'll dissect a still- 
born cockroach and pour the 
remains in the President’s 
Italian Dressing), the operator 
relented and rang Stavrand’s 
floor. A smooth, sophisticated, 
salubrious, sappy, syrupy, Sali- 
vating voice sifted softly, “It is 
I.” (All Eric’s close friends call 
him I). Doing my best Dave 
Spector, I bluffed,“ss... so 
what’s up Eric?” “Oh, Dave. 
How’s Jay and Don? Say give 
my best to the little misses 
(could only mean J.K.), and 
give those senators a hug from 
me; they grow so fast these 
days. So tell me Dave, what's 
on your mind?” 

Inhaling deeply, I plunged in- 
to the part. “Frankly Eric, I 
know what you mean, but we 
have the students to consider 


red pieces fly around. So, ob- 
viously any piece, as well as any 
piece worker, is commy pinko.” 

With the gathering permit 
pending before the City Coun- 
cil, Jack Notable is stepping up 
efforts to mobilize students to 
participate in the demonstra- 
tion. “It’s hard,” he said. “You 
come upon much misunder- 
standing; Sigma Nu will only 
come if the piece demonstrated 
Is a piece of ass; Tri Delta wants 
to be promised that if they 
come, they will be demonstra- 
ted as a piece of cake; and the 
Vegetarian Suite in Liv- 
ing/Learning will show support 
only if we make a play on 


words and call it the peas move- | 


ment. I guess they think the 

movement is just good for mak- 

ing One big fat pun out of it.” 
—Benedict Sweatky 


One editor said he hoped the 


merge would threaten The 
Burlington Free Press. “We're 
trying to take all of Vermont,” 
he said. Is there speculation 
that the papers will become a 
daily? “Not right away,” he 
said. “We'll only have one 
delivery truck, and that’s The 
Cynic’s. Our’s all broke down.” 

Area merchants are pleased 
with the rumor, thinking that 
they will save by only buying 
one ad per week. But Vanguard 
and Cynic people say, “No 
way, were going to charge 
them double.” 

Heaven knows what they’ll 
call it — maybe The Vanguard 
Mess. 

—I. M. Cynical 


on the Campaign Trail 


here. The vitality of S.A. and 
communication with the stu- 
dent body must be maintained 
at all cost. The integrity of this 
entire University and all it has 
ever meant to humanity are at 
stake. Eric, remember: the 
Alamo.” Stavrand had swallow- 
ed the bait, and he played the 
line beautifully (I should have 
used 20 pound test). 

“Let me make this perfectly 
clear, Dave. Facts are facts, and 
Fort Lauderdale is a fact. It’s 
undeniable. You can’t refute it. 
There’s no way around it. Sun, 
sand, and sex; it’s as American 
as apple pie. And God knows 
we're all Americans. So what 
d’ya say Dave, I put next year’s 
budget down and promised the 
next three sailing club budgets 
in payment on the Button. 
We'll fly it up under the 
presidential helicopter, I told 
you about that, didn’t I. It was 
necessary for my crisis reloca- 
tion plan..” 

He had run the course in 
exactly two hours, 15 minutes, 
and 37 seconds; I figured par 
for the course. 

Suddenly, I panicked. I 
hadn’t asked any questions. 
And for any professional jour- 
nalist, an interview without 
questions is like beer without 
Bushmill’s; basically bull. So 
plucking up my courage and 
abandoning Spector’s authori- 
tative interlocutor, I stuttered, 
“Ah, Mr. President, what ah... 
role will Bob Brown play in 
your new administration?” 

The reply was prompt, “Bob 
Who?” 

At last, I had landed the 
Kingfish. 

—Grodie 


The Marketplace 
Winooski, Vt. 
655-2774 
After soothing your soul 
over spring break, boogie 
your buns off at Le Club... 
The Unique Alternative. 


ERONA 
PLEASURE- 


Weekends ... the pace changes and 
so do your fashion needs. Great looks 
from masterful Merona, all in 
comfortable cotton for play. The new 
color keys for spring ... gray with 
pink, blue with red or royal with 
jade. Pant, $37. Sweater, $47 

Top, $34. Sizes S, Mor L. 


Mayfair 


in the Morketplace, upper Church St, Burl 
9.30.5.30, Mon and Fry nly 


VISA, MasterCard, Amer Ex , Mayfaw Charge 
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Publish your 
prose, poetry 
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v == 4 and original 
: artwork in the 


Burlington Review 


Deadline is April 7th 
~ Submission drop-off 


Box 29 S.A. Office 2nd Floor Billings 


If you have at least 
two years of college left, 
you can spend six weeks at 
our Army ROTC Basic 
Camp this summer and earn 
approximately $600. 

And if you qualify. you 
can enter the ROTC 
Year Program this fl and 
receive up to $1,000 a year. 

But the big payoff 
happens on graduation day. 

at's when you receive 
an officer's commission. 

So get your body in 
shape (not to mention your 
bank account). 

Enroll in Army ROTC. 
For more information, 
contact your Professor of 
Military Science. 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


"oe. veure 


OFFERS A REAL CHALLENGE AND REAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
MAN OR SOPHOMORE AND YOU ARE NOT PRESENTLY ENROLLED IN OUR PROGRAM 
a NO OBLIGATION SUMMER CAMP AT FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY, WILL QUALIFY 

US FOR MORE INFORMATION "AT 601 MAIN STREET, OR 
CALL 656- 2966. 


ee 
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A COMMISSION IN THE UNITED ) STATES ARMY UPON ‘GRADUATION FROM COLL EC E 
IF YOU ARE A FPESH- 


mont, announced his resigna- 
tion last night, effective at noon 
today. At that time assistant 
coach Ted Castle, an outstand- 
ing player for Cross during the 
early seventies, will be sworn in 
by Dennis Lambert as the third 
varsity hockey coach at the 
University of Vermont. 

Cross made his resignation 
announcement on national tele- 
vision last night. His address 
was carried by all three major 
networks. Looking tired and 
worn from three consecutive 
losing seasons, he said he was 
leaving office “because of the 


time, seem to indicate a precari- 
ous future for me at the school 
I love so much.” 

Cross was referring to the 
Patrick break-in scandal which 
not only has ended his respect- 
ability in hockey, but also has 
created national gossip. Ever 
since October, 1980, when a 
UVM security officer found 
Kirk McCaskill breaking into 
the Athletic office’s ticket 
receipt box for money to alle- 
gedly support Cross’s econo- 
mically-depressed hotel chain in 
the eastern United States, 
things have gone downhill for 
the mentor. 

“Tt is against every instinct of 
mine to quit my job,” the coach 
said. “However, as your leader, 


Limp Campaign 


BURLINGTON 


im Gilson never stood 

a chance in the Bur- 
lington mayoral cam- 
paign. His campaign was limp 
from its inception,” declared 
Freudian political analyst and 
Burlington Deputy Firechief, 
Marty Bung, to a packed house 

| of leading UVM professors and 
| Freudian scholars, Monday 
night in the Waterman Lounge. 
“Here you had a candidate 
(Gilson) who wore this huge 
thing knotted around his neck, 
which dangled down to his 
belly-button... ’'m referring to 
Gilson’s neck-tie, which he is 
never without... | mean HOW 
SECURE CAN this guy be! 
Everyone out there (pointing to 
audience) knows I’m a male, 
but I don’t have a firehose in 
my hand wherever I go. The 
way | interpret his tie fetish, is 
that he“doesn’t know what his 
preferences are... And I know 
many citizens aren’t going to 
vote for a guy if they think he’s 
a transexual,” Bung said to an 


Cross Resigns,Urges| — 


Patrick Gate Cover-Up Exposed 


turn of events which, at this 


Gilson Ties Off 


I must put the interests of this 
school above my own interests. 
Therefore, at noon tomorrow, I 
will resign after serving you 18 
years as coach. Ted will be 
sworn in at that time.” 

Castle, contacted by news- 
men at his plush residence in 
South Burlington, praised Cross 
for bringing UVM into Divi- 
sion I during the mid-seventies, 
a time when the school’s spirit 
was severely hurt by the deci- 
sion to drop football. “May a 
man who brought peace to so 
many sports fans find peace for 
himself,” Castle said. 

Although nobody knew for 
sure what Cross intended to say 
in his televised address, there 
were hints that he was going to 
announce his resignation. Ear- 
lier this week, the Athletic 
Department voted to have the 
Board of Trustees pass articles 
for impeachment. Under the 
law stipulated in The Cat's 
Tale, the Athletic Council may 
pass this so-called trustees-bull, 
which gives the university six 
months either to fire the person 
in question or publish a lengthy 
document in his defense. 

Cross’s last full day in office 
was fairly normal. At 9:00, he 
conferred with goalie Mike 
Mundorf. At 12:00, he ate 
lunch with Lambert, and later 
on the two played a game of 
racquetball. 

Yet, there was a sense of 
fatigue and apathy on Cross’s 
face. At 2:00 things began to 
happen. Department spokesper- 


enthusiastic crowd. 

UVM psychologist Paul 
Mertyard agreed with Deputy 
Firechief Bung. He said, “I 
believe Gilson’s mayoral bid 
was sort of a conceptual castra- 
tion of Bernie Sanders. Maybe 
Gilson is always well-hung 
(around the neck), because he’s 
trying to cover up something. 
I'm just implying that neither I, 
nor any of my associates, have 
ever seen Gilson in the men’s 
locker room or the shower or... 
you get what I mean.” 

When Sanders was asked to 
comment on Bung’s speech, the 
re-elected mayor said, “Gilson’s 
(tie) may be big, but I don’t 
have one and I’m proud of it.” 
But as the Mayor of Burlington 
said these words, he reached in- 
to his coat pocket and pulled 
out a crumpled neck tie. “Okay, 
so I have one but I never wear 


Freudian analysts are still 
unclear as to the significance of 
this gesture. Deputy firechief 
Bung had “no comment.” 


—Mike Itsbik 


— 
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-__|son Richard Whittier, a 14-year 


| pease 

*) alles 

= = as 
“ 


_fyeteran of the UVM sports 


| scene, called all athletic depart- 
ment correspondents to the 
Hall of Fame room, where he 
announced in a choked voice 
that Cross would be making a 
nationally-televised address at 
8:00. 

Still, there was question 
about what the coach would 


be taken.” The authorities, 

Sy Some thou he wa > | Simpathee ts. Mcean | {dake come ofan ROUNDTA 
ing to announce the signing of a | dropped all charges against recruiting information. B ; 
new player, others that he | him. under later pressure, C ron 
would simply be trying to once But reporters always seemed | released the fe praneaar| S$ S$ § 
again deny any wrongdoing or | suspicious about this explana- | which had been erased” Crees | 
knowledge of the P atrick break- | tion, especially in view of the didn’t erase all of what he in- 
in. But at 4:30, Whittier’s assis- | fact that since 1980, the Cats | tended a thoWever and 
aa Shes “gis a ace have not had a winning season. | authorities soon discovered FROM FROM 

h a5; g Sa ‘r | This prompted many to specu- | that McCaskill had asked Cross BALTIMORE, FROM 
at the aterman building: late that the money McCaskill EW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


“Either Jim goes or the trustees 
give him the axe. Jim told Whit 
(Mr. Whittier) that he wants 


out.” 


By 6:30, local sportscasters 
had told their audiences about 
the address. The only questions 
from viewers were about dis- 
ruptions in prime-time pro- 
gramming. At 7:00, some of the 

| closest friends of Cross joined 
the coach in the Hall of Fame 
room. He spoke quietly to his 
wife. He seemed sad, but was 


definitely in control. 


Reaction after the 45-minute 
speech was mixed. Some Ver- 
monters wanted to know why 
Cross wasn’t going to be ar- 
rested for the scandal. Others 
wanted to show how much 
they appreciated his work since 
he joined the team in the early 


60s. 


-Cross was first nailed on 
November 10, 1980, when the 
man arrested by police for 
breaking into the ticket office, 
center Kirk McCaskill, finally 
the money 
wasn't taken to support his 
family, but was instead being 
used for some sort of “un- 


conceded that 


known reason” by Cross. 


Local reporters questioned 


Peasants Plead for Pennies 


Cross about this allegation and 
he firmly denied any wrong- 
doing. On December 15 he 
stated, “I am not a bad coach. I 
believe in law and order and 
have always acted in that way. 
I want to apologize to Marylin 
Fletcher, the ticket chief, for 
the trouble Kirk has caused her, 
and order appropriate steps to 


took was never fully returned 
to the ticket box. When Mc- 
Caskill fled to California to play 
for the Angels, the American 
League team’s front office told 
Vermont reporters they had 
never offered McCaskill a con- 
tract. 

Then in January Steve Rei- 
ter, a reporter for the Barre- 
Times Argus, was asked by a 
man one night on the phone to 
report to the South Winooski 
street garage. Mr. Reiter, who 
had plans to eat at a Chinese 
restaurant on Church. Street 
with his wife, obliged to the 
stranger's request. The 
stranger, 
only as “black puck,” wore a 
mask and was difficult to iden- 
tify in the darkness of the 
garage, Mr. Reiter said. The 
stranger said Cross had allowed 
McCaskill to break into the of- 
fice and if caught to say he was 
helping his family. 

Members of the Athletic 
Ethics Committee became 
suspicious, however, because 
McCaskill’s reasons for break- 
ing into the office didn’t make 
sense. 

On February 15 defenseman 
Henry Owen, when questioned 


identifying himself | 


by the Ethics Committee, acci- 
dentally revealed he heard that 
Cross had a special meeting 
with McCaskill last November, 
and that the meeting was 
recorded on tape. Lambert 
ordered Cross to turn over the 
tapes, but Cross refused at first, 
citing power-play prerogative, a 
law allowing a coach to refuse 


IGELANDAIR IS STILL 
YOUR BEST VALUE 
TO EUROPE 


LUXEMBOURG 


if he could have some money to 
buy a car. Cross said yes, but 
only if he would break into the 
Athletic office and give some of 
the money to Cross. Cross was 
taped as saying, “You know 
Kirk, I always wanted to ex- 
pand the hotel chain to Fifth 
Avenue, and even during the 
recession we're in I think... by 
george... we could do it.” 

Although McCaskill was 
eventually released, four other 
people guarding the gym from 
the windows of the Harris- 
Millis complex were arrested 
for conspiracy to commit rob- 
bery. 

The Athletic department 
issued its bull on March 2, leav- 
ing little doubt about Cross’s 
future. And, as Vermonters 
watched the man who had 
overcome so many obstacles in 
his past, they could only 
wonder if he was doomed in the | 
long run. The man who in 1965 
once shouted to reporters “You 
won't have Jim Cross to kick 
around any more,” finally lived 
up to his promise last night. 


Super APEX Fares. April 1-April 30, 1983. 7-60 day stay, 14 day advance purchase required. 


ALSO LOW COST SERVICE TO PARIS, FRANKFURT, AMSTERDAM AND 
NICE. AND, REMEMBER, ONLY ICELANDAIR FLIES YOU TO THE 
BREATHTAKING BEAUTY OF ICELAND. AND INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 


@ Free deluxe motorcoach from Luxembourg to Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, 
Cologne, Bitburg, Mannheim, Wuppertal and Kehl, Germany. @ Bargain 
car rentals from $99/week in Luxembourg. @ Free wine with dinner, 
cognac after. 

Icelandair to Luxembourg. Luxair connecting service to other destinations. 
(Chicago-Midweek Fare. ) Purchase tickets in U.S. All fares subject to change and government 


approval. See your travel agent or call 800/555-1212 for the toll-free Icelandair number in 
your area, 


ICELANDAIR fav” 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 


Are you tired of 
“holier than thou” 
aging hippie rags? 


Is the struggle getting you down? Are the great counterculture slogans’ 
starting to sound trite? Are the holes in your jeans less of a badge and 
more of a burden? Have you got the macrobiotic-granola-yogurt-faded 
denim blues? Are you weary of questions with no answers? 


WELL..,.COME TO APPLE MOUNTAIN AND FIND SOMETHING TO 
BELIEVE IN--SOMETHING YOU CAN REALLY GET INTO:. a brand new 
pair of Levi's jeans. We have Levi's to fit just about every body, pocket- 
book, lifestyle, and political persuasion. A new pair of jeans will broaden 
your horizons and give you a new outlook both physical and - 
philosophical. Stop wallowing in the past and be on the “vanguard of the 
future” with new jeans from Apple Mountain. 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
OPEN MON. AND FRI. NIGHTS ‘TIL 9 


By Andy Cook with Bob 
Woodward reporting from 
Winooski. 


| fits from the aid in the form of | (the sister organization to the Fn saan ens sete ene ems 
_WASHINGTON D.C. increased civil activities on the | League of Women Voters in | 
part of the military, why just | the U.S.). Although she cannot 
housands of | yesterday I saw a National a or ggg na) a 
Salvad sants dsman teaching a youn anguage ; ° 
mobbed. the central | campesing how to knit.” | cited about the upcoming elec |f/ This Summer Spend 
square of this Central In addition to popular pea- | tions. Resort developers along 


American capitol yesterday ina 
surprise rally to express support 
for the proposed increase in 
US. aid to El Salvador. Chant- 
ing “Send more mo-ney, Senore 
Ron-nie!” and waving flags 
with small maps of El Salvador 
superimposed onto the Amer- 
ican flag, these peaceful ac- 
tivists illustrate the level of 
political freedom in this small 


but vibrant democracy. 


When asked why there is 
such strong peasant support for 


the increased U.S. aid, Manuel 


Fernandes Rivas Ernesto de la 


Garcia Fidel Managua, an 
average Salvadorean peasant, 
replied, “The K.G.B. 
Manipulators over the Lub- 
yanka have been unusally suc- 
cessful in instigating popular 
belief among American liberals, 
especially within New England 
Pacifist neo-isolationist circles, 
that U.S. aid helps perpetrate 
| political autocracy and oppres- 


_ |sion. Nothing can be further 


|from the truth. The hapless 
sants reap numerous bene- 


sant support for the aid, 

Salvadorean soldiers who brag 
about their stay in Georgia also 
fan the fires of pro-American 
sentiment. Some soldiers min- 
gling amongst the peasants in 
yesterday’s rally were collecting 
signatures for a petition to have 
El Salvador become an Ameri- 
can state. One peasant who 
signed the petition remarked, 
“Socio-political trends reflected 
by the recent resolutions of 
some Vermont towns indicate 
that the anti-union secessionist 
values of Vermonters may soon 
erupt. If Vermont does secede 
we would be willing to take its 
place, after all, we have almost 
identical size and shape, it 
would be a perfect fit!” Most 
citizens are less willing to leave 
this tropical climate but pett- 
tions of this sort are indicative 
of the fraternal relations 
developing between these two 
nations. Marcia Lopez de la 
Garcia Fidel Managua, wife of 
Manual, is active in the influen- 
tial “United Women Voters” 


the temperate southern coast of 
El Salvador are presently 
negotiating with government 
officials about the possibility of 
using some of the U.S. aid for 
waterfront development. These 
entrepreneurs anticipate that 
their resort areas could some- 
day be magnets for the 
American college community 
who are tiring of the “same old 
resorts.” One group, obviously 
sharing similar economic views 
as the Reagan Administratior 
has even coined an advertising 
jingle, “Trickle on down to E 
Salvador, for sun and fun and a 
whole lot more.” 

Besides the occasional home 
less or illiterate individual, the 
generally pro-government and 
pro-American values of the 
Salvadorean populace show 
that the forces of laissez-faire 
economics and representative 
democracy have “not yet begun 
to fight” in this small Central 
American nation. 


Six Weeks in England 
July 15 -Auqust 26, 1985 


Lea Live in Norwich, England and 
e in Norwich, England an 
and Tour study English History and 


Literature while earning 6 undergraduate credits 
(non-credit by special arrangement). Explore England 
and Scotland with many side trips. The price of $2640 
includes round trip Boston-London air fare, single 
room accommodations with full English Breakfast, all 
tour/admission charges, tips and gratuities. Space is 
limited. Deadline: April 15, 1983 


For details contact: Prof. Jordan Miller, 
Dept. of English University of Khode Island 
Kingston, K.1. 02881 (401) 792-5951 


College of Continuing Education 


™ University of Rhode Island 


—Juan Romualdi 
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‘ish this Outward Bound course, 
ible tobe a different person... — 


Outward Bound is more thana 
trip of high adventure. 
It's discovering yourself. 


Hang in there! 
Send for more information: 


Outward Bound, Dept. CH. 
384 Field Point Rd. 
Greenwich, CT 06830 

Phone toll free (800) 243-8520 


Learning that you're better than Name No experience necessary 
ou think Outward Bound admits students of any 
y' ou are. sex, race, color and national or ethnic 
And finding out how to work Street origin. We are a nonprofit organization. 
with others. Scholarships available. 
Come join us on a 3-week trip City State Zip 
of excitement and self-challenge. 
You may come back a better select 
you. Check the courses that interest you: 
Canoeing . __ Desert _ 
White Water Expeditions ar 
Rafting — wilderness Outw. © 
2 : ard Bound 
Sailing we Baceyaceing ies The course that never ends 
i Mountaineering —— 
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Comment” 


By Olive S. Mut 


ince I have decided to 
leave the Vanguard 
Mess to pursue a more 
rewarding career in Washing- 
ton, I think it’s about time I ex- 
posed all those people I haven’t 
quoted during my delightful 
tenure here. Yes folks start 
remembering all those nasty 
things you’ve been told under 
the protection of “Well, that’s 
off the record,” because you’re 
going to read them now. Here. 
Joyce Desautels once said to 
me during an_ interview, 
“Socialism is a fungus which 
must be scraped from our city’s 
walls,” but she added, “I still 
think Bernie is kind of cute.” 


unching with UVM 
L Professor Garrison 

Nelson one afternoon 
at Al’s French Fries, Gary told 
me of his experiences in Wash- 
ington with Liz Ray, “I knew 
ld really made it when Liz ask- 
ed me aboutC.A.L.LJO.P.E. 
‘Mr. Nelson,’ she said volup-. 
tuously, ‘I have a company 
named C.A.L.L.M.E. Here’s 
my card. Use it.” 


s I was basking in the 
A hot tubs with Director 

of UVM Admissions 
Jeff “the stud” Kaplan, he turn- 
ed to me and whispered in my 
ear, “I’ve seen some hot can- 
didates at Vinny’s, but your 
credentials are positively 
steamy.” Oo-la-la. 

That same night I overheard 
our beloved Bernie in the 
Jungle room next door. “Amy 
Demerest’s points? They’re all 
right, baby.” 


ever have I been as 
N shocked as when 

UVM President Lattie 
Coor was carried out of Sweet- 
water’s singing, “Nothing could 
be fina than to be in Carolina, 
where there ain’t no Ina...” 
Later, when I confronted him 
with his actions, he said, “If 


you quote me on that, I'll have 
your job.” 


ear Maurice Mahoney. 
D My stay in Burlington 
would have been so 
drab without his dapper little 
body knocking at my door 
around election time. I invited 
him in one day for an on the 
spot exclusive interview. His 
comment was, “you can look, 
but you'd better not touch.” 

And who can forget George, 
of bum fame. His unquotable 
was, “I am sober.” He was 
afraid that one might ruin his 
image. 

Everytime I go to have my 
hair coiffed, it seems that I 
always run into Barbara O’Reil- 
ly, Assistant Dean of Arts and 
Sciences at UVM. Yesterday I 
ran into her at Waves. “I 


thought the Mohawk would 
lend me a little more credibility 
with the students.” 


" 


.. Doris, of breakfast with 


fame, is a great source of good 
gossip. She knows who’s up to 
what when they’re up early at 
Waterman. Josie, the stat 
photographer in the UVM 
print stop, Doris reports, was 
found passed out on _ her 
machine, beer in hand, pizza in 
face. Norma, of the Given 
Gourmet Breakfasts, says that 
she has seen Doctors walking 
out of the Medical Center with 


slain puppies and other canine 
cadavers. “As long as they keep 
‘em out of the eggs,” she said, “I 
don’t care where they put ’em.” 

ver since I met Diane 

E Gallagher, recently 

elected alderwoman in 
Ward Six, I have always 
wanted to know where she gets 
good pearls in Burlington. Well, 
I got my answer last week in 
the check-out line in Wool- 
worth’s. Diane was purchasing 
some matching earrings for the 
aforementioned pearls. When 
she noticed my stares, she quip- 
ped nervously, “just practicing 
a little thrifty budget 
managing.” 
acist of the racy in the 
R Political Science 
Department is Pro- 
fessor Pietro Nivola, without a 
doubt. Commenting off the 
record, he said of some female 
students he’s tutoring in his Ur- 
ban Politics Class, “I like show 
them something special about 
our city,” to which he slyly add- 
ed, “J especially like alleys and 
parks at night.” 

In an impromptu interview 
at the Five Reasons. Dinner 
Theatre last week, new lacrosse 
coach Mike O’Neil swooned, “I 
really like the boys on the team 
— especially the freshman 
goalies. | don’t know what it is 
about them, their bodies. are 
just so, well, beautiful.” He 
sighed and wiped his brow. 


ittle did I know. soft 
L spoken English Pro- 
fessor David Huddle 
had such a shocking way with 
words. “I really love to pound 
volley balls,” he said beating his 
fist against the table. “I really 
enjoy the violence and stimula- 
tion of a good, hard, game.” 
n explaining the nutri- 
J ions needs of college 
students, Agriculture Pro- 
fessor Raymond Tremblay said, 
“Girls like you don’t need as 
many calories as men... at least 
not (during the day) out of 
bed.” 


ngineering Professor 

EF Jonny O. said “The 
easiest way to under- 

Stand Engineering is to get on a 


computer and do it ’til you’re 
Satisfied.” 


tanislaw Staron once 
G renin me with 
his unique lecture 
delivery. “You make it sound 
like I have a what, a repu- 
tation. I want to see your what, 
your publi-cation full of infor- 
what, information that I pro- 
vide a what, an edu-, an edu- 
what, an education, or else | 
want restrib--, restribution.” 


Commenting on the S.A.’s 
efforts to increase lobbying in 
the state legislature, UVM phil- 
osophy professor Will Miller 
spewed, “It’s just another effort 
to indoctrinate these students 
to capitalist ideology. Why beg 
on bended knees to those 
Capitalist swines in the 
legislature? Why beg when 
revolution is within our grasp? 


___ Overthrow the Administration! 


Free tuition for all people!” 
here is a secret move- 
T ment under way by 
state legislators to ban 
the hanging of Greek symbols 
on the fraternity and sorority 
houses in Burlington. The offi- 
cials, led by Republican Jesse 
“Pigman” Ducharme, claim 
that the Greek symbols are, in 
fact, disturbing the beauty of 
the neighborhoods. Said the 
Pigman, “Them funny letters is 
like neon signs or red lights. We 
ain’t opposed to the drunken 
bums (I think he’s referring to 
the Greeks), we jes don like the 
bimbos who hang around 
thinkin’ it’s a pizza hut.” 
oving Free Press 
R reporter Scott McBabe 
once said to me dur- 
ing a heated discussion on por- 
nography, “Honey, if you think 
my leads are meaty, you should 
see my body.” 


daire the Bear Slugger, 
A: the Burlington 
Booze Brothers, said 


(off the record) of Maurice 
‘Mahoney’s successful attempt 
to ban the female mud wrest- 
ling team’s match with the 
Chicago Knockers at The 
Great Escape, “Mo the Schmo 
is just jealous ’cause we 
wouldn’t let him watch us prac- 
tice. We told him, if he wanted 
to join da team, ok — he’s got a 
pretty enough mug — but if he 
ain’t willin’ to wrestle, he damn 
well better not look.” 
A. is swarming with 
& good dirt these days, 
with all the candidate 
clawing that’s going on. Mike 
Meyers sat me down one day to 
tell me just how experienced he 
was. “I make John Wadd 
Holmes look like a Bambi. And 
Mark, well growing up in 
Washington as he did, whew — 
let’s just say it was an obvious 
choice as to who should be 
President.” 
In consoling Jim Gilson after 
his loss to incumbent Mayor 


Bernie Sanders, Jim revealed, | 


that his strongest efforts were 
not set on winning the mayoral 
election, for his sights.are set on 
two higher goals: making his 
crust crispier and his head 
hairier. 


eartthrob Suave Rob- 
HE son told me during a | 


photo session, (you 
won't see those in the 
Vanguard Mess,) that he is 
quite happy about the rumored 
merging of the Cynic with the 
Vanguard Mess. “| am looking 
forward to working, ah, quite 
closely with the Cynic Editorial 
staff. After all, most of the 
editors are women.” 

I hate to expose this one, but 
ethical duty compels me. Jeff 
Goof is moonlighting. That’s 
right. He holds staff positions 
on the Vanguard Mess and a 
large Boston weekly. 


Well, that’s all for this round 
folks. But believe me, that’s 
only the tip of my slanderous 
iceberg. For all of those quoted, 
sorry, but Slander is my middle 
name. For those of you not yet 
quoted, watch out, I’m keeping 
all those goodies for my 
memoirs. 


Olive S. Mut is leaving the 
Vanguard Mess to work for the 
Washington desk of the newly 

formed “Village Enquirer.” 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 


IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means youre a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you re an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 


medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


“P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


For swimwear, 


casual clothing, | 
and the greatest 
looks from 
California and 
Hawaii get 


The Edge. 


Op 
Offshore 
Pipeline 
Raisin Co. 
Catch It 
Sundek 

Esprit 


Speedo 
Head 


Arena 


65 Main St. e Burlington e 862-2282 
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Greeks Exposed 


Tiffany and Steve slathered in wet, slimy, yummy jello. 
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Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spinted Dessert Guide 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
75 Rocketeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B. New York, New York 10019 


Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proot. Produce J by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA ¢ 1982 


Good Brothers or Good Lovers? 


By Jeff Goof 


he late afternoon sun streamed 

through the window, hitting 

Steve pleasantly across his tan- 
ned, well-defined face. He reached into 
the overstocked fridge and pulled out an 
ice-cold Molson, and drained it in a few 
long, thirsty gulps. Loud, rhythmic 
Saturday night get-psyched tunes 
vibrated through the walls. Tonight was 
the second annual green jello wrestling 
contest at the I Eta Guy sorority, and 
Steve was prepared. He mulled over his 
strategy with smiling anticipation. Tif- 
fany would be there, dressed in a loose, 
flopping, white v-neck t-shirt over a pair 
of tight, faded gym shorts with the 
Greek letters IEG plastered across her 
fanny. He had arranged it so they would 
be opponents, writhing gleefully in the 
jello. He’d even let her pin him. He 
closed his eyes and pictured Tiffany 
slathered in wet, slimy, yummy jello. He 
lustfully grabbed another Molson. 

Steve and his: fellow Felta Thi. 
brothers arrived on the scene about © 
seven beers later, up for the excitement. ~ 
Girls. were..blatantly underdressed in » 
their “big brothers” rugby shirts cut off 
at the navel. Vodka and jello punch 
sloshed liberally over the edges of punch 


Suave Robson 
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‘‘Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 


bowls the size of truck tires. Steve 
reveled in the bachanalian milieu. 

No one was prepared for the freak 
accident that occurred just a mere half 
hour later. Steve, while being wrestled 
_to the floor, inhaled a sticky glob of jello 
the size of a squash. UVM Rescue 
appeared on the scene, and Steve, chok- 
ing for air, left the party on a stretcher 
without Tiffany. 

Steve was lucky. He survived. And 
his overwhelming verve for the Greek 
life remained unscathed. To those out of 
touch with the present Greek system, 
Steve appears to be intensely dedicated 
to the rigors of fraternity life, consider- 
ing the life-threatening dangers he had 
encountered. Is such a price worth it? 
Well we got news for you, Grandpa — 
“brotherly love” isn’t the same as it used 


to be. 
]« Greek life at universities 
across the nation have been 
gradually cast aside. Replacing the 
philanthropic attitudes of the Greek 
system’s founding fathers is a decadence 
evident in such misfortunes as the green 
jello incident. 


When the first fraternity was found- 
ed, their creed was “Brothers for life.” 
The secret handshake, password, and 
honor code were all mainstays of the 
Greek society. The houses on campus 
competed for the highest grade point 
average, the most active, and the 


n the past decade, the scruples 


charge. 


There's a lot more to an Army ROTC 
scholarship than tuition, books, lab fees sup- 

lies and up to $1,000 per school year for 
fivin PEXPCHSes. 

There's leadership. You start sharpening 
your ability to lead while youre still in 
engineering school. So when you graduate as 
a second lieutenant, you're ready to take 


number of varsity athletes. Coed privi- 


leges were granted on Friday after- 
noons, and the fraternities would invite 
a sorority over for a social tea. Evenings 
were spent in their own houses, singing 
around the fireplace and entertaining 
pledges. 


“Hi, that’s a nice pled 
there. Wanna screw?” 


One UVM Kuppa Smeg brother com- 
mented, “If you wanna get laid, go to a 
tea party. They’re totally awesome.” 


ge pin you have 


And the coveted position of historian, 


once responsible for researching facts 


I want to marry a 
Stigma Nu boy... 
They always want it. 


he Greek society’s progenitors 
Ef would be appalled at the shock- 
ing moral decay apparent 
today. The once highly esteemed after- 
noon teas are now four-hour cocktail 
parties to ensure all are drunk before 
going downtown. And substituting for 
the superficial name-game what’s-your- 
major mingling is a_ straightforward 
brash approach to getting acquainted. 


You're trim, fit. You know how to 
motivate people. And you're capable of man- 


about the house’s past and the where- 
abouts of alumni (“Your benevolent 
donation is tax-deductible...”) now is the 
cover-up for the dubious practice of 
keeping the station-wagon-sized file 
cabinet well stocked and up-to-date with 
the latest in exams, essays, and term 
papers. 

“It is important to assist a brother in 
need during times of pressure. Studying 


OR, 


hee 


aying the thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment you re in charge of. 

And as you progress, you ll discover 
Increasing: Opportunities to. advance your 
enpineering skills, to attend graduate school, 
while you serve your country. 

I the while, you'll be acquiring the man- 
agement skills that industry leaders look for. 

So look intoan Army ROTC scholar- 
ship. Talk it over with the Professor of Military 


A 


Science on your campus. 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


from old exams is a good way to prepare 
house’s GPA,” 


Drugs have also deepened the rift of 
the validity of today’s Greek system. 
Alphalpha Gamma Rho, the agricul- 
tural fraternity on campus, makes no at- 
tempt to disguse their Cannibas Sativa 
crop which extends all the way into the 
backyard of UVM Admissions. Director 
of Admissions Jeff Kaplan commented, 
“I see those fellows smoking weed out 
there every afternoon. I watch them 
everyday. It’s a wonder they don’t all 
get caught.” 

One aspect of the Greek life that 
hasn’t disintegrated is the role of 
sororities and fraternities in the mar- 
riage process. Over 82 percent of the 
women polled who pledge at UVM do 
so to find a husband. 

“I want to marry a Stigma Nu boy,” 
said one I Eta Guy. “They always w it 
it.” Stigma Nu, she informed ae 
discreetly, is fondly referred to as 
“freshman screw” by the upperclass 


sisters. 
S turing the venerated ideals 
decreed years ago by the Greek 
founders. It is an attitude today’s older 
generation has come to fear, because the 
values of Steve, Tiffany, and their fellow 
Greek siblings are the values shapin 
tomorrow’s society. e| 


uch deploring attitudes are frac- 


FOR MORE SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION STOP IN AND SEE CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET 
OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966 
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Get your career off toa flying start while you're still in college. 


This is a great opportunity for men who 
want to be leaders and have the drive to 
earn the respect and self-confidence of 
a Marine Corps Officer. 

You can get started on a great career 
with us while you're still in college and 
earn up to $100 a month in the Marine 
Corps Platoon Leaders Class (PLC). In 
PLC aviation we can guarantee flight 
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school and civilian flying lessons during 
your senior year. And in PLC law we can 
guarantee summer employment i in the 
legal field while you're gaining your 
advanced degree in law. 

There are no interruptions of classes, 
no on-campus drills or uniforms during 
the school year. Initial training can be 
done in one of two ways. Freshmen and 


sophomores train in two six-week sum- 
mer sessions and juniors have one 
ten-week session. 

If you're entering college or are alread 
on your way to a degree, check out the 
Marine Corps Platoon Leaders Class. 
Make an appointment with your Marine“ 
Corps Officer Selection Officer through 
your college placement center. 


UVM President Lattie Coor, Dean of Students Keith Miser, and A 


Hierarchy.” (Fife is a stand-in for Jewett, who chickened-out at the last minute.) 


Religion 


‘\levitates 


Professor . 
Gussner 


Campus Minister Roddy Cary sings | 


about sin and love. 


as 


The Communications Dept. Quartet plays “Where will I go from here?” 


UVM Faculty Strut Their Stuff 


citement. Al Wertheimer pat- 
ted Huck Gutman on the back. 
Barbara O'Reilly and Lattie Coor em- 
braced, Jim Cross nervously rehearsed 
his lines, as Janet Terp waltzed off stage. 

In the audience, one could also feel an 
excitement, as an awestruck crowd 
watched in disbelief. 

Last Saturday night, at Patrick Gym- 
nasium, the UVM faculty and adminis- 
tration held their annual talent show. 
From the void inherent in any Univer- 
sity, there emerged a performance of 
talent rarely seen in the Champlain 
Valley. 

The show was a benefit for the Abu- 
sed University Staff Organization 
(AUSO), a non-profit group interested in 
preventing caustic treatment of hard- 
working higher educators. Proceeds 
from the show are expected to go to 
three institutions, the University of Ver- 
mont, UVM, and Unlimited Vacations 
in the Mountains. 

The show was broken into three 
parts. Among them, English Professor 
Huck Gutman led off the song section 


B ackstage, one could feel the ex- 


with a stirring rendition of “The In- 
dependent Party Blues.” When he sang, 
“Against Diane and Brian, I did run/ I 
may have lost, but at least Bernie won,” 
one could feel the cathartic quality of 
Gutman’s voice. 

Political Science Professor Pietro 
Nivola followed Gutman. Nivola sang 
“Nivola,” an adaptation of the Kinks 
classic, “Lola.” By the end of his perfor- 
mance, Nivola had the crowd looking 
like women but talking like men and 
chanting, “NIVOLA, NIVOLA.” 

John “Dean” Jewitt, of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, and Barbara O’Reil- 
ly, Director of the College of Arts and 


Sciences, concluded the set with a beau- | 


tiful duet. They sang two melodies from 
the Watergate era, “Halderman, 
Erlichman, and Dean,” and “I’m Just 
the Director, Dean’s the Boss.” In the 
former, O’Reilly acted like the monkey 
who neither saw nor heard evil, while 
Dean, John, bellowed out the rhapsody. 
He was the monkey who spoke evil. 
Next came the recitation section. 
Paleontologist Allen Hunt read a poem 
he wrote entitled, “What Bugs Me 
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“Independent Party Blues” 


griculture Professor Lynn Fife do the Sd aninisisilibe 


t UVM President Lattie Coor 
does “The Solomon Sidestep.” 


Political Science Professor Garrison 
Nelson sings the “Calliope Blues.” 


fe 
ve 


ai ag 3 


Director of Student Affairs Barbara O'Reilly gives the audience a lift. 


About Living in the Pre-Cambrian Base-. by the male faculty of the Physical 
ment.” Hunt’s graceful poetic style is ex- Education Department. 

hibited in this excerpt: “Insects, insects, | Physics Department Chairman Lloyd 
everywhere, but none of them are flies/I Lambert did the quantum physics parti- 
cannot squash or step on them, ‘cause cle dance. Looking like a slam dancing 
they are fossilized.” hoochie koochie man, Lambert stunned 


Al Wertheimer also read his own the crowd with what he called “natural 
work. He dedicated “I’m Positive” to the rhythms.” 
great legal philosopher, HLA Hart. UVM president Lattie Coor was the 


Wertheimer recited in his usual eloquent. grand finale. Coor gracefully “shook his 
style, “I smell/ I taste/ I hear/ Icy/ 1 booty.” He did the Solomon side step, a 


touch/ I don’t know any more.” jig which requires adroit footwork. 
Detin Beck, Professor of Physics, read Throughout, Coor maintained, “I 
Ohm’s recipe for current jelly. UVM believe the law itself is wrong, but we 


hockey coach Jim Cross spoke of the Will enforce the law.” 
gain inherent in loss. He said, “ The show was a success. An unoffi- 


cial count estimated the event raised 
» over five thousand dollars for the 
Dean of Students Keith Miser, better AUSO. The event's organizers are so 


known as Silas Marner, opened up the Pleased with the results, they are con- 
show’s final section, Dancing to “It’s a Sidering another show next fall. They 


Job.” Miser drop kicked student effigies 4f€ also considering charging admission 
through some portable uprights. to the faculty senate meetings, one of 
Women’s cross country coach Janet the few live comedy shows in Bur- 


Terp followed Miser with a lovely can- lington. 
can of her own. She danced to the Once again, UVM's faculty and ad: 


Rocky’ Horror Picture Show song, ministration proved science wrong — 
“Dammit Janet, I Love You,” as sung there really is something in a vacuum. 
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Herpicides: It Cures Herpes. Does it Hurt Plants? 


By Gill Goosme 
t may well be the strangest hybrid 
| blooming in Vermont. But hybrid 

it is. Herpes Complex III, an off- 
shoot of the genital virus Herpes, has 
reached epidemic proportions in Ver- 
mont, flaring up on college campuses in 
arash series of outbreaks, swelling to as- 
tounding proportions in the little city of 
Burlington. 

What is Herpes Complex III? A 
severe form of Herpes Simplex II. This 
disease is noted for blistering sores 
which form on and around the genital 
region and have a tendency to dissemi- 
nate and engulf the entire body. It is 


FLYING 
HAT COSTS LESS | |suvmét 
THAN DRIVING. oN 


usually transmitted by fornicating with 
an actively infected person. 

Particularly painful once the virus in- 
vades the body, as well as being as rapid 
as the volcanic flow of lava in unfurling, 
the disease develops within days of ex- 
posure. Some of the symptoms that 
appear are: intense burning, severe it- 
ching, fever, muscle spasms and swollen 
lymphnodes. In a matter of days, the 
genital sores swell to golf ball size. 

One UVM health center medical ex- 
aminer believes Herpes Complex III is 
related to the sexually transmitted 
disease AIDS, which is commonly found 
in males having homosexual relations. 
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“I’m not sure,” the medical examiner 
said, “but there is some connection be- 
tween the two viruses. Both of them end 
up causing death and dismemberment.” 

Ronny Hopinalot, a UVM senior and 
resident of Sigma Nu fraternity, com- 
mented on the disease. 

“Tt hurts like shit,” he said, doubling 
over in pain. 

Afflicted students limp to the Univer- 
sity Health Center doors in droves, all 
awkwardly clutching their mid-regions. 
They have driven the tiny health center 
staff on to 15 hour shifts and to seek 
help from the UVM Rescue squad and 
the hospital “on the hill.” 
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“They can’t even walk, the poor 
babes,” said Genty Mays, chief nurse at 
the center, as she filled a syringe with 
clear fluid. The illness is acute, she said, 
and can last anywhere from four to ten 
weeks. “Afterwards, though, the virus 
lingers in the body, in a ‘semi-conscious’ 
phase,” Mays said. “The virus is waiting 
to erupt at the least sign of stress, 
tiredness, inadequate diet, or friction 
from wearing tight jeans or leotards.” 

Ned Rimer, director of UVM Rescue, 
when asked what he and his staff were 
doing to abate the burden of the health 
center staff, said he didn’t understand 
the question, but tried to comment 
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_ nevertheless. “Oh, T get it, yes. Well, 
we've had a lot of calls.” He said the am. 
bulance has been out on nearly 25 calls 
a day, to retrieve infected students and 
speed them to the Mary Fletcher hospi- 
tal where treatment is available. “Why, 
ambulance service has nearly doubled,” 
Rimer said. “It’s been good for 
business.” 

One doctor, from the intensive care 
unit at Mary Fletcher, said he has been 
inundated with Herpes Complex III vic- 
tims. Looking as if he just stepped out of 
the pages of Mad magazine, disheveled 
hair, large, dark circles under his eyes, 
rubber gloves stilh on his hands, he 
stumbled from the operating room. 
“There was no other remedy,” he said. 
“We had to operate. ” The doctor was 
called off into the operating room (com- 
plications had developed) and could not 
finish commenting. 

There are an estimated 600 million 
Americans who have this rare, dama- 
ging, lifelong disease. (Have you asked 
your mother if she, too, is a victim?) As 
many as 70 million more men and 
women — mainly between the ages of 
18 and 45 — may be contracting the in- 
fection right now. 

The suspected number of UVM 
students believed to have, or about to 
get, H.C. IIl, is 4,000, perhaps an 
historical phenomenon for this college 
community. The last virus to have 
reached such epidemic proportions as 
H.C. III, was the common cold, in 1974. 
The medical community is astounded. 

How can this disease be curbed? It 
has been rumored, by reliable sources, 
that a cure for Herpes Complex III is 
under investigation by the State Health 
Department. The name of this possible 
miracle drug: herpicides. 

Dan Rickets, director of the State 
Health department, said that they were 
working on it. “Yes, we’re working on it 
in conjunction with Agent Orange 
Chemical Company, and we may have 
something. But, at this point in the ball 
game, herpicides is still in the laboratory 
stage. We’re testing it on our rats.” 

Rickets said the cure would be admin- 
istered in the form of mass sprayings of 


The virus is waiting to erupt at 


the least sign of stress, tiredness, 
inadequate diet, or friction from 
wearing tight jeans or leotards. 


infected patients, which would occur in 
specially designed hospital rooms. “It 
would be along the lines of gas cham- 
bers,” said Rickets, but he could give no 
conclusive information of when _her- 
picides would be available or how long 
the treatment would take to clean up 
the mess. 

A series of informational programs 
have been launched by such concerned 
groups as: Save a Mother’s Daughter 
(S&M), Stop Erotic Xenophobes (SEX), 
The 69er’s Club and Girls at Simpson 
(GAY). Among the propaganda these 
groups have coordinated in putting out 
to inform the public of the dangers of 


Herpes Complex III, have ranged from 
letters to Dear Ann Landers, i.e. 
“Herpes Led to Beating Which Led to 
Better Marriage” and a series of T.V. 
programs, to be aired April 15 on PBS, 
entitled “The Night My Boyfriend Told 


Me,” “Golf and the Dangers of 
Swelling,” and “The Ecstasy and 
Agony.” 


Halitosis Breath, spokesperson for 
SEX, hopes to catch HCIII at the root 
of the problem: “With this public infor- 


mation program,” she said, “we hope to. 


stamp out normal sexual patterns and 
implement such an inventive program as 
— get to know your pet or plants better. 


“FOR A CHANGE OF PACE’ 
1127 SKINFLINT AVE. BURLIN 
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A University student, who wished to 
remain anonymous, had the bottom line 
on this strange disease. “I can tell this 
isn’t going to be a hit with the boys on 
the floor below us. I mean, it’s just 
grody. One of my friends has it, and 
now all the guys she slept with are going 
to get it, and we’re just not going to be a 


popular floor any longer. It’s intimate 
agony.” 

Agonizing intimacy it will be indeed, 
if this strange hybrid virus continues to 
blossom in staggering proportions, 
plaguing the young nubiles of this col- 
lege community. e 
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From Cover 


munity of Burlington. All of us had read 
all of Che Guevara’s works and we 
knew the importance of acting boldly. 
Nicole joined the staff of one weekly 
teetering at the edge of financial collapse 
and proceeded to write slanderous arti- 
cles under a pseudonym until, in accord- 
ance with our strategy, the blithering 
wimps were brought to their-knees by a 
slew of expensive liberal suits. 

To vanquish another rival we dressed 
up as big CBS news executives and went 
toa writers’ meeting at another paper. 
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63 Months Back = 


Now, let me set the scene. These writers’ 
meetings were not formal affairs. Most 
people were in bare feet, and only the 
occasional beg of mercy from a disgrun- 
tled staff member claiming correctly he 
hadn’t been paid for three months pierc- 
ed the muffled sound of confused leftists 
padding their way around the 
newspaper strewn floor, picking their 
way through the goat droppings to slice 
themselves another piece of Camerbert 
cheese. ‘ 

So Travis and I walk in there in our 
zoot suits — you should have seen us, it 
was great — and tell the great unwashed 
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we are Opening a new cable venture in 
Eden, Vermont. We tell the rapt audi- 
ence that we need a big staff that know 
the state well to get our operation off 
the ground; we tell °em we have big 
dollars and that we want them to come 
out to the site in our bus the next day. 
So, to end up this story, we took them 
all out in a rented Vermont Transit bus 


and dropped them off at a commune in - 


Island Pond with four blankets, a few 
trinkets and a whip. Many years later 
they were sources for one of the most 
exciting stories the Mess ever got invol- 
ved in. 
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As we wound our way back through 
the lazy byways of the Northeast 
kingdom, Nicole frothed with excite- 
ment. The time had come. Travis was 
excited. I realized the challenges that lay 
ahead, and the opportunities that pre- 
sented themselves. It was time to build 
our city on the hill. 

Travis immediately set about- pulling 
together a staff for the Mess, I searched 
out additional rich rebels in search of a 
cause, and Nicole hit the streets to sell, 
sell, sell — advertisements. Things were 
perking up pretty good and we set our 
first issue date for mid-January, 1978. 

You can imagine the excitement we 
faced as we approached our first issue. 
We had come so far, and still we had so 
far to go. For instance, as | astutely 
pointed out to the skeletal staff in early 
January, we did not have one story writ- 
ten and had no real idea about what we 
should write about. 

A decision had to be made and none 
of us had made many decisions in our 
lives. I took the initiative however, and 
remembering my disgust when I first 


saw the Burlington waterfront, | con- 
cluded that the shores of Champlain 
would be the focus of our first cover 
story. ~ 

We all agreed that the environment 
was an important story in Vermont and 
I set down to the waterfront with every 
intention of finding a blockbuster story 
which appealed to water fans and people 
who like to live clean. 

I never expected the ease with which 
we stumbled across the story. As it turn- 
ed out old Mrs. Pease had been storing 
grain, mostly wheat we later discovered, 
in huge open air piles behind her outlet. 
Well, the local media had never ever 
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- covered this story. Grain, mostly wheat, 
was leaching into Lake Champlain and 
this process had gone on unchecked for 
over 50 years. Nicole came down and 
helped us research the story and she 
added some great insights. Chaff from 
the wheat, she explained, had a half life 
of over 17,000 seconds. This meant that 
the chaff might drift out to popular 
beaches near Leddy Park, to the quiet 
and exclusive beaches of the city’s 
southside, and even to the residential 
neighborhoods of Malletts Bay. Talk 
about a regional environmental prob- 
lem! 

Anyway, our cover story was comple- 
mented by a full pictorial spread. It 
focused on the clear and present danger 
of Mrs. Pease’s horde of animal food. 


Even as our distributors were still * 


dropping off our seminal issue, our im- 
pact became clear. The Mayor of Bur- 
lington placed one call to the EPA. He 
told them to hold off until he had time 
to deal with the issue locally. Then he 
called Mrs. Pease and told her to hold 
tight while he considered further action. 
Mrs. Pease, being far from dumb, deci- 
ded the only way to keep the public rela- 
tions damage from unfolding any fur- 
ther was to put large black tarps over 
the piles of hazardous grain. 

As I rolled into bed that night I lightly 
licked my chops. Our first article had 
made the local establishment scramble. 
Destiny was unfolding. Our city on the 
hill was within sight. 

As issue melded into issue, our staff 
grew into a tightknit team. They knew, 
because I constantly reminded them, 
that glory would not always come as 
easily as it had the first issue. But they 
also knew that “enlightened investiga- 
tion” and “targeted” theme articles 
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would be the only way to rattle the 
cages of the smug capitalist classes that 
resided on our hill. 

Unfortunately, a saddening series of 
events began to unfold as we approach- 
ed our first anniversary. After one par- 
ticularly insightful article by a staff 
writer at the Mess, one which blasted 
the Burlington medical community for 
its practice of re-using rectum syringes 
on their poorer patients, our enemies 
lined up against us. Though we were 
much stronger in a spiritual sense, the 
old guard hacks still had a lot of 
resources and they got the word out that 
we were in for a good dose of hostility. 

Undaunted by these threats, the Mess 
continued to try to build our commu- 


nity. We called a major staff meeting to 
establish our agenda for change. After a 
little bickering, expected on any vibrant 
paper, we reached a consensus for move- 
ment. 

That night, however, was the most 
tragic of my career. At 2:33 the phone 
ran. It was Sargeant Crepeau calling to 
wake me up. The Mess is burning he 
said. I jumped out of bed, weaved my 
way through the cat droppings in the 
bedroom and raced down to the office in 
a wrapper. I was shocked. The old guard 
had carried through on their threat and 
the Mess was set back a great distance. 
Our vision, which had slowly been mak- 
ing the ascent of our hill, the journey to 
a higher ground, was steamrollered back 


e hill — to the bottom. 

The next day the staff gathered and 
commisserated with each other. We 
began the slow process of rebuilding 
with a newfound resolve and a sharp 
cynicism about our city on the hill. In- 
creasingly our articles blended the old 
“devil may care” investigative pieces 
(remember Mrs. Pease) with a new up- 
beat cynical tone which sprang from our 
newfound maturity and sense of per- 
spective. Even Nicole started to aban- 
don the radical chic and strong convic- 
tions which had marked her earlier 
years. She began to talk about produc- 
ing woodstoves. 

And this is the winter of our smug 
contentedness... e 
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Burlington 


to this... 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With LD. 


‘GET YOUR PRE-VACATION 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


I’m more than that...” 


What more could we offer than complete 
printing and copy services? A lot more, for 
instance, our new Color Special! Just listen, 
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For any order you 
place before noon on 
Wednesday we'll print 
it for you in the color 
of the week at noextra 
charge. That’s right! 
And we're featuring a 
different color at each 
of our conveniently 
located centers. Just 
give us a call at 
658-1717 or 864-9202 
to find out our colors 
of the week or come in 
and see us at 
174 College Street, 
. Burlington or 
1 Executive Drive (Off 
Patchen Road directly 
behind the South ° 
Burlington Post 
Office), Pick up and 
delivery available. 
“I'm quick, I'm 
speedy, I'm more than 
that, I'm the Heritage 
Copy, Copy Cat!"’ 
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We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


Peter O'Toole 


A Darkened Look at 
the Academies 


By Blackjack Tootsie — a mindless adver- 

et another year of tisement for another senseless 

Y commercial trash in and depraved medium, soap 
film is about to be cele- operas on television. 

brated at this year’s Academy 

Awards. Just take a look at this 

year’s Oscar nominations for 


The Verdict — a loser of a 
film about a profession full of 
losers. 


best film: 

E.T., The Extraterrestrial — | Gandhi — didn’t see it. 
just a big hype to sell E.T. dolls —_ In the best actor category yet 
and lunchboxes. another year goes by that is full 
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one of New England's Top Attraction 


Fallen Angel 


Wed. March 23 thru Sat. March 26 


Wed.: 1/2 price cover charge 
before 9:00 
All drinks “2 for 1”’ 
from 8-12 


Fri. & Sat. 1/2 price 
cover charge before 9:00 


| Neat Attire Please 
| Positive ID Required 


____ Tootsie 
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of completely white faces: Dus- 
tin Hoffman for Tootsie, Jack 
Lemmon for Missing, Ben 
Kingsley for Gandhi (Kingsley 
is border-line because he’s half 
Indian — but that’s still not 
good enough), and Peter 
O'Toole for My Favorite Year. 
How about giving the cultural- 
ly disadvantaged a shot at some 
of these Oscars? A lot of the 
nominees are repeat offenders. 
If O'Toole doesn’t win this time 
he'll join Richard Burton 
among the all-time non-winners 
with seven best-actor nomina- 
tions. These actors should be 
more considerate of their less 
fortunate brethern. Take heed! 
If you can’t shit, then get off 
the pot! 


Lee’s Chinese 
Restaurant 


A NEW 
Chinese Restauran 


Chinese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS 


"TAKE OUT ORDERS= 
Open Daily 11:30-10:00 


Closed Monday, except Holidays 
UY). Essex junction. vrosasz Hours: -Mon.-.. Sat. o>» owhen we { pen at APM y 


» 879-1763 9:30-5:30 900 Shelburne Rds 


ARE YOU SMART ENOUGH 
SAVE YOUR PARENTS 
THE COST OF COLLEGE? 


You are, if you win an Army ROTC scholarship. When you win one of our scholar-- 
ships, we pay your tuition, books, lab fees and other academic expenses. We'll also give you 
up to $1,000 a year extra. And when you graduate, we'll make you an Army officer. 

But you have to be more than srnart to win. We'll consider your extracurricular, 


leadership and athletic activities. And if you reach the finals, we'll meet with you for a personal 
interview. 


Sale! 


JUST IN TIME FOR EASTER 
SAVE 25 % 
on most baskets Large selection of: 
* hanging baskets 


And what about the brilliant 
performance of Mr. T and Ed- 
die Murphy in rising above the 
racist, sexist, and ultraviolent 
schlock they were forced to act 
in. Just another example of 
blacks being taken advantage 
of for their incredible good 
looks and sense of humor. 


THE * lamps 


* wicker wall hangings 
BASKET * planters and the 


(oy) CASE perfect Easter Basket 


4 
Ly 197 Pearl Street 


For best bimbo in a leading}. 
role, they’re not worth. men-|: 
tioning, just a bunch of -sex- 
pots. I haven’t seen any of the} - 
nominated foreign films; 
because, alas, they haven’t yet 
come to Vermont, so we won’t 
say too much about them, ex- 
cept that they’re probably. bet- 
ter than anything Hollywood 
could have put together. 


The Academy Awards pre- 
sentations always make me 
want to puke, so if I were you 
I'd stay as far away from your 
television on April 11 as possi- 
ble. Do something worthwhile, 
like reading a book or baking 
bread. Just imagine for a 
moment what you'll be missing. 
You won’t have to see two 
hours of “beautiful” rich people 
telling us the kinds of films we 
should watch and praising each 
other’s work; two hours of im- 
becilic actresses ranting about 
who they owe their success to, 
from their high school spelling 
tutor to their hairdresser, when 
we all know casting is really 
done — on the couch. 

It’s a good thing we live in 
Vermont, which is about as far 
away from the materialism and 
egotism of Hollywood as you 
can get in the continental U.S. 
Here we can make objective 
critiques on film as an art form 
and not as a pop culture and 
money creating medium. 

Well enough of that. Here’s 
the good news. The following 
are my picks for Academy 
Awards: 

Best Film: The Fred Sanford 
Story — the true and touching 
story that traces Fred’s humble 
beginnings as a blind blues 
guitarist, through the pains of 
stardom and heroin addiction, 
and finally his tragic death at 
Silver Pond, New Hampshire. 

Best Actor: Eddie Murphy is 
brilliant as the young Fred San- 
ford in The Fred Sanford Story. 
I was moved to tears by Mr. 
Murphy’s performance, and 
especially in the scene in which 
he and his family are evicted 

out of the shoe-box in which 
they’ve been living and young 
Fred must take his act on the 
road to support his blind 
parents. jae 
Best Actress: Lena .Horn’s 
portrayal of Fred Sanford’s life- 
long Chinese laundréss..and 
confidante in The Fred hes 
Story is remarkable beyond 
words. ° 
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FOR MORE SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION STOP IN AND SEE CAPTAIN’ BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM 
AT 656-2966. 
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MAGNIFICENT MARCH 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS! 


(Tax included) Served 11:00 AM — 2:00 PM Seven Days 
Tower Burger 


Served with potato chips and cole slaw 


Combination Salad Plate 


Tuna, chicken & egg salad roll & butter & cole slaw 
Bacon, Lettuce and Tomato Sandwich 


Served with french fries & cole slaw 


Tuna Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Chicken Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Don't forget to try one of the three new hot oven grinders 
Pastrami, Kielbasa and Breaded Veal Cutlet. 
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CHEESE 


‘The smart buyers’ 
cheese store'’ 


"While It Lasts 


JARLSBERG .. °3.39, 


(Compare at $4.59/Ib.) 


Domestic EX SHARP Cheddar $2.29 Ib. 


FRENCH BRIE ................. *2.79 b. 


Imported Parmesan ...........°3.19 b. 


New: 
“Pizza Puff”? ... Pizza with a new twist « only 69% es. 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 863-3968 Sat. 9:30-5 


as 
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| My Best Months (or How an Ex-Mess 
Arts Editor Made Good on the Road 


with the Dead) 


By Hope Ime Payedagin 


efinitely the peak experience of 
D my entire life. Five mind- 
expanding years on the road 
with the Grateful Dead, observing close- 
ly the cult-like aura of this fascinating, 


eclectic, electric group of musically- 
inclined individuals. 


ven an ex-Arts editor like 
E myself — a music junkie who 
had traveled with, interviewed 
extensively, and written about many 
famous bands — couldn’t believe the of- 
fer to hang out with the Dead for half a 
decade (all expenses paid) and then 
retrospectively babble about the ex- 
perience... and I do mean experience. 
This had to be journalistic nirvana. Or 
the chief had eaten too much peyote. 
Either way, I accepted the unlikely 
assignment immediately. 
brilliant redyellowsilverblack 
A greenbluegreygoldwhite 
pinkorangepurplebrown = sun- 
_Tise slipped through the windowpane 
and gently pulled up my eyelids. Where 
was I? Still home? Yeah. Home. It seem- 
ed like I was viewing my bedroom 
through a wide-angle lens — everything 
rounded off around the edges. Hmmm. 
An eerie blue haze snuck out of the 
stereo receiver, molded itself into a 
human hand, and waved to me. Shit. I 
had left the power on and fallen asleep 


before the record was over. But why - 


_was the light such an eerie blue, and 


why. was it waving, to me and snapping: 


its fingers? 


truckload of psilocybin mush- 
rooms and listening to Dead tapes and 
records over and over and over. Ras 
Ken and Clayhill dug into private 
psychedelic and musical vaults to supply 
the tools of the trade, and I dove into 
my research with journalistic fervor. 
Get involved. | locked myself away, 
opened up my mind, and floated along 
in a calming ocean of Dead music. I 
figured I'd space out for a while, get a 


better feel for the band’s sound, and 


drive to Boston the next day to catch 
their show at the Orpheum. No prob- 
lem. 

Or so I thought. But I proceeded to 
overwhelm my body and mind with the 
powerful hallucinogens, locking into a 
warp factor beyond my control. After 
chewing the ’shrooms for hours, I rea- 
lized I had to stop because the dancing 
turtles surrounding, me started growing 
larger and larger. I put on the second 
side of Terrapin Station, relaxed on my 
bed, and stared at the light fixture on 
the ceiling. A lion’s head appeared, roar- 
ing loudly. And it was real. I lost myself, 
gazing — without blinking — into the 
lion’s piercing, liquid eyes. A shade of 
purple rarely seen. This was beginning 
to make sense; the turtles and 7errapin, 
the lion and Cats Under the Stars. | was 
onto something. 

A psychedelic trance. 

I remained enraptured with the light 
fixture for weeks (witnessed by the new 
shrubbery-like growth on my face), at 
last succumbing to the magic of sleep. I 
didn’t move for 18 to 20 hours. Then I 
woke up. 

Yikes. The Dead were already in 
Colorado. I had missed 17 concerts, 19 
loose jams, countless space jams, and 
oodles of invaluable time interviewing 
and observing the band and their horde 
of nomadic followers. I had messed up 
in a big way. 

Summoning my journalistic muse, | 
swallowed the rest of the ’shrooms, toss- 


soggy brain to handle. I’ve always kind 


- dise.and Phil creates a volcanic rumble | 


azed, I'slowly — very slowly. with his bass, riding on a tidal wave of | 
recalled ingesting a veritable 


‘so. It had metamorphosed into an icicle 


ed my bags and notebooks and record- 
ing equipment into Picasso, grabbed 
some granola and pineapple juice for the 
trip, and embarked on a mammoth drive 
to Colorado. 

The white lines on the highway flash- 
ed by me in an undulating procession. I } 
swear some of them were doing the 
rhumba. And the white posts connectng 
the guardrail whooshed past like some 
runaway methamphetamine train. 
While gawking at the endless row of | 
posts (dots?), I noticed Uncle Sam stand- { 
ing adjacent to the median strip.. He was 
attired in his customary red, white, and 
blue garb, looking wicked American, | 
and he was waving to me. Waving to 
me! 

Picasso is zipping along at 80 miles 
per hour, I’m doing my best to keep my 
wandering vision straight ahead and not 
become mesmerized by the spastic white 
lines and posts, and Uncle Sam steps out | 
and waves to me. Long fingers tumble 
along piano keys and the rhythm crawls 
into my ears. A pleasantly sandpaperish 
voice sings: “Red and white/Blue suede 
shoes/I’m Uncle Sam/How do you do?” 

The acoustics are so clear that you 
can see them hanging out with the musi- 
cians. Whoa... just a tad bizarre. | 
counteract any bad vibes by pretending 
I'm actually one of the acoustics, too, 
which ‘makes it all much easier for my 


of felt like an acoustic, anyway. 
Unbelievable. Bill and Mickey return 
from an excursion to percussion para- | 


distorted feedback. Brent weaves in and 
out of the echoed riffs Jerry and Bob are 
spewing around the stage. A soft wash 
of pink light covers the audience as the 
stage lights fade and the music ceases. A 
woman in a multi-colored peasant dress 
and black t-shirt quietly ascends the 
stage, asking the departing crowd for a 
ride to Buffalo, New York. Three people 
give her their car keys and some gas 
money. 

Was that Boulder? My nose thought js — 
of crusty mucous membrane. The restof | @ 3. 
me reeked of hyperactive numbness. 
But I had to experience the Dead in 
Boulder while coked into oblivion. Jour- 
nalistic integrity demanded so. 

And of course I had to witness nine 
straight days of the Dead at Radio City 
Music Hall in the waning portion of Oc- 
tober, 1980. And of course I had to stay 
awake the whole time to make sure I 
didn’t miss anything. And I didn’t miss a 
thing, from the rippling dances of con- 
crete floors to the walls of speakers do- 
ing jumping jacks to the folding metal 
chairs marching in unison. I absorbed 
the real essence of each entity with a 
keen journalistic objectivity. 

Yup. 

So this is it, folks. Five years on the 
road with the Dead. Never mind 
descriptions of the individual _ per- 
sonalities of the band members and their 
odd interactions. Never mind _ their 
detailed, intriguing spoken thoughts on 
the Dead — they’re irrelevant. Besides, I 
forgot to record or take notes during 
those hundreds of hours of candid con- —& 
versations. But just never mind. 

This is it. The informative, colorful 
observations of an ex-Arts editor on the 
road with a group of intense musical 
chemists. 

Five years Dead but so alive. You 
know what I mean? 

The peak experience of my entire life, 
for sure. 

Really. ) 


By Ann T. Fallick 

Is it not enough that steeples, fire 
hydrants, light poles, mushrooms, Pierre 
Cardin cologne bottles, and tactical 
nuclear missiles are shaped like that 
needless appendage carried by man? 
And is it not enough that I am forced to 
view these symbols in modern day-to- 
day living? 

Obviously not, because last Thursday 
an entire gallery filled with these odious 
penal images opened at UVM’s Coburn 
Gallery. It was bad enough they served 
Sweet gerkin pickles and cocktail hot- 
dogs at the reception; it was bad enough 
that the exhibit is titled “Not the Mo- 
tion of the Ocean; It’s the Size of the 
Ship;” it was bad enough that Japanese 
artist Nympho Dohn Stop was fairly 


Upright Art 


waltzing around the exhibition eating 
banana after banana, (it’s obvious which 
parent influenced this artist), but the ex- 
hibition itself nearly made me piss in 
protest. 

Stop used an unnatural mix, hetero- 
sexual that she is, of sculpting and 


photography to capture the essence of: 


this abnormal tool. Not since Tootsie 
have I been subjected to such a fun- 
damental anti-woman statement mas- 
querading as art. 

Stop’s choice of foods of substance — 
onions, bananas, chestnuts, mushrooms 
— and inorganic materials — steel, rope, 


iron — in itself created a conflict of 
souls, much like any man/woman rela- 
tionship. 


I found particularly offensive a sculp- 
ture utilizing a banana wedged between 


Suave Robson 


two eggs — a universal symbol for 
women’s reproductive powers. Bananas 
figured prominently in the photographs 
— most of which depicted the degrading 
act of licking, sucking, or nibbling that 
absolutely vile and inedible object, that 
act forced upon unwilling women by 
tyranical males for generations. 

I sincerely almost tossed my cookies 
when I viewed a gigantic phallus molded 
out of chicken liver. (And to dispel one 
‘myth, semen is not a better form of pro- 
tein than tofu.) It seems only fitting that 
Stop manufactured this replica of a 
detestable organ out of yet another 
detestable organ. 

Stop’s depiction of sex toys was evi- 
dent in a clay model adorned by what I 
believe is called a cock ring, as well as 
something else which I’m not sure what 


it is. Anyway, it was truly revolting. 

The steel sculpture of an elongated 
plallus (believe me, she deserves it) 
placed outside the Catholic Newman 
Center was not only exaggerating the 
point, but sacrilegious as well. And it 
wouldn’t surprise me if it wasn’t artist 
Stop herself who was wrapped around 
the pole, gripping its base. 

In the end, this exhibition epitomized 
the sexual depravity and emotional mis- 
direction of men, and women’s worship 
of them and this impotent part of their 
body. A retaliation exhibition entitled 
“Lips, Folds, and Valleys” by Goh 
Lovah Gal will open in the near future 
at Everywoman’s Place. And one plea 
for artist Nympho Dohn Stop; it’s not 
too late for you to join the fold and be 
welcomed into the eternal sisterhood. @ 
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La Spittoona | 


THIS WEEK: 
Fellatto a la Roberto 


Traditional Italian favorite. Carefully 
nurtured technique handed down from 
generation to generation. 
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Blood Sausage a la Mussolini 
Perfectly aged and preserved. Done in our 
Own ovens. 


SSS S999 83539393S3533 


127 via d’Eglisa - under the red light 


Como ina y doa mi madre 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSssssssssssssssssssssssssssss: 
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A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE OFFERS YOU 
THE CHANCE TO STUDY IN LONDON 


Dr. Nicholas Barr will visit The University of Vermont 
next week on Wednesday, March 9th to interview students 
interested in spending their Junior Year at the School, or 
in doing graduate work there. 


Dr. Barr’s timetable is being arranged by Ms. Marion F. 
Newman, Study Abroad Adviser. 


The London School of Economics is widely 
regarded as the best place to study Social Sciences 
in Britain and one of the best in history, law and 
statistics. 
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JTERALLY SPEAKING 


BY REGINA LARKIN AND JULIE DAVIS 
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A Bust Above the Rest 


By Benedict Sweatky 


searched 
emerges a 


n the midst of the 
flagrantly ludicrous 
and dubiously  re- 
“How To” books, 
sensitive classic: 


Regina Larkin and Julie Davis's’ 


Thirty Days to a Better Bust. 


It stands apart from the 
trivial riff-raff of “How To” 
literature, not only because of 
its charming and weighty sub- 
ject matter, but also for its uni- 
que approach to developing the 
human bosom as well. The ap- 
proach referred to is a holistic 
one, for it addresses both the 
breast and the brain, the physi- 
cal and the spiritual. Consider 
the following introductory 
quotation: “This book is a no- 
nonsense guide to making the 
most of what nature gave you 
and feeling great about 
yourself.” 

Its five chapters call to the 
whole woman. Consider the 
chapter titles alone: “Be 
Stronger, Be Sexier;” “Perfect 
Pectoral... And More;” “Dress- 
ing Right;” “Beautiful Breasts;” 
and finally, “Instant Improve- 
ment.” The “Terrific Twelve” 


‘dumbbell exercises are sensibly 
planned and the effects are oh 
so predominant. Their enhance- 
ment and expansion are skillful- 
ly revealed, as the authors have 
a marvelous control over the 
work’s build. 

What is so \surprisingly 
stimulating about the book is 
the flowing and at times poetic 
language. Crisp versus clingy, 
dimension versus detail, fine 
versus rich — these are only a 
few illustrations of the rhetor- 
ical contrasts. Ms. Larkin and 
Ms. Davis do not limit their 
rhetorical choices to the bland 
pragmatism of the American 
language. Brassieres are not 
referred to merely as “bras,” 
but are described as “bustiers” 
and “corsellettes,” with poirette 
lace. Jane Russell could certain- 
ly gain a more refined vocabu- 
lary from this masterpiece. 

The authors’ taste in gar- 
ments to flatter each size of 
woman (from champagne gob- 
let to punch bowl dimensions) 
is impeccable. For the Joan 
Fontaines of this world, they 
suggest drop-waisted dresses 
which “steal the eye away from 
the bosom.” For the Beverly 
Sills type, they recommend 


“soft knits that move with 
you,” and the ever seductive 
backless dress. I am still swoon- 
ing with the magnitude of their 
advice. 

Their narrative on health (all 
natural cocoa butter and avoid- 
ance of synthetic fabrics) also is 
sound, though not as lyrical as 
their description of “large” 
women’s fashions. Oh, a 
backless dress — c’est magnifi- 
que. 

But what is most promising 
about this paragon of pectoral 
perfection is its sensitive words 
to the female about breast in- 
dividuality: “Starting today, 
you decide the styles you will 
wear to flatter your figure, and 
don’t let yourself be swayed — 
a man admires a woman who 
looks like she belongs in her 
clothes... Part of developing 
your individuality is selecting 
clothes that do you justice 
rather than playing the part of 
a mannequin for someone's 
whimiscal designs.” e 


Benedict Sweatky is a 
Vanguard Mess staff reporter 
living in sin on Greene St. 


IT'S TIME TO FEEL GOOD AGAIN. “nether sick, Ike ‘Making Lave or does pretend 


to be about something else, like ‘Personal Best! 


; Linda Griffith is splendid. Her Lianna is...heroic!’ 
Prices are double. ‘ ‘ —Vincent Canby, New York Times 


Your love life’s in trouble. : Se “IT IS 100 TIMES BETTER THAN ‘PERSONAL BEST:" 


—Rex Reed, New York Post 


The car won't start. - . “GLITTERING REPARTEE...Sayles’ lines are meant to 


Your boss has no heart. . -. le er eA tes Vice Gig 


The door squeaks. oS Ha ebrceueateca cr AND ; 
oe of a woman's coming to 
The roof leaks. — a terms with her sexuality and herself, done with 


Your stereo just went mono. taste and understanding.’ —Judith Crist, WOR-TV 
All you need 
is a little sr Dugan. 


A provocative 


new film from s 
the director of — . 
‘Return of the ; \ re 
Secaucus Seven: . . . 
| “a A FILM BY JOHN SAYLES 
Starring LINDA GRIFFITHS JANE HALLAREN 
JON DeVRIES anc JO HENDERSON 
Women Cxrecteo & Editec by JOHN SAYLES 
Produced Dy JEFFREY NELSON & MAGGIE REN? 
Director of Photogs: ey. AUSTIN oe BESCHE 
by MASON DARING 
a.yinwooo COMPANY PRODUCTION 
REL Uneaten 
pease costes comes Tate es 12:10, 2:20, ‘NICKELODEON 
TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX Presents 4:30, 7:00, 9:20 —— 


MARSHA MASON - JASON ROBARDS: DONALD SUTHERLAND 
A HERBERT ROSS FILM 
NEIL SIMON’S 
“MAX DUGAN RETURNS” 
Starring MATTHEW BRODERICK Music by DAVID SHIRE Produced by HERBERT ROSS and 
NEIL SIMON Executive Producer ROGER M. ROTHSTEIN Written by NEIL SIMON leg 


Pon GUIDANCE SUGGESTED = Directed by HERBERT ROSS 


SOMC MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN Released in association with SLM. Ltd IV ©1983 TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX is 2 -~ 


12:00 1:50, 3:45, 5:40 7:35, 9:30 


ACADEMY 
AWARD 
NOMINATIONS 


iniwding BEST PICTURE 


‘NICKELODEON 


St Burlington 863-9515 


“A SIZZLER!...” 


—Gene Shalit, TODAY SHOW. NBC-TV 


ACADEMY AWARD 
NOMINATIONS 


INCLUDING 


DESE ACTRESS 


Meryl Streep 


Golden Globe Awards BEST SCREENPLAY 
Best Director / Richard Attenborough ADAPTATION 


Best Actor | Ben Kingsley Alan J. Pakula 


SOPAIES CRIOICE 


Duarerbeied by Unrversal Putures and Arsocvated Film Dxsiribanon Corporanon 
©1982 Unrcersal City Studios, Ine 


“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance 

in screen history. Jack Kroll. NEWSWEEK 


“The movie of the 
year. No person who 
cares about what 
Kreatness the movie 
screen is capable of 
should miss it.” 

Ken Heed NEW YORK POST 


“ . »9| Stop by the theatre 
“One of the great Rep at the Nick and pick up a full . 


repertory schedule. | 


If you see no other film 

this year, do see 

*Gandhi.” Judith Crat 
SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 


Through Saturday, March 26 

Jacques Tati Double Feature 

MON ONCLE at 2:45, 7:00 and 

MR. HULOT'S HOLIDAY at 1:00, 5:00, 9:20 


12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 


‘NICKELODEON 


“*Gandhi' is 
a monumental 
achievement.” 

Bruce Williamaon. PLAYBOY 


“*Gandhi' is with- 
out question one of 
the year’s major 
films. A film of rare 
beauty, excellence, and 


“Ben Kingsley is 
nothing short of 


GANDHI March 27-29, Sunday through Tuesday 


intelligence: > astonishing as FILM NOTES ie sah pi a Jacques Tati Double Feature 
Wilbam Wolf it Gandhi.” ee SS ee ee claimed film o e year 
SYSMCATEL COLL MNIST Hochard Schickel, TIME is this masterpiece about MON ONCLE at 2:45, 7:00 


LANNA 2 one of the world’s 
From the director of ‘The moat influential and 


Return of the Secaucus charismatic leaders. 


sits, iP ieaost 
Seven”’ comes this touching, THE YEAR OF LIVING 


heartfelt, and beautifully . : 
honest portrait of one DANGEROUSLY 


woman’s awakening to the Peter Weir, the ‘“‘wunder- 
range of choices in life kind”’ of the New Aus- 


and JOUR DE FETE at 1:00, 5:00, 9:20 


March 30 — April 2, Wednesday through Saturday 
Jacques Tati Double Feature 
PLAYTIME at 2:50, 7:00 


and MR. HULOT’S HOLIDAY 
at 1:00, 5:00, 9:10 


GANDHI 


His triumph anges the word forever. 


RICHARD AITTENBOROUGHS FILM "GANDHI" 
Sone BEN KINGSL FY 4 Tee Menem 
CANDICE BERGEN FOWARD FOX JOHN GIGI 
IKENOK HOWARD) JOHN MILES MARTIN SHEES 


denied her before by herself tralian Cinema, has come 
and the men who had taken up with a masterly and 
care of her. breathtaking political 


A rare showing of classic comedies by 
France's most gifted comic writer-director- 
actor, Jacques Tati, who recently passed 
away. A master of broad slapstick and 
subtle nuance, we are delighted to 
present this series with brand new 
35mm prints just made in Paris and 
in London 


MAX DUGAN RETURNS romance set in Indonesia. 
2 “4 L ‘ nha © , ch Al 

The best Neil Simon in SOPHIE’S CHOICE 

years is this charming tale One of the finest per- 

of a poor schoolteacher/ formances in our lifetime 

widowed mother into whose is Meryl Streep’s in this 

life comes a shining white brilliant and faithful 

knight of a suitor and black adaptation of William 

sheep of a father to provide Styron’s award-winning 

her with every luxury. novel. 


12:15, 4:00, 8:00 (‘NICKELODEON 


Watch the Academy Awards April 11 on ABC. 
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THE GRATEFUL DEAD SHOW 
HAS USFORTUNATELY BEEN 
CANCELLED. S.A. CONCERTS 
INSTEAD PRESENTS: 


D r. Lawrence Kromer, assistant professor of anatomy and 
neurobiology at the University of Vermont, has been 
named the first Culpepper Fellow at the university. ; 

Each year The Culpepper Foundation Fellowship Grants are 
awarded to three medical institutions for a period of four years. 

The $100,000 grant to the UVM College of Medicine will help 
fund Kromer’s research on the central nervous system during the 
1984 academic year. 

He has developed a unique procedure to implant embryonic 
tissue from the central nervous system into the brain. Normally 
brain neurons do not regenerate after they have become injured 
or diseased, but this tissue promotes regeneration and inhibits 
scar formation resulting in potential reversal of brain injury. 


xtension professionals in Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine have begun a project with local farmers to introduce 
computer technology into agricultural production and manage- 
ment. The project is funded by a three year grant of $470,385 
from the W.K. Kellogg Foundation. 

UVM Extension Service will share administrative duties for the 
project with the extension services of University of Maine 
(Orono) and University of New Hampshire (Durham). They will 
provide specialized computer education to the farmers to inform 
them about computer potential in agriculture. 


he Fleming Museum recently expanded its collection of art 

work after receiving contributions from the estate of Arthur 
D. Emptage. The items include a Stuart Davis painting, “Untitl- 
ed,” and a set of Picasso etchings, “The Lie and Dream of Fran- 
co.” The Picasso etchings were made at the beginning of the 
Spanish Civil War for use as political posters protesting the in- 
ception of a dictatorship in Spain. 


FREE OF CHARGE AND OPEN TO THE PUBLIC (Selected Events) March 25-31 
Church Street Center: “Color Photographs” by Ann Goodrow. 


Saturday: Geetha Jeevanandam, South Indian Dancer. Ethnic Heritage 
Month. Living/Learning Commons 115. 7 p.m. 


Monday: “Mondays in March,” with Thomas B. Ragle, UVM visiting 
professor,” Toward a Definition of the Sonnet: An Exercise in Literary 
Theory and Literary History,” Trinity College, Mercy Hall, South 
Lounge. 3:30 p.m. 


Wednesday: “The Care and Feeding of the Domestic Architect,” with 
John Connell, designer/builder. Church Street Center. 7:30 p.m. 


Thursday: “The Hospital as Health Care Provider,” with Leigh Lo Presti, 
History of Medicine Seminars, College of Medicine, Rm E214. 4:30 p.m. 


SPOTLIGHT UVM is produced each week by the staff of the UVM Public 
Relations Office. 


JIMMY BUFFETT! 


All Grateful Dead tickets will be honored at the Buffett show. 
No exchanges. No refunds. 


OAKS 


TENNIS & SWIM CENTER 
WEEKS 
6 “x: $60 


OF ALL-INCLUSIVE TENNIS 
APRIL 1 - MAY 17 


* Play indoors or outside 
Access to 10 courts 
* Two day sign up 


CALL 658-0001 


SWING INTO 
SPRING & SAVE! 


HOT: TUBS 


for all of you...and more...our special overflow devices make hot- 
tubbing even more enjoyable. Gluttons...where you can let it all hang 


out,..all of you. 127 Resevoir All 


95 Kennedy Dr. So. Burlington: Vt. 
658-0001 
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THURS3/24 


SPORTS 


‘TOBACCO SPITTING CONTEST: 
_Josie’s Spit an’ Wipe, Barre. Two for 
one on Redman. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BREAKFAST WITH YOUR 
LEGISLATORS: Montpelier. Lessons 
a oral tomfoolery, wearing good 
tasting shoes, and alcohol abuse. 
223-5464. Once every other leap 
year. 


POTLUCK SUPPER: Nestle, Pa. Bring 
your own. With any luck there will be 
some pot. Marijuana Growers Asso- 
ciation. Demonstration of high 
powered fire arms. Unlisted. 


MEETINGS 


MEN OPPOSED TO LIGHT BEER: 
Memorial Auditorium. 7°30. Donations 
of Rolling Rock gratefully accepted. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE STOMP- 
ING OF GRAPES: 9:00, Farrell's 
Distributing Co., South Burlington. 
B.Y.O.B. 


JUGGLERS, STREET ACTORS, PEN- 
CiL SELLERS AND OTHER BEG- 
GERS, congregate at the corner of 
Church and College Streets for a 
workshop on “Begging in the 80's: 
Bagladies and Beyond.” 9:00. 


EDUCATION 


“TOYS IN THE ATTIC:’’ Burlington. 
Seminar on becoming a college pro- 
fessor. “How | Did It,” Huck Gutman. 
8:00 p.m. 


FRI 3/25. 


DANCE 


CONTRA DANCING AT THE GREAT 
ESCAPE: with Yee-ha Bob and the 
Cowpods. 8:30 'till midnight. Dona- 
tions. 


TOXIC SHOCK DANCE MARATHON: 
Essex. Over 400 dancers will boogie 
till they drop to benefit Southern Ver- 
mont Toxic Shock Society. Music by 
Q99 staff DJ’s. Donations encour- 
aged. 


MEETINGS 


UNDERWEAR REWEARERS 
ANONYMOUS, 4:00 at the Rainbow 
Laundermat on North St. Clothespins 
advised. 

BURLINGTON CRISPIES MEETING: 
Fresh Ground Coffee House, Church 
St. Join us for an Herb and Tofu party. 
Please bring your own granola and 
Hendrix. 


ABOMINABLE VT. WOMEN: North- 
east Kingdom. Incest and the family; 
passing those long winter evenings. 
878-6509. 


JUGS MEETING: Winooski. Nothing 
under 36c need apply. Budding 
hopefuls welcome. Sideshow; mos- 
quito bite victims. Neck braces provi- 
ded. 655-6868. 


BURLINGTON ENEMA WATCHERS: 
Meeting at Barton’s Hot Tubs, 127 
College St. March 25. A brief film en- 
tiled “The Enema and Its Practical 
Application in Space” will be shown 
before the meeting. 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 


SANDERISTA TALENT NIGHT, see 
Bernie and his buddies juggle, gyrate 
and joke to the sound of John Gail- 
more. City Hall Park, 7:30. 


SAT 3/26 


THE UNION OF UNEMPLOYED 
STRIP-TEASE DANCERS will have 
elections for the upcoming year. Meet 
at Lacey's Carpet, 8:00 (two doors 
down from Vinny’s). 


* 


ma 


x Classifieds are not part of the joke issue. 


GALENDA 


SMELLY SNEAKERS: It’s the annual 
smelly sneakers contest to be held at 
the Rec Center for Disturbed Teens. If 
they really reek, get ‘em out of the 
Closet. Prizes donated by the Dr. 
Scholl Corporation. 4 p.m. 


THE MAGIC BUS: London. Pete, 
Roger, Keith, Jon. Driving on mush- 
rooms. Insurance provided. Ear plugs 
extra. 233-45-657-7789. 


SUN 3/27 


SPORTS 


PIGWRESTLIN’ CHAMPIONSHIPS: 
on the Mountain Toad in Stowe. See 
Sly Sally Sow meet up with Yee-ha 
Bob and the Cowpods. High noon. 
Keg provided. 


ACUPUNCTURE: Hong Kong. Pene- 
tration guaranteed. Something need- 
ling you? Dr. Ty Wonon. 5:00 Pacific 
time. 


OVEREATERS ANONYMOUS: Ho 
Chi Minh City.Focus on the obese 


women of Indochina. 15 mins. dura- 


tion. How to get fat on rice and hemp. 
7:00 p.m. 


OLD FASHIONED MARRIAGE 
WEEKEND: Duluth, Minn. A weekend 
designed to keep husband and wife 
together in the same room for more 
than 20 minutes. Hand holding, com- 
pliments, and verbal communication 
skills are stressed. Rev. Sun Yung 
Moon. Midnight. 


ACID RAIN. Haight-Asbury. Dr. 
Timothy Leary guest speaker. Effect 
of micro-dot and windowpane on the 
ozone layer. Everyone please eat the 
left hand corner of your ticket stub. 


CONSUMERS OPPOSED TO 
CHEETOS, DORITOS AND SOUR 
CREAM POTATO CHIPS: 8:00 at 
Origanum. No synthetic fibers 
welcome. 


MON 3/28 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S.A. SPEAKERS PRESENTS JOHN 
DELOREAN: The former GMC mag- 
nate will speak on the importance of 
“keeping the nose to the grindstone.” 
8 p.m. Ira Allen Chapel. Razor Blades 
optional. 


HONEYMOON SUITE: Honolulu. If 
you don’t know by now we ain't gonna 
tell ya. Mirrors, rugs, devices. To be 
followed by a speech by Henrietta 
Puresoul, the leader of Catholic 
Virgins, a non-profit organization. 


MODIFIED ORTHODOX FREE- 
ASSOCIATED TIBETAN ZEN BUD- 
DHISM: Burlington, south of Katman- 
du. Free Discussion: ‘‘Reaming in the 
Material World.” Totally awesome. 


FELLATION: Provincetown. “Walking 
the Other Side of the Street’’ or “Do- 
ing the Dirty Deed Dirt Cheap” 
AC/DC. 


POETRY READING: John Dewey 
Lounge, UVM Burlington High School 
student Elmer Valo will read from his 
loose-leaf notebook, ‘‘Lecherous 
Limericks.” Sponsored by the UVM 
English Department. Free. 


ORGAN CONCERTO: 42nd Street. 
John Wadd Holmes on skin flute. 
Marilyn Chambers on wind _ in- 
struments. Midnight. $14.00. 


TUES 3/29|THURS 3/31 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BATHROOM WALL WRITERS 


WORKSHOP, Billings Den on the: 


UVM campus. 8:00. 


MODERN MALI: Paris. Political op- 
pression, economic domination and 
figurehead governments will be fea- 
tured. Jacques Le Strap. 


FEMINIST TALKS: Provincetown. 
Anita Bryant guest speaker. Renee 


Richards to follow. 7:00 p.m. 


OAK TREE TAPPING: Huntington. 
Green Mountain Audubon Center. 
“Games Druids Play.” Bring brace and 
bit for this volunteer project. 


AUTOMOBILE BASICS: Daytona. 
“Keeping Lipstick on the Dipstick” or 
“Rubber Friction.” Marilyn Chambers. 
301-633-8989. 


AUDITIONS: Royall Tyler. For the play 
“Betsy Does Burlington.” Experien- 
ced preferred. No age limitations 
656-6969. 


THE RISING SUN COALITION will 
hold a rally on the University green to 
protest the spraying of paraquat on 
alfalfa fields in Upper New Guinea. All 
are advised to bring hammers, sick- 
les, and hoes as there will be a lesson 
on home gardening after the rally. 


NATURAL CHILD BIRTH: DeGos- 
briand Hospital. Jungle room. Effects 
of rock music at childbirth. Live Ozzie 
Osbourne. 10:00 p.m. 


WED 3/30 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FAT PEOPLE AGAINST NAUTILUS, 
meet in front of La Patisserie at 7:30 
to organize a demonstration against 
Northern Lights. Flabbies United! 


OPEN READING OF THE POETRY 
OF ANDY COOK, John Dewey 
Lounge on the UVM campus. Mr. 
Cook will autograph copies of his 
newly published Collected Works. 
8:30. 


FAIRY TALE TELLING: Utopia. 
Seminar on telting your children the 
three biggest lies of the world: “I gave 
at the office.” “The check’s in the 
mail.” “| won't come in your mouth.” 


7:00 a.m. James Watt, guest 
speaker. 
NEO-NAZI LEAGUE: Bonn. Call 


Adolph collect 1-967-444-NAZI. 


“The Vast Potential of Micrawave. 


Ovens.” 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT: New 
Delhi. Gandhi's much heralded novel: 
“Twelve months in a closet with my 
19 brothers.” Demonstration to 
follow. 


DR. HELEN KELLER: Burlington. Fur- 
niture placement and _ interior 
decorating. Floral arrangements. 
Driver Education. 862-6782. 


FUN RACES: Huntington, Sperm and 
Hollow. Crab races. Microscopes pro- 
vided. Antiseptic extra. Conditions 
permitting. Every Wed. 8-9 p.m. 


Who 1s 
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EDUCATION 


FREEDOM TO SPEAK: “Mums The 
Word,” “Dads Wears the Pants.” 
Unless mom doesn’t want him to. 
Winooski. 


THE SEAGULL: North Beach. Bur- 
lington. its effects on the ozone layer 
and nose pollution. Every summer. 
Sunset. 


FRI 4/1 


THEATER 


DESIRES OF ANNIE FRANK: Bur- 
lington, UVM. Backstage Royall Tyler 
Theatre. Linda Lovelace is up to her 
old tricks as a young girl taking on the 
Officers of the Third Reich... Co- 
starring John Holmes as der Fuhrer. — 


SAT 4/2 


EDUCATION 


LECTURE: UVM HOCKEY COACH 
JIM CROSS will speak on the prob- 
lems of tenure at UVM. Saturday, 
Patrick Gym. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHILDREN OF SOCIALISM: Bur- 
lington. Bernie Sanders tours the 
city’s Old North End. Food donations 
for these poor wretches graciously 
accepted. Start at dinner time. 


LOLLIPOP RACE: Land of Oz. | 
Dorothy and Todo presiding. A ‘“‘trip” | 


through fantasy land. Same as above. 


MEETINGS 


‘COMMONWOMAN LAYOUT: Bur- 
‘ington Church Street opens up. 


Come view outdoor display of 
women’s talents. Weather permitting. 
Uneducated wenches welcome. All 
weekend. 


ADULTS ’N KIDS: Burlington, 
Memorial . Auditorium Bathroom. 
Roman Polanski speaks on ins and 


‘outs of relationships between young 


and old. 


SINGLES OPPOSED TO SATURDAY 
NIGHT: Come dine with the dateless 
at McDonald's. What else have you 
got to do, looser. Join us at 7:30: 


FINDING YOUR OWN SPACE, | 


meeting of the displaced Californians. 
Like 10:00, North Beach. Surfboard 
required, 


MON 4/4 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALCOHOL AND THE COLLEGIATE: | 


Skid row. Los Angeles. Graduation 
opportunities. B.S. a must. Bring your 
rejection notices. 1-213-843-9988, 
8 p.m. 


BREAKFAST WITH YOUR 
LEGISLATORS: The Pot Belly 
Restaurant, So. Burlington. Public and 
political prisoners invited. Free cof- 
fee, doughnuts, rocks and handguns. 
Sunda, 10:00. 
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MARATHON GRANOLA CHEWING: 
Craftsbury. Sprouts extra. $5.00 
(after all this is a capitalistic society). 
Sideshows. 


REMEDIAL TOILET TRAINING: 
YMCA. Burlington. For the kid in all of 
us. Toilet paper provided. Antiseptic 


extra. Suggest Handi Wipes. 

656-3450. 

TUES 4/5 
MUSIC 


MORMON CHOIR: Burlington, Under- 
ground Mall. The Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir will perform the best of AC/DC, 
Black Sabbath, Judas Priest, Def Lep- 
pard, and Ozzy Osbourne. 10 p.m. 


SOUL FOOD DINNER: Montpelier, 
Center for Cultural Development. 
Albums of Gladys Knight and the Pips, 
the Fifth Dimension, Taveras, and 
Earth, Wind, and Fire are available for 
consumption. $4. 6:30 p.m. 


EDUCATION 


SEXUALITY: Burlington, Mater Christi 
School. Workshop on “Teaching Your 
Children About Proper Sex” featuring 
up and coming lecturer John Paul 
Piousness. Free. 7 p.m. 


CONFERENCE ON AGING: Burl- 
ington, UVM Cont. Ed. Dept. Infor- 
mative session for children 18 months 
or under on the problems of growing 
up in modern society. $2. Adults ad- 
mitted free. 8 p.m. 


WED 4/6 


THE FUTURE OF _ SOVIET 
AMERICAN RELATIONSHIPS, Prof. 
Mark Garrison, Director of Ctr. for 
Foreign Policy Research at Brown 
University. Public lecture sponsored 
by The Russian/E. European Area 
Studies Program and the Center for 
Area and International Studies, 8 p.m. 
Carpenter Auditorium, Given Medical 
Ctr. 


“SIN AND LOVE: Are they different 
for a man than for a woman?” The 
second University Community forum 
to be sponsored by Cooperative Cam- | 
pus Ministry, 7:30 p.m., Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman Bldg., designed to 
bridge town and gown, providing an 
opportunity to hear and participate in 
informed and lively discussion on 
religious topics.yr 


FRIEDHOFFR, THE MAD MAN OF 
MAGIC: the zaniest magician ever will 
appear in Ira Allen Chapel. One dollar 
for students with UVM ID, two dollars 
for the public, 8 p.m. * 


THE HISTORY CLUB: seeking 
members to join its active and growing 
organization, like to join the club, 
please call Lee at 656-4246. % 


VERMONT THIS WEEK: Burlington. 
Efficient snow removal in. the face of 
astronomical odds. Spring ’83. July. 


church 


WEEKLY SERVICES 


ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays 6:30 pm 
Christ Church Presbyterian 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
The Rev. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 
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THEN THIS JOB IS FOR YOU 


FLEXIBLE HOURS @ SALARY AND PERCENTAGE OF TAKE ®@ 
LITERACY OPTIONAL @ NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 


E=M~ A: 2G 


Babes Behind Bars 


Coming To Your Local Newsstand... 
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FILM CLIPS 


**** SUPER-DUPER 
*** NEAT-O 
** ALMOST KEEN 
* STUPID © 
@ EVEN MORE STUPID 
THOUGH ONLY BY A LITTLE 


TAPS* ** * From the moment George’ 
C. Scott shoots that juvenile delin- 
quent until the gripping, bazooka- 
blasting finale this film is top-notch, 
popcorn-eating, family entertainment. 


If all the believable action — second} _ 


graders getting blown away by high- 
powered rifles, tenth graders toting 
hefty machine guns, etc. — doesn’t 
get you, then the acting will. Timothy 
Hutton cries better than any “real 
man.” 


TOOTSIE ®@ Absolutely disgusting. A 
rip-off, pure and simple, of a symbol of 
my youth: tootsie rolls. You know, 
those little brown things that loo! 
strange but taste good. What's the 
world coming to when we see a fil 

like this? | chuckled maybe once o 
twice, but all the time my mind kept 
coming back to the title. Do these 
people have a conscience? ‘ 


CALIGULA* ** Poignant in its depic 
tion of an empire gone wrong, Bob 
Guccione’s film has been a long time 
in coming. It’s hard to describe a work 
like this; but I'll guarantee you'll leave 
the theater drained, emotionally 
and otherwise. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK* Migh 
have been OK if not for the opening 
scene. That's when Harrison Ford, as 
Indiana Jones, is almost run down by 
a giant boulder. Depicting a boulder as 
some sort of huge heavy thing rolling 
at a human being, as if to flatten him, | 
find completely discriminatory. Mos 
people don't realize this, but boulders, 
not Indians, were the original Native 
Americans. Treating them as mindless 
things bent on destruction is repre 
hensible. 


CONAN THE BARBARIAN**** 
You'll laugh and you'll cry following 
the exploits of Conan (played wonder- 
fully, and with a very Turkish Germa 
accent, by Arnold Schwarzenegger). 
My favorite scene was when he bit a 
vulture right out of mid-air while 
simultaneously suffering crucifixion. 
But ofcourse the-ending, -with- its 
magnificent _ three-lop, .slow-motior 
beheading of James Earl Jones, the 
villain, is worth four bucks also. 


POLTERGEIST** Through an hou 
and forty-five minutes, on its way to} 
four stars. Then, inexplicably, the fun 
ends and the bias begins. Let me tell 
you this, Steven Spielberg: skeletons 
are — were — people too. Having not 
just one, not two, but legions of them 
popping out from the front lawn, from 
the driveway, from the built-in swim- 
ming pool was shocking, a true 
representation of just how far 
Hollywood’s money-orientedness has 
gone. What if those creatures in- 
discriminately emerging through the 
petunias were Mexicans? Or Jews? 
Or blacks? | can’t believe no one else 
picked this up. Haven’t had a worse 
time since | walked out of Jason and 
the Argonauts. 


JASON AND THE ARGONAUTS* 
Used to be the only example of 
skeleton bias in American film. The 
ground-breaking skeletons in 
Poltergeist are refugees from the final 
scene in this flick, when Jason and his) 
buddies confront an army of sword- 
wielding skeletons that pop up amidst 
some quaint classical ruins. At least 
the skeletons here are not lifeless, a 

Spielberg has seen fit to portray them. 
They scream a lot — in no intelligible 
language, however — and even kill 
everyone except Jason. Still, dis- 
gusting. 

CHARIOTS OF FIRE** Had some 
fine moments: all those clean-cut, 
upper-class American pretty boys get- 
ting whupped in the Olympics, and 
how the Star Spangled Banner, for 
once, wasn't played first. Trouble 
was, they got beat by a bunch of 
clean-cut, upper-class British pretty 
boys, one of whom went so far as to 
believe in God. Now, on the other 
hand, if the producers had found 
some foul-smelling, swearing Cock- 
neys to play the Britishers, things 
would have been fine. Well, we can 
only imagine what might have been. 


THE SECRET OF N.I.M.H.* | don't 
know why, but | could never totally 
believe ote plight of the furry animals 
ae d by big bad machinery out 

fields. | wanted to. There was 
just something phony — animated — 
that kept me from doing so. 
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Wanted: Quiet, neat non-smoker for 
house in Malletts Bay. Washer/dryer. 
Available April 1. $150 + dep. & util. 


GRATEFUL DEAD TICKETS. Wait!| 58-0587.* 


There's more! You also get a set of 
amazing Ginsu Knives! The patented 
Ginsu Carving Knife chops up qua- 
ludes and mushrooms so fast, there’s 
no time for tripping! Hold On! That’s 
Not All! With each purchase, you 
receive the incredible Veg-O-Matic! It 
slices! It dices! Imagine! Just add 
water, blotter acid, and Tai-sticks, and 
before you can discover your karma... 
Piping hot nutritious ganja tea! All this, 
for the incredibly low price of 19.99! 
Ronco, Box 773, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, N.Y., N.Y. 


Students! 4-5 bedroom apartments, 
utilities included (heat, electricity, 
snow & garbage removal), free park- 
ing, full kitchen, fireplace, coin-op 
washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C ski 
trails, and acres of recreational field. 
Fort Ethan Allen Housing, UVM. 9 
month lease payable by semester, in- 
cluding transportation to and from 
campus. Call 656-3228. # 


For Sale: Celebrate (spring?) (Amish) 
SACHS MOPED. Asking $400. Brand | 
new with windshield and lock. Call 
769-5749 — Phil & 


f 


Girls White 10-speed Raleigh Grand 
Prix. Good Condition, small frame 
size. Call 863-5838. % 


Saga Food Processor, guaranteed to 
make any meal unrecognizable with 
the flick of a switch. Used and abused 
but cheap price. Call Waterman 
Cafeteria. 


Used Big Wheel for sale at a rock- 
bottom price. It’s still in good shape, 
but | need to make money to buy train- 
ing wheels. Call Joey at 862-0000. 


Slightly used satin sheets. Don't 
mind the stains, they're pure 
pleasure. Just like a good pair of jeans, 
the more you use them the better they 
feel. Call Jan collect, 555-863-SATN. 


Tennis Stringing Machine: for sale. 
Strings any racket — costs $1300 
new, $400 or best offer. 775-2991. 
Call collect (easy way to make $!) # 


ROOMMATES 


Four virile men looking for someone 
to do light housekeeping, cooking, 
and other generai services. Room and 
board plus salary. Apply in person at 
57 So. Williams St. 3 


Two Roommates wanted for summer 
and/or fall. Spacious house one block| We’re looking for a 3-bedroom apart- 
from campus. $125 plus utilities.| ment/nhouse near campus, or even not 
Carol, 862-7628. near campus, starting in the fall. Call 
Caroline at 656-2614 or 656-4412 


Room available: April 15 to May 31. 
$150 close to campus and down- 
town. Call 658-2504 after 6 p.m2# 


VEHICLES 


Car Sale: 75 VW Rabbit 4-speed. 
Many new parts, very little rust. Front 
wheel drive. $900.00. Call 


862-2919. Ask for Shirley Tatro.a 


Wanted: one VW Rabbitt with fold 
down seats, road maps, and fuzz 
buster. Must have good traction for 
muddy farm roads and be roomy 
enough for two. Call Willing To Pay at 


656-6868. 
anted: a motorized hot tub for long 


drives. Jet and turbo options re- 
| quested. Will pay top dollar for most 


STOP your 


RUPTURE 


Worries! 


erotic design. Call JR Screwing at 
861-6972. 


Im really all excited 
about working in this 
campus food system. 


(Downstairs) Billings 
Telephone 
(802) 656-4412 


EMPLOYMENT 


MODEL NEEDED: | am doing a 
photographic essay on belly-botton 
lint. Bring me your fuzziest, your 
cutest innies or outies. Rates depend 
upon volume and quality. Contact 
Dexie at 862-6969. 


Overseas Jobs: Summer/year round. 


Europe, S. America, Australia, Asia. 
All fields. $500-1200 monthly. Sight- 
seeing. Free info. Write IJC Box 52, 
Vt. Corona Del Mar, CA 92625.%# 


theVermont Cynic 


announces its 


1983 BASEBALL ISSUE 


Can the Red Sox win this year? 
What’s going on with the rest of the league? 


This special pull-out section of the CYNIC 
is sure to be a gold mine of information 


for any serious fan. 


ISSUE DATE: April 7 
AD DATE: April 4 


For rates and information, please contact 
your nearest Cynic Sales Office: 


Box 20 


U.P.S. 
Lonely, frustrated, overworked? Get 
in touch with your local U.P.S. 
chapter right here on the UVM cam- 
pus. Ask for one of our specials this 
week: Beth, Dawn, or Robin. U.P.S. is 


highly recommended by Arthur Har- » 


rison, Esq. Remember the slogan: 
“overnight delivery” 


Summer Camp Counselors: Over 
night girls camp in New York’s Adiron- 
dack Mountains has openings fcr 
counselor-instructors in tennis, water- 


front (WSI, sailing, skiing, small 
crafts), athletics, gymnastics, 
arts/crafts, pioneering, music, 


photography, drama, dance, com- 
puter, R.N., general counselors. Infor- 
mation available in Placement Office 
or write: Andrew Rosen, Point 
O’Pines Camp, 221 Harvard Avenue, 
Swarthmore, PA 19081. 


Help me get Besse from the mud, 
she’s been stuck in the back field all 
winter and now that spring is here, the 
goats are starting to butt her. Call Alin 
Jerico, 268-7448. 


Me. Puke held a high- 
importance government 
Job before coming here, 


Paid 


WORK WANTED 


U.V.M. Campus 
Burlington, VT 
Telephone 
(802) 656-4413 


Work Wanted: 1500 UVM grads 
seek employment. Starting salary 
$21,000 preferred. Available in 
September (after summer in Europe). 
Call 656-1234 after bars close. 


Going Away for Vacation? 
15 trustworthy Sigma Nu fraternity 
men will be glad to take care of your 
house and babysit your daughters. 
Call 863-9862 . 


SERVICES 


Do you vomit and deliberately eat 
afterwards? If so, SAGA is the food 
service for you. Call today, 
862-6561. 


Do you eat and deliberately vomit 
afterwards? UVM Psychology 
Department Research Study is offer- 
ing free treatment for Bulimia Nervosa. 
Call Karen Fondacaro, 656-2680, 
confidential. ¥ 


WANTED 


Long lense needed for Vanguard 
Mess photo gallery. Movable options 
requested. Contact Bentman 
Lawrence at 863-3ICK. 


Lear Jet Wanted for weekend trips to 
New York and California. Must have 
stocked bar and many ash trays. 
Cable TV optional. Bills to be sent to 
Forest Hills. Contact “Knitting Madly” 
at 658-3825. 


Guitarist 
Wanted: Guitarist who can play G, A 
and E chords for rock band. Call 
656-3854. Ask for Angus. 


Yeah? What'dja do? 


THE VANGUARD MESS 


Male desired: 5 ft. 9, wavy hair-punk 
cut (a little longer in back), intense 
eyes, and willing to giggle and/or wig- 
gle in a tub of jello. Please send name 
and one box (cherry preferred) to box 


20, Billings, c/o Mikky. ¥ 

FOR VOYERISM STUDY, | need to 
know which floors (male or female) on 
campus continually leave their shades 
open (bathrooms included). Contact |. 
Felt-Herr at 656-1SEE. 


PERSONAL 


Mel - | miss your charming spacey 
self. Will we ever have a drink 
together? -Jo. # 


Now just a minute - you've really 
gone far enough - alone: Consider the 
companionship of several passionate, 
exceptional, accomplished, 
professionally-made adult play toys. 
K-Why Co. Box 647. 


‘BEAUTIFUL, WARM, CARING, IN- 


TELLIGENT, CHIC, BLONDE 
WOMAN, seeks generic, half-witted, 
unsuccessful man with erection pro- 
blems for lifetime commitment. Con- 
nie Lingus, box (is never open).-¥* 


Happy B-day Jenzie-Jenetic, the 
best April fool there is. Happy 20th 
from the Vanguard Mess. 


J-ers - 2 days and the beach is ours. | 
promise not to crack my gum or get us 
hopelessly lost this time. 4 


Dear Pony - A party is being held in 
your honor Sat. night at Vinny’s hot 
spot, given by all your favorite 
scopes: the Annual Man, Shy Boy, 
the Literate Being, Her Boyfriend’s 
Roommate, and... what? You'll be 
gone by Saturday? oh weil... #4 


B-man - | wasn’t as drunk as you pro- 
bably think | was... # 


FIC. 


Can you twist, contort, or otherwise 
disfigure your own tongue? Don't 


laugh, some people enjoy it. For those | : 
who like to lisp, lick and lunge with 


your tongue, there will be a meeting of 
TONGUERS (The Organization of No 
Good Utterly Elated Raunchy 
Students) at the mouth of the 
Winooski River at 8 pm Tuesday. 
Don't be tongue tied, show up! 


Is life passing you by, do you feel left 
out in today’s investment economy? 
Try our new offer from One More Time 
Co., time-share underwear. When you 
feel uncomfortable wearing the same 
style year in year out, take the modern 
day option; wear bikins one day, and 
fishnet the next. Even use our Polish 
pair - burlap texture with no fly (you no 
the old Polish saying, “No flies on us!” 
Call for free catalogue. 

Are you sexually illiterate? Learn to 
express your innermost feelings more 
effectively. Join me and eighteen 
other nubile males and females in a 
retreat to sexual awareness. Get in 
touch with Siph, she’s the one with 
the big smile. 


Needed Desparately: a job. Contact 
any UVM senior. 


LOST & FOUND 


Female’s Coat Found: in Pomeroy 
Hal’ Must describe garment to Josie, 
Rm. 104 
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By Al X. Italix 


Writer's note: the following is 
based, loosely, on fact. 


here, on the Mess 
TJ sports desk, was a let- 
ter. A normal one, 
addressed to the sports editor, 
and sent through campus mail. 
I opened it. “Why,” it asked, 
“have you been ignoring one of ' 
UVM’s most exciting sports?” I 
didn’t know why. What was 
the sport? “Mice Flying” it said. 

Beyond telling me a few 
basic rules — two mice, wear-' 
ing parachutes, are simultane- 
ously cast from a fourth floor 
dorm room, and whichever one 
goes furthest wins — the letter 
shed little light on the sport. I 
decided to see for myself. 

Noting the time of the next 
race, | hopped in the Mess van 
and sped to the East Campus 
dorm the letter called “the 
school’s mice-flying hotbed.” 

Outside the particular fourth 
floor room said to house the fly- 
ing mice, I encountered a green- 
sweatered usher. “Press,” I 
mumbled , flashing my Mess 
pass. He opened the door. 

The room was crowded and 
noisy. Spectators were packed 
from one wall to the next, some 
clamoring up onto the lofts, 
others standing on the desks 
and dressers. When I came in, 
they all stopped and looked at 
me for a moment, then resumed 
drinking and talking. 

Both small screen windows 
were Open and the shade was 
pulled up, revealing South Bur- 
lington’s picturesque 
panorama. I pushed my way 
through the assembly, trying to 
pick up loose information 
about the sport and the racers 
themselves. 


Just then there was a com- 
motion in the room. Several 
black-shirted youths came in 
the door, one of them holding a 
matching black rodent. From 
the boos given them, I figured 
this was the challenger, 
“Sparky,” and his entourage. 


SPORTS Go Fly 


a Mouse 


Flashingmy pass at Sparky’s 
crew, I approached the mouse 
and looked at him up close and 


personal. He was _ shivering. 
“The cat-calls get to him,” said 
one of his party. 

A few restless minutes went 
by before the door opened 
again. One person entered, his 
arms raised high above his 
head. Cupped in his hands was 
a yellow — he had been painted 
— mouse. The chant started up 
from the beer-swigging gallery, 
“Johnny! Johnny! Johnny!” 


Brushing away cheddar- 
bearing well-wishers, Johnny’s 
holder moved purposely 
towards the window. “Johnny. 
World Champion Mice Flier, 
1983. 22 wins, no losses,” it 
said on the person’s shirt. 
Although he wouldn’t talk, I 
soon learned his mouse was 
legendary. 

“There was this one time,” 


KBE 3 3 


my bony-elbowed neighbor 
spurted out spontaneously, 
marvelling at the small patch of 
yellow fur in the trainer’s 
hands, “Johnny was cruising, 
beating the pellets out of the 
other mouse, when this crow 
comes along, real curious like.” 
He flapped his arms for em- 
phasis. “Johnny, he sees him, 
and gives him this sorta evil 
grin.” He smiled wildly, a 
stream of Genesee running 
down his chin. “And, by God, 
if that crow don’t high-tail it 
outta there as fast as he could.” 
He chuckled. 


“Then there was this time this 
low-flying plane...” 

Our attention was directed to 
the window. There, Johnny 
and the unheralded Sparky 
were being strapped into their 
“parachutes,” fragile contrap- 
tions of saran wrap and scotch 
tape. Looking closely, I thought 


Site) RN’S-GN’S 


begin your 
profession at 
White Plains 


One of Westchester’s most prestigious 


Hospital Centers is offering 


PRECEPTOR 


PROGRAM 


June, 1983 


I saw Johnny flash a benevo- 
lent grin at Sparky. 

Each trainer stood at one 
window, cupping his respective 
rodent, while the judge — he 
held a pair of binoculars — 
counted down, Cape Canaveral 
fashion, from twenty. Sparky 
still shook, if anything a little 


; more violently now. I guessed it 


was his maiden voyage. Over at 
the other window, Johnny’s 
eyes narrowed into little slits, 
his furry little visage assuming a 
look of intense concentration. 

“Three, two, one, go!” 
shouted the judge, and with 
that both trainers hurled their 
rodents out into the windy air. 
The crowd pressed forward, 
pushing up against my back, 
but my Mess pass had given me 
a special place in the first row, 
and I looked on. 

Depth was hard to judge, but 


jit looked like Johnny had flown 


out in front a good ways. He 
seemed the beneficiary of a 
chance gust of wind just rolling 
off the roof at the time he 
became airborne. Poor Sparky 
had been taken upwards about 
twenty feet before starting for- 


‘ 


“3 ward. 


Grabbing the judge’s binocu- 
lars, I scanned the skies for the 
combatants. Fixing on 
Johnny’s lemon yellow form, I 
watched him negotiate past a 
difficult moment — he cleared 
the Sheraton’s spire by just a 
few inches — and head __ out 
towards I-89, which he ap- 
parently cleared with ease in 
these races. Sparky, his black 
coat harder to locate, was lost 
for a while. I finally discerned 
him, his little arms raised over 
his little head, a posture no 
doubt caused by G-forces the 
strength of which I'm sure he 
never knew existed, but making 
him look more like he was in- 
voking the assistance of some 
imaginary mouse deity. While 
doing this, Sparky fell further 
behind. 


Back in the room, the spec- 
tators yelled encouragement to 
Johnny and clapped every time 


a gust seemed to propel him on- 
ward. His trainer, trying to re- 
main stoic, couldn’t help but 
smile. Sparky’s trainers, hands 
on hips, watched silently. 

Just then a crow went zoom- 
ing past the window. The 
crowd hushed. Gliding, he 
headed off in the direction of 
Gaynes, and for a moment 
everyone breathed easier. But 
then he banked sharply to the 
left, his wings vertical to the 
ground, and flapped in the 
direction of 89. There in the 
room, we could only watch. 

I don’t remember it all now: 
the incident has blurred in my 
mind. Images of that crow zero- 
ing in on a little yellow dot in 
the sky, followed by a sudden 
disappearance of that dot, as if 
— well, as if Johnny had been 
swallowed, saran wrap, scotch 
tape, and all — are still kind of 
hazy in my mind. Maybe I 
don’t want to remember. 

Anyway, at about the time 
those of us in the room could 
no longer see Johnny, the crow 
arched up, made a broad, arc- 
ing turn, and headed back in 
the direction he came — 
towards the dorm. He con- 
tinued straight at us, got quite 
close in fact. When he was very 
near the window, he looked at 
us all assembled there, and, 
some swear, contorted his beak 
for one instant into an evil 
grin. 

Then, with one final, thud- 
ding flap of his great wings, he 
disappeared over the dorm. 

No one ever found out what 
happened to Sparky, the chal- 
lenger. After the crow had 
gone, the binoculars were train- 
ed on the little black dot still 
floating away in the distance. 
Finally, after he had gone past 
89, his form became intermin- 
gled with the background 
greens of the forest on the other 
side, and we could no longer see 
him. It’s only a guess, but the 
most learned of the crowd said 
he figured Sparky landed in 
those woods, and, if he didn’t 
hurt himself coming down, 
scurried away. 6 


2nd Floor Billings 


Hospital 
Medical 
Center 


Apply your professional knowledge 
in the Clinical setting with the help 
of a Preceptor This is a 44month 
Preceptor Program working with a 
knowledgeable RN who is respon- 
sible for your initial orientation and 
continued development. This pro- 
gram is designed to accommodate 
individual needs and progress. 
Regular scheduled seminars with 
head nurses and a nursing staff. 
There is no rotation, with every 
other weekend off and work the 
same time as your Preceptor Pre- 
ceptors are accepted in special units. 
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For More Information 
Contact: 
Kathleen Hayes, RN 
Professional Recruiter 
(914) 681-1100 


Davis Ave at East Post Rd 
White Plains, N.Y. 10604 
Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F 


WHITE PLAINS 
HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL CENTER 


Burlington Review 


The 
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artwork in the 
Burlington Review 


S.A. Office 


Deadline is April 7th 
—— Submission drop-off ° 


17.056 Spot the Difference 


Which of the objects at left does not belong? 


Answer to #7,055 
*‘Can You Find Charlie Catamount?” 


WINNERS 


Many readers had difficulty spotting Kar eem Abdul Jabbar 
_ the elusive mascot, but a few of the Los Angeles 


= more attentive puzzle solvers figured 
his location. Charlie is at upper left, 
pointed downwards. 


Black Jacques Shellac 
Montreal 


> THIS WEEK’S SPECIAL: 
© FRESH SEAL MEAT from Anchorage 
$6.99 a Ib. 


SOME OF OUR NON—FOOD ITEMS 
@ Uzzi machine guns with a complimentary 400 
rounds of ammunition. 

© Bernie Sanders used ties (still in the box) 
© Various car stereos, parts, and accesories. 


J ST. MONTPELIER, MAIN ST. ST. ALBANS, CHURCH ST. BURLINGT! 
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t's all here! Hundreds of courses in a wide range 

of disciplines, scheduled in several convenient 

time blocks to help you make the most of your 
Summer. 


Use Summer Session’83 as a third semester 
to get ahead in your major while taking advantage 
of the lower tuition, or brush up on study skills in 
preparation for the Fall Semester. 


This Summer, we are expand- 
ing Our evening course offerings 
to allow for maximum flexibility. 
Also new: concentrations of 
courses in several areas, 
including: 


e Family Studies 

e Computers 

e Writing in Professional 
Settings 

e American Traditions 

e Women’s Studies 

and much more. 


Whatever your goals, UVM Summer Session 
1983 will keep you moving in the right direc- 
tion. This year, it will be possible to register for 
Summercourses and reserve housing through- 
out the Spring Semester. For more information 
or to request your free course listing, call 
Continuing Education at 656-2085. 


University of Vermont 
Continuing Education 
411 Main Street 

Burlington, VT 05401-3482 


——— | 
Continuing 
Education 
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By Eric Schwarz 

Like a glacial rock, Frank Bryan is 
resisting the toll of time. 

Best known for his’ weathered 

_ jackets, well exercised arms, and the pride 
he exudes when he announces to classes 
“You can’t call me at home, ’cause | 
don’t have a phone,” the Vermont native 
is also gaining recognition for talking 
about and defending his favorite local 
product — the Vermont town meeting. 

On a recent weekday night Bryan 
was in Burlington’s City Hall debating 
James Douglass, Vermont's bookish 
Secretary of State. Antiquated fliers had 
advertised the event and over SO specta- 
tors were on hand to see the two argue 
the question, “Should world and national 
issues be addressed at town meetings?” 

Most of the audience had come to 

_ register a loud YES to the question but 
Bryan made sure they were provided with 
more to think about. He surprised the 
crowd with statistics, silenced it with his 
emotion and forced the young progressive 
listeners to pause for a moment, in awe of 
his conviction. 

Frank Bryan loves town meeting. He 
loves it for its quirks and mistakes and for 

3 being so stubbornly out of place in a 

: ‘growing post-industrial society. He loves 

~stown meeting for its tradition, and he 
laments it losing power. ‘ 

Bryan the political science professor 

- began his first statement with an analogy. 

The time of the tamaracks is in the fall he 

explained, when the color and sturdiness 

of that tree is still fresh in everyone’s 
memory. But the fall is also the time 
when the tamarack approaches dormancy 
and the symbolic death of winter. “‘Is 
town meeting coming to an end,’’ Bryan 
asked himself publicly. 

He finished his opening statement 

with his resolution to his question. “I 

i? think the heart cries no;I think the mind 
says quietly yes.” Then smiling and 
looking up he added, “Well, I say to hell 
with the mind, let’s go with the heart.” 

Frank Bryan has been studying town 
meeting in Vermont with urgent passion 
for eight years now. First, when he taught 
at St. Michaels and now at UVM, he has 
sent his students out to the tiny hamlets 
of the state to record firsthand the details 
of the meetings — how many people 

_ attend, who speaks and for how long, and 
what do they decide. 

What Bryan has noticed is that fewer 
Vermonters are participating in the rites 
of spring (for a native of a bigger city the 

rites of spring refers to the opening 
baseball game for the local team. Ver- 
mont doesn’t have a- baseball team so 
town meeting takes that honor.) Only a 
quarter of the state’s residents still living 
in towns even attend the meetings; far 
fewer ever stand up and say anything; 
finally,*and Bryan leaves this mostly 
implied, as popular media issues such as 

_ the freeze and resolutions on aid for El 

_ Salvador take their place on the agendas 

at town meeting, the demographic mix of 

* the participants changes. Oldtimers are 

losing interest, Bryan thinks, because 
be ~ local issues which directly affect them are 

taking a back seat to resolutions on 
oy" Worldwide. problems. Vermont has a lot 
toad people who moved here as adults; 


. ee :" 


ny of these people grew up in and 
ere shaped by the progressive move- 
ments of the 1960’s; many of the new 
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UVM Professor 


_ Debates Town Meeting 
With Vt. Secretary Of State 


immigrants have in Bryan’s words “great 
vision” about how to change the world, 
And each spring the “‘flatlanders,” as 
some angry natives call the out-of-state 
settlers, come to town meetings to try 
and influence the world problems of 
peace and violence that they see. Bryan is 
worried that the new Vermonters care 
more about sending a message on world 
issues than deciding whether to refurbish 
the town snowplow or hire another 
teacher for the local grade school. He is 
convinced actual local power is declining 
rapidly. 
hen Douglass came to the podium 
W:: saw clearly the arguments he 
could use. He is thinking about 
running for Governor and it was a great 
chance to defend the actions of almost 
200 Vermont towns which passed the 
freeze resolution and other popular ballot 
items. 

“Democracy works,” Douglass 
declared, ““because people care enough to 
participate in decisions that affect their 
lives. 

“Who are we Frank,” he asked 
mockingly, “to decide what is right to 
decide at town meeting?”’ 

Finally, after saying that the freeze 
resolutions passed by Vermont were 
having a definite influence on national 
policy, Douglass smiled at Bryan and the 
audience and asked, “Frank, in 1770 if 
you were a professor at Harvard would 
you have said who cares about ordinances 
and tea taxes and the repression of the 
colonies by the King?’ Douglass sup- 
posed Bryan would have been more 
concerned with the size of the Boston 

. Common pasture and would have said, as 
he does now about international issues, 
“We shouldn’t just send a message; we 
should debate and consider actual local 
issues which we can make final decisions 
on.” 

The debate, organized by Vermont 
Common Cause, allowed Bryan and 
Douglass several chances to return to the 
podium and trade shots at each other. 
Bryan relished his chance to answer the 
tea tax analogy. 

“If I was alive in Boston in 1770, I 
would have been on that boat in the 
harbor dumping tea overboard and 
shouting ‘liberty to the people’. Jim 
Douglass would have been holding a 
bunch of meetings and debating whether 
to send a resolution to the king.” Bryan 
was on a roll, and without getting angry 
he shouted at the audience, “I am a 


radical decentralist. Jim Douglass is a 
moderate © Snelling-Republican-state-cen- 
tralist.”” 


Douglass, he added, was happy to let 
the towns have a chance to make their 
opinions known, but “he doesn’t want to 
give actual power over state issues to 
towns because they might cloud up his 
own bailiwick.”’ 

Bryan’s central 
America is becoming a 
people participate and give input from 
the periphery while their actual power 


is that 
where 


complaint 
place 


over important decisions affecting their 
lives is eroding. ‘People sending 
advice but they aren’t making decisions,” 
complains Bryan. 

I nput is a word that Frank Bryan 


hates. The elites are taking all the 
doling out to regular people little oppor- 


are 


power in this country and then 


tunities for input and advice to keep 
them believing in democracy, said Bryan. 
People’s political efficacy is down, he 
added, ‘‘because the elites are giving them 
input — god I hate that word — and not 


power.” 


Bryan doesn’t think the people of 
Vermont will be fooled by the illusion of 
power over national issues, and by the 
attention given-them by national media, 
hungry for some measurement of the 
public pulse. Mark my words, he told the 
audience, if we continue sending messages 
to the nation from our town meetings we 
will become the laughing stock of the 
nation and our citizens will stop attend- 
ing town meetings. 

Bryan likes talking about closing 
decisions — ‘“‘town meeting is about 
making decisions in an open forum,” he 
says — about making final choices on 
issues which directly affect the indivi- 
duals involved. He tells a story about a 
hill farmer in the eastern part of the state 
named Charlie Rafferty, The story sums 
up Bryan’s convictions about town 
meeting and political efficacy. 

“Charlie Rafferty is a guy who drives 
around in his pickup truck in my home 
town, Newbury, with a big gun in the 
back of the cab and a bumper strip which 
says ‘If you outlaw guns only outlaws will 
have guns.’ He lives in one of the trailer 
homes outside of town which the elites 
drive by and put up their noses at, and 
he’s always around town meeting drink- 
ing beer outside in his truck and cussing 
at everyone as they go in. He is frustrated 
and angry at the world and his political 
efficacy is down.” (Efficacy is one of 
Bryan’s favorite means the 
ability to have actual political influence 


words; it 


about issues One is concerned about.) 

Bryan 
audience now 
feeling a tinge of guilt for having laughed 
at other Charlie Rafferty’s in the past. 
“One year at the town meeting some guy 
from the city tried to raise the heiter tax 
in the town and when they started 
debating the issue I went outside and said 


continued his to an 


with attention, and 


story 
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to Charlie: ‘they are trying to change the 
heifer tax in there. If you get some of 
your friends from the hill and go in 
there and vote you might be able to save 
vourself some money.’ ” 

Charlie Rafferty returned several 
minutes later with a few other friends and 


they all voted against the new tax. “That 

tax was defeated by one vote,” said 

Bryan, “and _Charlie Rafferty was a 
changed man.” 

n City Hall most people were a 

I little awed by Bryan. None really 

changed their view that voting for 

the freeze was the right thing to do 

(Bryan said he thought the freeze was one 


issue worthy of sending a message on, but 


complained that it wouldn’t have as much 
effect if it were voted on again and 
again.) But the progressive liberals in the 
audience started to get excited about 
snowplows and fencing and even heifer 
taxes. Greg Guma, 4 radical journalist and 
politician based in Burlington, told Bryan 
after the speech, “I’m eighty percent in 
agreement with you. You did pretty well, 
the audience started off against you and 
by the end most of them were with you.” 

I was reminded of another town 
meeting story that I’m sure Frank Bryan 
will like. In my freshman year here I 
dated a Vermont girl and often ate at her 
house in Hinesburg. There, at the dining 
room table, her father told me the story 
about Henry and the plow. 

Some time ago at a Charlotte town 
meeting, he said, a newcomer from the 
city stood up and complained about the 
of plowing on the town’s smaller 
roads, He was angry at Henry, the town 
snowplower, and he wanted to get his 
new neighbors to vote Henry out of a job. 
After some debate, continued my girl- 
friend’s father, a doctor, with his best 
Vermont accent, an old-timer got up 
slowly carefully said, “you can’t 
fire Henry, cuz Henry owns the plow.” 

I loved that story and always told it 
when I returned to New York, Everyone 
thought it was a very cute tale. And that 
would make Frank Bryan wince, @ 


and 


editorial 
Funny Joke? 


The First Amendment right of Freedom of Speech and 
of the press has been a hotly-contested subject since its incep- 
tion in 1789. It has never been clear how far the press may 
take this certain inalienable right. Journalistic ethics appear 
to be the guiding factor. And when these ethics appear ir- 
responsible, they are challenged. 

Last week’s Cynic spoof issue entitled The Vanguard 
Mess has created, for some, a feeling that those constitutional 
rights have been taken advantage of. Some of the copy and 
ads have been called an “irresponsible and tasteless intrusion 
of privacy,” “thoughtless,” “insensitive,” “childish,” ‘vic- 
timizing the innocent.” 

The Cynic staff expressed, in a disclaimer beneath the 
masthead and in unfortunately small print, that we meant on- 
ly to provide a humorous viewpoint of situations with no 
malice intended. We realize, however, that what we find 
humorous within our small office community, others may 
not. 

To those we have offended, we would like to extend our 
sincere apologies. 

The spoof issue has, for years, been meant to be taken 
lightly and humorously. University officials, administration, 
faculty and staff, local political and public figures have 
always been the subject of our satire. 

What is tasteless and irresponsible is often in the eye of 
the beholder. Cynic editors and staff were not trying to il- 

lustrate how the corruption of today’s society has affected us. 
We were not trying to spite or belittle. Perhaps we have 
acted irresponsibly, but if we have, it has been without inten- 
tion to do so. 

To any at the Vanguard or connected with the University 
community that found the issue lacking in any redeeming 
value whatsoever, we regret that we have offended you and 
will try to be more thoughtful in future years. To those that 
perhaps found it slightly amusing, we are glad you enjoyed it. 
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CLASSICAL BRUNCH 


SUNDAY 11:00 AM-3:30> PM 


PRELAW COLLOQUIM 


VERMONT LAWYERS DISCUSS 
RHE: DIFFERENT LEGAL’ 
PRACTICES AND LIVES IN THE 
PROFESSION. 


SATURDAY APRIL 9 
10 am to 12 pm 
MEMORIAL LOUNGE 
WATERMAN BUILDING 


Sponsored by the Center for Career 
Development, Vermont Bar Associa- 
tion Public Education Committee and 
Billings Barristers Prelaw Club. 


To the Editor: 

I was recently shown Lattie 
Coor’s printed remarks in 
response to questions about the 
U.S. Education Department’s 
new rule requiring universities to 
withhold financial aid from 
students who don’t register for 
conscription, After some inept 
quibbling to distinguish personal 
sentiment from public duty, 
Coor concludes, “I believe the 
law itself is wrong, but we will 
enforce the law.” Now, at a 
minimum, it is always at least 
arguable whether or not one 
should obey a law one believes is 
wrong. But for Coor to say UVM 
will enforce the law is both 
contemptible and_ grandiose, 
This suggests, as final, a vision in 


which the university boldly 
functions as a sub-bureau of 
government: the police of 


intellect and imagination. Well, 
maybe it’s not grandiose. Cer- 
tainly, much of what one hears 
of current administrative “style” 
at UVM — compounded equally 
of regardlessness for the truth, 
resolute buck-passing and main- 
tenance of a firm standard of 
mediocrity as well as lots of 
threats to bend the faculty’s 
will — tends in the same direc- 
tion. Alas. 

Of course, it’s perfectly 
routine for a university president 
to wield the little wooden sword 
that cleaves the universe of 
human action into remote zones 
of personal feeling and public 
necessity and so decide every 
moral question in advance — by 
evaporation as it were. That’s 
what the captain of learning is 
for. Thorstein Veblen wrote the 
best account of how they get to 
be that way 70 years ago in The 
Higher Learning in America, a 
classic of American humor. No 
one who’s read it will be naive 


enough to. be the least -bit 
appalled by Coor’s efforts at 
pronouncement. 


What is appalling is that so 
far as I know not a single mem- 
ber of the UVM faculty has 
troubled to take issue with Coor 
and set him straight. Maybe no 
one remembers Veblen’s monu- 
mental concluding paragraph 
and its astounding final sen- 
tence, most notable’ for the 
explosiveness of its delayed 
effects. 


Spoof Invades Privacy 


Editor of the Cynic: 

Rights in a free society 
carry with them certain respon- 
sibilities. It’s apparent from the 
March 24 issue of your paper 
that, in at least one case, you 
suffered a lapse of memory on 
this most important point. 

The so-called ’’spoof”’ adver- 
tisement on the ‘Women of 
Saga” was an irresponsible and 
tasteless intrusion on the privacy 
of people who, in order to make 
a living, serve the students, 
faculty and staff of this institu- 
tion in a professional manner. 

Even if the individuals pic- 
tured in your display do not 
take exception to the use of 
their photographs, have you 
thought of the clear implica- 
tion the theme and tone of your 
“spoof” may hold for other Saga 


employees and your general 
reading audience? 

The people directly and 
indirectly portrayed by the 


advertisement are not university 
officers, administrators, faculty 
or persons in public life who 
have chosen to assume responsi- 
bilities and authority which 
makes them vulnerable’ to 
barbed public comments on 
their personalities or appearance, 

The Cynic may well have 
been within its constitutional 
Tights to publish its 


“Women of 


Coor Passing the Buck? 


At all events, relatively little 
in life is really necessary, least of 
all from the plump cushion of a 
$20,000- 
$30,000 a year. For example, 
the president of the University 
of Minnesota, C. Peter McGrath 
just took the federal government 
to court over the same rule and 
won an injunction against it that 
is bound to make Lattie Coor’s 
life simpler — not to speak of all 
the students who can breathe 


tenured position at 


easy for a time. For eight years I 
lived but three short blocks from 
the University of Minnesota and 
could follow with appropriate 


whimsy the career of C. Peter 


McGrath. I assure you he’s a 
man cut from the very same 
cloth as Lattie Coor: not a whit 
more or less fiber in the one man 
than the other. What made the 
difference, I’m positive, was an 
aroused faculty and a little 
pressure back and upwards on 
the levers of power. And it’s not 
just that Minnesota is a state 
with a strong populist tradition. 
The same I’ve heard about to 
happen at Yale and Harvard and 
Dartmouth and many another 
school across the country. Recall 
this: “Boswell-- ‘Sir, what is the 
chief virtue?’ Johnson-— 
‘Courate, Sir, without it, oppor- 
tunity to exercise the others will 
often be found wanting.’ ” 

For students who haven’t 
yet found their way around the 
forked. tongue and the four 
required courses in “‘Great Mas- 
ters of Southron Prose: 1950- 
59”’ in order to get at the 
English class where Veblen is 
taught (or is it a Sociology 
course or Political Science?) that 
last sensence reads: “All that is 
here intended to be said is 
nothing more than the obiter 
dictum that, as seen from the 
point of view of the higher 
learning, the academic executive 
and all his works are anathema, 
and should be discontinued by 
the simple expedient of wiping 
him off the slate; and that the 
governing board, in so far as it 
presumes to exercise any other 
than vacantly perfunctory 
duties, has the same value and 


should with advantage be lost | 


in the same shuffle.” 
Sincerely, 
Geoffrey Gardner 
Monkton, VT 


Saga” piece. Your thoughtless, 
insensitive and childish exercise 


of those rights, however, com-' 


promise their integrity and may 


needlessly victimize the inno- 
cent. 

Sincerely, 

Tom Guidugli 

UVM Staff 


Election Issues 
Mindless 


To the Cynic: 

The Free Press writes that 
the “UVM Student Association 
Is Alive, Doing Very Well.” 
Later on in the article they add 
that the main issues in the 
election were an on-campus bar 
and a football club. Whoop-de- 
do! Sounds just like my high 
school in 1965! I guess conform- 
ist mindlessness is always in 
style! 

Marshal Cohen 
Burlington 


Correction 


The article about Evalua- 
tion of Teaching in the {Narch 
17 issue contained a misstate- 
ment about the faculty hand- 
book. The faculty handbook 
does contain criteria .for 
evaluating teaching. + 
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Winning Essays Explain Women’s Religious Ideas 


The following essays are the 
winning entries in a_ recent 
contest sponsored by the Coop- 
erative Christian Ministry at 
UVM. The competition’s theme 
was “Why Women in Contem- 
porary Western Culture Are 
More Religiously Inclined than 
Men.”’ 

By Susan L. Barnum 
First Prize 

I remember sitting next to 
my grandmother in the large 
protestant cathedral of a south- 
ern German city which she had 
been attending since childhood, 
When it came time to sing the 
first hymn we realized there 
were no hymnals left in our 
crowded pew. “You look on 
with a neighbor,” she whispered, 
“and don’t worry about me, I 
know it by heart.” Not only did 
she know all six verses of that 
song by heart, but also the three 
other hymns we sang later. This 
grandmother faithfully went to 


church every Sunday, while her | 


husband only entered churches 
for weddings or funerals, My 
American grandparents went to 
church together regularly, yet, 
while my grandmother spoke 
openly to me of her faith, my 
grandfather never touched the 
subject. 

Without realizing it I began 
to believe that women are more 
interested in religion than men. 
This belief is reinforced every 
time I walk into a church and 


see that well over half the 
congregation is female, although 
church leaders are _ invariably 
male. 


At first glance it might seem 
that learned social roles play a 
-leading factor in women’s seem- 
ing interest and men’s seeming 
lack of interest in religion, 
especially if this interest is 
judged by the attendance of 
worship services. Until recently 
it was the men whio were expec- 
ted to have the busy cureers, to 
do the inventing, exploring, 
writing, and earning of money. 
Religion, by its very nature, 
takes time for reflection and 
contemplation. The woman, 
whose task it was to stay at 
home, might supposedly have 
less important issues to contend 
with than her husband and 
thus have more time for spiritual 
contemplation, 

Also, anyone who has 
stayed at home for a period of 
time knows how nice it is to get 
out of the house and see some- 
thing different. For the house- 
wife, going to church on Sun- 
day, or synagog on Saturday, 
could be a much needed change 
of scenery, besides having any 
spiritual benefits. For the person 
(traditionally male) who spends 
the week working outside the 
home, if only in the fields, the 
desire to leave the house may 
not be so strong, 


Apart from the purely social 
aspect of going to church, there 
is also a theoretical reason which 
may make religion more appeal- 
ing to women than to men. The 
very nature of modern western 


religion requires a person to’ 


subordinate his or her own will 
or desires to follow specific 
religious rules and guidelines, 
and to see oneself as secondary 


to God. Because women have 
traditionally played a subordin- 
ate role in western society, it 
may seem more natural for them 
to see themselves as subordinate 
to a spiritual force as well. 


Many feminist theologians 
today point to modern religion 


as being one of the major 
reasons for the lower status of 
women in_ western society. 
Some, such as Mary Daly in 
Beyond God the Father, go so 
far as to question whether these 
beliefs are even viable for 
women today because of the 


emphatically subservient role 
which women must assume 
towards men. 

Ideas such as these are 


supported by historical research 
which shows that religions of 
western antiquity went from a 
naturalistic, life-affirming state 


to otherworldly and _ death- 
centered states from approxi- 
mately the 6th to the 2nd 


century B.C. Because women 
were biologically the bearers of 
life and thus reminders of 
procreation, their role and 
esteem diminished greatly during 
this period. It was in this climate 


that Christianity, and _ later 
Islam, developed. Therefore, 
many of the traditions and 
beliefs of our major western 


religions force women into sub- 
servience to their male religious 
authorities as well as to God, 
making them more dependent 
and seemingly more religious, 

However, this view is quite 
negative, for it implies that 
women are interested in religion 
because they feel helpless. This 
may be an important factor for 
both women and men, but I 
think it is by no means the only 
reason. for strong religious inter- 
est among women. 

There is a biological factor 
as well which I feel helps draw 
women to religion. Women, 
from the beginning of menstrua- 


tion on, are in the unique 
position of being reminded 
monthly that they can bear 


children, Although they alone 
do not create life, it is in their 
bodies that new life is first 
protected, and it is from their 
bodies that it emerges. Their 
bodies nurture the infants and 
socially they are often the ones 
who take care of the young, 
sick, old, and dying. Thus 
women may be more easily in 
tune than their male counter- 
parts, with the cycle of life and 
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death, with nature and creation; 
the very things which are dealt 
with in most religions, 

It may also be harder for 
men than for women to admit to 
spiritual needs; for the expres- 
sion of emotions, especially deep 
inner emotions, is a characteris- 
tic taken for granted in western 
women, yet frowned upon in 
western men. Women may freely 
admit to feelings that are seen as 
weak when uttered by men. 

There are a number of 
reasons that seem to cause 
women specifically to be more 
religiously inclined than men in 
our present western culture. 
To what extent this is a learned 
behavior and to what extent it is 
natural, may be proven in the 
near future, as the gaps between 
male and female roles in our 
society lessen. It will be interest- 
ing to see what this phenomena 
does to the religious inclinations 
of both women and men, 


Susan Barnum is a UVM 
Senior majoring in German and 
English. 


By J. Hunter Gray 
Second Prize 

Since World War II, I would 
venture to guess that nearly all 
young boys growing up in 
western culture are aware by the 
time they leave elementary 
school who both John Wayne 
and Jesus Christ are. I would 
venture further and guess that if 
a poll were taken of all post 
World War II boys as they left 
elementary school to determine 
whether these boys would 
choose, at this young age, to be 
like John Wayne or like Jesus 
Christ when they grow up, John 
Wayne would win going away. 
And that is exactly where 
following a role model such as 
John Wayne can lead the males 
of contemporary western cul- 
ture, away from religion. 

In contemporary western 
culture men and women : are 
socialized differently. I think 
that hidden in the difference 
between the models which men 
and women are socialized to 
follow lies part of the reason 
why women today are more 
religiously inclined than men. 
This is not to say that women 
are socialized to be more reli- 
gious than men, I mean only to 
suggest that the model which 
women are socialized to follow 
is more compatible with. Chris- 
tian precepts than the model 
which men are socialized to 
follow. 

As children grow up they 
are nurtured by society to 
accept certain ideas and beliefs, 
goals and ambitions, priorities 
and standards, and ethics and 
morals, This nurturing process is 
called socialization, In the 
socialization process of men in 
twentieth century western cul- 
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ture these values may be identi- 
fied by looking at the heroes of 
the culture, who also double as 
role models. I have already 
mentioned John Wayne but 
think also of Clint Eastwood, 
Charles Bronson, Burt Reynolds, 


and trom: Lev... ase) eee 
Ewing and Dynasty’s Blake 
Carrington. 

Compare the image these 


names evoke with the qualities 
personified in Mary’ Tyler 
Moore, the mother on The 
Waltons, Edith Bunker, Marilyn 
Monroe, or Lucille Ball. Very 
different images. When I hear 
the names of the male role 
models certain adjectives come 
to mind: tough, proud, success- 
ful, independent, achievement, 
conquest. When I hear the names 
of the female role models, I 
think of: funny, beautiful, soft, 
tender, forgiving, kind, loving, 
dependent, self-sacrificing. 

By looking at the heroes of 
our culture we can begin to get a 
more concrete idea of the 
different molds which the social- 
ization process presses upon 
men and women. Let me stress, 
however, that these heroes only 
represent the tip of the socializa- 
tion iceberg, Let me reemphasize 
that men are socialized to 
achieve, to succeed in every- 
thing, especially money and at 
almost any cost. Remember 
white-collar crime and Water- 
gate, the question is not whether 
it is illegal or immoral. It is 
whether you will get caught. 
Men are socialized to be inde- 
pendent and proud, but also 
very selfish. Personal success and 
achieving one’s goals (usually of 
money or power) is primarily 
over all else. Morals, ethics, the 
law, family, children, the 
environment, or religion, 
nothing can stand in the way of 
success except oneself. 

Women are socialized to 
incorporate very different priori- 
ties than men. Women are 
socialized to be loving, suppor- 
tive, self-sacrificing, forgiving 
and dependent. They are not 
supposed to be aggressive or to 
be threatening to men. They are 
not supposed to be competitive 
or even to be proud. Women, if 
they compete against men, are 
supposed to lose and not have it 
wound their pride because they 
should expect to lose to men. In 
fact they should be eager to play 
and lose again in another game 
because they reap their enjoy- 
ment from the idle playing and 
not the competing or the win- 
ning. After all they are not 
socialized to win. 

The picture I have painted 
of female socialization is that of 
contemporary western culture’s 
view of feminity, which I must 
point out is the outcome of a 
male dominated patriarchal 
society. The picture I have 
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painted of male socialization js 
that of the masculine, “macho,” 
or “real man” as viewed by our 
culture today. I hope you now 
have a clear vision in your mind 
of what men and women* in our 
culture today are aspiring to be, 
I want now to lay down for 
comparison these two images 
with the image of Jesus Christ 
and the model of Christian life 
which Jesus describes in his 
preaching. Remember The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, do the 
Beatitudes describe the type of 
person twentieth century males 
aspire to be? The poor, the 
meek? Was Jesus praising Ameri- 
can businessmen when he spoke 
of True Riches in Matthew, ch, 
6, 19-24? Or was Jesus only 
kidding in Against Ambition, 
Matthew, ch. 18, 14, who could 
humble themselves as a little 
child? And The Dangers of 
Riches, Matthew, ch. 19, 16-30, 
was that comment about a camel 
and the needle really necessary? 
Sounds to me like he was bitter 
about being born to a blue-collar 
worker. I sometimes wonder if 
Jesus had lived during the 
McCarthy era if he wouldn’t 
have been black-listed for these 
passages. 

And of course there is more 
in the Gospels, and the ultimate, 
the example of the pacifist, 
forgiving, loving, self-sacrificing 
life which Jesus Christ led. Now 
if you will check your list of 
adjectives for male socialization 
and that for the female I think 
you will find more of the 
adjectives which describe the life 
of Jesus on the women’s list. 
This leads us to my point, what 
religion tells us about how we 
should live our lives and what 
is good and what is bad in our 
lives, reaffirms and supports 
women more often and causes 
feelings of guilt, anxiety, and 
hypocrisy in many men. The 
Christian faith makes women 
feel vindicated, validated, com- 
forted and generally good about 
their lives in a culture which 
offers very little to make them 
feel good about who they are 
and how they live their lives. By 
contrast, for men business often 
plays this role of validation. For 
men, religion urges them to ask 
questions about their lives which 
often they don’t like the answers 
to and would prefer not to ask. 
It seems to me then that the 
different roles men and women 
are socialized into results in 
religion making men and women 
feel different about their lives 
and this may be in part respon- 
sible for women being more 
religiously inclined in contem- 
porary western culture than-_ 
men, 

(*Note: For the sake of 
contrast and simplicity, | am not 
updating the changes which have 

Cont’d. on next page 
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. occurred in the last two decades 
jn the socialization of women 
and what women today aspire to 
become, which have occurred 
thanks to the women’s liberation 
movement of the 1960’s and the 
feminist movement of the 70’s 
and 80’s. Further in my defense, 
I do not feel that our culture’s 
view of feminity and what is 
feminine has changed yet, so I 
am staying with the “tradition- 
al” model.) 

Hunter Gray is 
junior majoring in 
Science and English. 
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By Brenda Lee Mailman 
Third Prize 

Many more women than 
men attend church here in 
America. This striking difference 
in religiosity stems from the 
separate roles played by men 
and women. Men are the Crea- 
tors, the Father figures while 
women are the Nurturers and 
Sustainers. The feminine manner 
of being supports true religion 
while the masculine course of 
conduct actually implies its own 
religion. 

Religion is a specific set of 
beliefs and practices that helps 
humanity deal with its fear of 


chaos. Chaos in its. various 
manifestations is limitlessness. 
ambiguity, meaninglessness, and 


death. Contemporary Christian 
religion pivots about the central 
figure of God the Father. As the 
Holy Trinity, God is also the 
Son and the Holy Spirit but it is 
as the Father that mankind most 
often thinks of Him. Sigmund 
Freud wrote on the origin of this 
concept of God: “‘*...that primal 
father has been the prototype of 
God, the model after which later 
generations have formed their 
figure of God.” 

Every human being strives 
to be the best person possible, to 
be like God. But men and 
women have chosen, or have 
been selected in some way, to 
emulate different aspects. of 
God. Men haye taken the role of, 
Father and Creator, one of the 
most powerful appearances of 
God. Consider that it is, for the 
most part, the ideas and actions 
of men which have structured 
our world and sent skyscrapers 
sOaring where stars did shine. It 
is men who provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for their 
families and it is men who have 
enacted laws for the protection 


of society. 
Rather than trust to God 
and the religious institution, 


man has held chaos at bay by 
creating, by building, by estab- 
lishing limits of all kinds. In his 
assumption of the Father/Crea- 
tor role, man has made himself a 
god in his microcosm. Mircea 
Eliade, a modern theologian, 
commented on the ultimate end 
of man’s creativity: ‘“[Modern 
nonreligious man] makes him- 
self, and he only makes himself 
completely in proportion as he 
desacralizes himself and _ the 
world.” 

Women, on the other hand, 
are Nurturers, the “help-meets” 
of the world. Although their role 
also reflects a face of God, the 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sus- 
tainer, it is a much less rigid 
thing. Sustainers do not make 
boundaries, often their love 
breaks boundaries down. So, for 
women, it is not artificial limits 
but God’s hand that stays the 
approach of chaos. 

Since the role of Sustainer is 
a less influential one in terms of 
human power schemes, women 
are more vulnerable. They see 
clearly just how much their aid 
can benefit and they know there 
is a greater Being who can 
intervene and sustain infinitely 
more effectively. Women, then, 
make the connection between 
themselves as Sustainers in the 
microcosm and God as Sustainer 
in the macrocosm, In compre- 

waar this analogy, women 
Pence eoUs. 
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Many men do not make this 
same quantum leap of under- 
standing. They are not religious 
because worshiping God might 
undermine their power structure 
by reminding them of. their 
ultimate powerlessness. They do 
not trust God to conquer chaos 
for them. Paul Tillich, another 
well-known theologian, 
described man’s encounter with 
God as alarming: ‘He sees in the 


mirror of the Other his own 
limitedness, and he recoils; for at 
the same time this limitedness, 
was his security, and now it is 
threatened.” 

Strikingly, the men who do 
attend church are very much 
caught up in leadership roles: 
ministers, deacons, and chairmen 
of various boards. Men carry out 
their structuring role even in 
church in the presence:of the 
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almighty Architect. Women tra- 
ditionally have been content just 
to worship. But attitudes are 
changing. A female pastor made 
following observations: 
“Social structures have dictated 
the subordinate roles which 
women were allowed to play, 
and the male hierarchies of the 
churches have claimed divine 
sanction for these roles.” 

The time has come when 
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men and women must give up or 
break out of their separate roles 
and attempt to act out all 
aspects of God in their lives. 
Men must be able to worship as 
well as take authority and 
women must be able to lead as 
well as follow, Only then shall 
we be true daughters and sons of 
God. 

Brenda Mailman is a fresh- 
man pre-med student at UVM. 
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New Curriculum Stiffens Degree 


By Justine Kaplan 

For freshmen entering the 
University of Vermont in the fall 
of 1984, an academic smorgas- 
bord will be waiting to greet 
them. Recently a stricter curri- 
culum was passed that broadens 
and intensifies the present menu. 
There will be no vegetarians; the 
meat will have to be consumed. 

The Arts and Sciences Curri- 
culum Committee accepted a 
proposal March 24 to tighten up 
present degree requirements. 
Students will have to complete 
foreign language study to the 
intermediate or ‘52’ level, a 
course in mathematics numbered 
*17° or above, a major, and an 
minor in a field 
unrelated to the major. The new 
curriculum also stipulates that 
students must take courses in 
each of the following distribu- 
tion categories: arts, literature, 
philosophy, religion, western his- 
tory, non-western history, social 
science, issues in contemporary 
society, and two courses in 
natural science. 

Challenging the Curriculum 
Committee to change the stricter 
requirements, philosophy pro- 
fessor Chad Hansen asked that 
the group consider the following 
argument, “A student goes to 
this university to prepare for a 
career. In order for her to 


compete successfully, she should 
study as much of the specialty 
related to that career as she can. 
She should take every course we 
offer in Computer Science or 
Biochemistry or art and not 
waste time with psychology or 


physics.”” At the March 24 meet- 


ing, Hansen motioned to change 


the proposal to three disci- 
plinary categories and to include 
more depth in each category. 
The proposal was defeated 47 to 
205 

Although the new curricu- 
lum was accepted by a 52 to 30 
vote, some students and faculty 
remain Opposed to the new 
curriculum. 

“They’re sensing a mood 
change in our country back to 
the good ol’ days,” said Hansen, 
“What deeply offends me is that 
bad students are forced to take 
courses they try to get away 
with, and good students are 
forced to take courses they 
don’t need.” 

Hansen’s proposal was shot 
down three years ago by the 
Curriculum Committee because 
of ‘no political support,’ he 
said. 

Hansen believes that the 
definition of being well educated 
includes freedom of choice. 
“Why should the faculty tell 
them how to do their shop- 


ping?” 

Canadian studies professor 
Ted Miles said the requirements 
are “pretty stringent” and is 
worried that a phrase excluding 
national and regional history will 
hurt the department of West 
European and Canadian studies. 

“Ninety out of 120 hours 
are prescribed,” said Miles. 
“That ‘destroys a lot of free- 


dom.” Miles said he supported 
Hansen’s idea of a new minor, 

‘I like the way it’s 
phrased,” he said, but added he 
would rather see one related and 
one unrelated minor. 

But history professor and 
Curriculum Committce member 
Patrick Ifutton said he was 
pleased at the overall support of 
the faculty. 

“It was most gratifying that 
despite varying points of view 
we were able to agree on a 
common policy. It’s sort of the 
faculty taking control of its own 
affairs.” 

“Tt insures the students will 
have an opportunity to sample 
different courses with a high 
standard of expectation,’ he 
said. “It will be a different kind 
of teaching to a more diversified 
audience.”’ 

Chairman of the math 
ae ae Don Moser said that 

is ‘essential that educated 


40 Percent Rule Threatens 


By Randy Rzewnicki 

After several months of 
administrative and faculty grie- 
vance concerning a newly en- 
forced scheduling policy, the 
schedule of courses for the 
fall 1983 was published Monday, 
April 4. Until March 24 when 
Barbara O’Reilly, Director of 
Student Affairs, and Lois Parry, 
Facilities Scheduler,, met to 
resolve conflicts, there remained 
some doubt the printed schedule 
would be on time, complete or 
accurate. 

The disgruntlement stem- 
med from a January 5 memo 
from the Vice President for 
Academic Affairs’Office, circula- 
ted to all department heads 
reminding them to spread classes 
over the duration of the school 
day in accordance with certain 
established guidelines for sche- 
duling. Those guidelines, called 
the “40 percent rule,’’ require 
that no more than 40 percent of 
a department’s courses be sche- 
duled during the 9:00 a.m., 
10:00 a.m., 11:00 a.m. and 1:00 


p.m. slots (these periods are’ 


referred to as “‘prime time’’). 

In recent years as many as 
70 percent of some department’s 
courses have been scheduled 
during the “‘prime time”’ hours, 
according to Barbara O’Reilly. 

Arns explained, “This rule 
has been around for five or six 
years. Now we are asking people 
to conform,” 


The reasons cited in the 
memo were “not enough class- 
room space to hold all classes in 
the middle of the day,’’ and the 
fact that student scheduling 
conflicts would be reduced. 
“Proper distribution should per- 
mit reallocation of some space 
for other pressing facilities 
needs,”’ was a further reason 
included in the memo, The 
memo called for “careful and 
critical monitoring,” and warned 
chairpeople department sche- 
dules “found to be outside the 
guidelines would be returned for 
revision.” 

Some professors didn’t 
think they were being asked to 
conform, A number of chair, 
people were upset at what 
appeared to be an_ inflexible 


rule suddenly being imposed 


upon them. “If I had understood 
the memo better,” said O’Reilly, 
“T would have explained it more 
to the chairs.” 

“What we were looking for 
was progress toward the goal, 
not strict adherence,” explained 
Arns. 

The closing statement of the 
memo. (‘‘Worksheets will be 
carefully reviewed... and those 
found to be outside the guide- 
lines will be returned for revi- 
sion”) sounded ominous to some 
chairpeople. This would have 
created much work for the 
chairpeople. 

“The memo came down 
without consultation or 
announcement,” said William 
Mann, Chairman of the philoso- 
phy department. “It was inclu- 


ded in the scheduling package 
and was an abrupt change.”’ 


There were a number of 
ways to meet the 40 percent 
rule, some in the spirit of the 
rule and others flaunting it. One 
of the ways suggested by the 
administration was scheduling 
classes at the 4:10 p.m. and 5:10 
p.m. hours, 

“Introductory lectures at 
4:00 p.m. or 5:00 p.m. just 
won’t work and classes at 5:00 
p.m. on any day is ridiculous,” 
said UVM chairman of religion 
Luther Martin, 

“I can’t meet the 40 percent 
guideline unless I schedule at 
4:00 and 5:00 p.m.,” said 
political science chairman Al 
Wertheimer. He agreed with 
the intent of spreading out class 
time, but thought late afternoon 
hours were better kept open for 
department business, lectures 
and colloquia. 


“Four and five p.m. classes 
aren't sound  pedagogically,” 
said Wertheimer. ‘Teachers 
don’t teach well then, and it’s 
not good for students in terms 
of receptivity and attention. If 
the students don’t want to take 
classes at the undesirable times, 
it puts more pressure on the 
courses at the desirable hours.” 

“Many Arts and Sciences 
chairmen feel that 4:10 p.m. and 
5:10 p.m. are. unreasonable 
hours,” said O’Reilly. She added 
that Arns agreed with the above. 

Another option open to the 
chairs was 8:00 a.m. Many 
argued that 8:00 a.m. was also 
an unreasonable hour. Chemistry 
chairman C. Hackett Bushweller 
noted that his department had 
been in compliance with the 40 
percent rule for years by using 
the 8:00 a.m. slot as well as 4:00 


and 5:00 p.m. He didn’t seeany 
problems with the 8:00 slot, 
except, “some teachers feel that 
if thermodynamics, with _ its 
emphasis on math, were to meet 
early, something would be lost.” 

O’Reilly thought that 4:00 
and 5:00 p.m. were probably 
unfair times to ask professors to 
teach, since the university was 
closed, but she felt the 8:00 
a.m, hour was reasonable. She 
also noted that students “don’t 
like 8:00 a.m. classes.”’ 


Wertheimer also defended 
the use of 8:00 a.m. classes, He 
said he had enough teachers who 
did not mind the early morning, 
and has scheduled more 8:00 
classes for next semester, 

“Attendance is not as high 
at 8:00 classes,” said Werthei- 
mer, “and students don’t learn 


people become more able to deal 
with quantified information and 
to be able to quantify problems 
of their own.” He said what the 
Arts and Sciences Faculty 
approved is minimal for educa- 
ted people in math and science. 
“We're not trying to make 


mathematicians out of everyone, 
but it’s becoming an inescapable 
kind of thing for a liberal arts 
education,” 

The new required math 
course, Math 17, is applied finite 
mathematics. The course entails 
elementary matrix operations, 
graphing, simple linear program- 
ming, probability and the mathe- 
matics of finance with “many 
practical applications.” 

Chairman of the German 
and Russian Department Wolf- 
gang Mieder is in favor of the 
foreign language requirements. 

“It is positively trying to 
encourage young people to learn 
another language,” which, con- 
tinued Meider, will increase 
marketability of employment, 
and make a_ student more 
cosmopolitan. 

“It should be called an 


‘encouragement’ instead of a 
‘requirement’.”” 
With an increase in the 


number of students taking math 
and languages courses, there 
inevitably will be a need for 


more professors to teach the 


courses. When asked whether 
this influx of professors into one 
or two fields would cause a loss 
of professors in other fields, 
Dean of Arts and Sciences John 
Jewett said there may be “ulti- 
mate reallocation.”’ When asked 
if the reallocation would be 
greater than usual he said, “it 


will not be massive.” 

Professors will not be 
expected to take on an addi- 
tional load, said Jewett. 
“Resources will have to be 
available, we would have to do 
some reallocation and extensive 


computer modeling: No profes- 
sors will be asked to take on 
undue additional loads.’ Some, 
he added, will teach courses 
other than those they currently 
teach to “meet the demands of 
students.” 

According to Dean of Stu- 
dents Keith Miser, there is a shift 
every 10 to 15 years to stricter 
requirements. The last time the 
curriculum was changed was in 
the late sixties when the present 
system was adopted. 

“The “more.” liberal” -and 
general the curriculum the stu- 
dent chooses, the better equip- 
ped he will be to be a success in 
the future where there will be so 
much change. That is the fun- 


Schedule 


as much”? when attendance is 
down. He said that he used an 
attendance policy at one time 
for an 8:00 class. Though he 
believed it was good for the 
students, he noted that it raised 
the hostility level. 


“We'll have to schedule 
more 8:00 classes, but I have 
already been told by several 


faculty members that they will 
refuse to teach at that time,” 
said English department chair- 
man Virginia Clark before the 
schedule came out. “Some sug- 
gested they would try to get the 
whole department faculty to 
refuse to teach at 8:00 a.m.” 


Other options considered by 
the chairs were scheduling the. 
independent studies classes or 
other normally unscheduled 
courses, to give the appearance 


classes were in “‘prime time.” 


The department chairs were 
asked to report on the progress 
meeting the guidelines. ‘‘Since 
they were asked to write about 
the rule they decided to make it 
clear how they felt,” explained 
O’Reilly. According to one 
administrative source, 16 of the 
21 Arts and Sciences chairpeople 
sent angry letters or unhappy 
comments to the dean along 
with their progress reports. 
O’Reilly acknowledged — that 
there had been a number of 
letters and said they had been 
passed along to Arns, 


The reports generally indi- 
cated progress was being made. 
But when all the schedules were 
completed and turned in to the 
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there was still some 
the result 


registrar, 
doubt about what 
would be. 

“Since noon and 2:00 p.m. 
weren’t considered prime time, 
what many people did was pile 
up the classes on those times,” 
said English Spat chair 
Virginia Clark. - 

(With so many classes in thet 
12 and 2:00 p.m. slots it became. 
apparent to administrators that 
there was the same problem at a 
new time. Some chairs feared 
the rule would_ be stringently 
enforced, though they had made 
progress, and the Schedule of 
Courses was to be postponed or 
printed inaccurately. 

“What I think they’re going 
to do is print the thing with the 
courses as listed by the chairs, 
knowing full well that they can’t 
schedule all of them,” suggested 
an. administrative source on 
March 23. 

“A schedule will come out 
on time, not entirely correct,” 
said O’Reilly, the week before 
vacation. “I’m not sure if they’re 
going to note on the schedule 
that changes will be made. 
Hopefully, the changes will 
affect the students’ schedules as 
little as possible. If there were 
many changes I’d be upset.” 

O’Reilly reported soon after 


{that “the problem was not as 


large as we had thought. There 
will be just about 12 or 13 


Ls {classes (in the Arts and Sciences 
that less than 40 percent of the 


College) that we have a problem 
with.” 

“It was the worst adminis- 
trative decision Arns_ ever 
made,”’ was the comment heard 
from an Arts and Sciences 
Chairperson, 


“I heard that quote,” ac- 
knowledged O’Reilly. ‘What 
Arns intended to do was not 
bad. But the timing was bad. 
The time the chairpeople had to 
work out the problem was 
limited. And change requires 
more notice to allow everyone 
to understand what and why,” 

Wertheimer noted that 
Arns’ decision affected all the 
colleges in the University. He 
commented, “It’s silly to make 
all colleges adhere to the same 
rule.” He added that he was 
not among those who sent 
angry letters to the dean, me 
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Requirements 


damental, core idea behind the 
curriculum,” said Miser, 

“My only comment,” said 
history professor William Met- 
calfe, “is a non-comment. I 
would like to know what the 
students feel about the issue. 
The process has gone on for 
years now and is rather con- 
fused. I think it is time to hear 
from the students. I really want 
to know what the students feel 
about the whole process.” 


One anonymous _ student 
responded, “I hate math, and 
I’m glad I won’t be here to have 
to take it.” 


“T think it’s reasonable,” 
said junior biology major Matt 
Surico. “Kids get too grade 


conscious and short change their 
own education. Knowing a 
foreign language certainly can’t 
hurt you.” 

S.A. President Elect Erik 
Starvrand said the issue is not 
dead. 

“There seem to be faculty 
members who have reservations 
about the strict delineation of 
courses, It’s unique in its com- 
prehensiveness, and I think 
that’s its major fault. It has good 
intentions, but it’s erroneous, It 
might be a way of trying to 
legislate things that advisors 
should be doing, and I think it’s 
misguided for that reason.”’ 

With 51 hours required in 
the major and minor fields, and 
39 hours required for skills and 


distribution, the freedom to 
make intelligent choices about 
one’s own education may be 
slighted. 

“I think we’ve gone too far 
in stipulating requirements, this 
was the final straw,” said psy- 
chology professor Harold Leiten- 
burg. “There is no freedom of 
choice. Forcing everyone into 
both I don’t find defensible.” 
Leitenberg proposed an “or” 
clause for the math and language 
requirement that was defeated 
48 to 41. 


“There is a limit to how 


much you can force people to. 
do what is good for them. Many | 
good students might not like to | 


be force fed what’s good for 
them and won’t come here.” e@ 


Presidential Candidates 


Reflect on S.A. Campaign 


By Chris Hill 

All the votes are in, Erik 
Stavrand and Bob Brown have 
emerged victorious, and _ the 
1983 Student Association presi- 
dential campaign is now history. 

The two candidates who 
-won and the six who didn’t have 
all had ample time to reflect on 
the campaign, and have come to 
similar conclusions. 

All seem to agree the 
campaign was relatively clean, 
enjoyable, and stimulating. Most 
would do it again. In the words 
of unsuccessful presidential can- 
didate Mike Pratt, “250 people 
voted for me. I reached 250 
people. If I weren’t going to be a 
senior next year I’d run again, to 
reach 250 more.” 

The polling process was 
criticized by several candidates. 
“Eleven polling places is just too 
many,” said Pratt. “There were a 
number of people managing 
ballot boxes around campus who 
really didn’t know what they 
were doing. I know — I made a 
point to talk to some of them.” 
Bob Brown agreed. “It should 


have been better controlled. 
Fewer polling places would 
help.” 


And while a reduction in 
the number of polling places 
would almost certainly reduce 
the number of students who 
vote, Pratt, at least, sees that 
as a blessing. “It’s too easy to 
vote now,” Pratt believes.. “If 
you were to cut the number of 
polling places from eieven tu 
two, of course you’d have fewer 
people voting. But the people 
who actually cared and who 
knew what was going on would 
vote — and that would be much 
more meaningful.” 

Vice Presidential candidate 
Tory Riley, who teamed with 
Sandy Ahlstrom, agrees that 
many students who voted were 
not very aware of the issues. 
Instead they were aware of one 
or two big, flashy issues and 
based their decisions solely on 
them. “We had faculty members 
read our platform and say, “This 
is by far the best platform..’ 
what the other candidates are 
doing is a bunch of crap,” she 
said. “But students just didn’t 
take the time to find out what 
we stood for.” 

Riley believes many stu- 


dents stigmatized her and 
Ahlstrom, “People think if 
you’re in Rising Sun you're 


some hippy radical who runs 

around tripping all the time.” 
Riley and several others 

seemed to think that too much 
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emphasis was placed on two 
issues — club football (a project 
of Mermel and Meyers) and a 
campus pub (Stavrand-Brown). 
Neither of these, Riley believes, 
merited the attention it received. 
“It was absurd to center so 
much of the race around those 
two issues,” she says. “‘There’s 
so much else going on at UVM.” 

And Pratt: says, “A lot of 
people were taken in by slogans 
and catchy  phrases.’’ Even 
Brown was unhappy with the 
way he and Stavrand came to 
be identified with the pub. 

A major contributor to that, 
Brown believes, was the treat- 
ment the campaign received 


from the Burlington Free Press. 
“It was nice they took enough 
interest in the race to run a few 
articles on it, but I wish they’d 
thought 


put more into their 


coverage.” In particular, Brown 
was unhappy about a Free Press 
headline which effectively 
reduced the race “to a choice 
between football and a bar’’ 

The Free Press does not, in 
general, receive high marks from 
the candidates. Ahlstrom-Riley 
and Pratt-Gianelli, for example, 
were not even mentioned in the 
Free Press article until the last 
paragraph, a fact which “really 
bothered”’ both teams. 

All candidates noted a 
remarkable — and disturbing — 
lack of awareness about the 
Student Association itself among 
UVM students. “Too many 
students don’t know enough 
about S.A... and what’s worse, 
they don’t care,” says Sandy 
Ahlstrom. 

Pratt, too, noticed some 
measure of student apathy. 
“Maybe it’ll take some frighten- 
ing disaster to make people 
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listen,” he says. (The Pratt- 
Gianelli campaign slogan was 
“Change for Survival.’’) “These 


are some of the most educated 
people in the world. — and if 
they don’t care, who will?” 
Riley maintained students 
should hear about S.A. year- 
round, through newsletters, etc. 
rather than the two week crash 


course they presently — get 
through the elections, 
Still, there..has. been in 


recent years an upward trend in 
the number of students voting — 
a fact which all find encourag- 
ing. “Student interest is definite- 
ly increasing,’ believes Mark 
Mermel. And _ according to 
Brown, ‘“‘There’s still a lot of 
apathy, but things are getting 
better. Students are starting to 
pay attention.” 36 percent of 
students voted this year, 40 


percent last year. And the 
number of students running 
for office has generally been 


larger in recent years than in the 
past. 


S.A. efforts to make itself 
more visible have helped mat- 
ters, Pratt believes, though he 
notes, ‘‘awareness can be encour- 
aged, but it has to come from 
within. Students must make the 
effort to learn about S.A. 
themselves,” 

Whatever misgivings the can- 
didates may have had about the 
election process, positive impres- 
sions seem to outweigh the 
negative ones. ‘We have nothing 
to be ashamed of,” says Mermel. 
“It was a good clean race. People 
respected one another.” 

Other candidates echoed 
Mermel’s sentiment. “It was a 
tremendous ex perience all 
around,” says Ahlstrom, though 
she’s “glad it’s over.” ° 


WE HAVE | 
CLIFFS 
NOTES 


Cliffs Notes answer your 
questions about literature 
as you study and review. 
Each Is designed to help 
improve your grades and 
Save you time. 


CLIFFS NOTES on 


wwrwons THE SCARLET | 
LETTER 


Come in and see our 
Cliffs Notes display 


Available at: 


NEWFOUNDLAND/LABRADOR 


We are offering 3 field summer courses for 
credit this June in the above locations. For fur- 
ther information on these as well as our fall 
semester in residence come to the AIKEN CENTER 
ROOM 105 on MONDAY APRIL 11 at 4 PM. 
or call 888-4331 


The Center for Northern Studies 
Wolcott, Vt 05680 
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InN assorted 
solid colors. 
S-M-L. 

—Way In on main 


JUNIORS 
FASHION PANTS 
BY PRIME CUT 


19.99. $9499 


Your favorite prewashed 
cotton twills are on sale! 
Choose from two. terrific 
styles in colors like royal, 
black, jade, light gray, 
pastel pink, blue, 


purple, morel! Sizes 
5-13. 
—Way In on main. 


IN 4 BEAUTIFUL STYLES! 


Pretty, feminine blouses 
from one of your favorite 
makers. Choose from lacy, 
dressy styles in white and 
tailored styles in soft strip- 


ings. Sizes 5-15 
—Colony on main. 


BiG SPRING SALE 


Save 20% & more on 
the best of spring! 


The perfect spring sale: Fashion-wise. 


Timing -wise. Value - wise. 


Get a Free $25. cit certificate 
With the purchase of $200. or more 


JUNIOR KNIT FUN TOPS 


JUNIORS FASHION BLOUSES 


MANISHA JEANS 
& COTTON SHEETING 


$16.99. $19.99 


reg. $24. & $26. 


_ We give you our hottest jeans 
— at great savings! 


@ MANISHA BAGGIES & 
STRIPED BAGGIES 


@ MANISHA COTTON SHEETING PANTS 
IN BLACK, KHAKI, WHITE, ROSE, 
ROYAL, AND TURQUOISE 


—Way In Shop on main. 


Alumni Seminar 


Attracts Job 
Hungry Students 


By Amy Reyelt 

Over spring break the Uni- 
versity of Vermont Alumni 
house sponsored a series of 
seminar programs for graduating 
seniors and conscientious jun- 
iors. These seminars were 
designed to give the student an 
inside view of different careers 
in the fields of Mass Communi- 
cation, High Technology, Busi- 
ness and the Washington Media. 
Students traveled to New York, 
Boston, and Washington for four 
days, and were given tours by 
UVM alumni focusing on the 
questions and = anxieties of 
college students exploring pro- 
fessional careers. 


“Enthusiasm. That’s the 
first thing I look for all the 
time,’’ said a woman from the 
account support division at 
Young and Rubicam advertising 
agency. 

On the Mass Comm seminar 
the students found this encour- 
aging and receptive attitude on 
all the visits — except at the New 
York Times. Here the students 
were indirectly told that no one 
comes knocking on the news- 
paper’s door; if the New York 
Times needs a writer, it knows 
who it wants and where to find 
the writer. 


cont’d. next page 


But What About 
the Russians? 


By Kit Perkins 
The United States media 
and government sources typi- 


‘cally describe the Soviet Union 
‘as the “evil empire’ and the 


“bad guys’ involved in the 
nuclear arms race, according to 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee (A.F.S.C.) member Rus- 
sell Johnson. Speaking at a 
Nuclear Disarmament Coalition 
lecture last Tuesday evening, 
Johnson said Americans hear 
only one-sided facts. Johnson 
stressed the fact that Russian 
people are “human beings too,” 
and just as profoundly con- 
cerned with nuclear arms control 
as American citizens. 

Opening the lecture, John- 
son quoted Charles Weller, writ- 
ing in 1920. *‘To make a war one 
must first segregate the enemy 
and school the people to behold 
in him all threatening evils, until 
the people’s souls have festered 
into fear so definite and dreadful 
that in righteous self-defense 
they seek to slay the enemy 
before he shall succeed in slaying 
them.” Johnson commented, “‘I 
think that’s a very apt descrip- 
tion of what happens in this 
country, the dehumanization of 
the enemy.” 

Johnson suggested the Uni- 
ted States media and govern- 
ment officials present Russian 
policies as detrimental or evil, 
without recognizing formally 
that parallel American policies 
exist. “We are only getting half 
the picture. Can you imagine 
how people would have reacted 
if it was Mr. Andropov who had 
brought up (Reagan’s) Star Wars 
idea two weeks ago? We would 
have been shaking in our boots.” 

Johnson said that the Uni- 
ted States is a ‘‘favored nation” 
because no bombs have ever 
fallen on its soil, and therefore it 
is much easier for Americans to 
“put war in the backs of their 
minds,”? Johnson quoted author 
Farley Mowat, ‘‘Most of the 
Russians I met from all walks of 
life were possessed of a deep- 
rooted and violent aversion to 
the very idea of war... they 
know what war is all about... 
They live with this aversion 
uppermost in their minds... They 
are far more intensely concerned 
with preserving peace than we 
are.”’ Johnson has visited the 
Soviet Union three times and as 
demonstrated in his slide show, 
the Russian people remember 
the 20 million lost in World War 


II with numerous public statues 
and memorials. “If there’s one 
thing I’m convinced about it’s 
that the Soviet people and 
leadership are profoundly fearful 
of another war and profoundly 
concerned to end this arms 
race,” said Johnson. “That’s 
why they support this freeze.” 
“There’s all kinds of criti- 
cisms to be made about the 
Soviets,” said Johnson. ‘‘You 
can condemn Soviet behavior in 
Czechoslovakia, Afghanistan, or 
Poland. But not self-righteously, 
which is what the White House 
does. It can be condemned on 
both sides. The situation in 
Turkey and the -Philippines is 


worse than in Poland.” 


Johnson presented a slide 
showing the 41 American, 
nuclear-armed, multiple warhead 
submarines surrounding the 
Eurasia land mass. He reminded 
the audience the United States 
government does not recognize 
these submarines when propos- 
ing plans for disarmament. 
“We're being lied to every day 
by our government. and the 
media.” 

“Everything is not so rosy - 
in Russia, but nothing positive is 
ever presented.” He mentioned 
food as one of the most pressing 
problems. ‘“‘That’s why it’s so 
important to stop the arms race. 
They can’t afford it. They are 
wasting money in the arms race 
just as we are, and they are 
taking it out of the lives of the 
ordinary people,” said Johnson. 

Russell Johnson has been a 
noted member of the American 
Friends Service Committee for 
33 years. He has visited the 
Soviet Union three times and 
during his most recent visits 
in 1980 and 1982 he was a lea- 
der of peace seminars for Amer- 
icans who were interested in 
learning more about Russia. He 
is currently speaking in high 
schools throughout the state of 
Vermont, Urging high school 
students to be involved in dis- 
cussion, debate, and analysis of 
the nuclear arms freeze, John- 
son has visited 35 Vermont 
high schools so far. 

“We both have our strengths 
and weaknesses,”’ said Johnson. 
He left the audience with a 
powerful message saying “Every 
human being is a child of one 
creator, and that has to be the 
rock on which we build our 
future.” e 
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At NBC and ABC television 
studios, the students learned 
that you get a foot in the door, 


be a “gopher” for the first year 
or two, and then hopefully one 


day that long anticipated pro- 
motion will come. At ABC it 
must work: Barbara Donahue 
*78, ran coffee back and forth 
for the producers as her first job 
with ABC, but when the UVM 
students met with her, she was 


on her way to Monaco for a 
month to film the car race. 


“When I graduated, I wanted to 
do anything with sports. I knew 
a lot about football and horse- 
back riding, but I’ve had to learn 
basketball, car racing and frog- 
jumping,” said the associate 
producer for ABC Sports. Her 
executive producer, in charge of 
ABC’s “Wide World of Sports,” 
commented, ‘Our first pre- 
requisite is you’ve gotta love 
sports. The bane of a gopher’s 


existence is getting the names 
and titles spelled right on 
the screen.” 


At the Time and Life 
building, the students visited the 
HBO studios, and learned the 
importance of summer jobs. ‘“‘I 
don’t want a kid who waitressed 
on Nantucket every year. I'll 
take the one who did an intern- 
ship somewhere,” said one HBO 
employer. 


Reporter Wooden 
Exposes Perversion 


By Anne Adams 

Child pornography and sex- 
ual exploitation has  mush- 
roomed in modern American 
society, according to Kenneth 
Wooden, investigative reporter 
for CBS’ 60 Minutes. AtaS.A. 
Speakers lecture on March 24, 
Wooden argued the prosperous 
business of child pornography 
and the threatening perversion 
of adolescent molestation have 
spread through all strata of 
American society. 

In conjunction with his 
work for 60 Minutes, Wooden 
has written two books: Weeping 
in the Playtime of Others 
explains the horrifying con- 
ditions of youths arrested and 
maintained in the U.S. juvenile 
delinquency system, and Child- 
ren of Jonestown concerned 
with the acquisition of power 
and the tragedy surrounding the 
Jonestown cult and massacre. 
Wooden has now narrowed his 
focus to the investigation of 
missing and murdered children 
in the U.S. 

Wooden began the lecture 
by admitting his initial naivete. 
At.,, first, he believed child 
pornography could be nothmg 
more than an illegal business 
isolated in areas like 42nd 

. Street, New York City. Only 
after four years of investigative 
work did he fully document the 
expanding scope of child exploi- 
tation. 

“Forty-second Street has 
given way to main street USA,” 
said Wooden of the spread of 
child pornography. “There are 
over 5000 national and interna- 
tional child prostitution rings on 
record in the U-S.,” claimed 
Wooden, including unsuspecting 
towns like Rochester, N.Y., 
Rocky Mountain, N.C., and 
Sinclair, Maine. 

Wooden continued to 
recount numerous and poignant 
incidents of child exploitation 
throughout the lecture. He 
described the tendencies of Jim 
Jones of Jonestown to wake 
infants of three and four years 
of age, adhere microphones to 
their bodies, and continue to 
beat them until he achieved his 
sexual fulfillment. He told of his 
investigation and discovery of 
the town of North Manchester, 
Indiana where a man was found 
‘to be supplying 35 states and 
seven foreign countries with 


sexual paraphernalia, porno- 
graphy and prostitutes. 
During his _ investigation, 


Wooden acquired a letter written 
from a customer in Pennsylvania 
to this dealer in Indiana. It read, 
“One can never forgive a child 
who squeals to his teacher or to 
the police. That is one reason 
that so many kids have to be 
blown away after being moles- 
ted. They could not be trusted 
to keep quiet.” 

Wooden’s most frustrating 
concern is the inability of the 
American public to condemn 
and destroy the growing popu- 
lous of molesters. “What I find 
disturbing is how organized they 
are and how unorganized we 
are,” said Wooden, “We are 
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trying to fight this battle with 
only two child pornography/ 
child prostitution experts in the 
entire U.S., and an ancient 


system -of police enforcement’ 


that will not effectively allow 
local officials to continue their 
investigations beyond their pre- 
scribed communities.”’ 


With this “Neanderthal” 
system we are attempting to 
combat groups of molesters that 
are’ organized enough to produce 
newsletters and. set up lobbying 
groups in Washington, D.C. 
Their aim is “‘the decriminaliza- 
tion of 
These lobbyists believe that 
“children should indulge in sex 
freely at the age of 8 so that 
they can have the freedom to 
explore sex without the influ- 
ences of journalistic devils.” 
Wooden said lobbyists have even 
published “evidence” proving 


that it is physically and emo- © 


tionally all right for a child 4 
years old to have sex. These 
well-organized and well-financed 


exploiters believe that they can 
continue to fight, said Wooden, 
because they have so much 
support and there is no way to 
apprehend and convict them all. 

In addition to the pursuit of 
these molesters, Ken Wooden 
sees the present naivete of the 
children as a serious problem. 
Children are often taught that 
teachers and priests are always 
correct, just, and good. By 
accepting this doctrine, Wooden 
believes children become vulner- 
able, because many child assaul- 
ters are of these two occupa- 
tions, 

As an example of child 
naivete, Wooden described a 
questionnaire given out by the 


child © molestation.” ~ 


Investigative Reporter Kenneth Wooden 


police in 52 public elementary ~ 


schools. The survey asked “Did 
anyone try to carry you off the 
playground today?” and “Does 
anyone ever try to help you put 
your clothes on in the bath- 
room?” From these and other 
questions over 850 unreported 
abuses were discovered. After 
the survey, the police imme- 
diately arrested 24 male school 
teachers and Catholic priests. 


Wooden concluded that the 
gravest problem lies within the 
citizens of our modern society. 
“Their support and encourage- 
ment of movies like Deep 
Throat, other video productions, 
the new interests in S&M sex, 
and the overall association of sex 
with violence is harmful,’ said 
Wooden. Mentally. unstable peo- 
ple with problems controlling 


their sexual urges are bombarded 


with advertisements, movies, and 
magazines to encourage and 
excite their behavior, said 
Wooden. 


= me 


Wooden closed his lecture 
by quoting Playboy magazine, 
“Sexual activity in America is no 
longer solely for reproduction, it 
is now the national sport,” to 
which he added, “‘some sport.” 
Whereas the police have told 
Wooden that “this world is not a 
safe place to raise children,” 
Wooden believes with more 
organization and a rejection of 
the propaganda for perverted 
sex, we can make this world a 
safe place for children. 

Ken Wooden will be return- 
ing to UVM Friday, April 15 to 
give a workshop on how we can 
protect children in the Burling- 
ton community. It will be held 
in L/L 216 from 1-4 p.m. ‘e 
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MAGNIFICENT MARCH 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS! 


(Tax included) Served 11:00 AM - 2:00 PM Seven Days 
Tower Burger 


Served with potato chips and cole slaw 


Combination Salad Plate 


Tuna, chicken & egg salad, roll & butter & cole slaw 


Bacon, Lettuce and Tomato Sandwich 


Served with french fries & cole slaw 


Tuna Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Chicken Salad Sandwich 


Served with steaming hot soup 


Don't forget to try one of the three new hot oven grinders 


® 
Co = 
* Erika Doering 


Pure American good looks, 
pure cotton knit, pure POLO... 
to enjoy now, and for many 
seasons to come. Classic 
styling in 16 collectible 
hues. Sizes S,M,L. $26. 


Mayfair 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burlington 
9:30 - 5:30, Mon. and Fri. ‘til 9 
Visa, Mastercard, Amer. Ex., Mayfair Charge 
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By Alison Cole 


nly three years into the 
decade, and the 80’s is al- 
ready being hailed The 


(Computer Age. The emphasis on 
such technology requires that 
the 80’s student spend more 
time at the computer terminal, 
and less time reading Shakes- 
peare. 

Many educators fear for the 
continuance of the humanities 
and equate its demise to the 
death of education itself. Alston 
Chase wrote in Educational 
Record, “...popularity of the 
humanities is at low ebb, illiter- 
acy is rising, foreign languages go 
unlearned, and general education 
is a disaster area.’’ He asserts 
that, “there has never been so 
much confusion over the_ role 
the humanities should play in 
American Life.” 

Melvin Vulgamora wrote in 
an article for Liberal Education, 
“Ninety percent of all scientists 
who ever lived are now living... 
ninety percent of all people who 
could help us know what to do 
with this new knowledge — the 
great theologians, philosophers, 
artists, Composers, and men of 


letters — are now dead!** Vulga- early sixties the humanities were tion and reinstate community.” What causes these tragic deaths is hard to pinpoint; there is Community Action Center, the Crisis Clinic, Spectrum, and 
mora said that graduate schools dominant.” A renewal of the He added that “people should not one simple cause of suicide. Although each case is different Howard Mental Health Services all provide emergency psycholo- 
are scoping for liberal arts career oriented society returned Stop bettering the humanities” if and concerns a varied array of outside factors, there does seem to gical support and guidance, The unique feature of such services is 
students. The schools claim that in the late seventies. Jewett feels they wanted to help = : be some all-pervading characteristic of the suicide victim, Aside their ability to respond immediately to individuals or concerned 
their indepth scientific research that EE eres: the trough “sie ee we Rebriary: issue fe! Phi from suicides committed by thrill-seekers or the intensely curi- friends while maintaining anonymity. 

Tee conse ae ig Dee ees: Sinai ahve Sic tienes ous, most students who commit suicide have experienced some In the past, these services, as well as Counseling and Testing, § 


performed by those with a broad 


liberal arts education. 

Vulgamora suggests a few 
amendments for higher educa- 
tional institutions, such as “a 
reemphasis of the interdisci- 
plinary approach, capstone semi- 
nars that help pull together the 
value dimension of a discipline 
and a renewal of teaching in a 
mode! of the integrated life.” 

UVM educators are equally 
adamant about the need to 
continue education in _ the 
humanities. “A liberal education 
is more important now, in 
the eighties, than it ever has 
been,” stressed John Jewett, 
Dean of Arts and Sciences at 
UVM. Jewett believes we are 
entering an era of great techno- 
logical advancement, where peo- 
ple need, “intellectual tools to 
deal with complex human prob- 
lems.” On a larger scale, Jewett 
commented, “The country can’t 
survive in its current form. The 
corporate world can’t function 
much longer with narrowly 
educated leaders.” 

Quick decision-making, 
communicating and other vital 
qualifications necessary to the 
business world and modern life 
in general, are most often 
handled the best by people who 
have taken courses dealing with 
humans and their relationships, 
their thought processes and 
persons who have attempted to 
understand human behavior. 

The humanities have tradi- 
tionally been recognized as a 
study for personal growth. And 
for a good reason. “People are 
best served by a very broad 
education with a greater depth 


of understanding in certain 
areas,” informed Jewett. He 
believes that every student 
should have a broad educational 
core, including the humanities, 
math and science courses. 

“I think it (the humanistic 
atmosphere) at UVM is good and 
I think it needs to improve; you 
can always have improvement.” 
contended Jewett. Jewett and 
his associates in the Arts and 
Sciences have been working on a 
category in new distribution 
requirements that specifically 
addresses an increase in humanis- 
tic courses, That new curriculum 
was approved last week. 


He does not feel that 
humanities at UVM have fallen 
behind in the marathon with 
career-oriented courses, the rea- 
son being, informed Jewett, 
“The students who chose to 
come to UVM are biased 


towards a liberal education.” 
There is a large contrast between 
UVM and most public and 
private institutions. Jewett said 
that when he speaks of an 
increasing enrollment in UVM’s 
language and philosophy 
courses, with persons belong- 
ing to other institutions, “they 
find it hard to believe.” 

UVM’s bias is not held by 
the society at large, however, as 
Jewett revealed, “Society values 
practical values much higher 
than the life of the mind.” Many 
people fear training in the 
humanities added Jewett, 
because they “don’t have an 
immediate application outside of 
the academic world.” 


eath of Liberal Arts ? 


“flaky,” noted Stefanik. 


Disagreeing with society 
Stefanik continued, “People 
become more interesting, when 
they are knowledgeable in more 
than one area,” said Stefanik. 

Stefanik explains why it was 
necessary for him to have 
studied the humanities, “we 
would have come out only half 
human if we studied only 
theology.” 

UVM English professor Neil 
Heims holds a different reason 
for studying the humanities, 
“It’s an expression of the 
relation one has to the world in 
which one lives.” 

Stefanik believes that educa- 
tors can enliven the -humanistic 
atmosphere by “being true 
humanists themselves.” | He 
offered an example, “‘a persgn 
who teaches geology should 
know more than just geology, in 
order to relate his course with 


Jewett said that the impor- What else is going on in the 
tance of a liberal education, in world.” 
society’s eyes, is cyclical. He Heims took a somewhat 
explained that everyone was more radical stance. He feels 
career-oriented in the mid- that to improve the humanities 
forties. “In the late fifties and Wwe should “get rid of organiza- 


Al Stefanik, one of two too tender for a tough world. It 
Campus Ministers for Coopera- 1S 4 systematic concise attempt 
tive Christian Ministry at UVM, t© put into practice the best we 
himself an Episcopalian priest, is know about the nature of 
not as optimistic as Jewett. human beings and how they 
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Society views liberal arts as learn. e 


80's Attitude 


By Tory Deitle 
S ince the 50’s, the values and preferences of college stu- 


dents have shifted because of social pressures, world 
events, and continuing changes in the American way of 
life. Surveys and studies have illustrated trends of conservatism in 
the 1950’s, radicalism in the sixties and the “‘me-ism” in the 
seventies. Eighties students show a combination of these trends. 
Studies done on American college students, such as the 
Annual Freshman Survey sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, show shifts in student views over the past thirty years. 
The early 1950’s found college students to be conventional in 
attitudes and behavior, and privatistic. Student radicalism in all 
aspects peaked during the late 1960’s. The seventies found 
student demands for personal freedoms rising rapidly. Almost 
paradoxically, there was a continued conservatism in political and 
economic attitudes, combined with a liberalizing of attitudes 
about sexuality, drug use, and life styles, 
During the late 70’s the Freshman Survey found that stu- 
dents were more concerned about financial well-being, personal 


gratification, personal freedoms, a care-free and relaxed life style, 
sensuous enjoyments and were more business-oriented. At the 
same time students’ concern for developing a meaningful philoso- 
phy of life, keeping informed about political affairs and solving 
social problems had decreased. Students had lost faith in tradi- 
tional American institutions and there was a trend toward voca- 
tionalism in college work. 

In 1979, it appeared that college students were “me- 
oriented,” competitive, and extremely interested in material 
success. Presently, when one compares a student of 1979 to one 
of today, value changes are already emerging, 

The vocationalism of college students, though, is still very 
apparent, as is the liberal outlook on life styles, sexuality, and 
drug use. The competitive drive and personal ambition fuels the 
eighties student. However, the tunnel vision of the seventies 
student is quickly disappearing. Eye-opening issues such as the 
nuclear threat and environmental deterioration have had a power- 
ful effect upon students, This phenomenon can be seen here at 
UVM by overwhelming interest in speakers such as James Watt, 
Dr. Helen Caldicott, Jerry Stacey and Vadim I, Kuznetsov. This 
expanded awareness has helped pull students out of a myopic 
world. Many students still seek financial success, but are also 
awakening to a world that is striving for more than the pleasures 
of here and now. 

The eighties, so far, have not allowed students to sink into a 
solely sensuous and self-indulging life style. Students are moving 
towards a recognition of issues and hopefully will strive in the 
future toward more social responsibility, and awareness of more 
than the idol of self. 


freshmen today are less inter- 
ested in becoming teachers than 
at any time in the last 17 years.” 
The article stressed that shifting 
career patterns similar to this 
one of the early 1980’s, reflect 
values among students and dif- 
fering beliefs in society as a 


By Scott Stevens 

he college graduate of 
the 1960’s looked for- 
ward to securing a job in 
the career of their choice, many 
edging towards a career in educa- 
tion. The college graduate of the 
1980’s can look forward to a 
tight job market, 
students edging toward careers 
in business. The elementary and 
secondary schools in the 80’s, 
however, can not look forward 
to a vast number of qualified 
college graduates opting to teach 
in their classrooms. 


Larry Simmons, Director of 
Career Development, has a clear 
vantage point through which he 
can review the paths students 
have chosen during the 1970’s 
and now in the 1980’s. Asa part 
of the Career Development Pro- 
gram, Simmons has been aware 


What does the average fresh- 
man want to do upon graduating 
from college? Most do not know 
for sure, Yet many people are 
in asking questions 
such as these in an attempt to 
find how career trends change 
over the years, Consequently, 
extensive surveys and reports by 
different groups help to evaluate 
career patterns on a national 
level. One such report written by 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion at UCLA was discussed in a 
recent New York Times article, 


entering and leaving UVM. He 
too sees the direct correspon- 
dence between what historically 
is taking place in society as a 
leading indicator for the direc- 
tion individuals take following 


Since the 1960’s every stu- 
dent has experienced a tighter 
job market, said Simmons. Prior 
to this time, however, not only 
was the door wide open for 
educationally oriented careers, 
but employers in a 


John Decker 


Where Do! Go F rom Here? 


general belief among these same 
employers was that if “you 


graduated with a liberal arts - 
background, you had your act. 


togetiier.”” Thus, one only 
needed to “‘fine tune” different 
skills and successfully complete 
specialized training programs 
before entering certain fields, 
Unfortunately, this favorable 
outlook on specialized training 
programs diminished with the 
economic dive of 1969, forcing 
training programs to become 
obsolete and hiring practices to 
be curtained, Only recently has 
the reemergence of training 
programs and their proliferation 
out of major cities taken place, 
During this time period of 
the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, 
the N-w York Times suggests 
the* attitudes among students 
were vastly different from what 
they are today, The Times 
asserts that “altruistic goals” 


were embraced by college fresh- 
men who were concerned with 
issues such as Vietnam and civil 
rights, Attitudes toward business 
were largely negative as students 


cont page 14 


By Tom Cronin 
s college in the 80’s really the happiest time of our lives? 
For years we have listened to our parents tell us this is so, 
but current statistics seem to contradict this nostalgic 
belief. 


Suicide continues to be one of the major causes of death 
among young adults in the United States, and the incidence of it 
is rising. According to Richard B. Does of Counseling and Testing, 
suicide is the sixth leading cause of death among blacks and the 
second for whites, with the leading causes being homocide for 
blacks and auto accidents for whites. Does theorizes that this 
discrepancy between the two groups is due to the fact that 
| blacks seem to direct their anger outward towards other people 
while whites seem to focus their frustrations inward. All totalled, 
about 5,000 students kill themselves each year and another 
400,000 try, comprising approximately 32 percent of all college 
student deaths, 

But these statistics may be highly underestimated because 
suicides are often not recognized or reported as such. One cate- 
gory of unrecognized suicide is called sub-intentional suicide. 
Does states that a sub-intentional suicide occurs when “‘a person 
does not consciously kill themselves but takes unnecessary and 
extraordinary chances that may result in death.” Many people 
who die in one-car accidents under ideal driving conditions 
fall into this category, and are not usually reported as suicidal 
deaths. 


1 type of blow to their self-esteem, either through loss or humilia- 
| tion that leads indirectly to the belief that life is not worth living. 


student Political 
Potential 


By Joshua Prince 
S tudents and politics have long been volatile mixtures in 


American universities. The 1960’s, especially, were times 

of high student participation in politics due mostly to the 
explosiveness of such issues as the Vietnam War, civil rights, and 
changing cultural mores. But after the lull in political enthusiasm 
displayed by the “me generation” students of the 1970’s, the 
1980’s are revealing a renewal in interest, perhaps stronger than 
that of the sixties, in the world of politics. 

Eric Schwarz, National Coordinator of Students for Hart, 
feels that the issues of the 80’s are the key element in increasing 
student participation. Commented Schwarz, “The nuclear freeze 
issues, and the perceived attack on student aid by the Reagan 
Administration will make it much more likely that students will 
participate in the 1984 election.” In concurrence with his predic- 
ted trend, over 100 Students for Hart organizations have formed 
across the country in the last two months alone. 

A similar indication of refired enthusiasm appears closer to 
home. In the last mayoral election, nearly 40 students worked 
for the Students for Sanders Committee. The group’s head, 
Barbara Prine, feels that political participation is on the increase 
locally, ““because the current administration has put a great deal 
of effort into expressing their interest in student participation.” 
Prine also foresees an increase in local political interest around 
the nation, because ‘“‘students don’t feel as effective on the na- 
tional level, so they turn to the grass roots level.”’ 

For most students, though, political participation and inter- 
est are focused most highly on campus. In the last Student 
Association election, 36 percent of the UVM student population 
voted, and last year there was a high 41 percent turnout. Dave 
Spector, S.A. President, remembers days of far less interest. “In 
my freshman year, we had a 30 percent turnout, and in the 80- 
81 election we had a low of 20 percent.” Spector, however, sees 
on-campus voting less of an issue-oriented phenomenon and more 
of a contest of candidates. “I wouldn’t necessarily call it a 
popularity contest, but it’s voting for a person, not issues. It’s 
a people-oriented thing.” Still, he projects an elevation in student 
political activism, citing statistics such as the 120 students who 
ran for S.A. Senate this year, 

With the presidential elections only 20 months away, student 


Some Feel Death Is The Answer 


7 Students In The 80's Students In The 80's Students In T4g0’sStudents In The 80's Students In The 80's Students In The 80's 


Emotional stress such as this could be the match that lights 
the time-bomb off in a student’s head, relieving them of the 
building pressures of college life. Students are thrust into a 
foreign, unstructured social and academic life and are forced to 
make decisions that will affect the rest of their lives. Couple this 
with the lack of experience and the intensity of emotions that 
students are subjected to, and the fuse is lit. 


All too often, alcohol plays an important role in the act of 
suicide. The last two students who committed suicide at UVM 
were found with large amounts of alcohol in their bloodstreams. 
Does suggests that alcohol intensifies despair and clouds the 
judgment of the suicide victim, leading them to take drastic 
actions which they might not have taken, had they not been 
drinking. 


But there is a way to decrease the suicide rate. More often 
than not, the person contemplating killing themselves gives 
advance indication of their intentions. These signals may come in 
the form of social isolation or a radical change in behavior. Many 
times the person will also make remarks about the “hopelessness 
of it all” or the fact that life is just not worth living. In any event, 
the warning signals are there and indicate that the time has come 


for some outside help. 


In the Burlington area there are several places to go for the 
person who is concerned about suicidal symptoms in themselves 
or in other people. Aside from UVM’s own Counseling and 
Testing, there are many community services. The Burlington 


have helped many individuals 
continue to do so in the future. 


By Sophy Chaffee 


} hat in God’s name are 
" you wearing the mini- 
i skirt for? Don’t you 


know that they went out with 
the sixties? What are those little 
munchkin boots, those five holes 
in your ears, and what is the 
meaning of that button? Certain- 
ly your leopard mini and zebra 
tights Clash, but why advertise it 
ona button?” 

That was the reaction of my 
Great Aunt Isabel to my newly 
purchased Easter outfit. My 
mother’s reaction was_ this: 
“Isabel, dear, my daughter’s 
punk now. It’s her new phase. I 
remember when she was just 
plain old preppy.” 

I responded with classic, 
child-like hautiness, “I am not 
punk mother; I am New Wave.” 

The above “‘true”’ incident is 
just one example of the ongoing 
confusion over what is “‘punk”’ 
and what is “new wave.” Is a 
“punk” someone who rips the 
cow hide for their mini off the 
cow with their teeth? Is a “new 
waver’ someone who buys their 
purple cellophane mini at Fior- 
rucci’s? If so, then I guess a 
“Val” is anyone who buys their 
mini at the mall, or should I say 
the Glamoramma. 


According to a punk friend 
of mine, Machetti Mike, punk 
gave birth to New Wave, but it 
was an unwanted pregnancy. 
Hard-core punkers complain of 
the commercialization of such 
groups as the Clash and the 
Police. It appears that once a 
punk group has “made it,”’ they 
become new wave and hence an 
unwanted child. Maybe that’s 
the definition. If the average 
teenager has heard of the group 
— then they are new wave. 
Otherwise, they’re punk, or else 
the nam? of a dead animal or 
some -scure left-wing political 
f 4 Lape y 
Well, I have cleared up the 
differences between punk and 
new wave music and fashions, 
but what differentiates the pun- 
ker from the new waver? 

Mr. Webster tells me that a 
punk is (1) a young inexperi- 
enced man, (2).a ruffian or petty 


in a time of desperation, and will 


gangster, (3) a dry, spongy 
substance prepared from fungi 
which is used to ignite fireworks. 
And you thought if you dyed 
your hair and got a mohawk 
you’d be a cool punk. You never 
thought you’d have to light 
yourself on fire. Well, then, | 
guess you’re new wave. 

We all know what “new” 
means, but maybe there’s some 
confusion over ‘“‘wave.’’ I again 
quote Mr. Webster, who was 
neither punky or funky, though 
he may have been a junkie. A 
wave, it appears, is multi-defini- 
tional: (1) a moving swell of 
water, (2) a shape having exces- 
sive curves, (3) a surge of sensa- 
tion or emotion (oo-la-la) and 
‘ast but not least, (4) an undula- 
ting or jagged line constituting a 
graphic representation of action. 
I’m not sure where those defini- 
tions leave us, but they all seem 
pretty wild. I wonder if Marilyn 
Monroe would have been a new 
waver were she alive today. She 
undulated, surged, and certainly 


“ec 


had excessive curves. 

Well, that clears it all up. 
Except for one group, The Val. 
Where does that bitchen’ chick 
fit in? Well, on the cool—not 
cool scale, the Val registers a hot 
200 degrees according to both 
the punker and new waver. 
That’s right, the bitchen’ babe is 
not cool, much to her dismay. 
You know, I once heard a Val 
say, “You know, like, I think 
that the Police are, like, the 
most tubular punk band ever.” 


(So, if you thought the Police 
were punk, then you’re a Val. So 
collect 500 dollars and go to the 
mall.) 

I mean how can the Police 
be tubular? Mr. Webster, no his 
name was not Sean, says that 
tubular means of, or made with 
tubes. The only tubes on a 
policeman are on his motor- 
cycle. And if you think that the 
Tubes are punk, then listen to 
their music. They’re about as 
punk as Reo Speedwagon. Like 
awesome, yeh. 

All this talk of punk, pop 
and putrid music only makes me 
think about the upcoming Grate- 
ful Dead concert. Now that’s 
some good 80’s music. 
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What more could we offer than complete 
printing and copy services? A lot more, for 
sorisraes our new Color Special! Just listen 


pete tees s ese 


Traveling to Europe? 


I’m speedy, 
Travel Eurail 


I’m more than that...” 


For any order you 
place before noon on 
Wednesday we'll print 
it for you in the color 
of the week at noextra 
charge. That’s right! 
And we’re featuring a 
different color at each 
of our conveniently 
located centers. Just 
give us acall at 
658-1717 or 864-9202 
to find out our colors 
of the week or come in 
and see us at 
174 College Street, 
Burlington or 
1 Executive Drive (Off 
Patchen Road directly 
behind the South 
Burlington Post 
Office). Pick up and 
delivery available. 
“T’m quick, I’m 
speedy, I’m more than 
that, I’m the Heritage 
Copy, Copy Cat!”’ 
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envisioned a military and indus- 
trial link, formed to “screw” 
everyone. These many factors 
combined with a tight economy 
closed the door for students who 
wished to enter the business 
field and illuminated a feeling of 
distrust in educational institu- 
tions all over America. 

Now, attitudes toward busj- 
ness in comparison to other 
fields is no “better or worse,” 
said Simmons. Students who 
wish to pursue a career in 
business believe “I can be what I 
want to be and not be formed 
into something I don’t want to 
be.” This sense of individual 
identity is still important if one 
values the role of being a needed 
contributor in business. Sim- 
mons thinks that this attitude of 
the late 70’s and early 80’s is 
being accommodated by busi- 
nesses and the needs of employ- 
ees are satisfied. 

As a result, the New York 
Times shows that recently 
‘“‘business has shown the sharpest 
rise of ll,” with students 
moving towards careers that 
offer better salaries. Simmons 
supports this view, yet sees the 
shift partly because of the new 
and exciting advances in techno- 
logy. The storm created by 
breakthroughs in the computer 
industries typifies society’s 
desire to be involved with 
professions that include the 
ambiance of technological 
change, thus reflecting the sharp 
increase in fields such as engi- 
neering. Clarkson College is a 
perfect example of an institution 
preparing students for a new age. 
At Clarkson every student must 
own a personal computer when 
enrolling freshman year. This 
philosophy. is. ong of “cutting 


_| the edge rather than catching | 
“ap” on. the. futufe’ needs of 
students. The school’s firm con- 


victions in technological prepara- 
tion, of course, must have some 
impact on the directions stu- 
dents choose. 

The New York Times 
alludes to a “grim outlook’”’ for 
the education field because of 
the recent decline in teachers 
stating, “It appears that we are 
headed for a crisis not only in 
quantity but also in the quality 
of persons who want to teach in 
our elementary and secondary 
schools,” Surely low rewards 
and the undesirable role of 
disciplinarian has discouraged 
many from entering the educa- 
tion field recently, not to 
mention the ever present pres- 
sures put on educators by 
parents. Changing values and a 
less altruistic attitude among 
society perhaps contribute to 
this decline. But Simmons main- 
tains that these career trends are 
always shifting, and that a 
cyclical pattern occurs when 
there is a shortage in one field, 
while another field experiences a 
surplus of candidates. He 
believes that eventually the 
pattern towards business- 
oriented careers will shift and 
graduating students will again 
return to teaching as a profes- 
sion. Society can have a great 
deal of technological growth, 
but must also “look for human- 
istic personal growth as well.” @ 
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By Sigrid Mendel 


A commons reaction 


out that she objects 


organization?” 


somewhat ambivalent 


to their future. 
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ith the political turbu- 
lence of the sixties, the 
egotism of the seventies’ 
me generation, and the vocation- 
alism of the eighties, there are 
many mixed feelings at UVM 
about fraternities and sororities, 


many is: “lI don’t need that to 
make friends.’*’ Other students 
see a lack of school spirit here 
and feel that the Greek system 
supplements the social life and 
adds a sense of community. 

Beth H., a UVM junior, feels 
that, ““We lack unity and motiva- 
tion in sports so we look for it in 
other outlets.” But she did point 


selectivity of the Greeks. ‘‘Who 
are they to say I can’t join an 


Some students also attest 
that “people our age need peer 
support,” but they object to the 
exclusiveness of Greek houses. 
Kelly S. objects to the homo- 
geneity of the system. 
perpetuates the same type of 
people; they are inbred. I’m glad 
it’s not a Southern school where 
it is the whole basis of the social 
life.” Despite these mixed and 


ments, UVM does have a popular 
and a thriving Greek system. 
There are students who feel that 
being a Greek adds a great deal 
to their college experience and 


The Greek system here is. 
composed of six sororities and 
14 fraternities, with approxi- 
mately 15 percent of the student 
body involved. This fall alone 
nearly 250 men and women 
became involved with the Greek 
system at UVM. These numbers 
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Are We in for a Greek Peak? 


indicate a significant increase in 
Greek participation over the past 
ten years. Clark Amadon, an 
Admissions officer and a UVM 
alumnus, said that in 1973, 
when he was an undergraduate, 
the Greeks were “‘virtually non- 
existent.” 

Keith Miser, Dean of Stu- 
dents, came to UVM in 1975. At 
that time he felt UVM’s Greek 
system was “at the bottom.” 
The system was extremely weak, 
with only about 400 students 
participating. Miser added that 
the university had thought about 
doing away with the system 
here, but his outlook was 
different. Miser felt that if there 
were 400 students involved, then 
the university should keep the 
system alive. He believed in the 
“obligation of the university to 
lend help, support and advice,” 

The history of the Greeks at 
UVM parallels national trends. 
In the 1800’s, days of infancy 
for American higher education, 
students with common interests, 
backgrounds and majors congre- 
gated, and these groups later 
became the basis for Greek 
houses, UVM’s oldest fraternity, 
Lambda Iota, was founded in 
1836. 

The Greek system, both 
nationally and locally, was 
strong during the early 1900s. 
During World War II, however, 
there was a significant decline in 
participation, for obvious rea- 
sons. After the war, there was, 
again, an increase in college 
students and a large resurgence 
of interest and _ participation 
among the Greeks. Many Greek 


‘traditions come out of this 


1950’s “Golden Era,” as Dean 
Miser terms it. During the 


akeinel 


1950’s, the Greek system puses which never had Kake- 
reflected many of the values of | walk.” 

the period. Groups at that time Beginning in the mid-70s, 
tended to be very discriminatory many Greek systems began to 
and the national charters of rebuild. Vietnam was over and 
many Greek houses specifically there was more interest in social 
forbade minority or Jewish groups again. Racism issues in ted in Fun Runs for the Heart 
members, There were also exten- national charters were revised, Association and Alpha Gamma 
sive personal background checks family checks were discontinued Rho’s Greek Blood Drive for 
on the families of prospective and _ selection of members the Red Cross. Panhell, the 
members. The Greek houses became based more on common governing body of the sororities, 
were looking for the “‘right fami- values and interests. Since 1975, has sold daffodils for the Cancer 
lies,’’ high socioeconomic levels the Greek system at UVM has _ Society and has donated $150 to 
and college educated parents. been growing and improving. the Ronald McDonald House to 
The Greeks at this time tended There is a strong tie between the be started in Burlington. 

to be the all white elite of most Greeks and the administration. 

campuses. But this changed Todd Yankee, President of the 

during the late 60’s and early Interfraternity Council, said, | Brown and Davis are opti- 
70’s. At this time, on campuses ‘We have the support of the mistic about the future of our 
around the country, students UVM administration. We are Greek system. They feel that the 
were rebelling against authority. working together, not fighting number of participants will con- 
The rich, white, elite Greek each other.” Today there is a tinue to increase in the future. 
houses exemplified all of the relatively strong and active Greek houses can offer a variety 
values which were being so’ Greek population at UVM. Pat of things to people, friendship, 
widely rejected, namely those of Brown, Director of Student affiliation, and leadership posi- 
“the establishment” and “the Activities, sees the Greek system tions. Many negative stereotypes 
system.” Students felt that these as another student organization. are perpetuated but they can be 
values and ideals were ridiculous. “If students want to join, we ‘overcome by the Greeks making 
While many of their friends were should support them. It is an people more aware of many of 
being killed in Vietnam, Greek important option to have.” their positive aspects and by 
membership plummeted. Many Rick Davis, Greek Affairs others not making harsh judg- 
houses across the country closed Coordinator, and Todd Yankee ments without first-hand experi- 
down. Others became run down both feel that Greeks can offer a ence. 

and delapidated. A lot of the great deal to the individual. But 

tradition and excitement was both also pointed out that Students see good points 
gone. Houses were no longer existing stereotypes turn many _ such as closeness and friendship, 
selective about members, and people off. Rick Davis stated but they also see bad points, 
other houses became divided by that “the image of anelite group _ namely selectivity and exclusive-. 
differences between members on of students encouraging irre- ness. The Greek system at UVM 
issues such as drugs. Many UVM _ sponsible behavior among its is growing and has come a long 
alumni blame the demise of our ranks is often the perception way in the past 13 years. But as 
Greek system during this period many have of fraternities and Dean Miser and Pat Brown both 
on the discontinuation of Kake-  gororities.” Many of us are noted, the Greeks do not control 
walk, due to its racist nature. familiar with this image and it is this campus as they do at many 
Kakewalk had heavy Greek perpetuated in different ways. smaller schools. UVM has a good 
participation and it was a To a large degree, the Greeks Student Association, a good 
favorite annual event. Dean themselves do not do enough to Residence Hall system and many 
Miser points out that “Greeks overcome this, but they also feel clubs and organizations available 
declined on many other cam- that the local press is somewhat to students. 


unfair and harsh in its digging 
for bad points and overlooking 
the good. Greeks do other things 
besides party; they are often 
involved in philanthropic activi- 
ties. Many houses have participa- 


Slide presentation Thursday 
April 14, 7:30 p.m. Fireplace 
Lounge L/L Center. 
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AROUND THE WORLD FALL 1983 
(SEPT.14 - DEC.23) FROM SEATTLE — 
JAPAN, KOREA, TAIWAN, HONG KONG, 
INDONESIA, SRI LANKA, INDIA, ISRAEL 
OR TURKEY, EGYPT, GREECE, SPAIN, 
RETURNING TO FT. LAUDERDALE. 


FINANCIAL AID IS AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh Semester at Sea offers students a superior fall semester 
academic program and supporting field experiences. 


More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from University of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts, 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available 
Participation is open to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester at Sea ad- 


mits students without regard to color, race, or creed, The SS. Universe is fully air conditioned, 18,00 tons, 
registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free 
(800) 854-0195 (in California call (714) 771-6590). 
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The Allen Ginsberg Show 


By Gordon H. Jones 

Many of those who packed Ira Allen 
Chapel to see poet Allen Ginsberg and 
friends perform their music and poetry 
were probably wondering after the first 
few selections just what they’d gotten 
themselves into. Smiling Ginsberg, bald- 
ing, bearded, paunchy sat on_ stage 
singing off-key lyrics while wildly bounc- 
ing his knees to the rhythm of his hand- 
pumped lap organ. His companion and 
fellow poet Peter Orlovsky flanked Gins- 
berg, singing harmony, yodeling, and 
adding weird hand motions to the visual 
effect. Steve Taylor picked the acoustic 
guitar and completed the three-way 
harmony, his singing and playing skills 
buoying the trio’s sound. One of the first 
numbers was the instrumental “Do the 
Meditation (Rock),” which sounded 
suspiciously like “I Fought the Law” in 
the first verse. But these rock-poetic 
send-ups were only early warm-ups. Gins- 
berg quickly moved onto the spoken 
Srieronium~ Ode... a= “Howl! for. the 
Eighties, and more poems spoken or set 
to music more in the classical or blues 
genre. 

Bernard Sanders introduced Gins- 
berg, who’d dropped in on the mayor 
earlier in the day. The poet remarked that 
in his years of reading, he’d never been 
introduced before by a mayor, but was 
pleased by the innovation, remarking on 
the intelligence of Burlington voters for 
electing a leader such as Sanders. 

Earlier that afternoon, Ginsberg had 
been the guest of UVM’s English Depart- 
, 


Will Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt 
Bugs Seigel and Buddha 
all lose their shirts at Las 
_ Vegas? 


ment, which with the Burlington Dhar- 
madhato, a Buddhist Meditation Center, 
co-sponsored the reading. Addressing 
students and faculty in John Dewey 
Lounge, the 56-year-old poet traced the 
evolution of 20th Century American 
m poetry as it started with Ezra Pound, 
William Carlos Williams and Marion 
Moore at the turn of the century. Gins- 
berg explained that until these poets 
broke tradition all poetry was stiff and 
structured, dominated by formal English 
school of verse. 


Reading from the works of Williams, 
Ginsberg stressed the sincerity and clarity 
of his fellow New Jersian’s poetry. WCW 
and his literary circle were among the 
first to write their poems while trying to 
jmitate the rhythms and vocabulary of 
normal spoken speech. Ginsberg then 
went on to read from the writings of his 
own friends and contemporaries, includ- 
ing Gary Snyder, Robert Creeley and 
Gregory Courso. 

It is following this style of conversa- 
tional speech in his writing that makes 
Ginsberg’s poetry so suited to public 
reading. He uses the stage as a politician 
or a preacher would, alternately shouting, 
whispering, pleading or cajoling with his 
audience. He has a message to be heard, 
raising his fist in the air to make a point, 
At the age of 29 Ginsberg was reading his 
classic “Howl” in small clubs in San 


16 


Chris Gee 


Which country 1s real, mine or the teacher’s? 
Going back and forth I cross the Canada border, 


unguarded, 


guilty, smuggling 10,000 dots. 


Francisco, being vocally urged on by a 
wine-drinking Jack Kerouac and his other 
friends. “‘Plutonian Ode,” the title piece 
of the book which last year earned the 
L.A. Times Book Award, was read 
Tuesday night in the same manner as 
“Howl,” with anger and _ self-righteous- 
ness, an oratorial retort to nuclear 
foolishness. “I yell thru) Washington, 
South Carolina, Colorado, Texas, lowa, 
New Mexico, where nuclear reactors 
create a new Thing under the Sun, 
where Rockwell war-plants fabricate this 
death stuff trigger in nitrogen baths, 
Hanger-Silas Mason assembles the terri- 
fied weapon secret by ten thousands, and 
where Manzano Mountain boasts-to store 


its dreadful decay through two hundred 
forty millenia while our Galaxy spirals 
around its nebulous core...’” These words 


‘echoed through the cavernous chapel, a 


rolling thunder of damnation. 

From “Plutonium Ode’ Ginsberg 
next read from a series of poems written 
before and after his father’s, Louis Gins- 
berg, death. Collectively, “Don’t Grow 
Old”’ dealt with the underlying sadness of 
watching and caring for a terminally ill 
parent, but any pathos was off-set by the 
poet’s clear-visioned honesty in recording 


the life still in his father and the irony of 


the old man’s burial in the midst of 
industrialized Northern New Jersey, With 


a musical rendering of William Blake’s 
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“My Pretty Rose Tree” the trio broke for 
intermission. 

Guitarist and poet Steve Taylor 
opened the second half of the evening 
with a pair of his own songs. Next Peter 
Orlovsky read some of his own works. 
Orlovsky has been Ginsberg’s companion 
and fellow globetrotter for close to thirty 
years. In Kerouac’s Desolation Angels and 
Book of Dreams he’s known as Simon 
Darlovsky. (Ginsberg has appeared in 
more of Kerouac’s works than any other 
individual with the exception of the 
author himself. He’s Carlo Marx in On the 
Road and is presented as Irwin Gardin, 
Adam Moorad, Alvah Goldbook or Leon 
Levinsky in other of his friend’s writings.) 

If Ginsberg is the quinessential beat 
poet, then Orlovsky surely is one of 
America’s foremost off-beat poets. Wear- 
ing suit and tie, robins’-egg blue trousers, 
tortoise shell glasses with his mid-back 
graying hair set in a pony-tail, the 49- 
year-old man had sat passive, distant 
through the early proceedings, removed 
except for his occasional harmonies, 
yodels or hand motions. He seemed to 
pay more attention to the tea and incense 
on stage than the poetry. But when 

Orlovsky pulled out his banjo and began 
sing-songing verses about dildos, tofu and 
sea-kelp, interjecting falsetto, cartoon 
voiced lines in the song, he grabbed the 
audience’s attention. His poetry dealt 
with subjects such as the old man who 
died in the theatre while watching Four-D 
Man, and its impression on the boys 


sitting nearby (That was a real movie) or 
wanna 


Cursed tragic kids rock- 
ing 1n a railcar 

Arm the Cornwall 

Coastline, Luck to your 
dancing revolution! 


a meditation on how NYC’s volumin- 
ous’ waste output could be utilized to 
fertilize upstate New York’s poor soil 
(They do it in China.) Or what happened 
when an innocent traveler asked an Arab 


hotel clerk why his countrymen hate the 
Jews, 

When Orlovsky finished, Ginsberg 
resumed the floor and sang a song about 
world power domination entitled “The 
Big Fish Eats the Little Fish,” with an 
oft-repeated refrain “Hypocrisy is the 
key to self-fulfilling prophecy.’ More 
short poems followed until Ginsberg read 
his “Birdbrain,”’ sort of his “Sympathy 
for the Devil,” where all of humanity’s 
atrocities are blamed on the birdbrain in 
us all. 

Ginsberg closed the evening with two 
more Blake poems set to music, “The 
Tiger” and “‘The Nurse’s Song,” the latter 
having a_ sing-along chorus that the 


- audience softly joined in on. Because of 


the sponsorship by the Dharmadhatu, 
Ginsberg worked more of his meditative- 
oriented work into the program, fore- 
going ‘“‘America’’ and his new  punk- 
poetry that he had read at other sites in 
Vermont during his week-long stay here. 
But his recurring thematic concerns of 
nuclear control and political oppression 
were well received by the Burlington 
audience, who gave the revolutionary 
poet and his accompanists a standing 
ovation at night’s end, 
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By Dan Williams 

The Academy Awards are a 
curious phenomenon. Since the 
ceremony’s inception in 1927, 
the members of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences have gathered annually 
to honor the best efforts of the 
American film industry. In 
theory, at least. 

While respected by both 
critics and the movie-going pub- 
lic in the early days, the Oscars 
have reflected less and _ less 
credibility in recent years. 
Bravura performances by actors 
like Robert DeNiro and Al 
Pacino have lost out to senti- 
mental favorites like Jack Lem- 
mon and Art Carney. Out- 
standing actresses like Liv UIl- 
man have repeatedly come up 
empty-handed while mediocre 
talents like Sally Field have 
taken the statuette home. At the 
same time, obscure, non-com- 
mercial films like Chariots of 
Fire have occasionally knocked 
off more heavily-hyped compe- 
tition. Consequently, picking 
this year’s Oscars is a_ task 
roughly equivalent to  handi- 
capping horses. In order to make 
an accurate prediction, you have 
to forget reviews and personal 
opinions, and concentrate on the 
most probable (if not plausible) 
nominees. 


Since no one outside of the 
immediate industry really cares 
about minor awards like cos- 
tume design and editing, I have 
limited my forecast to the major 
categories of Acting and Produc- 
tion. Unlike the relatively weak 
field that has characterized the 
last few contests, the nominated 
films are all good this year, 
making the selection process a 
frustrating ordeal. 
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The categories of Best Sup- 
porting Actor and Actress have 
been largely reduced to a con- 
solation prize over the last 
decade. With an increasing num- 
ber of films being dominated by 
major stars, less emphasis has 
been placed on strong support- 
ing roles, As a result, the award 
has been used as a vehicle to 
honor aging stars. Such veterans 
as Sir John Gielgud, Ingrid 
Bergman, George Burns, and Lee 
Grant have copped the prize in 
the last ten years, all with 
adequate but unremarkable per- 
formances, 


This trend may well be 
reversed concerning this year’s 
supporting actors. Although 
Robert Preston (Victor/Victoria) 
and James Mason (The Verdict) 
are old-guard Hollywood types 
who have yet to win in their 
lengthy careers, they face serious 
competition that will undoubt- 
edly put a damper on the 
Academy’s. sentimentality, Louis 
Gossett, Jr. delivered a com- 
manding (no pun_ intended) 
performance in An Officer and a 
Gentleman, and newcomer John 
Lithgow brought freshness to a 
difficult role in The World 


According to Garp. While I- 


personally favor Lithgow’s por- 
trayal of Roberta Muldoon, I 
doubt the traditionally conserva- 
tive Academy will be taken in by 
this transexual role. That leaves 
Gossett. As the hard-assed Sgt. 
Foley, his unflinching perfor- 
mance brought vitality and 
raucous humor to an otherwise 
forgettable film. 

The Supporting Actress 
category is more likely to reflect 
favoritism. Kim Stanley’s  per- 
formance in Frances outshone 


ef 
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everything except Jessica Lange. 
Glenn Close (Garp) was hilarious 
as ‘The Sexual Suspect” Jenny 
Fields. My fave was Teri Garr’s 
sensitive portrayal as Dustin 
Hoffman’s maligned girlfriend in 
Tootsie. However, common 
sense seems to indicate that 
Lange will pull it off as Hoff- 
man’s object of lust in that same 
film! Jessica deserves it. While 
this performance is not nearly as 
good as her work in Frances, it is 
unlikely she will win over a 
certain demure blonde for Best 
Actress honors. While Lange’s 
Tootsie. performance isn’t great 
by any means, it’s a safe bet 
she'll win in compensation for 
failing to capture the more 
prestigious award. 


OK, Best Actress. 

If you haven’t seen Sophie’s 
Choice, you should make plans 
to, if only to catch Meryl 
Streep’s performance. As a tor- 
mented Auschwitz survivor she 
delivered her best performance 
to date, which is no small thing 
considering her work in The 
Deer Hunter and Kramer vs. 
Kramer, Streep’s winsome ele- 
gance, accurately rendered 
Polish accent and interplay with 
the dynamic Kevin Kline add up 
to one of the most intense 
and satisfying performances in 
recent years. Debra Winger (An 
Officer and a Gentleman) is out 
of her league here. Julie And- 
rews (Victor/Victoria) has 
already received her token 
Oscar, and I doubt the Academy 
has forgiven her for the much- 
ballyhooed nude scene in last 
year’s S.O.B. As good as Lange 
and Sissy Spacek (Missing) are in 
their respective roles, they sim- 
ply don’t stack up to Streep’s 
multi-layered performance, 
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Meryl by a mile. 

The year’s strongest compe- 
tition exists in the category of 
Best- Actor. Three of the 
nominees already have Oscars on 
their mantlepieces. One _ has 
never won despite a solid body 
of work. The final nominee was 
remarkable in a debut perfor- 
mance. Any one of the five! 
could win, and I’d have no 
complaint. 

Nevertheless, I think it’s 
safe to rule out Jack Lemmon 
(Missing) and Peter O’Toole (My 
Favorite Year). Lemmon _ has 
won on two previous occasions, 
once deservedly (Mr. Roberts) 
and once questionably (Save the 
Tiger). Although his perfor- 
mance as John Shea’s father was 
his best in years, it is unlikely 
the Academy will grant him the 
Triple. Crown considering the | 
rest of the field. O’Toole was 
wonderful in My Favorite Year. 
He carried off the role of 
drunken actor Alan Swann with 
great panache; a truly inspired 
comic performance. However, 
very few people saw the film. 
With the media hype surrounding 
the rest of the nominees, it 
stands to reason O’Toole’s effort 
will be overlooked. Dustin Hoff-| 
man has a rep for knocking the } 
Oscars, and he won a scant four 
years ago. While few who saw 
Tootsie will dispute the brilli- 
ance of his performance, it 
doesn’t compare with that of 
Ben Kingsley and it doesn’t 
carry the sentimental value of 
Paul Newman, the heavily- 
favored front runners, 

Kingsley isn’t playing 
Gandhi in the film of the same 
name. He is Gandhi. 

If the Academy distributed 
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Boredom 


Spring Break, Starring Steve 
Bassett, Corinne Alphen, David 
Knell, Richard B. Schull. Screen- 
play by David Smilow. Directed 
by Sean H. Cunningham. A 
Columbia Pictures release. 


By Dan Williams 

Pity the poor Vermonter. 
While many of my friends made 
the trek to Ft. Lauderdale this 
past break, I once again found 
myself sitting around at home. 
For three years I’ve heard the 
stories. Lurid tales of abandon 
on the beach are repeated ad 
nauseum, The Button’s legen- 
dary Erotic Banana Eating con- 


test is recounted in great detail. I 
burn. with envy. The farthest 
South I have ever travelled has 
been Washington, D.C., and I’ve 
never gotten a decent tan before 
mid-July. For those of us too 
broke to head to Florida*during 
vacations, Columbia Pictures 
have released a schlocky beach 
epic entitled Spring Break. While 
not likely to win any awards 
outside of Sneak Previews’ “Dog 
of the Week,” the film gives the 
uninitiated a good picture of the 
sun ’n sand n° surf n” sex that 
attract more than 250,000 stu- 
dents each year. 

Spring Break accurately 
captures. the frenzy, of Ft. 
Lauderdale during peak period. 
For 90 minutes, the screen is 
alive with collegiate hedonism. 
Wet T-Shirt contests. Marathon 
drinking games. The grueling 
belly-flop competition. Lots of 
scantily clad co-eds. Unfor- 
tunately, these events are about 
all the film offers. If your. 
criteria for selecting a movie 
includes believable characters, an 
intelligent script, or a fresh 
approach, you’d have better luck 
catching a re-run of Beach 
Blanket Bingo. 

Spring Break revolves 
around the efforts of four young 
men in getting § drunk/laid/ 
arrested during a week’s stay at 
the Strip’s Breeze and Seas 
Motel. O. T. (Steve Bassett) and 
Stu (Paul Land) are your basic 
beefcake types out for a few 
days respite from the jobs we are 
led to believe they hold. Nelson 
(David Knell) and Adam (Perry 
Lang) are a pair of whining 
preppies with fantasies of Mak- 
ing Out Big Time. Through a 
fou-up in room reservations, the 
four are thrown in with each 
other, making for one of the 
most unlikely living arrange- 
ments since Jack Lemmon 
roomed with Walter Matthaw in 
The Odd Couple. 

Trouble soon brews in Sun- 
tanland. A’ shady businessman 
named Ernest Dalby (overplayed 
by Donald Symington) is run- 
ning for the U.S. Senate, pre- 
sumably on the Abscam ticket, 
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He also happens to be Nelson’s 
father, and is a mite outraged 
when the boy skedaddles off to 
Lauderdale without his permis- 
sion. Fearful that his son’s 
deviant behavior will hurt his 
campaign chances, Dalby dis- 
patches a pair of ClA-visaged 
lackeys to hunt down the merry 
prankster. Several breath-taking 
chases, a few illicit trysts with 
nubile lasses, and a number’ 
of visits to the lobby later, the 
film concludes with everybody 
partyin’ and Nelson reconciled 
with his old man. 

It is difficult to seriously 
criticize exploitation movies, 


The sensitive performances, well- 
honed script. and_ directorial 
style one would normally look 
for are virtually non-existent in 
this kind of film. Spring Break 
looks like it’ was shot on super- 
eight and developed at the 
nearest Fotomat. The acting 
never. progresses beyond the 
Frankie and Annette school of 
“Surfs Up!’” mannerisms. The 
script is a hodgepodge of numb- 
ing platitudes like “It’s time for 
a..beer and a hard-on.” Yet it 
would be easy to overlook these 
low-budget conventions if the 
film succeeded in its ostensible 
purpose: making the audience 
laugh. 

Spring Break is billed as a 
comedy, but you would never 
know it from the audience’s 
reaction. During scenes obvious- 
ly designed to produce chuckles 
like Nelson’s fumbling attempts — 
to buy some marijuana and a 
pool-side showdown with 
Dalby’s henchmen, the theatre 
was so quiet you could hear an 
M&M crunch. Director Sean 
(Last House on the Left) Cun- 
ningham attempts to circumvent 
the film’s stale humor by throw- 
ing in occasional scenes of 
soft-core sex. It is clear that this 
gratuitous nudity was utilized as 
a means to divert the audience’s 
attention from a patently un- 
funny premise. 

Nevertheless, I’m sure 
Spring Break will be a monster 
hit. Its narrative mindless, its 
dialogue crude, the film will 
undoubtedly appeal to the same 
audience that made such dubi- 
ous efforts as Friday the 13th 
(also directed by Cunningham) 
and The Class of 1984 financial 
successes. As exploitation 
movies go, Spring Break is 
neither as funny as Porky's or as 
interesting as the underrated 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High. 
While there is a certain escapist 
quality to a film set primarily on 
the beach at Ft. Lauderdale, 
Spring Break amounts to little 
more than free p.r. for the 
Button, The Candy Store, and 
all commercial airline flights 
heading South come vacation. 
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Oscar Time, Thank You 


the Oscars in objective, impartial 
fashion, Kingsley would take the 
award with little dispute. How- 
Paul Newman (The Ver- 
dict) is overdue for his share of 


bers. 


the limelight. The Verdict is Old 


Blue Eyes’ fifth nomination, as 
well as his best performance 
since The Sting. As Henry Fonda 
(last year’s 
Nicholson (0-4 until Cuckoo’s 
Nest) can well attest, 
demy dislikes repeatedly ignor- 
ing well-established stars. Kings- 


ley 


deserves the Oscar this year, but 
if Academy logic runs true to 
form, Newman will take it, 


And now the one you’ve 
been waiting for. The award you 


_ 12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 7:00, 9:20 
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Verdict was 


winner) or Jack or six other 
the Aca- 
room. drama. 
hardly Oscar 


the one down. 


actor who most 


berg and the 


been 


“EUPHORIC. 
SO GOOD IT’S 
THRILLING. 


Comedy, tragedy, vaudeville, melodrama — they're 
all here, and inseparable. So robust that even its 
most tragic moments.can be dizzyingly comic. 

The movie is not like anything else. It may be close 
to the rank of Jean Renoir's Eafflingly beautiful 


‘Grand Illusion’: —Pauline Kael. New Yorker Magazine 


“AMARVEL.” 


—David Ansen, Newsweek 


“A MAGNIFICENT FILM.” 


—David Denby, New York Magazine 


“ke ke & &. AN ARTISTIC 
MASTERPIECE.” 


Joseph Gelmis, Newsday 


Th Ic Night of the 
She 10 ting Stars ' 


y PAOLO & on Fe TAVIANI 


Copynght © 1982 United Artists Classics All nights Reserved 


Artists Classics 


United 
12:00, 2:00, 4:00, 6:45, 9:10 
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2 College St Bur rlingtor 84 


““SMITHEREENS’ 
DELIGHTS ME... 


often unexpectedly sweet, often 
very funny and sometimes both 
at the same time...a most 
engaging movie’ 


Vincent Canby, New York Times 
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wake up tor atter dozing during the 
the elaborate production num- 
The ugly statue that can 
add up to 20 million to a film’s 
receipts. Best Picture. 


I don’t understand how The 
nominated over 
Sophie’s Choice, Diner, or five 
Although 
stylish and well-acted, The Ver- 
dict is basically a boring court- 


I'd like to send a 
sympathy card to Steven Spiel- 
makers of £.T. 
Rarely has a film delighted so 
many people. Rarely has a film 
exploited 
Despite glowing reviews from 


crassly. 


stodgiest critics and an 
estimated 343 (Whew!) million 
in the till, £.7. will fare no 
better than the whiz kid’s Jaws, 
Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind or Raiders of the Lost Ark. 
The proliferation of E.T. toys, 
lunchboxes, and (I’m serious) 
underwear may have something 
to do with it. 


Critically speaking, Costa- 

‘*Gravas’ Missing should be a 

but contender. A_ riveting thriller 
That’s about an American writer’s 


disappearance in a politically 
turbulent South American coun- 
try (Chile, maybe?), Missing is a 
controversial, stimulating piece 
of work. However, Oscars and 
politics rarely mix. Since the 
U.S. government refused to 


IT’S TIME TO FEEL GOOD AGAIN. 


Prices are double. 

Your love life's in trouble. 
The car won't start. 

Your boss has no heart. 
The door squeaks. 

The roof leaks. 

Your stereo just 

went mono. 


All you need 
is a little Max Dugan. 
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cooperate with the film-makers 
in divulging the true situation in 
Chile, it is doubtful the Aca- 
demy will recognize Missing for 
the powerful film it is, 

This leaves only Tootsie and 
Gandhi for the Best Picture of 
1982. Both films have received 
considerable critical acclaim, 
Both feature outstanding screen- 
plays and stellar casts, Other- 
wise, they couldn’t be more 
different. While Tootsie is a light 
farce that would have been 
called ‘“‘a screwball comedy” 
thirty years ago, Gandhi is an 
ambitious, expensive project 
that seeks not only to entertain, 
but inspire the audience. Both 
films have their faults, Tootsie is 
a bit implausible in places, and 
Gandhi attempts to take on too 
much in parts, resulting in an 
exhaustive if not wholly focused 
portrait of the Mahatma, 

And the envelope please... 
Gandhi. Pure and simple. The 


crucial difference is that Tootsie 
is a “fun” film, while Gandhi is 
an “important” film. While 
Tootsie had its share of produc- 
tion problems (several screen- 
writers, Hoffman’s ego) they 
were negligible compared to the 
pitfalls involved in the making of 
Gandhi. Director Ricl.uiu Atten- 
borough devoted 20 years of his 
life and a whopping 22 million 
dollars in bringing his vision 
to the screen. Gandhi isn’t a 
perfect film, or quite as monu- 
mental as it aspires to be. 
However, unlike the wave of 
special effects movies and lame 
sequels that deluged the screens 
this year, it’s a serious film, and 
should be judged as such, Unless 


the selection committee teli| 
asleep during its 3-hour-plus 
running time, Gandhi should 


have little difficulty capturing 
the Oscar. Hopefully, there may 
be one in store for Ben Kingsley 
as well. 


ACADEMY 
AWARD 
NOMINATIONS 


ciudig BEST PICTURE 


Golden Globe Awards 


including 


Best Director | Richard Attenborough 
Best Actor / Ben Kingsley 


“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance 


in screen history. 


“The movie of the 
year. No person who 
cares about what 
greatness the movie 
screen is capable of 
should miss it.” 

Rex Reed. NEW YORK POST 


“*Gandhi’ is with- 
out question one of 
the year’s major 
films. A film of rare 
beauty, excellence, and 
antelisrence 


Wilham W 
SYNDIC. ATED C OLUMNIST 


Jack Kroll. NEWSWEEK 


“One of the great 


If you see no other film 
this year, do see 
“Gandhi!” Judith Cnst 
SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 
““Gandhi' is 
a monumental 
achievement.” 
Bruce Williamson. PLAYBOY 


“Ben Kingsley is 
nothing short of 
astonishing as 
Gandhi.” 

Richard Schickel, TIME. 
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His triumph changed the world forever. 
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Through Saturday, April 9 
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WASN'T THAT A TIME 
at 12:00, 3:45, 7:30 
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ALICE'S RESTAURANT 
at 1:40, 5:20, 9:10 


April 10-12, Sunday through Tuesday 

Double Feature 

VICTOR, VICTORIA, at 12:30, 4:25, 8:30 
and 

PENNIES FROM HEAVEN at 2:20, 6:15 
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Double Feature oe 
CHAN IS MISSING 
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BEST ACTRESS 
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FILM NOTES 


THE NIGHT OF THE 
3H . ar 
In Italy it is said that every 


shooting star fulfills a wish. 


This film fulfills every 
wish for a masterpiece 
about the search for free- 
dom and survival from 
Italy's greatest con- 
temporary directors. 


ery! Streep delivers a 
fine performance in this 
brilliant and faithful adap- 
tation of William Styron's 
award-winning novel. 


New York filmmaker Susan 
Seidelman’s stunning por- 
trait of the world of New 
Wave music that has been 
the movie rage of New 
York and Europe. 


MAX DUGAN RETURNS 
The best Neil Simon in 
years is this charming tale 
of a poor schoolteacher/ 
widowed mother into whose 
life comes a shining white 
knight of a suitor and black 
sheep of a father to provide 
her with every luxury 
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Cats Return from 
Trip;Open Tues. 


By Gordon H. Jones 


The Catamounts surfaced 
from Gutterson Fieldhouse to 
win their first game of the 


season, a 12-1 thrashing of SMU 
that was stopped because of a 
ten-run rule after five innings of 


play. But the rest of their 
perennial opening road _ trip 
wasn’t as successful, the Ver- 


mont squad returning to Bur- 
lington with a 2-6-2 record. The 
other win came against EConn 
while the losses came at the 
hands of SMU, URI, Yale, 
UConn and two to William 
Patterson College. UVM. tied 
Seinna and UConn. 

New coach Mike Stone is 
still ironing out the kinks in his 
young ballclub. Because of the 
poor shape of Centennial Field 
each Spring, the baseball team 
always has to practice on the 
dirt floor of the fieldhouse. The 
day before their first game was 
the first time the players got a 
chance to throw and _ field 
outside. 

“Everyone else we’d played 
had gone South already,” said 
Stone. “Yale had played about 
20- games before they met us.” 
Stone’s team is top-heavy with 
underclassmen. Thirteen fresh- 
men and only three seniors are 
on the roster. Overall the coach 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With LD. 


LUXEMBOURG 


was pleased 
Catamount 


with the 
showing. 


early 
“We 


thought our defense would be k 


our strong point, but we’ve 
looked pretty good offensively. 
It’s just a matter of getting out 


and playing more. I think we’re } 


going to be all right with another 
week of outside practice.” 


Stone attributed the losses }.: 


to a few crucial errors in the 
field, but stressed that the team 
also showed some maturity in 


not giving up. “‘During the trip ; 


we got behind quite a few 


times,” he said, “but we battled ‘ 


back to tie the game up.”’ 

The lineup Stone has settled 
on for now has team captain Ed 
Sheehan once again at shortstop, 
Andy Coursen at third and Brian 
Sanderson at second base, all 
three infielders with experience. 
Andy Barlow will be splitting 
time at first base with pitcher- 
power hitter Ken Trehub. The 
outfield will be patrolled by 
Rich Silva, Mike Stoner and Ted 


Boraski. Speedster Mike Nelson — 


will be the DH and John O’Sulli- 
van will handle the pitchers from 
behind the plate. 

Lettermen Ed Christenson 
and Rick Jablonski will anchor 
the starting rotation with Mike 
Williams and Trehub also being 
used often. Hard-throwing Pav 


864-9535 


TCELANDAIR IS STILL | 
YOUR BEST VALUE 
TO EUROPE 


Super APEX Fares. April 1-April 30, 1983. 7-60 day stay, 14 day advance purchase required. 


ALSO LOW COST SERVICE TO PARIS, FRANKFURT, AMSTERDAM AND 
NICE. AND, REMEMBER, ONLY ICELANDAIR FLIES YOU TO THE 
BREATHTAKING BEAUTY OF ICELAND. AND INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 


@ Free deluxe motorcoach from Luxembourg to Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, 
Cologne, Bitburg, Mannheim, Wuppertal and Kehl, Germany. @® Bargain 
car rentals from $99/week in Luxembourg. @ Free wine with dinner, 


cognac after. 


Icelandair to Luxembourg. Luxair connecting service to other destinations. 
(Chicago-Midweek Fare.) Purchase tickets in U.S. All fares subject to change and government 
approval. See your travel agent or call 800/555-1212 for the toll-free Icelandair number in 


your area. 


Ss / 
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CELANDAIR fay 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 


The exhibition season has brought success for the UVM men’s lacrosse team this spring. The 
Cats have won three out of four games. Their victims include Ohio St.,(10-7), Widener 
College(9-3), and Fairfield University(22-4). St. John’s handed the Catamounts(16-6) their sole 
setback of the pre-season, but hopes are running high as Vermont and coach Mike O'Neill open 
the regular season against Si. Michael's on Wednesday. 


LaPierre, John Lockwood and 
Paul Seiden will provide relief. 
Christenson won the opener 
against SMU and picked up the 
win. He also pitched well against 
UConn. Jablonski had a tough 
Outing in the second game, when 
UVM lost to SMU, but rebound- 
ed later in the week to get the 
Cats out of a bases-loaded jam 
against EConn in a relief effort. 
Starters Scott Lutz and Greg 
Picker each ran into brick walls 
when Vermont played William 


Patterson. Seiden started against 
EConn and pitched well accord- 
ing to Stone, and he also pitched 
in relief against URI. Williams 
pitched nine great innings 
against UConn. 

In the field, Coursen has 
been hitting the ball hard early, 
as has O’Sullivan. O’Sullivan has 
also been handling the catching 
duties admirably, throwing out 
five of the seven runners who 
have tried to steal on him. 
Sanderson has been having prob- 


lems at the plate, but his coach 
expects he’ll be coming around 
soon. Stoner has a cannon of an 
arm in right field and his hitting 
has. been improving steadily. 
Silva has already begun to take 
aim at the ball, with his hitting 
picking up towards the end of 
the road trip when he began to 
play the outfield regularly. 
Pitcher Trehub hit two homers 


continued on next page 


Trek bicycles. A tradition of 
American craftsmanship Is built 
into every frame. Each one 
precision engineered with 
double butted tubing. Trek 
bicycles for 1983, exclusively 
from the Ski Rack. Now as 
low as $300. 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 . Phone 658-3313 
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on the road, giving Vermont a 
double-edged weapon in the 
lineup. 

The key to UVM’s success 
this season will be Sheehan, a 
player who stepped into the 
lineup as a frosh because of his 
defensive ability and has come 
out ripping the ball in the early 
going, clicking along at a .400 


pace. Described by Stone as “a 
_ real fireplug, a good hustler, a 


heads up player,” Sheehan is 
also off to a running start, 
having stolen nine bases on ten 
attempts. 


“I like to run,” assertea 
Stone. “You’ve got to choose 
the times correctly, try to go 
when the opposing team is 
throwing off-speed pitches, 
breaking pitches, change-ups. We 
have some team speed, not a lot, 
but we’ve got good technique.” 

Stone predicts Yale, UConn 
and of course Maine, will be the 
top Division I opponents on 
UVM’s schedule. The coach 
figures the other playoff spot is 
still up for grabs and Vermont 
has as good a shot at it as 
anyone, despite its slow start. 


Profiling Coach Stone 


The seniors on last year’s 
baseball team were close to Jack 
Leggett, the coach who brought 
UVM from club team status 
back to being Division I conten- 
ders in his, and_ their, four-year 
stay. When the season ended 
Leggett announced that he 
would be leaving the program to 
assume another position at Wes- 
tern Carolina. 

The 1983 Vermont club will 
be guided by a new young 
coach, Mike Stone. Stone caught 
for four years in the Chicago 
Cubs’ and St. Louis Cardinals’ 
minor league chains, playing 
along the way with future world 
champions Tommy Herr and 
Ken Oberkfell, among others. 
Upon leaving pro ball Stone 
went back to school, choosing to 
attend UMass, where he helped 
Coach Dick Berquist instruct 
that school’s ballplayers. Stone 
also played football during his 
~ stay in Amherst. 

Now, after a year of student 
teaching and one season coach- 


. ing at Mount Hermon in North- 


field, Mass., the 27-year-old 
Connecticut native will assume 


YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


the heim of a young Catamount 
baseball team. Stone credits 
Berquist’s recommendation with 
helping him secure the UVM job. 

The new coach will be 
trying to overcome the obstacles 
of baseball in Burlington, where 
the Spring comes late and wet 
and the budget doesn’t rank as a 
high priority in the Athletic 
Department. Stone will have to 
find a way for his program to 
stay competitive in recruiting, 
his. school offers no baseball 
scholarships. (“It’s a nice area, a 
good school with past [baseball] 
success: we push those things.’’) 

With only three seniors on 
his team Stone will be working 
with and shaping a relatively 
unexperienced set of players. 
“They’re receptive to my way of 
doing things,” he said, “we’ve 
worked out the transition from 
last year’s coaching staff and 
team.” 

Once again Vermont will be 
launching a young squad with a 
fresh young coach, and hope- 
fully once again a successful 
season is On the horizon. 

—Gordon Jones 
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Williston Rd., South Burlington 
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Prepare For: Sune 2O, 1983 


“NO HERPES” 
Today's New Sex Symbol 


A tasteful approach to a 
distasteful dilemma. 11/2” two-color 
button for you or a friend. $2. ea., 
3/$5. postpaid. THE KNOW GROUP 
Call Days Evenings & Weekends Box 789, Huntington, N.Y. 11743 

CLASSES STARTING 
. IN BURLINGTON 
APRIL 24. 
CALL BOSTON 
Educational Center COLLECT FOR 
TEST PREPARATION DETAILS: (617) 482-7420 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
For Information About Other Centers In More Than 115 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


Go to sea 
and earn credit 
this Fall. 


Sail the Caribbean and Atlantic on an 
85 foot schooner for 8 weeks as part 
of Southampton College's 1983 SEA- 
mester™ program. 

Study the coast line, barrier 
and coral reefs, marine life and more. 
Visit major seaports and points of 
interest. Take up to 16 undergrad- 
uate credits. Courses include: 
eCoastal Ecology 
eichthyology 
¢Oceanographic Techniques 
Biological Survey of the Atlantic 
and Caribbean Coast 
independent studies also available 

Applications are now available 
for Fall 1983 cruise. 

For more information, contact: 
SEAmester™ 
Office of Continuing Education 


Southampton College 


of L.1.U. 
Southampton, NY 11968 


or Call: (516) 
283-4000 


ext. 117 
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Wards 
PO Box 
348 
Burlington, VI 05402 


GIANT SPRING SALE 


Save Big On Spring Items Throughout The Store! 


LADIES’ 


LADIES’ OSHKOSH JUNIORS 

TWILL SLACKS. ........c.-e.ccceeeece NOW 20% OFF ......REG. 18.95 
LADIES’ OXFORD CLOTH BLOUSES ..... NOW 25% OFF......REG. 15.95 
LADIES’ WRANGLER SKIRTS 20% off..NOW 17.56......... REG. 21.95 
LADY WRANGLER JEANS 25% OFF 

JUNIOR SIZE.............- : spite Pe NOW 18.72.......... REG. 24.95 
LADY WRANGLER SHORT SLEEVE REG. 8.95 
KNIT TOPS 25% OFF ..........-.026- NOW 6.72 to 11.22 10 14.95 


KIRTS 
Oe OFF. aoe EK ec ess NOW 9.72...:....... REG. 12.95 
PUMA “SOFT RIDER” ...........20005 NOW 17.97..........REG. 23.95 
MEN’S 
owe Car’ vie rots Mek NOW 21.72.......... REG. 28.95. 
“INTIMIDATOR”...........-20000- NOW 27.72..........REG. 36.95 
MEN‘S RUGBY SHIRTS ............. NOW 17.97......... «REG. 23.95 
EVE EG. 12.95 
NNO en... WOW972 10 T1122 Ee 
r ENIMS 
MT SHKOSH 25% OFF ........... NOW 13.47.......... REG. 17.95 
OWN DUCK 
CARFENTER PANTS 25% Off ......NOW 20.22.......... REG. 26.95 
WRANGLER SHRINK-T0-FIT 
JEANS 30% OFF...............--- NOW 13.97..........REG. 19.95 
KIDS’ 
i 5% OFF 
SOAME CAT". set EO NOW 13.84...... w+ eeREG, 18.45 
“WICKED”.........000. > TEES as, NOW 20.97..........REG. 27.95 
KIDS’ PAINTER PANTS 
BY OSHKOSH..............000+02.. NOW 25% OFF ...... REG. 10.45 
GIRLS’ OXFORD BLOUSES ............ NOW 9.16...........REG. 11.45 
S’ SPORT SUITS BY CAMPUSPORT 
1005 & BOTTOMS evegsteet pn eae A NOW 25.17.......... REG. 35.95 
PLUS 
TIMBERLAND INSULATED 
00's PUREE Soe) oc sbnavese cee NOW ONLY 44.99 
EST WADERS FOR THE Sale prices 
WHOLE FADIA co ccccsccvseve+o--20% OFF effective threcgh 
Wed., April 13th 
ALL WRANGLER DENIM JEANS ..... NOW 30% OFF 


Essex Shopping Center 
Esseu Jet. 


9-5:30, Mon. & Fri. til 9 


Church Street Marketplace 
Burlington 
9-5:30, Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9 


ELTO 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 
21 


ho FANnNOOM Notes 


Jobs in Education 


If you are interested in a job with the 
public schools or if you are interested in 
the state of public education today, be 
sure to attend the panel discussion, 
“What Superintendents Look for When 
Hiring New Teachers,” Tuesday, April 12 
at 7:00 p.m. in 216 Living/Learning 
Center. 

A panel of area superintendents will 
discuss the hiring process, what they look 
for in teaching candidates, and the state | 
of education in Vermont. 

Whether you’re interested in teaching 
in Vermont or out-of-state, this panel 
should be worthwhile and provide an 
. excellent opportunity to raise issues and 
have your questions answered. The main 
focus will be jobs in education; the 
atmosphere will be informal. s 


1984 Ariel - Get Involved 


If you are interested in being on the 
1984 Ariel staff, come by the Student 
Activities Office, and pick up an applica- 
tion, or talk to Charlotte Taylor. Previous 
experience is not necessary, just the 
interest and commitment! We _ need: 
photographers, graphic artists, copy wri- 
ters and anything else. 
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Slade Openings 


Slade Hall, the environmental dorm, 
has openings for next fall. 
looking for an alternative living situation | 
involving cooperative living and environ- 
mental awareness, stop by this week and 
pick up an application, or call x4228 for 
more information. 
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Scholarship Available 


High School Seniors, College of 
4 Graduate Students who have an imme- 
diate member of their family (mother, 
father, uncle, aunt, grandmother, grand- 
father, sister or brother) working for a 
New England Newspaper Advertising 


Oe i GI ee i gt et 
~ - —— et em © 
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Executive Association Member News- 
| paper may apply for the NENAEA 
: 1983/84 Scholarship. 

Applications for the Nelson A. 


Demers Scholarship Award are available 
from our Advertising Director. This year’s 
scholarship is for $1,000.00. Deadline for 


bmitting applications is May 15, 1983. 
LS eeepc igs oie 
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If you’re | 


Additional information is available 
trom the Advertising Director or the 
above mentioned, or Louis H. Kuszek, 
Retail Advertising Manager; The Union 
Leader, P.O. Box 780, Manchester, NH 


03105. 
Mime Show 


On Thursday and Friday, April 7, 8, 
at 8:00 p.m. there will be a Mime Show 
by L/LC troupe ‘Silent Company’ in 115 
Commons, Living/Learning Center. Dona- 
tion is $1. 


Wanted: Trek Leaders 


Wanted: students with outdoor skills 
to lead Freshman Trek Groups for the 
Fall °83 semester (August 20-28). For 
applications and/or information, stop by 
the Student Activities Office, second 
floor of Billings Center. Help welcome 
Freshmen to Vermont through a great 
outdoor adventure. 


Sociology Survey 


The Association of Sociology Stu- 
dents is conducting an important survey 


concerning the sexual harassment of 
students at UVM. Your participation in 
this study is earnestly encouraged to 
assure an accurate representation . of 
student opinion. The researchers ask that 
anyone receiving a copy of this question- 
naire in the near future should fill it out 
carefully and return it within 5 days. The 
information you provide will be held in 


Ithe strictest confidence; no one will be 


able to associate you with your returned 
questionnaire. Thank you for your 
cooperation, and please remember that 


the success of this valuable study depends | 


upon student participation. 


Women’s Professions 


A significant number of college 
women continue to select careers in the 
field of social work, education, nursing, 
home economics and library science. The 
Conference of Women in Traditional Pro- 
fessions will be held at UVM on Saturday, 
April 9, 1983. Registration begins at 8:30 
a.m. in the Breck Lounge, Rowell Build- 
ing. The morning keynote speaker is Flo- 
rence Howe, Editor of Feminist Press. 
Discussion groups will follow on topics 
of compensation, changing resources, 
work conditions and ethical concerns. 
Student. admission is $5.00, with pre- 
sentation of valid I.D. Call Martha Knight 
or Lee Rathbone-McCuan, x2936 for 
more information. 
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Student Nurse Association 


Nursing Students — come get invol- 
ved in UVM’s Student Nurse Association. 
In April we will be focusing on a booth 
for the Burlington Health Fair April 
22-23, a t-shirt sale, and a raffle (of which 
half of our proceeds will be donated to 
the Ronald McDonald House opening 
soon in Burlington), There are plenty of 
opportunities for everybody to take 
advantage of, so come to our next meet- 
ing — April 20 at 5:00 in 239 Rowell or 
call one of our new officers, Pres. Mary 
Beth Foley, x4091, V.P. Jeanne Choin- 
iere, x3827, Sec. Janet Adams x4222, 
Treas. Jamie Canary x3411, and news- 
letter chairman Kim Jones. x3443 


Discussion on Alcoholism 


“An Evening with Claudia Black,” 
sponsored by Champlain Drug and 
Alcohol Service. Ms. Black is a noted 
author and therapist on children of 
alcoholics. The topic for the evening will 
be “Prevention and Education” with 
opening remarks by Governor Richard 
Snelling. St. Paul’s Cathedral, April 11, 
1983, 7:30-9:00, Open to the public, For 
registration, call 862-5243. 


TTY Number Available 


The University of Vermont now has 
a TTY: number in the Information Office. 
It- is (802) 656-2625. This number is to 
be used only for non-vocal communica- 
tion. If it is necessary for the callers to 
speak with persons in other offices, the 
Information Office will arrange a call- 
back. 

A portable TTY device is located at 
the office of Architectural Barrier Con- 
trol. It may be borrowed for short 
periods, or used at 109 So. Prospect St. 
Contact Marian Bickford, Coordinator, 
for further information: 656-2240, or 
(TTY only) 656-2625. 

A second TTY listing on campus is 
located in the Offices of Specialized 
Student Services, 246 S. Williams, The 
number is 656-3865. 


Franciscan Author to Speak 


“A new perspective on the world in 
which we live” will be the subject of an 
informal discussion group with Brother 
John-Charles, a noted Franciscan author 
and journalist, at the UVM Redstone 
Campus on Sunday night (April 10). 
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Brother John-Charles is an anglican 
friar who formerly was a teacher, priest, 
Assistant Bishop of Adelaide (Australia), 
and Bishop of Polynesia (the South Sea 
Islands). He is currently living and writing 
at the Little Portion Monastery on Long 
Island. 

Everyone is welcome to attend this | 

gathering, which begins at 7:30 p.m. , 
Sunday in the lobby of Christ Church i. 
Presbyterian on the Redstone campus. 
Refreshments and fellowship will follow. 
The visit of Brother John-Charles is being 
sponsored by the Eplscopalian campus 
ministry. For more information, please 
call 656-3882. 


Downhill Ski Class Refunds 


The refunds for Downhill Ski classes 
will be available at the Cashier’s Office, 
220 Waterman, after Spring Recess. The 
refunds may be picked up between April 
4 — May 31. No refunds will be issued 
after May 31, 1983. 


Prelaw Colloquium 


A colloquium for prelaw students 
will be held on Saturday, April 9 from 
10:00 a.m. to 12:00 in Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman Building. The Public Education 
Committee of the Vermont Bar Associa- 
tion, Billings Barristers, Prelaw Club and 
the Center for Career Development will 
host the event for the purpose of provid- 
ing career information to area college 
students who are interested in learning 
about the various areas of practice, 
within the legal profession. 


ASME Student Elections 


American Society of © Mechanical 
Engineers/Student Chapter elects 1983- 
84 officers. Chairperson Deborah 
Choiniere; Vice-Chairperson Diane 
Bernard; Treasurer Lynn Halpin; 
Secretary — Richard Bernard. 


Jump Rope for Heart 


April 17, UVM students, faculty and 
staff at the University of Vermont will 
jump rope to raise funds as part of the 
national Jump Rope for Heart for the 
benefit of the American Heart Associa- 
tion. 

The special event is sponsored by the 
American Alliance for Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation and Dance, as well 
as University Health Services at the 


FOR SALE 


1975 VW Rabbit: Good condition, 


ow mileage, AM/FM radio, good 
ires, new exhaust system, $1600 or 
t offer. Call 863-1415 after Spm. 


peat 


71981 Yamaha X5400 Special. 
Beautiful condition. Only 2000 
jles. Lots of extras. Must sell! Call 
862-3994 or 388-2936 weekends. 


SS 
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Moving Sale: Frigidare frost free 
refrigerator/freezer: 18 cu. feet, 
Deluxe model. Full size bed: One 
year old, asking $200, frame includ- 
ed. Also Queen size sofa bed and 
Y or. Must be sold by April 20th. 


AQ 


7 Pioneer turntable, model PL-55D, 
_ with hinged dust cover and anti- 
7 skate control. Cartridge included! 
y old for $250 new, has less than 5 
hours use. Must sell, can’t use two 
ound systems in the same 
“household. $150. Call between 6 and 
10 pm, and ask for Bob, 893-7036. 


‘oul Weather Shells. Tops and 
ants, 100 percent waterproof. 10 
7 colors, all sizes, pullover $18.95, 
 bloussant $19.95, pants $18.95. Call 
Frank, 656-2516, 321 Davis Hall. 
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. Drafting Table with parallel liner, Will Type and/or edit manuscripts. 


Overseas Jobs - Summer/year round. 


Be 
$100. Barrecrafter locking ski rack. 20 years experience. MA in English. = Europe, S. America, Australia, Asia LOST/ FOUND 
: Size 9 Nordica ski boots. Call 4-7 pm Call 862-4175. : a fields. Bi en Ae pee ce : 
658-1521. ghtseeing. Free info, write X = : f 
: Put Your Work to Work For You. | 52-Vt, Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. | Found: Turquoise pendant 7 
DO Wayler Sailboard Promotion: Superb Color Portfolio slide presentation. gecko P : 
y boards for novice to racer. 5 models From $35. Shutterbug 862-8826. = ; 
| from $695 - $995. 30,000 sold in two penne ce Key aes apartments, | 
gy i ; z utilites included (heat, electricity, = 
@ years. Accessories at wholesale Headshots - Portfolio photos, loca _s 
y prices. Call Sailsports, 862-1567. tion or studio - Professional hi- snow & garbage removal), free park- MISCELLANEOUS 
A quality B&W or color. Reasonable ing, full kitchen, fireplace, coin-op = 
Z SERVICES e rates / satisfaction guarenteed. Shut- washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C Grateful Dead Tickets Wanted: 
y ER A . terbug 862-8826. ski trails, and acres of recreational =. Vacationing NYC fans will buy one, § 
y - rig . field. Fort Ethan Allen Housing, | two, three, or four tickets at a © 
y Summer Field Courses for credit in _ Do you eat and deliberately vomit UVM. 9 months lease payable by . reasonable price. Call person to per- © 
__ Alaska, Newfoundland, Labrador ~ afterwards? UVM Psychology semester, including transportation t0 — on collect, Daytime: Carl © 
y and Wolcott, Vt. Offered by the Department Research Study is offer- and from campus. Call 656-3228. 201-992-0387, Evenings: & 
y Center for Northern Studies. ing free treatment for Bulmia Ner- - 212-988-1965. 
7 Representatives on campus Monday vosa. Call Karen Fondacaro, : \ 
7 April ll, at 4 pm in Aiken Center, | 656.2680, confidential. HOUSING Dead Heads - Wanted: two tickets i 
y room 105. If unable to attend, write , for 4/13/83 UVM. Will buy or trade 
y or all Gail, CNS, Wolcott, Vt 05680, Z HELP WANTED 3 for tapes or other Dead tickets. Call 
7 888-4331. @ Subleting your place? Three people ~— Ken collect:(603) 224-8384 after 6 
Y} want house or Apt. for summer. Ap- © pm. 
7 Professional Typist specializing in / Summer Camp Counselors. Over- — prox. 5/28 - 8/21 in Burlington or | 
y : | ~ If you have $160 and a way to get to 
7, student papers. Call 863-5616,after- 7% night girls camp in N.Y.’s Adiron- Shelburne. Please Write or phone by = 4 YOU Rave and 4 way togs kh 
Z noons or evenings. y) dack Mtns. has openings for 4/29. Pete Knight, 250 Seely St. < New York, you can be in era 
y , counselors, instructors in tennis, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218, (212) the day after tomorrow “a 
7 Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- waterfront (WSI, sailing, skiing, small 438-5405 after 6 pm or weekends. ae a By details, call: 
7 perience, Free copy editing, every ~ crafts) athletics, gymnastics, . oe weer ‘ 
Z page guaranteed perfect! Term — arts/crafts,, pioneering, music, Ghadios Boauiltl, way skate aale . 
7 Pa ers, Manuscripts, Theses, | photography, drama, dance, com: et int x 
G *aP ; furnished, Available from May 1Sto © PERSONALS 
% Resumes, Cor- ~% puter, R.N., general counselors. In- ae 
7, Medical, Legal, Resumes, i : < 
yj ¥ ,  »D September 15. Responsible, quiet © 
7 respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret ~ formation available in Placement Of 91 af ‘ 
Y . % fice. or write: Andrew Rosen, Point adult only. Call 863-6491 after6pm. © 
y Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, % : rite: sen, ‘ Wombat - I won the bet... DINNER: 
/ 864-7600. / O’Pines Camp, 221 Harvard Ave., TIME!! Luv. Lc. 
© Swarthmore, PA 19081. . 
; ii 
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SPORTS 


Hampshire 3:30 


WORKSHOP 


THURS 4/7 \{ FRI 4/8 


LECTURE 


Softball ~ Gt Keene Stole, (2 |] UVM Medieval Club sponsors 
games peel special lecture with Dr. Skip 
Women's Lacrosse - at New Dickerson, 104 Old Mill. 7:00 


UVM cpt of Nursing sponsors 
one-Gay workshop. What Do I Do 
Until The pba Comes, held 
at Econo Lodge. Williston Rd., For 
more info. call Janet Brown 
656-2544 


MEETING 


Christian Fellowship Meeting, 2 
Pomeroy Hall 6:3¢ 

IRA Council Meeting, } 

ing Hall 7:30 


JON SCS 


Sigma Phi sx 


S25 4 * 
235 Marsh 


Frat House, 
6, 8, 10 & 


ife Science 


MUSIC 


Wheel Drive, 


in (@/@)@ y nN SUI or me 


ist Chance. FREE 


FILM U VM String Quartet, Resi 4 Hal 
t Music Bldg. 8:00 

. Folk Music, Nischt Geferlach, ot the 

SA Films presents, The Buddy Holly Welcome Table, College St Con 


Story, 5106 f 5e! 7-9:30 & 12 gregational Church. 8 ale 


CAREER CORNER 


Interviewing Opportunities with Employers 
All Majors - State Farm Insurance Co. is interested in hiring graduates who 
wish to become involved in a two-year management training program with the 
prospect of eventually becoming self-employed, i.e. building your own local in- 
surance agency. All interested seniors must submit their resumes to the Career 
Development Office by Friday, April 8. Interviews will be conducted the 
following week. 


Physical Therapy Majors - The North Country Rehabilitation Ctr. (a skilled 
nursing home in Franconia, N.H.) is looking for a registered Physical Therapist 
to work on a full-time basis. All interested candidates must sign up at the 
Career Development Office by Monday, April 18. 


Agronomy, Aminal Science or Business Majors with Agricultural Background 
-North Country Harvestor, Inc. in Middlebury, VT is seeking to hire graduates 
for sales positions. Please submit your resume to the Career Development Of- 
fice by Thursday, April 14. Interviews will be conducted the following week. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Seniors wishing to interview with the University of Rhode Island’s Graduate 
Program must SIGN UP at the Center for Career Development by Friday, 
April 8. Additional information is available at the Center. 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Staff. See 
below for further details. 


Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 

Sat. 4/9 10 am-noon Prelaw Colloquium (Vt. lawyers 
Memorial 
Lounge discuss their different prac- 


Waterman Bldg. tices & lives in the profession) 

2-4 pm,CCD “How to Interview” 

7 pm, 216 Panel - What Superintendents look 
Living/Learning for When Hiring New Teachers 
3-5 pm, CCD ~—“How to Prepare a Resume” 


PHINNY THE MCAT IS 


( ( 
SATURDAY! \S IT? THE BOCK. 


OUR LIVES ARE ON THE LINE! THIS 


CALENDAR 


SAT 4/9 


WORKSHOP 


Two-day workshop for adult 
children of alcoholics, held at St 
Michael's Collec 1e 
call David Li 


For more info 


nders at 655-2000 


FILM 


IR Mar Raiders of the Lost Ark, 
x Mars te 


be 30 or i 


SUN 4/10 


SPORTS 


Softball v. BRIDGEPORT, (2 games). 
|,00. 
Women’s Lacrosse v. COLGATE. 
2,00; 


cience. 2:30. 7 


MON 4/11 


SEMINAR 


Zoology Seminar, Dr. Philip Kitcher, 
Species, Marsh Life Science. 4:10 


MEETING 


Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel! 
6:00 


SPEAKER 


Undergraduate Business Society 


sponscrs. speaker, Living/Learn- 
ing. Fireplace Lounge. 7:00 


TUES 4/12 


MEETING 


Meeting of VI Children’s 
Magazine, 304 Lafayette. 5:30 
SA Senate Meeting, open. to 


public, Billings Marsh. Lounge 
6:00 
Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen Chapel 
6:00 


Meeting of Rising Sun Coalition, 
Fireplace Lounge, Living/Learn 
ing. 7:30 


SPORTS 


Baseball v, DARTMOUTH. 2:00. 
Women’s Lacrosee Vv. CLARKSON. 


3:30, 
Men’s Tennis v. MIDDLEBURY, 4:00. 


< 


/L DON'T HAVE ENOUGH TIME TO Go 
THROUGH ALL OF THIS STUFF AND 
REMEMBER ALL THIS MESS!! AND 
WHY ARE YOU READING NEWSWEEK 
AT A CRUCIAL TIME LUKE THIS 2!! 


MEETING 
Band Rehearsal, !ra Allen Chape! 
2-00 

Meeting of UVM Medieval Club, 
104 Old Mill. 7-00 


SPORTS 


MEETING 


Band Rehearsal, Ira Allen © 
2-00 


FILM 


SA Films tC reese nits 
Loved Me, BIO6 Angell. 7 & ‘ 


hapel 


WED 4/13 


WORKSHOP 


Childhood Development Center 
sponsors, Communication Between 
Parents and Children, at Liv- 
ing/Learning. for info. call 
656-4050 or 899-3267 


From the Artist's Viewpoint: Aurora 


Chabot, ceramicist, Fleming 
Museum. 10:00 


SPORTS 


Men’s Lacrosse at Clarkson. 3:00. 


LECTURE 


Botany Seminar, Dr. Les Hickey, 
Vegetation and Climates of the High 
Arctic, 105 Marsh Life Science 
4.10 


FILM 


SA Free Film, Clockwork Orange, 8\\\ 
ings North Lounge. 8:00 


MUSIC 


SA Concerts presents The Grateful 
Dead, Patrick Gym. 8:00 

Gordon Bok, well-known folk musi 
cian from Maine, at the College 
St. Congregational Church, spon 
sored by Champlain Folklore Co 
oo. 8:00 


The K ee 


BECAUSE T'VE BEEN STUDYING FoR 
THE MCAT FoR THE PAST THREE YEARS. 
I SHOULD THINK T'D BE READY Now... 


Men's Tennis v. ALBANY STATE. 


1:00. } 
Baseball at Boston College (2 
games). 1:00 

Men's Lacrosse at Plymouth State 
2:00 


U0: 


THURS 4/14 


SPORTS 


Baseball at Holy Cross, (2 games) 
00 

Women’s Lacrosse v. CASTLETON. 
3:30, 


MEETING 


Meeting of Christian Fellowship, 
301 Pomeroy Hall, 6:30 


LECTURE 


From Emancipation to Zionism in 
Modern Jewish History, ~rofessor 
Lloyd P. Gartner, Tel Aviv University 
Memorial Lounge, 7:30 


Through April 21, Ellen Foscue 
Johnson, Paltinumand Palladium 
Prints, The Gallery - Living/Learn- 
ING , 


Through April 22, Aurore Chabot, 
ceramic and drawing, Francis Col- 
burn Gallery 


Through April 30, Literary 
References to Wine, Bailey/Howe, 
Special Collections 

Drawings By Denis Versweyveld, 
Church St Center 


church 
WEEKLY SERVICES 


ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays 6:30 pm 
Christ Church Presbyterian 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
The Rev. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 
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A Real Change of Pace!!!" 
Jim Ramsden 


Campus Movie Critic and Regular Beer Drinker 


GGT.FRIENDLY 


and his LABATT’S 50 sure quenched my thirst for someth 
really different!!!” 


Peaches Iannelli 
Communications Major and Beer Fanatic 


‘YOU CHANGED ME 


for a minute there, Sgt. Friendly!!!” 
Rich Raymond 
Pre-med Student and Everyday Beer Enthusiast 


Brought to you EXCLUSIVELY by Labatt’s — Canada’s leading 
name in beer and proud brewers of the smoothest change of pace 
from everyday beer that America’s 

likely to taste!!! 


ing 
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Courtesy Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design: Jease Metcalf Fund and Walter Kimball Fund 
Artist: Thomas Eakins 
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DATE: Satu rdey, April 1é 
ce M PAS) *Resistratian 


From, 100 AM: until 12:50 PM. 
Race bern at 1:00 PM. 


PLACE: Letrick Gym-~ 


NaSiuM Parkins lot, UVM. 


DIVISIONS: 


Mens A tace, ~ 2Dmiles 


Open Brace ~ 17 miles 
\VWomens ce v 17miles 


FOR MORE. INFORMATION: 
call Scott 656-4270, Christy am 6589317 
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BY ALEX NEMEROV 

TAMPA — I was born just before Astro Turf. Like 
Ultraman and Cocoa Krispies, we were both pro- 
ducts of the 60s. When I was about six, and Turf was 
about three, I began watching the event for which he 
had been invented. 

Baseball's symbols were impersonal: assembly- 
line, 50,000-seat stadia, all the same and all affording 
the same distant looks at tiny players; scoreboards, 
measured in stories, that printed all the information 
you cared to know, including your own name if it 
was your birthday, at the touch of some invisible 
computerman’s finger; and, of course, that broad 
carpet of too-green, ersatz grass that went from dead 
center in the outfield to the box seats behind home 
plate, from dugout to dugout, from bullpen to 
bullpen. ; 

But I didn’t care. Or rather didn’t know enough to 
.care. What did I have to favorably compare with the 
smooth concrete, never-take-a-bad-hop experiences 
of my ultimately deprived youth? Nothing. Nothing, 
that is, until last week. 

Emerging from the dugout steps at Al Lang Sta- 
dium in St. Petersburg, I suppose | noticed a lot of 
things. But the first was not, as you might expect, be- 
ing within profanity’s reach of major league ball- 
players. It was what I was stepping on, the grass. The 
way a patch of weeds here or there grew through it. 
The way a bare spot, dark and earthy; appeared at 
intervals. Rick Bosetti, a player with the Oakland A’s, 
once prided himself in having urinated in the outfield 
of all 26 major league ballparks. Well, if Rick trickled 
down on this field, I thought, the grass would grow. It 
was real. 

The day’s game was between the Toronto Blue 
Jays and New York Mets, and | eventually left the 
field, content to watch the game from the stands. 

In the second the Blue Jays scored five times off the 
Mets’ starting pitcher, Ed Lynch, and went on to win, 
6 to 5, thanks to an unearned run in the sixth: Darry] 
Strawberry, the Mets’ outfielder whose swing is as 
sweet as his name, drew the most applause, hitting 
two home runs. But then again, everyone is applaud- 
ed at Al Lang, even the nobodies. No one is booed. 

At times the melodrama on the field was less in- 
teresting than what happened in the stands. Hot dog 
vendor Tom Walton, his. voice more worthy of an 
opera house than a ballpark, emerged in the grand- 
stand during the second inning. Wielding his Cole- 
man full of hot dogs, he boomed out the opening to a 
song from Oklahoma!: “Oh, what a beautiful morn- 
ing, oh, what a beautiful day, I've got a beautiful 
feelin’ everythin’s goin’ my way!” 

Walton's voice was remarkable. Throughout the 
game he could be heard, providing instantaneous 
renditions of “God Bless America,” “Oh, Canada,” 


Hot dog vendor Tom Walton serves up a song. 
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and “Take Me Out to the Ballgame.” The songs were 
served up like the food: fast. 

“Ive been doin’ this 24 years, only nine of ‘em 
down here, of course,” he told me. “This (spring 
training) is only the beginning for me. I'll be goin’ up 
to Shea Stadium and Busch Stadium and Redbird 
Stadium in Louisville for five years each this summer. 

“I used to sing professionally with a group called 
the Chicago Soul Stirrers. That was from about ‘52 to 
‘63. We made an album called All God's Children. 
Still sells today.” 

The next day I was back at Al Lang, looking St. 
Louis Cardinal manager Whitey Herzog in the eye, 
asking him if he had a minute. Herzog turned away, 
bellowing good-naturedly, “Vermont? Why the —— 
should I talk to anyone from Vermont?” I didn’t have 
an answer. But we sat and talked, he profanely but 
kindly. 

wKkekk 

The American flag in center field at Joker Mar- 
chant Stadium in Lakeland, our first stop outside of 
Al Lang and St. Petersburg, flew at _half-mast. 
According to a grounds crew member, Marchant 
himself had passed away the previous Saturday. 
Leaning against the webbed sides of the batting cage 
set up around home plate, Bill Robinson of the Phila- 
delphia Phillies turned to me. “Why is that flag at half- 
mast? It’s right in the hitter’s eyes.” 

Robinson awaited his turn to take a few'swings dur- 
ing batting practice, a pre-game ritual.every major 
league hitter goes through every night, barring rain. 


Robinson turned to me again. “Is it supposed to rain » 


tonight?” 

Some players seem to enjoy batting practice. 
Others don’t. All regard it seriously; it's a chance to 
hone the skill that draws the check. But to reduce the 
monotony, the players invent little games. 


A little later Mike Schmidt and Gary Matthews of © 


the Phillies engaged in an impromptu home-run hit- 
ting contest. Schmidt, who had earlier responded to 
my “can | ask you a few quick questions?” with a 
terse “yeah, real quick, I have a headache,” sent two 
consecutive pitches way over the left field wall, one 
of the balls entangling itself high up in the metal 
framework of one of the floodlights. After each hit the 
crowd — very large for an hour-and-a-half before 
game time — applauded and whistled loudly. 

Schmidt thrust his body forward, jerked his wrists, 
and drove another one over the left-field wall. The 
crowd reacted wildly again, as if the ball were a 
firework that would suddenly burst into spraying, 
variously-colored banners against the early evening 
sky. 

Schmidt wore a self-conscious grin as he turned to 
Matthews, who then stepped in for his swings. Don't 
ever think a player isn't aware of cheering, no matter 
how many times. he’s heard it before. 

Earlier, the Detroit Tigers had been at the cage, 
and they too had their little games. A number of 
Detroit players, Alan Trammell, Enos Cabell, Rick 
Leach, Sal Butera, and Chet Lemon, took turns hit- 
ting coach Bill Freehan’s pitches. 

“O.K., bases loaded, one out, Tram,” said Lemon. 
Trammell hit a soft fly to left field. “First and second, 
two out,” offered Cabell. Trammel grounded hard to 
shortstop. Everyone laughed. 

Lemon was next up. He chopped a soft grounder 
down the third base line. “Double,” he said decisive- 
ly. He hit another to the same place and watched it 
roll in the outfield grass. “Another double,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Double?” asked Cabell, grinning. 

Cabell came up. “Bases loaded, two out,” said 
Lemon. Cabell hits one over the left-field wall. “Bases 
loaded, down by one, bottom of the ninth,” said 
Lemon. Cabell hits another one, this time just fair, 
over the left field wall. “And we win again,” he said, 


oF get 
Ss 


striding out of the cage. 
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The top rows of the grandstand at Chain O' Lakes 
Park in Winter Haven are just visible from the park- 
ing lot behind left field. As the sun glinted down on 
that grandstand, enhancing the white shirts and fus- 
ing them into one indistinct mass, reflecting off the 
metal cantilever roof covering the press box and 
seats behind home plate, | felt that, somehow, I had 
been transported back. It didn't seem like the 80s. 

I never lived in the 50s and don't remember much 
about the 60s, but somehow I was there, in Winter 
Haven. Everything about Chain O’ Lakes and Winter 
Haven itself — the tiny, traffic-jammed road that led 
to the stadium, the outdated fast-food spots on the 
way, the rusting metal construction of the stands, 
even the monochromatic color schemes of the 
uniforms of the day's combatants, the Boston Red 
Sox and New York Yankees, seemed curiously unlike 
the modern, colorful event baseball in the 80s has 
become. Gazing out at the fans packed into the 
grandstand and spread across the high ground 
behind the outfield wall, from one foul pole to the 
next, I got the strange feeling that, if 1 were to graba 
pair of binoculars, these people would all have 
crewcuts. 

The game, the Red Sox winning 12 to 4, was ex- 
citing in stretches, especially in the sixth, when 
Boston scored eight times. After it had ended, I ven- 
tured into the stadium's press room, housed in a long, 
low building down the right field line. Inside Ralph 
Houk, the Boston manager, sat at a table with Boston 
Globe writer Peter Gammons. Both munched pea- 
nuts. Houk sipped a Budweiser Light and eventually 
lit a cigar. Every now and then one of the writers in 
the room — there were a lot of writers — broke the 
air-conditioned silence with a question, always 
directed at Houk in reverential and hushed tones. In 
an unhurried, beer-sipping, cigar-puffing way, Houk 
would answer. 

We waited about an hour after the game, hoping 
for a few more interviews; it was our last day. But the 
players, anxious to pack their gear and head home, 
were not in a talking mood. The stands, once full of 
those people in their imagined crewcuts, were 
empty. The Red Sox had played their last game at ; 
Chain O’ Lakes for this season, and spring training in 
Winter Haven was over. 

We walked slowly across the thick outfield grass to 
the car. For four days, baseball had let me inside for 
a glimpse. The huge, impersonal stadia, the players 
appearing in one of only two ways: tiny, on the field, 
and tinier, in the boxscores — all that was left behind 
for a week. It didn't matter that sometimes I felt like 
Dorothy meeting the Wizard of Oz. It was different. 


Reporter Nemerov talks with St. Louis Cardinal 
manager Whitey Herzog at Al Lang Stadium. 


By ANDY COOK 


WINTER HAVEN, Fla. — This is about a spring 
training game between the Yankees and the Red 
Sox, although when these two teams met at Chain O' 
Lakes Park here the contest seemed like a piece of Ju- 
ly sent 1400 miles south. As thousands of geriatrics 
jammed the thin and poorly-marked roads in this 
central Florida city, a buff of the great rivalry could 
only have nightmares about midsummer traffic snarls 
on the southbound lane of the Major Deegan Ex- 
pressway or the inbound lane of Storrow Drive. No, 
there were no Vermont Transit buses carrying scores 
of fans from the Green Mountain State, and no, there 
were no “Boston Sucks” or “New York Bites” shirts 
being sold. 

But if you looked at the intensity of the 6,156 who 
stood and sat inside the park, you would have the 
comfortable feeling that all is well with the greatest 
rivalry in sports. That's right, the greatest rivalry in 
sports. Boston vs. New York will be a box office 
smash and a fan's delight this year, as it has been 
every year since 1904, when Jack Chesbro’s — wild 
pitch allowed the Boston Americans: to defeat the 
Highlanders in New York on the last day of the 
season. 


The signs were there that this season would be no 
different. In the press box, prior to the first pitch, Ned 
Martin, the laconic Boston announcer since 1961, 
joined the other play-by-play men, while on the field 
Ralph Houk spoke about his club. 


AL Grapefruits 


TAMPA — Don't underestimate the New York Yankees, says 
Detroit Tigers’ manager Sparky Anderson. “You have to look at 
their personnel, I don't think anybody in the game of baseball has 
any better personnel than the Yankees, and we have to respect the 
fact that Billy is back and that’s going to help them. They're going 
to be a very tough club.”...As for the Red Sox, Anderson says, 
“The same question we have in our bullpen is going to be the 
question they have with their starting pitching. They have great 
power, no doubt about it. Last spring I picked them. I thought I 


NL Grapefruits 


TAMPA — St. Louis Cardinals pitcher Dave LaPoint, on being 
informed he was talking to a reporter from Vermont: “Anyone 
from Vermont has to be able to drink like a fish.” He paused, then 
added, “I hope you're not from the Rutland Herald.” LaPoint is 
from Glens Falls, New York...Philadelphia Phillies second 
baseman Joe Morgan, 339, isn't thinking about retirement. “I don't 
think about that yet. I only think about this year, and we'll see what 
happens for next year.”...The notoriously hard-to-interview Dave 
Kingman, the Mets’ first baseman, politely declined a chat with a 


Houk, Martin Offer Views on Rivalry 


"I feel we are going to have better pitching than we 
had last year,” said Houk. "We've got boys coming 
back who had injuries last year — people like Ojeda 
and Hurst. Plus we've added (Mike) Brown to the 
staff, who looks like a fine young pitcher, and certain- 
ly Tudor pitched well at the end of the year. 
Eckersley had a fine year, better than his record 
would indicate; we just couldn't score runs for him. 

“We managed to stay in first place last year until 
August. We have a deeper ballclub this year. We've 
added more offense.” 

Houk doesn't know who the team to beat will be 
this year, but we all know the Major didn’t earn his 
nickname by not saying something bold. “We finish- 
ed ten games ahead of the Yankees last year, so ] 


Billy Martin watching the Red Sox stop his 
Yankees at Chain O’ Lakes Park. 


was right, because all the way until late in the season, they were 
leading.”...Red Sox’ shortstop Glenn Hoffman's plate work seems 
to have improved, the result no doubt of an intensive weight train- 
ing program he followed this winter. In the Sox’ 12-4 rout of the 
Yankees, he rapped a pair of hits, but committed two 
errors...Toronto third baseman Garth Iorg, on the Red Sox: “I 
don't think Boston is going to be there. I think we're going to be 
challenging Bostgn for a slot in the American League standings. 
They've got some problems over there, I think.”...As for the Blue 
Jays, Iorg thought a run for the pennant might be “a much,” but 
thought Toronto's pitching the best in the AL...Tigers shortstop 

Alan Trammell, on the Red Sox: “They're going to score runs, 
that's for sure. I'm sure they'll be there.”...News on the Yankee 
front: Dale Murray, acquired from the Blue Jays in the Dave Col- 
lins deal this winter, was roughed up for six runs and six hits in on- 
ly one-third of an inning against the Red Sox...Steve Kemp look- 


Cynic reporter. “Not now, ranger. Maybe after the game,” he 
said...St. Louis Cardinal manager Whitey Herzog doesn't give his 
team much of a chance against the NL’s premier pitchers. “All I 
know is Valenzuela is going to pitch against us four times, and 
Carlton's going to pitch against us six times. That's 0-10 right 
there. I'm just going to have to do some catching up,” he said, 
tongue-in-cheek...Pittsburgh Pirate shortstopDale Berracan't 
speak highly enough about the Bucs, especially the team's 
reserves. “We definitely have the best bench in the league and 
maybe in baseball,” he said. “With guys like Gene Tenace, Jim 
Morrison, Richie Hebner, our starting nine is as good as 
anybody's and all we need is some pitching.”...Very impressive in 
the Phillies’ 4-1 win over the Tigers was Philadelphia starter John 
Denny,who threw eight strong innings, allowing only one run (on 
a wild pitch) and six hits. ‘He's in much better shape than when he 


think we ought to be more concerned about people 
lke Milwaukee and Baltimore and Detroit and clubs 
like that,” he said. ‘td 

Meanwhile, a relaxed Billy Martin chatted with his 
coaching staff near the left field corner. Martin was 
somewhat less prone to predictions than Houk. 

“I just don't predict how teams are going to do,” he 
said. “We just don’t make any comments at all. They 
(Boston) have a fine ball club, they did a good job 
last year, and it's our time now to beat them.” 

On the field, the Red Sox exploded for eight runs 
in the sixth inning and went on to win, 12-4. 

But who cares? Spring training games mean less 
than last Friday's classes on the eve of vacation time, 
and it was more interesting to examine the scenes 
around the park, like the hospitable game program, 
or the frequent announcements for lost children. 

After the game, some of the Red Sox signed 
autographs for scores of fans, then headed to the 
locker room. Inside, Dave Stapleton, the first 
baseman, reflected on his team’s chances. 

“All the clubs are tough (in the AL East). The divi- 
sion is so tough, I wish they could divide it up some 
way. 

"I don't care what people say about us. They've 
(said Boston would finish last) the last two years, and 
we've had a chance to win it the last two years. We 
didn't, but we've been right there until the end.” 

The game was the last at Chain O’ Lakes for this 
spring training. Was it the first segment of what 
would become a year of destiny? 


ed good, rapping out a pair of singles and running hard down the 
line on a routine ground ball...Tigers catcher Lance Parrish, 
surveying his team’s limited success against Boston the past few 
years, thinks 1983 will bring better things for the Tigers. "We 
have a much stronger team offensively,” he said. “If we can get by 
them (Boston) it would be a big boost for us. It seems the last cou- 
ple years, they've been the ones who have knocked us out of any 
contention spot. Last year we were going pretty well, and we went 
into Boston and lost four in a row, and that started us on a nine- or 
ten-game losing streak.”...Rick Leach, a Tigers’ first baseman and 
former gridiron star at the University of Michigan, has no regrets 
about choosing a career in professional baseball over one in pro 
football. “There hasn't been any second thoughts at all,” he 
said...I'm very happy in Detroit. 1 was born and raised in Flint, 
which is only an hour from Detroit, and I get my biggest thrills 
where my family and friends can come and watch me play.” 


joined us last September,” said Phils’ coach Dave Bristol....Car- 
dinals outfielder Lonnie Smith, nicknamed “Skates” for his erratic 
antics in the field, admits he has troubles on defense, but feels he’s 
underrated just the same. “I don't see myself as a bad defensive 
player, as the Phillies were saying I was. I make mistakes occa- 
sionally just like everyone else. But there are some parts I have to 
improve on. I'm not getting to the left-center field alleys as well as I 
used to. I'm just going to have to go out there and concentrate a 
lot harder, and try not to make the same mistakes I did last 
year.”...Phillies' reliever Al Holland, acquired from the San Fran- 
sisco Giants this winter, doesn't think highly of his old team’s 
chances. “I don't think they're that good,” he said. As for his role 
as third man in the Giants bullpen, behind Greg Minton and 
Gary Lavelle, Holland said, “I felt I was being overshadowed. My 
true potential never did surface, but I never complained.” 


Ozzie, Parker,Schmidt Set for Showdown 


By HARRY EASTMAN 


TAMPA — Most National League East forecasters 
believe that this season's divisional race will be deci- 
ded in the final week of September. That's when the 
Montreal Expos travel to St. Louis for a three-game 
series with the defending champion Cardinals. They 
might be right. : 

Yet over the last four years there has been four dif- 
ferent Eastern Division champs — Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Montreal, and St. Louis. Each of these years, 
the races were tight, and the players, coaches, and 
managers in the Eastern Division believe that this 
season will be no different. 

Jim Kaat, the Cardinals’ 44-year-old relief pitcher, 
thinks the race will be close and that it is very difficult 
to pick the team that will finish first. “There is a pretty 
fine line between winning the division and finishing 
fourth,” he said. 

Last season Kaat and his Cardinal teammates won 
the title with a 92-70 record, swept the National 
League title from the Atlanta Braves in three games, 
and ran past the Milwaukee Brewers for the world 
championship.- Over the winter trade meetings 
manager Whitey Herzog remained surprisingly 
quiet, keeping his 1982 tearm for the most part intact. 

“The key to our ball club will be if our pitchers 
pitch as well as they did (last season),” he said. 


"The Cardinals think that their pitching’ will’match 


the level it established last season, and they believe 
A 


=) 


that the 1983 edition of the Cardinals is an improved 
version of the world championship club. 

“I think we're a little stronger,” said Cardinal left- 
fielder Lonnie Smith. “We're going to have David 
(Green) and Willie (McGee) for the beginning of the 
year and the whole season. Also, we're going to have 
(John) Stuper and (Dave) LaPoint throwing regularly. 
If we can remain aggressive on the bases and play 
the good defense like we have, I don't see any prob- 
lem repeating.” 


Ozzie Smith hurdles Milwaukee's Robin Yount in 
last year's World Series. 


Cardinal opponents believe that there is no real 
advantage for the Redbirds going into the new sea- 
son. Pittsburgh Pirate outfielder Dave Parker, who 
played for the 1979 world champion Pirate club, 
realizes this from past experience. “Everybody starts 
from the beginning. We were the world champions, 
and the next year we finished fourth. Everybody is 
starting off from the gate at the same time, and 
everybody is the team to beat.” 

The team that has to be the enigma of the National 
League East is the Montreal Expos. They have had 
superior talent every season, but have failed to make 
the fall classic a part of their October itinerary. This 
season the Expos will be led by disciplinarian Bill Vir- 
don, Many believe that he will make the difference 
and that the Expos will unseat the Cards from their 
Eastern division throne. 

“On paper in the pre-season, Montreal is the best 
team in the division,” said Philadelphia Phillie slugger 
Mike Schmidt.” 

Schmidt's teammate, centerfielder Garry Maddox, 
believes that Virdon will improve the Expos. “I think 
Bill Virdon is a good manager. The players look up 
to him, And from talking to them, they seem to have 
a lot of respect for him. They have a lot of confidence 
going into the season.” 

Others still have problems with the Expos’ chances 


ain this season. en . 
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‘AL EAST 


1. Boston Red Sox 

2. Milwaukee Brewers 
3. Baltimore Orioles 
4. New York Yankees 


5. Detroit Tigers 
6. Toronto Blue Jays 
7. Cleveland Indians 


By ANDY COOK 


If you've just finished reading Harry Eastman’s 
rhetoric, you may be thinking that life exists only in 
St. Louis or Montreal. But beware: the American 
League East is still the most exciting division in 
baseball, and if things go as expected, there should 
be a dogfight for first place this year. Who will win? 
Will the Brewers, with their awesome hitting and dis- 
abled pitching, repeat as winners? Will Baltimore 
claim the top spot now that Earl Weaver is gone? Will 
Billy Martin put some life in the Yankees? The 
answers: no, no, and no. 


Red Sox 
Pitching is the Key 


First and foremost, the Red Sox have the hitting to 
win. Pitching may be a big part of baseball, but as in 
any other sport, if you don't have the resources to 
score you re going to lose a lot of 3-2, 2-1, and 1-0 
ballgames. Granted the Red Sox don't have a great 
starting rotation. But they haven't had that commo- 
dity since Woodrow Wilson. At the same time, they 
have disproved annual pre-season obituaries by 
posting winning records in each of the last 16 years. 
During that time they've won two pennants, and have 
nearly won three more. 


OK. The hitting. It all starts in the outfield. Jim Rice 
(.309, 24 home runs, 97 runs batted in) will be team- 
ed up with newcomer Tony Armas (.233, 28 hr, 99 
rbi in Oakland), and Dwight Evans (.292, 32 hr, 98 
rbi). Armas, now hitting in a cozier ballpark, will im- 
prove his average and his home run tota!. Together 
with Evans and Rice, he will give the Sox the strong- 
est three arms in the AL. 

The starting pitching is questionable, but try to 
remember all the other teams who have won pen- 
nants with strong hitting and mediocre pitching. This 
staff can definitely reach mediocrity. Dennis 
Eckersley (13-13, 3.73) is a proven starter with a 
20-win season on his resume. He could easily reach 
respectability again. John Tudor (13-10, 3.63) has 
improved considerably the last few years. In Bob 
Ojeda, Bruce Hurst, and newcomer Doug Bird, the 
Red Sox have some more promising throwers. If just 
one of these guys can have a big year, the other 
strengths of the team will carry the Sox to the top. 
Besides, Boston has an outstanding manager in 
Ralph Houk. The Red Sox are due to win: the team 
wins pennants every eight years — in 1967, in 1975, 
and now, in 1983. 
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Cecil Cooper: slugging in Sud City. 


t’s Time For a Team of Destiny 


Brewers 
Arms That Ale 


What I like best about the Milwaukee Brewers is 
that they préved last year that you can win the pen- 
nant without great pitching. But this year, a couple of 
injuries to their hurlers will spell second place for the 
Wisconsin wonders. Cy Young winner Pete Vuko- 
vich (18-6, 3.34 era) is out for the season with a 
rotator cuff injury, and that may be too much for 
Mike Caldwell (17-13, 3.91), Bob McClure (12-7, 
4.22), and Don Sutton (4-1, 3.29) to bear as they try 
to carry the Brewers to the flag. Even the Boston 
starters should approach these stats. 

The Milwaukee bullpen is hurting too. Rollie 
Fingers (5-6, 2.60, 29 saves in 50 games) suffered a 
torn muscle in his forearm in early September, and 
it's questionable whether he can come back effective- 
ly. 

But where the Red Sox will surpass the Brewers is 
in hitting. Everybody talks about Milwaukee's lineup, 
but remember, the Brewers had three .300 hitters, 
not nine. The outfield features center fielder Gormon 
Thomas (.245, 39 home runs, 112 runs batted in), 


left fielder Ben Olglivie (.244, 34 hr, 102 rbi) and 


right fielder Charlie Moore (.254, 6 hr, 45 rbi). The 
Red Sox can equal or surpass this outfield’s home run 
total. 

The Brewers also look sharp with catcher Ted Sim- 
mons behind the plate (.269, 23 hr, 97 rbi). Sure, 
Milwaukee had three players with 30 or more home 
runs, and sure they had four players who had over 
100 rbi. But first of all, these statistics will be hard to 
repeat. Secondly, there are others in the league who 
can equal them, and third of all, the Brewer pitching 
staff may not even reach mediocrity this year and 
carry the team to first. Still, Milwaukee will win lots of 
games and finish just a few games behind Boston. 


Orioles 
After the Earl is Gone 


Just because Earl Weaver is gone doesn't mean 
Baltimore won't win its share of games. The Birds will 
continue to grab their share of victories with fine 
pitching. Jim Palmer (15-5, 3.13 era), Denis Martinez 
(16-12, 4.21), Scott McGregor (14-12, 4.61) and 
Mike Flanagan (15-11, 3.97) are all capable of im- 
proving their earned run averages. And when they 
get into trouble in the late innings, there's plenty of 
help from the bullpen. 

The Orioles have a solid everyday lineup, too. 
First baseman Eddie Murray (.316, 32 hr, 110 rbi) is 
a deadly clutch hitter. He will team with second 
baseman Lenn Sakata (.259, 6 hr, 31 rbi), rookie-of- 
the-year shortstop Cal Ripken (.264, 28 hr, 93 rbi), 
and Rich Dauer (.280, 8 hr, 51 rbi). This is a prelimi- 
nary infield; manager Joe Altobelli has other com- 
binations he could use. 

The outfield will feature John Lowenstein (.320, 24 
hr, 66 rbi), rookie John Shelby (.314, 1 hr, 2 rbi) and 
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Dan Ford (.235, 2 hr, 43 rbi). Ken Singleton (.251, 
14 hr, 72 rbi) will be the designated hitter. 

But despite this depth, the Orioles have problems. 
They are neither the league's best hitting nor pitching 
team (they aren't even close). 


Yankees — 
-A Return to Normale 


Although those of you from Scarsdale, the Bronx, 
Greenwich, and Paramus are fuming, I still say the 
Yanks won't finish any higher than fourth. Realisti- 
cally, Billy Martin's crew doesn't have more than one 
reliable starter and one good bullpen person. Ron 
Guidry (14-8, 3.81 era) will have to improve on 
those figures if New York is to be a contender, and 
Shane Rawley (11-10, 4.06), Dave Righetti (11.10, 
3.79) and Doyle Alexander (1-7, 6.08), the other 
starters, aren't all they're cracked up to be. 

Rich Gossage is still the best relief man in baseball 
(4.5, 2.23, 30 saves in 56 games) and his lead part- 
ner out in the bullpen is Rudy May (6-6, 2.89, 3 
saves in 41 games), a reliable pitcher. But other than 
that, the Yanks look bad in the pitching category. 

The Yankees are favored by some because of their 
surplus of outfielders. Left fielder Dave Winfield 
(.280, 37 hr, 106 rbi) and center fielder Jerry Mum- 
phrey (.300, 9 hr, 68 rbi) are solid hitters and quick 
fielders. The acquisition of Steve Kemp (.286, 19 hr, 
98 rbi in Chicago) could be important. Don Baylor 
(.263, 24 hr, 93 rbi in California) should be the 
designated hitter, although Lou Piniella and Oscar 
Gamble, two valuable veterans, will get their turns 
against certain pitchers or in the field when their ser- 
vices are needed. 

The Yankees should go as far this year as their 
talented outfield. New York has added enough 
power to ensure itself of at least an above .500 
season, but how far the team goes will depend on 
what Billy Martin can do with the rest of this group of 
youngsters and geriatrics. 


Tigers 
In Search of a Bullpen. 


If they live up to my prediction, the Tigers will lose 
manager Sparky Anderson this season. Sparky has 
simply taken too long to make Detroit a contender. 

The starting rotation — Jack Morris (17-16, 4.06 
era), Dan Petry (15-9, 3.22), Milt Wilcox (12-10, 
3.62), and Jerry Ujdur (10-10, 3.69) — isn't bad, but 
it's not good either. The bullpen, now that Dave 
Tobik and Kevin Saucier are gone, is non-existent. 

“Senor Smoke, Aurelio Lopez, will try to handle the 
relief load, and he could have problems. 

The offense is solid, led by catcher Lance Parrish 
(.284, 32 home runs, 87 runs batted in) and out- 
fielder Larry Herndon (.292, 23 hr, 88 rbi). But con- 
sidering the fact Detroit lacks both a bullpen and a 
full-time player who hit over .300 last season, it's 
hard to see this team finishing above .500. 


continued on page 13 


Eddie Murray: the recognition is coming. 
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1. Kansas City Royals 
2. California Angels 
3. Chicago White Sox 
4. Seattle Mariners 

5S. Oakland A's 

6. Minnesota Twins 

7. Texas Rangers 


By GORDON H. JONES 


The AL West race will basically be a two-team 
event. Only Kansas City and California have enough 
balance and stability to make a run for the American 
League pennant. Chicago has put together an im- 
posing pitching staff with the acquisition of Floyd 
Bannister, but the White Sox still can’t put enough 
runs on the board. 


Royals 
Slap and Go 


~ With the rotating rosters so characteristic of major 
league baseball, it's good to see a team like Kansas 
City, one that’s stuck to the same lineup for the past 
few years and been successful too. Right now many 
of the Royals’ players are around age 30, a time 
when the body is still young and the player experi- 
enced enough to utilize it. 


Dennis Leonard (10-6, 5.10), Vida Blue (13-12, 
3.78), Larry Gura (18-12, 4.03) and Paul Splittorff 
(10-10, 4.28) have the top spots in the rotation. 


In the bullpen is last year’s (and the year before’s) 
AL leader in saves, Dan Quisenberry (9-7, 2.57, 35 
saves in 72 games). Mike Armstrong (5-5, 3.20, 6 
saves in 52 games) was brought up in mid-season 
and impressed. 


Willie Wilson (.332, 3 home runs, 46 runs batted 
in), the left fielder, was the league's batting champ 
last season and he also led the AL in triples. His 
team's overall batting average, .285, was tops in the 
AL, and the Royals also hit the most doubles and tri- 
ples, but they were near the bottom in putting the 
ball over the fences. Switch-hitting Hal McRae (.308, 
27 hr, 133 rbi), the 36-year-old DH, was an excep- 
tion. Also helping contribute some power to the Kan- 
sas City attack is first baseman Willie Aikens (.281, 
17 hr, 74 rbi), and third baseman George Brett 
(301, 21 hr, 82 rbi), shortstop U. L. Washington 
(.286, 10 hr, 60 rbi), second baseman Frank White 
(.298, 11 hr, 56 rbi), center fielder Amos Otis (.286, 
11 hr, 88 rbi), and right fielder Jerry Martin (.266, 
15 hr, 65 rbi) make up a powerful lineup. 


Again the Royals are fielding the same squad of 
good players and again they'll make a good run for 
the division and the AL pennant. If the pitching staff 
can support the hot bats, then this team can go all the 
way. But first they'll have to learn to win more in their 
road blues. 


George Brett: ready for another pennant. 
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AL WEST 
Restoring the Monarchy 


Angels 
The Old and the Restless 


The AL West division champs took an early two- 
game lead over the Brewers in last year’s playofts, 
but again the Angels failed to advance to the World 


Series. In the wake of their elimination manager . 


Gene Mauch “resigned” and was replaced by John 
McNamara, formerly of the Reds. 

Except for Reggie Jackson's move to full-time DH 
and his subsequent replacement in right field by 
either Ellis Valentine or Bobby Clark, the 1983 
California club will be basically the same as last 
year's champs. Clark was set to start this season, but 
then the Angels signed the volatile Valentine as a free 
agent, a chance no other team was willing to take. 
Fred Lynn (.299, 21 home runs, 86 runs batted in) is 
back in center, lead-off man Brian Downing (.281, 
28 hr, 84 rbi) is in left, Rod Carew is at first base, 
Bobby Grich is at second, and team MVP Doug 
DeCinces (.301, 30 hr, 97 rbi) again handles third. 

Tim Foli (.252, 3 hr, 56 rbi) had a fine year filling 
in for the injured Rick Burleson at shortstop, but if 
Burleson can successful come back from rotator cuff 
surgery, Foli's versatility as an infielder utility man 
will provide some much needed depth. 

The starting rotation is led by Geoff Zahn (18-8, 
3.73 era) and includes Tommy John (14-12, 3.69), 
Ken. Forsch (13-11, 3.87), and Bruce Kison (10-5, 
S17); 


Time is running out. on California. Except for 
Valentine, who's 28, Fred Lynn, 31, is the youngest 
regular in the field. Carew is 37, Boone is 35, 
Jackson is 36, John is 40, Curtis is 35, Forsch is 37, 
Zahn is 37 and Grich is 34. The problem is com- 
pounded by a lack of bench strength. The Angels 
might repeat as division champs, but this is no dynas- 
ty in the making 


White Sox 
Nearing the Top 


The White Sox succeeded in landing top tree 


agent pitcher Floyd Bannister to a reported $4.79 
million contract over five years. The contract has a 
Reggie-like attendance clause built in also, meaning 
Bannister will share in any extra profits the club 
makes as a result of increased attendance. Last sea- 
son Bannister’s stats (12-13, 3.43 era) didn't indicate 
his talents. Playing for the Mariners, he led the 
league in strikeouts (209) and didn't miss a scheduled 
start. Chicago catcher Carlton Fisk was instrumental 
in convincing both Bannister and the Chicago organ- 
ization that they should reach an agreement. 

Britt Burns (13-5, 4.04) and Jerry Koosman are the 
other left handers, while Richard Dotson and LaMarr 
Hoyt (19-5, 3.53) are the righties. 


Perennial All-Star Fisk (.267, 14 hr, 65 rbi) is 
behirid the plate once again. Tom Paciorek (.312, 11 


Floyd Bannister: smiling, and for good reasons. 


hr, 55 rbi) is abandoning first base to fill in the left 

field position vacated by Steve Kemp. Center fielder 

Harold Baines (.271, 25 hr, 105 rbi) is an all-around 

player, combining power at the plate with speed in 

the field. Rudy Law (.318, 3 hr, 32 rbi) is the other © 
outfielder. Rookie slugger Ron Kittle (.345, 50 hr, 

144 rbi at Edmonton) is waiting in the wings. 

Greg Luzinski (.292, 18 hr, 102 rbi) is the team’s 
DH. 

The White Sox have their possibilities. A solid start- 
ing rotation is the basis for any good team, and they 
have the arms. But to make a good run for the pen- 
nant, Tony LaRussa will have to stabilize his infield 
and hope more power appears at the plate. 


Mariners | 
Almost Seaworthy 


Because their fourth place finish was their best ever 
and they attracted over a million fans, 1982 was a 
successful season for Seattle. Unfortunately, 1983 
probably won't be as kind to the Mariners. Bruce 
Bochte, their slugging first baseman, has retired and 
starting ace Floyd Bannister made headlines as the 
off-season’s newest wealthy free agent. The 1982 
American League strikeout whiz will be pitching for 
the White Sox this season, one of the Mariners’ divi- 
sion rivals. 

Veterans Jim Beattie (8-12, 3.34 era) and Gaylord 
Perry (10-12, 4.40) will anchor an otherwise young 
staff, including Bob Stoddard, Matt Young and 
Bryan Clark. 


The Seattle bullpen was one of the best in pro ball 
in 1982. Bill Caudill (12-9, 2.35, 26 saves in 70 
games) struck out 111 batters in just 96 innings. Ed 
Vande Berg (9-4, 2.37, 5 saves in 78 games) ap- 
peared in more games than any other AL pitcher. 

In the field, power-hitting Pat Putnam should get 
the nod at first. The Julio Cruz-Todd Cruz double 
play combo will be back in action. Todd has one of 
baseball's best arms from the shortstop hole while 
second baseman Julio is the team’s only real defen- 
sive standout. 

The Mariner outfield is set. Up-and-coming Dave 
Henderson ( .253, 14 home runs, 48 runs batted in) 
is in center, fading veteran Steve Henderson (.233, 2 
hr, 29 rbi), acquired from the Cubs for pitcher Rich 
Bordi in the off-season, is in left and reborn -Al 
Cowens (.270, 20 hr, 78 rbi) is in right. 


The Seattle starting rotation is questionable at best 
and the team lacks consistent offensive punch. Their 
excellent bullpen may save games, but Caudill and 
Vande Berg can't be expected to win them all too. 


A’s 
Borosball 


Without newly-acquired third baseman Carny 
Lansford, the A’s wouldn't be able to boast a .300 hit- 


ter. continued on next page 


Rickey Henderson: more steals than hits? 
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A’s 


Baseball's master thief Rickey 
Henderson (.267, 10 home 
runs, S| runs batted in), in left 
field, is an ideal lead-off man. 
Catcher Mike Heath bats se- 
cond, Lansford third, and Gold 
Glove center fielder Dwayne 
Murphy clean-up. Last season 
Billy Martin had Murphy batting 
second after Henderson, mean- 
ing he had to take a lot of 
fastballs so Henderson could 
steal. Murphy hit 27 home runs 
in ‘82, but he also struck out 
122 times, leading him to state 
hed rather bat ninth than 
second again. . 

DH Jeff Burroughs bats fifth, 
followed by rookie Mike Davis, 
who'll replace Tony Armas in 
right. Davis hit .400 in 23 
games last year and he'll bring 
more speed to the lineup. He 
could be ideal batting second 
behind Henderson. Second 
baseman Davey Lopes bats 
seventh. Either Dan Meyer or 
Gary Hancock, both first base 


Twins 


continued from previous page 


candidates, should bat eighth, 
and Tony Phillips, the shortstop, 
is the ninth man in the order. 

In 1982 the Oakland pitching 
staff had the second worst team 
ERA in the American League, 
topping only Minnesota. The 
starters had been expected to 
do well, but “Billy Burnout” was 
blamed for the arm problems 
that eventually plagued each 
pitcher. Because of an ineffec- 
tive bullpen Martin left his 
Starters in the game as long as 
possible, and ended up over- 
working them. Mike Norris 
(7-11, 4.76 era) and Steve Mc- 
Catty (6-3, 3.99) are both com- 
ing off injuries. Sinkerballer Rick 
Langford (11.16, 4.21) gave up 
33 home runs last season, but he 
can hold his head high in the 
clubhouse because teammate 
Matt Keough (11-18, 5.72) had 
the AL lead in that category, 
having watched 38 of his pitch- 
es sail over his head on their 
way out of the park. 


Profiting, at a Cost 


Question — When is a 
baseball team not a baseball 
team? Answer — When a base- 
_ ball team is a business. The 
1982 Twins not only had the 
worst record in the majors 
(60-102), but they were also the 
only team not to draw a million 
fans at home. Despite it all, the 
organization still made a profit, 
albeit one of only $32,000. And 
if owner Calvin Griffith hadn't 
unloaded high-salaried Roy 
Smalley to the Yankees in ex- 
change for $400,000, among 
other things, the Twins would 
have lost money. Griffith's 
preoccupation with profiting 
from his team directly conflicts 
with his chances of fielding a 
winning club, and the Min- 
nesota fans suffer for it. 

This year’s starting rotation is 
unchanged. Bobby Castillo 
(13-11, 3.66) and Al Williams 
(9-7, 4.22) will throw from the 
right side, and Jack O’Connor 
(8-9, 4.29), Brad Havens 
(10-14, 4.31) and Frank Viola 
(4-10, 5.21) from the left. 

The Twins’ star is first 
baseman Kent Hrbek (.301, 23 


hr, 92 rbi), second in AL 
Rookie-of-the-Year voting last 
season, who made a successful 
transition from A-League ball up 
the the majors. Gary Gaetti 
(.230, 25 hr, 84 rbi), also a 
rookie last season, is at third. 
Another rookie on this young 
squad is Tom Brunansky (.272, 
20 hr, 46 rbi), the right fielder. 
Veteran Gary Ward (.289, 28 
hr, 91 rbi) patrols left field. John 
Castino is at second base and 
Tim Laudner, yet another Twin 
sophomore, is the catcher. 

Give these young Twin play- 
ers a few years’ experience and 
many could turn into top quality 
players. The only problem is, 
with Griffith’s tight purse strings, 
by that time all his young talent 
will be looking for greener 
pastures. But then again, the 
organization itself may not be 
long for Minnesota. Unless more 
fans come to the Metrodome, 
and the club shows a better pro- 
fit margin, the Griffith family 
may move along to a more 
receptive area, perhaps Florida. 
But who wants a loser moving 
into their town? 


Rangers 


Last on the Range 


So your bullpen saves all of | Handling these pitchers will 
24 games last year and your be Jim Sundberg, one of the 
average runs scored per game, game's top defensive catchers. 
3.6, is the league’s worst. During the off-season he vetoed 
Seventeen times you were shut a trade that would have had him 
out. What direction do you goin packing for Los Angeles. The 
rebuilding? If you're running other solid spot in the Texas 
the Texas Rangers you fire the defense is third base, where All- 
Manager and General Manager Star third baseman Buddy Bell 
(naturally) and then seek out (.296, 13 hr, 67 rbi) patrols. 
and sign pitchers with nothing [py the outfield, 34-year-old 
but a hot fastball. Mickey Rivers (.235, 1 hr, 4 rbi) 

The Rangers are looking to wij] attempt a comeback from 
fireballers Odell Jones and Mike | ye6 and ankle injuries, 
Smithson to fit into a rotation 
already including hard- 
throwing Danny Darwin (10-9, 
3.44 era) and what's left of 
Frank Tanana (7-18, 4.21). 
Knuckleball-dependent Charlie 
Hough (16-13, 3.95) completes 
new manager Dave Rader's 


staff. 


Rader, the 12th Ranger skip- 
per in as many years, has estab- 
lished a strict “No 
Fraternization” rule between his 
players and the enemy. Ap- 
parently, the Rangers were too 
nice, on their way to losing 98 
games, last season. 
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Major League Ticket Prices 


Atlanta Braves 


$8.50, $7, $5, $4 | Minnesota Twins $8, $4 
Baltimore Orioles $8.50, $7.50, $5.50, $4.25. $4 Montreal Expos $10.50, $8.75, $7.50, $4 76 
Boston Red Sox $8, $7, $6, $3 New York Mets $9, $6.50,$3.%. ee 
California Angels $7, $6, $4.50, $ 250 New York Yankees $9, $7 50, $4 $3.50 
Chicago Cubs $8, $7.50, $6.50, $4.50, $3.50, $3 Oakland A's $8, $7, $6, $4.50 $2 
( ‘hicago White Sox $7, $5, $4 $3 Philadelphia Phillies $8, $7, $6, $5, $2 50 
Cincinnati Reds $9, $7, $5.50, $3 Pittsburgh Pirates $7, $6, $5, $3.50, $2.50 
Cleveland Indians $8, $6, $3.50, $2 St. Louis Cardinals $8, $6, $4, $3 é } 
Detroit Tigers $9, $7.50, $5, $3.50 San Diego Padres $7.50, $6.50, $5.50, $3.50 
Houston Astros $7.50, $6.50, $5.50, $4, $3 San Fransisco Giants $8, $7, $6, $5, $2.50 
Kansas City Royals $9, $8 $6, $5, $3 Seattle Mariners $7.50, $6.50, $3, $1.50 
Los Angeles Dodgers $6, $5, $3 Texas Rangers $8.50, $7, $5.50, $4 


Milwaukee Brewers $8.50, $8, $7, $5.50, $3 Toronto Blue Jays $8.50, $7, $5.50, $3, $2 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you're an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


PREPARE FOR THE 


BUSINESS 


NON-BUSINESS MAJORS, ENJOY A SUMMER IN VERMONT 
WITH A POST-GRAD ALTERNATIVE THAT MAKES 
SENSE! DURING 10 INTENSIVE WEEKS, YOU’LL BE IM- 
MERSED IN THE VITAL AREAS OF THE BUSINESS 
WORLD: 


@ FINANCIAL AND MANAGERIAL 
@ ACCOUNTING 


@ LEGAL AND POLITICAL 
@ ENVIRONMENT OF BUSINESS 


@ FINANCE @ MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
@ MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZA- SYSTEMS 
TIONAL BEHAVIOR @ STRATEGIC MANAGEMENT 


@ MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 
@ MARKETING 


@ CAREER PLANNING 


FROM JUNE 5 TO AUG. 12, 1983 GAIN THE “SURVIVAL 
SKILLS’ NEEDED FOR YOU TO GET AND KEEP THE 
JOB YOU WANT... AND BUILD IT INTO A CAREER. 


TPLEASE SEND ME YOUR BROCHURE ON] 
THIS COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM. 


FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION WRITE: 


CAREER INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
301 VOTEY BUILDING | 


{NAME 
1 ADDRESS 


STATE 


CITY ZIP 


BURLINGTON, VT 05405 


DATE AWARDED 


DEGREE 


OLLEGE 


— 
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By DOUG ARONSON 


As college students, our atten- 
tion is focused on what will hap- 
pen in the ‘83 baseball season. 
Were awaiting reports on the 
prospects that could give our 
favorite clubs a chance at the 
World Series. We wonder if the 
Cards are a strong enough team 
to repeat, or if Tom “Terrific” 
Seaver can restore some of the 
old Met magic, or who will hit 
the most homers, who will have 
the best pitching record, who 
will steal the most bases. Hold it. 
Let's put the future aside for 
now. It's time we take a trip 
through the past. 

Today; our tour will stop at 
two historic landmarks, both in 
New York City, and both places 
to watch a baseball game. To- 
day, we will look at two of the 
most classic — and non-existent 
— ballparks of all time: Ebbets 
Field and the Polo Grounds. 

Our first stop is the corner of 
Bedford Avenue and Montgom- 
ery Street in Brooklyn. In 1913, 


suit to any batter who could hit 
the retailer's four-foot high, 
40-foot wide advertisement — 
400 feet away from the plate. 
Our tour's next stop moves us 
crosstown to 110th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, the location of the 
Polo Grounds. The name comes 
from the former publisher of the 
New York Herald, James Gor- 
don Bennett, who named his 
privately owned field after the 
place where he played polo. 
The first occupants of Coogan’s 
Bluff, the site of Bennett's Field, 
were the New York Giants, who 


ysettled there in 1891. The Polo 


Grounds remained in existence 
until after the expanded New 
York Mets had played their 
second season, in 1963. 


The dimensions of the Polo 
Grounds were unique. The right 
field wall was 257 feet from 
home plate, the left field 279 
feet away, and the monstrous 
center field wall 450 feet away. 
One had to be awfully powerful 


Ebbets Field and the Polo Grounds 


field wall. Either powerful or 
mightly skillful. Former Giant 
Mel Ott was one of the Polo 
Grounds’ most proficient home- 
run hitters. Although he rarely 
smacked center field homers, he 
did have a certain knack for hit- 
ting the long ball. 

Ott was one great home run 
hitter, but he doesn’t compare 
with other Giants like Willard 
Marshall, Sid Gordon, and Bob- 
by Thompson, who in 1947 
combined for 78 homers. And, 
of course, let's not forget the 
most memorable homer ever by 
a New York Giant: Thompson's 
blast into the lower deck of the 
left field stand off of the 


Mets did a team claim the Polo 
Grounds as their home. The 
Mets lasted two years at the Polo 
Grounds until Shea Stadium, 
their present home park, was 
ready for opening. 

After the Mets left, the Polo 
Grounds was eventually torn 
down and a housing develop- 
ment was built in its place. Part 
of this housing complex is a 
playground named after a fairly 


Dodgers’ Ralph Branca, a shot |PA 


that gave the Giants the 195] 


Pennant against their biggest! cid 


rival. 


The Giants enjoyed a good ff 


63 years at the Polo Grounds 
until September 29, 


game before moving to San 
Francisco. Not until the 1962 


1957, POAT 
when they played their last} 


good New York Giant center- 
fielder known for his miraculous 
catches. His name: Willie Mays. 


Perhaps former Dodger fan 
Julius Simon summed up a 
Brooklynite’s feelings, after see- 
ing the Los Angeles Dodgers 
play at Dodger Stadium in 
California: 

“It just isn’t as fun as it was at 
Ebbets Field.” 


EBBETS FIELD 


| 


, « 
ae 
2 PGE OLE 
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to knock one over the center 


Charles H. Ebbets, working with 
a $750,000 budget, hired 
builders to construct a stadium 
in which his team, known as 
Dem Bums, could play their 
home games. The team was the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and_ their 
home field was, naturally, Eb- 
bets Field. 

Ebbets Field was a_ fan's 
ballpark: no bad seats and plen- 
ty of excitement — on and off 
the field. Dick Smullen, now a 
scout for the Los Angeles Dod- 
gers, and a former pitcher for 
the Philadelphia Phillies, 
remembers the tactics Brooklyn 
owner Walter O'Malley em- 
ployed to get fans into his 
32,000 seat stadium. 

“To draw a crowd, the Dod- 
gers would sign a lot of Jewish 
ball players (Brooklyn was 85 
percent Jewish in the early 
1900s). That definitely helped 
attendance. 

“I also remember the en- 
thusiastic Pep Band they had,” 
said Smullen. The band was 
called the Dodger Symphony 
and their trademark was to hit 
the huge head of a bass drum 
every time an opposing batter 
made an out. When the batter 
walked back to his dugout, the 
drummer would patiently wait 
for the player to sit down on the 
bench. When he did sit, the 
musician struck the drum force- 
fully, embarrassing the oppos- 
ing player and amusing the 
fans. 

Of course the Dodgers them- 


selves were successful, thanks to There's a lot more to an Army ROTC 
a list of exciting and great 


es Ae cenar scholarship than tuition, books, lab fees sup- 
Gil Hodges, shortstop Pee Wee ee and up to > 1,000 per school year for 
Reese, shortstop Don Zimmer, Ving CXPCHSes. 

catcher Roy Campanella, and There's neeepae You start sharpening 


Serie eta glance your ability to lead while you're still in 


name a few. In 1956 you could : 
be Gunes Mi dak'ST OB the cost engineering school. So when you graduate as 
a second licutenant, you're ready to take 


of a general admission seat in 
those days. charge. 
Ebbets Field's dimensions Youre trim, fit. You know how to ship. Talk itover with the Professor of Military 
motivate people. And you're capable of man- Science on your campus. 


were attractive for long ball hit- 
ters. Made for left-handed pull 
ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


hitters, Ebbets’ Field’s right-field 
fence was only 297 feet from 

FOR MORE SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION STOP IN AND SEE CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 60] MAIN STREET 
OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966 


home plate, making it easy for 


ne? 


aging the thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment you re in charge of. 

And as you progress, you'll discover 
Increasinys Opportunities to advance your 
engineering skills, to attend graduate school, 
while you serve your country. 

All the while, you'll be acquiring the man- 
agement skills that industry leaders look for. 

So look into an Army ROTC seholar- 


lefties to circle the bases many 
times during a season. And for 
those straightaway hitters, a 
publicity stunt set up by a 
clothing retailer offered a free 


octal —_———$$__. —___. 
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NL EAST 


11. St. Louis Cardinals 
2. Montreal Expos 
3. Pittsburgh Pirates 


6. New York Mets 


By HARRY EASTMAN 


If you asked a group of baseball fans which major 
league division was best, most would say the 
American League East. But over the past four years 
the National League East has produced three World 
Champions: the Pittsburgh Pirates (1979), the 
Philadelphia Phillies (1980), and the St. Louis Car- 
dinals (1982). 

In 1983 these three teams, together with the Mon- 
treal Expos, should contend for the division title. On 
paper Montreal is the favorite, now that Bill  Virdon 
has replaced lethargic Jim Fanning as manager. 

But the Cardinals are an underrated club. 
Manager Whitey Herzog’s team has posted the divi- 
sion's best record the past two seasons. Built for 
speed, the Cards should repeat. 


\Cardinals 
Built for Speed 


The Cardinals were world champions last season 
for several reasons. Their starting rotation, led by 
Joaguin Andujar and Bob Forsch, was surprisingly 
solid. The bullpen, with Bruce Sutter and a varied 
cast of accomplices consistently getting big outs, was 
outstanding. As a unit, the staff had the third lowest 
ERA in the National League (3.37). 


But, because several ill-timed injuries could have 
caused the Cards to slip in ‘82, the most-important 
aspect of last season's pennant drive was depth. Mike 


Ramsey, Glenn Brummer and Willie, McGee filled in. 


admirably when the likes of Ozzie Smith, Porter, 
George Hendrick, and David Green were injured. 


Depth and all, this season the Cardinal starting 
rotation is again the biggest question mark. But the 
Cards can get away with problems in the rotation for 
one reason: Sutter (9-8, 2.90 era, 36 saves in 70 
games), the NL’s Fireman of the Year in 1982. 


First baseman Hernandez and shortstop Smith, 
both Gold Glove winners, teamed with third 
baseman Oberkfell and second baseman Herr to 
form the majors’ best infield defense in ‘82. Smith's 
spectacular fielding alone, said Herzog, saved the 
Cardinals over 100 runs. 

In the outfield, Herzog’s only problem is where to 
play all the talent. To make room for budding star 
Green (.283, 2 hr, 23 rbi), he has tried to trade 
Hendrick (.282, 19 hr, 104 rbi) and still may. If 
Herzog can't, “Silent George” will most likely platoon 


_ y Pena: secure with the Bucs. 
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Redbird Repeat 


with the 22-year old Green. McGee (.296, 4 hr, 56 
rbi, 24 stolen bases), the hero of game three of the 
World Series, is a fixture in center field. Lonnie Smith 
(.307, 8 hr, 69 rbi, 68 steals), the offensive catalyst 
last season, is in left field. 

Handling the staff is Porter, who finally broke loose 
in post-season play last year. A boo target at Car- 
dinal regular season games, he had suffered through 
three dismal seasons following the alcohol and drug 
rehabilitation he underwent in 1980. If he can come 
anywhere near his 19779 totals in Kansas City (.291, 
20 home runs, 112 runs batted in), the bespectacled 
catcher would give Herzog an awesome weapon to 
add to an already-formidable arsenal. 


Expos 
Foreign Intrigue 


The lax days of Jim Fanning behind them, the 
Expos are hoping former Houston skipper Bill Vir- 
don will add the pinch of discipline necessary to 
make them division winners. 

Virdon has a lot to work with. The starting rotation, 
the best in the division, is the heart of the team. The 
ace is last year’s National League ERA leader, Steve 
Rogers (19-8, 2.40 era). Behind him are a trio of big, 
young righthanders: Charlie Lea (12-10, 3.24), 
Scott Sanderson (12-12, 3.46), and Bill Gullickson 


~ (12-14, 3.57). 


Behind the plate, there's no one better than Gary 
Carter (.293, 28 home runs, 97 runs batted in). A 
team leader, he fields flawlessly, possesses an 
howitzer arm, and can hit for power. 

The corners of the Expo infield provided lots of 
muscle in 1982 also. First baseman Al Oliver (.331, 
22 hr, 109 rbi) won the NL batting title and tied for 
the league lead in runs batted in. Third baseman Tim 
Wallach (.268, 28 hr, 97 rbi) was impressive as a 
rookie. But the catch with Wallach, as with Oliver, is 
suspect fielding. Chris Speier, the shortstop, is a bet- 
ter fielder than either, but he's hardly a defensive 
whiz. Doug Flynn is a solid second baseman. 

The outfield is led by Andre Dawson (.301, 23 hr, 
83 rbi, 39 stolen bases). Running down gappers in 
Olympic Stadium like a panther moving in for the 
kill, he deserved his Gold Glove last season. The rap 
against him is his poor production in the clutch. 

After Dawson Virdon can't be sure what to expect. 
Tim Raines, trying to overcome a cocaine habit that 
cost him $40,000 last season, is the left fielder. 

Virdon’s front-line ranks are outstanding, his bench 
weak. In short, he’s faced with the same situation Fan- 


ning confronted a year ago. It remains to be seen 


whether Virdon can get better results. 


Pirates 
A Trove of Talent 


After June | last year the Pirates had the best 
record in the division. Overall, Chuck Tanner's team 


Tim Raines: hoping to atone. 


Darrell Porter: hoping for an October carryover. 


surprised everyone with an 84-78 record. Always a 
strong hitting club, the Bucs could challenge for the 
division crown this season if their pitching staff comes 
through. 

Last season the Pirates had two bright spots on the 
mound in an otherwise dark pitching season. John 
Candelaria (12-7, 2.94 era) and Don Robinson 
(15-13, 4.28), both reclamation projects attempting 
comebacks after arm problems, were pleasant year- 
long surprises, although Robinson faltered towards 
season's end. This season Jim Bibby, hoping to return 
after rotator cuff surgery, could join them. 


Behind the plate is Tony Pena (.296, 11 home 
runs, 63 runs batted in), the young receiver coveted 
by the Los Angeles Dodgers at the winter trade 
meetings. But Pirates general manager Harding 
“Pete” Peterson wasn't about to part with Pena. 

The Bucs have the best hitting infield in the 
National League. First baseman Jason Thompson 
(.284, 34 hr, 101 rbi) provides the power, while 
third baseman Bill Madlock (.319, 19 hr, 95 rbi) and 
second baseman Johnny Ray (.281, 7 hr, 63 rbi) 
poke singles and doubles to all fields. 

Depth is a strength also in the outfield, where four 
players are vying for spots. After the departure 
through free agency of long-time center fielder 
Omar Moreno, Lee Mazzilli (.251, 10 hr, 51 rbi in 
Texas and New York) was acquired from the 
Yankees. He should have a happier season than last, 
when he couldn't adjust to American League 
pitching. If he still has problems, though, Lee Lacy 
(312, 5 hr, 31 rbi, 40 stolen bases) could step in and 
the Bucs wouldn't lose a thing. 

The situation in the outfield is a problem for Tan- 
ner, but a pleasant one. It's difficult to ignore a team 
‘with more talent than positions. If the pitchers get hot, 
watch out. 


Phillies 
Racing Time 


The Phillies are a tough fourth place pick. Half 
their lineup, it seems, is on its way to the Hall of 
Fame. Yet too many of them are getting too old to 
handle the 162-game rigor of the major leagues. Last 
year, the Phils burned out in September. This year 
they may fade earlier. 

The Phils’ problems, though, begin with the star- 
ting rotation after Carlton. After Mike Krukow was 
dealt to San Fransisco, Philadelphia manager Pat 
Corrales ended up with some slim pickings to fill out 
the starting staff. Four spots figure to be divvied up 
between Larry Christenson (9-10, 3.47 era), Dick 
Ruthven (11-11, 3.79), John Denny (0-2, 4.03), and 
Marty Bystrom (5-6, 4.85), all righthanders. 

At least the ‘other half of Phils’ batteries this season 
promises more. Bo Diaz (.288, 18 home runs, 85 - 
runs batted in) was everything Corrales hoped he 


would be last season. However, look for the Phils to 
continued on page 13 
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1. Los Angeles Dodgers 
2. San Fransisco Giants 
3. San Diego Padres 

4. Atlanta Braves 

5. Cincinnati Reds 

6. Houston Astros 


By ALEX NEMEROV 


It's the middle of Augud in |/Atlanta, where the 
Braves are playing the Dodgers in a crucial National 
League West game. L.A. leads by one. The Braves 
have two out and the bases loaded. Bob Welch, the 
Dodger pitcher, works the count to one-and-two on 
Bob Horner, the Braves’ slugging third baseman. 
Welch looks in, gets the sign, comes to the belt, and 
pitches. Horner swings, misses, and Dodger catcher 
Mike Scioscia bounds out from behind the plate to 
congratulate Welch: The large Atlanta crowd leaves, 
disgruntled. 

In 1982 the National League West was a hitter’s 
division. The Atlanta Braves, relying almost ex- 
clusively on their long-ball offense, shot to pieces the 
baseball adage that good pitching beats good hitting 
every time, and won the pennant. : 


This year, though, a repeat is unlikely. The teams 
laden with quality pitching should rise to the top, and 
in this division, where each club can throw :at least 
one outstanding hurler, it could make for an exciting 
race. 


Dodgers 
Winning the Arms Race 


There isn't a.more feared prospect in baseball 
than facing, on consecutive nights, Jerry Reuss, Bob 
Welch, and Fernando Valenzuela. All three are 
coming off outstanding seasons. Valenzuela (19-13, 
2.87 era) pitched to packed houses in Dodger 
Stadium from April to September. Awarded a $1 
million contract this winter, he should be better than 
ever this season. Welch (16-11, 3.36) established 
himself as one of the hardest throwers in the league in 
1982. And Reuss (18-11, 3.11), the only one of the 
three to,throw a no-hitter in his career, showed no 
sign of declining effectiveness last year. .With Burt 
Hooten and Pat Zachry thrown in, the Dodgers have 
the best starting rotation in the National League. 

In 1983 the Dodger starters will have to be sharp 

to balance the loss of Steve Garvey and Ron Cey 

, Taking Garvey’s place is rookie Greg Brock (.310 
44 home runs, 138 runs batted in at Albuquerque 
last season), who has been groomed at first base for 
several years. Moving into Cey’s customary third 
base slot is Pedro Guerrero (.304, 32 hr, 100 rbi), 
one of the better players in the majors last season. 


Bob Welch: awesome in Los Angeles. 
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NL WEST 
Throwing Away the Sluggers 


Mike Marshall, bearing the same name as the flaky 
Dodger reliever of the early 70s, replaces Guerrero 
in right field after hitting .388 at Albuquerque last 
season. Like Brock, Marshall is a rookie. 

Despite the unknown quality of players like Brock 
and Marshall, the Dodgers should do well this 
season. They will go as far as the supple arms of 
Reuss, Welch, and Valenzuela, all of whom could win 
20 games, take them, and that could be a long way. 


Giants 
Pitching Rich 


A year ago Giants general manager Bill Haller did 
something not many would. do: he traded away his 
entire starting rotation. The pitchers he received in 
return, including Bill Laskey and Atlee Hammaker, 
turned out to be valuable acquisitions. 

This winter Haller was in the news again, and, 
despite last year’s successful deals, he wasn't popular 
with San Francisco fans. It was Haller’s decision to 
trade second baseman Joe Morgan to the Philadel- 
phia Phillies, and to let first baseman Reggie Smith 
sign with a Japanese club. 

Chief among Haller's detractors has been Jack 
Clark, the team's outspoken right fielder, who claims 
Morgan and Smith, both popular in the Bay area, 
were key ingredients in a Giants team that came 
within two games of winning the pennant in 1982. 

The infield, because of the departure of its right 
side, is in disarray. Darrell Evans, a defensive prob- 
lem even at his natural third base position, is the pro- 
bable starter at first, if only because his left-handed 
bat is needed in the lineup. 

Although Clark and Evans figure to provide the 
only consistent power, the 1983 Giants will still hit 
enough to back one of the league's strongest hill 
staffs. Despite the loss of Al Holland, who: accom- 
panied Morgan. te Philadelphia, the Giants bullpen is 
still the best in the division. Greg Minton (10-4, 1.83 
era, 30 saves) appeared in more games (78) than 
any other National League pitcher except 
Pittsburgh's Kent Tekulve. Statistically, he was base- 
ball's best reliever last season. 

This year's Giants may be a powerful left-handed 
bat away from overtaking the Dodgers, but quality 
pitching, makes up for offensive inadequacies. 


Padres 
Clean Cut Bad Men 


Yes, San Diego has Sieve Garvey, the first 
baseman lured away from the Dodgers by free agen- 
cy, who should give them the sock they've been 
missing since Dave Winfield packed his bags. But 
before everyone concedes the pennant to the 
Padres, it's advisable to take a look at the man whose 


Greg Minton: formidable in anyone’s bullpen. 


throws Garvey will be digging out of the sod at Jack 
Murphy Stadium all season long. 

Across the infield from San Diego's clean-cut first 
baseman is Garry Templeton, the _ historically 
discontented shortstop who has never been on a 
pennant-winner. 

When St. Louis Cardinals manager Whitey Herzog 
traded Templeton after the 1981 season, his reason 
was simple: as long as Templeton was in St. Louis, 
the Cardinals could never win their division; the 
volatile shortstop’s presence was too disrupting. This 
came after the notorious grab-my-protective-cup 
gesture Templeton displayed to St. Louis fans, an in- 
cident only the latest in what was a series of distur- 
bances he had caused. 

Once in San Diego, Tempy hit a staunch .247, well 
below his lifetime average. Rumors of flare-ups bet- 
ween disciplinarian manager Dick Williams and his 
shortstop followed the team everywhere, especially 
towards season's end. 

And then there's Williams, who after last season 
was critical of his own relaxing of the team’s 
discipline in the second half, a factor which he said 
contributed largely in the team’s disastrous 31-45 
record after the All-Star break. There will be no let- 
ting up this season, something that doesn't figure to 
sit well with Templeton and fellow malcontents Rup- 
pert Jones and Sixto Lezcano. 

Still, despite the strong lineup, solid crop of young 
pitchers, and the addition of Garvey, the Padres 
could be in for big trouble this season. Wherever 
Templeton has gone peace and pennants have not 
followed, and it's unlikely tha trend will suddenly 
stop. Templeton, together with Jones and Lezcano, 
may rock the 1983 pennant right out of the Padres’ 
boat. 


Braves | 


Have Pitcher, Would Travel 


In Ball Four Jim Bouton calls hitting a baseball the 
second toughest thing to do in the world. Pitching it, 
says Bouton, is the only thing tougher. 

The 1983 Braves are long on players who can hit 
-Dale Murphy, Bob Horner, Chris Chambliss. But as 
for those who can accomplish that most difficult of 
tasks - that is, pitch - Atlanta has Phil Niekro, and 
that's about it. 

Once he has used Niekro (17-4, 3.61 era), 
manager Joe Torre will have to rely on Rick Camp 
(11-13, 3.65), Pascual Perez (4-4, 3.06), and any 
two from a collection including Tommy Boggs, Ken 
Dayley, Pete Falcone, Rick Mahler, Craig McMur- 
try, and Bob Walk. 


Atlanta's starting lineup possesses more power 
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Chris Chambliss: trying to steady a shaky 


course. 
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Braves 


Falcone and Terry Forster are the only additions to 
a pitchingtytaff that ranked 10th in the National 
League last season, and those pitchers, together with 
a Swiss-cheese defense, may be too much to over- 
come. 
than any other in the National League. With pesky 
singles hitters like Claudell Washington and Glenn 
Hubbard getting on base for the big boys batting 
third through fifth, the Braves figure to score their 
share of runs. Chris Chambliss (.270, 20 home runs, 
86 runs batted in) bats third. Murphy (.281, 36 hr, 
109 rbi), the National League M.V.P. last season, 
bats clean-up. Bob Horner (.261, 32 hr, 97 rbi) bats 


fifth, assuring Murphy all the fat pitches he can han- 
dle. 


Reds 
Tiny Red Machine 


Last season, when the Reds won only 61 games, 
they were the worst offensive team in baseball. 
Manager Russ Nixon, in his first full season at the 
helm, knows this year things don't figure to get much 
better. 

Only three players — Dave Concepcion, Dan 
Driessen, and Johnny Bench — remain from the Big 
Red Machine's glory days in 1975-76. Their 
presence was not enough to curtail disaster in 1982 
and it won't be again this season. And yet, what may 
save the 1983 Reds — if only in the sense of helping 
them to finish in fifth, and not sixth place — is a sur- 
prisingly strong batch of young pitchers. 

Excepting Philadelphia's Steve Carlton, Mario 
Soto may have been the best pitcher in baseball last 
season. His outstanding year (14-13, 2.79 era, 13 
complete games, 274 strikeouts in 258 innings) went 
largely unnoticed. Buoyed by a. substantial, 
arbitration-decided raise, he should be even better 
this season. 

The bullpen is the team’s strength. Tom Hume is 
back, the knee injury that forced his early exit last 
season apparently healed. Despite his abbreviated 
1982 (2-6, 3.11, 17 saves in 46 games), he is still 
one of the top relievers in the National League. 


The Cincinnati fans, so long used to winning, may 
be" appeased somewhat this’ season, ‘but only if the 


Reds’ young pitchers get more offensive support. 


Astros 
Stopgap Makeshifters 


This may be the year the Astros’ almost complete 
lack of offensive punch catches up with them. Last 
season, when the team that relied so heavily on good 
pitching didn’t get it, that offensive ineptness gained 
ground. Now it appears ready to bury them. 

It's not that Houston has fewer solid hitters than 
when they won the National League West in 1980. 
It's just that the pitching largely responsible for that 
pennant has deteriorated. 

Among the starters in 1982, only Joe Niekro 
(17-12, 2.47, 16 complete games) and Nolan Ryan 
(16-11, 3.16, 245 strikeouts) showed previous form. 
The rest of an once-vaunted five-man rotation — Don 
Sutton, Vern Ruhle, and Bob Knepper — had unhap- 
py seasons. 

And, of course, it didn’t help matters any when the 
incompetence of the WHouston pitchers com- 
municated itself, like a disease, to the team’s hitters. 
And, with two exceptions, manager Bob Lillis has 
been given the same cast to work with this season 

Adding to Lillis’ problems is the makeshift nature of 
the team’s infield defense. To accomodate Doran at 
second, Garner has been moved from his natural 
position to third base, in turn displacing Knight, most 
comfortable at third, and sending him to first. Odd 
man out is Art Howe, last year’s first baseman. 

It used to be the Astros could win a lot of games by 
2-1 and 3-2 scores. Last season, they were losing 
those same games by 5-1 and 6-2. It's not that the of- 
fense has changed — it may be a little bit better than 
before. It's more that the pitching has collapsed in 


_ one injured, ineffective heap, placing too much of a 


burden on the hitters. The 1983 Astros figure to win 
about as many games as they hit home runs: 
somewhere around 70. 
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Our affair isn’t a secret anymore. 


Come celebrate the opening of 
the Steven Barri Hair Aftair in 
So. Burlington. Drop by for a 
complimentary consultation or 
retreshments. 

Or get acquainted special in- 
cludes 20% off on a variety of 
Steven Barri products and ser- 
vices. Please be sure to call ahead 
tor all hair styling appointments. 


: we 4 Our number is 863-5505. 
Woe 20% Off 
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207% OFF 207% OFF 


Hair Stylist Services Professional Hair Care 
(Includes cuts, perms and Products 


coloring with any stylist (Choose from a wide variety of 


except Steven Barri.} products -hand-picked#by 


Please call tor an appointment : 
Steven Barri.) 


Otter good all April 15, 1983. 2 : 
So. Burlington only Otter good ull Apnl 15, 1983. Se Burl. only. 
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The look you want at prices you'll love. 
STEVEN BARR 
HAI AFFAIR 


Castle Bldg. 1690 Williston Rd., S. Burlington/863-5505 
(302) 479-2121 129 North Main Street, Barre, Vermont 05641 
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ENGINEERING 


JUNIORS 
AND 
SENIORS 


EARN OVER $1,000 PER MONTH 
YOUR LAST 12 MONTHS OF SCHOOL 


IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION AND WOULD LIKE A CHALLENGING 
AND REWARDING POSITION AS AN AIR FORCE ENGINEER, CONTACT: 


TSGT BOB FOUQUETTE 
CALL COLLECT 

603-625-4736 
STEP INTO THE FUTURE 
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BY HUCK GUTMAN 

Baseball holds us, as a nation, more than any other 
sport. Oh, | know that football is more popular, and 
perhaps deservedly so, for it is brutal and powerful 
and flecked through with moments of finesse. And | 
know that basketball reveals the human body in its 
innate gracefulness, its proximity to flight, its con- 
stantly shifting relation to other bodies and to space. 
And we bowl more than we bat, and we boat more 
than we bowl, and we run more than we boat, and 
we fish more than we run. But baseball remains our 
national sport, somehow closer to our hearts than 

any other bodily pursuit. 

The reason for this is that baseball exists in the 
mind: it has an imaginative dimension. What does it 
mean to say, baseball exists in the mind,” and why 
should this be so? Let me try to explain. I'll start with 
an example. 

I first learned to play baseball in a schoolyard in 

’ Queens, New York. The schoolyard was made of 
concrete, for concrete is the basic building biock of 
American cities; it is concrete, and the amount of it 
one can see, that distinguishes the city from the 
suburbs. Not for nothing is basketball, the sport of 
concrete par excellence, the city game. Anyway, we 
played ball on concrete, ringed round by a ten-foot 
chain-link fence. The bases and home plate were 
painted on the surface of the cement. Despite these 
origins, baseball for me is, and always has been, a 
-pastoral game, played on grass. Say baseball and | 
will say back to you, “green.” How did grass, not 
concrete, come to stand for baseball? Because image 
means, somehow, more than experience. Baseball is 
a inental game. 

I have a friend who loves to say, with the kind of 
deep-breath wisdom of the baseball fanatic who has 
penetrated to the secrets of the game, that baseball is 
the only team sport that is played without a-clock. 
True, and that is another reason why baseball is so 
close to our hearts. As a game, it is almost literally 
timeless. In the perfect time at bat, an inning could 
last a week, a game a year. The only boundary on 
baseball is the skill of the team in the field — pitching, 
fielding, the long throw from right field to the plate. 
There is an openness to baseball that is lacking in 
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continued from page 5 ~ 


Blue Jays 
Overrated at Last 


Over the last six years, sportswriters have predict- 
ed Toronto in last place each time. Well, Toronto 
won 78 games last year (but still finished in a last- 
place tie) and teams no longer sweep the Jays. 
However, calling this team a contender is going a bit 
too far. 

The Jays are high on their pitching. Dave Stieb 
(17-14, 3.25 era, 19 complete games and five shut- 
outs) is an ace. Jim Clancy (16-14, 3.71 era), and 
Luis Leal (12-15, 3.93 era) are the other two quality 
starters. Jim Gott (5-10, 4.43 era) is being switched 
to the bullpen to make up for the loss of Dale Murray 
to the Yankees. Mike Morgan, who was acquired in 
the same deal, figures to be the fourth starter. 

The infield has Willie Upshaw (.267, 21 hr, 75 rbi) 

_atfirst, Damaso Garcia (.310, 5 hr, 42 rbi, 54 stolen 
bases) at second, Alfredo Griffin (.241, 1 hr, 48 rbi) 
at short. Rance Mulliniks (.244, 4 hr, 35 rbi) and 
Garth Iorg (.285, 1 hr, 36 rbi) should take turns at 

F. third base. 

Although the Jays have depth in the outfield, they 
don't have any extraordinary hitting (aside from Gar- 
cia). And the pitching, though it's good, probably 


: : won't be good enough to carry the team alone. 
“e Indians 
| The Futility Goes On 


I feel sorry for anybody who roots for Cleveland. 
The Indians haven't won a pennant since 1954, and 
they haven't even been close for a long time. They 
will probably do no better this year. 

Mike Hargrove (.271, 4 hr, 65 rbi), Manny Trillo 
(.271, O hr, 39 rbi), Julio Franco (.276, 0 hr, 3 rbi) 
and Toby Harrah (.304, 25 hr, 78 rbi) cover the in- 
field from first to third. 

In the outfield, Miguel Dilone (.235, 3 hr, 25 rbi) is 
in left, Rick Manning (.270, 8 hr, 44-rbi) is in center, 
and Bake McBride (.365, O hr, 13 rbi) is in right. 

| Andre Thornton (.273, 32 hr, 116 rbi) is the 
designated hitter, and Ron Hassey (.251, 5 hr, 34 
rbi) is the catcher. 

» The Indians have only, two hitters from last, year. 
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‘Imagining Baseball 


other sports, and that openness matches the field of 
play itself — so broad, so large for the white, spheri- 
cal ball, the thin bat, the players so far from one 
another. The openness and the gaps pull the obser- 
ver in, and make the observer a part of what is shap- 
ing up. In other team sports the observer is 
manipulated by the push and pull of bodies; surpris- 
ingly, the more involved the spectator becomes, the 
less he can remember of what has happened. 


Not so in baseball. The incessant pauses while the 
pitcher rubs the ball, peers for a signal, shakes it off, 
winds up, and then, finally, throws — “Ball two!” — 
only to go through his routine again, these pauses 
give time for the spectator to anticipate, to get set, to 
think about the possibilities of what might happen 
next. We all know that many avid fans score each 
game, marking down in coded numbers who fielded 
the ball, where, to whom he threw, what ensued. 
One can watch the game and at the same time be 
apart from it. So baseball makes us, and here | wax 
rather profound, quite truly human, at one and the 
same time living our lives and yet conscious of that 
living. 

But I am getting a bit carried away. Baseball is a 
summer game. It is played in the fullness of the year, 
and those of us who love it find that imagining 
baseball is the same as imagining the rich, slow 
fullness of life, the summer time, when speed and 
agility and sun and warmth and grass and the sport 
of our youth are all combined together. Baseball is 
mental here, too, for it is that imaginative vision we 
bring to it that makes it what we see it as. It is the sum- 
mer game because we will it so; playing in early 
April in Montreal or Minneapolis or Chicago, play- 
ing the World Series in October in similar climes, 
scarcely classifies as a summer pursuit. 


The great age of baseball was the age of radio. It 
was not an accident that a country game took hold of 
the nation’s consciousness in an era of marvelous 
technological development. For the first time in 
human history, men and women could know what 
was going on somewhere else instantaneously and 
completely. The human voice, through the miracle of 
vacuum tubes, could carry hundreds and even thou- 
sands of miles. And so, every corner of America 


who did really well (Harrah and Thornton). In addi- 
tion, they have a pitching staff that ranked 1 lth in the 
league (4.11 era). The infield was the worst in turning 
over double plays. So, new manager Mike Ferraro 
has a pretty good team with the exception of hitting, 
defense, and pitching. : 


NL EAST 
Phillies 


rest him more this season (he hit an O-for-30 skid in 
September). Ozzie Virgil is a competent backup. 

The Phils’ infield sports 60 years experience bet- 
ween its four veterans. Pete Rose (.271, 3 hr, 54 rbi) 
is the first baseman, but Corrales has made it clear 
Rose will not play the entire 162 games. 


Ivan DeJesus (.239, 3 hr, 59 rbi), at 30 the 
youngest of the Phils’ infielders, was assured his spot 
with the trade of Julio Franco to the Indians. 

Mike Schmidt (.280, 35 hr, 87 rbi) fought off in- 
juries last season, and, although his stats weren't up 
to par with what's been expected of him, he still led 
the league in slugging percentaye, on-base percen- 
tage, and walks. 

The key trade this winter, as far as the Phillies are 
concerned, is the five-for-one swap they engineered 
with the Indians. Von Hayes (.250, 14 hr, 82 rbi in 
Cleveland) should be a fixture in right. field at 


Veterans Stadium for years to come. 


Cubs 
Getting Some Respect 


Unable to sign Steve Garvey, Cubs General 
Manager Dallas Green did obtain another veteran 
Dodger infielder, Ron Cey, this winter. Cey's ac- 
quisition figures to help what is becoming one of the 
majors rising teams. 

Cey will team with shortstop Larry Bowa and first 
baseman Bill Buckner, both veterans, and second 
baseman Ryne Sandberg, a promising youngster, to 
form a solid infield. 

The outfield is headed up by Leon Durham (.312, 
22, home runs, 90 runs batted in), and also features 
Keith Moreland, a transplanted catcher, and rookie 


continued from page 9 
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could be, and was, suffused with daily reports of the 
actions taking place on baseball diamonds far away. 


Now, when one listens to the game on the radio, 
the major share of playing the game falls, interesting- 
ly enough, not to the players, not even to the an- 
nouncer, but to the listener. When Willie Mays made 
a stupendous catch in distant right cénter field, it was 
up to the listener to imagine the trajectory of the bali 
and the course of the running figure who timed his 
leap to intersect that trajectory with his glove. When 
Babe Ruth stepped up to the plate, no announcer 
could imagine the electricity that swept through the 
stadium, no person describe the fear that broke out in 
the pitcher’s heart, no observer could accurately 
chart the arc of that white sphere that was “going, 
going, gone.” 


One imagines baseball. It lives, ufflike any other 
sport, in the mind. Though I love basketball, 1 cannot 
recall any specific play from a specific game. Though 
I watch a good deal of football, | am hard pressed to 
tell you who played in the Super Bowl the year 
before last. But I can tell you who was in the World 
Series, and which players stood out, for most of the 
last twenty-five years. I can remember listening to 
Jackie Robinson get four hits in one game, and I can 
recall what I was doing while he made those hits. 
And I will never forget, the image fixed in my mind 
as clearly and stubbornly as any memory I own, far 
more clearly than my graduation from college or the 
election of Ronald Reagan, Fred Lynn crumpled in a 
heap at the base of the wall in Fenway in the sixth 
game of that glorious World Series in 1975. 


Because we play baseball in our minds, because - 
the game is constantly being imaged and imagined 
by those who are impassioned by it, baseball stays in 
our minds longer and more clearly than other sports. 
It becomes a significant part of what we remember, 
and because we remember it, because it forms a part 
of those memories we have of our own past, it 
becomes a part of us. No wonder, then, that when 
spring comes, baseball is never far behind. 


Huck Gutman is an English Professor, and 
baseball fan, at UVM. 


Pitching is a problem. Fergie Jenkins (14-15, 3.15 
era) is at the top of the rotation but is 39 years old. 
After him comes a collection of misfits from other 
teams, including Dickie Noles, Rich Bordi, Chuck . 
Rainey, and Steve Trout. To obtain Trout and 
another pitcher, Warren Brusstar, from the 
crosstown White Sox, the Cubs had to part with Dick 
Tidrow and Randy Martz, both integral parts of their 
staff a year ago. 

Without Tidrow, manager Lee Elia figures to go 
with hard-throwing Lee Smith (2-5, 2:69 era, 17 
saves) out of the bullpen. 

The Cubs continue to get better under ex-Phils 
Green and Elia, but the team’s lack of pitching will 


drag them down this year. 


Mets 
You Can’t Believe 


~Last season the Mets won 65 and lost 97, a record 
that probably made manager George Bamberger 
wish the Mets’ hierarchy hadn't lured him out of 
retirement. 

This season some things might get better at Shea. 
For one, the much-heralded George Foster (.247, 
13 home runs, 70 runs batted in) should have 
enough pride to rebound from his worst major 
league season. Mookie Wilson, the center fielder, is a 
commodity many teams would like to have. And then 
there's Darryl Strawberry, the number one pick in 
the 1980 amateur draft, who will start the season at 
AAA Tidewater but figures to be with the parent club 
before season's end. 

But then there's the problems. The starting rota- 
tion, led by ancient off-season acquisitions Tom 
Seaver and Mike Torrez, is weak. The bullpen, after 
Neil Allen (3-7, 3.09, 19 saves) and Jesse Orosco 
(4-10, 2.72, 4 saves), is untested. 

The rest of the starting lineup, after Foster and 
Wilson, is unquestionably the shakiest in the division 
The jury is still out on whether first baseman Dave 
Kingman, immensely powerful but with a propensity 
to strike out, is more a help than a hurt. Behind the 
plate, John Stearns is suffering with an arm ailment. 

After last year’s horrors, most people would say 
the Mets could only go up, but they may prove that 
wrong this season. 
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1.Marvelous Marv Throneberry epitomized the 
1962 Mets, the worst team in baseball history. What 
team made Marv available to the expansionist New 
Yorkers? 


2.On the last day of the 1978 regular season this 

Cleveland Indians pitcher beat the New York 
Yankees, forcing the dramatic playoff between the 
Boston Red Sox and the Yankees. Can you name 
him? 


3.Otherwise unknown, this Red Sox pitcher secured 
a lasting place in baseball history when he gave up 
- Roger Maris 61st home run in 1961. What was his 
name? 

& 
4.Which of the following pitchers never won both 
the Cy Young and Most Valuable Player awards in 
the same season? 
a. Steve Carlton 
b. Denny McClain 
c. Vida Blue 


5.The 1971 World Series between the Baltimore 
Orioles and Pittsburgh Pirates was one of the best in 
recent baseball history. Which Pirates pitcher started 
and won the seventh game? 


6.In 1947 he compiled a 20-1 mark with the Barre- 
Montpelier Twin City Senators of the old Northern 
League. The next year he was pitching for the 
Philadelphia Phillies, for whom he starred throughout 
the 50s. Who is he? 


7.Jackie Robinson will always be remembered as 
one of “The Boys of Summer,” those classic Brooklyn 
Dedger teams of the 1950s. Was his lifetime batting 
average over or under .300? 


8.The 1964 St. Louis Cardinals came from six 

games back with 12 to play to overtake the 
Philadelphia Phillies for the National League 
pennant. Can you name the regular first baseman on 
that Carainal team? 


9.Reggie Jackson earned the nickname “Mr. 
October” on one night, when he hit three homers in 
game six of the 1977 World Series against the Los 
Angeles Dodgers. Do you remember the unfortunate 
L.A. pitchers who surrendered Jackson's homers? 


10.Boston ace Jim Lonborg was perfect into the late 
innings of game two of the 1967 World Series, re- 
tiring each Cardinal batter he faced. Finally, a St. 
Louis player managed a hit. Can you name him? 


11.The Red Sox have put together an impressive 
string of consecutive winning seasons. Do you know 
the last time they finished below .5007 


The Ultimate Quiz 


12.In 1974 he appeared in 91 games, scoring 29 
runs. Yet he never collected a base hit. Who is he? 


13.On a rainy night not long ago he mowed down 
27 enemy batters without allowing a baserunner, a 
feat no one has accomplished since. Can you name 
him? 


14.In what Vermont town was Chicago White Sox 
catcher Carlton Fisk born? 


15.In 1975 this Pittsburgh Pirates infielder tied a 
National League record with seven hits in a nine- 
inning game. Who is he? 


16.The New York Yankees were humiliated in the 
1976 World Series, losing to Cincinnati's Big Red 
Machine, four games to none. Only one New York 
player managed a home run in the series. Do you 
know who he is? 


17.In what country was Bobby Thompson, the man 
who produced arguably the greatest moment in 
baseball history, born? 


18.No pitcher won three games in one World Series 
during the 1970s. Can you name the last hurler to 
accomplish this feat? 


19.This past season Oakland's Rickey Henderson 

~stole 130 bases, breaking the previous major league 
record of 118, held by Lou Brock. Which pitcher 
was on the mound when Henderson stole his 1 19th 
and record-breaking base? 


20.Lost in the home-run heroics of Carlton Fisk and 
Bernie Carbo, the hitting stars of the sixth game of 
the 1975 World Series, was a game-saving catch by 
Boston right-fielder Dwight Evans. Can you name the 
Cincinnati player that hit the ball Evans eventually 
caught against the wall, preventing a sure extra-base 
hit that would have won the game for the Reds? 


21.Among his many achievements was one — the 
major league singie season ERA mark (1.12) — that 
will probably stand forever. Who is this record 
holder? 

22.Ted Williams, “The Splendid Splinter,” may have 
been baseball's finest hitter ever. Only one man can 
claim the distinction of pinch hitting for the Red Sox 
slugger. Can you name him? 


23.The diving stops of this Cleveland Indians third 
baseman helped end Joe DiMaggio’s 56-game hitting 
streak. Who was he? 


24.The famous pillars in Yankee Stadium, now 
behind the center field wall, display the images ol 
seven Popes and one former Cardinal. Can you 
name him? 
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25.The 1971 All-Star game, played at Tiger Stadium 
in Detroit, was the last one by the American League. 
Among the game's highlights was Reggie Jackson's 
monstrous home run off the right field roof. Which 
Pittsburgh Pirates pitcher gave up the then-Oakland 
slugger’s blast? 


26.Not many noticed when this 27-year old left- 
hander was sold by the Toronto Blue Jays to the St. 
Louis Cardinals this off-season. He gained his own 
place in Toronto baseball history when in 1977 he 
started and won the first game ever played by the 
Blue Jays. Can you name him? 


27.Robin Yount was last season’s American League 
Most Valuable Player. Who was the last switch hitter 
to win the AL award? 


28.It's been a while since the Red Sox last won a 
World Series. Who was president the last time Boston 
won a world championship? 


29.Having four 20-game winners on one pitching 
staff is a luxury only one manager has enjoyed. Can 
you name that one team and who those four pitchers 
were? 


30.Late in the 1975 season Jim Rice had his hand 
broken by a pitch from this Detroit Tigers pitcher, 
forcing the Boston outfielder out of that year’s post- 


season action. Who is this pitcher, now with the | 


Houston Astros? 


31.Which of these former Cy Young award winners 
has never thrown a no-hitter? 

a. Bob Gibson 

b. Jim Palmer 

c. Ron Guidry 

d. Tom Seaver 

e. Gaylord Perry 


32.Shortly after they moved to Arlington, the Texas 
Rangers (nee Washington Senators) had trouble 
attracting fans. They solved this in part by signing a 
bonus baby pitcher who drew large crowds 
whenever on the mound. Can you name this man, 
whose career has long since fizzled out? 


33.In what Vermont town was Seattle Mariners’ 
designated hitter Pat Putnam born? 


34.Only one National League ballpark was built 
prior to 1960. Which one is it? 


35.Don Larsen's perfect game in the 1956 World 
Series is the only one ever thrown in the Fall Classic. 
Can you name the Brooklyn Dodger batter called 
out on strikes to end the game? 
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| Showdown 
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"On paper it looks like they should win it,” said St. 
Louis second baseman Tom’ Herr. “But you don't 
play games on paper. The Expos had four or five 
players who had their best seasons last year, and 
they still didn’t win it.” 

Herr's teammate, pitcher Dave LaPoint, summed 
up in a more succinct manner what Herr had said. “I 
don't remember too many championships the Expos 
have won.” 

While other clubs in the East decided to shun the 
winter trade route, the Philadelphia Phillies gave 
their team a face lift by acquiring players that need 
facelifts. Much has been made this spring of the 
Phillies’ wrinkled complexion. Many now call them 
the “Wheez Kids.” One of the most important addi- 
tions to the Phillies is 39-year-old second baseman 

Joe Morgan, who has championship experience with 
the Cincinnati Reds during the 1970s. Morgan 


Talking Baseball 


ARE YOU SMART ENOUGH 
TO SAVE YOUR PARENTS 
THE COST OF COLLEGE? 


You are, if you win an Army ROTC scholarship. When you win one of our scholar- 
ships, we pay your tuition, books, lab fees and other academic expenses. We'll also give you 
up to $1,000 a year extra. And when you grad uate, well make you an Army officer. 

But you have to be more than smart to win. We'll consider your extracurricular, 
leadership and athletic activities. And if you reach the finals, we'll meet with you for a-personal 


interview. 


For more information about how to avoid overburdening your parents for the next 
four years, contact the Army ROTC Professor of Military Science on your campus. 


FOR MORE SCHOLARSHIP INFORMATION STOP IN AND SEE CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 60] MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM 
_ AT 656-2966. it 
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thinks, despite the age gap, no one should count the 
Phillies out. “I think we have exactly what it takes to 
win,” he said. 

Phillies manager Pat Corrales also believes the 
“too old” criticism of the press and fans carries no 
validity and he plans to stick with his veteran players 
rather than going with younger minor league talent. 

“If they can play, I'm going to put them out there,” 
he said. “If they can't play, then I'm not going to put 
them out there. To this point they've played good.” 

One team that many fans overlooked last year 
because of their slow start was the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
The team led the league in hitting and had the best 
record in the division after June 1, and while the Car- 
dinals, Phillies and Expos shared the attention 
created by the pennant race, the Pirates finished a 
quiet eight games off the pace. This season many are 
predicting the Bucs to finish ahead of the Phillies, and 


Yogi Berra, speaking to fans who had honored him with a special 
day: “I want to thank you for making this day necessary.” 
Former Philadelphia Phillie manager Danny Ozark: “Half this 
game is 90 percent mental.” 

Dizzy Dean, announcing a game: “He slud into third.” 

Dale Berra, the Pittsburgh Pirates’ shortstop, comparing himself 
and his father, Yogi: “Our similarities are different.” 

Ozark again, talking about his team’s morale: “It's not a question 
of morality.” : 

Casey Stengel, the perfesser, when asked how people his age 


if their pitching comes through they could finish 
higher. 


Although most see the 1983 division race as con- 
sisting of four — St. Louis, Montreal, Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia — even the two projected doormats 
(Chicago and New York) are respected. 


“The Cubs played good ball last year and the Met. 
aren't really a soft touch,” said Cardinal pitcher Eric 
Rassmussen. “It's a tough division, and anyone can 
knock you off. You have to be careful not to Worry 
just about beating Montreal or Philly and let up.” 

Rassmussen’s teammate,’ ‘gold glove shortstop 
Ozzie Smith believes that this was the key for the 
Cardinals’ title last year, and very important to the 
team that will eventually win it this year. “This year is 
just like last year, we're not taking anyone lightly,” he 
said. “You can't afford to do that.” 


regard modern major league ballplayers: “How the hell should I 
know? Most of the people my age are dead.” 

Free Press writer Andy Gardiner, in an article last April: “Gary 
Carter flew to left field.” And boy are his arms tired, 
Philadelphia Phillie outfielder Garry Maddox, when asked to 
describe his first major league grandslam home. run: “As I 
remember it, the bases were loaded.” 

Yogi Berra: “If the people don’t want to come out to the 
ballpark, nobody's going to stop ‘em.” 

Yogi again: “A nickle ain't worth a dime anymore.” 
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UVM’s land area explored... page 16 


y G 
% by j 


By Randy Rzewnicki 
with Maggie Garb 
and Kit Perkins 
Third in a Series 

The University of Vermont 
hiring practice prohibits most pro- 
fessors who have taught for more 
than two years from applying for 
tenure track positions. An esti- 
mated 90 percent of recent 
appointments have this minimal 
experience. 

“We're ignoring an entire gener- 
ation of middle-level academic 
professors if we insist on hiring 
those with the lowest qualifica- 
tions,” said English professor Ralph 
H. Orth. ‘When the English Depart- 


ithe Vermo 
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Director of Student Activities Pat Brown says everything possible is being done to find a suitable place. 


Entry Level N 


ment gathered to discuss the 
positions they were going to fill 
(this past year), the parameters (for 
the position) were developed at the 
university level.” 

English chairperson Virginia 
Clark acknowledged this, saying, 
“It is not at all up to the depart- 
ment to hire other than entry level 
candidates. When the Dean gives 
the authority to recruit he defines 
the terms, such as beginning assis- 
tant professor and the salary 
range.” She said she was given 


“narrow parameters” by the dean 


for the salary range. 
Arts and Science Dean John G. 


Jewett responded that budgetary 


‘what 


restrictions and consultation with 
department chairs determine how 
much a department can afford or 
“choose to afford.” 

“I don’t want people to think 
that I am involved at the detailed 
level of the searches. No dean is.” 
Jewett noted that the parameters 
that he determines are: ‘“‘entry 
level, the status, the salary range, 
and the area of hiring. So I know 
kind of people they are 
looking for.” 

“There .is a remarkable lack of 
concern for quality,” said English 
professor Dan Norford. “Every- 
thing is quantitatively based. It all 
comes down to the dollar. If you 


“move 


G 

nic 
Relocation 
Planning 


Questioned 


By Chris Hill 

If funding for the proposed 
renovation of Billings Center comes 
through, the anticipated 18 months 
of construction would force a 
number. of student organizations 
and the Catamount Den, presently 
located in the basement of Billings, 
to relocate. As yet, no location 
amenable to the three student 
organizations involved — the Ver- 
mont Cynic, the Student Photo 
Service, and the Arie] — has been 
found. 

Pat Brown, Director of Student 
Activities, says everything possible 
is being done to find a suitable 
place. ‘“‘Last week we met with the 
three organizations and offered 
some suggestions — to see if their 
needs would be met by what we’d 
been able to come up with,” he 
says. ‘““We came away with a much 


clearer. picture. of what. they'll 


require in order ‘to stay healthy, 
and we’re acting in accordance with 
these needs.” 

Proximity to Main Campus 
appears to be the main concern. 
Two possible locations, Southwick 
Hall on Redstone Campus, and the 
basement of Jeanne Mance, present- 
ly a recreation center,.have both 
met with disapproval from the 
organizations, because of their 
distance from Main Campus. “A 
to Southwick or Jeanne 
Mance would reverse what we’ve 


been trying to do in the past year,” 


explains Cynic Editor-in-Chief Jus- 
tine Kaplan. “We want to get 
people involved, and in order to 
get people involved, we need to 
be accessible.” 

But Brown stresses the uncer- 
tainty of the renovations them- 


cont'd. on page 12 


ixes Experience 


put an older, more experienced 
person into an entry level position, 
it screws up the salary chart.” 

“We try to attract honor 
students (to UVM), and one way it 
seems that we can attract better 
students is to offer more experi- 
enced teachers,” suggested Norford. 

Herb Propper has 14 years of 
experience teaching theater at the 
university level. He is here at UVM 
as a visiting professor, and has been 
asked to stay another year, But 
next year his department will be 
searching for someone to fill his 
position. 

“It was official from the dean; 
anybody with more than entry level 


cont'd. on page 13 
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A Real Change of Pace!!!" 
Jim Ramsden 
Campus Movie Critic and Regular Beer Drinker 


“SGTL FRIENDLY 


and his LABATT’S S50 sure quenched my thirst for something 
really different!!!” 

Peaches Iannelli 

Communications Major and Beer Fanatic 


YOU CHANGED ME 


for a minute there, Sgt. Friendly!!!” 
Rich Raymond 
Pre-med Student and Everyday Beer Enthusiast 


Brought to you EXCLUSIVELY by Labatt’s — Canada’s leading 
name tn beer and proud brewers of the smoothest change of pace 
from everyday beer that America’s 
likely to taste!!! 
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By Stephen Kelly 
The women’s movement has stum- 
i bled. Over fifty years after women gained 
suffrage rights, more than twenty years 


after the pill was introduced, and only 
_--—_— ten years after the first legalized abortion, 


feminists are facing yet another challenge. 
Last June, the Equal Rights Amend- 
. ment died, and in February of this year 
the Squeal Rule was born. With the 


conservatism of the eighties, many 
feminist aspirations are being shattered, 
and women nationwide are struggling to 
b pick up the pieces. 
— The questions remain the same. What 


have women achieved? And how much 
more must be done to attain social, 
economic, and political parity for 
women? Before the bitter failure of the 
E.R.A. Amendment, many people were 
ontimistic. Today, many are not. 
“I am worried,” said UVM Sociolo- 
_ gist Professor Beth Mintz. “We have an 
impression that women can make it. 
(But) I’m afraid it’s not in our hands, it’s 
somewhere just out of our reach, There’s 
been a change... there’s an impression 
among twenty-year-olds that the fight 
. is over.” 
____At a panel entitled “Women: Our 
Changing Roles,” the discussion was 
sober. Michael Hartman, a Delta counse- 
or, spoke of his experience counseling 
itered women and male batterers. 
Lieutenant Governor Madeleine 


Kunin stressed the rare phenomenon of 
women in politics. And Mintz drew a 
disheartening picture of today’s women’s 
movement. Separately, they spoke of 
personal experiences. Together, they 
emphasized the challenge of feminism in 
the eighties, 

For Hartman the issue had become 
battered women. “Violence had become 
an issue out of all the issues. (It) could 
have been pornography, or rape. We 
needed one place to start so we could do 
some good.” After several years of 
counseling, Hartman became reactionary. 
“I came to the point where I thought all 
men were evil, and all women were 
good.” But later after fathering a child, 
he moderated. “I would no longer reject 
the male patriarchy. No men are good or 
evil. I came to understand that people are 
what they are.” Hartman’s testimony 
touched the residual question of what the 
male’s responsibility is in what is tradi- 
tionally called the “women’s movement.” 

For Kunin the message was clear. “If 
we get rid of all the dichotomies, the 
distinctions, and speak in one voice... we 
could have a better society. Speaking of 
her family experience, Kunin explained, 
“the life of a woman has tensions created 
in it. But we don’t have to look at these 
tensions as debilitating, instead we might 
look at them as enriching.” 

Kunin’s discussion of women in 
politics was less heartening. “Being a 
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woman in the political system is still 
being an outsider. Women... are the last 
wave of immigrants into the political 
system.” Analyzing the history of the 
women’s movement, Kunin stated there 
have been two phases. “‘At the first stage 
women had to rebel. At the second stage 
women had to balance their lives.” 

For Mintz, however, premature 
balancing and readjustment threatens to 
stall the women’s movement. Recounting 
her experiences as a student, Mintz 


explained her initial naivete. “My experi- 
ence as a student was as a female student. 
I was emulating the great masters, the 
men of the university system,’ Six years 
ago after teaching “Women in Society,” 


- Mintz became a devout feminist. Despon- 


dently she commented on the irony of 
her situation. 


“I! found feminism for myself. (But) 
where is the women’s movement now 
that I need it? Is this the post-feminist 
«movement? Women today consider femi- 
nism a negative word, women (now) see 
their goals as attained.” 


Citing a study given to freshmen 
sociology students in 1980, Mintz empha- 
sized the psychological attitudes that 
inhibit women’s initiative to acquire 
economic parity. Nearly 40 percent of 
the women polled expected to earn under 
20,000 dollars per year, compared to 


only 8 percent of the men polled. And 
only 26 percent of the women polled 
thought they would earn over 40,000 
dollars annually, while 43 percent of the 
men polled expected to be in this high 
income bracket. 

Though discouraging, these statistics 
contrast with the increase of female entry 
into law and medical schools. Thirty 
percent of all beginning medical students 
are women, and a slightly higher percen- 
tage of first year law students are female. 
Statistics prove only that the immediate 
future of the women’s movement is 
uncertain, and the problems of changing 
women’s roles remain. 

Commenting on the discussion, UVM 
student Torey Riley, who helped organize 
the event with the Rising Sun Coalition 
and the Women’s Organization and 
Referral Center, said, “We’re past the 
stage where women first achieved equal 
positions, now we must work to broaden 
and extend those first examples.”’ She 
stressed the fact that while women have 
risen to corporate board positions, the 
proportion of women to men is less than 
one to a hundred. Riley concluded, “The 
greatest accomplishment is that people 
are aware of sexism, now we must bring 
about the changes,” 

As Hartman reflected, “This is a 
life-long process. You think you get to 
the bottom, and it just gets deeper and 
deeper.” 


Capitalistic Cult 


Driving through the Patrick Gymnasium parking lot 
Wednesday night was like experiencing a time warp: males 
clad in tie-dyed t-shirts, worn out jeans and jackets, brightly 
patched at the elbows, shoulders, knees, thighs, ankles, and 
zippers, hair down to their shoulders, barefoot and blurry- 
eyed: females. in the same attire, some with odd looking 
stickers on their foreheads saying “Cosmic Whimpout”, 
wrapped in fringed Indian blankets, and just as blurry-eyed. 
A lot of them were wearing shirts with colorful skulls and 
crossbones. Pirates? No, Deadheads. 

Not to be confused with Deadbeats. In one open field 
below Harris Millis, one blanket-clad couple was building 
sandcastles of marijuana, stepping back, measuring them 
with their eyes, and dumping them into baggies. Up the road, 
a slovenly-looking character held a neon green sign on his 
head saying “PLEASE.” 

“Wanna buy some acid?” echoed throughout the lot. 
Someone was juggling fire. 

Cars from Florida, North Carolina, Montana, Ohio, and 
all over the east coast came to the somewhat conservative 
University of Vermont to see the Grateful Grand Omniscient 
Dastardly Dead. If you wanted to see these guys, you had to 
put your name, address, and telephone number on a notecard 

put a copy of your UVM L.D., a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, and a money order for no more than two tickets in- 
to an envelope and mail it on a certain day and pray. One- 
third of the requests were honored. Luck of the draw. 

So that’s why those pirates were standing at the parking 
lot entrance waving $50 bills in the air. 

“I’ve got six tickets,” said one alligator-clad student. “If 
you’ve got $600, they’re yours.” 

“T only got $34, and I’ll have to hitch back to Penn- 
sylvania if I give you all of it.” 

“Forget it, buddy.” 

The guy with the neon “PLEASE” sign was harder to ig- 
nore. So he was just avoided. The couple bagging the weed 
bought them all. 

Another ticket went for $150. One even sold for $200. 
One Deadhead said he was disgusted. He would give another 
ticket to another Deadhead if he had it. A real Deadhead 
would never sell a ticket for that price. 

O.K. UVM students are capitalists. But that’s besides the 
point. Deadheads have a lot of money. Either they are trust 
fund babies, sell a lot of drugs, or have good jobs. The latter 
is impossible. Most of them have come from Binghampton, 
the Dead’s last concert, and are on their way to Rochester, 
the Dead’s next concert. They follow these musicians across 
the country, experience them, dance and sway to them, hope 
for songs like “St. Stephens,” “Dark Star,” The Other One.” 
If the Dead is not a religious rock ’n’ roll cult, nothing is. And 
cult leaders tend to be a bit capitalistic anyway. Bob Weir 
wears Polo shirts. So perhaps UVM students aren’t so bad 
after all. 


Sh 


— op/ed 
In Defense of the Deadhead 


Outside the library Wednesday, some students ridiculed 
a group of Deadheads. Putting on a haughty air of superiort- 
ty, they taunted the foreigners, saying Deadheads were wor- 
thless followers of a band without a reason. One of the 
Deadheads, clad in jeans and carrying a frisbee, told the 
students, “Get a lifestyle.” yw 

And what is the matter with a lifestyle that is different? 
Deadheads choose to live alternatively. I imagine that 
somewhere behind the facade of academia, students long to 
forget the system. They want to hop ona boxcar to nowhere 
in particular and forget about everything. No pressure to get 
jobs, no stress, no tension. Would the world fall apart? I 
doubt it. 

Jack Kerouac wrote about such an experience. As 
students, we read On the Road, and passively experience the 
delights of having fun. For a moment, we allow our minds to 
relax. That is acceptable. Our values allow us this moment of 
repose. But Deadheads, Deadheads actively experience it. 
How dreadful. fe 

Certainly, Deadheads offend the sensibilities of the 
average UVM student. They are different, and their dif- 
ference is refreshing. A small state university, isolated in nor- 
theast New England needs an occasional prod from the rest 
of the world. I think we sometimes Hert there are others 

our ivory towers and self-induced insecurities. 
ee sic thecnantittableiysit felt by UVM students 
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Spoof Praised 


Fellow Journalists: 

Despite what may have been 
poor taste in your spoof adver- 
tisement on the “Women of 
Saga,” I found portions of your 
Vanguard Mess edition quite 
amusing. Given its recent iden- 
tity crisis, I was particularly 
tickled by one of the quotes on 
the cover: “Lacking a certain 
historical perspective, the Van- 
guard is wanting in_ serious 
analysis of local issues. But... it 
looks pretty.” (Thanks go to 
Linda Provost, et al.) 

Let’s hope that with dili- 
gence the folks at the VP can 
stop competing with you at the 
Cynic (even though it may be 
good for your business) and start 
playing hard ball with the big 
guys again, 

Dian Mueller 
Burlington 


BUT I'VE Gor THESE FRONT-ROW TICKETS 
LI BouGHT FROM A GUY WHO SAID THEY’ 
WERE FoR TODAY ! IT'S EVEN GOT TODAYS 
DATE ON “Mm li" 
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Cook Crazy 


To the Editor: 

Andy Cook has really done 
it this time. He, the witty man, 
who. has brought us watered 
down Andy Rooney and the 
trials and tribulations of UVM 
roof walkers, has reached a new 
low. 

Andy, how can you possibly 


T 
think that the Red Sox — that pee 

sniveling collection of also rans ee Sade 

— could possibly win the A meri- | 

can League East. The only BUPINE Sy ; 
decent arm on the Boston staff Jennifer Sherman, Sue Wichern. 
has a first name named Tony. 

Furthermore, the infield has the TYPESETTER 

speed of swift heifers, the |5¥e Ball 

coordination of a deadhes 

ination of a deadhead after DISTRIBUTION 


a concert and the power of a 
spring zephyr. 

Andy, you have already 
wasted enough newsprint writing 
about your sox, Please spare us 
anymore, 


Kim Reynolds, Mathius Dubilier, 
Barbara Prine, Tom Cronin. 


ADVISOR 
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STATS 
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Fred Zambuli 


when confronted with something as foreign as a Deadhead, is 


often the result of insecurity. Many attending UVM are like 
sheep in a four-year hotel. They came here for no particular 
reason. Maybe they didn’t get into Yale, or they feared leav- 
ing New England. 

They stay for four years, listen to the advice of faculty 
and family, and receive support from Daddy. Always, they 
are insulated and isolated. It is a secure life, full of in- 
securities. 

So students lash out at those who don’t follow the values 
that were force fed to them. Daddy taught the boys in front of 
the library to be tough. They don’t need any of those hippies. 
In order to reassure themselves, the boys act like men and 
ridicule the Deadheads, 

It isn’t only Deadheads upon which this comforting at- 
tack is levied. Characters walking around with mohawks and 
orange hair, and slam dancers; they are different, and 
therefore a challenge to the status quo, 

European historians have long recognized the cultural 
relativism inherent in our world. The same is apparent in our 
country. People are different. They live, breathe, believe and 
act differently. 


The poet Blake wrote of the unity in the variety of 
nature. This quality is, if we can expand our perspective, 
what makes life unique. 


—Mo Shafroth 
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They're already happening at The Edge. 
So, whether you’re getting ready for a 
sunny vacation or just looking ahead to 
Vermont's fair weather, visit The Edge. 
We carry beachwear and swimwear by 
Op, Offshore, Esprit, Raisin Co. Speedo, 
and more. For all the great looks from 
Hawaii and California, you won't find a 
better selection anywhere in the Burling- 
ton area! 


Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9: Tues-Thurs. 9:30-6; Sat.9-5 e 65 Main St. e Burlington e 862-2282 
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Spring Flings Mud 


By John Michael Parks 
Doug Perkins 
and Peter Weedon 


Have you ever noticed that 
ugly brown and wet area directly 
behind the Bailey-Howe library? 
Do you ever have trouble 
walking over certain parts of 
campus because of the muck 
beneath your feet? If your 
answer to these questions is 
“yes!” then you clearly must 
have noticed that the annual 
mud season accompanying the 
advent of Spring is well into full 
swing. 

In recent years, the abun- 
dance of mud on the campus 
grounds has become an increas- 
ingly greater (and often neglec- 
ted) problem. 

The UVM grounds crew has 
attempted to alleviate this prob- 
lem but many factors stand in 
the way. First, maintaining the 
campus involves a great deal of 
time, money, and manpower. 
The grounds crew operates on a 
fixed allocation of funds with an 
annual budget of $350,000 
for direct care of the grounds, 
and much of this must be put 
into labor costs and gasoline for 
service vehicles and machinery. 
With a total campus area of 850 
acres, the amount of funds that 
can be put into grounds main- 
tenance boils down to roughly 
only $100 per acre annually. 
Needless to say, these funds 
must be spread thinly. 

To complicate matters even 
further, the mud problem does 
not rank very high on the list of 
maintenance priorities. Present- 
ly, two larger problems in 
maintenance are: the abundance 
of trash on campus and, the high 
incidence of vandalism to Uni- 
versity property. (Surely, these 
two problems could be elimin- 
ated with an increase in indivi- 


bookstore. 


dual student concern and partici- 
pation.) Other unfortunate 
maintenance tasks include the 
removal of dog “‘droppings’’ and 
repair to trees and_ shrubs 
damaged by the locking of 
bicycles to them. Therefore, as a 
consequence of these environ- 
mental woes, more: money is 
being spent on the correction of 
problems rather than on the 
formulation and implementation 
of ecological improvements 
(such as in the mud problem). 

You must be asking yourself 
at this moment, “What can J do 
to help?” Our answer is ‘‘Plen- 
ty!’ The following is a brief set 
of guidelines that we feel can 
bring about a positive change if, 
of course, they are backed by a 
solid individual student involve- 
ment. 

1) Stay on pavement and 
sidewalks wherever possible (and 
avoid walking on _ grassy or 
muddy areas). 

2) Use proper receptacles 
for discarding trash (there are 
plenty on campus; surely there’s 
one near you!) 

3) Avoid locking bicycles to 
trees and shrubs. 

4) Discourage any and all 
destructive behavior (the stu- 
dents are the ones who ultimate- 
ly pay for this!) 

By increasing individual 
awareness to the mud “menace” 
and by outlining some basic 
strategies, we hope you will take 
an active part in making this 
effort flourish. Suggestions, 
comments, and questions are 
anxiously welcomed and highly 
encouraged. So play a part in 
improving your campus! Look 
for our suggestion boxes and 
display, coming soon to Billings 
or, write to The Mudmen, Box 
400, Living/Learning Center. 

Yes! ‘You can help! Thank 


you. e@ 
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CE SENIOR CLASS DINNER DANCE 


The dinner dance for students, families, and friends will be held 
the night before graduation, May 20th, at Marble Island. Tickets are 
now on sale at the UVM ticket office. 


CF) SENIOR GRADUATION SPEAKER 


A member of the Senior class will be chosen to speak at the 
graduation ceremony. All interested seniors are encouraged to pick up 
the applications in the Student Activites Office and return them by 


April 25. Good 


By Jennifer Strickler 

Last year a professor com- 
iplimented a student on the size 
of her breasts; last fall a graduate 
student was sexually assaulted in 
Waterman; every spring women 
are whistled at as they walk past 
fraternities. Are these incidents 
qualitatively different or differ- 
ent symptoms of the same 
problem? 

The University has a little 
known policy on sexual harass- 
ment that defines it as “repeat- 
ed, uninvited behavior of a 
sexual nature that has _ the 
effect of substantially interfering 
with a_ student’s educational 


By Alex Stimpson 

I, too, have been watching 
Chrysler chairman Lee Iacocca 
lately. The more and more he 
points and gestures his way from 
assembly line to showroom, the 
more I am convinced that this 
executive is committed — com- 
mitted to excellence and com- 
mitted to prove the government 
was right in salvaging the bank- 
rupt corporation. Whether or 
not the engines run any 
smoother or the headlights shine 
any brighter than in the past, 
Mr. Iacocca is selling the public 
on his company. 

I have not seen much of 
UVM president Lattie Coor 
lately. It appears that he, like 
Mr. Iacocca, is trying to help a 
debt-ridden institution. But 
where is he? And how is he 
going about doing this? He is not 
on T.V., pointing and gesturing 
his way through UVM class- 
rooms and gymnasiums, bragging 
of “unsurpassed academic excel- 
lence” and “unrivaled athletic 
prowess.” That is for sure. On 
the contrary, he is spending 
much of his time travelling from 
city to city, luncheoning UVM- 
affiliated businessmen, and 
politely asking for contributions. 
And I know that Mr. Coor 


to get UVM out of the red. 


Pleasant dining engagements 
are fine, but what is needed is a 


luck. 


CO) BULLETIN BOARD 7 


The Senior Class bulletin board in the bookstore window is coun- 
ting off the days until graduation. Check the board for important 
senior class information. 


‘tunately, 


University’s 


will have to eat a lot of- food . 


Harassed 


experience or creating an intimi- 
dating, hostile or offensive 
educational environment.” Pre- 
sently the policy applies only to 
faculty and staff, and isn’t even 
effective in controlling this type 
of harassment, while not even 
addressing the issue of harass- 
ment by students or people from 
outside UVM. 

I feel that this problem is 
pervasive, although not recog- 
nized, at UVM. Since the assault 
at Waterman last fall, Securit 


Where is Coor? 


more aggressive overall policy in 
dealing with the significant out- 
of-state contingent. An effort in 
entrepreneurship on Mr. Coor’s 
part will be crucial in keeping 
these people involved. Unfor- 
sweet collegiate 
memories are soon forgotten. A 
distant phone call from an 
annual fund-raiser does not 
easily stir images of Old Mill, 
Kakewalk, Springfling, and the 
1979 hockey team. Plenty of 
pictures and print do. The kind 
that constantly remind Cata- 
mounts that UVM is a winner — 
a winner that demands their 
support. 

It is time Mr. Coor sat down 
and said aloud: “Damn it, I want 
those out-of-state alumni and 
parents sent pamphlets and 
letters every other day. I want 
professionally trained fund- 
raisers running Phone-A-Thon 
(not fraternity students). I want 
an athletic team that makes 
headlines.”’ And after Mr. Coor 
has gotten this off his chest, he 
may take a deep breath and 
begin a process of reminding 
those affiliated with UVM of the 
commitment to 
excellence. First with news- 
letters boasting the achievements 
of students, alumni, and faculty, 


then, maybe a national athletic | 


championship. It all takes time. 
But now’s the tirne for Mr. Coor 
to re-think hiscommitment. @ 


[GRADUATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Announcements are now on sale at the back counter of the UVM 


— 
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has restricted access to campus — 


buildings after 7 p.m. in an 
attempt to prevent unauthorized 
people from entering buildings, 
This policy may be effective in 
preventing assaults in these 
areas, but has no effect on the 
guy across the hall who writes 
obscene messages On your door, 
or the Norwich cadet who camps 
out in your lounge floor for the 
weekend. Is there anything UVM 
can do in these cases? 

At least one student has 
withdrawn from a course this 
semester to avoid being harassed 
by a professor. This is clearly. 
interfering with her educational 
experience, but she felt power- 
less to take any action against 
the man, and was afraid to 
confront him because her grade 
was involved. How many times 
does this happen every year? 
Probably every UVM student 
knows someone who has been 
harassed by a faculty member 
in some way, yet not a single 


last two years. Why are people 
so hesitant to report it? 

A group of sociology stu- 
dents and faculty members are 
conducting research to try to 
answer these questions and 
possibly. revise UWVM’s sexual 
harassment policy. A question- 
naire will be distributed to a 
sample of students of both sexes 
asking about attitudes, incidents 
and reactions to sexual harass- 
ment. The group has received 
support and funding from the 
Office of the President, and is 
working with the Affirmative 
Action officer, Jackie Gribbons, 
in deciding what, if any policy 
changes should be made based 
on the study’s results. 

I feel that it is important to 
recognize that sexual harassment 
is a problem at UVM and that 
something should be done about. 
it. Students should be able to 
study and socialize without the 
fear of harassment by faculty, 
students or others; all members 
of the University. community 
need to be made aware of this 
problem and-~- take steps to 
eliminate it. e 


grievance has been filed in the ° 
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Faculty Commentary 


By Bob Gobin 
Dept. of Human 
Development Studies 


Early in April of this year 
each faculty member at UVM 
will meet individually with his 
chairman for an annual review of 
his professional performance, At 
this meeting the chairman will 
inform the faculty member of 
his judgment regarding his per- 
formance, and how that relates 
to the magnitude of the merit 
increase in salary for the next 
year. 

The purpose for the annual 
review process is not clearly 
stated in the Officers’ Hand- 
book; however, faculty might 
assume the goals to be: (1). to 
recognize and appropriately 
reward individuals for achieve- 
ments in teaching, research and 


service, and (2) to _ provide 
faculty with encouragement, 
direction and support in profes- 
sional development, when 


needed. Faculty members will 
certainly show great interest in 
both the outcome and in the 
interpretation of their perfor- 
mance. Can a faculty member 
expect a written record of his 
own performance evaluation? 
The answer to this crucial 
question is unclear because of 
conflicting information  con- 
tained in several documents 
‘published within the last year. 

A faculty member’s right to 
know the particulars of his 
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chairman’s judgments appears to 
be assured in a memo from Dr, 
Arns to Deans and Directors on 
the subject of “Guidelines for 
Distribution of Faculty Salary 
Adjustments for Fiscal Year 
1983.” (April 1, 1982). Item 3 
in this document reads in part as 
follows: 

“The credibility of the 
process by which merit is 
determined will depend in large 
measure on the effectiveness, 
thoroughness and fairness with 
which Chairpersons and Deans/ 
Directors communicate’ with 
individual faculty members. 
Every faculty member is entitled 
to know the basis upon which 
his or her salary is established, 
including the criteria and the 
weighting of these criteria...” 

The issue of a _ written 
record of the evaluation was first 
brought to the attention of the 


Faculty Senate at its meeting on. 


March 15, 1982. Minutes of that 
meeting record a lengthy debate 
that was resolved by a vote to 
approve a “Sense of the Senate” 
motion requesting that the 
Guidelines be implemented ‘“‘so 
that a written report on the 
evaluation of each faculty mem- 
ber may be given to the faculty 
member by his or her chair- 
man.” 

Two weeks later Dr. Arns 
recorded his response to the 
“Sense of the Senate” vote 
through the distribution of his 
memo. to Deans and Directors 


with Guidelines previously cited 


(April 1, 1982). The second 
paragraph of Item 3 in that 
document reads in part as 
follows: 


“The arguments in favor 
of this resolution range from 1) 
the assertion that the faculty 
member has a right to see a 
written evaluation of  perfor- 
mance that may accompany the 
recommendation of the dean 
and 2) the assertion that merit 
increases ought to be based ona 
full green sheet process. I agree 
with the former. If the chairman 
sends a written evaluation to the 
dean, a copy must henceforth go 
to the faculty member. I 
strongly disagree with the other 
extreme and therefore am asking 
that each department discuss 
and work out appropriate 
methods for assuring full com- 
munication between the chair- 
person and the faculty member 
on the matter of salary increases. 
As noted in the previous para- 
graph it is essential that faculty 
members understand the basis 
for their salary increases. The 
Officers’ Handbook requires that 
there be a private discussion 
between the chairperson and the 
faculty member. If a written 
communication is to become a 
part of the record, it should be 
done-in a manner agreed upon 
by the department.” 

The statement above did 
little to resolve the issue. Senate 
-minutes for April 26, 1982 
reveal that the two “‘if’’ state- 
ments in the paragraph above 
had led a number of administra- 
tors and faculty members to 
wonder whether or not faculty 
members have a right to receive 
a written evaluation. In order to 
clarify the situation, Dr. Arns 


was asked the following question 
(from the minutes): 

“Regardless of the chair- 
person’s usual means of report- 
ing to the dean, can a faculty 
member request and expect to 
receive from the chairman, a 
written copy of the evaluation 
report that interprets his or her 
salary increase incorporating the 
criteria set forth in the Guide- 
lines?” 

Dr. Arns responded that the 
Officers’ Handbook requires that 
there be a private discussion 
between the faculty member and 
the chair. To require that there 
be a written communication 
would require an amendment to 
the Officers’ Handbook. He said 
it was his interpretation that this 
would not flow from the “Sense 
of the Senate” motion. It would 
require a full process for arnend- 
ment. 

What have we learned about 
the faculty member’s right to a 
written record of his annual 
evaluation? The recorded facts 
seem to suggest the following: 

1. The faculty members are 
entitled to know and understand 
the basis for their salary in- 
crease. 

2. The Faculty Senate has 
considered the issue of a written 
evaluation for faculty members 
and endorses the concept. 

3. The publication of cur- 
rent Guidelines, and a follow-up 
clarification by the Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, indi- 
cates that a faculty member may 
receive a written record of the 
evaluation only at the pleasure 
of the chairperson. (The faculty 
member has no right to a written 
record at his/her own request.) 
Indeed, we are now in doubt 
whether the chairperson has this 


What They Don’t Know... 


option without a change in the 
Officers’ Handbook. 

The principal alternative to 
a written record of the annual 
review is an oral communication 
between the chairperson and 
each faculty member. There are 
numerous reasons why a faculty 
member might desire a more 
tangible record of the evalua- 
tion. One such reason is based 
upon the fact that the annual 
review draws upon and influ- 
ences decisions made over a 
period of years (i.e., reappoint- 
ment, promotion, tenure, salary, 
etc.) The, administrator that 
provides the oral communication 
this year may not be the same 
administrator called upon to 
make future judgments about 
past performance. A_ second 
reason for desiring a _ tangible 
report of the evaluation is that 
without such a record, the 
faculty member is virtually 
powerless to initiate a legitimate 
grievance. 

A year has now passed since 
the Faculty Senate voted its 
“Sense of the Senate’? recom- 
mending that the Guidelines be 
implemented “so that 
a written report of the evalua- 
tion of each faculty member 
may be given to the faculty 
member by his or her chair- 
man.” As we approach the cur- 
rent evaluation period in the 
weeks ahead, there is reason to 
raise the question once again: 
Do faculty have a right to expect 
a written record of their annual 
review... this year? 

The purpose of this com- 
mentary is to stimulate. faculty 
discussion, within departments 
and in the Faculty Senate, in an 
effort to clarify and resolve this 
issue. te) 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION BUDGET 


HEARINGS 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20th, 7:30 pm. 
NORTH LOUNGE 


+ COURSE EVALUATIONS --***++++-+** 
Course evaluations of Fall 1982 courses are 
ob) available throughout campus— Please fill out forms 
for Spring 1983 courses and return to the S.A. office. 


+THE STUDENT APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE is 
beginning the process of recruiting students for 


University Committees. 3 
—More information will be forthcoming or call 5.A. 


(x2053) 


President and Vice President-elect Eric Stavrand and Bob Brown 
welcome applications from interested students for the offices of SA 
Treasurer and Controller. Applications available in the SA office. 

—Upstairs Billings. 
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Get your career off toa flying start while you're still in college. 


This is a great opportunity for men who — school and civilian flying lessons during sophomores train in two six- week sum- 
want to be leaders and have the drive to your senior year. And in PLC law we can_ mer sessions and juniors have one 
earn the respect and self-confidence of | guarantee summer employment inthe __ ten-week session. 
a Marine Corps Officer. legal field while you're gaining your If you're entering college or are alread 
You can get started on a great career advanced degree in law. on your way to a degree, check out the 
with us while you're still in college and There are no interruptions of classes, Marine Corps Platoon Leaders Class. 
earn up to $100 a month in the Marine — no on-campus drills or uniforms during Make an appointment with your Marine” 
Corps Platoon Leaders Class (PLC). In the school year. Initial training can be Corps Officer Selection Officer through 
PLC aviation we can guarantee flight done in one of two ways. Freshmen and _ your college placement center. 
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news: 


Drinking Age Under Fire 


A ne ee ee 


Vermont House Proposes Raising Age to 19 


By Pamela Scanlon 

In what is quickly becoming 
a Vermont spring tradition, the 
Vermont Legislature is once 
again proposing to raise the 
drinking age from 18 to 19. 
Already the bill has passed in the 
House and is currently under 
review by the Senate General 
Affairs Committee. If the Senate 
passes the bill, some expect it to 
be vetoed by Governor Richard 
Snelling, who vetoed a similar 
bill last year. Snelling argued 
that the age of majority, at 
which people can vote and be 
drafted, should not differ from 
the drinking age. The current age 
of majority is 18. 

All the states which border 
Vermont have a higher drinking 
age, and some citizens fear an 
increase in intoxicated drivers 
along the state borders as 
18-year-olds migrate inte Ver- 
mont to drink. 


Research Scientist Tim Scherbatskoy charts acid rain 


According to two recent 
polls, Vermont voters and UVM 
students have different opinions 
regarding the drinking age. In a 
Questionnaire passed out to 
voters in 127 towns and cities 
across the state in March, 
Senator William Doyle of Wash- 


ington County compiled the 
following results. Of the 
approximately 13,000 returns, 


61 percent of the voters believe 
that the drinking age should be 
raised. However, only 37 percent 
of the respondents desire to see 
the age of majority rise also. 


The opinions of UVM stu- 
dents differ from those of the 
voters, according to a Vermont 
Student Opinion Poll (VSOP) 
report produced for the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Action 


(COLA) by Paul Butler, Chair- 
person of the S.A. Public Affairs 


data. 


Committee, and Joseph Nairn, 
Graduate Assistant of the Dean 
of Students. The sampling of 80 
UVM students who were polled 
on February 28 and March 1 
shows that 70 percent do not 
favor raising the Vermont drink- 
ing age. Of those who favor the 


Vermont ts quick- 
ly becoming a rari- 
ty regarding the 
18-year-old  drink- 
Ing age. 


hike, 69.5 percent feel it should 
be raised only to 19. Yet only 
12.5 percent of the students 
believed that the drinking age 
will actually be raised in Ver- 
mont this year. ‘ 

Regarding DWI offenses, 7 
percent of the respondents to 
Doyle’s questionnaire feel that 


John 


UVM Botonists Near 
Acid Rain Findings 


By Mathias Dubilier 

Acid rain researchers are 
fascinated by documents that 
might help them prove acid rain 
is causing the deterioration of 
forest ecosystems. They are 
probably the most complicated 
and expensive history reports a 
person can read. The documents 
are tree borings, approximately 
the size of large straws five 
inches long. On them, one can 
see every growth ring starting 
from the core of a tree to its 
outside bark. 

As each ring represents the 
annual layer a tree adds on to 
the diameter. of its trunk, 
scientists can “‘read’’ the boring 
as a “‘personal biography” of 
how the tree was affected by its 
environment each year of its life, 

The borings have been 
collected from Camel’s Hump by 
a team of UVM botanists, The 
team’s acid rain research scien- 
tist Tim Scherbatskoy said the 
borings show that from about 
1960 on “there has been a 
dramatic slow in growth.” 


Although that ‘correlates to 
the heavy onset of increased 
emissions from car exhausts and 
the burnings of fossil fuels, it is 
hard to prove a cause and effect 
relationship between the emis- 


sions and the growth stunt. 
UVM botany department chair- 
-man Hubert W. Vogelmann said 


“there .are sO many environ- 
mental factors that affect a 
forest ecosystem, that you never 
know what exactly is harming 
a 

That has precisely been the 
key debate in the acid rain 
controversy. While it is now 
widely known that the acidic 
precipitation in New England 
harms the growth of plants in 
laboratory tests, it is not yet 
accepted that those tests prove 
that acid rain is the culprit in the 
region’s forest decay. 

According to Vogelmann, 
however, “if there is ever going 
to be any evidence that pins that 
down, this (tree-boring study) 
will.” 


Scherbatskoy offered pre- 
liminary results from chemical 
tests undertaken on the annual 
growth rings of the past 30 
years, The analysis, he said, 
indicated a ‘“‘heavy build-up of 
metals such as zinc and mer- 
cury.” He added that “‘since 
1950, lead levels have doubled 
every decade.” 

In addition to the tree 
borings, the UVM botany team 
has been able to make use of 
another source of helpful docu- 
ments, In the mid-1960’s, Tom 
Siccama, then a UVM graduate 
student, did a quantitative study 
of forest ecology on Camel’s 
Hump, Siccama did _ the 
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thorough study unaware of how 
vital it would become as North 
America’s unique opportunity to 
use it as the basis for a compari- 
son research to find out more 
about the effects of acid rain. 

A repeat of Siccama’s study 
has been completed by UVM 
and Scherbatshoy said conclu- 
sions show that, among other 
changes, spruce trees have 
declined by 50 percent since 
1965. Beach and maple trees 
have also declined by 25-30 
percent during the last 20 years. 

As researchers continue to 
seek conclusive links between 
the decrease in forest growth 
and the increased acidic precipi- 
tation, political tension grows. 
On the one hand, it is argued 
that without proof, no emission 
controls should be placed on 
industries and car exhausts. On 
the other hand, scientists take 
Scherbatskoy’s stand that “there 
is enough evidence already to 
warrant the imposition of emis- 
sion controls.” 

Vogelmann said there are 
two main reasons given when 
emission controls are argued 
against: the cost and the uncer- 
tainty of whether the con- 
trols will “appreciably reduce 
the problem,” 

Responding to the latter, 
Vogelmann said, “I would say 
we are talking about ecological 
principles. I don’t care if you see 


Decker 


Vermont should provide manda- 
tory sentencing for DWI offen- 
ders. On the other hand, the 
majority of UVM students do 
not favor mandatory: jail sen- 
tences, but favor more severe 
penalties than the present ones 
for those intoxicated drivers. 

According to the VSOP, 
almost three-quarters of the 
polled students feel that fatali- 
ties and accidents were the 
motivating factor for the recent 
interest in raising the drinking 
age. Statistics indicate a great 
number of alcohol related acci- 
dents involve 16-to-21-year-olds. 
This has spurred former Secre- 
tary of Transportation Drew 
Lewis and former Secretary of 
Health and Human _ Services 
Richard Schweiker to urge all 
states to raise the drinking age to 
DAs 

Most student groups across 
the nation are opposed to the 


By Randy Rzewnicki 

Is the UVM community 
exposed to the sexual harass- 
ment problem that threatens so 
many people everyday? Is it 
wrong for faculty members 
to be sexually intimate with 
their students? What about close 
personal friendships? 

A systematic study of these 
and related questions is being 
conducted by the Association of 
Sociology students. The seven 
page questionnaire is entitled 
“Sexual Harassment at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Is It a 
Problem?” The study is being 
co-sponsored by the Dean of 
Students, the Office of Human 
Resource Development, and the 
Student Association. The study 
addresses the questions of what 
sexual ‘harassment is and how 
many are affected here at UVM 
It has been sent randomly to 
freshmen and seniors. 

“An important 
federal employees showed that 
many of them feel sexual 
relationships in the workplace 
are taboo,” said sociology pro- 
fessor Ralph Sampson, who is 
advising the students administer- 
ing the questionnaire. “‘An over- 
whelming percentage didn’t 
think that sexual telationships 
between supervisors and subor- 
dinates should occur.” 

The questionnaire attempts 
to account for any incidence 
that could possibly be interpre- 
ted as harassment. It asks about 
“uninvited and ~~ unwanted”’ 
attentions from students, teach- 
ing assistants, professors and 
members of the local commun- 
ity. The categories of attention 
range from teasing to actual or 
attempted rape. 


appreciable results. I think you 
should always return the air, the 
water and the soil in the best 
possible condition,” 


“The last thing that im- 
presses me is the talk about 
cost,” Vogelmann added, ‘We 
can do any darn thing we want 
to. We can put a man on the 
moon; we can spent a trillion 
dollars on defense, It’s just a 
matter of where your priorities 


Sociologists 
Study Sexual . 
}|| Harassment 


_ peer? Is an advance okay from a’ 


study of’ 


hike; many now emphasize that 
DWI offenses stretch far past the 
age of 21, rather than use the 
old “age of majority” argument. 
Citing it as selective prohibition, 
student groups are lobbying 
legislatures across the country, 
saying that better enforcement 
of present laws is what is 
needed, not the establishment of 
new laws. - 


Vermont is quickly becom- 
ing a rarity regarding the 18- 
year-old drinking age. Only 
about - 20. states still allow 
1 8-and-19-year-olds to drink and 
six others have set the age to 20. 


Of the- remaining 24 states, 
people have to wait until they 
are 21 to buy hard liquor. 
However, ten of these states 
allow the purchase of wine and 
beer to younger, usually 18- or 
19-year-old citizens. e 


The study is designed “to 
examine if actions are bother- 
some’ depending on the source.} 
Is unwanted attention more 
annoying from a teacher than a 


member of the opposite sex, but 
unacceptable from one’s room 
mate? 

The study has implication 
on university policy. Sampso 
noted that Yale University was 
taken to court for not having a 
sexual harassment policy. “We 
would like to know if someone 
has been harassed, what wa 
done, and how well the case was 
handled. We didn’t want reports 
only from those who have been 
harassed , because that would 
inflate the figures. We’re looking 
for a representative sample.” 

The study also covers atti- 
tudes of respondents to sexual 
political issues like ERA, prosti- 
tution, and sex between consent- 


ing adults. 
“It’s apparent that the 
sexual harassment question is 


related to the changing role of 
women in the workforce. To 
what extent is that change in 
society represented- in the Uni- 
versity? Education is a quasi- 
traditional field in that many are 
dating and some perhaps will 
marry» 

The questionnaire has a 
lengthy section about any form 
of sexual harassment the respon- 
dent might have encountered. 

“The study promises to be 
one of the most comprehensive 
examinations of the topic at any 
university,” said Sampson, All 
students who have received the 
questionnaire are urged to com- 
plete and return it as soon as 
possible, e 


Asked about the prospects 
of finding conclusive proof that 
would link acid rain to forest 
decay, Scherbatskoy said, “I'd 
say in three to five years we'll 
have a good understanding of 
the problem and be able to show 
a cause and effect relationship, 
but I don’t think that means we 
should wait that long to do 
something about the problem,” 
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N EXCEPTIONAL 
VALUE, THRU SAT. 
—P—© ONLY $32:! 


A great pair of cotton 
twill pants . . . so 
essential to summer. 
Such a pleasure at 

$10. off. Collect them 
now in white, khaki and 
stone-blue. Sizes 4- 

14. Regularly $42. 

now at Checkered Flag 
Savings .. . just $32. 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burlington 
9.30-5.30, Mon. and Fri. tl 9 
VISA, MasterCard, Amer. Ex., Mayfair Charge 


Pre-law colloquium discusses a law school future. 


Chris Bentley 


Vermont Lawyers Advise 
Potential Legal Students 


By Cynnie Wheeler 
Before starting law school, 
take some time off after com- 


pleting your undergraduate 
degree said a “Pre-Law Collo- 
quium” panel last Saturday 


in Waterman Memorial Lounge. 
Ranging in profession from a 
Vermont Supreme Court Judge 
to an IBM patent attorney, the 
panel members spoke of law 
school as an intellectually stimu- 
lating environment where stu- 
dents learn “how to think.” 

“I approached law school 
with a lot more enthusiasm and 
got a lot more out of it after a 
few years out of school,” said 
Vermont Superior Court Judge 
James Morse, 

“I recommend that [stu- 
dents] go down to the court 
house and see what really goes 
on in the court room. It’s not 
Perry Mason; you don’t win all 
of your cases and you have to 
deal with that psychologically,” 
added William Pierson of the law 
firm Downs, Rachlin and Martin. 

Michael Cain, UVM class of 
1968, has a private practice but 


has shifted his emphasis toward 
business pursuits in Burlington. 
“Sixty percent of law graduates 


never practice law,” 
emphasizing how law _ school 
training provides for a variety 
of non-law careers. 


he said, 


“Take good teachers, no 
matter what they teach. They’ll 
help you learn how to think 
problems through and you'll get 
more out of your education,” 


recommended Public Service 
Board Chairperson Louise 
McCarren. She — also empha- 


sized that good writing skills and 
computer experience are essen- 
tial for the legal profession. 


Pierson likewise stressed the 
increasing role computers will 
play in case work. He said trial 
work in the future will have 
lawyers running back te com- 
puters for research during court 
breaks and at night. But in 
response to a student’s question, 
panel members said that com- 
puter training is available on the 


job, although 
school is helpful. 


experience in 


In discussing salaries, the 
panel agreed Vermont does not 
offer the pay of law firms 
in the big cities. “You can earn a 
comfortable income as an attor- 
ney in Vermont, but the public 
image is inflated,’ said Robert 
McKearin of the local firm 
Dense, Allen, and Erdmann. He 
also said that law practice in 
Vermont is not as specialized as 
in urban areas. “Sometimes I 
feel like a jack-of-all-trades and a 
master of none,” he said. “It can 
be frustrating, but it’s still 
challenging.” 


The Pre-Law Club, the Ver- 
mont Bar Association, and UVM 
pre-law advisors organized the 
colloquium; other panel mem- 
bers included IBM Patent Attor- 
ney Ted Galanthay, Stephen 
Unsworth of Cleveland, 
Unsworth, Bennett and Bailey, 
and Deputy States Attorney 
Dena Monahan. e 


Government Proposes to 


Relieve Schools of Draft-Aid 


‘Police’ Duties 


Washington (CPS)— The 
U.S. Dept. of Education may 
relieve male students of the need 
to document that they have 
registered for the draft in order 
to get federal financial aid, 


At a congressional hearing, 
Undersecretary of Education 
Gary Jones said the department 
may change the controversial 
proposed regulation, and change 
its effective date from July 1, 
1983 to February 1, 1984. 


Under the new regulation, 
men would still have to declare 
whether or not they’d registered, 
but they wouldn’t have to 
“verify” their registration in 
order to get aid. 


The changes, Jones told the 
House postsecondary education 
subcommittee, “will reduce sub- 
stantially the administrative bur- 
den that colleges and schools 
believed was inherent in our 
proposed rule,” 


Congress passed a law last 
year requiring men to show 
proof of military registration 
when they applied for federal 
student aid. The Dept. of 
Education has been struggling to 
draw up regulations to imple- 
ment the law. 


Draft protesters have argued 
the law is unconstitutional 
because it discriminates against 
men and would force nonregis- 
trants to incriminate themselves, 


Financial aid officers 
around the country have com- 
plained the law would bury 
them in paperwork and force 
them to serve as the Selective 
Service System’s police. 


The aid officers seem hear- 
tened by the proposed regula- 
tion change. 


“It sounds like a major 
turnaround,” says Dennis Martin 
of the National Association of 
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Student Financial Aid Adminis- 
trators in Washington, D.C. “The 
Education Department is chang- 
ing very radically its direction.” 


Under the proposed change, 
schools wouldn’t be involved in 
helping the government verify 
registration for two years, at 


which time verification proce- 
dures would be phased in 
gradually. 


“It’s a much more manage- 
able situation,” Martin says. 
“The schools would not be the 
policemen in these matters.” 


But opponents of the law 
itself, which links financial aid 
and the draft, are unmollified. 


“Forget about the regula- 
tions. The important thing is 
that the law is unconstitu- 


tional,’ says Gail Sushman, a 
lawyer for the Minnesota Public 
Interest Group (MPIRG), which 
recently convinced federal Judge 
Donald Alsop to enjoin schools 
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Students Grade Professors 


By Terri Johnson 

The comments are in, the 
votes have been tallied, and the 
new Pick Your Prof publication 
is out. It’s a student guide to 
courses at the University of 
Vermont, published by the Stu- 
dent Association (S.A.). It’s a 
chance for students to reverse 
roles and grade their teachers 
and courses. 

This year, the publication is 
based on ten times more student 
responses and includes twice the 
number of courses as last year, 
which was the first year for the 
project. 

S.A. Vice-President Don 
McCree, coordinator of the 
seven month project, is pleased 
with the publication. He said 
10,000 course evaluation forms 
were turned in. “People saw 
what came out last year nd INO, 
found that it could be useful and 
they responded this year.”? 
Course evaluation forms were 
sent to all undergraduates last 
fall. 

Courses were chosen for the 
booklet based on the response 
rate. All courses with at least a 
10 percent response were inclu- 
ded. The booklet lists 174 
courses. 

The 8,000 copies of the 
publication cost $2,000, which 
came out-of: S.A.’s cishalt 
events’ account. The cost is half 
of last year’s cost, McCree 
said. 

In most cases students 
found the comments in the 
booklet interesting and provid- 
ing a general idea of what 
courses and professors are like. 
They thought the booklet was 
better than last year’s, but said 
they would not rely on it when 
choosing courses. 


Senior Finance major Al 
Jackson said, “I don’t think 
students rely on it as much as 
word of mouth.” 

Junior Micque Glitman 
commented, “The professors 
who got 4.0s, I’d heard so much 
about already. Word = gets 
around. Besides, I choose the 
courses that fit into my own 
schedule. ” 


Senior Math major Nancy 
Kurlenmeyer said, “I wouldn’t 
take the advice of someone I 
don’t know.” She disagreed with 
many of the comments. 

Many students felt that 
$2,000 was too high a price for 
the publication. Senior Philoso- 
phy major Kelly Murphy said 
she thinks the publication “‘is a 
waste of money.” Students can 
easily find out about courses and 
professors by asking around, she 
said, and “that way they know 
the source of the comments.” 

Some students liked the 
idea of the publication, but said 


it needed more responses to be 
accurate. Sophomore Nutrition 
major Joy Brettler said, “‘it’s a 
good idea if everyone respon- 
ded.” 

“It would be worth it if it 
was complete,’’ said senior Phil 
Klein, though he did not fill out 
the evaluation forms. ‘They 
were kind of long,”’ he said. 

Several students suggested it 
would be more efficient and 
more complete if the University 


published the book based on 
evaluations each department 
does for its courses. Each 


department uses either a profes- 


they are actually in 
class.” 

Other courses which 
received the highest grade (4.0) 
were Expository Writing (Eng. 
50) with Molly Kohler, Dendro- 
logy (Forestry 5) with Don 
Dehayes, and Holocaust (PSCI 
179) with Raul Hilberg. Eight 
professors received a perfect 4.0, 

Those professors with low 
grades were usually cited as 
being knowledgeable but unable 
to relate to students, disor- 
ganized, or lacking interest. 

Professor eae 
Turkovich received a 
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sional evaluating service or uses 
its own system. Sociology 


Department Chairperson Jean- + 


nette Folta said the purpose of 
those evaluations is for faculty 
members to know which areas of 
their teaching to improve. It’s 
“up to the faculty members” to 
share these evaluations with the 
students, she said, 

Professor Tom Niles of the 
Economics department was one 
of the professors who received 
the highest score from _ the 
survey (4.0). Ironically, Niles’ 
teaching contract has not been 
renewed this year. In a February 
17 Cynic, Niles said he wrote to 
the Pick Your Prof Committee 
saying, “I think this project is 
great and wish the administra- 
tion paid more attention to the 
students’ analysis of teaching; 
they are the experts on what 
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Mechanical Engineering 143 
(Fluid Mechanics). The course 
received a 1.0. 

M.E. Department Chairper- 
son Clarke Hermance said he 
believes the low rating was a 
result of students being ‘ “‘unpre- 
pared for the level of demands” 
of the course. With regard to the 
student comment that Von 
Turkovich “was often late to 
class,”” Hermance said, “he may 
have been occasionally late, but 
that can happen to anyone.” 


Dr. Folta said she 


doubts” the significance of the 
evaluation. She said it’s impor- 
tant to note that the evaluation 
was voluntary, which results in 
“people with strong feelings at 
either end of the spectrum” 
responding, while people in the 
middle remain quiet. @ 


“seriously 


ee 


temporarily from requiring stu- 
dents to make any sort of 
registration statements when 
applying for aid. 


Sushman says the Education 
Dept’s new regulation proposals 
are “an obvious political deal in 
order to get the pressure (from 
angry aid officers) off them 
(department regulators).”’ 


Indeed, Sushman asserts 
“some sort of deal was cut 
between’ Rep. Gerald Soloman, 
who authored the law linking aid 
and military registration, and 
Dallas Martin, head of the aid 
administrators’ association. 


She claims Soloman, who 
couldn’t be reached for com- 
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ment, wanted to escape aid 
administrators’ lobbying and to 
strip their support from 
MPIRG’s constitutional attack 
on the law. 

In the wake of the new 
proposals, Dennis Martin 
Dallas Martin’s assistant — did 
seem to take the constitutional 
issue less emphatically than 
previously. 


Asked if the proposed regu- 
lations would help solve stu- 
dents’ constitutional dilemma in 
facing the aid forms, Martin said 
“that’s a separate issue, and still 
a very lively issue. But at least 
this is a better approach from 
the Dept. of Education.” 


Enforcement of the law 
would now “be a matter be- 
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tween the student and Selective 
Service. At least the schools 
would be out of the middle.” 


“The kid signs the (new) 
form once, fills in the name of 
the institution and ticks off a 
box saying he’s registered or that 


he doesn’t need to register,” says 
Bob Jamroz of the Dept. of 
Education. 

Department officials will 


conduct “on-site investigations” 
to verify if students getting aid 
are actually registered, Jamroz 
says. If students lie on the form 
about it, “we'll catch them,” 


“But (the new regulation 
proposal) is no big deal any- 
way,” Sushman maintains. “The 
law is still unconstitutional. The 
courts will take care of that.” @ 
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BRING THIS COUPON AND 


SAVE $2.00 


on any purchase over $10 of 


JEANS, JACKETS, CORDS 


SHIRTS, SKIRTS, MORE! 


OFFER GOOD UNTIL MAY 1, 1983 
ONE ONLY PER CUSTOMER, PLEASE! 
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Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 


658-6452 
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anew shipment of / 
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WINDBREAKERS 
SHELLS 
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SHIRTS 

SHORTS 


_ The 
ALPINE 
SHOP 


Williston Rd. 
So. Burlington 
Open 
9-9 Daily 


Pevgect. It’s all you really 

have to say about performance 
in a bicycle; except that our 
dollar's strength overseas } 

has made the price even 

lower. From $190, 

Ride one today. 
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85 Main Street, Burlington, Phone 658-3313 
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We have just about 


every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


ROI TOT TOTO TOOT OTIC 
NOW OPEN FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH AND DINNER 


Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-12 midnight, Sat. 8:30 a.m.-1 a.m. 


cafeola 


sit& talk sit&eat sit&drink sit &think or even stand! 


Coffees & Teas Wines & Beer 
Crepes, Omelets, Fettuccine, 
Handmade Croissants 
Late Night Meals 
“All of our baking done on premises.” 

175 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 


“On the site of the old Fresh Grounds.” 


Attn: Juniors & Seniors 


MATH/SCIENCE/ENGINEERING MAJORS - Develop 
your professional skills in the nuclear 
field. Fully paid graduate level education. 
$18K to start, $34K in 4 yrs. Up to $21K 
in college scholarships available to juniors 
and seniors. Requires 1 year Calculus 
and Physics. Must be U.S. Citizen. Max- 
imum age 27. 


MANAGEMENT - Opportunities for college 
seniors managing personnel and equip- 
ment in marine environment. No experi- 
ence required. Fully paid training program. 
$16K to start, $26K in 4 yrs. Benefits 
include free medical, dental, post grad- 
uate education. Position requires good 
health, U.S. Citizen, age 19-29. Inter- 
national travel can be expected. 


PILOTS WANTED - You can receive the finest 
flight training in the world! Immediate 
openings available for winter and spring 
term graduates. Qualifications include 
U.S. Citizenship, maximum age 28. NO 
FLIGHT EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 


SPECIAL BREED OF AVIATOR - Manage modern 
aircraft, operate the most advanced elec- 
tronic systems in the sky, and be a 
member of the finest aviation team in the 
world. Immediate openings for winter 
and spring term graduates. Must be a 
U.S. Citizen, maximum age 30. NO FLIGHT 
EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL COLLECT: 


NAVY OFFICER PROGRAMS 
(617) 223-5434 


Billings 


selves, saying, “a move may 
not even be necessary — funding 
has not yet come through. The 
Cynic may be right where they 
are next year. And _ should 
funding be approved, it’s not at 
all certain when it will begin.” 
Chris Bentley, one of two 
photo editors for SPS, says his 
organization’s need to be on 
Main Campus stems from a need 


‘to be near the Cynic. “It’s not as 


critical for us to be on Main 
Campus as it is for the Cynic. 
But we need to be with them — 
so in that sense, we really have 
no choice.” 

Kaplan. believes the problem 
is the result of a lack of foresight 
on the part of the planners of 
the project. “I don’t think 
enough thought was given 
beforehand to the relocations. 
No one really planned what to 
do with us in the interim period 
(during  construction).”” She 
admits, however, the administra- 
tion now understands the organ- 
izations’ concerns, and agrees 
“they’re doing everything they 
can to find a suitable place.” 

Brown is ‘“‘absolutely in 
agreement with the views the 
organizations have expressed,” 
though he does not think the 
problem stems from a lack of 
administrative concern. “If we’d 
wanted to pull the wool over 
people’s eyes, we would have 
waited until everyone had gone 
home for the summer — and 
moved everyone then, without 
asking... As it is, we've got a 
healthy dialogue going. We’re 
asking for suggestions from the 
organizations themselves, — and 
then seeing if the locations they 
come up with are available and 
feasible.” 

Some spots presently under 
consideration are the fifth floor 
of Old Mill (presently storage 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With L.D. 


talk it through 
e organize your ideas 
write a draft 
revise 


e & polish it up 


Writing Lab 
L/LC Commons 244 


Sunday -Thursday 
2:00 - 8:00 p.m. 


FREE PEER TUTORING, MOSTLY JUNIORS AND SENIORS, IN A VARIETY OF DISCIPLINES 


cont'd. from cover space), Grasse Mount, the base 


ment of Bailey/Howe, Pomeroy 
Hall, and Waterman. Brown says 
other space in Billings may even 
be available. “We have to look at 
things besides availability, 
though,” he says. “A lot of 
equipment -— _ light tables, 
phones, etc. — will have to be 
moved, and we have to consider 
the costs and feasibility of each 
potential location in view of 
this.” “ 

The Billings Den will have 
to relocate as well, though it has 
already been decided that the 
basement of Waterman will be 
its new home. Dan Dunne, 
director of the Waterman Dining 
Hall, does not foresee the move’s 
causing’ any major problems. 
“People will just have to adjust 
their habits,” he says. Dunne 
does not think the move will 
result in a significant drop in the 
number of students who use the 
Den. Indeed, he sees a number 
of advantages to the relocation. 
“In Billings there are accommo- 
dations for only 200 people — 
here we can seat 500. And as our 
kitchens are located here in 
Waterman, there will be less 
chance of our running out of 
things, as often happens now in 
Billings.”” Dunne admits there is 
presently no space in Waterman, 
“that students can go to 
study with their coffee,” though 
Brown says that is being worked 
on, 

As for the Cynic, SPS, and 
the Ariel, the hunt for alterna- 
tive offices goes on. Brown, for 
one, is optimistic that should 
relocation _ become necessary, 
suitable locations will be found. 
“We don’t have any answers 
now, but we'll come up with 
something,” he maintains. 
“Then again,” he adds, “‘should 
funding not come through — we 
won't need any answers.”’ e 
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Entry Level 
cont'd. from cover 
h experience wouldn’t be consi- 
_ dered,” said Propper. He said he 
was “very disappointed at not 
being given the opportunity to 
be considered for the position.” 


The term “entry-level” js 
. not defined in the faculty 
| handbook even though the term 

is used in university policies, It 

was, however, defined by Jewett 

as: “Assistant professor rank, 
! someone who has completed all 
the requirements for the termi- 
nal degree in his field, usually a 
Ph.D., and who has no more 
than one to two years of full- 
time teaching at the university 
level.” 


Jewett was asked who deter- 
mined the definition of entry- 
level. “I made the decision, | 
decided that it would be zero to 
two years, and not three years or 
four years.” 


“University policy _ states 
that in order to fund the early 
retirement plan, salaries for 
replacements will go to entry- 
level. Without special arguments 
to (Vice President of Academic 
Affairs Robert G.) Arns those 
salaries will be beginning level.” 


The early retirement plan 
provides for teachers who want 
to retire at age 62. The memo 
that explains the policy reads: 
“The average retiring. faculty 
member would have a ‘take- 
home’ income of over 70 per- 
cent of the age 62 amount. 
Funding of the plan assumes 
that 70 percent of retiring 
faculty members (including 
department chairpersons) will be 
replaced at the entry level:” 
(Memo to Educational Policy 
Committee, approved by Board 
of Trustees 9/18/80). 

By having the retired posi- 
tion revert to entry level, the 
university saves a lot of money 


Our Price 


Gordie's AANErSIey Texaco Servic 


860 Williston Rd. 
S. Burlington, VT. 


862-7535 


SED TIRE 
CLEARANCE ; 


BFGoodrich Lifesaver Radial XL II 


according to Clark. She sugges- 
ted “Deans could argue for 
filling an open post with some- 
one higher than entry level,” 

“Dr. Arns’ budgetary prac- 
tice is to revert all vacating 
positions to entry level,” said 
Jewett. 

“Budgetary restrictions is a 
term of Dean Jewett. It is not 
the reason for entry-level hir- 
ing,” said Arns, “There is no 
monetary gain at the university 
level from hiring at the entry 
level.”’ 

According to Faculty Early 
Retirement Plan, “the difference 
between the salary at retirement 
of all retirees, and a standard 
entry-level salary would automa- 
tically revert to a central 
account. This account would (1) 
be used to fund the early retire- 
ment supplements and (2) serve 
as a source of funds for 
approved requests to fill a 
position above the entry level.” 

“I asked once to keep a 
vacancy at a senior-level posi- 
tion, and was told it was outside 
the scope of the policy,” said 
Jewett. “We decide on a level of 
hiring based on discussion be- 
tween the chairman and the 
dean. 

“We can decide to hire at 
other than entry level. But if we 
do, we must find the money 
within the college. We have the 
ability, if were willing to 
reallocate within. the college to 
hire at other than the entry 
level. 

“Almost all hirings are at 
the entry level. Not all but 
most. 

“One of the reasons for 
entry level is that the probation 
period for tenure-track positions 
is seven years, with the decision 
made in the sixth year. If we 
hired someone with three years 
experience, that would account 
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e Select used tires in radial 
and bias construction. 


¢ Check our selection today. 
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for one half of the probation 
period. We don’t want to hire 


people at the beginning assistant 
level who have completed half of 
the probation (when they are 
hired).” e 
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‘Practically On Campus”’ 


863-9838 Williston Rd., South Burlington 
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We're ready to 

help you solve your 
literature problems 
with a complete 
stock of Cliffs Notes 
covering frequently 
assigned novels. 
plays and poems. 


Cliffs Notes are used by millions 
of students nationwide to earn 
better grades in literature. 


GET CLIFFS NOTES 


GET 
COMPLETE*VISION CARE 
at the 


= CONTACT LENS CENTERS 


@ EYE EXAMINATIONS 

© CONTACT LENSES 

@ FRAMES 

@ HARD LENS POLISHING 


@ SUNGLASSES BY RAY-BAN, 


PORSCHE CARRERA & 
GEOFFREY BEENE 


SUPPLIES 


ESSEX JUNCTION 
37 Lincoln St. 878-5509 


BURLINGTON 


230 College St. 
(across from Fletcher Library) 


658-3330 


I’m more than that...” 


What more could we offer than complete 
printing and copy services? A lot more, for 
instance, our new Color Special! Just listen 


to this... 


For any order you 
place before noon on 
Wednesday we'll print 
it for you in the color 
of the week at noextra 
charge. That’s right! 
And we’re featuring a 
different color at each 
of our conveniently 
located centers. Just 
give us a call at 
658-1717 or 864-9202 
to find out our colors 
of the week or come in 
and see us at 

174 College Street, 
Burlington or 

1 Executive Drive (Off 
Patchen Road directly 
behind the South 
Burlington Post 
Office). Pick up and 
delivery available. 
“I’m quick, I’m 
speedy, I'm more than 
that, I'm the Heritage 
Copy, Copy Cat!”’ 


Holocaust Remembered 4 7 
Snelling Issues Proclamation 


By Mo Shafroth 

In his remarks to an 
audience attending the Voices of 
the Holocaust program Monday, 
Governor Richard A, Snelling 
proclaimed the week of April 10 
Holocaust Awareness Week in 
the state of Vermont. 

The event, held at Christ 
Church Presbyterian on UVM’s 
Redstone campus, was a memor- 
ial to the six million victims of 
the holocaust. The program 
stressed the importance of 
remembering the pain Nazi Ger- 
many’s victims experienced. 

“We wanted people to 
remember what happened. We 
wanted to raise the conscience 
of community members and 
have them realize the responsi- 
bility of human awareness,” said 
program organizer Barry Krik- 
stone. 

Snelling spoke of a citizen’s 
duty to humanity. “It’s hard to 
remember the pain of the 
holocaust, but we have to try,” 
he said. “We must try to learn 
the lessons of the holocaust.” 

Snelling presented a copy of 
the proclamation announcing 
Vermont Holocaust Awareness 
Week to Roddy O’Neill Cleary, 
Campus Minister of the Coop- 
erative Christian Ministry. In it, 
he called for the observance of 
“Yom Hashoah, the day of 
Remembrance for the six million 
Jews who died in the concentra- 
tion camps of Nazi Germany.” 
Snelling also asked ‘“‘ali_ Ver- 
monters to share the responsibi- 
lity for being free men and 
women and ensure that such a 
holocaust shall never happen 
again.” 

“People in Poland are suf- 
fering,” said Snelling. “They are 
people wanting to be free.” 

‘Tt will take the many to 
prevent another holocaust,” he 
said, “but there is a capacity to 
bring humanity together. The 
hope we all need is a hope for 
humanity,” he said. 

Vermont Holocaust Week 
parallels a national memorial to 
holocaust victims. The United 
States Holocaust Memorial 
Council recently called for a 
National Remembrance -of the 
victims of the holocaust during 
the week of April 10 through 
16. The Council will promote 
programs designed to increase 


Gov. Richard Snelling attends 


community awareness of. the 
human suffering caused by the 
holocaust. 


Snelling’s remarks followed 
readingsand excerpts from litera- 
ture on the holocaust. 

“The words of this memor- 
jal service,” said Barry Krik- 
stone, ‘“‘are taken from the 
writings of those who survived, 
and in some cases, did not 
survive the holocaust.” 

Seventeen people participa- 
ted. in <the readings... They 
attempted to go beyond the 
facts, figures and explanations. 
They wanted the audience to 
experience and feel the grief and 
terror surrounding Hitler’s Ger- 
many. 

The readings came from 
varied perspectives, but all 
emphasized an emotional identi- 
fication to the tragedy. Children, 
students, teachers, doctors, 
poets, and anonymous writings 
were quoted. 


Some of the most effective 
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John Decker 
Voices of Holocaust Program. 


readings were done by children. 
Young Jody Krikstone recited 
Fear, a poem written by twelve 
year old Eva Pickova. Pickova 
was a concentration camp pri- 
soner. She wrote, “No no my 
God, we want to live!/ Not 
watch our numbers melt away./ 
We want to have a better world,/ 
We want to work — we must not 
die!” 

Roddy Cleary spoke on Elie 
Wiesel, a fourteen year old 
village boy who was imprisoned 
in Auschwitz. 

‘Without question, he is 
: 


one of the most important and 
influential writers in the litera- 
ture of the holocaust,” said 
Cleary. “His books move over 
the terrain between a feeling of 
despair that God is dead, that he 
was murdered in the camps, and 
a desire to find a way back to 
genuine faith.” 

Reverend Robert Baffa con- 
cluded the. program with a 
prayer for the victims of the 
Holocaust. g 


At a Glance 


The Internship 
Experience 


This is a message from the Vermont 
Internship Program at the University of 
Vermont. If you are a student, or just out 
of school wanting to build your career, 
or wanting to return to school or work 
part time or full time, you can start now 
through an internship in public service. 
An internship provides job skills, commu- 
nication skills, management and organi- 
zational skills transferable to business and 
other careers upon completion and gra- 
duation. An internship’ challenges you 
intellectually, emotionally and spiritually 
and helps you build personal confidence 
through direct action and involvement. 
The Vermont Internship Program has 
internships in Health, Government, Coun- 
seling, Education, Environment, Econo- 
mic Development, Business, The Arts, 
Media and Public Administration. Act 
now to build the job skills you need to be 
a winner in your career. Match learning 
to experience and make a difference in 
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the Vermont Community. Part time, full 
time, seven, nine and twelve month 
internship positions are now available. 
Make an appointment today with: A 
Center for Service-Learning, Vermont 
Internship Program, 41 South Prospect 
Street. 656-2062. 


A Forum for 
a Unique State 


Is Vermont Unique? Comments from 
Three Perspectives. A forum sponsored 
by the University History Club. Guest 
Speakers are Paul Eschholz, English, 
Samuel B. Hand, History, and Frederick 
E. Schmidt, Sociology and Director of 
Center for Rural Studies. Moderator is 
Professor Bill Daniels. Each professor 
will give. a twenty minute presentation 
on the subject from their respective 
disciplines, As students, the members of 
the History Club would greatly enjoy 
your participation in our forum since 
there will also be time for questions and 
discussion after the presentation. Friday, 
April 15, 3:30 p.m, in Room 413, Water- 
man Building, UVM, s 
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Great news Vermont! 


Now you can save up to 40% 
Ti tt Find boots and ehees! 


At the Timberland Factory Outlet, on Williston Road in South Burlington, we offer high quality 
Timberland factory seconds at up to 40% off their suggested retail prices. So come on in and save. 


MEN’S & WOMEN’S 8” 
INSULATED BOOT 


This is one of our most popular boots featuring 
silicone-impregnated leather with glove leather 
lining, insulation to well below zero and a super- 
rubberized lug sole that assures exceptional 
traction and durability. 10081 & 10381. 


now save *40 


MEN’S 8” INSULATED BOOT MEN’S & WOMEN’S 6” BOOT MEN’S & WOMEN’S HIKING BOOT MEN’S & WOMEN’S CHUKKA 
Tan, mini-buck, silicone-impregnated Mini-buck, silicone-impregnated leather Silicone-impregnated, full-grain leather. Silicone-impregnated, full-grain leather 
leather with glove leather lining. Insulated with glove leather lining. Insulated to Fully glove leather lined. Insulated to with glove leather lining. Insulated to 
to well below zero. 12281. well below zero. 10061 & 10361. well below zero. 15067 & 15367. well below zero. 80052 & 10352. 


99 


Save $25 


Save $30 Save $32 Save $40 


we 


MEN’S & WOMEN’S CASUAL MEN’S CLASSIC BOAT SHOE 


MEN’S CLASSIC PENNY LOAFER WOMEN’S CLOGS 
; P : ; j i Full-grain leather upper, wooden midsole 
Leather with glove leather lining. Padded This classic men’s boat shoe features a Classic leather beef roll penny loafer with Bre , 
leather comfort collar and tongue. Solid full-grain, oil-impregnated leather upper slip-on comfort. Stacked leather heel with ae ee es and heel. 2200, 2081, 
brass eyelets. 50009 & 50309. with rubber boat shoe soles. 5294. matching high abrasion lift top. 25023. an . 


99 


Save $25 


Save $30 


Tumberland 


factory outlets 


Save $30 


"4024+ 


South Burlington, Vermont: 1203 Williston Road, (658-2072). Store hours: daily 9 to 9, Sunday 12 to 5. 


ire: : 9-5, Friday until 9, and Sunday 12-5, 
Newmarket, New Hampshire: At the factory on Main Street, (659-5882). Store hours: daily 9-5, y | 
Brunswick, Maine: Route 1, (729-6178). Store hours: daily 9-6, Friday until 9, and Sunday 10-5. ce — 


Sorry! No dealers please! Some quantities may be limited so come in early for the best selection. 
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By Natalie Starr 

skate on Shelburne Pond, or a 

walk through Colchester Bog 

along Malletts Bay would make 

ny student agree, the preservation of 

hese areas makes UVM a special place. 

otany Professor Hubert Vogelman com- 

ments on UVM’s possession of these 

reas, “Otherwise how would we be 

ifferent from Boston University or 
Harvard?” 

One of the attractions that draw 

tudents to the University of Vermont is 

he field opportunities that the University 


“offers. By furnishing field experiences, 


he University provides the curriculum 


«that students may expect frem a school 


n Burlington, Vermont. These field 


‘ experiences have expandeJ in scope since 
«the 1974 designation of the UVM Natural 


First in | Series 


Fields of Opport 


peat bogs in wet depressions rare to a 
4000 foot elevation. But these specific 
examples for a greater scientific under- 
standing is not the only reason the areas 
are preserved. Thomas Hudspith, Acting 
Director of the Environmental Program, 
sees a broader focus in the reasons for 
preserving these areas. He feels that the 
natural areas are places where we may 
“renew our respect for the incredible 
diversity of nature.’’ They are places that 
“remind us that we are only one of the 
intricate parts of the natural world in 
which we live.” 

Hudspith has run several interpreta- 
tion programs at the natural areas, over 
different semesters. Student interns have 
been trailed as interpreters to lead visiting 
groups through the area. Unfortunately 
this program has died due to the large 


< BASS: 
_ Area System. Ia terms of diversity of time commitment that administering the 
_ habitat, the University of Vermont program requires. Arranging and coordi- 


A UVM botany class takes to the field. 


sity-owned natural areas in the country. 
But still today many students fail to 


require a time commitment to be met 
that is difficult for an already full-time 


i probably the best system of univer- nating the interns and the visiting groups 


This alpine-arctic environment hosts rare 


- -recognize the existence or expanse of the _ professor. 
f flora and fauna. But it draws the majority 


soem ware genera SSAA — oe te SQ ye 


WG 


_ Natural Area System. 


: The Natural Area System is a collec- 
stion of nine individual parcels of land 


~ which contain a range of habitats. Each 


area has been initiated into the system on 
the basis of “ecological quality and 
biological diversity.”” A unique peatland 
which hosts a clutter of orchids and 
rosemary in the springtime, fragile alpine 
terrain, and an old age hemlock stand are 
just a few of the habitats preserved in the 
natural area system. Each ecosystem 
provides a different living example of 
flora or fauna for research, study, or plain 
observation. 
efore the acquisition of these 
natural areas, UVM’s field lab 
courses had a tough time conduct- 
ing on-going research. Trespassing on 
privately owned lands was a common 
occurrence. But eventually development 
ressure began to threaten the destiny of 
“many of these field classrooms. Vogelman 
‘recalls, ““We saw some of the natural areas 
“disappearing. We saw the need to preserve 
“these areas before they were developed.” 
_The maintenance of fieldwork as part of 
many lab courses would be difficult 
_ without the natural areas. Vogelman 
_ Points out, “In order to provide a solid 
_ field program we had to obtain these 
areas. > And in coordination with gifts 
from the Nature Conservancy, and 
donations from individuals, Vogelman, 
along with others, created several of the 
system’s natural areas. 

In April 1974, the Environmental 
Program and the Board of Trustees drew 
up the formal guidelines for the preserva- 
tion of the nine parcels that were to be 

“preserved to the greatest extent possible 
in their natural state, for educational and 
7, scientific purposes insofar as such uses are 
7 compatible with the preservation of their 
Z natural character.” Since that designa- 
Ztion, departments from Geology to 
Z Education have utilized these habitats as 
Y alternatives to traditional classroom learn- 
Zing. Providing living examples of the 
Znatural world, these areas have made 

possible a variety of research and inter- 
pretive projects that otherwise would 
have been difficult to initiate. 
he ability to conduct on-going 
research and the presence of spe- 
cific examples of rare plant 
7 species and distinct habitats are impor- 
y tant assets of these natural areas. Colches- 
Uter Bog provides a unique example of a 
/Bog’s dependence on a lake’s water level 
for its ecological quality. The four to six 
week spring flooding affects the pattern 
Zof vegetation growth. And the arctic- 
alpine environment on the summit ridge 
“of Mount Mansfield hosts several small 


Bg 
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Two students explore Centennial Woods. 


he distinct qualities of these 

natural areas are not something 

only the scientist or the naturalist 
can enjoy. These diverse habitats provide 
difficult retreats for students and com- 
munity members alike. The freedom ofa 
mountaintop, and the comfort and quiet 
of a dense pine forest is made possible 
through the natural area system. Student 
use of these areas is most prominent at 
the more accessible areas. Centennial 
Woods, adjacent to the UVM campus, is 
frequented by visitors. Cross-country 
runners in the spring and fall, and skiers 
in the winter months, are joined by 
walkers, picnickers, and photographers. 
The sloping old age forest provides a 
welcome retreat from the pressures of 
academia. Massive white pines, scattered 
red pines, and hemlocks overwhelm the 
visitor by detaching him from the nearby 
man-made environment. ‘One student 
commented, “Centennial Woods is a place 
that’s very close by but very rernoved. 
Once I enter the forest I feel miles away 
from the UVM campus, even far removed 
from Burlington itself.” 

Another student reflects, “Centen- 
nial Woods has been a place where I can 
go and relax when the dorm has gotten to 
me. And I didn’t need a car to get there.” 

Another popularly used area, Mt. 
Mansfield, is not so close to campus. But 
students manage to get there anyway. 


Photos by 


of visitors to examine the inspiring view 
of Vermont, New York, New Hamp- 
shire, and Canada. For a while the in- 
creasing visitor use was a problem. The 
delicate vegetation on top of the ridge 
was being needlessly trampled by uncon- 
scious hikers. But the University, the 
Green Mountain Club, the State Park 
Service, and the Mt. Mansfield Company 
has originated a interpretation program to 
keep visitors aware of the fragility of the 
alpine zone. From Memorial Day to 
Columbus Day the interpreters direct 
visitors as to the proper use of the zone. 
The student at UVM has the chance 
to learn about the natural world from the 
source itself. The limits of text book 
learning have been recognized at UVM, 
along with the benefits of field study. An 
introductory Forestry student reflects on 
her field experiences. “I received a D in 
the course because of my poor grades on 
the text exams. But I could go out into 
the woods the following summer in my 
job and teach others about the different 
species of trees that I saw there.” The 
value of field education will always be 
acknowledged at UVM as long as the 
Natural Area System remains. e 
Next, week the story behind National 
Recognition of UVM’s Natural Areas will 


Kyra Saulnier be revealed. 


The Natural Area System: 


1) 


Centennial Woods — A 40-acre old age pine forest adjacent to 
the UVM campus. Steep hemlock covered slopes, wet mea- 
dows, and a variety of shrubs are weaved throughout a 
developed and marked trail system. 

East Woods — Another 40-acre forested tract rich in woody 
and herbaceous species. Up to 56 woody species have been 
identified in the forest. 

Redstone Quarry — The Monkton Quartzite quarry exposes 
layers of sedimentary rock deposits, and displays a variety of 
fossils. Right off Rt. 7, one mile from campus. 

Colchester Bog — A 184-acre peatland five miles NW of 
Burlington. Bordered by Malletts Bay and Lake Champlain, 
the Bog is dependent on the lake levels for its ecological 
character. 

H. Laurence Achilles — Nearly 500 acres around Shelburne 
Pond that contain vertical bluffs, marshes, and wooded 
uplands. 

Pease Mountain — About 100 acres in Charlotte (right off 
Route 7) of a rocky forested 800 foot mountain. Over 100 
woody and herbaceous species grow in this mixed deciduous 
forest. 

Mt. Mansfield — About 400 acres of summit ridge boasting 
the largest single expanse of alpine vegetation in the state. 
Concord Woods The most secluded and distant natural 
area. 100 acres of forest reserve characteristic of Vermont’s 
hillside vegetation, 

Molly Bog — Located in the Stowe Valley, east of Mt. 
Mansfield, the Bog is still in its early stages of plant succes- 
sion. The bog is a two-acre point surrounded by four differ- 
ent vegetative zones. 
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By Frank Pularcheck 
I got a postcard in the mail from a friend ina far away land, 


On it was a picture of two canines copulating furiously in the 


middle of the street. The postcard read, “Have Your Next Affair 
in Aspen.” 

If someone twisted my arm enough, she might convince me 
to undertake a liaison of my own. I could probably handle a 
quickie in Aspen. Of course, my partner would have to pay the 
plane fare, but that is a small price for a romantic interlude. 

However, one doesn’t have to go to Aspen for such romance. 
It’s happening in Burlington, too. It’s Spring, and we all know 
what goes on during the season which “sweet lovers love,”’ But 
what about the birds? 

Vermont birds fly south because it’s too far to walk, In 
March, they fly north because they know where the action is. 
Unlike other bird-brains, or balding hawks, Vermont birds listen 
to the Beach Boys. You know what the boys say: “Well, the 
northern birds, with the way they kiss, they keep their bird- 
friends warm at night.” 

There will be a whole flock of birds down at the Capitol on 
July Fourth. I hope the hawks don’t scare them away with talk of 
sub-species of MX’s. : 


Birds, like human beings, get horny in the spring. Many of 


rea Frankly Speaking 
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the horny are green when the season begins. By the summer 
solstice, they are experienced. 

But not all animals act in such a pleasure seeking way to the 
green season. Take, for example, the groundhog. Every February, 
we await the meteorological prognostications of this unsightly 
animal, and usually he fails us. What we fail to recognize is that 
the furry mammal is having some fun down in his hole. He’s got a 
companion, The census calls her a POSSLQ (Person of the Oppo- 
site Sex Sharing Living Quarters), but don’t let the jargon fool 
you. The hog’s having an affair — all winter. So why should he 
stick his head out and look for his shadow if it means his winter 
wonderland is about to end? I’d stay in the hole, too. 

Emily Dickenson once said, “A little madness in the 
Spring/Is wholesome even for the King.” I don’t know what Ron 
and Nancy are doing this spring, but I’m sure it’s wholesome, 
clean, American fun, If it isn’t Mr. Watt will make sure it is. After 
all, he’s Secretary of the Interior, 

So, don’t worry. If you love but have not been loved, there is 
still plenty of time. Spring lasts for another month or two, And if 
you book your reservations early enough, you can get a cheap 
flight out to Aspen. Then again, you might want to pay full fare. 
I’d hate for you to feel cheap after that quickie in the hot tub. @ 


By Colin McKenna 

“T learned more in that internship 
than I did in all the political science 
courses I ever took,” were the words of 
UVM senior political science major David 
Fricke. Through the College of Arts and 
Sciences Dean’s Office in-affiliation with 
American University in Washington, D.C., 
Fricke secured an internship in the fall 
semester of his junior year with the 
American Council of Life Insurance (its 
twenty-million dollar budget makes it 
one of the five largest lobbying groups in 
America). His job consisted primarily of 
covering hearings on Capital Hill which 
dealt with tax bill legislation. Fricke 
hopes to go on to law school after gradua- 
tion, after which he hopes to make use of 
the many connections he made with 
congressmen. “I learned a lot about the 
legislative process by experiencing it first 
hand,” he said. Last summer he was hired 
by the ACLU as a paid intern at seven 
dollars an hour. 

Fricke’s internship this fall, however, 
was not as strenuous as last fall’s. 
Through the political science department, 
he secured an internship with Chittenden 
County’s State’s Attorney’s Office. “‘It 
was nicer than sitting in class,” he said. 
“Tt was an easy three credit A with one 
paper and no tests. Having the practical 
experience was good, but I didn’t get a 
lot out of it. There were too many interns 
and not enough work to go around.” 

Why do students such as Fricke seek 
political internships and how do they get 
them? Political internships can be awar- 
ded through the Center for Service 
Learning, the political science depart- 
ment, and dt the College of Arts and 
Sciences Dean’s Office. “Most of our 
political intern applicants are either 
economics or poli. sci. majors,”” said Kami 
Oliver, of UVM’s Center for Service 
Learning (CSL). “Many times interns seek 
a clarification if that’s what they want to 
do for a career. Internships also provide 
the experience to get a job or into gra- 
duate school... To be an intern, one needs 
skills — writing and good research,” she 
added. 

Barb Barvoets, officially “Assistant 
to the Mayor,” actually considers herself 
a research assistant because “‘he gives me 
topics of interest to himself and the city 
and I go and research them for him by 
either going to the Burlington Free Press 
or the Bailey-Howe Library.”’ Linda Nied- 
weske, Administration Assistant under 
Sanders, said, “We don’t have money in 
the budget for any research.., we rely on 
the interns to do it... they are an integral 
part of the administration.” Barvoets 
said, “I’ve covered topics such as com- 
munity health, ways to involve workers in 
the decision-making process in their place 
of employment, juvenile delinquency 
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prevention, and the consolidation of the 
police and fire departments. Most topics 
I’ve covered have been ways to reform a 
city for better. sound and economic 
management to solve the fiscal crisis that 
plagues all American cities.” 


Living and Learning in the Political Arena 


Barvoets works 20 hours a week and 
will receive six credits at the end of the 
semester, “It?s one of the greatest experi- 
ences I’ve had,” she said, ‘When I. work 


for someone who is really interested in 


what I’m doing, it makes me work harder. 


Interns for Congressmen Jeffords, Sue Carswell and Laura Morgan, 


work on Social Security reports. 


Barvoets got her internship by going 
to the Center for Service Learning. “I met 
with somebody there and they just have 
notebooks and notebooks of internship 
opportunities, depending on what you’re 
interested in ~— Government, Human 
Services, Social Services, and Education.” 
She looked at District Attorney, State’s 
Attorney, and State Legislature intern- 
ships, but decided that she would get 
more out of an internship where she 
“worked directly with the Mayor.” Oliver 
said, “in the last two years Mayor Sanders 
has achieved one of his goals — he’s 
gotten involved with students.” 

After applying for the internship 
through CSL, she had to get a sponsor 
from the poli. sci. dept. in order to get 
credit. Professor Morris Simon, coordina- 
tor for the committee within the depart- 
ment that decides whether or not an 
internship will be awarded, said “to get 
an internship through our department, 
one has to have a faculty sponsor who 
knows one’s work, It’s the faculty that 
gives the credit and papers and tests that 
often accompany an internship.” 
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It also makes me very interested in 
everything and I really absorb it. This 
internship has made me very interested in 
Public Administration as a career.” 

“The political intern application does 
have some requirements,’ Simon said. 
“The applicant must have taken three or 
four core courses, depending on what 
year the person is, and at least one 
advanced course in poli. sci., and we like 
the person to have a 3.0 average in those 
courses. One of the reasons we require a 
3.0 average is that we have discovered, 
and this should come as no surprise, that 
students who have good grades usually 
get more out of an internship than 
students who don’t. One has to be 
self-motivated, responsible, and realistic 
to do an internship. We’ve also discovered 
that good interns need a certain amount 
of assertiveness.” 

During his sophomore year, senior 
Steve Manchel, two-time political intern, 
decided to put his “‘academic interests to 
test.” Manchel contacted Barbara 
O'Reilly, Assistant Dean of Arts and 
Sciences, who, because of his goal to go 


to Law School, referred him to Vermont 
Attorney General John Easton, whom she 
knew personally. “I had been forewarned, 
when searching for an internship, not to 
just grab at anything, because a lot of the 
times, it’s nothing more than clerical 
work,’ Manchel said. So after Easton 
communicated that there really wasn’t 
much work that Manchel could do in the 
office, he politely said no to the “‘desk 
jockey” type job Easton offered him in 
the Consumer Fraud Department. 

About a week later, Manchel received 
a letter from Easton who had since heard 
about “me and some of the programs I 
ran on campus from other people, and 
asked me if I would be interested in wri- 
ting speeches for him, and helping him 
with his public speaking,’ Manchel said. 
‘So I spent the summer of ’81 touring 
with him. My speeches ranged from the 
inauguration of an historical courthouse 
in Tinmouth, Vermont, to a speech on 
safety regulation-deregulation for a group 
of U.S. Deputy Attorney Generals in 
California.” 


Manchel’s second internship was 
working on the campaign to re-elect 
Easton in 1982. Manchel was originally a 
member of the “kitchen cabinet,’ which 
helps plan campaign strategy, but on May 
1, Easton called him and asked him to be 
his campaign manager. On June 1, after a 
solid month’s research of what it takes to 
be a campaign manager, Manchel formally 
opened his office, “with a car, and a 
secretary, and an expense account, and 
I was a human being,” he said. 

As campaign manager, Manchel made 
speeches to as few as 20 people in Ben- 
nington, Vermont, and to as many as 800 
people in Burlington, Vermont. “There’s 
a real emotional surge to doing that, and 
it takes an incredible amount of concen- 
tration to turn that off. To know that 
when you’re done your speech and you 
walk away, you are the campaign mana- 
ger for John Easton... to stare out at 800 
people soaking in your words — the 
energy level is incredible... one of the 
things I learned is to keep my place, not 
subservient, but knowing where I stand. I 
learned what survival is. I know that 
sounds dramatic, but when you’re work- 
ing 90 hours a week and literally being 
hounded by the press, supporters, and 
committee chairpeople, you survive.” 

Manchel’s second internship obvious- 
ly was not typical of UVM internships. 
Manchel’s motivation and willingness to 
adapt allowed him to accomplish great 
things during his internships. He was “a 
21-year-old in a world of 45-year-olds and 
pressure,’ but, he said, “I now have a 
much clearer perspective of what I want 
to do, and I think that’s the goal of an 
internship.” r} 
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Morning Coffee; a Wake-up to Addiction 


By Michelle Stevenson 

7-Up “never had it... never 
will.”’ R.C., Pepsi, and Coca-Cola 
are now selling colas without 
“it, and the man in the tele- 
vision commercial refuses a cup 
of coffee because: ‘‘My doctor 
says caffeine bothers me.” 

This kind of advertising 
makes people question the harm- 
ful effects of caffeine, and leads 
them to assume that caffeine is, 
indeed, “hazardous to your 
health.” 

Caffeine has been in use all 
over the world for centuries as a 
mild stimulant, mostly in the 
form of coffee. Eighty percent 
of the adults in America drink 
coffee. The average amount of 
coffee drunk per day is 3.2 cups, 
but 17 percent of American 
adults drink five or more cups of 
coffee every day. College stu- 
dents in particular are probably 
well acquainted with the bene- 
fits of drinking coffee: 
off the drowsiness of late-night 
study sessions, wakes 
and gives you better concentra- 
tion during classes, maybe makes 
you feel better. For people who 
work, the coffee break means a 
chance to socialize with friends 
and co-workers, as well as drink 
a cup of coffee. 

Caffeine in its pure form is a 
white, bitter powder. It’s an 
alkaloid that is found in dozens 
of plants in the tropics and 
sub-tropics including coffee 
beans (1.3 percent caffeine), tea 
leaves (up to five percent), and 
cola nuts (2.5 percent). Pure 
caffeine is the by-product of the 
coffee decaffeination process. Of 
the 35 million pounds of 

that con- 
annually, million 
go into drinks. 


Americans 
two 
soft 


caffeine 
sume 
pounds 


it fights | 


you up, 


Caffeine can also be found in 
candy, puddings, baked goods, 
frozen dairy desserts, and some 
over-the-counter drugs. It’s hard 
to know whether a _ product 
contains caffeine or not, because 
it may be listed on the label only 
as a ‘‘flavoring agent.” 

Caffeine isn’t all mood 
elevation and dairy desserts 
though. For regular coffee or 
cola drinkers. there’ is also 
‘caffeinism,” the addiction to 
caffeine, to think about. Some 


Club House 


Lounge & Sundeck 


A great place to meet friends and make new ones! 
Relax and enjoy your favorite summer drink or a 


delicious steak. 


with 


Private Parties 


Cocktail or Dinner—25 to 200 people. 


Quarry Hill, the perfect place for a summer 
evening party. Poolside parties can include the 


use of: 


—Clubhouse & Deck 
—Jacuzzi & Pool 
—Outdoor lighting 


For information on food & drink fees call 862-5200. 
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—Volley ball court 
—2 Tennis courts 


em accepted 


Regular Brewed Coffee 150 mg. 

Instant Coffee 100 mg. 

De-Caff Coffee 5 mg 

Cup of Tea 60 mg. 

Cocoa or Hot Chocolate 5 mg. 

16 oz Bottle Caffeinated Soft Drink 90 mg 
Tablet of No-Doz or Stimulant Pill 100 mg. 
Tablet of Vanquish or Exedrin 65 mg. 
Tablet of Anacin, Empirin, Midol, Cope or 
Other Caff’ed Analgesic 60 mg. 

Tablet of Cold Pill 30 mg. 


aches, feelings of helplessness, 
heart fluttering, and drowsiness 
for two to three days. 

Aside from the symptoms 
relating directly to caffeinism, 
caffeine may be linked with 


sources say that two to four 
cups of coffee per day (300-600 
mg) is enough to start an addic- 
tion. Consumers of more than 
1000 mg per day may find that 
they suffer from anxiety about 


performance, sleeplessness, other medical problems. We 
diarrhea, headaches, dizziness, spoke with Dr. Marjorie Steven- 
trembling. muscles, irregular son, Nutrition Specialist with 
heart beat, and/or high blood the Cooperative Extension 
pressure. Most sources agree that Service, about this. “‘Caffeine is 
if a person tries to cut caffeine worse than it was previously 
out of their diet, they will thought, especially during a 
experience irritability, head- Pregnancy. There is some evi- 
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dence to say that, since it is a 
water-soluble chemical _ that 
passes the placenta, that it may 
be harmful to the fetus. In 
animal research it has affected 
fetuses. In human research, it 
hasn’t been proven.” Caffeine 
has been given to women during 
labor to counter breathing diffj- 
culties. Babies born to these 
women are breathing fast, and 
their hands and feet tremble. 
Caffeine shows up in a mother’s 
milk about an hour after she 


drinks one or two cups of 
coffee. 

Caffeine may contribute to 
gastrointestinal ailments 


(ulcers). A University of Califor- 
nia study of 25,000 people 
concludes that those who drank 
two or more cups of coffee each 
day had a 70 percent greater 
chance of getting ulcers than the 
control group, and cola drinkers 
had a 50 percent greater chance. 
Caffeine increases the produc- 
tion of hydrochloric acid in the 
stomach. 

Heart disease, cancer, psy- 
chological illnesses, kidney 
disease, low blood sugar and 
peridontal bone loss (wobbly 
teeth) have all been inconclusive- 
ly linked to caffeine use. 

We asked Dr. Stevenson if 
young, healthy college students 
really had anything to fear from 
caffeinism or caffeine-related 
problems. ‘“‘You think you’re 
young and healthy but if you 
have any [above mentioned] 
problems at all, the safe dose of 
caffeine is not very much. Two 
cups of coffee compounded with 
caffeine drinks and candy can 
add up to a lot of caffeine in one 
day.” And she added, “the 
combination with tobacco, alco- 
hol, or other drugs is worse than 
any of them singly.” @ 


Quarry Hill Club 


360 Spear Street S. Burlington, VT 05401 
On Season/862-5200 Off Season/862-7273 
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Blow it o 
Crime 


By Betsy Farrell 

The WhistleStop Crime Pre- 
vention Program, which has 
successfully prevented crime in 
such places as Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Chicago, Illinois, has been 
started in the Burlington, Ver- 
mont community. 

WhistleStop is a community 
safety program designed to fight 
crime on the streets, improve 
police-community relations, and 
foster a new sense of community 
spirit. The cooperation between 
WhistleStop Citizens and the: 
police is a mutually beneficial ' 
one. This community signaling 
system for trouble on the streets 
or for any emergency in which 
help is needed gives residents a 
way to reclaim their own streets 
and feel a sense that when 
in trouble, they can count on 
the assistance of others. 

The way the WhistleStop 
program works is simple. Resi- 
dents. blow their whistles to 
signal trouble. The next step is 
to call the police immediate- 
ly. And the final step is to blow 
one’s own whistle to attract 
attention to the situation. 

Research done on the effec- 
tiveness of the WhistleStop pro- 
gram by Northwestern Univer- 
sity of Evanston, Illinois yields 

- the following information 
regarding crime prevention: 1) 
that it is in fact effective in 
preventing crime, 2) that it is 
effective in halting a crime in 
progress, and 3) that it is effec- 
tive in bringing immediate aid to 
someone who has just been 
victimized. The practical nature 
of this program reflects the idea 
that with a community effort 
and with neighbors sticking 
together, a community can live 
up to its definition. 

A whistle is a safe, non- 
violent weapon a person can 
carry on his or her person at all 
times. Unlike Mace, a knife, a 
gun, or any other weapon 
that could be used on an attack- 
er, a whistle cannot be turned on 
its owner. The whistles come 
with a break-away chain that if 
worn around the neck will easily 
break if pulled too tightly. 
Another way of carting the 
whistle is on a key chain. This 
way is highly recommended 
because the whistle is always in a 
person’s hands as they approach 
their locked car or doorway. 

WhistleStop is not meant 
only for young women afraid of 
attackers. WhistleStop only 
proves effective in a community 
in which 20 percent of the 
population participates — that 
means 1500 people at UVM, 
7600 in Burlington. The com- 


mon reference made to whistles 
as “Rape Whistle” is not entirely 
accurate. The idea of crime 
prevention includes older peo- 
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ple, young people, men and 
women, therefore it is most 
productive if all aspects of 
society participate. There have 
been many cases of men aiding 
in. a 


to flee. 

UVM Security notes 
another aspect of the Whistle- 
Stop program is that 
must be careful not to think of a 
whistle as a “cure-all” or let it 
give them a false sense of secur- 
ity. People must. still take 
precautionary measures; women 
should still arrange that they 
walk alone as infrequently as 
possible and stay away from 
unlit streets. However carrying a 
whistle and participating as a 
member of a community does 
bring a sense of confidence to 
the owner. Just. wearing a 
whistle visibly might deter an 
attacker by making the owner 
appear less passive. Essentially, it 
is a positive action taken against 
crime, 


The difference between the 
sound of a whistle and the sound 
of a voice screaming is profound, 
since whistles are more shrill and 
are designed to be heard within 
buildings as well as _ outside. 
They have been tested by being 
blown inside one house and have 
been easily heard in the house 
next door with the windows and 
doors of both houses closed 
tightly. Outside they can be 
heard for several blocks, unlike a 
scream. In some cases, screaming 
is impossible. However it takes 
relatively less effort to summon 
help with a _ whistle. Also, 
children yell and scream at play. 
A scream of distress might 
innocently be ignored. 

In conjunction with the 
start of the WhistleStop program 
in the Burlington community, an 
on-campus kick-off started this 
week. The Women’s Organiza- 
tion and Referral Center, the 
Inter-Residence Association, the 
Pan-Hellenic Society, and S.A. 
have put the effort into whistle 
distribution and publicity. For 
$1.00, Whistlepaks, consisting of 
a whistle, a break-away chain, a 
decal for a home window and 
the information about the pro- 
gram can be purchased in 
Billings either at a front table or 
through the WORC on the third 
floor balcony. 

On Sunday, April 17 at 
6:30° p.m. 2a. “Take Back’ the 
Night” march will be _ held 
starting from City Hall, Burling- 
ton and meeting students at 
Billings’ front steps at 7:15. The 
March is a vigil for a bar-room 
rape that occurred in New 
Bedford, MA. Participants are 
reminded that whistles are 


appropriate for such an occa- 
i 


sion. 3 
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problem by blowing a 
whistle and causing an assailant 


people | 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you're an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 


medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 
P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


EARN OVER $1000 
A MONTH 
And Open The Door To A 
Bright Engineering Future. 


How many corporations would be willing to pay you over $1000 a month 
during your junior and senior years just so you'd join the company after 
graduation? Under a special Navy program we’re doing just that. It’s called 
the Nuclear Propulsion Officer Candidate-College Program. And under it, 
you'll not only get great pay during your junior and senior years, but after 
graduation you'll receive a year of valuable graduate-level training that is not 
available from any other employer. 


If you are a junior with a GPA over 3.3, or asenior with a GPA over 3.0, majoring in 
Math, Chemistry, Physics, or Engineering and are a U.S. citizen, find out 
more today. And let your career pay off while still in college. 


For more information, call: 


NAVY ENGINEERING PROGRAMS 
(617) 223-5435 


THE WORLD IS YOUR CAMPUS 


Slide presentation Thursday 
April 14, 7:30 p.m. Fireplace 
Lounge L/L Center. 
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AROUND THE WORLD FALL 1983 
(SEPT.14 - DEC.23) FROM SEATTLE — 
JAPAN, KOREA, TAIWAN, HONG KONG, 
INDONESIA, SRI LANKA, INDIA, ISRAEL 
OR TURKEY, EGYPT, GREECE, SPAIN, 
RETURNING TO FT. LAUDERDALE. 


FINANCIAL AID IS AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh Semester at Sea offers students a superior fall semester 
academic program and supporting field experiences. 


More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis, Faculty from University of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available 


Participation is oper) to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester at Sea ad- 
mits students without regard to color, race, or creed, The SS. Universe is fully air conditioned, 18,00 tons, 
registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free 
(800) 854-0195 (in California call (714) 771-6590). 
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207% OFF 


Hair Stylist Services 
(Includes cuts, perms and 
coloring with any stylist 
except Steven Barri.} 


Please call tor an appointment 
Otter pood all April 15, 1933 


So. Burlington only 


ISN 't a secret anymore. 


Come celebrate the opening of 
the Steven Barri Hair Affair in 
So. Burlington. Drop by for a 
complimentary consultation or 


retreshments. 
Or get acquainted special .n- 


cludes 20% off on a variety of 
Steven Barri products and ser- 
vices. Please be sure to call ahead 
tor all hair styling appointments. 
Our number is 863-5505. 


% Off 


Get Acquainted Special 
Now through April 15 only! 


20% OFF 


Professional Hair Care 
Products 
(Choose from a wide variety of 
products hand-picked by 


Steven Barri.) 
Otter good ull Apnl 15, 1983 So Burl. only. 


is deehenteelamtantentanmtan 


The look you want at prices you'll love. 


S 


TEVEN BARRI 


HAIK AFFAIR 


Castle Bldg, 1690 Williston Rd., S. Burlington/863-5505 


(302) 479-2121 


129 North Main Street, Barre, Vermont 05641 


“Cone Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. . 
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By Martha Daphnides 
and Alison Buttolph 

Have you ever needed help 
on an essay topic, ever wondered 
if your paper was saying what 
you intended it to say, or just 
wanted someone to review your 
rough draft? If you have, then 
join the many students who have 
made use of a new service at the 
University of Vermont: the 
Peer-Tutored Writing Lab. 

The Writing Lab consists of 
desks, chairs, books and, most 
importantly, amiable peer tutors 
trained to help UVM students in 
all stages of the writing process. 
The lab atmosphere is informal 
and flexible with the tutors 
offering advice on _ problems 
ranging from problems of inabi- 
lity to think of a paper topic to 
doubts about style and content. 

When, for instance, a stu- 
dent comes into the Lab with a 
rough draft, the tutor and the 
student go over the draft for 


structure, coherence, grammar 
and content. Then, depending 
on what needs work, a tutor 


might focus on one paragraph 
that typifies a problem and 
move, step by step, through it 
with the student. “It is best to 
come in during the preliminary 
stages of writing to allow the 
tutor enough time to help you 
develop your paper. Coming in 
the night before the paper’ is 
due, although acceptable, leaves 
little time for substantial help.” 

An important question here 
is, has the Writing Lab been 
effective? According to evalua- 
tions written by students who 
have used the lab, all found their 
sessions worthwhile and most 
recommended the lab to friends. 
One student wrote her tutor 
“was ready to listen and offered 
sound advice,” The evaluations, 
as a whole, stress that tutors 
|. make their peers think and 
explain clearly any suggested 
changes. 

Lhe tutors have diverse 
-backgrounds with Chemistry, 
Political Science and Psychology 
majors, on the staff, as well as 
English majors. This variety 
enables the Lab staff to help 
anyone, from an English 1 
student to an engineer. ‘The 
peer tutors have received exten- 
sive training both in theory and 


“I'm gonna help you 
break the cigarette habit 


with my ‘Larry Hagman 
Special Stop Smokin’ 
Wrist Snappin’ Red Rub- 
ber Band: Get one free 
from your American 
Cancer Society.” 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
SOCIETY" 
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Writers Hit 


Lab 


in practice throughout the year, 
beginning in the fall semester,” 
says Kathy Skubikowski, the 
Writing Lab Director. This train- 
ing, combined with the diversity 
and proficient writing ability of 
these tutors qualifies them to 
help all students tackle most 
writing difficulties. 


In addition to tutoring 
sessions, the program has 
reached further into the UVM 


community. Last fall, at mid- 
term time, the lab sponsored a 
faculty-student panel discussion 
on taking exams. The Writing 
Lab also sponsors a speaker 
series on Careers in Editing and 
Writing. One notable guest was 
the editor of Yankee Magazine, 
Judson Hale. Hale offered valu- 
able information for those a bit 
leery about future job markets. 
The next series speaker, former 
Vermont Life - editor Brian 
Vachon, will talk about writing 
for publication and for business. 

The tutoring sessions and 
speaker series are not the only 
vehicles for learning open to the 
staff. The twelve tutors are 
enrolled in~ English 96B, a 
seminar which meets two hours 
a week for the purpose of 
sharpening writing and editing 
skills. Six of the tutors live in 
the Writing Lab suite, which 
adds another dimension to the 
program. These tutors, by living 
together, can readily exchange 
instructional ideas and experi- 
ences. 

The idea of a Writing Lab is 
not new. It is a trend that has 
been involving increasingly more 
colleges across the country, from 
UCLA and Berkeley eastward to 
Providence College and Univer- 
sity of Maine. The Writing Lab, 
though, is a new contribution to 
the University of Vermont com- 
munity. The program director is 
presently accepting applications 
for next year’s staff, including 
those wishing to join the L/LC 
suite. It is located in Living/ 
Learning Center, next to the 
Gallery in 244 Commons. The 
Lab is open Sunday through 
Thursday from 2-8 p.m. with 
one of twelve peer tutors avail- 
able for walk-ins and/or appoint- 
ments. e 
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ENGINEERING 


. JUNIORS 
AND 
SENIORS 


EARN OVER $1,000 PER MONTH 
YOUR LAST 12 MONTHS OF SCHOOL 


IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION AND WOULD LIKE A CHALLENGING 
AND REWARDING POSITION AS AN AIR FORCE ENGINEER, CONTACT: 


-{TSGT BOB FOUQUETTE 
CALL COLLECT 

603-625-4736 
STEP INTO THE FUTURE 


By Gordon Jones 

No one out enjoying yester- 
eday’s sunshine on campus 
-needed reminding that the Dead 
-were in town. By mid-afternoon 
ethe gym and library areas had 
been infiltrated by scores of the 
-recognizable legion of Grateful 
Dead followers, They hunted the 
sidewalks, searching for capital- 
istic minded students, yelling 
Bout, “Tickets? Tickets?” with 
the persistence of carnival bar- 
Y,kers, But those fortunate enough 
to gain admittance to Patrick 
Gym were treated to a night of 
top-grade music presented by 
one of America’s most durable 
rock and roll bands. 

“Jack Straw’ opened the 
7, show, followed by “They Love 
7 Each Other” and a spirited 
7 “Beat It on Down the Line.” 
7,The Dead worked a number of 
7 their newer songs into the 
g evening's performance, including 
Z°West LA Fadeaway,” “Shadow 
Boxing.”” and a very new but 
well received tune sung by 
keyboardist Brent Mydland, 
Jerry Garcia with his tiger 
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emblazoned guitar, excelled 
yj while soloing in “Eyes of the 
%, World,” His “Cumberland 


the highlights of the first set. 
“Ramble on Rose,” “Far from 
Me” and “Might as Well’’ filled 
‘out the remainder of the open- 
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Be ” sats : 
| Blues” rendition was also one of 


ing half. 

The second set started with 
an extended jam _ interspersed 
with verses from “Scarlet Begon- 
jas’ and “Fire on the Moun- 
tain.” After Mydland’s second 
vocal number, of the _ night, 
drummers Bill Kreutzman and 
Mickey Hart rolled into their 
“rhythm devil’” percussion solos. 
When the rest of the band again 
took the stage, they launched 
into a trademark spacejam, and 
then woke up with the rarely 
performed “Morning Dew.” Bob 
Weir ripped through ‘“‘Ashes to 
Ashes” before going into a show 
stopping cover of ‘Good 
Lovin’.”” Weir’s howls’ were 
enjoyed as much by Garcia as 
they were by the crowd. The 
band returned to encore with 
“Touch of Gray” before calling 
a halt to the night’s perfor- 
mance, 

“You have to see them live 
to really appreciate them,” is a 
phrase offered to explain the 
appeal of the Grateful Dead 
probably more than any other 
band, and a valid one at that, 
The contrasting vocal styles of 
the laid-back sage Garcia and the 
wild-eyed Weir offer the group 
an opportunity to play almost 
any type of song. Weir aggres- 
sively spits out lyrics while 
Garcia is content to bow over his 
guitar, concentrating on each 
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a high degree of creativity to the © 
art of drumming, while Phil Lesh © 
is amazing on the bass, playing — 
his special six-stringed model in © 
the same style as a lead guitarist & 
would use. But what makes: 
Dead shows unforgettable is the. 
unique atmosphere generated in 
a hall where. the band truly 
enjoys playing and their © 
audience is always supportive, © 
ever trusting. With such a® 
prolific history, the Dead have 


a deep repertoire that no song is 
predictable, yet each is a treat. 
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The Grateful Dead didn’t 
need to play UVM, but they did 
anyway. They sell out wherever 
they go, but still they chose to 
come to Burlington, even though 
“they Know what they’re gettin 
into,” in the words of S.A. 
Concert chief Mike Meyer, Wha 
they got themselves into was 
Patrick Gym, that notorious 
sweatbox which is every acoustic 
technician’s nightmare. The® 
Dead played here in 1978, and 
Garcia’s been here twice with his 
own band, so it’s not likes 
they've forgotten what it’s like. § 

“They really wanted toe 
come here, to play this area,’ 
said Meyer. From the receptio 
they got in Burlington, it seems 
they'll always be welcome 
especially by the scalpers, 
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By Dan Williams 

No recent musical move- 
ment has generated more con- 
jroversy than the rise of hard- 

~ core punk. While some critics 
y pave praised the music’s frene- 
tic energy, the public have 
jargely condemned the move- 
ment as a mindless catalyst for 
yiolence. Brutal slam-dancing 
and evil-looking skinheads have 
surfaced on TV _ shows like 
Quincy and Chips. Peers dismiss 
the music as two chords and a 


_ cacophony of guttural yelps. 
These stereotypes aren’t neces- 
sarily accurate or really fair. 
Granted, the majority of hard- 
core bands couldn’t be called 
musicians in the conventional 
sense of the word. True, for 
every original hardcore outfit 
like TSOL there are two or three 
no-talent frauds like Fear. Like- 
wise, the slam-dancing in L.A. 
has been known to get a bit out 
of hand. 

But what does it matter? 
“This isn’t L.A.” one Church St. 
punk informed me a few nights 
ago (I agreed). Played at roughly 
twice the speed, volume, and 
intensity of traditional rock n’ 
toll, good hardcore is a raw, 
blistering attack unmatched 
since the demise of the Sex 
Pistols. Like artists as diverse as 
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Eddie Cochran and The 
Ramones, the music is techni- 
cally primitive, yet undeniably 
energetic. Despite charges of 
mindlessness from no less a 
media personality than Phil* 
Donahue, hardcore has struck 4 
receptive nerve for many dis- 
enchanted with commercial 
rock. Thriving scenes exist in 
L.A., New York, Boston, and 
yes, (although on a much smaller 
scale) Burlington. 


Upstairs Records now 


THE Sank 
AINT PRETTY 


» NEITHER 
ARE 


carries LPs by bands like the Bad 
Brains and Sex Gang Children. 
Hunt’s have hosted neo-hardcore 
acts like October Days. And oh 
yeah, The Wards, Burlington’s 
own premier punk band, have 
released an EP. 

If you’ve ever read the ads 
in a certain rival newspaper or 
visited the bathroom in a down- 
town bar, it’s a safe bet you’ve 
heard of The Wards. Spray- 
painted graffiti hyping the band 
adorns virtually every stall in 
town. The Vanguard’s personal 
columns are generally deluged 
with cryptic messages (‘“‘Wards 
Changed My Life,” ‘Wards Love 
Money,” ad infinitum). Despite 
this massive self-promotion, The 
Wards are a little-seen band. 
While fellow rookies No Fun and 
The Cuts have played to increas- 
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it Slams T Gyrates: 
THE WARDS’ New Blue EP 


ingly larger audiences over the 
course of the semester, The 
Wards’ spring performances have 
been limited to an appearance at 
the celebrated Knights-of- 
Columbus Punk-O-Thon and a 
tepid gig at Wright Dining Hall. 
This low profile isn’t hard 
to explain. The band has garner- 
ed a rep for ungentlemanly 
public behavior, and are conse- 
quently banned from many 
potential venues, The Wards also 
are not nearly as accessible as 


Available only by mail, but wait! There’s more! 


the aforementioned bands. Tom 
(aka T.) Curley’s_ vocals make 
Johnny Rotten sound positively 
melodic, and until recently, the 
band employed a stripped-down 
minimalist sound. To heighten 
their exposure in the Burlington 
area, the group have released an 
EP entitled The -World Ain’t 
Pretty, and Neither Are We 
(Medical Records). While not a 
startling original effort, the nine- 
song record exceeded my expec- 
tations for a local release, 

‘| fully expected to hate The 
World Ain’t Pretty and Neither 
Are We. The trite title and 
mushroom cloud cover seemed 
incredibly naive, and song titles 
(‘‘Reagan,” Ahr O’Clock 
News,” “‘AFL-CIO”’) look like 


continued on page 24 


Comic Shrapnel and Twisted 


‘Meaning 


By Jayne Kennedy 
See Monty Python’s The 
Meaning of Life now. See it 
before your friends tell you 
about all the best bits or scare 
_you away with vague tales 
of disgusting scenes, See it 

before you have time to build up 
_ Your resistance to this film’s full 
* comedic assault. Those clever 
_ Pythons have once again plunged 
| into the body of society, leaving 

NO institution unblemished, no 
_ Source of comedy- untouched 
_ and no orifice unturned, 

This is a dangerous film; it 
challenges conventional notions 
of philosophy, psychology, 
religion, social standards, educa- 
tion, and sex. It’s dangerous 

use it’s horribly funny. The 

Ons are clever enough to 
“realize + ‘the meaning of life’’ is a 

tidiculous ideal doomed to be 
peated, and smart enough to 
know that they’re just the boys 
to do it. 
Monty Python’s The Mean- 
8 Of Life is a barrage of come- 
dic Weaponry. On the fevered 
battle fields of Pythonland, you 
Rever know what might happen 
t — scenes shift drastically 
d hilariously, marked every so 


Cultural free-for-all into eight 
“ages of life, and the effect is to 
Ychologically disorient the 
udience. Once the Pythons have 
nplished this effect, their 
dience is at the mercy of the 
Kes which pepper the film like 


shrapnel — land mines of disgust- 
ing comedy (a scene about a 
glutton in a fancy. French 
restaurant is fast becoming 
legendary), arial assaults by sight 
gags, and plot twists like crazed 
heat seeking missiles. A few of 
the jokes are dead mortars, but 
these duds are quickly forgotten 
in the furious action and the 
unrelenting live comedy. The 
Pythons are on the offensive 
with The Meaning of Life, and 
the enemy is America. 


According to this — film, 
America is a matter of big 
business (especially a company 
known as “the Very Big Corpor- 
ation of America”), obnoxi- 
ous twits and tourists. How 
could the U.S. of A. be treated 
so badly by the Pythons whom 
we’ve so warmly embraced? 
Simple — there is a traitor 
among them, American born 
Terry Gilliam. Gilliam co- 
directed the Python’s Holy Grail 
along with The Meaning of Life’s 
director Terry Jones, as well as 
Time Bandits and is the man 
behind the animation and look 
of this film, as well as its warped 
but understandable politics. 

The film works because it is 
ambitious, fast-moving, and 
honest it coaxes out our safe 
conceptions of the world by 
giving us standard situations and 
locations class room, poor 
household, hospital, _ battle- 
ground, etc., and then twists, 
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perveits, degrades aid unleashes 
their mutations on an unsuspect- 
ing audience. The Meaning of 
Life is a subversive film. It 
crashes against our culture with 
the most powerful weapon you 
can possess without governmen- 
tal permission — humor. 

The six Pythons play a 
variety of roles in The Meaning 
of Life, but some generalizations 
apply to each most of the time. 
Terry Jones tackles the great 
unwashed and low rent types; 
Graham Chapman covers the 
artsy, self-righteous twits; Eric 
Idle wins the “‘wandering min- 
strel” and “right place at the 
wrong time” parts; Terry Gilliam 
gets to wear the worst clothes 
and play obnoxious Americans; 
John Cleese takes on the author- 
ity figure roles; and Michael 
Palin exhibits a fabulous array of 
absolute insipids. 

After the “more like real 
movies” Python projects (Holy 
Grail and The Life of Brian) The 
Meaning of Life is more like a 
big budget, slick version of their 
old television shows — as rapid 
fire and disorienting, but now 
backed by big money. And 
that’s what makes the Pythons 
an organization to contend with, 
When humor this courageous is 
joined with large sums of 
money, it could create a force 
that might topple industry stan- 
dards. Go, now, and see this 
movie. The Pythons are fighting 
for you, e 


roudly presents 
LIPSTICK 
6 talented ladies playing many 


of the current hits. 


THURSDAY 
Ladies admitted free 
Reduced drink prices 8-12 


FRI. & SAT. 
1/2 price cover before 9 


NEXT WEEK: 
Rick Pinette Show 


125 Pearl St. 
Burlington 


Neat Attire Please 
Positive ID Required 


APRIL 15-24 


co-sponsored by 
Recreational Sports 
2 656-4485 


and 
University Health Services 
656-3350 


‘+ 10 Days of Health and Fitness Clinics, Screenings, Competitions, Fair 


Exhibits, and Spectacular Events!! 
- A Healthful Array of Activities and Programs that Promote Wellness, 
Reduce Stress, and Enhance Creative, Physical, and Intellectual Energies 


- A Week and a Half of Opportunities for Self-Improvement, Self-Growth, 


and Self-Discovery 
HELP YOURSELF TO: 


COMPETITIVE EVENTS WITH FABULOUS 
PRIZES 


- Jump With All Your Heart for Cardiovascular Fitness 

- Hot Foot It Through Centennial Woods for a Hot Tub Soak 

» Enter Your Body Beautiful and Fly to the Sun 

"Florida round trip ticket to top male & female, courtesy of AIR FLORIDA, 
2nd, 4 month membership to NORTHERN LIGHTS NAUTILUS; 3rd, 3 
month summer membership to GOLD'S GYM 

- Push a Bed Across the Finish Line for Muscular Dystrophy 

- Pass the Cone in our classic Ice Cream Relay Race 

- Orienteer All the Way Home Again 

“many, many more prizes!!! 


NON-COMPETITIVE EVENTS WITH PERSONAL REWARDS! 

Hatha Yoga, Tai Chi Chuan, Relaxation Hours, Dysmenorrhea Workshop, 
Smoking Cessation, Self-Defense, Massage Clinics, Picnics, Celebration 

of the Arts, Red Square Affair 


INFORMATION AND CONSCIOUSNESS RAISING 
Join Us at our Health Fair and Plan on Attending 1 or 2 Special 


Guest lectures on Thursday, April 21, at Billings 
- Movies All Day at UHS on Monday and Wednesday (CR Fitness & Smoking) 


April 18 & 20 
- Watch for Vegetarian Survival Skills, Exhibits, and Diet Survey at Main 


Campus Dining Halls 
Look For Our Poster With the Schedule of Events or 
Call for Details 
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By Kimberly Mills 

“Ballet jazz” may sound 
like a study in contradiction, a 
combination of styles so dia- 
metrically opposed that synthe- 
sis seems impossible. Kind of 
like classical punk. But as both 
Beethoven and the Sex Pistols 
stem from the same roots, so do 
ballet and jazz and Les Ballets 
Jazz de Montreal has made a 
synthesis so successful it has 


PLEASERS! 


SERVED DAILY 4 PM TIL CLOSING. 


Choice of spaghetti, mostacciolli or shells with meat 
sauce and meatballs, tossed salad. Also includes 
a large square of the Tower's own chocolate 
brownie, coffee, tea, or small soft drink. 


lasted longer than any other 
ballet jazz troupe in North 
America, 


Les Ballets Jazz performed 
last Wednesday, April 6, as the 
last performance of the “Dance 


Cee SS 
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Pathos 


By Kimberly Reynolds 

Mark Lachapelle had all the 
hardest parts in “Slyvia,” writ- 
ten, directed and choreographed 
by UVM student David Stern, 
shedding his clothes in front of 


Essex Shopping Center Williston Road, So. Burl. Barre- Montpelier 


IR AS STILL 
YOUR BEST VALUE 
TO EUROPE 


LUXEMBOURG 


“488 °499 °539 


FROM 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


But the play as a whole was 
rather limp. 

Emily Peters, one of Sylvia’s 
three incarnations, was embroil- 
ed in an embrace with Lacha- 
pelle (as Buddy Willard, a college 
beau), when he asked, “Have 
you ever seen a man?” He 
stripped down (scivvies and all) 
and sat awkwardly on stage for 
five to ten minutes. This was 
“neat”’ in that it-was innovative 
and daring on stage, but the 
scene did not import much 
impact to the whole of the play; 
it was soggy. ‘ 

For his first play, a work ‘in 
progress, David Stern has to be 
commended for his boldness in 
tackling Plath’s work and pre- 
senting it in a creative melange 
of excerpts from The Bell Jar, 
poetry from Ariel and modern 
dance, presented April 11 and 
ALSO LOW COST SERVICE TO PARIS, FRANKFURT, AMSTERDAM AND tee Royall] yler~ Theatre. 


NICE. AND, REMEMBER, ONLY ICELANDAIR FLIES YOU TO THE Creative though it may be, 
BREATHTAKING BEAUTY OF ICELAND. AND INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: however, Stern’s interpretation 


@ Free deluxe motorcoach from Luxembourg to Frankfurt, Dusseldorf, of Plath was _ hyper-serious; 
Cologne, Bitburg, Mannheim, Wuppertal and Kehl, Germany. @ Bargain humor was absent and depres- 
car rentals from $99/week in Luxembourg. @ Free wine with dinner, sion set in on the production as 


cognac after. ; 
Icelandair to Luxembourg. Luxair connecting service to other destinations. well as the audie ACE, 
The satirical wit the young 


(Chicago-Midweek Fare.) Purchase tickets in U.S. All fares subject to change and government 
approval. See your travel agent or call 800/555-1212 for the toll-free Icelandair number in 
your area. 


BALTIMORE/ 
WASHINGTON 


Super APEX Fares. April 1-April 30, 1983. 7-60 day stay, 14 day advance purchase required. 


continued from page 23 


predictable material. “Here we 
go again,” I thought. ‘“‘Another 
entry in the angry-young-punk- 
of-the-month-club.”” Imagine my 
surprise on listening to the EP. 
Marred only by a pair of weak 
tunes, The Wards have made 
a reasonably good _ hardcore 
record. 

The approach on this EP is 
hardly a departure from form, 
The material is standard hard- 
core: fast, short (the longest cut 
here is an even two minutes), 
and abrasive. However, unlike 
many of the bands who played 
the K of C festival, The Wards 
are competent musicians, a dis- 
tinction that sets them apart 
from most of the pack. Al- 
though T’s vocals are madden- 
ingly erratic, the 1-2 crunch of 
guitarist Bob Parker and drum- 
mer Mark DuPault gives the 
songs a raw power that atones 
for the often incomprehensible 
lyrics, 


= There's no Dead on our jukebox ‘cos there’s 
plenty across the street. 


Lirtroduc ing TE Patio 


The band’s chops are espec- 
ially apparent on “Weapon Fac- 
tory’? and ‘‘Reagan,” the EP’s 
two strongest cuts. While lyrics 
like: “Building weapons to des- 


fv troy our future/what’re we 

all gonna do, sit on our ass?’’ and 

A a ee a me oe “Ronny Ronny  Reagan/you 
shouldn’t be where you are 


now” strike me as obvious 
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Dance As Fluffernutter S 


poetess and author Sylvia Plath. - 


ae. 


at the Flynn”’ series, Celebrating 


their tenth anniversary, the 
Canadian troupe premiered three 
works with which they are 


opening their season at the Place 
Des Arts in Montreal this week. 
Ballets Jazz’ style is one of 
shimmying hips, slinky cat-like 
crawls and soaring, amazing 
ronde de jambes en l’air that 
consistently seemed to scrape 
the catwalks with their exten- 
sions. Each piece had an indivi- 
dual style, the timing impec- 
cable, the parts tailored for the 
dancers. At the very least Les 
Ballets Jazz is a remarkably 
cohesive troupe, at the most 


girl in The Bell Jar possesses in 
the earlier part of the novel was 
overlooked (or ignored). Stern 
instead concentrated on the 
heavy-weighted emotions of the 
mental breakdown and suicidal 
attempt by Sylvia and- her 
subsequent committal to a men- 
tal institution. The message was 
heavy, 

The casting of Sylvia, por- 
trayed by Emily Peters, Leslie 
Collins and Jenifer Crowell, was 
not, for the most part in accor- 
dance with the Sylvia of The 
Bell Jar, and may not have been 
the wisest choice. Peter’s lines 
were garbled, muffled nearly 
inaudible, drifting off to back- 
stage instead of projecting to the 
audience. Collins delivered 
Plath’s poetry as an angry and 
embittered woman and writhed 
on the stage in dance. 

But Jenifer Crowell, a spun- 
ky girl, who at times captured 
Plath’s acrid wit, gave an out- 
standing performance. She had 
the audience in her grip as she 
cried out in anger, telling of her 
(Sylvia’s) first shock treatment 
— “Then something bent down 
and took hold of me and shook 
me... Whee-ee-ee-ee, it shrilled, 
through an air crackling with 


light blue... I wondered what 
terrible thing I had done.” 
Crowell sank down onto the 


stage. 


their performance inspires child- 
like joy, excitement and wonder 
in the audience, 

Hors D’oeuvre, appropriate- 
ly enough, was the opening 


number and it served much the © 


same purpose as its name — 
teasing the audience’s” appetite 
into anticipation of the follow- 
ing courses, Set 
music, it was a dance of chap- 
linesque movements, precision 
ragdolls that shook and shim- 
mied to the beat of the music, 
puppets manipulated by unseen 
hands. The troupe as kinetic 
puppets leaped, jumped, char- 
lestoned with accurate loose- 


Not Capturing Plath’s 


By doting on scenes with 
Buddy and Marco’ (Louie 
Racht). a man who attempts to 
rape Sylvia, Stern neglects many 
of the scenes, as Crowell cap- 
tured so well, essential to the 
development of Plath’s frag- 
mented mental state. The play 
did not-build up to believably 
portray the dark state Plath 
enters into. 

A unique critiquing session 
took place after the play, where 
the audience, offered its com- 
ments to the author, since, as 
theater professor Herb Propper 
explained, someone with a work 
in progress needs feedback. This 
session seemed largely unuseful 
to Stern, as he was barraged with 
a plethora of the audience’s 
personal likes and dislikes. ‘But 
one astute observer (a professor, 
I believe) offered an intelligent 
and useful criticism. Motivation- 
ally, he said, the play was not 
sound, and that there were too 
many scenes with Buddy. Why 
Plath fell into the dark pit of 
mental illness that she did and 
the depth of her character were 
not portrayed effectively, he 
said. 

Stern will go back to the 
drawing board with “Sylvia,” 
with comments like the one 
above in mind. And, hopefully, 
someday, Lachapelle will star in 
“Oh Calcutta!” é 


THE WARDS 


sentiments, their shortcomings 
are lessened by the ‘stinging 
guitar line and shouted vocal. 
This pattern is true of the 
entire record. What the lyrics 
lack in depth, the band makes 
up for with spirited delivery. 

Unfortunately, all of the 
songs don’t work as well. 
“Ghetto” is a self-indulgent 
howler with the contrived 
refrain, “I grew up in the 
ghetto.” As far as I know, the 
band members are all area 
residents. Just where is this 
Burlington “‘ghetto?”’ “Greens,” 
the band’s economic anthem, 
comes off similarly artificial, 
With lyrics like “I got green in 
my pocket” and “You could be 
dead tomorrow,” I can’t decide 
whether the band is anti- 
capitalist or simply poor money 
managers, 

Nevertheless, The World 
Ain't Pretty and Neither Are We 
is an adequate debut for a local 
band, While this kind of music 
has been done better by myriad 
bands in New York and Boston, 
they undoubtedly had more 
resources at their disposal. The 
Wards’ home-made sounding EP 
sounds raw and boasts some 
kinetic playing. I only hope the 
group will pay more attention to 
songwriting the next time 
around, 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


phia 
Vermont debut Friday, April 15, 
at Nector’s 


Also on the Local Front: 


Ruin, a post-punk Philade}- 
band, will make their 


upstairs hall. 
Described as “hippy/hardcore 
fusion” (huh?) in a recent issue 


of Boston Rock, Ruin are a 
quirky outfit who chant Budd- 


hist prayers prior to each set and 
perform songs with such deci- 
dedly non-hardcore titles as 
“Dionysian.”” Opening for the 


group will be Burlington’s No 


Fun in their final area perfor- 
mance, Fronted by UVM senior 


Clark Russell, the band performs 


a rousing set of originals and 
seminal punk covers. Showtime 
is 9:30. Two dollars cover. 


If you regularly frequented 
Nector’s last year, you may 
remember an all-student cover 
band called The Cuts. After a 
semester of inactivity, The Cuts 
have returned with a much 
tighter sound and a line-up of all 
original material. Led by lead 
singer/bassist Dave Daignault, 
the band will headline at Hunt’s 
Tuesday, April 19. $1.50 cover. 
9:30. 

Pure Pop Music Series to 
present The Incredible Casuals, 
Thursday, April 21, at 9:30. 
Tickets are $3.50. 

—D.C.W. 
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———de montrea’ 
jointedness. Considering the 


pace of the music, the dancers 
were lucky the piece was short. 

The second piece, On Castle 
Rock, was more modern in 
nature. Although performed 
with flowing beauty and purity 
of movement by five female 
dancers, I felt I was watching a 
piece that was trying to mean 
something and either I missed 
the meaning or it didn’t come 
across. 

Separated in three move- 
ments, the piece began to music 
dominated by a tribal flute. It 
was infinitely choreographed, 
the dancers moving with the 


timing and grace of diving swans, 
the movements alternately flow- 
ing and static. Silence broke to 
the next movement, indicating a 
mood change and the dancers 
were transformed to the restless- 
ness of trapped animals, dancing 
with large, bold, sweeps of legs 
and arms, wide arcing turns to a 
more frenzied pace. The last two 
movements were tribal in nature 
with the motions of giving, 
celebration and the joyfulness of 
child playmates. These dancers 
are amazingly comfortable with 
each other’s bodies and seemed 
to have a second sense of where 
each other were in space. 

The third piece, Hunger, 
was the strongest. Dressed in 
tribal costumes, even the knee- 
pads looked ceremonial, the 
stage was transformed into a 
primeval jungle, the dancers into 
hunters and hunted. Beginning 


_through high 


with the start of the hunt, the 
priestess, Chantal Desruisseax, 
dresses. and makes ready the 
initiate, Hans Vancol, for the 
hunt. Desruisseax and Vancol 
were the most magnetic mem- 
bers of the troupe, both of them 
moving with a strong feline grace 
and power. 

To syncopated tribal music, 
the. dancers moved close to the 
ground in cat-like swaying move- 
ments with ritualistic actions. As 
the hunt began, the music sped 
up and first the tribal women 
crossed the stage, as if moving 
savannah grass, 
flushing the beast from its hiding 
place, then the hunters, tracking 
the beast, and then the beast 
itself, Odette Lalonde, as a feline 
sprite in a gleaming unitard. 

The beast is hunted and 
killed, carried back in an almost 
religious fashion, and eaten by 


the tribe, the first hunger is 
satiated. Then a marriage cere- 
mony is performed and as the 
initiate hunter and his fiancee 
roll on the floor with the tribe 
dancing frenzied in the back- 
ground, another hunger is filled. 

Jailhouse Jam, the final 
piece set to Oscar Peterson 
music, was again a synthesis of 
prdinary movements like mime 
and dance. This use of recog- 
nizable everyday motions and 
dance is the strongest point of 
Les Ballets Jazz performance, 
and this synthesis was used best 
in Jailhouse Jam, 

A humorous piece, *it 
rehashed the theme of prisoners 
outsmarting the guards so that 
the guards themselves become 
the prisoners. It’s a theme we’ve 
seen since we first watched 
cartoons, but it’s still amusing, 
particularly in dance. 


DANCE 


With Jerome Robbins-like. 
style, the futility and boredom 
was evident in the prisoner’s 
slouching leanings and despairing 
solos. The main guard was 
predictably pompous, the pri- 
soners predictably wiley, and the 
movements predictably joyous 
at the outcome. In all, it was an 
entertaining piece, like a fluffer- 


nutter sandwich — _ familiar, 
sugary, but still good, and 
something you don’t admit to 
liking. 


Les Ballets Jazz de Montreal 
is fun, they are not particularly 
meaningful and you don’t have 
to be a ballet enthusiast to enjoy 
them. That is their strongest 
suit. At times awe-inspiring and 
at times predictable, they are 
consistently fun to watch and 
prove that seemingly improbable 
combinations of things can be 
unexpectedly delightful. e 


—___—WINNER 


ACADEMY AWARDS’ 


INCLUDING 


BEST PICTURE 


BEST DIRECTOR RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH 
BEST ACTOR BEN KINGSLEY 


The Man of the Century. 


PRUSSIA 
The-Motion Picture of a Lifetime. 


With Martin Sheen, Daniel Berrigan The Best Picture of the Year 
and the Plowshares 8. : Best Actor -of th the Year - Ben Kingsley 
Music by Jackson Browne. Se panieorae 


“There are very few movies that absolutely must be seen. Sir 
Richard Attenborough’s ‘Gandhi’ is one of them. Ben Kingsley gives 
what is possibly the most astonishing biographical performance 
in screen history Jack Kroll, NEWSWEEK 


Emile de Antonio's 


IN THE 
KING OF 


: 1040 U.S. Individual income Tax Return 1 O2 ¥ 

No refund on your tax return? 
All you need 

is a little Max Dugan. 


ANGELES FILM CRITIC 


“One of the great 
epic films of all time. 
If you see no other film 


“The movie of the 
year. No person who 
cares about what 
this year, do see 
‘Gandhi.’” J 

SYNDICATED CC 


““Gandhi'’ is 
a monumental 


achievement.” 
Bruce Wiiliamson, PLAYBOY 


greatness the movie 
screen is capable of 
should miss it.” 

Rex Reed, NEW YORK POST 


udith Cnst 
)LUMNIST 


**Gandhi' is with- 
out question one of 
the year’s major 
films. A film of rare 
beauty, excellence, and 
intelligence.” 


“Ben Kingsley is 
nothing short of 
astonishing as 
Gandhi.” 


ILUMNIST 


His triumph changed the world forever. 


RICHARD ATTENBOROU GH’ FIL M “GANDHI” AX DUGAN RETURNS 
Staring BEN KINGSLEY 4 The M ; 
CANDICE BERGEN EDWARD FC IN JOHN G HELGUD TREVOR H¢ wand JOHN MILLS MARTIN SHEEN 
SI Tox TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX Presents 
MARSHA MASON -JASON ROBARDS: DONALD SUTHERLAND 
A HERBERT ROSS FILM 
NEILSIMON'S __. 
“MAX DUGAN RETURNS” 
Starring MATTHEW BRODERICK 
Music by DAVID SHIRE Produced by HERBERT ROSS and NEIL SIMON 
Executive Producer ROGER M ROTHSTEIN Written by NEIL SIMON 


feaernes Panta SUDAN sussesTeo @] Directed by HERBERT ROSS Al 
emesis Wi, SHOCK a Sat 447 Cea tom 2 


ONE WEEK ONLY 


12:10, 2:00, 3:50, 5:40, 7:30, 9:30 
‘NIC KELODEON 


egeS! Bur 


PG _PARWTA, GUDANEL SUGGESTED SE OU (ears) 


12:15, 4:00, 8:00 


12:00, 1:45, 3:40, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30 
NICKEL ODEO. 


222 College St Bu 


Stop by the theatre 
and pick up a full 
repertory schedule. 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
BEST ACTRESS 


Meryl Streep 


SOPHIE S- GHOICE 


Dasrrvbated by Uneversal Prerwre and Au 25 pe Ane A erperenes 


“EUPHORIC. 
SO GOOD IT’S 
THRILLING.” 


line Kael, New Yorke 


“Rep at the Nick” 


Through Saturday, April 16 
Double Feature 
CHAN IS MISSING ° 
at 12:30, 3:50, 7:15 
and 
GATES OF HEAVEN 


at 2:10, 5:30, 9:00 fai 
ie, 


April 17-19, Sunday through Tuesday 
Double Feature 
SMALL CHANGE at 1:00, 5:00, 9:00 
and 
THE STORY OF ADELE H. at 3:00, 7:00 


rr Magazine 


12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 


FILM NOTES 


In Italy it is said that every 
shooting star fulfills a wish. 
This film fulfills every 

wish for a masterpiece 
about the search for free- 
dom and survival. 


spre ary delivers a 


fine performance in this 
brilliant and faithful adap- 
tation of William Styron’s 
award-winning novel, 


cANbi 
e most highly acclaimed 


film of the year is this master- 
piece about one of the world's 
most influential and charis 
matic leaders, 


Emile de Antonio's restaging 
of the 1980 trial of the Plow- 
shares 8, a group of anti- 
nuclear protesters led, by 

1 Daniel Berrigan, who en- 
tered a Pennsylvania plant 
and smashed several nuclear 
nosecones. 


MAX DUGAN RETURNS 
The best Neil Simon in 
years is this charming tale 
of a poor schoolteacher/ 
widowed mother into whose 
life comes a shining white 
knight of a suitor and black 
sheep of a father to provide 
her with every luxury. 


April 20-23, Wednesday through Saturday 
Double Feature 
KING OF HEARTS 
at 12:00, 4:30, 9:00 
and 
THE LAST METRO 
at 2:00, 6:30 


7 The Night of the 
Shi i ting Stars ' 


y PAOLO & Prono TAVIANI 


1963 Unde Artists Clnsece At gis Reserved 


Artists Classics 


Copy grt 
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~ Sports 
Jablonski Four-hits Dartmout 


By Gordon H: Jones 

There were more pigeons 
than people in the stands Tues- 
day, when UVM opened its 
home baseball season at Centen- 
nial Field. Under overcast skies 
the Cats beat Dartmouth ,7-2. 

Rick Jablonski held the Big 
Green to four hits over nine 
innings to lead Vermont to the 
win, its fourth of the season. 
The Cats are now 4-7-2. Jablon- 
ski (1-1) faced only 37 batters, 
striking out three of them and 
walking four, 

Shortstop Ed Sheehan star- 
ted the UVM attack in the first, 
leading off with a walk. Brian 
Sanderson followed with a single 
and then both Ken Trehub and 
dh Mike Nelson walked, scoring 
Sheehan with the first Cata- 


mount run. Control proble:ns 
plagued the Dartmouth meund 
corps throughout the game; 


UVM drew 11 free passes in all. 
John O’Sullivan’s 1-2-3 double 
play ball ended the Cat scoring 
threat, though, and UVM had to 
settle for only the one run after 
loading the bases with none out. 

The Green capitalized on 
two Vermont errors to score 
twice in the second frame, but 
Jablonski held them scoreless for 
the remainder of the afternoon. 

With two outs in their half 
of the second, the Catamounts 
came back to tie the game when 
_center fielder Ted  Boraski 
walked, went to third on a 
well-executed hit-and-run play 
with Sheehan at the plate, and 
scored on a daring double steal, 
to which the Dartmouth infield 
reacted slowly. After fighting off 
some tough breaking pitches, 
Boraski picked up an rbi in the 
fourth inning by blooping a 
single to right, scoring Andy 
Coursen. 

From the fifth inning on the 
Dartmouth batters were begin- 
ning to hone in on Jablonski’s 
slider and change-up pitches, but 
they were only able to loft fly 
balls that the UVM outfielders 
easily ran down. 

In the home half of the fifth 


Vermont broke the game open, 
bringing three more runs across 
the plate to take a 6-2 lead. 
Trehub walked, Nelson singled 
and Rich Silva was intentionally 
walked to load the bases, The 
strategy backfired when Coursen 
also. drew a walk to. score 
Trehub, Nelson scored on a 
fielder’s choice and Silva also 
reached home before the inning 
was over. The day’s scoring was 
closed out in the eighth, when 
Brian Sanderson singled, driving 
home Mike Stamer. 


“We needed this one,” 
Sheehan, the team’s captain, said 
after the game. “We had good 
pitching and we hit the ball 
when we needed to. Also we 
weren't leaving our runners on 


the bases like we’d been doing 
before.”’ 

Coach Mike Stone was 
pleased with his team’s second 
consecutive win. “We did every- 
thing right today,” he said. “We 
were scoring runs in different 
ways, stealing, hitting, running: 
doing all the things we haven’t 
been’ doing consistently before 
today. 

“We didn’t get a lot of hits, 
but the ones we had were 
timely. We had great pitching 
too.” ‘ 

Vermont’s offense collected 
only six hits, but they made the 
most of their 11 walks. Six of 
their seven runs were the result 
of baserunners who had been 
patient at the plate. UVM stole 
seven bases on the day, and the 
infield turned over two double 
plays. Sheehan went two-for- 
three with two walks and a 
double. He also had a fine play 
from deep in the hole, throwing 
out a man at first in the third 
inning. Boraski went one-for-one 
with two walks and a sacrifice. 
Catcher O’Sullivan pegged 
a would-be basestealer to end 
the fifth inning. 

Today the Vermont club 
travels to meet Holy Cross for a 
doubleheader, Paul Seidan and 
Trehub are the slated pitchers. © 
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Lacrosse Teams Staying in Win Column 


By Polly Wallace 
The women’s lacrosse team 
compensated for the momentum 


be fonig repre nae oti rble © 7 «wi 
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9-4 victory over 


‘gl i be < ee 
UVM’s Angela Gibbons (18) fires in a first-half goal during 


the Cats’ 12-5 win over Clarkson Tuesday. 
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it lost in its season-opening loss 
to UNH by rebounding with a 
Colgate last 


ie © 


John Decker 


Sunday and a 12-5 win over 
Clarkson Tuesday. 

The season opener against 
UNH, a 14-7 loss, was a tough 
match for the Cats, who had 
played outside for the first time 
only a week earlier in the Cape 
Cod preseason tournament. 


UNH. which should be the 
best team in New England this 
year, fired 40 shots on goal to 
12 for UVM. Rookie goalie Barb 
Poulin did a tremendous job 
holding the score down. 


Sunday’s match against Col- 
gate gave the team a chance to 
settle down and play its own 
balanced and controlled game, 
With last year’s 16-4 loss to the 
Red Raiders still in mind, 
UVM’s offense took charge. The 
scoring was evenly spread be- 
tween players Lynn _ Jordan, 
Cassie Sperry and Dierdre Mor- 
ris, Veteran Angela Gibbons 
scored four goals, 

Tuesday’s game against 
Clarkson was an easy win, Jessie 
Mayer played an outstanding 
defensive game, making several 
key interceptions, The classic 
play of the game came, however, 
with the six seconds left in the 
first period, Taking a pass from 
Dierdre Morris from behind the 
goal, Molly Rimmer made a 
perfect quick shot, increasing 
UVM’s halftime lead to 8-1, ce) 


By Sean Mehegan 

T his-2-1S= the=—— best. steam 
they’ve ever had here,” said 
first-year UVM men’s lacrosse 
coach Mike O’Neill, referring to 
his team. And the accolades 
don’t stop * »there,— -either. 
“They’re a close-knit group, a 
real bunch of team players.” 

Whatever it is, O’Neill’s 
formula for success has spelled 
out a 5-1 overall record thus far, 
and a 2-0 mark in regular season 
play. Last Wednesday, in their 
first regular season game, the 
Cats took on St. Michael’s 
College, and won going away, 
16-4. 

Still, O’Neill wasn’t entirely 
satisfied. “It wasn’t that out- 
standing. There was a _ team 
imbalance in this game,” he said, 
Imbalance or no_ imbalance, 
some notable performances were 
turned in by the Catamounts, 
Scott Chase scored four goals 
and had an assist, Bill Congdon 
had three goals and three assists, 
and freshman attackman Scott 
Montgomery helped out with a 
goal and four assists, 

Saturday at Plymouth State, 
the Cats kept their modest 
streak going with an8&-6 win. 
Behind 5-2 at one point in the 
first half, UVM demonstrated a 
quality indicative of a winning 
team by coming from behind, 
They held Plymouth State to a 
lone goal in the second half, 
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h; Cats Win Ta . 


COMING 
EVENTS 


BASEBALL: Maine 
(doubleheader), 12 noon, Sat. 
April 16, Centennial Field. 
Middlebury, 3 p.m., Mon. 
April 18, Centennial Field. 
MEN’S LACROSSE: Holy 
Cross, 1 p.m., Sat. April 16, 
A.T. Post Field. 

Albany State, 3 p.m., Wed. 
April 20, A.T. Post Field. 
WOMEN’S LACROSSE: St. 
Lawrence, 2 p.m., Sun. April 
17, A.T. Post Field. 
SOFTBALL: Maine 
(doubleheader), 2 p.m., peed 
April 18, A T. Pest Field. 


Carl Christensen 
to Coach at Tufts 


There’s been a changing of 
the guard in UVM soccer’s 
hierarchy, and when it’s all over 
(sometime later this week) the 
situation should look like this 
Paul Reinhardt will be back fo~ 
his ninth year as head coach of 
the program, Geoff Greig will 
step in as the new full-time 
assistant coach, and Bart Farley 
will be a part-time coach in 
charge of goaltending. ~ 


Greig will replace Carl 
Christensen, who announced Jast 
week that he has accepted an 
offer to become head coach at 
Tufts University, a Division Ill 
school in’ Medford, Massachu- 
setts near Boston. Christensen, 
an All-American fullback for 
Reinhardt in the 70s and later a 
player in the NASL, leaves a 
Division I school that has been 
to the NCAA tourney four times 


in the last eight years. His new 
school, like Vermont, has no 
scholarships for soccer. 

“Carl put in a lot of quality 
time, and he developed a good 
rapport with the players,” Rein- 


hardt said Monday. “This is 
perfect timing for him to take 
hold of a program of his own.” 
Greig, a teammate of Chris- 
tensen during UVM’s successful 
seasons in the mid-70s, is the son 
of tennis coach and former 
soccer coach Hal Greig. The 
senior Greig was the first mentor 
the Soccer Cats had. He headed 
the program from 1964 to 1969. 
Farley was the first of two 
All-American goalies for the Cats 
(Skip Gilbert, who just finished 
his career at UVM, is the 
second). He holds the UVM 
records for most shutouts in a 
season and career (six in 1977 
and 15 overall). In 1979, he 
allowed just seven goals and had 
a .70 goals against average. 
—Andy Cook 


Needless to say, the Coach 
was extremely pleased with the 
victory. ‘“‘We hadn’t beaten Ply- 
mouth State in three years, so 
this was especially satisfying. We 
had been behind, but at the half 
we regrouped and took it. to 
them,” 

Against Plymouth State, 
Scott Stevens scored two goals 
and added one assist, Congdon 
had two goals, and Montgomery 
again had a goal and four assists. 

“Our schedule gets 
tougher,” said O'Neill, eyeing 
upcoming foes like New Hamp- 
shire that loom on the slate. No 
need to worry about impend- 
ing games, though. “We treat 
every game as a tough game, and 
we don’t look far ahead,” said 
O'Neill. Meanwhile, UVM _ fans 
would be content with some 
more of those “imbalanced” 
performances. e 
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“dropped it. 


By Andy Cook 

UVM track coach Ed Kusiak 
doesn’t worry about the recogni- 
tion per se or the number of fans 
his runners draw at the gate. 
The mentor’s main concern is 
taking the men’s and women’s 
track participants into his pro- 
gram at one level and graduating 
them at a higher level. “We get a 
kick out of improvement,” he 
said. 

Kusiak has had a lot of 
kicks this academic year. During 
the winter, the men’s indoor 
team compiled a perfect 8-0 
mark while the women were 7-1. 
Considering the fact that Ver- 
mont offers just one scholarship 
for women’s track and none for 
men’s, that’s quite impressive. 
Actually, that would be quite 
impressive even if there were 
some more scholarships. “What 
makes it more awesome is that 
all of these schools have foot- 


ball,” explained Kusiak. “A lot 


of these track teams draw their 
kids from football. It’s just 
natural. When we used to have 
football we did the same thing. 
But that changed when we 
It makes it more 
difficult.” 


Regardless, the coach esti- 
mates that about 97 percent of 
the indoor squad will be partici- 


_pating in the outdoor events. 


And, because there are more 
events outside, Kusiak says there 
will be some additional students 
on his teams. 

Right now Kusiak is beam- 
ing over the performance of 
some of the men’s team at the 
C.W. Post relays. Sam Davis, for 
example, finished fourth in the 
five thousand meter relays 
against some “heavy duty” com- 
petition. Rich Bolog was fourth 
at that same meet in the 100- 
meter event. Phil Hovencamp, a 
familiar name to UVM track 
fans, is another key man for 
Kusiak. Hovencamp was second 
in the shotput event in the New 
England indoor meet. Others to 
look out for are Charles Denny 
and Dave Allard inthe 110and 
400 meter hurdles. 

As for the women, Shelly 
Goddette was second in the 
javelin event in New England last 
year. Then there’s Katrina Guer- 
kink, who holds the school 
record for shotput and discus 
and who was the New England 
indoor champion in the shotput 


event. 

Sarah Hogaboom,who was 
second in New England in the 
200-meter event, received acco- 
lades from the coach, as did 
freshman Chris Boehmer, who 
was second in the long jump in 
the Easter Championships. 

Quality performers from the 
C. W. Post meet and the Dart- 
mouth-Smith dual meet (held 
Tuesday) for the women will 
participate in the UMass relays 
Saturday. Next week, both the 
men and women will take part in 
the Vermont state champion- 
ships and the Boston College 
relays. _ 

“We’re going from indoor 
season, where we were team- 
oriented, to the outdoor season, 
where we are more concerned 
with individual performances,” 
said Kusiak. The coach said he 
was particularly pleased with the 
results of the C. W. Post events; 
his squad was not only compet- 
ing against some tough track 
people in the New York area, 


but .against some older, non-~ 


scholastic performers as well. 

Of course, track has often 
taken the back seat to more 
conventional sports at UVM, 


By Alex Nemerov 

Opening its season against 
top-flight competition at the 
Penn State Invitational April 1 
and 2, the UVM softball. team 
didn’t exactly get off to an ideal 
start. The Cats lost all five 
games. 

But, as coach Sally Guerette 
was quick to point out, things 
weren't as bad as they seemed. 
UVM was the only one of the 
eight teams at the invitational — 
Penn’ State, Adelphi, Rhode 
Island, Sacred Heart, Colgate, 
Charleston, and Liberty Baptist 
were also there — that had not 
played a game before this 
season. Benefiting from warmer 
weather than the Cats were given 
in Burlington, every other team 


was well into its season before 
coming to Penn State, said 
Guerette. 

The Cats opened against the 
host team, Penn State, ranked 
second in the Atlantic region in 
the latest national softball poll. 
The Nittany Lions needed an 
eighth-inning run to beat the 
Cats, 7-6. Cindy Caldwell, the 
freshman center fielder, led 
UVM’s attack, going four-for- 
four with a double and four rbi. 

Against Rhode Island, the 
Invitational’s eventual winners, 
UVM lost, 4-0. ‘Lucy Gobbi, 
starting the game for UVM, took 
the loss. UVM was shut out 
again in the next game, losing to 
Adelphi , 2-0. 

Sacred Heart, one of the 


nation’s top Division II teams, 
scored six runs in the seventh 
inning to break open their game 
with UVM, and went on to win, 
17-4. Deb Talbot, the dh, went 
two-for-three, with 2 rbi for 
UVM. 

The Cats’ stay in Pennsyl- 
vania finally ended with a close 
5-4 loss to Colgate on April 2. 
Talbot (one-for-three, two rbi), 


_and Nancy Devaux, the third 


baseman (one-for-three, two 
rbi), had good days at the plate. 

Back in New England, the 
Cats took the first end of a 
doubleheader at Keene State, 
13-0, behind the two-hit pitch- 
ing of Claudette Thibault. 
Devaux contributed a triple and 
four rbi on her way to a two-for- 


Outdoor Transition Smooth for Track Team 


The men’s track team ended an unbeaten indoor season last 
month with a win over rival Maine. So far the team has had 
no trouble transferring its success outdoors. 


especially hockey and basketball 
in the winter. But Kusiak is on 
no publicity binge. “‘We’d never 
be able to compete with those 
sports at the gate, so I don’t 
worry about it,” he said. “My 
concern is to develop the pro- 
gram. If hockey or basketball 
has a good season then that 
helps everyone around here. 
“Anytime the university 
gets ink it’s good,” said 
Kusiak. “Some years we’re going 
to get it, other years baseball or 
lacrosse is going to get it. I’m 
more concerned with developing 


three day. April Bliss, the 
shortstop, tripled in a pair of 
runs. 

Keene State won the night- 
cap, 13-6, although Julie Ladieu, 
playing shortstop for UVM, 
went two-for-two, and _ Bliss, 
catching, went three-for-four. 

After playing these first 
seven games on the road, the 
Cats returned to A. T. Post Field 
to face Bridgeport last Sunday, 
and won both ends of a double- 
header, 8-0 and 4-1. Thibault 
was even better than at Keene, 
this time throwing a no-hitter. 
At the plate, she helped herself, 
going one-for-three with a triple 
and three rbi. Laura Garone, the 
dh, hit a solo homer. 


Janet Chiasson tossed a 


the program than worrying 
about recognition.” 


‘Of course, high school run- 
ners looking at UVM couldn’t 
help but notice the success of 
Kusiak’s program this year. But 
the coach doesn’t feel that the 
program will necessarily attract 
more people for next year just 
because of the men’s and 
women’s outstanding records ~ 
this winter. “The kids are 
interested in development,” said 
Kusiak, “perhaps more than 


they are in won-lostrecords.” @ 


Six Losses Later. Cats Find Home Sweet 


seven-hitter in the nightcap. Bliss 
had a perfect day at bat, going 
three-for-three with an rbi. 


Right now, Guerette’s line- 
up looks like . this: catcher, 
Jenny Hitchcock; first base, C. 
G. Powers; second base, Karen 
Iorio; shortstop, Bliss/Ladieu; 
third base, Devaux; left field, 
Cindy Hooley; center field, 
Talbot/Caldwell; right field, 
Jenny Colford/Robin Morris; 


designated hitter, Talbot/ 
Garone; pitchers, Thibault, 
Gobbie, Chiasson. 

The team plays double- 


headers at Massachusetts Friday 
and at New Hampshire Saturday, 
before returning home for a 
twin-bill against Maine Monday. e 


NHL PLAYOFFS Reviewing the Casualties... 


By Michael Sagansky 

When the National Hockey League playoffs 
began, the opening round figured to be merely a 
tune-up for the top teams. With so many clubs 
(16) qualifying for post-season play, the elites would 
surely dispose of those lucky not to be playing golf 
and enjoying their families. But strange things have 
been known to happen in the playoffs, and this 
spring’s first round was no exception. 

Take the Adams Division, for example. Montreal, 
after having a subpar season by their standards 
(second in the division), was favored to win their 
clash with the Buffalo Sabres. After all, the Canadiens 
had not won a playoff series in the past two seasons 
— sacrilege for loyal Les Habitants fans. It’s hard, 
however, to beat anyone when you score only two 
goals in three games. Buffalo supporters proudly 
chanted “Sauve, Sauve” as their goalie shutout the 
Habs twice, leading the Sabres to a three-game sweep. 

Goaltending was also the key in the other Adams 
Division series, Boston vs. Quebec. Last season, the 
Nordiques beat Boston in a close seven-game quarter- 
final, But a year later the Bruins posted the NHL’s 


top record and were favored to handle the Stastnys 
and company easily. Injuries to several of Boston’s 
stars made the first round much closer than expected. 
If it wasn’t for Pete Peeters, the Bruins’ outstanding 
netminder, Quebec would be gearing up for the 
Sabres right now. Peeters turned away 37 shots in the 
clinching 2-1 victory. 

Even the mighty Islanders ran into a little first 
round difficulty. The defending champions held off 
the upstart Washington Capitals to win the series, 3-1. 
Perhaps the biggest surprise was Al Arbour’s decision 
to go with 23-year-old goalie Roland Melanson 
instead of proven veteran Billy Smith. Melanson 
started and won the third and fourth games, both on 
the Caps’ home ice in Landover, Maryland. 

The most surprising upset of the opening round 
was the New York Rangers’ three-game sweep of the 
Philadelphia Flyers. Philly entered the matchup with 
the Patrick Division’s best record and the second best 
overall in the league, Yet the Rangers won the 
three games, the final one by 9-3. Two factors contri- 
buted to the Flyers’,demise. For one, they lost 
super-hot rookie goalie Bob Froese to injury. Pelle 


_.And Previewing the Troops Still 


By Alex Nemerov 

With the field reduced to eight — another eight 
having dropped by the wayside and the other five 
begging out of the whole endeavor — the National 
Hockey League’s playoffs shape up as just that: 
playoffs. 

Gone, depending on your inclinations, are the 
should-nots, those teams in the post-season only 
because they weren’t quite, though almost, as bad as 
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those below them, And those below them, the 
could-nots, are even longer gone. 

What remains is a mix of teams, all with their 
merits, all in some way deserving of their spots in the 
final eight — a phenomenon quite unlike anything 
seen since the advent of NHL’s 16-out-of-21 mental- 
ity a few seasons ago. 

Usually it can be counted upon for one regular- 
season whiz team to drop out early in the post- 


Lindbergh, although a talented goaltender himself, 
was too rusty to be effective. 

But the Flyers’ biggest mistake was abandoning 
the style of play that had carried them so far in 
1982-83. This season the Flyers concentrated on 
playing hockey, rather than.beating up their oppo- 
nents. For the first time in 12 seasons, the Broad 
Street Bullies did not lead the NHL in penalty min- 
utes, In fact, they cut their total minutes by 47 
percent. But when the playoff bell sounded the 
Philadelphians tried to out-punch the Rangers and the 
New Yorkers simply skated their way to upset. 

The other four playoff series resulted in predic- 
table fashion. The Wayne Gretzky show in Edmonton 
thoroughly dominated Winnipegen route to a sweep. 
Meanwhile, Chicago survived a pesky first game win 
by St. Louis, and won its series, 3-1. Toronto also 
provided unexpected opposition for Minnesota, but 
the North Stars survived two overtimes to capture the 
round, 3-1. And, in the only other series that could 


‘be called somewhat surprising, the Calgary Flames 


beat last season’s Stanley Cup finalists, Vancouver, 
Eo mee : ® 


on the March 


season, NCAA _ basketball style, at the hands of 
some rag-tag unknowns, But, unless you count the 
Rangers’ three-game ousting of the Flyers (and, in 
light of the events of season’s end, even that wasn’t 
that surprising), this year provided no North Carolina 
States on skates. 

Which was good, John Ziegler, up in his office in 
New York, would be the first to tell you that. If he 


continued on page 28 
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The strains of a Juice Newton song flowed from 
the P.A, system at Joker Marchant Stadium, the 
Detroit Tigers’ spring training home in Lakeland, 
Florida. It was about 30 minutes before game time. 
The members of the Tigers and the visiting Philadel- 
phia Phillies were making their way toward the stone 
clubhouse located just beyond a galvanized steel 
fence in right field. Some went to change their 


Harry Eastman 


Anderson, 
Morgan 
And 
Baseball 


t-shirts, others went to smoke cigarettes and visit with 
~ friends on the opposi:g team. Most went to do both. 

Detroit manager Sparky Anderson and Philadel- 
phia second baseman Joe Morgan stood on the 
crushed rock and gravel strip that separates the 
outfield grass from the right field foul fence. I made 
my way toward them — a quote from Morgan would 
be ideal for an article, 


Anderson and Morgan hugged each other and 
Anderson kept his right hand on Morgan’s shoulder as 
the two men talked. They were talking about their 
glory years with the Cincinnati Reds in the 70s, I 
thought. Anderson was the manager in 1975 and 716, 
when the Big Red Machine won two world champion- 
ships, and Morgan was the National League’s MVP 
each of those years. They have had some great 


baseball memories. As I drew closer, I overheard the 
two men, But the subject of their conversation wasn’t 
pennant races, World Series rings, or the hit and run 
— it wasn’t about baseball at all. They were talking 
about each other’s wives and children. 

“She’s really grown since you last saw her,” said 
Morgan. 

“It’s always that way, time goes too fast,’’ said 
Anderson: 

Their talk didn’t really surprise me; this was my 
third consecutive year visiting major league baseball 
camps in Florida and the first thing I had noticed was 
how similar this world was to the work-worlds of blue 
and white collars. When it comes right down to it, 
forgetting the high salaries and the national ex posure, 
it’s a job. This conversation could have easily taken 
place between two IBM executives or two construc- 
tion workers. No, it didn’t surprise me, but this world 
of baseball was so much different than the one I had 
imagined as a boy. 

My father started playing ball with me when I 
was four in our backyard in West Barnet, a small 
Vermont town. He told me about his favorite players 
on his favorite team, the St, Louis Cardinals. I learned 
to love both baseball and the Cardinals. But there 
were very few children in West Barnet my age, and 
there were even fewer that loved baseball. So during 
the time after the snow melted in the spring until it 
fell again in the fall, I would devise different baseball 
games that I could play alone. I read The Sporting 
News and collected bubble gum cards. I knew all 
the players’ names, how they threw the ball, and how 
they hit it. Every day I would play the entire baseball 
schedule for that particular day, and my results 
weren’t that far off the mark — except for the Car- 
dinals, who never lost. Baseball was all-encompassing 
for me, all-day, every day. I imagined myself a big 
leaguer. And I believed that one day I would be one 
and could play, talk, and love baseball forever. 

But dreams must one day encounter reality, and 
for me it was early in high school, when I knew that I 
wouldn’t play baseball for the Cardinals or for any 
other team — I just wasn’t that good. Somehow I 
accepted this and decided sportswriting was a reason- 
able alternative. Yct naively, I still believed that the 


big leagues were just the perfect extension of every 
boy’s dream. 
Joe Morgan understood that baseball wasn’t that 


dream world before he first stepped to the plate asa 
member of the Houston Colt 45s in 1963. Baseball 
players’ lives are far from perfect and the worries go 
far beyond batting slumps. In order to avoid the 
endless bus rides and the low pay (barely enough to 
survive on) in the minor leagues, a player must make 


the big league 25-man roster. Often bad luck can get 
in the way like a sore arm or an injured knee. Even if 
one is lucky enough to survive or avoid injuries his 
career is relatively short. Very few men can expect to 
play until they are 40, like Morgan will do on Sep- 
tember 19 of this year. And all of these men are 
forced to do this under tremendous media pressure, 
knowing that one mistake in their job is seen, heard, 
or read about throughout the country and in many 
parts of the world. 


I could tell that Joe Morgan didn’t want to talk 
to another reporter when I approached him, but he 
was civil, asking me to make it quick. I asked him the 
same questions that he had heard all spring and he 
gave the same answers. I did my job, he did his. It was 
hardly a dream world. ; : 

Many people say that. Morgan’s teammate, Pete 
Rose, is still a boy playing a boy’s game. There was 
that quote of Tom Seaver’s that is shown during 
those “Baseball Fever” commercials, something about 


_ eating and thinking baseball like most do when they 


are little boys. I might have asked Pete about it, but 
he wasn’t there for that game, he was taking the night 
off from baseball. 

It can be very disappointing to find out that 
things are’ not as you once imagined them. I’m sure 
there was some point where Morgan and Rose each 
felt that same remorse that I have felt over the last 
three years. I’m sure many others have. But that 
doesn’t mean that this idyllic world does not exist. 
Somewhere there is a piece of it in every person who 
ever dreamed of playing big league baseball. And in 
the backyards and sandlots in this country — or 
anywhere children play -— it exists, whole and 
untainted. ; e 
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had it his way, he’d love to see an Islander-Oiler 
Stanley Cup Final. The exposure would be great. 
Let’s see if he gets his wish. 

New York Islanders vs. New York Rangers 

All the indicators would point to a Ranger win. 
The Islanders were much less convincing Stanley Cup 
champions this season than the past two. The Ran- 
gers, meanwhile, finished with a bang, going 7-4-1 in 
their last 12 games to finish at .500, then beating the 
Flyers in three straight in the opening round. Add to 
that the Rangers’ playoff record, which includes 
losses to the Islanders each of the past two seasons, 
and everything looks ripe for an upset. 

Everything, that is, except the Islanders. The 
defending champs rolled over the Washington Capi- 
tals, no longer a bunch of gaudily-uniformed nobod- 
ies by any means, in the opening round. Every bit as 
much as the Rangers want to beat the Islanders, the 
Islanders know just as much they can’t let them, One 
lopsided Islander win will cool down the momentary, 
Flyer-beating fervor of Herb -Brooks?, mercenaries. 


When will that lopsided win happen? game two. 
Prediction: Islanders in six. 


Boston Bruins vs. Buffalo Sabres 

Both these teams are moving at high rates of 
speed. The Sabres have just come off a three-game 
sweep of Montreal, while the Bruins were better than 
any other team during the regular season, In that 
regular season, though, the Sabres coped with the 


Bruins better than most. They ended Pete Peeters’ 
lengthy unbeaten string in one game and came ack 
from a 6-1 deficit to win another against the Bruins. 


The series may end up as an exclusive goaltend- 


ing duel between Boston’s Peeters and Buffalo’s Bob | 


Sauve. Both are streaky players. But Peeters’ present 
hot streak started in October. Sauve’s started last 
week in the Forum. 

Prediction: Boston in seven. 
Chicago Blackhawks vs. Minnesota North Stars 

In a preliminary round series last season, the 


underdog Blackhawks slugged their way past the 
more aesthetically-minded North Stars, who had won 
the division handily, 3-1. Now, under new coach 
Orval Tessier, the Hawks figure to try their blood- 
spattering tactics again. But this time the North Stars 
won't be caught in open ground. They’ll be in the 
trenches, 

The only variable could be Chicago’s goalie, 
Murray Bannerman, who has streaks when nothing 
can get by him. The Minnesota offense Bannerman 
will face, though, makes such a streak unlikely. 

Prediction: Minnesota in seven. 


Edmonton Oilers vs. Calgary Flames 

After ill-temperedly dispatching the Winnipeg 
Jets in three games, the Oilers seem in no mood to 
repeat last season’s _ playoff performance, when 
they lost to the Los Angeles Kings in the opening 
round. Lanny McDonald and Kent Nilsson notwith- 
standing, the Flames are not that great. 

Prediction: Oilers in five, e 
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Editor’s note: Last year an article 
entitled “Bittersweet Memories” ap- 
peared in the Cynic sports section. 
The following is the popularly re- 
quested sequel to that original. 


By Andy Cook 

Just admit it: you’ve got the 
fever. No, I don’t mean Swine 
flu or a touch of mono. I mean 
Red Sox fever. If you’re not sure 
what the symptoms are, I'll help 
you. If you’re really sick, you 
probably are watching the 6:90 
and 11:00 newscasts for the 
sports and nothing else. You 
probably don’t feel safe going to 
bed without first flipping on 
WJOY and hearing Ken Cole- 
man’s assuring words that New 
England’s baseball team has won 
its latest game. You think the 
Sox have a real chance to win 
the pennant and the Series, and 
that they are going to do the 
latter on a ninth-inning homer 
by Yaz in game seven against the 
best pitcher in the National 
League. Of course, you might 
have a lighter touch of the bug 
and not meet all these symp- 
toms. In any event, it’s that time 
of year again when Vermonters 
and Sox fans from all around are 
filled with hope. 

KEKE 

Walking around Burlington 
can be dangerous to your health. 
You’d be amazed how many 
fever-stricken people there. are. 
Take Ann Charron for example. 
The Jeanne Mance desk clerk 
and niece of UVM baseball hall 
of famer Don Maley has been 
listening to the Red Sox on 
WJOY since she was eight years 
old. “They’re a regional team — 
that’s what is so unusual about 
them,” she said. “When I was 
growing up, my father was a 
closet Yankee fan, but I just 
wasn’t aware of that many 
people who didn’t like the Red 
Sox.” 

Like many fever-stricken 
fans, it doesn’t take Charron 
long to recall some of the more 
glorious years of the Red Sox — 
like 1975 or 1967, the summer 
when, as Peter Huidekoper puts 
it, the Red Sox reached the 
promised land. Charron had just 
moved into a new home and had 
not had much time to meet her 
new neighbors the summer when 
Yaz, Lonborg, and Conigliaro 
carried the team to its first flag 
in 21 years. During that ‘final 
series with Minnesota, Charron 
greeted a person at the door 
with such a yelp of excitement 
over Boston’s success that she 
worried what her new neighbors 
would think of her. 

“When Fisk hit the home 
run (which won the sixth game 


1975 world series) I 
screamed to the point where I 
woke up my children,” she 
recalled. (Wonder what would 
happen if they ever won the 
series? ) 
oe eK 

Alan Longe of Longe 
Brothers on St, Paul street saw 
his first Red Sox game in 1960. 
In fact, Ted Williams, winding 
up more than two decades of 
glory at Fenway, hit a home run 
at that contest. “My parents 
were both Red Sox fans,” he 
explained. “So it was! just 
natural that when I was old 
enough I followed the Red Sox. 


“In 1967 we went down 
and saw them win five straight, 
which started them off on a 
ten-game streak and that’s when 
they really started playing well,” 
he said. “It was the first time 
since 1960 that I had seen them 
play in person.” 

“We were just having fun 
that year,’ Longe remembered. 
“It was the first time that they 
had been competitive in a long 
time. That last game I watched 
at home. Yaz went four-for-four. 
I remember them (the fans) 
carrying Jim Lonborg off the 
field. We put banners on our 
store and the Burlington Free 
Press had a picture of it in their 
paper. - 


“My best thrill (of 1975) 
was the three-run homer that 
Carbo hit in the sixth game 
bringing Boston back from a 6-3 
deficit in the eighth inning. 
After that, you knew they were 
going to win.” 


Longe, who follows the Sox 
on the radio at his store and 
chats about baseball with those 
who come in to talk about the 
Boston nine, says that today the 
Red Sox are still Vermont’s 
favorite team. “I can’t speak for 
the younger kids who might 
have grown up with the Expos, 
but I would still say it would be 
the Red Sox on top. Of course, 
there are lots of Yankee fans. 
It’s always easy to be with a 
winner.” 

KKK 

Dick Whittier is UVM’s 
director of sports information 
and like many others he probab- 
ly has a touch of the fever as 
well. A native New Englander, 
Whittier started following the 
Red Sox in the 50s, but unlike 
most kids of his age, his favorite 
player was not Ted Williams but 
first baseman Dick Gernert. “I 
played first base in little league, 
and since he played first base 
for the Red Sox I just picked 
him,”’ Whittier said. 


- out 


Son of Bittersweet Memories 


lof the 


“I kept following him right 
up to the last couple of years 
when he was into scouting,” 
Whittier said. “Then last year we 
were playing Boston College on 
a Saturday afternoon at Centen- 
nial Field. I saw a guy who 
looked familiar, and sure enough 
it was him... SoI finally met my 
childhood idol.” 

Whittier’s memories of 1967 
are certainly interesting. “I had 
just graduated from UVM and 
had to cover a football game for 
my newspaper (while the Red 
Sox played the Twins), They 
had to win that game to make 
the next day important. Of 
course, I would rather have 
watched the game, but I had to 
work,” he said. 


Soe next day, )had=-to 
watch the game myself. My wife 
was a Yankee fan so she didn’t 
want anything to do with it, and 
my kid was very little and wasn’t 
into baseball. I remember calling 
up all my friends in Burlington 
because I wanted to talk to some 
people about the Red Sox.” 


Like Longe, Whittier’s 
fondest memory of 1975 was 
Carbo’s three-run blast. “The 
game was lost and he just hit it 
of there,” Whittier said. 
“That even made Fisk’s home 
run almost anticlimactic.”’ The 
next day, Don Maley, his son 
John, and Whittier traveled to 
Fenway for the seventh game, 
and, after confusion over getting 
tickets, the elder Maley sat in 
the press box watching the 
game, while the other two 
viewed it from TV. Boston lost 
4-3. 


Whittier was also in atten- 
dance for the 1978 playoff game 
against the Yankees and recalled 
sitting in the bleachers unable to 
see what was going on. “I 
remember the stunned silence 
after the game. We just sort of 
sat there for a while before 
leaving.” 


OK KK 


Do you have a 
picture of Red Sox fever? Do 
you understand the masochistic 
nature of fever-stricken people 
as they constantly torture them- 
selves with these success stories 
of 1967 and 1975 dnd try to 
think that something like those 
golden years will happen again in 
‘1983? Are you filled with hope 
and optimism? Have you check- 
ed last night’s score? If you 
answered yes to any of the 
above, you’re definitely sick. 


But you’re also quite normal. @ | 


In Second Year, Cyclers Better 


By Alison Buttolph 

The athletic selection at the 
University of Vermont is a 
varied one, but certainly some 
teams are more acknowledged 
than others. Hundreds of people 
follow the games and seasonal 
statistics of the basketball and 
hockey teams, but buried under- 
neath these and other more 
popular varsity sports is the 
UVM Cyclying Club. It was 
organized last year by a band of 
bicyclists led by Cheddi Sar- 
geant. This year’s president is 
Steve Taylor. 

The following is a_ brief 
rundown on the various aspects 
and features of this year’s club. 
Vermont’s geographical location 
puts the team at a distinct 
disadvantage: the state stays 
colder longer than all other 
competitors’ home territory. In- 


door training includes running 
bleachers, riding indoor rollers 
or a racermate, which is a 
stationary device on which one 
mounts their bicycle. Many of 
the members are participating in 
the Ski Rack’s annual roller 
series race, using this device 
against the clock as a method of 
training. Once outside, the team 
makes up for lost time with 
rugged trips up and down 
Vermont hills. Fifty-mile train- 
ing rides are not uncommon. 


Despite the team’s first-year 
status last year, they did excep- 
tionally well. At Cornell the 
UVM women dominated the 
race, traveling in a pack substan- 
tially ahead, leaving all other 
competitors far behind. At the 
Eastern Championships last year, 
the UVM women took three of 
the top eleven spots, even with 
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some of their strongest riders 
out. 

The men’s race, despite the 
absence of some of their best 
riders, took sixth and eleventh 
place. The competition came 
from West Point, Dartmouth, 
Princeton, Cornell, Penn State, 
BU and others. 


Last year’s success promises 
even better results this year. The 
club is not large (15 members), 
but the legs are strong. “We do it | 
because it’s fun,’ said club 
member Lawrence Mott. | 


Last Saturday the women 
traveled to Drew University in 
Madison, New Jersey, where 
they took the third, fourth, 


sixth, and eighth places, Christie 
Most was third, Pam Reynolds 
was fourth, Alison Buttolph was 
sixth, and Mary Russell was 
eighth. ® 


better |, 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 
CLASSES STARTING 
IN BURLINGTON 

APRIL 24. 
CALL BOSTON 
COLLECT FOR 


DETAILS: (617) 482-7420 


Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 115 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


Lee's Chinese 
Restaurant 


A NEW 


Chinese Restaurant 
Chinese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS 


- 8TAKE OUT ORDERS « 
Open Daily 11:30-10:00 


Closed Monday, except Holidays 
when we dpen at 4PM. 


Sunday, May! -8 pm 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington, VT 


All seats reserved, $8.75 & $9.75 on sale at the Flynn Box Office 
and UVM Campus Ticket Store. For information, reservations, 
and credit card purchases call 86-FLYNN (863-5966). 


Limited number of student tickets available with $1.00 discount 
(ID required) 
Mail Orders: Flynn Theatre Box Office, 153 Main Street, 


Burlington, VT 05401, Make checks payable to Flynn Theatre and 
enclose self addressed, stamped envelope 
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random notes 


‘faculty leaders live in the field while 
conducting research on current problems 
and issues. of environmental concern. 
Previous scientific training is not required 
since students are trained in the skills and 


Our Many Selves Workshop 


“Our Many Selves” a free workshop 
on Thursday, April 21 from 7-9:30 p.m, 


elections will be held for 1983-84 officers 


At 
M kegi 


: Pee general admission. Don’t miss this body 
Student Sociology Elections building competition ina tropical set- | 


On Thursday, April 14 at 4 p.m. | ting... your eyes will never forgive you! | 
Don’t forget to come dressed in tropical 


This workshop will help individuals to methodologies needed to become contri- of the Association of Sociology Students garb. x4485, i‘ ae 
increase their self understanding leading buting members of the research team. at the Sociology Department, 31 South ~ ei 
to resolution of inner conflicts. It will be Academic credit may be arranged | Prospect. All Sociology students are Church Street Center - 
es by local therapists Mary Ann | and financial aid’is available for qualified | Wed to attend. Get involved in your The Church Street Center is now | ‘ 
ock and Seth Brownstein who work: applicants. For more informati eal] department and make next year’s events : ; : ; ae 
from a Psychosynthetic perspective, For : 5 Se dager : rot taking registrations for the new Spring Fe 
pale ese. 617-497-9000, ext.:209, or write SFS, 50.f. Sven. Petter thar this:-year'sit” “Retresh- |. ini. aiach ostieaae oe ; 
See fechas and to. register, call Western Avenue, Room 83-C, Cambridge, [_ments will be served. See os sure cures for cases of spring : 
MA 02139. é energy surpluses. Try your hand at 
A Career in Education Sociology Survey basketry, learn more about buying a 
Dr. Zacharie Clements, professor of S. African Exile to Speak The ‘Association’ & Sovieteavesiw ie bicielss SeCeaaay k: roi ; 
ean will ke “ioe on April 14 at Dumisani Kumalo, a journalist in dents is conducting an important survey Resor These workshops fill up quickly so 
: <b Bes erri all. He will be exile from South Africa, will be speaking concerning the sexual harassment of register early to insure your participation, 
addressing The Joys and Heartaches of a at Billings North Lounge on Monday students at UVM. Your participation in Call 655-4221 or stop in at 135 Church 
Career in Education.” All are welcome April 18 at 8 p.m. He will be talking this study is earnestly encouraged to S trest formate dake 
and admission is free. about apartheid, the racist policy of the assure an accurate representation of : 
P 2 tudent opinion. The researchers ask that 
Alcoholics Ano South African government and the $ os as 
mean 6 Gey ae growing divestiture movement on college | @"YOne receiving a copy of this question- Sailing Club 
- ee ee senate eure iD: campuses across the country. This event naire in the near future should fill it out Due to popular demand, the Sailing _ 
aes oy " ai a tae os is sponsored by the Cross Cultural Com- carefully and return it within 5 days, The Club. will be giving another swimming 
ke the > 4 e Rowell mittee, UVM-PIRG, and the Rising Sun information you provide will be held in test. In order to take out the Sailing Club 
uuding. = een 18S are open to Coalition. the strictest confidence; no one will be sailboats, members must first demon- 
SPEryOne, but individuals who have or able to associate you with your returned strate yp eeteiaiey of knowledge and ; 
= they have a problem: with Borba Women in Public Life questionnaire. Thank you for your swimming ability. We welcome anyone 
ae spectively ieee fo_attend, = any More and more women are moving cooperation, and please remember that who is interested. The test will be given ; 
4 Se we Peas te ~ | into public life in many areas of the state the success of this valuable study depends Thursday, April 14, 9:00 p.m. at the 
Sie 3 ae es seis se a and many women have expressed the | UPON student participation. pool, Patrick Gym. Important: bring a i 
(x3340) z= See ONCE need for role models and more training : : ¢ pair of pants and a shirt. to wear in the 
: on how to be successful at public careers. China Lecture/Discussion pool, and a towel. 
; In answer to this need, The Friends of Prof. Peter Seybolt, Dept. of History, 
Rally for Lab Animals Lenore McNeer is presenting its first | will speak Monday, April 18, 12 noon. Su rc Co l 
_ _On April 24 there will be a giant rally | annual Lenore McNeer Memorial Seminar | Lecture/Discussion on the political and ummer Camp Counselors 
in Boston to draw national attention to titled Making a Difference: Women in social aspects of China, based on his Suminer’ “Cane Comission ean 
the enormous amount of unnecessary | pypiic Life, on Sat. April 16, from 9 a.m, | recent China trips. Bailey/Howe Library | Camp’ sé in scenes oakaaanan 
experimentation that is done on animals to 4 p.m. at Trinity College in Burling- Brown Bag Lectures. Library Projection Ripton; Vermont seekstochive aie 
every year. More than 100 million} ton, vt. This day-long workshop was | Room, Ground Floor. sively colfeguite staff. Positions available 
animals die i cae American labor- designed by the National. Women’s include cabin counselors, activities in- 
- SRI Sie pets Education Fund, and is being presented Editing/ Writing Careers structors (swimming, horseback riding 
i illion tax dollars a : ‘ 
by Susan L. Costa of Rochester, N.Y. : ; i 
year. The rally is sponsored by The Mobi- y . Former editor of Vermont Life, | sports, arts & crafts, nature/music & 
lization for Animals, and will be one of 3 Brian Vachon will speak Wednesday, | drama), and camp nurse (graduating 
four taking place in the U.S. along with Local Ride Needed April 20, at 7:00 p.m. in Living/Learn- | R.N.). pad oe ier) for Spee 
ethers around the works. A local handicapped man is looking ing Center, Commons 216. Mr. Vachon energetic students who wou ike to 
Anyone interested in going should| for someone to occasionally drive him SRE 2S part of the L/LC Writing Lab S soe with mee and OS des 
conta>t Jeannette Wulff at 658-3641. out of Burlington and into the country. series, ‘Careers in Editing and Writing. ded campers. ompetitive salary an 
al He will gladly pay for gas and other inci- = room and board provided. A piss <5 
Summer Expedition Research | dental expenses. If interested, please call Health Fair presentation will be held in Billings 
Men and women at the University of] Mel at 862-2663. Health Fair, 10 a.m. — 2:30 North Lounge on Monday, 18, starting at 
Vermont are advised that some positions Be as Put {6 p.m. for all those interested in what 
; : screenings, exhibits, surveys and special could be one of the most rewarding and 
ese “gee research teams for Attention Seniors guest speakers at Billings North Lounge fun summers of their lives! 
expeditions this summer sponsored by and in the Apse. Massage Clinic at 4 p.m 
the School for Field Studies. These Congratulations are in order to the Haag epi rie 
anket, 216 Commons L/L. iti , 
intensive, 4-6 week expeditions to special] 1984 Senior Class officers who were i 5 a 7. S.A. Positions Available - 
ecosystems around the world are a vehicle | voted in last week. Jim Pfohl, President; Bale bition ea : Wie Body Beautiful S.A. positions available on University 
for the School’s environmental science] Ned Hickok, Vice President; Sam Mendel, Sass es, i old than ever! We wide committees. Application and com- 
training courses in wildlife conservation| Secretary ; Beth Holstad, Treasurer. ae in 3 = the most beautiful mittee descriptions available at the S.A. 
and resource management, botany, Seniors — applications can now be Caen ban Bees ea your eyes only.’ Gitte ons tlie secdnd Tiger ont Billings. 
marine biology, and environmental geo-| picked up in the Student Activities office oF Se . Z a topical mood of the Application deadline Thursday, April 21. 
logy. for those interested in speaking at gradua- : oe es a ©-season. The:plate to | 1 temews will begin April 20, and 
; z ; . e b > 
SFS offers 14 field study courses this| tion. Deadline for returning completed Gyn a oe ae . the Patrick | continue through April 23 if necessary. 
summer, from Alaska to Kenya. Teams| applications is Monday, Ave 25. Good pera VM: e a is 50 | Arrange interview with Sally Jourdan in 
averaging a dozen students and _ two| luck, Vandy S100 SOT | hemes office x2053. 
sifieds-class ifieds-classifieds-classif 
y hen and Women nested "Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- | Need an Apartment for the summer? © 
for project. If you think or have ever 4 FOR SALE : perience. Free copy editing, every ‘= Then sublet: 120 Colchester Ave. 
zB pets you could model, a page guaranteed perfect! Term bedrooms, furnished, 2 baths. One * 
g ; g call. Experience not necessary. Goo ; So eee : Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, min. from hospital, two min. from 
Will hire “oy people to Mdein '" @ pay. For more information: {= 1972 Toyota Corolla. Sound engine, Ee Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- campus! Call now: 864-5815. . 
SPM ' cued. Ss, on Z 656-4260, Mike. needs tuning, high mileage, some [| respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret : 
Y Z Tesi nce wi e necessary. ome Y £ t. M t ll. $475, ll _ ; \ 
experi ence with retail trade and/or j Group Worker - Elizabeth Lund 352. one ae £ sea paailaan W Sebleting. your place? Three er . 
Y erage aes Spe ghes i? ig Bi tiscad! Homie for piesnaht girls and ' an ee Poe <9 Kase < 
gt Se pe Ps tng sa Sad % problem teenagers. Pre-professional =~ Schwin Super Le Tour, 12.2, B.O. Do you eat and deliberately vomit eden < ee f 
Faneuil Hall highly desirable. Please 4% P 8 P : : } Shelburne. Please Write or phone by © 2 
—Y d - if: f 'D vid 4% &Perience as primary giver. 12 Italian racing bike, custom, B.O. afterwards? UVM Psychology 4/29. Pete Knight, 250 Seely St S ; 
70., rae ot Pei we Toh 7, months, full-time, $3700. stipend, |, Sanyo tape deck, FT604, never used, Department Research Study is offer- Bscoklyn NY : 11218 be : 
j “a presi Ore Syenoney, 10 YZ academic credit. Call a Center for _ still in box, auto-reverse, full war- |= ing free treatment for Bulmia Ner- 438-5405 after 6 pm or seelaala 
., ae Z Service-Learning, 41 So. Prospect p ranvy. $60 or B.O. Call Jon Beer, = yosa. Call Karen Fondacaro, " ‘ 4 
or og — eng rel Partch Y Street, 656-2062. | 862-2090, ; 656-2680, confidential. \ oy. 
ynight girls camp in N.Y.’s iron- Z  § . 
dack Mtns. has openings for 7 ‘ ; : Furniture For Sale. Mattress, tables, Will Type and/or edit manuscripts: © Quiet Country Chalet - Perfect for 
ounselors, instructors in tennis, 7 Activities Coordinator - King Street Dictate alt HixtaShs, Riesinabhe 20 years experience. MA in English. non-smoking grad or serious stu- 


Z Area Youth Program. Pre- 
% professional experience working 
7, with a delinquency prevention and a 
Z, neighborhood organizing program. 
Z 12 months, full-time, $3700. stipend, 
YZ academic credit. Call a Center for 
Z Service-Learning, 41 So. Prospect 
7, Street, 656-2062. 


Y 
Wy 


aterfront (WSI, sailing, skiing, small 
rafts) athletics, gymnastics, 
ts/crafts,, pioneering, music, 
Zphotography, drama, dance, com- 
7puter, R.N., general counselors. In- 
yj Aormation available in Placement Of- 
fice, or write: Andrew Rosen, Point 
ZO "Pines Camp, 221 Harvard Ave., 
Swarthmore, PA 19081. 


Overseas Jobs - Summer/year round 
Europe, S. America, Australia, Asia. 
ll fields. $500-1200 monthly 
Sightseeing. Free info, write IJC Box 
52-Vt., Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


Uy 


7 Earn $500 or more each school year. 
Y Flexible hours. Monthly payment 
Y for placing posters on campus. 
4 Bonus based on results. Prizes 
awarded as well, 800-526-0883. 


noons or evenings. 


Call Jamie at 864-9382. 
Wayler Sailboard Promotion: Superb 


boards for novice to racer. 5 models 


Accessories at 
prices. Call Sailsports, 862-1567. 


SERVICES 


Professional Typist specializing in 
student papers. Call 863-5616, after- 


* dent. Only 10 min by car, 25 min. 
* by bike from campus. Deck, garden 
* space, good folks. Only 125/month. 
~ Call 658-4729, keep trying. 


Call 862-4175. 


HOUSING 


Students! 4-5 bedroom apartments, 
+ utilites included (heat, electricity, 
= snow & garbage removal), free park- 
- ing, full kitchen, fireplace, coin-op 
© washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C 
© Ski trails, and acres of recreational 
~ field. Fort Ethan Allen Housing, 
~ UVM. 9 months lease payable by 
» semester, including transportation to 
sand from campus, Call 656-3228. 


wholesale 


PERSONALS 


Serene Meshel of Tenafly, N.J. and 
John Charles Stone III of 
Greensboro, Vt., will be married to- 
day at the Delta Psi fraternity. No 

honeymoon planned!! 
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THURS 4/14 


SPORTS 


He at Holy Cross, (2 games) 
1:00. 
oe Lacrosse v. CASTLETON 
3:3 


MEETING 


Meeting of Christian Fellowship, 
301 Pomeroy Hall. 6:30 


LECTURES 


College of Medicine presents 
History of the Discovery of Allergy 
with Charles D. May at College of 
Medicine, Rm. 214. 4:30 

Dr. Zacharie Clements, professor 
of Education, speaks on, The Joys 
and Heartaches of a Career in Educa- 
tion, Terrill Hall. 7:00. 

School of Nursing presents 
workshop on Nursing with Barbara 
Becker and Lorraine Clark, Rowell 
18. 7:15. 


FILM 


SA Film, No Nukes, BI06 Angell. 7. 
9:30 & 12 


MISC 


UVM Band sponsors Craft Fair, Bill- 
ings North Lounge. 9:00 am. 

Bection of officers and commit- 
-tee members for Association of 
Sociology Students, Sociology 
Dept., 310 So. Prospect St. 4:00 


FRI 4/15 


SPORTS 


Softball, at Massachusetts, (2 
games). 2:30 
Men's Tennis, at MIT. 3:00 


SPECIAL EVENT 


As part of Well Being Week, 24 hour 
Basketball Tournament sponsored 
by Recreational Sports and Allied 
Ed. Task Force, also includes ex- 
hibits and food, Patrick Gym. For 
more info. call 656-4485. 3:00 


Claire Di Pietro 


Lecture, Stephen Antonakas, 
Sculptor, for more info. call 
656-2014. Time TBA 


MUSIC 


Saxophone Quartet/Kurt Weber, Jr. 
Recital, Recital Hall, UVM Music 
Bldg. 8:00 


PRESENTATION 


Fools Film, Church St. Center. For 
more info- call 656-4221. 8:00 


CAREER CORNER 


A Resume and Cover Letter Typing Service is now being of- 
fered at the Career Development Office. Our typist can see 
students on Mon. (11-1:30), Wed. (5-7), and Fri. (12-5). 
Students must sign up for an appointment to meet with typist. 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Develop- 
ment Staff. See below for further details. 


Date of Workshop . Time/Place Title of Workshop 
Tues. 4/19 2-4 pm, CCD’ “How to Prepare a Resume” 
Wed. 4/20 3-5 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 


WEEKLY SERVICES 


ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays 6:30 pm 
Christ Church Presbyterian 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
The Rev. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 


.. NOU FOR COVERAGE 
“OF THIS RALLY, WE 
GO DIRECTLY To 


Burton Rubenstein and his April 


THANKS, JACK... OUT HERE IN FRONT OF 
THE BILLINGS STUDENT CENTER AT UVM, 
LITERALLY HUNDREDS HAVE GATHERED To 


SAT 4/16 


MEETINGS 


Band Rehearsal, |ra Allen Chapel 
2:00 
UVM Medieval Club, 104 Old Mill 
7:00 


SUN 4/17 


WELLBEING 
EVENTS 


Picnic, frisbee, football, etc., bring 
your Own lunch, CBW Green 
12:30 


MON 4/i8 


SPORTS 


Softball v. MAINE (2 games). 2:00 
Baseball v. MIDDLEBURY, 3:00. 


LECTURE 


Brown Bag Lecture Series, Professor 
of History, Peter Seybolt presents, 
Trip to China, projection room, 
Bailey/Howe Library. 12:00 


WELL BEING 
EVENTS 


Healthy Heart Film Series at UHS 
8:00 

Yoga at UHS. 12:00. 

Relaxation Hour at Jonn Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill. 4:00 

Clinical and Exercise Treatment of 
Dysmenorrhea, UHS STudent 
Lounge. 7:00 


SEMINAR 


Zoology Seminar, Evolution of the 
Vertebrate Brain, by Dr Paul 
MacLean, 105 Marsh Life Science 
4:10 


TUES 4/19 


SPORTS 


Women’s Track v. DARTMOUTH. 
2:00 


MEETINGS 


Meeting of Staff Council, 
Memorial Lounge Waterman 
12:00 5 

Alcoholics Anonymous Meeting, 
lO Rowell, for more info. call Cin- 
dy Arquit, 656-3380 or Counseling 
and Testing 656-3340. 8:00 


WELL BEING 
EVENTS 


Relaxation Hour, John Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill. 4:00 
Self-defense Clinic, with Janet Foley, 
Patrick Gyr, Gymnastic Area 
7:00 
VT Lung Association sponsors Call- 
ing it Quits: Smoking Cessation, 2\6 
Living/Learning Commons. 8:00 


SPORTS 


Men’s and Women’s Track - Mass 
Relays at Amherst. 9:45 


Men’s Lacrosse v. HOLY CROSS. 
LOO. 


Softball, at New Hampshire (2 
games). 2:00 


Baseball v. MAINE (2 games) 
12:00 


Jump Rope for Heart, Patrick Gym 
West, to enter team call Kathy 
Ryback, 656-3350, 3:00 

Yoga, Wholistic Approach to 
Wellness, bring a blanket, !I|5 Com- 
mons, Living/Learning. 7:00 


FILM 


SA Film Moonraker, BI06 Angell 
7:00. 


WED 4/20 


LECTURES 


Botany Seminar, Shery| Martin, 
Studies of Single Strand Nuclease Of 
Schizophyllum Commune, |05 
Marsh Life Science. 4:10 

Lecture on The Evolution of Color 
Theory to Rubens by Charles 
Parkhurst of National Gallery of Art 
at 402 Williams. 5:00. 


WELL BEING 
EVENTS 


Smoking Film Series at UHS. 8:00 
Yoga at UHS Student Lounge. 
12:00 

Nutrition Class sponsors dst Annual 
Finest Hottub Foot Race, Centen- 
nial Woods, for details call 
656-3350. 4:00, 


SPORTS 


on s Lacrosse v. ALBANY STATE. 


i" 


Gesanereitars BIErika Doering 
MEETING 


Meeting .of the UVM Student 
Nurse Association, open fo all nur 
sing students, come get involved 
For more info. call Mary Beth 
656-409! or Jeanne 656-3827 
5:00 
SA Budget Hearing, Billings North 
Lounge. 8:00 


FILM 


Irish Studies Program presents 
Long Day’s Journey into the Night, 
216 Living/Leaming Commons 
8-00 

SA Free Film, Kagemusha, Billings 
North Lounge. 8:00 


Do You THINK Youle 
BE INSTRUMENTAL 


IT's SIMPLE... 
COSTS ARE WAY 


FILM 


IRA Film, The World According to 
Garp, 235 Marsh Life Science 
2:30, 7, 9:30 & 12 


MUSIC 


Stephen Klimowski, clarinet and 
Elizabeth Metcalfe, piano, Faculty 
Recital, Recital Hall, UVM Music 
Bldg. 8:00 


SPORTS 


Women’s Lacrosse vy. ST. 
LAWRENCE, 2:00 


MUSIC 


Rebecca Petersen, violin, Senior 
Recital, Recital Hall, UVM Music’ 
Bldg. 3;00. 


THURS 4/21 


WELL BEING. 
EVENTS 


Dr. Burt Hamrell, UVM Research 
Physician speaks on Exercise and 
Risk Factors, Billings North Lounge. 
10:00 

Dr. Sam Dietzel of Counseling and 
Testing speaks on Psychological 
Well-Being, Billings North Lounge. 
00 

Dr. Kay Francis Schepp of 
Counseling and Testing speaks 
on Sexuality and Wellness, Billings 
North Lounge. 12:00 

Dr. Roddy Cleary of Cooperative 
Campus Ministry speaks, on 
Spiritual and Well Being, Billings 
North Lounge. 1:00 

Message Clinic, 216 Living/Learn- 
ing Commons. 4:00 

2nd Annual Body Beautiful, soec- 
tators welcome, tropical dress 
suggested, held at Patrick Gym. 
7:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Hair, BI06 Angell. 7, 9:30 & 
12 


PRE-REGISTRATION FOR FALL ‘83 


ar 

aa te 
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Through April 21, Ellen Foscue 
Johnson, Platinum and Palladium 
Prints, \he Gallery at Living/Leam- 
ing 
Through April 22, Aurore Chabot, 
ceramics and drawing, Francis Col- 
burn Gallery 
Through April 30, Literary 
References to Wine, Bailey/Howe 
Special Collections 
Through April 30, Drawings by 
Denis Verweyveld, Church St 
Center 
Through June 6, Contemporay 
prints and books from the Nova 
Scotia College of Art and Design, 
on display at the Fleming 
Museum and Royall Tyler Theatre 


Museum. in the Underground 
Mall, open. 12:00 - 3:00, Monday 
saturday every week 


WELL, | FNOT, 
AT LEAST we L 
GET THE Rigur 


MORT FARLEY, Live. 


BURN THEIR LOTTERY SHEETS IN ORDER 
TO PROTEST HOUSING... LETS GET 
A HOLD OF ONE OF THE DEMONSTRATERS.. 


PEOPLE ANGRY... 


MAND, TORY MEALS PLAN, 
AND WE STUDENTS JUST 
NEVER ARE HEARD | 
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e way 
ecame invol- 
ed was bizarre, a 
reak occurrence. S 
_“T had just witnessed 
: near car accident when a | 
ing lady asked me if I was 
2 ng on the roof. I said no, and 
‘e continued talking. After a while, 
ve parted. The next day I was 
walking up Beacon Street (in 
oston) when the same lady 
; topped me, again we talked awhile, 
bout nothing in particular. 
2 T did most of the talking, 
hi - was a good clue that some- 
ling may have been wrong. She 
vite ed me to dinner and gave me a 
ard with her name and number. I 
ver looked on the back side. 
er, | found out it said: 
Unification Center 
46 Beacon Street 
Open House daily, 6 p.m. 
“If Vd looked at that, I never 
ould have gone. But at the time I 
; feeling low. I’d had a lot of 
isuccessful job interviews. And so 
went... See, that’s what they’re 
»0king for when they’re recruiting: 
ople in transition — between 
bs, schools, freshmen in college, 
eople ready for a change...’ 
- Pete’s (not his real name) voice 
; slow and steady as he spoke of 
} experience with the disciples of 
rend Sun Myung Moon of the 
z cation Church. He seemed 
d with both trepidation and 
mination, fearing that his 
y would enable the Moonies to 
te him, yet determined to 


a 


NOW ‘ingly Ml the cult as he was 


oe - 
¢ 


> I= 


_ i aaa 


en others from being swept up. 


“They 
owned the build- 
ing where we had — 
dinner. On the Gist } 
two floors, it was very : 
fancy with carpeting and 
chandeliers. I remember the 
chandelier on the second floor; it 
was very intricate, with lots of 
fruit. It was crystal. Also on the 
second floor were a meeting room 
and a little room with a picture of 
Moon. It (the picture) didn’t look 
familiar; it looked like some kind of 
a family picture. Now when I see a 
picture of Moon, I go hysterical... 

“Karen, the woman who 
brought me_ there, showed me 
around and said that dinner would 
be ready soon. That struck me 
because I thought, ‘she hadn’t done 
any cooking and I hadn’t done any 
cooking...’ I then found out that 40 
others were attending. 

“I first noticed the meal. There 
was very little protein. Only one 
chicken wing per person. It turns 
out that such low protein diets are 
used by most cults to help in 
brain-washing. It also struck me as 
odd that the songs they played 
after dinner were like a play, not 


Crisis Cults: 
A 
Perilous 
Pursuit 


Ce a a ae ee ee eee 


well 
~~ put to- 
gether. 
re “They then 
/’ asked me if I 
Jn wanted to go hiking, 
~ and I said sure, but I 
» had to talk to my room- 


| 


\ a mates. I told my roommates 
“~~ that if I was not back by Sunday 
to call the number Id given them. 


It’s a good thing I did. 
“I thought I was going on a 


hiking trip with maybe two or three . 


other people, not a bus load. And I 
thought the house was a fraternity 
or sorority house. But I couldn’t 
think rationally. It was all happen- 
ing so fast. 

“At the camp (Friday), there 
were always two Moonies with us 
non-members. Two women with a 
man and visa versa, holding hands, 
touching our shoulders. They try to 
break barriers that way. Most of the 
non-members were in their 20’s or 
30’s, but there were a few excep- 
tions — some 40 year olds and even 
one 65 year old man, Everybody 
seemed very personable. If they 
relate well to other people, they 
make better recruiters. 

“The camp was in the Berkshire 
Mountains (Great Barrington, 
Mass.) where there were no buses. 


ener rm ween a 


LORRAINE KALPIN 


\ 


It 

was a 

25 to 30 

: minute walk 

=. before I saw 

se anything. 

Z promised me _ trans- 

/ portation home, but 

when Sunday night came, 

there was none... 

“At night we were expected to 
sleep on the floor on a mattress, 

‘‘T expected to be ina tent, not 
a barn. The men and women were 
separated. It was a crime to cross 
over to their side, even to say good 
night. The reason being that sex is 
forbidden, even among married 
Moonies. They may wait three 
years before Moon says it’s o.k. He 
has to approve everybody... 

“They made me sign this health 
form which said that I had volun- 
tarily. come to this place, on my 
own free will. I think they use it to 
protect them legally and the paper 
is photocopied with different infor- 
mation above your signature. I was 
uptight about it, but they told me 
they wanted me to sign it in case 
anything went wrong. If I got sick, 
they wouldn’t be able to do any- 
thing without it. Nobody tried to 
resist. 

“IT brought some food with me, 
so I had some protein. Their food 
was mostly thick, starchy soups, 
with an occasional glass of milk. 
They tried to deprive us of sleep. 
Later I talked to somebody who, 
for two years, would go to bed at 
12, and would have to be up, 
showered, and at a ceremony at five 
in the morning... 

“Once I took a walk at three in 
the morning by myself, just to clear 
my head, since I was with people all 


cont'd on page 18 
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t's all here! Hundreds of courses in a wide range 
of disciplines, scheduled in several convenient 
time blocks to help you make the most of your 

Summer. 


Use Summer Session’83 as a third semester 
to get ahead in your major while taking advantage 
of the lower tuition, or brush up on study skills in 
preparation for the Fall Semester. 


This Summer, we are expand- 
ing our evening course offerings 
to allow for maximum flexibility. 
Also new: concentrations of 
courses in several areas, 
including: 


e Family Studies 

e Computers 

e Writing in Professional 
Settings 

e American Traditions 

e Women’s Studies 

and much more. 


Whatever your goals, UVM Summer Session 
1983 will keep you moving in the right direc- 
tion. This year, it will be possible to register for 
Summercourses and reserve housing through- 
outthe Spring Semester. For more information 
or to request your free course listing, call 
Continuing Education at 656-2085. 


University of Vermont 
Continuing Education 
411 Main Street 

Burlington, VT 05401-3482 


Continuing 
Education 
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The Cynic commemorates) “= 
its JOOth birthday on April 25 
with a collection of covers 
from the past. 
Happy Birthday to us! 


mm Kake Walk Committee Ends Blackface 


s Black Students’ Criticism Protest Haunts Past Kake Walks 


forces Policy Statement «ix 
y Wake-up 
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editorial 
Is It Worth It? 


This year’s Pick Your Prof guide is better than its 
predecessor. Much better. Its ratings are based on more stu: 
dent responses, and those responses refer to more courses. 
The effort expended on the project by a small and dedicated 
staff also deserves note. And, like last year, the guide is wide- 
ly read around campus. 


But why, exactly, was it put together in the first place? 
The introduction sheds little light on the situation, claiming 
that, as students, “we have no method of learning what others 
have thought of the courses we are considering, unless we 
know someone who has previously taken it,’’ and that 
students’ word-of-mouth approach to choosing classes is 
“sometimes inaccurate.” Both true. 

But what, then, are we to make of Pick Your Prof? The 
guide’s introduction, paragraphs after wagging its finger at 
that word-of-mouth approach, turns on itself: “We realize 
that this evaluation is compiled from limited responses and 
therefore is not completely statistically accurate.” 

So wherea’ we, as students, could previously rely only 
on something that’s “sometimes inaccurate’ we are now 
allowed to choose between that and something else that’s 


| “not completely statistically accurate.” 


And that’s the whole point. There is no clean, safe way, 
short of making ratings for such a guide mandatory for all 
students, to rate courses and professors, as Pick Your Prof at- 
tempts to do. 

Print’s got power. If on the basis of four or five responses 
from a class of 30 or 35 people, a professor is severely criticiz- 
ed, or, conversely, severely praised, is it fair either to the pro- 
fessor or to the student panning over the guide, trying to 
choose a course? 

No, it’s not. Pick Your Prof is not an alternative, as it sug- 
gests, to word-of-mouth. It is word-of-mouth — on paper. 
Where one is warped, opinionated, and sensationalized, the 
other is just the same. The two are interchangeable. 

So, what the Student Association has given us, at’a cost 
of $2,000 from its budget, is 8,000 copies of opinion — opinion 
as easily obtained over lunch in Billings, or on a between- 
class walk around campus, or from your roommate, or from 
the guy down the hall. 

In principle Pick Your Prof is.an admirably conceived 
project: a student-based rating system of professors and 


courses could’be invaluable. But it could only be that way if | 
done in a thorough, comprehensive way. That would mean a | 
lot of responses, certainly enough to ensure the presence of | 
almost all the opinions — those who hate, those who stand on | 


the middleground, and those who like. As it is now, Pick 
Your Prof is nothing more than a collection of extreme opi- 
nions, ones which you might do better to discover around 
campus anyway, and which, essentially, don’t mean much 
because those bothering to critique classes are usually going 
to be biased in one way or another. What this guide is miss- 
ing is the middleground. Without it, a course rating guide 
like the one you're seeing all over campus isn’t an alternative 


to what we had before. It’s just more gossip. 
—Alex Nemerov 


“REMEMBER THE SNOWSHOE RACES TWAT 


WERE SucH A BuUsT AT WINTERFEST BECASE 
WE DIDN'T HAVE SNOW 2 WELL, GUESS 


GUHAT WE'RE HAVING AT RED SQUARE AFFAIR 71" 


letters 


Pick Your Prof Defended 


To the Editor: 

I am writing in response to 
Terri Johnson’s Pick Your Prof 
article which appeared in the 
Vermont Cynic on April 14. I 
was somewhat disturbed to find, 
what I consider, a strong anti- 
evaluation bias in this article. I 
find it, simply, unrealistic and 
unprofessional for our school 
newspaper to publish an article 
including six negative student 
comments and no positive ones 
after they have said “In most 
cases students found the com- 
ments in the booklet interesting 
and providing a general idea of 
what courses and professors are 
like.” In this year’s evaluation 
we: increased total responses 10 
fold; included more courses; cut 
costs by % in.what we consider 
one of our. most important 
projects; included more informa- 
tion; increased response rate. 
This is hardly a small step for 
one year, and, we feel, if this 
trend of improvement continues 
in the years’ to come, we will 
publish one of the most candid 
and accurate evaluations in the 
country. 


The evaluation has been 
praised by students, faculty and 
administration alike for its im- 
provements, Students are taking 
them as fast as we distribute 
them and early spring evaluation 
returns are very high — Does this 
not say something for the 
usefulness of this project? 

I would urge those who 
have questions, as the Cynic and 
some of those quoted in the 
Cynic obviously do, to read the 


introduction to Pick Your Prof. ~ 


You will soon find that many of 


your suggestions have been”™* 


attempted or are unrealistic. To 
close let me say that this is a 
project by students for students. 
We need student support for 
effectiveness — this support is 
without doubt growing. I believe 
that most students have found 
this publication more useful 
than you, at the Cynic, would 
lead us to believe and would 
greatly welcome suggestions as 
to how to solve some of the 
problems you have put forth, 

Don McCree 

S.A. Vice President 


Kristen Bosse, Lorraine Britting> 


“DEAR STUDENT... HAVING TROUBLE FINDING 
A SUITABLE APARTMENT OFF-CAMPUS 7 

WHY NOT STAY AROUND ON CAMPUS NEXT 

\ TERM ? DON’T WORRY... PLENTY OF SpoTs 

ARE STILL AVAILABLE! ... ” 

oe EET RE OLS Tine 


SS Ee 
\ MALL, WiLL BE 


SIN CASE You'RE STILL UNDECIDED, 

WE'VE DECADED To REALLY MAKE 

(T WORTH 4OUR WHILE TO STAY 
IN THE DORMS...” 


THEY FoRGOT TO 
INCLUDE THE CAPTAIN 
CHOCOLATE DECODER RING... 


IN-HALL OR OPEN KOOM CHOOSING, ANID 
You'll RECEWE FREE AN OFFICIAL “I 
STAYED IN THE DORMS” T-SHIRT, A 
CERTIFICATE, MONE'Y- SAVING COUPONS Fok 
USE IN ANY DINING HALL NEXT FALL, AN 
AUTOGRAPHED PICTURE OF YR FAVORITE 
HALL ADVIS0R, AND A SEAT Cusition FOR. 
YOUR DORM ROOM CHAIR, COMPLETE WITH 
THE UW SEAL IF 
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Let's hear it for deadlines. 
Deadlines? 

If anyone knows what happen. 

ed at So. Willard St. on the 
weekend of the 9th, please call " 
the Cynic. You won't be sorry. 
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They're already happening at The Edge. 
So, whether you’re getting ready for a 
sunny vacation or just looking ahead to 
Vermont's fair weather, visit The Edge. 
We carry beachwear and swimwear by 
Op, Offshore, Esprit, Raisin Co., Speedo, 
and more. For all the great looks from 
Hawaii and California, you won't find a 
better selection anywhere in the Burling- 
ton area! 
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Nicaragua 


Sandinists, 
Contras, 
and Reagan 


By David Hamilton 

They drink from American 
canteens and they fight with 
American M60 machine guns. 
They have openly declared the 
intention of overthrowing the 
Sandinist government of Nicara- 
gua. What was once character- 
ized as border harassment has 
escalated into a small-scale war. 
The “contras” of the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force (FDN), the 
anti-Sandinist troops now con- 
trolling sections of northern 
Nicaragua, are gaining a measure 
of popular support from some in 
that conservative region dissatis- 
fied and disillusioned with the 
Communist regime. A continued 
flow of American arms might 
well propel the rebel movement 
to victory. Without it, they 
don’t have a prayer. 

In the echo-chamber of the 
United States Congress, last 
December, there was a response 
to a chant that had begun as a 
whisper during the Carter Ad- 
ministration, and swelled to a 
roar in the early 1980’s of the 
Reagan Administration as it got 
more press and was heard from 
wider circles, The chant was 
“Central America is turning into 
another Vietnam!” and_ the 
particular response that I refer 


yrorditAts Od ganstisnl 


to is the passage“®f legislation 
barring the U.S. from sponsoring 
covert activities directed toward 
the overthrow of the Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Despite recent glib Adminis- 
tration statements to the con- 
trary, there is a growing body of 
evidence that points to direct 
violation of this law by the 
White House and the CIA. 
Thirty million dollars has al- 
ready been funnelled to the 
rebel effort, eleven of which 
purportedly came from a “secret 
fund” amassed by the CIA, 


President Reagan and CIA 
Director William Casey staunch- 
ly claim that the law on Nicara- 
gua has not been breached, Their 
position remains that the mass 
investment in the FDN forces 
has merely been used to scuttle 
arms shipments to El Salvador. 


Whether that effort has been — 


successful or not is irrelevant. 
Every piece of on-the-scene 
information that has returned 
from Nicaragua indicates that 
the contras’ single goal is the 
demise of the Sandinists. 

The contras are Nicaraguan 
nationals, many of whom served 
in deposed dictator Anastasio 
Somoza Debayle’s infamous and 
ruthless National Guard. Their 
interest is in Nicaragua and their 


THE WORLD IS YOUR CAMPUS 


More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from University of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available 


Participation is open to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester at Sea ad 
mits students without regard to color, race, or creed. The SS. Universe is fully air conditioned, 18,00 tons, 
registered in Liberia and built in America 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free 
(800) 854-0195 (in California call (714) 771-6590). 


Lorraine Halpin 


involvement in the region, and 


AROUND THE WORLD FALL 1983 
(SEPT.14 - DEC.23) FROM SEATTLE — 
JAPAN, KOREA, TAIWAN, HONG KONG, 
INDONESIA, SRI LANKA, INDIA, ISRAEL 
OR TURKEY, EGYPT, GREECE, SPAIN, 
RETURNING TO FT. LAUDERDALE. 


FINANCIAL AID IS AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh Semester at Sea offers students a superior fall semester 
academic program and supporting field experiences. 


confessed intentions are clear, 
The Administration, openly 
happy about the success of 
the FDN, is involved in a con job 
that may well have substantial 
negative consequences for the 
U.S., as well as being against the 
law. 

Last week, a House sub- 
committee moved to block the 
violations in Nicaragua by speci- 
fically forbidding the CIA and 
the White House to pump any 
more funds to the contras 
without clear and full Congres- 
sional approval. I offer that 
where there is a will, there is a 
way, and chances are good that 
the Administration will continue 
to attempt to fund anti-govern- 
ment forces in Nicaragua. 

While the legal issue seems 
clear, the moral and strategic 
implications are somewhat fuz- 
zier. The Sandinists have not 
fulfilled their promise of reform. 
The inspired and romantically 
characterized overthrow’ of 
Somoza’s_ totalitarianism has 
degenerated into the economic 
hardship and_ severe political 
repression that so often scores 
the difference between theoreti- 
cal and actual Communism. To a 
certain extent the situation 
amounts to, “meet the new boss, 
same as the old boss.” In addi- 
tion, the Sandinists are at least 
as well equipped with Soviet 
hardware as the contras are with 
American gear. 

These conditions are met 
head on by the immorality of 
U.S. actions in substantially 
interfering with another nation’s 
autonomy and_= self-determina- 
tion, making the United Nations 
Charter look like last week’s 
funny papers... This goes with- 
out mentioning the inherent 
danger.of escalating our military 


the concrete parallels between 
that escalation and the one that 
took place in Southeast Asia 
in the 1950’s. 

In terms of future American 
involvement, some analysts feel 
that the continued success of the 
FDN increases the likelihood of 
the Sandinists enlisting the aid 
of Cuba in the struggle. Interven- 
tion of that nature by such a 
perennial enemy of the 
could well cause all sorts of 
rallying cries in this country, 
having thoroughly unpredictable 


repercussions worldwide. Other,, 


more optimistic watchers feel 
that the contras have yet to 
engage Sandinist regulars to a 
great extent, feeling that the 
majority of fighting has taken 
place between the FDN and 
citizen militias. If they are 
correct, and the rebels are no 
match for the well equipped and 
well trained army regulars, we 
just wasted thirty million dollars 
and stand to waste more. 

Whether the U.S. should be 
involved in El Salvador or 
Central America at all is a 
dubious moral question at best. 
For now, there is a firm Congres- 
sional mandate that prohibits 
intervention in Nicaragua. Presi- 
dent Reagan and the CIA are 
only screwing up their working 
relationship with Congress by 
continuing to defy that will. 

As U.S. involvement in 
Central America increases stead- 
ily, the American people must 
recall the pain and division that 
rocked this nation the last time 
our young men were forced to. 
fight an ideological war on 
foreign soil, and the historical 
steps that led up to that conflict. 
Only then can we truly assess 
our true “national interests’ and 
what we are willing to commit 
to preserve them. e 


US 


& the Beast 


By Alex Stimpson 

This week, there is a gigan- 
tic inflatable King Kong dangling 
from the top floors of the 
Empire State Building. The 
presence of this hairy lover of 
beauty, in Manhattan, comme- 
morates the fiftieth anniversary 
of the movie King Kong. Any- 
way, Kong, who is slightly 
smaller than the Goodyear 
Blimp, has accidentally deflated. 
As of today, he is a _ black 
pancake pressed up _ against 
floors 70-75. There, the synthe- 
tic ape flaps, appearing to be a 
much different Kong thaninthe | 
1933 drama. He has lost that * 
lustful glimmer in his eyes and 
the macho ripples in his biceps. 
He is, pathetically, a twisted 
myriad of wire and plastic. 

The Empire State Building 


is still on the same block it was 
fifty years ago. The same iron 


beams still support its massive 


limestone epidermas. Apes may 
climb its sturdy walls, airplanes 
may crash into it, and Trade 
Centers may cast shadows upon 
it, but still it endures. I guess all 
great structures seem to last an 
eternity. 
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Coliseum, the Parthenon, Notre 
Dame, etc., seem to have been 
around as long as the wheel. 
They are, forever, a part of 
history. 

Billings is not. Apparently, 
UVM administrators do not see 
it in such a noble fashion. They 
want to change, or “renovate” 
it. First, it was Old Mill. Old Mill 
had the sad fate of being 
connected to one of architec- 
ture’s greatest failures — Lafay- 
ette. Williams Hall and Royall 
Tyler Theatre have been ruined 
too, because one must look at 
Lafayette in order to get to 
them. 

Now... Billings. Just picture 
the elegant, old structure afier 
modern architects (a la Lafay- 
ette) get through with it. “No 
more cramped working space. 
No more chair shortages.” Fine. 
But I don’t see the point in 
changing a building that, like 
Darwin’s birds, has adapted to 
such adverse conditions. Yes, we 
could use the extra space, but 
then again you don’t go building 
an annex on to the Taj Mahal 
because. its existing men’s lava- 
tory doesn’t have enough 
urinals. (On the other hand, if 
Lafayette had so much as a 
blackboard malfunction, I- wish 
someone would tear it down 
piece by piece.) 

So Billings too has apes 
trying to manipulate its frame- 
work. Hopefully, a once majestic 
skyscraper in New York has 
forewarmed them, Then maybe, 
fifty years from now, | will visit 
my almamater and see Billings as 
it always was. And, standing on 
its front steps I could contently 
whisper: “When old age this 
generation waste, thou shalt 
remain.” © 


Whales 


By Tim Abbe 


I am very concerned about 
the way people think about 
whales. The Whaling issue has 
been around awhile now and it is 
far from being resolved. I’d like 
to explain why I think it is an 
extremely pressing issue. Whales 
are special. They are not just 
‘any other’ animal group suffer- 
ing man’s ill devices. 

Understanding why whales 
are sO important requires an 
open mind. Whales are very 
intelligent, whether you’d like to 
believe that or not. It is this 
intelligence that people find so 
hard to comprehend. Here are 
just a few observations I'd like 
to present to you.*People think 
in terms of terrestrial life where- 
as whales are aquatic mammals. 
Whales have evolved differently 
than we have. We consider 
ourselves the pinnacle of terres- 
trial evolution, but who is to say 
that life of equal or greater 
intellectual capacity has not 
evolved in the oceans — life has 
existed a lot longer in the ocean. 


People relate intelligence to 
technology this is the big 
obstacle in understanding 
whales. Whales have no such 


thing as technology. They have 
no hands. Whales live in a 
medium (H 70) within which 
they have become physically 
harmonious. They don’t have to 
“build” homes or fashion 
clothes to keep warm. Water 
“buffers” their lives. We must 
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construct homes and clothes to 
stay alive in our more “harsh” 


environment. We devote the 
majority of our thinking to 
technology, so what do the 


whales do with all their ‘brains’ 


incredible disciplines that we’ve 
never considered or pursued, no 
one knows for sure. It is hard to 
think something could be ‘smart’ 
when you can’t relate it to your 
own way of life, but an open 


day. They represent the un- 
known. Man has not come 
close to understanding and reap- 
ing this great intellectual 
resource. We don’t have to go to 
outer space to find intelligence, 


if they are not ensumed in mind is a handy tool. we can stay right here and look 
technology? The abstract Whales are loving, thinking in the place where life began, the 
thoughts of the brain are bound- creatures. They are not dumb oceans. And who knows, they 
less. The whales could have fish swimming. and eating all might teach us a little about 


living in peace. There are many 
more reasons supporting the 
whale’s right to live, please give 
them a chance. 

Please contact me if you’d 
be interested in forming an 
informal group or talk on the 


subject. Tim Abbe, 216 So. 
Prospect, 862-2090, or 864- 
9454, 2 
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NEWS 


Dean Jewett Under Fire 


Review Process Questioned By Select Faculty 


By Randy Rzewnicki 
with Barbara Prine 
The committee that evalua- 


“ted Dean of Arts and Sciences 


“Robert G. Arns, 


honorary white South Africans. 


-John G. Jewett gave him ‘“un- 


animous and enthusiastic 
endorsement” for reappoint- 
ment and Vice President of 
Academic Affairs Robert Arns 
and President Lattie Coor 
echoed that endorsement. But 
there are allegations that the 
committee was stacked in the 
dean’s favor and that the sum- 
mary of the committee’s report 
shows that the dean’s_ short- 
comings were overlooked. 
Thirty-two faculty members 
have signed a memo protesting 
the methods and _ procedures 
used in the evaluation. 

The committee that evalua- 
ted Jewett was appointed by 
vice-president 
of Academic Affairs. Following 


the guidelines described in 
Faculty Senate proceedings, 
Arns was unconstrained in 


choosing faculty members to 
evaluate the dean. 

“The vice-president for 
Academic Affairs shall appoint 
an appropriate review commit- 
“tee. The committee should 
include members of the faculty 
of the Academic Unit and at 
least one Chairperson from the 
Academic Unit.” 

“Arns kept secret who was 
on the committee long after it 
was known,” said Chad Hansen, 
“a committee member from the 
Philosophy department. 

“Dr. Arns made a mistake in 
“not announcing the committee 


sooner,” said Dr. Leonard S. 
Bull, professor of Animal 
Science. “It was a tactical 


error and it caused us a good 
deal of trouble. Arns followed 
the regulations for evaluation 
according to his charge.” 

“We heard suggestions that 
some committee members were 
perceived as sympathetic to the 
dean,” said Alan Wertheimer, 
chairman of Political Science. 
“But we didn’t sit around and 
say ‘What do you think about 
the dean?’ Some committee 


Batt 


TO: 
FROM: 
RE: 


' Whatley, 


“We weren’t put on _ this 
committee to evaluate the dean. 
We were asked to assemble the 
data,” contended Bull. He was 
personally aggravated by the 
complaints that insinuated he 
wasn’t appropriate. 

“Everybody on the commit- 
tee was aware that the commit- 
tee was regarded as biased,” said 
committee member 
from Romance Languages. “But 
we took the job seriously. The 
committee was aware of the 
distrust of the faculty and the 


MEMORANDUM 


The charges of bias and 
white wash stem from. the 
appointment. background of 


many committee members. Nor- 
man Alpert, who was chairman 
of the Review Committee, was 
also chairman of the search 
committee that picked Jewett 
from a field of candidates for 
the Dean’s post. Alan Werthei- 
mer was appointed to chair the 
Political Science department 
under Jewett. Soon after his 
appointment the dean backed 
Wertheimer in his controversial 


Robert G. Arns, Vice President for Acadenic Affairs’ . 
Concerned faculty, College of Arts and Sciences 
Memorandum cae ee eos hoe of Dean ie & Jewett 


It is with great concern ‘that we respond to your Menopshaun pegardice the conclusions 
reached by the Review Committee an eraerced by you ee President on Sp cif a 
we question your conclusions based 
tion and your failure to address wl 
College of Arts and Se tences under its ‘current eee 


at we feel are serious problems faced by the 


it is disconcett ing tou as faculty members that the Dean of our College. is 


from the core Serut in Ss evaluation of his. performance 


members had very ‘little fie 
about Dean Jewett at all.”’ 
Professor Bernd Heinrich 
of Zoology, associate professor 
Eloise Rathbone-McCuan — of 
Special Education and Social 
Work, and Bull each have been 
at UVM for less than two years. 
McCuan suggested that per- 
haps she was appointed ‘‘to 
bring a new perspective on the 
university.” Heinrich noted that 
he ‘“‘had never had contact with 
the dean before” aside from the 
interview before he was hired. 


‘South Africa: 


committee was by no means 
certain that the distrust would 
be dissipated.’’ Despite these 
uncertainties, Whatley said the 
committee put in 500 to 600 
hours working on the evaluation. 

“— tried to get off the 
committee when I[ saw the 
amount of time and effort that 
would be required,” said Hein- 
rich. “It took tremendous time 
and patience. And what’s the 
result? We’re said to be biased 
when we tried to do everything 
not to be biased.” 


Failte to recommend Daniel 
Hoffman for tenure. Wertheimer 
defended his serving on the 
evaluation committee saying, 
“the appointment to department 
chairman was made by the dean 
on recommendation of the 
search committee.” 

Hansen was hired under 
Jewett’s auspices. He was also 
appointed to full professorship 
with tenure under Jewett. Hein- 
rich also was appointed by 
Jewett. Jewett protested that 
many of the Arts and Sciences 


faculty have been hired in the 
last. six years. He _ thought 
excluding them from the evalua- 
tion committee would have been 
unreasonable. 

“There is a great deal of 
loud and vocal opposition to the 
dean. It’s appalling that no 
effort was made to get one of 
the opposition faculty members 
on the committee,” said an 
anonymous committee member. 

“T-tried to get “a./set. of 
people who were respected and 
objective,” said Arns. “Those 
were the criteria I used.” He 
added, “Everyone I asked agreed 
to serve”-on the committee. 

There were questions about 
Alpert’s partiality. “The chair- 
man of the evaluating committee 
was also the chairman of the 
search committee. that chose 
Jewett,” said Bull. He said that 
Alpert volunteered to resign. 
“But most on the committee 
insisted that Alpert should not 
resign. Alpert did a very objec- 
tive job.” 

A memo _ circulated by 
Alpert asking for faculty com- 
ment called for oral or written 
comment, the latter to be 
addressed to him. The memo 
said committee policy would not 
allow anonymous comments and 
that ‘“‘confidentiality would be 
assured.”” McCuan noted “the 
rigor with which he maintained 
the highest level of confidential- 
ity.”’ This included keeping the 
original letters in a locked file 
and using copies with the 


continued on page 11 


Land Of Legalized Discrimination 


By Mathias Dubilier 

True or false: Active racism 
is against the law. True, did you 
»say? Wrong: the answer is false. 
Confused? Then try this: Ques- 
‘tion: How many black citizens 
“does South Africa have? Would 
you believe: none, 0, zilch? 
Why? Because in South Africa, 
racism is the law. 
That was what Dumisani 
Kumalo of the American Com- 
mittee on Africa came to tell 


UVM students last Monday, 
April 18 at Billings North 
Lounge. The South African 


exiled journalist was invited by 
the Rising Sun Coalition in an 
effort to stimulate interest in 
starting a divestiture movement 
at UVM. 

Being told that racism is the 

law in South Africa is one thing: 
listening to Kumalo’s stories of 
what that exactly means was 
another. According to Kumalo, 
it means first of all that “South 
Africa is the only country in the 
world with a statutory board 
which classifies races.” 
-  Kumalo said that the board 
has determined there are four 
major races in South Africa: 
Whites at 4.5 million, Indians at 
2 million, Colored at 800,000, 
and Blacks at 22 million. Only 
the Whites are legal citizens of 
South Africa. 

Recently, however, the race 
classification board did allow for 
some change, Kulamo told the 
audience. “They discovered that 
Chinese had a lighter complex- 


‘ion than the Japanese,” he said, 


“but because the Japanese have 
Toyotas, Suzukis, Mazdas and 
Sonys, they were classified as 
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The above gray area represents an estimated 13% of the land area in South Africa. 


And the Chinese who don’t have 
Suzukis are classified as non- 
whites,” 

Kumalo said that incident 
was just an example of how 
“ridiculous” the laws in South 
Africa were. 

Explaining that 
group has to have its own 
residential area, school, church, 
and everything,”’ Kumalo talked 
of the numerous human rights 
violations the segregation laws 
have led to, He told of the 


“every race 


non-white cleaning woman who 
was arrested while scrubbing a 
church floor, The reason: at one 
point she had paused and could 
have been praying in the whites- 
only church. 

He told of the Chinese who 
do not have buses specially 
marked for them as did the 
Blacks, the Indians, the Colored, 
and the Whites. “They can ride 
in an Indian bus as long as the 
Indians don’t get mad at them, 
or in one of the Blacks’ buses as 


long as we don’t get mad at 
them,” he said, 

Kumalo also told of his 
youth when his community had 
to build its own school, buy the 
chalk and pay the teacher, 
“Despite the fact,” he added, 
“that we pay, in every year, one 
billion dollars in taxes to the 
South African government. 
None of our tax money is used 
to build our schools, or to build 
our hospitals, Instead the 
government uses it to subsidize 


13% Non-white 


Population: 


15% White 
85% Non-white 


the living standard of white 
South Africans.” 
As if the non-whites of 


South Africa did not suffer 
enough from such degradation, 
Kumalo said that the people of 
his country were constantly 
subjected to torture and murder. 
These and other personal ex peri- 
ences Kumalo had, like the 
police constantly raiding his 
home, led to his present efforts 


continued on page 13° 
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By David Hamilton 

Armed with the information 
and experience of three trips to 
China last year, UVM history 
professor Peter Seybolt took 
time last Monday to fill some of 
the campus community in on his 
perceptions of the changing 
conditions in mainland China. 
Speaking as part of the “Brown 
Bag Lecture Series’ in the 
projection room of Bailey-Howe 
Library, Prof. Seybolt elabora- 
ted on a wide range of topics for 
an interested group of nearly 30 
people. 

Professor Seybolt referred 
to “massive problems’? now 
facing the Chinese leadership in 
an initial survey outlining the 
scope of his talk, Covering the 
areas of population, new eco- 
nomic directions, the state of 
urban regions, and education, 
with a brief comment on some 
effects of the new Communist 
Party leadership, Prof. Seybolt 


f} packed a great deal of informa- 


tion into the hour-long discus- 
sion. 

Seybolt affirmed that 
China’s formidable population 
problem is still its most pressing. 
He detailed some of the positive 
and negative incentives that the 
Chinese government has_insti- 
tuted to encourage citizens to 
limit propagation to one child 
per family. These include 
favored house and cash rewards 
to complhants, and lack of 
government support or medical 
care for any children over the 
limit. The speaker discussed the 
most severe population control, 
forced abortion, calling the 
method “‘crude tactics.”’ Seybolt 
recognized the dilemma of the 
Chinese, having 
imperative of population control 
with unpopular measures. 

The new economic direc- 
tions that Prof. Seybolt illustra- 
ted indicate anew allowance of 
personal rather than collective 
initiative in agricultural produc- 
tion in China. Personal contracts 
are being instituted between 
farmers and the government 
requiring the grower to sell a 
certain share of his crop to the 
state. The new development 
takes shape in the _ options 
available to the farmer who 


to face the. 


Seybolt Investigates 
Third World China 


produces a surplus, He can now 
either sell that surplus to the 
government at higher prices or 
get what he can on the free 
market. 

According to Seybolt, “‘the 
free markets are booming. Peo- 
ple are known to travel for days 
to sell their products. at market 
price.”” He also documented a 
substantial increase in farm 
income in China in the past 20 
years, This shift to personal 
production has much to do with 
the fact that approximately 90 
percent of the Mao-era com- 
munes have been broken up. 
Arriving in concert with this 


ee 


smaller labor scale is the oppor- 
tunity for larger personal farm 
plots and more freedom in crop 
selection, Seybolt reported. 
Professor Seybolt’s specialty 
is in Chinese education. On this 
topic, he spoke of the reinstitu- 
tion of “key schools.” Key 
schools in China are filled with 
China’s most talented students 
and instructors and are used as 
models for the rest of the 
educational system. They were 
abolished by Mao Tse-tung on 
the rationale that they cultivated 
an educated elite that might 
ultimately serve themselves 


Chinese History Professor Peter Seybolt 


rather than the state. Attempts 
to equalize the system proved 
disastrous, according to Seybolt, 
and key schools have returned. 


On the subject of Mao 
himself, Seybolt spoke sym- 
pathetically and in praise of him 
as a revolutionary leader. The 
speaker allowed however, that 
Mao’s deficiencies as a societal 
planner. have become clearer in 
the light of history. He went on 
to say that the present Chinese 
leadership is denouncing the 


“cult of Personality.” Their 
current doctrine is that no 
individual should receive the 


deification that was bestowed 
upon Mao. 


On today’s U.S.-China rela- 
tions, Seybolt attempted to 
minimize the impact of the 
recent defection of Chinese 
tennis player, Huna. He 
described Chinese reaction to 
the insult of the U.S. grant of 
political asylum as a “low-key, 
minor response.” 

Prof. Seybolt is 46 years old 
and edits a journal on Chinese 
education. He has written a 
book on the subject entitled, 
Revolutionary Education. 9 


Faculty ‘Mental Exams’ Starts 
Exodus’ in Nevada 


A ‘Mass 


RENO, NV (CPS) — Under 
a new tenure code, the president 
of the University of Nevada 
system now can order any 
faculty member he wants to take 
a physical or mental exam. 
Faculty members are enraged 
about it, and a “‘mass exodus” 
may be starting as a result. 

“If we had Einstein here, 
we'd fire him,’ grouses James F. 
Adams, dean of Nevada-Las 
Vegas’ graduate school, adding 
the brilliant physicist was pro- 
bably pecular enough to have 
been ordered to take a mental 
exam, 

The regents have ‘“‘greatly 
diminished the hand of the 
faculty while strengthening their 
own hand’ in running” the 


system, adds Richard Curry, 
head of Nevada-Reno’s Faculty 
Senate, 


If a teacher refused to take 
an exam, Curry speculated the 
teacher would be “completely 
open” to being ‘‘dismissed,”’ 

The mental exam rule, along 
with other features of the 
newly-revised tenure code that, 
according to a spokesman for 
the American Association of 


University Professors (AAUP), 
lets “the administration decide 
without any consultation that a 
faculty member is not perform- 
ing his duties,’ has caused 
mass exodus” here, Adams says. 

He says he’s written letters 
of recommendations for more 
than 20 UNLV teachers since 
the regents adopted the new 
policy, which has yet to be put 
into practice. 

Moreover, “I know of four 
upper-level administrators who 
are getting out, including my- 
self,”” Adams says. 

But “the regents have said 
that the people of the state will 
benefit from the revised code,” 
says Dr. Warren Fox, the sys- 
tem’s vice chancellor, 

Fox contends the new 
tenure code adequately protects 
academic freedom on the sys- 
tem’s campuses. While faculty 
members have complained the 
new code also allows the regents 
to pick new campus presidents 
almost single-handedly, Fox 
argues “the Board of Regents 
has always had the final decision 
in appointing a president,” 

But the code has attracted 


ss, 
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national concern from faculty 
groups. 

AAUP spokesman Jonathan 
Knight in Washington, D.C. calls 
the mental exam _ provision 
“most unusual.” 

In addition, “the president 
can make a determination that 
the faculty member is not 
performing his duties,’ or that 
the professor is a threat to 
campus life, limb or property. 

“This kind of thing comes 
up Once in every 100 years, and 
it is an insult to the faculty,” 
Curry says. 

Scores of 
college systems around the coun- 
try are tinkering’ with their 
tenure and faculty codes this 
year, in part because administra- 
tors, scrambling for ways to cut 
campus costs to balance their 
budgets, want more flexibility in 
hiring and firing teachers. 

But Fox didn’t believe any 


other codes included — similar 
mental exam rules, 

AAUP lawyer Patricia 
Hollander hopes the Nevada 


regents also might be persuaded 
to drop the mental exam provi- 
sion “when things cool down.” @ 
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EVENT 
Road Race 
10:00-12:00 Bed Race 


11:10-11:25 


12:45-1:00 
1:00-1:30 
1:15-1:30 
1:40-1:55 
2:00-3:15 
3. ho-osA} 


Egg Toss 


targets.) 


Jewett 
continued from page 9 


name and department “blanked 
out” for circulation within the 
committee. 

“JT talked to the committee 
but I didn’t trust the confiden- 
tiality guarantee,” said an 
anonymous professor. “Many, 
including myself, couldn’t trust 
the confidentiality of the com- 
“mittee. I wouldn’t write a letter, 
and go on record, against some- 
one I may have to work with for 
the next 20 years. It just wasn’t 
worth the risk to challenge my 
boss’s appointment. I told the 


committee that many people 
wouldn’t come forward.” 
“Less than half of the 


faculty (of Arts and Sciences) 
reported to the committee. The 
vice-president’s- summary made 
no reference to the fact that 
some faculty ‘members - were 
reluctant to talk,” said Bill 
Daniels, professor of History. 

“Certainly the whole report 
contained a great deal of docu- 
mentation that didn’t show up 
in the summary,” said Whatley. 
“The actual quotes in the 
summary were accurate. And the 
overall positive conclusion was 
in fact the conclusion of the 
committee.” 

“It’s a reasonable sum- 
mary,” said McCuan when asked 


about the accuracy of Arns’ 
summary. “There. are always 
details in the larger docu- 


ment that couldn’t be included 
in the summary. If it lacked a 
piece, it might have been some 
of the futuristic statements that 
the full report made. Those 
-A statements referring to the next 
‘ five years I don’t believe were 
included in the summary.” 


“It’s important to remem- 
ber that what the faculty saw 
was the Vice President’s sum- 
mary, not the committee’s 
report,” said Hansen. He added, 
“It was a summary.” 

“J don’t see any reason to 
go into any detail beyond what 
is in the report,” said Arns when 
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Ben and Jerry’s Fun Run 


12:00 Three-legged Race 
12:00-3:00 Medieval Club Demonstration 
12:05-12:20 Bed Race Finals 


Human Pyramids 
L/LC Mime Suite Demonstration’ 
Ben and Jerry’s Ice Cream-Eating Contest 


Lap-Sit and Hokey Pokey En Masse 

Pie Throw (Featuring Res. Life Administra 
tors, Main Campus H.A.’s and R.A.’s and 
possibly Dean of Students Keith Miser as 


Mud Slide (weather permitting) 


By Joe Cutts 

UVM will be playing host to its own version of the age-old 
Russian Spring-fest celebration this Saturday as the annual Red 
Square Affair gets under way. Sponsored by I.R.A., the celebra- 
tion is almost wholly organized by students alone. The event is 
entirely non-profit and all proceeds will go to the Ronald 
McDonald House, located at the corner of Pearl Street and North 
Winooski Avenue. This building provides low-cost housing for 
parents of terminally ill children at Mary Fletcher Hospital. | 

Weather permitting, the festival will take place on the Main 
Campus Green (located in front of Votey Building), The alterna- 
tive rain location will be Patrick Gymnasium, 
The agenda for the day’s events looks like this: 


The day’s activities will also be interspersed with musical 
entertainment of various sorts, beginning at 10:30 with the soft- 
rock sounds of “Dreamer,” a three-piece acoustic guitar and 
vocals group. At 11:45 the N-Zones will take the stage, followed 
at 12:20 by the UVM male vocal group “The Top Cats.” ‘‘Late 
Last Night,” a UVM student bluegrass group, will perform at 
1:00, and “AREC,” a student jazz combo, will round out the 
musical afternoon beginning at 3:45, 

There will also be various crafts tables (sponsored by UVM 
organizations as well as private peddlers) at the festival, and food 
and beverages, T-shirts and baseball hats will be on sale through- 


out the day. 


Finally, at either 10:15 or 4:00 (and again weather permit- 
ting) there will be a hot-air balloon demonstration. 


asked for clarification about his 
summary. 

The document outlining the 
review process says “The Vice 
President... shall share the find- 
ings of the report with the 
Academic Unit (in this case 
A&S) in an appropirate man- 
ner.” 

“J have shared the report in 
an appropriate way,” said Arns. 
“Tt is unnecessary to release the 
entire report because I think the 
summary is a good summary.” 
When asked to _ substantiate 


sions or a sense that it would not 
make any difference.” 


Referring to Arns’ summary 
of the report, “...what is most 
disturbing is your endorsement 
of the committee’s claim that 
73% of the 112 members are 
presumably in support of the 
Dean.’ There were those who 
had serious criticisms of the 


dean but because they’ did not: 


call for his resignation, they 
were considered supporters, the 
memo says. 


Arts and Sciences Dean John G. Jewett 


further why it was unnecessary, 
Arns said he was “not going to 
comment.” 

Last week a memo _ was 
circulated among some faculty 
members protesting “the 
methods and procedures used 
for the evaluation... and the 
failure to address serious prob- 
lems faced by the College of 
Arts and Sciences under its 
current leadership.” 

The memo noted the lack of 
outside reviewers in the evalua- 
tion. It noted that “considerably 
less than half of the college” 
responded to the committee. 
“We know a number of faculty 
of the College did not respond 
because of personal apprehen- 
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“Some had very strong 
negative reactions to the dean 
but didn’t think that he should 
be fired, They were very sur- 
prised to’ find themselves con- 
sidered supporters,” said Harry 
Orth, professor of English. 
“Twenty-seven percent of the 
faculty are being ignored if the 
dean gets an _ enthusiastic 
endorsement,” 

Members of the committee 
included Alpert, Bull, Hansen, 
Heinrich, McCuan, Wertheimer, 
Whatley and Wilfred Roth of 
Computer Science and Electrical 
Engineering. 
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Maysair 


in the Marketplace pper Church St., Burlington 
9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9:00 
VISA, MasterCard, Amer. Ex., Mayfair Charge 


YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you re an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


FRO IOI OOOO IOI IOI IO IO 
NOW OPEN FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH AND DINNER 


Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-12 midnight, Sat. 8:30 a.m.-] a.m. 
TORII RIOR kkk KKK KK kkk 


| OMI 
cafeola—= 


sit&talk sit&eat sit &drink sit&think or even stand! 


Coffees & Teas Wines & Beer 
Crepes, Omelets, Fettuccine, 
Handmade Croissants 
Late Night Meals 


“All of our baking done on premises.” 


175 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 
"On the site of the oli Fresh Grounds.” 


“Cx a Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. . 


Ragle Accepts Appointment with 
Salzburg Seminars 


Retired Marlboro College 
President Thomas B. Ragle has 
been appointed associate direc- 
tor in residence of the Salzburg 


Seminar in Schloss Leopold- 
skrom_ in Salzburg, Austria. 
Ragle, a visiting professor of 


English at the University of 
Vermont, will begin his duties in 
Austria this summer. 

“The Salzburg Seminar is 
fortunate to have found a person 
of Mr. Ragle’s proven adminis- 
trative and intellectual distinc- 
tion,” said John Tuthill, presi- 
dent of the Salzburg Seminar. 
“He will add stature to the 
Seminar’s staff in Austria and 
experience in enlisting financial 
and organizational support for 
the institution.” 

Ragle served as the presi- 
dent of Marlboro College for 23 
years before retiring in 1981. He 
came to UVM in 1981 as a 
visiting professor and as a special 
assistant to the president. He 
was the primary coordinator of 
the Vermont Scholars Program, 
an academic incentive program 
for superior Vermont students, 
and has worked to develop new 
honors opportunities for under- 
graduates. 

Ragle has also worked on 
the private fundraising efforts 
for the renovation of Billings 
Student Center, but says “I 
really have enjoyed teaching 
undergraduates the most, and 
particularly like teaching courses 


outside my specialty.” 

Ragle earned an A.B. degree 
at. Harvard and B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at Oxford. He has been 
director of numerous national 
and state educational and cul- 
tural institutions. He is a public 
member of the Vermont Board 
of Bar examiners. 

Since 1947, the Salzburg 
Seminar has gathered people of 
prominence or promise from 
both sides of the Atlantic to 
study - problems of common 
concern. Last year’s program 
included sessions on European- 
American Relations, Interna- 
tional Trade, Contemporary 
American Literature, Interna- 
tional Worker Migration, The 
Crisis in Retirement Systems, 
and American Law and Legal 
Institutions. Among the faculty, 
were Warren Burger, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, Jean 
Francois-Poncet, former Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of France, 
and Stanford Ross, former U.S. 
Commissioner of Social Secur- 
ity. The program for 1983 
includes sessions on Energy, 
Governance of the Corporation, 
Cinema, Productivity and Aging, 
Agriculture and Management of 
Conflict in International Rela- 
tions. 

The Seminar derives its 
support from government, foun- 
dation, corporate and individual 
grants from Europe and the 
United States. e 


A College Education is Closer 


College-bound Vermont stu- 
dents would be wise if they 
started thinking about financing 
their education early in high 
school, maybe even as early as 
ninth or tenth grade. In fact, 
according to David Coseo, acting 
director of the financial aid 
office at the University of 
Vermont, parents should be 
considering that financing when 
their children are as young as six 
months old. 

As college costs increase 
annually, students cannot take 
for granted that their parents’ 
income will cover educational 
costs, nor can they count on as 
much federal and state support 
as is now available. 

The key to planning for a 
higher education is awareness of 
what scholarship, grant and loan 
opportunities are available. 

While religious organiza- 
tions, Civic groups, service organ- 
izations and high schools often 
make funds available, other 
sources include — scholarships 
from national magazines and 
from large corporations. For 
example, Bell and Howell, Clai- 
rol and the Boy Scouts of 
America all offer scholarships. 

Although these funds are 
awarded on merit, most federal 
grants or loans are made on the 
basis of financial need. 

Five major grant and loan 
programs are available through 
the federal government: the Pell 


Grant, Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant, 
National Direct Student Loans, 
College Work-Study, and Guar- 
anteed Student Loans. Each is 
appropriated differently and 
based on financial need. 

Other federal aid may be 
geared towards a_ specialty. 
There is the Nursing Health 
Professional Loan Program, 
Medical Health Professional 
Loan, and the Public Health 
Service Exceptional Need Scho- 
larship. 

But federal monies cannot 
always be relied upon because of 
increasing pressures to curb the 
national deficit. There are 
myriad programs available for 
Vermonters through other sour- 
ces, including the New England 
Regional Exchange, the Ver- 
mont Student Assistance Cor- 
poration, and the Reserved Offi- 
cer Training Corps through the 
Army. In addition, each univer- 
sity has endowed scholarships 
and restricted grants which they 
give to selected students. UVM 


has 119 scholarships and 51 
grants. 
UVM also offers athletic 


grants-in-aid and encourages Ver- 
mont’s:best students through the 
UVM Vermont Scholars Pro- 
gram. The former is based 
strictly on athletic prowess; the 
latter is based upon scholastic 
merit. The Vermont Scholars 
Program offers superior Ver- 


~*~ Ross University 
¥ Schools of Medicine 
and Veterinary Medicine 
Now accepting applications for study leading to 

degree in both Medicine and Veterinary Medicine. 
Courses taught in English. Programs under guidance 
of American Dean utilizing American curriculum, 
Transfer students accepted. Semesters begin March 
and July 1983, We are an accredited school and listed 
in W.H.O, and affiliated with U.S. hospitals for 
Clinical rotation. Direct inquiries to: 


Ross University 
Portsmouth, Dominica, W.1. Attention: Mr, Butler 
or Caribbean Admissions, Inc. 


16 West 32 Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 
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South Africa 


continued from page 9 South African government. We 
feel this is the only non-violent 
of organizing the divestiture way change can be effective.” 
movement in Vermont. 
Indeed, the divestiture 
The movement is a nation- movement seems to have had 
wide call upon U.S, corporations some effect already, if not on 
to pull out of South Africa. the racial situation, at least on 
Universities are being asked to the economy. Kumalo said two 
take their stock out of those months ago, the South. African 
corporations which refuse to government “went to Reagan for 
cooperate, According to Jennifer the first time in order to apply 
Strickler of Rising Sun, UVM for an International Monetary 
has investments of up to three Fund loan. ” 
million dollars in South Africa 
through Union Carbide, Interna- According to Kumalo, three 
tional Business Machines (IBM), ‘states have passed legislature 


which are open to them, 


Mobil and others. 


Kumalo warned of the Sulli- 
van Committee that works on 
similar goals. Founded by the 
Reverend Leon Sullivan, the 
committee asks companies that 
operate in South Africa to sign ¢ 
statement that promises equal 
rights to all employees. “Sure, 
people should be able to use the 
same restaurant and the same 
water foundtain,” he said. ‘“No- 
body (in America) disagrees with 
that. It should have happened a 
100 years ago, but non-whites 
have to live outside the plant 
too. And as soon as they are 
outside and use the same bus, 
they are arrested.” 


The American Committee 
on Africa calls for companies 
pulling out whether they them- 
selves discriminate or not. “The 
issue in divestiture is not the 
“American Corporations,’’ Kuma- 
lo explained. “The issue is the 


Than You Think 


mont students full tuition for 
four years. To be eligible, high 
school seniors must be in the top 
10 percent of their class and 


. have a combined SAT score of 


1200. In the first year of the 
program, 70 applied, 69 quali- 
fied and 10 received the full 


scholarship. This year, some 200 


applied, 119 qualified and 15 
will receive the award. Next year 
20 full scholarships will be 
available. 


But how can anyone keep 
track of all the different awards? 
According to Theresa Van Zile, 
assistant director of the UVM 
financial aid office, a complete 
and annually updated guide of 
these programs (with exception 
of the endowed and restricted 
grants) can be found in Feingold 
and Feingold’s “Guide to Scho- 
larships, Fellowships, and 
Loans,” Bellman Publishing 
Company. 

Students may receive fund- 
ing from several different 
sources simultaneously. Many 
plan to earn part of their cost of 
their education by working 
summers, vacations, and restrict- 
ed hours during the college term. 

UVM offers aid to every 
Vermont student accepted at the 
university who demonstrates a 
need for financial assistance. 
When reviewing requests for 
financial aid, UVM considers the 
total economic situation of the 
student’s family. To determine 
the amount of need, the finan- 
cial aid office estimates a stu- 
dent’s total expenses for the 
year, then subtracts the amount 
that the student and his parents 
reasonably can be expected to 
contribute without placing 
undue burden on either. The 
remainder is met by financial 
aid. 

Even though many parents 
and students may think a college 
education is out of their reach, 
college admission officers agree 
that they should think again and 
research all the possibilities 
o 
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prohibiting loans to South 
Africa. He said there are bills 
pending in several other states. 


A few times during his talk, 
Kumalo expressed disappoint- 
ment with the South African 
Embassy and the Consulate for 
not accepting Rising Sun’s invi- 
tation to debate the issues with 
him at UVM. “Because,” he said, 
“then you could see what they 
have to say.” 


Kumalo said he was pleased 
to see the evening end with a 
sheet being passed around on 
which people signed up to start a 
divestiture movement at UVM 
and in Vermont. “I resent,” he 
concluded in reference to UVM’s 
refusal to divest, “schools say- 
ing: ‘We are for- academic 
freedom; we have minority stu- 
dents, but we can’t stop invest- 
ments in South Africa.’ I would 
prefer them to say: ‘We like the 
money.’ It would be much 
easier to deal with them.” oO 
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Poet to Read Works 


Pulitzer Prize-winning poet Donald 
Justice will visit three Vermont Colleges 
April 25-27 through a cooperative pro- 
gram of the University of Vermont and 
Middlebury College. Justice will read 
from his work on April 25 at 4:15 p.m. in 
the Upper Proctor Lounge at Middlebury. 
He will meet with students for informal 
discussion on April 26 beginning at 3 
p.m. in the Bergeron Educational Center 
at St. Michael’s College, and he will read 
from his work on April 27 beginning at 
4:15 p.m. in the Faculty Dining Room on 
the fifth floor of the Waterman Building 
at UVM. 


Arts Celebration 


The University of Vermont’s Art 
Education Department and Student Arts 


‘League, in conjunction with A Very 


Special Arts Festival are hosting a gala of 
exciting events in and around Williams 
Hall (across from the green) on Saturday, 
April 23 (rain date April 24). 

Among the performers will be mimist 
Harry Chapin, guitarists Jon Gailmor, 
Bob Teer, dancer Sue Lundy and many 
others. Special events will feature a 
contradance led by Brian Roddy and 
Mark Sustic as well as kite-flying on the 
UVM green with Chad Smith, owner of 
“Come Fly a Kite” in Stowe, 


LABATTS CONTEST WINNER ANNOUNCED 
(-r) Craig Caswell [advertising manager Vermont Cynicj,Armand Rosetti [President Rossetti Bros. Inc], Rein Ratsep 
[contest winner], Richard Farone /regional sales manager of Laba tts], Norm Chicoine /sales manager Rossetti Bros Inc.] 
A “6-pack” of $50 bills is presented to Rein Ratsep, winner of the Labatts 50 Ale “case of the missing case”. The presenta- 
tion was held at Rossetti Brothers, Labatts distributor for the Burlington Vt. area. This award concludes a very successful 
consumer promotion held in the Burlington area sponsored by Labatts, Rossetti Bros., and the Vermont Cynic. 
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ASTOUNDING!!! 
A Real Change of Pace!!!" 


Jim Ramsden 
Campus Movie Critic and Regular Beer Drinker 


‘SGT. FRIENDLY 


and his LABATT’S 50 sure quenched my thirst for something 
really different!!!” 

Peaches Iannelli 

Communications Major and Beer Fanatic 


‘YOU CHANGED ME 


for a minute there, Sgt. Friendly!!!” 
Rich Raymond 
Pre-med Student and Everyday Beer Enthustast 


Brought to you EXCLUSIVELY by Labatt's = Ganada® s leading 
name in beer ne ete ewes of the smoothest change of pace 


Labatt’s 50 Al 
The Canadian change fame 


AND HIS 
TRUSTY 006, 
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Rice fields on these 
» terraces which are up 
and down slopes of in- 
credible angie. Those 
terraces are hundreds, if 
not thousands of years 
old. Rice is grown 
everywhere, almost any 
Spare space has the lush 
green of ripening rice. 
You see these old 
haggard women, spitting 
Out rotten teeth, carrying 
huge loads of produce, 
Sand, anything. There 
are these little tea 
houses all over in the 
‘ Small villages, as the trail 
Serves as amain artery of 
commerce. The villages 
ae amazing, these tiny 
buildings which swim 
with bacteria and filth. 
People have lived on this 
land for so long, and 
there is filth everywhere. 
There are two young 
boys standing next to 
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me, asking for ‘sweet,’ 
‘“Namusted,” — “Hello, 
peace, | hope you are in 
good health.” They ask 
me to give them my pen, | 
say ‘Na’ (guess what it 
means, fool). Then one 
shows me his knowledge 
of English. He tells me 
the words he knows and 
then | tell him some more 
— shorts, socks, etc. 
The call for teatime 
comes, so it’s down the 
hill. There is a big tent for 
eating, a mess tent but 
actually quite neat, so I’m 
confused. | see the boy 
looking at me through the 
tent flap. Oops, there 
goes a large Nepali man, 
oh my God, he’s running 
at the little boy, my God, 
death and carnage, 
shades of the Who at 
Cincinnati. The tea is 
warm and delicious but 
God, | will get bored of it. 


* 


By Alison Cole 

“There is persuasive evidence that work 
experience of the young strongly affect their 
eventual employment opportunities, ski 
development, earnings and occupational mobi- 
lity,” said Ray Rist in Society. Summer jobs 
are the traditional route to ‘work experience’ 
for most students. 

But finding employment this summer 
may be oppressive. The unemployment rate 
for January 1983 was 10.4 percent overall, 
with the rate for 18 to 19 year olds at a 
staggering 21.7 percent and an unemployment 
rate of 16.1 percent for 20 to 24 year olds. 

“We've got more than enough (help) and 
a list a mile long,’ is the answer Jeanne 
DeMars, an employer at Kado’s Shoes, and 
many other downtown Burlington employers 
have for those asking for work. “Yes, it’s 
going to be a bit more difficult this year,” 
admitted Dan Amari, a job development 
specialist at the UVM~»Center for Career 
Development. “Most employers are. still 
hesitating. They’re not taking out a lot of 
summer help,”’ Amari added. . 

““As a rule everything is more limited in 
the Burlington area,” stressed Amari. The 
reason is that the area is so small and tantaliz- 
ing, that too many students wish to stay in 
proportion to the availability of jobs. Even 
the booming, technological areas are limited. 
Amari warned, “In some cases students should 
lower their hopes of staying in Burlington this 
summer.” 

Amari did offer some optimistic guidance 
for persons searching for opportunities within 
this area, “Local retailers are probably still the 
most likely to take out summer help.” The 


frankly speaking 


parks and recreational establishments, espec- 


ially those related to the lake, “typically hire 
summer people.” For the ever popular sum- 


mer job as waiters and waitresses, Amari 
advises to inquire at the “‘less obvious places — 
not just downtown.” 

For anyone that is job hunting Amari 
recommends that he/she come to the center 
for assistance and to seriously consider 
summer internships. ‘‘For the individual who 
has a strong idea of their career path,” Amari 
feels that. summer internships “offer an 
opportunity to get into (their career) and to 
exercise and expand their skills and to apply 
their textbooks in real situations.” Internships 
can also be profitable for persons whose 
future lies undecided because they can “ex- 
plore an area of career interest,” or simply 
experience “‘the world of work.” 

Lynn Diamond, the Placement Coordina- 
tor of the Summer Internship Program at the 
UVM Center for Service Learning, also feels 
that everyone could benefit from a summer 
internship. The Summer Internship Program 
still has internships available. This program 
doesn’t offer money, only college credit. “It 
challenges you intellectually, emotionally, and 
spiritually and helps you build personal 
confidence through direct action and involve- 
ment,”’ Diamond added. 

Not everyone that applies for an intern- 
ship gets one. According to Diamond, “‘some- 
one who has a sense of responsibility and a 
desire to assist others to grow personally; 
someone who likes to be challenged and who’s 
creative,” has the best chance, This program is 
open to all persons who attend an institution 
of higher education in Vermont. “1 really 
recommend the program for students because 


Break Away With the 


it really gives them a chance t. - aow them- 
selves through personal growth,” added 
Diamond. 

Mary Garrett, the Field Experience 
Coordinator at the Office of Cooperative 
Education in the College of Agriculture, had a 
more pragmatic pronouncement for her 
summer placement program: “‘it helps stu- 
dents get jobs after graduation.”’ The Office of 
Cooperative Education at UVM offers various 
positions ranging from sheep and beef farming 
to fruit and vegetable farming to a position in 
agricultural business and environmental posi- 
tions. 

“All of the jobs are career related,” said 
Garrett. ‘‘The best candidates are those that 
have an interest and a background in agricul- 
ture.’’ But she said she has found positions for 
anyone who is interested, from Arts and 
Science majors to Natural Resource majors. 
Garrett said she has helped roughly 100 
students try to find jobs in the past six 
months. 

The positions that are offered through 
the Office of the Cooperative Education are 
mainly paying jobs, not for credit. Garrett 
feels that she can still find positions for many 
students, ‘‘there’s definitely a lot of dairy and 
nursery jobs. And if students are willing to do 
with a room and board and a stipend — they 
are there.” 

Amari agrees, ‘Oddly enough, most 
people find jobs. But it is the person who 
starts early, is assertive and exercises all of © 
their options,” that finds the best job. Amari 
emphasized, “If they’re looking for a summer 
job it’s time to get on the ball and for future 
years — plan ahead.” : 


“Frank,” said Grand-ma 
Pularcheck. “You are going to 
school in Vermont next year. 
What do you think of the ‘Green 
Mountain State?’ ” 

“] think of pancakes and 
syrup, and grilled cheese sand- 
wiches. Please pass the butter.” 

Once upon 4a time, about 
four years ago, this guy left the 
queen city of the plains, hopped 
on a plane and headed east by 
northeast. He landed in the 
Queen City of the northeast, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

With bags in hand, our hero 
(the subject of this story) went 
to his new home, 117 Christie. 
For six weeks, he lived with a 
mouse and an elephant. This 
quickly became unbearable, as 
mice scare elephants, and scared 
elephants make for messy dorm 
rooms. 

Our hero sought refuge in a 
new abode, He found Wing 411 
acceptable, because Wing Fourth 
Rules All. 

When asked what he 
thought of Vermont after one 
year, he said, “Vermont? I like it 
all right. Lots of good bars 
and.,.”’ His eyes caught a woman 
who made his heart pound and 
his groins ache, “And foxes 
everywhere,” he said. 

A little after once upon a 
time, our hero moved, with six 
buddies, to a castle on King 
Street. They were kings on the 


hill and they lived like kings. 


People often commented on 
their lifestyles, 

“Bob,” said the landlord to 
the head king, “I don’t under- 
stand how you boys live like 


By Frank Pularcheck 


this. There are clothes all over 
the place and dirty dishes in the 
sink, This place is a fire hazard,” 
he said. Poor peasant, he did not 
understand the idiosyncracies of 
royalty. 

2 “I’ve been to Spanish Har- 
lem,” said a perspective pur- 
chaser of the castle. “I’ve been 
to the little shacks in Macon, 
Georgia. But I’ve never seen 
anything like this.’ Self made 
men rarely see beyond their self 
interested pursuit. The capitalist 
who wanted to buy the castle 
simply didn’t recognize — the 
divine right of kings. The boys at 
King Street were living out the 
motto which would direct their 


divine ascension — LIVE DIRTY 
DIE CLEAN. 
When asked what he 


thought about Vermont after 


living in a castle, our hero 
answered, “The weather is terri- 
ble and so is the skiing. I do, 
however, like that lake down 
past the chicken bone, and 
Vermont leaves are pretty in 
October, Still, I don’t know too 
many of those woodchucks, 
Ask me about Scarsdale or 
Braintree, I know a lot of people 
from there.” 

Somewhere between now 
and then, our ‘hero lived in a 
dentist’s office on Pearl Street, 


It was a riparian sort of exis- 
tence, with oyster shell shaped 


shingles on the roof, and a 
neighbor from Maine who 
showed pedestrians his steamer, 
It was here that our hero met his 
first Vermonter. 

“I kind of like Vermont,” 
our hero said in his Pearl Street 


home. “I even like those Ver 
monters. But I’ve got to get ou 
of here, I need to find myself.” 


Like Dorothy. Gale, our 


hero went over the rainbow and 
back, searching for his heart’s 
content, He didn’t find it, so he 
returned to his back yard — this 
time on South Union Street. 

The apartment was modeled 
after sixteenth century Frenc 

. leper caves. It was dark and 
damp and did wonders for the 
complexion. Nevertheless, it was 
home. 

Our hero quickly met up 
with his second Vermonter. His 
name is Wilbur and he lives 
downstairs in the library. Wilbur 
is an old Vermonter — Connie, 
Kevin, Nadia, and John take care 
of him. He is a wise Vermonter, 
too. Our hero asked Wilbur a lot 
of questions about Vermont. 
Usually, Wilbur answered them, 
and sometimes he asked ques- 
tions of our hero. 

‘Hero, now that you are 
about to leave Burlington, Ver- 
mont, how do you feel about 
the Green Mountain State?”’ 

“Wilbur, I still don’t like the 
weather, and the skiing is 
relatively terrible. But you and 
the rest of the Green Mountain 
Boys have a lot more than maple 
syrup going for you. I'll see you 
later.” 


“Frank,” said Grand-ma 
Pularcheck. “You're back, After 
four years of living in Vermont, 
what do you think of it?” 

“I think you ought to try a 
new question, Grand-ma, Please 
pass the plane ticket,” ® 


UVM Cycling Club 


By Susan Janow 

Cycling. One of America’s 
favorite sports is becoming in- 
creasingly popular on the UVM 
campus. With the arrival of 
spring and sunny days, more and 
more bicycles infest the racks in 
front of the library and buildings 
on main campus. If they aren’t 
cycling to class, riders are out on 
the road getting exercise, having 
fun or training for the next big 
race, 


Exactly when are these 


- races? Unfortunately, the major- 


ity of the UVM recreational 
cyclists don’t know when, where 
or even how to train for a 
bicycle race, However, those 
who do are avid members of the 
UVM cycle club. The club is in 
its second year and going strong- 
er than ever. Presently, there are 
15 members, but training is 
usually done individually, Week- 
ly meetings provide group sup- 
port, socializing and announce- 
ments of upcoming races which 
everyone is encouraged to enter, 

As all cyclists know, riding 
takes discipline, However, it 
takes more than that to set up 
your own training schedule and 
stick to it daily — it takes a total 
commitment to cycling and a 
love for the sport, The only 
prerequisite for joining the cycle 
club is to be there for fun, The 
abilities of the club members 
vary and for some, just finishing 
a race can be as fulfilling as 
breaking a personal record, Of 
course, some are more serious 
cyclists. However, others are 
there simply to get into shape 
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and strive to push their limits as 
a racer and test their potential 
for future cycling events or just 
for pure enjoyment. 

Whatever the reasons, the 
point is that races do exist and 
cyclists are out there giving it 
their all. For example, on 
Saturday, April 16, the First 
Annual Burlington International 
Bicycle Race was held at the 
Patrick Gymnasium and cyclists 
of every ability and goal were 
encouraged to enter. Presented 
by Ben and Jerry’s and the UVM 
Cycle Club, the race turned out 
to be a success despite the cold 
weather and freezing rain. With 
the help of the club president, 
Steve Taylor, the racers were 
able to experience accomplish- 
ment, personal fulfillment, ex- 
haustion and for some.,. glory. 
“Everyone was pleased with the 
way the race turned out,” states | 
Taylor. “It generated a lot more 
interest in racing among the 
members of the club, I only 


hope that now, the participation 
by the club members will be 
greater in future races.” Races to 
come include UNH, Boston and 
an Eastern Championship at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 


The traveling may be far 
and the spring weather this year 
may be cold and rainy, but 
according to Taylor, “‘eyerything 
considered, we're doing pretty 
well,” Taylor feels that the 
members of the club_ have 
tremendous potential and he 
hopes that it will be put to use 
in upcoming events. ad 
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UVM Natural Areas: Landmarks for Learning 


By Natalie Starr 

The Mount Mansfield Natural Area 
and Molly Bog Natural Area have been 
registered with the United States Park 
Service as “National Natural Landmarks.” 
Before the Reagan Administration came 
into office, Colchester Bog and the H. 
Laurence Achilles areas were recom- 
mended for registry with the Park Ser- 
yice. Still on the list of recommended 
areas, designation as landmarks will have 
to wait until the freeze policy on these 
matters is eliminated. The H. Laurence 


Achilles National Area is probably one of 
the most diverse biological areas in the 
northeast. The Area consists of nearly 
450 acres around Shelburne Pond which 
contain swamp forests, cattailed mea- 
dows, and a variety of bog species. 
Vertical bluffs, marches, rocky shores, 
and wooded upland are all part of the 
area. Colchester Bog is a 150 acre tract 
bordered by Lake Champlain and Malletts 
Bay, and is dependent on the levels of the 
lake for its ecological qualities. 


The University of Vermont’s Natural 


Area System may be an essential part of 


many students’ education here at UVM. 


served as Chairman of the Vermont 
Chapter), and through gifts by private 
donors. But these areas were not random- 
ly chosen. Vogelmann pointed out, 
“They have been selected for their 


biological diversity and ecological qua- 
lity.”’ For these characteristics they have 
received national significance. 


degree program accepts five highly 
motivated students annually. Emphasiz- 
ing the study of Geology, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, and Soils, the program combines 
classroom and field study. The Natural 
Area System provides the bogs, marshes, 
forests and alpine tundra for study. 


Hubert Vogelmann, Program Direc- , 


other program like it in the world. 
Candidates have come from Virginia, 
Alaska, Colorado, and Seattle, and from 
universities such as Harvard and Dart- 
mouth. The Natural Areas show there’sa 
tradition in the University for environ- 
mental concerns,” added Vogelmann. 

Without the Natural Areas it would 
be more difficult for ongoing research 
projects to occur. Graduate studies, as 
well as advanced botany and ecology 
courses, are dependent on the existence 
of these areas. Tom Hudspeth, Environ- 
mental Program Acting Director, reflects 
on the situation, ‘““The use of all of the 
natural areas has been increasing. They’re 
good for field studies, allowing for 
long-term research projects for students, 
where in privately owned land it would 
be more difficult.”’ 

Different land areas mean different 
things to different people. Centennial 
Woods allows for'a good introduction 
jinto succession for beginning forestry 
‘classes, while the H. Laurence Achilles: 
Area attracts the biologists and ecologists 
‘of the school. Probably the most used 
area, academically, is the Colchester Bog. 
Due to the changing levels of the lake, a 


But according to Botany professor 
Hubert Vogelmann, the areas are impor- 
tant to many people besides UVM stu- 
dents and staff. “This is a high quality 
system — probably the best in the coun- 


unique pattern of plant communities 
emerge, making it an ideal environment 
for the study of various bog flora and 
fauna. 

Regardless of the national recogni- 


Sunshine through the pines at Centennial Woods. “Kyra Sauinier 


try,” Vogelmann pointed out. Each of 
the system’s nine parcels of land host a 
‘diverse collection of ecosystems featuring 
a variety of unique plant species and 
vegetation patterns. And four of these 
tracts have been recognized nationally for 


their distinct ecological qualities, 
These nine parcels 


acquired through donations by 


of land were 
designated as the UVM Natural Area 
System in 1974, when the Environmental 
Program in coordination with the Board 
of Trustees, drew up formal regulations 
for their use. Many of the parcels were 
the 
Nature Conservancy (where Vogelmann 


We probably have the best university- 
owned system in the country at UVM in 
terms of diversity of habitat. At least the 
Andrew Mellon Foundation seems to 
think so. Two years ago, the Mellon 
Foundation approached the botany 
department with the proposition of 
developing and sponsoring a graduate 
program in Field Naturalism. UVM had 
the faculty, resources, and national 
recognition for the development of such 
a program. In September, 1981, the 
graduate program, leading to a MS. in 
Field Naturalism, began. The non-thesis 


tor, comments on the importance of the 
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program. “A geologist uses geology to 
interpret an area and he doesn’t see the 
plants and soils. A botanist ignores the 
geology. They’re all interrelated.”’ 


There are a lot of environmental 
programs at universities in this country. 
But there are none that have this hard 
science approach and the field experi- 
ences. This can be noticed in the types of 
students that apply to the Field Natural- 
ism Program. Vogelmann comments, 
“We’ve had responses from all over the 
world — Belgium, the Netherlands, Costa 
Rica, Japan. They’ve found there’s no 


tion of the areas and the Mellon- 
sponsored graduate programs in Field 
‘Naturalism, the high quality of these 
areas tends to be overlooked. Vogelmann 
expresses his scientific view of the sys- 
tem. “Most of the major ecosystems are 
represented in our natural area complex.” 
He added, “It’s quite an extraordinary 
assemblage.” UVM may have a leaky 
fieldhouse, poorly ventilated classrooms, 
and an overcrowded student center, but 
as far as outdoor laboratories go, it’s got 
some of the best. Vogelmann briefly 
describes the system, “It’s absolutely 
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Moonies... 


the time. I was followed by 
Mary (not her real name). We 
talked by a waterfall, and looked 
at the stars. I got the impression 
she really needed affection. I 
thought that maybe I could help 
her get out. Everything I tried 
didn’t work... 

“I didn’t listen well at the 
lectures, which went on for eight 
hours a day. They were so 
contradictory, They talked 
about how God created flowers 
with male and female parts — 
open, visible, and how animals 
weren’t ashamed of their male 
and female parts, but still the 
ultimate sin was for humans to 
have sex unless approved... 

“At workshops, they’d try 
to get you to talk about yourself 
so they could make the lectures 
relate to you. The rest of the 
lectures were confusing, ridicu- 
lous, with arbitrary points which 
were pointed at you... They 
talked about things that were 
supposedly in the Bible. But 
if you looked at the Bible you’d 
realize that only ten’ percent of 
what they said was true. 

“By Sunday night, no van 
came and I was getting uptight. 
They told me the van had 
broken down and it’d be here 
first thing in the morning. 
I didn’t buy it. I had some idea 
that something was going on, 
but I was losing my sense of 
reality, despite the fact that I 
had slept late that day... 

“On Monday, my friends 
called and asked if I wanted a 
ride home. I said yes. Everyone 
at the camp came down on me, 
saying I was being attacked by a 
satanic influence. When we were 
leaving, they argued with my 
friends to make me stay. The 
discussion was always one-sided 
— they said we were interrupting 
them when we tried to talk. 

“When I got back to Bos- 
ton, I talked to an ex-Moonie as 
a precautionary measure. After 
the experience, I find that I have 
become less timid. I iearned that 
by being timid, one can’t express 
one’s own thoughts or do 
anything. Other than that, I 
haven’t changed, except now I 
have this aggressive thing against 
cults.” 

Pete was lucky. His high 
school friend John (not his real 
name) who picked him up 
reports that there was only a 
50-50 chance of Pete getting out 
when he did. “He broke some 
rules — he went on a walk, he 
slept late — that made it easier.” 

He describes the scene on 
Monday at the camp. He thinks 
it may have been Tuesday, but is 
unsure. 

“It looked like a_ boys’ 
camp, a summer camp rented to 
the Moonies for the weekend. 
We (he and Pete’s friend Dave 
(not his real name)) went in and 
asked for Peter. This woman 
Cathy asked us if we wouldn’t 
like some coffee. We refused. 
After a while she finally gave in 
and led us to Pete and the rest of 
the group. 

“There was a real mix in the 
group. There was a woman with 
a camera, high heels, a small 
coat, smoking, trudging through 
the snow. I talked with Pete, and 
Dave talked with Mary, Pete’s 
‘“‘spiritual mother’’... ‘Pete was 
resolved to go back to Boston. 
When we got ready to leave, 
Mary chased us up to the house, 
and Cathy tried to get us to play 
soccer... 

“Cathy, Mary, Pete, Dave 
and myself talked, well actually 
yelled for an hour and a half. 
They were trying to put a guilt 
trip on Pete. ‘You can’t go... but 
we're hurt you're leaving. We 
thought we were building up 
some trust.’ I stopped the 


18 


conversation by saying, ’let’s just 
listen to Pete.’ He wanted to g0 
back. 

“The people there were 
strange, exceedingly friendly and 
warm = but I could tell it was q 
put on. Pete seemed a little 
burned out, but not as much as] 
had expected. He was confused 
by what had gone on, not like in 
a trance though, but things 
happened which he couldn’t 
explain. Like» why they made 
such a big deal when Pete 
offered to sweep the steps, 
‘Gosh, Pete, that’s so nice, we’]] 
do your laundry..” Normal peo- 
ple aren’t like that. It seems like 
it was just some reward trip. 

“Why Pete went? I think he 
was a little vulnerable since he 
was down after not finding a 
job. He had a lot of free time. 
The pitch of the Moonies is 
incredible... What they say seems 
really good... high ideals... You 
really don’t have to be very far 
off to be swept up.” 

When Pete returned to Bos- 
ton, he met Steve Hassan, an 
ex-Moon leader, and founder of 
ex-Moon, a national organization 
for cult exit counselling. 

‘“Pete’s case is unusual,” 
said Hassan, “not many people 
get out so quickly.” 


At their initial meeting, 
Hassan says Pete “‘was in a state 
of high confusion, he was 


disoriented, but glad to be with 
friends who he trusted.” Has- 
san’s purpose as a cult exit 
counselor was to help Pete make — 
sense of what had just happened, 
to find a place for the experi- 
ence. 


Their discussions, which 
were staggered over roughly one 
week, took on three phases. 
During the first, Hassan. says 
they talked about the Moonies: 
the leadership, the doctrines, 
and the group’s political ramifi- 
cations. It was at this phase that 
Hassan’s experiences aS an eX- 
Moon, high up in the hierarchy, 
proved most valuable. Hassan 
related his own experiences to 
Pete and showed him testimon- 
ials from other ex-Moonies and 
some of Moon’s speeches. 

They next. discussed the 
whole cult phenomenon, from 
the Hare Krishna’s, to Sciento- 
logy, to The Way International, 
focusing on how those cults 
resembled and differed from the 
Unification Church. At the last 
phase of Pete’s “de-program- 
ming,” they probed into the 
psychology of mind control 
(often referred to as_ brain- 
washing) to examine how it was 
used on Pete, and how, histori- 
cally, it has been employed on 
others. 

Hassan prefers not to use 
the word “de-programming” in 
describing his cult exit counsel- 
ing, because, he explains, “De- 
programming brings to mind 
violence and confrontation.” 
Hassan opts for an “educa- 
tional” approach when helping 
others to step out of the cult 
mentality. Hassan stresses that at 
no time was Pete locked in the 
room with him, or otherwise 
coerced into counseling. Hassan, 
when he first left the Moonies, 
tried force and coercion to 
de-program people, but quickly 
abandoned such tactics because, 
he says, “I didn’t like it... 1 don't 
like imposing my will like that. 
It’s one of the gripes against the 
cults.” 

Hassan has been involved in 
cult exit counseling since he first 
left the moonies seven years ag° 
and gives a conservative estimate 
of “several hundred” for the 
numbers he has helped, He calls 
his own indoctrination into the 
cult typical, though not fully” 
comparable . to Pete’s. Hassan_ 
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became involved in 1974 when 
he said there was no Jonestown 
awareness of such cults and the 
times were radically different. 
He was befriended by a woman 
who, characteristically, asked 
questions about him, invited him 
to dinner, a lecture and then for 
a “wonderful weekend.”’ He was 


ensnared for 27 months, becom- 
ing a lecturer to recruits and the 
Assistant Director for two cen- 
ters in New York, a position he 
cites as high for an American in 
the cult. 

Like all members of the 
church, he was given a quota for 
‘the number of individuals to 
recruit; One per month mini- 
mum. He compares the experi- 
ence to being in the army in 
terms of mobility and discipline. 

“You can be told to go to 
Africa at any time. In that way, 
it’s like the army; they order 
you somewhere, you go and 
obey orders.” He believes the 
membership of the cult to be 
slacking off, stating that he 
knows of about a dozen long- 
term members who have walked 
out recently. 

Hassan’s de-programming 
came after a serious automobile 
accident. He had been fund- 
raising for three straight days 
without sleep when he fell asleep 
at the wheel and drove into a 
truck. While in the hospital, he 
asked permission to see his 
family (“‘you have to ask permis- 


gramming themselves. What 
appears to be most important, 
she finds, is that the individual 
be removed from the cult 
setting, and be able to think for 
themselves in prjvate. 

Hassan agrees. He believes 
that more important in the cult’s 
establishment of mind control 
than both the high carbohydrate 
diet and the sleep deprivation is 
the cult’s privacy deprivation. 
He calls the process “thought 
stopping,” because, he explains, 
by preventing the individual 
from thinking privately about 
the legitimacy of the group, the 
individual losés the ability to 
think objectively. A recruit, like 
Pete, is followed around by a 
spiritual mother or father (in the 


-case of the Moonies) who tell 


the recruit to only think positive 
thoughts and does not allow the 


recruit to air or contemplate any 
doubts. 

“That’s what makes mind 
control so effective,’ says Has- 
san, “since it’s done with a smile 
on the face. Nobody stays with 
the group because they think it’s 
an evil organization. They think 
it’s best for themselves, for 
mankind and the best way to 
stop Communism.” 

UVM professor Stephen 
Pastner, who teaches a course 
this semester entitled “‘Crisis 
Cults,” calls the privacy depriva- 
tion “surrounding personality,” 
and explains. how it fits in with 


How then, does one discern between genuine friendship with 


a stranger and cult manipulation? Professor Pastner offers the 


following clues: 
eavy use of eye contact 


pena ee - quite ee This. is known as 


sion when you are involved with — 


the Moonies,” he adds). Taking 
his crutches away, and in effect 
forcing him to talk to an ex- 
member, his family tried to 
impart the ridiculousness of the 
cult upon him. He has since been 
doing everything short of vio- 
lence to expose them, lecturing 
across the nation and appearing 
} on roughly 130 television shows. 
} His organization, Ex-Moon, 
is not the only national organi- 
; zation designed to expose 
. destructive cults and de-program 
members. One such group is 
. Citizens Freedom, formerly 
called Free the Children of God, 
founded by Ted Patrick in 1974. 
Pricilla Cotes, the  group’s 
national director in Albany, New 
York, describes a destructive 
cult as any group’ which 
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Wet “recruits its members by decep- 
tion and mind control and 
pS whose leaders seek total and 


complete control,” over its 
members. In her job as an 
ise educator of such cults (the list 
includes the Moonies, The Way 
International, est, the group in 
Island Pond, Vermont and many 
. others), she receives roughly 100 
calls a week from concerned 
parents, friends and ex-members. 
Pete was one such caller. 
“De-programming,” she 
states, “can really be done by 
anyone with enough information 
about the group and enough 
rapport with the individual 
involved. It can even be done 
over the phone.”’ The de-pro- 
_ gramming, she estimates, is 80 
to 90 percent effective, She has 
even heard of individuals de-pro- 
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Reverend Moon’s concept of 
breeding rights. Like Hitler and 
Alexander the Great, he says, 
Moon hopes to create a master 
race and the most fundamental 
elements of privacy must be 
surrendered to achieve that goal. 

This can best be done, 
Pastner contends, when the indi- 
vidual is biologically at a low 
ebb, which accounts for a cult’s 
practice of sleep and protein 
deprivation. 

Cotes furthers the explana- 
tion for the high carbohydrate, 
low protein diet by saying that 
the diet produces “sugar highs” 
and “sugar lows.” The lectures, 
she explained, are ‘timed in 
accordance with those meals, 
uplifting speeches at the highs, 
promises of freedom from 
depression at the lows. 

Once freed from cult mind 
control, Cotes continued, the 
mind goes through stages of 
letting go of the control. The 
first stage is typically a ‘“‘mourn- 
ing stage”’ wherein the individual 
begins to miss the camaraderie 
and the “wonderfulness”’ of the 
cult experience, the spiritual 
“high” not often found in 
day-to-day living. 

The ex-member then goes 
through what Cotes calls the 
“Rage Stage,”’ sparked when the 
person begins to look rationally 
and objectively at their experi- 
ence, At this point, they try to 
get back at the cult or try to get 
their friends in the cults out. 

The third stage is “getting 
back to one’s life,” wherein the 
individual no longer looks at him 
or herself as a former member, 
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but begins to consider their 
experiences as just another one 
of life’s experiences. The final 
stage is one that not all ex-mem- 
bers experience, that of feeling 
that they “owe it to the world” 
to warn others of their experi- 
ences, and, in many cases, help 
others adapt to the “real world”’ 
again. 

The effects, for some, are 
lasting and frightening. Cotes’ 
friend, who unknowingly 
became a Moonie while on 
vacation in San Francisco, began 
having nightmares six months 
after leaving the cult. In the 
middle of the night, she would 
get up to scrub the kitchen 
floor, no matter how many 
times she had scrubbed it the 
week before. Cotes explains that 
the Unification church had 
taught Lisa that idleness yields 
one vulnerable to Satan. That 
lesson lingered with Lisa despite 
de-program ming and inspired her 
nightmares and midnight mop- 
pings. 

There are no accurate or 
exact estimates of the numbers 
of Pete’s, Lisa’s, and others who 
have been involved in religious 
cults because of the secrecy that 
surrounds these groups. Cotes 


determines that the figure for 
individuals presently involved in 
what she calls destructive cults 
ranges from one to three million, 
and in the mid thousands for the 
Unification Church members 
alone. 

Those who try to educate 
the public about these cults, 
such as Hassan, Cotes, Pastner 
and Pete, deem the cults destruc- 
tive not only for their dangerous 
tampering with the mind, but 
for their deceptive recruitment 
tactics as well. Both Pete, Lisa 
and Steve Hassan were totally 
unaware that their “wonderful 
weekends”? were to be spent 
with members of the Unification 
Church. At no time during their 
initial retreats, was the name 
Sun Myung Moon mentioned. 
Their leaders later told them 
that their minds were not 
“open”? enough to accept Moon. 

Pastner points out that 
disciples of the Reverend Moon 
are not the only deceptive. cult 
recruiters. ““They are just one in 
a whole slew looking for those 


whose values and jobs are up for 


grabs.” 

Reporters Note: Patrick 
Hickey, the new Burlington head 
of the Unification Church chap- 
ter in Burlington, could not be 
located for comment because he 
was on the road, giving lectures- 
and workshops. a 


“HISTOR 
rch was founded by Korean 


werend Sun Myung 
in as under the name 


terian Chore: in 1936 when he 


is reported to have experienced a 
vision. Jesus, Moon claims, 
appeared before him to admit 
that his mission on earth had 


failed and to encourage Moon to” 


finish His task. In 1954, he 
wrote the Divine Principle which 


contains the dogma for Moon’s 


movement. 
- THEOLOGY: It is a mix- 


ture of Christianity, dualism 


(Absolute Good vs, Absolute 
Evil) and Asian sun-God wor- 
ship. Since . Jesus failed in 
Moon’s eyes, Moon’s work 
comes before the Bible’s, 
Taken from Prison or Para- 


dise; The New Religious Cults, 
by A. James Rudin and Marcia 
R. Rudin, Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1980. 
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NO Fun On the Road to Ru 


By Tom Cuddy 

To someone unfamiliar with 
punk aesthetics, bands called 
Ruin and No Fun may sound 
like an unpleasant experience, 
However, the varied crowd at 
Nector’s Friday and Saturday 
nights found Ruin’s Burlington 
visit to be a fresh influx of top 
rate “thrash rock,” the likes of 

which Burlington rarely sees, 
Burlington’s No Fun opened 
the show with what was to be 
their last Burlington gig. No Fun 
- debuted at the infamous Squirm- 
in’ Vermin gig at Nector’s Dec. 
14, 1982. With the addition of 
Ron Ward on drums, they have 
become a good, energetic punk 
band, playing a set composed 
mostly of Stiff Little Fingers 
and Sex Pistols covers. Dancing 
to No Fun _ was restrained, 


however, due to the hardcoye 


fans saving 
energy for Ruin. 

As Ruin readied themselves, 
the tension and excitement built 
as the  buzz-chopped, high- 
topped sneakered _ hardcores 
filled the floor waiting for the 
explosion all knew would 
happen. In what was to become 
a pattern, Ruin started slowly 
then suddenly burst into the 
fibrillation pace of hardcore. 
Immediately, the floor was a 
vibrating mass of swinging arms 
and colliding bodies, a spectacle 
that happened every time Ruin 
went into hyper-speed. 


their slamming 


Unlike many bands that 
play at the extreme speed of 
maximum rock and roll, Ruin 
also had good hypnotic slow 
numbers. One song only went 
into hyperspeed every two bars 


per sequence; the dedicated 
hardcorps thrashed it out for the 
few seconds the speed accelera- 


tion lasted, returning to circling, 
exaggerated 


the floor in an 
skank for the slow sections. 


I) 


rock is a good -development in a 
genre dominated by angry lyrics. 
Ruin is the second out-of-town 
thrash band to come to Burling- 
ton, the first. being Boston’s 
PaniXquad. The Hardcore scene 


But for students, most in- 
dustry observers agree, the revo- 
lution has started without them, 
and will probably continue with- 
out them for at least the next 
year. 

“I don’t expect heavy stu- 
dent interest in the compact disc 
market for nine-to-14 months,” 
says Chris Webber, manager of 
D&M Stereo near the University 
of Missouri-Colum bia. 

“We don’t expect students 
to be a significant part of the 
compact disc business right 
away,” adds Bruce Van Allen, 
manager of the Listen Up stereo 
shop in Boulder, “But by 
Christmas, when the price of the 
equipment starts.dropping, we 


| 
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$1000 or more for their systems, 
Zeinfeld adds, That means there 
already may be a sizeable college 
market for the disc players. 

Industry observers think the 
relatively small selection of 
music available on dise will also 
keep students away, however. 

There are about 100 albums 
available on discs, but “over 400 
titles will be available by the end 
of the year,” says Mark Finer of 
Sony, the first firm to sell the 
systems in the U.S, 

To introduce its CDP-101 
system to the country, Sony has 


given players to two major 
stations — one classical and one 
rock in each major American 
market, 


wave is broken into thousands of 
binary codes, the quality of the 
reproduction is excellent,” he 
adds, ““The laser can repeat any 
cut on the album, provide 
random access to any songs in 
any order, and even scan the 
album at high speed.” 
The discs’ cost 
down as the market 
music expands, adds Laurie 
Steinberg. of CBS Records, 
which will be the first American 
manufacturer of compact discs, 
“We obviously think com- 


will come 
for the 


pact discs are the direction of 
the future,’ she says. “But on 
the other hand, they won't 
replace conventional analog 


records. Most people will have 


“because people will be so 
impressed with the quality of 
the record that they won’t want 
to put it on tape.” 

CASS’s Zeinfeld says the 
new technology may even mean 
an improvement in college news- 
paper ad sales. 


“The record companies have 
cut their advertising budgets 
(across the board) over the last 


few years,” he recounts. “But if 
the industry regains its strength 
through compact dises, I think 
the college market will be very 
attractive to them,” 

Still, some more cautious 
people see the new technology 
as something less than the cure 
for all ills. 
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Up’s Van Allen, “is that they 
were Only marginal improve- 
ments on the same basic pro- 
duct. The difference with com- 
pact discs is tremendous. It’s a 
whole new technology.” 

And despite misgivings, Van 
Allen has already sold _ five 
compact disc systems to CU 
students. 


“The tech-oriented people 
will get it first,’’ predicts Chris 
Webber in Missouri: “Then you 
have a real slow drift to the 
average consumer.” 

“But it looks. like it’s 
definitely coming. The question 
for me, as well as fdr students, is 
when to jump in,” he Says, 
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Ruin was touted as. a across the country and_ the 
h “Buddhist hardcore band,’ .a -world is accomplishing what the 
distinguishing feature that 1977. punk scene failed to: 
accounted for the diversity of ‘creating a vital, people-not- 
the. crowd, which included profits, honest, participant-not- f 
underage skate punks and UVM _ spectator, no-rock-star scene 
professors. which is one of the most vital 
“folk”? musics happening today. 
3 However, it was more than Those wanting to check out 5 
difficult to decipher the lyrics . hardcore in Burlington should 2 
and without lyric sheets, it was | keep their ears and eyes open for 5 
almost impossible to. tell they — gigs by D.Y.S. and others at the |= 
were not just a hardcore band  Heinenberg Club, by the Wards, | 2 
Mm that wore more white than Roman Shades, Social Attack, |§ 
we black. Even though, some found and G.G. Allin at the Flynn May = > 
BW the lyrics straining to. be deep 3, and Millions of Dead Cops a 
Pewee 2nd profound and the coupling and other bands at the Rock 8 
cies Of positive lyrics and fast thrash Against Reagan gig June 1l. : 
eath to Wow, Flutter & Dus 
‘ 
By David Gaede expect to be on many students’ “People can even hear the. both for a long time.” “IT plan to dip my toes into 
(CPS) — “It’s not evolution, Christmas list.” difference on their car radios,” But CBS — along withthe the compact. disc market very 
it’s revolution,” says the disc Price is the main’reason for Finer boasts. rest of the music industry —_ slowly,” says Chuck Rutzen, 
jockey at Boulder, ‘Colorado — students’ being shut out of the “The digical system over- hopes compact discs will help manager of Heartbeat Records 
radio station KBCO, which plays _ revolution right now, they agree. comes the last vestiges of the jmprove sagging sales of the last near Kent State University. 
to college students at the Univer- The compact disc players problems that plagued conven- several years. “Right now, there’s simply 
sity of Colorado. currently sell for $1000-1200, tional records: wow, flutter, Industry analysts say the not the selection of albums 
He’s talking about the new’ while the miniature discs them- distortion, dust, worn needles. high cost of records and the available, and they are still too 
compact digital disc music sys- selves are priced at $18 to $25 That’s all irrelevant because a allure of electronics have. expensive for the average college 
tem: a turntable that plays each, 1ow-power laser reads the record switched student interests from student,” he observes. “I don’t é 
small, four-and-a-half inch Seventy percent of the disc,’ he explains. “€ music — which was almost know if compact discs will ever ' 
“records” by reading digitally- American college student body The laser reads the digital commercially inexhaustible move beyond the audiophile 
encoded information on them currently owns’ conventional codes etched on the disc surface, through the mid-seventies — to market.” 
with a laser. stereo systems, for which stu- and translates the binary’ computers. To be sure, the industry has 
Disc jockeys, record and dents paid an average of $700 sequences into sounds. The disc ( . had its share of busts before: the 
audio equipment makers, radio per system, according to Steve itself is coated with a clear _ Music companies are coun- meteoric rise and fall of eight- 
stations and home stereo buffs Zeinfeld, head of CASS Adver- plastic that the laser can read _ ting on compact disc systems to. track tapes, the ever-briefer life 
all seem to be heralding the tising, an Evanston, Iil., ad through, but which protects the create enough excitement to cycle of four-channel quadro- 
compact disc as the greatest placement service for college disc from dust, fingerprints and _ revivify sales. phonic records, 
advancement in sound since _ papers. ; wear and aaa: Ab ecard ti Steinberg. thinks sa ut the big difference will 
Edison invented the gramo- But about 22 percent of the destroy vinyl records, Finer says. they may even help regain sales tHéceProducte,” ‘eleitial aaa ; 
phone. students who own stereos paid “And because every sound lost to home taping of records ose p cts, s s 
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By Cynnie Wheeler 

Bob Stanfield arrived in 
Burlington Tuesday afternoon 
after a day’s session with the 
Vermont Legislature, taught his 
sociology class, and went 
straight to the Flynn Theatre for 
the technical rehearsal of “A 
Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum.” 

Stanfield, who plays the 
lead role of “Pseudolus,”’ is the 
Executive Assistant to UVM 
President Coor. Despite the 


years he has directed “Guys and 
Dolls,” ‘Fiddler on the Roof,” 
“Music Man,” and in the fall of 
1983 he will direct “West Side 
Story.” This Friday, Lyric will 
open its ninth season with 
“Forum,” a 1962 Broadway 
comedy, based on Roman plays 
by Plautus. 

The cast has been rehearsing 
three nights a week since Super 
Bowl Sunday, and as opening 
night approaches, Stanfield has 
caught more and more meals on 


tween curtain calls at the techni- 
cal rehearsal. 

“This is the most difficult 
time in putting together the 
show,” said Stanfield as he 
straightened his toga and tight- 
ened his sandals. “We have to 
learn to adjust to the sets, our 
costumes, and new props. The 
lighting has to be set so that 
nothing is changed after tonight. 
Everyone has to settle into the 
show before it opens...” 

Stanfield described his men- 


as A R 


te hold for applause and/or 
laugnter especially because 
this is a comedy, 

“The best thing that can 
happen is to work toward your 
best performance and get better 
2ach night. You don’t want to 
level off. On the last night you 
want to feel like you could go 
one step further if you did it 
again. That’s the key to staying 
up,”’ said Stanfield, 

When Stanfield opens the 
show with “Comedy Tonight” 


Other UVM faces in the cast 
include: French professor Tom 
Geno as “Sennex;” Dean Miser’s 
secretary, Kimberly Poirier as a 
Cortesan/dancing girl; and 
JoAnn Maguire, UVM class of 
1976, as “Domina,” the over- 
bearing wife of “‘Sennex,”’ 


Lyric’s “A Funny Thing 
Happened on the Way to the 
Forum” is produced by Charles 
Church, directed by Steven 
Janes, choreographed by Phoebe 


demands on his time at UVM, 
he has been an active member of 
Burlington’s Lyric Theatre, both 
acting and directing. Over the 


the run, but his increasing 
excitement was obvious, Tues- 
day night, as I followed behind 


him, cat, ining | comments _ be- 


Duff, and- Stephen Plumb is the 
music director. 

The show will run April 
22-24 and 28-30. 


tal set for the spread out perfor- 
mances of the show: ‘Opening 
night you learn what lines get 
the laughs, which ones you have 


someone familiar to UVM will 
sing, dance, and orchestrate a 
bawdy toga party from the 
Flynn Theatre stage. 


ate 
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FOR ALL YOUR 
TENNIS, SWIMMING, 


1 0 0 JACUZZI, this summer 
_A jacuzzi Z_ 


“OUTDOORS CALIFORNIA STYLE” 


OIN US FOR $ 


1983 STUDENT SPECIAL 
AGE 19 to 29 


50% deposit will hold your membership. 


_A Club House ave 9 


Swimming Pools 7 Tennis Courts 


OTHER RATES ramiy PLAN 
AVAILABLE ‘gh 


Coe accepted 
fame accep 


Lounge & Sundeck 


$345 
$210 


For information and brochure 


360 Spear Street S. Burlington, VT 05401 
On Season/862-5200 Off Season/862-7273 


Y% mile from Patrick Gym 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With I.D. 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


864-9535 


Sunday, May! -8 pm 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington, VT 


All seats reserved, $8.75 & $9.75 on sale at the Flynn Box.Office 
and UVM Campus Ticket Store. For information, reservations, 
and credit card purchases call 86-FLYNN (863-5966). 


Limited number of student tickets available with $1.00 discount 


(ID required). 


Mail Orders: Flynn Theatre Box Office, 153 Main Street, 
Burlington, VT 05401. Make checks payable to Flynn Theatre and 


enclose self addressed, stamped envelope. 


MAIN ST 


ST. ALBANS 


CHURCH ST. BURLINGTON 


!} political 


ro. MUSIC /FILM _ 


By Mathias Dubilier 

The scenery is skimpy, the 
volume and tonal quality is 
inconsistent, the picture is 
grainy, all the shots are from eye 
level, and eight out of the 
nine main characters are not 
even professional actors. 

So, why is director Emile de 
Antonio’s Jn the King of Prussia 
one of the best political films I 
have seen? Because the simpli- 
city of the production allows the 
audience to realize the serious 
statement this docu- 
mentary makes. 

The film is a re-enactment 
of the 1980-81 court trial in 
which eight Catholic peace acti- 
vists (The Plowshare 8) were 
found guilty of burglary and 
criminal mischief for smashing 
two nuclear warhead nose cones 
in’ the General Electric (GE) 
plant in King of Prussia, Pennsy]- 
vania. (See The Vermont Cynic, 
February 10, 1983). 

The court transcript is the 
basis of the  documentary’s 
manuscript and the Plowshare 8 
represent themselves in the film. 


‘By Matt Hamilton 
On Saturday evening, April 
9, a UVM tradition began. The 


UVM Top Cats and the Cats’, 


Meow hosted the University’s 
First Annual Spring Sing Jubilee 
at Ira Allen Chapel. With the 
New Hampshire Gentlemen from 
UNH and the Smithereens from 
Smith College as their guests and 
over four hundred in attendance, 
the evening proved to be one of 
“a cappella’ (without accom- 
paniment) singing and humor at 
its finest. 


The tradition of collegiate a 
cappella. groups and __ their 
“Spring Sings” and “‘Jamborees”’ 
has long been _ established 
throughout the nation. Smith 
College’s Smithereens have been 
in existence for over thirty years 


Early on one realizes why it, in 
fact, could not have. been as 
effective any other way. 

Bit by bit, the film shows 
how both the judge (played by 
Martin Sheen) and the GE 
employees obstructed the 
defendants’ attempt to present 
their full case to the jury. In one 
scene, a GE supervisor refused to 
acknowledge the nose cones 
were parts to thermonuclear 
weapons. In another scene, the 
judge forbids the use of the term 
‘“‘warheads.” Finally, besides 
calling the Plowshare 8’s action a 
“pathetic failure,’ the judge 
denies the defendants’ right to 
give a statement of justification 
to the jury. 

The documentary raises an 
interesting question about the 
preeminence order of oaths and 
laws. The issue arises when the 
judge prohibits the defense from 
asking what kind of secrecy oath 
an employee had taken at GE. 
The defense argued it was 
necessary in order to ascertain 


whether the GE oath preempted 
the court 


oath of truthful 


Top Cat Strut 


and the New Hampshire Gentie- 
men have been together for five 
years. It was, however, the debut 
for the Cats’ Meow, having been 
together only this semester. 

The Top Cats are now 
finishing their third year but 
their first as an S.A. recognized 
organization. After the perfor- 
mance Saturday evening they 
were asked to sing at several 
major functions. After singing at 
Red Square Affair this Saturday, 
April 23, at 12:20 p.m., the Top 
Cats will leave for UNH to 
perform at the Gentlemen’s 
Spring Sing. Sunday, they will 
continue into Boston to sing at 
Faneuil Hall, part of a three day 


“Singfest”’ involving some 
twenty-five a cappella groups 
from New. England colleges. 


Their last two “formal” perfor- 


1 In the Court Of Politics 


testimony, 

Similarly, the defense argues 
that although certain American 
laws were violated, the actions 
of the Plowshare 8 were in 
compliance with international 
laws established in the Nurem- 
berg trials. 

Being based on fact and 
using the actual defendants are, 
on the whole, only ingredients 
director de Antonio uses to 
emphasize that the Pennsylvania 
trial was not just one clash 
between one weapon producer 
and one group of peace activists, 
but in fact, a reflection of the 
greater trial between Americans 
striving for peace and the 
weapon industry. 

Most importantly, it points 
out, quite specifically, that those 
involved in the quest for peace, 
are up against more than the 
weapons industry itself; they are 
facing a judicial system that 
defines its role as protecting the 
manufacture of weapons, rather 


than. judging whether their 

manufacturing is appropriate in 

the first place. e 
HUNHEEOH . 


mances On campus will be ait 
the Music Dept. Recital Hall 
Wednesday, April 27 at 8 p.m. 
featuring two arrangements by 
group director Matthew Hamil- 
ton. The Top Cats will also 
perform at the Board of Trustees 
Banquet on Friday, May 6. 
Otherwise, on a nice day, look 
for them at Billings or on the 
Library steps. 


Many people have said that 
it is long overdue that UVM have 
some kind of singing groups. 
Well, the time is now and the 
tradition has begun. The UVM 
Top Cats and Cats’ Meow plan 
to continue this tradition and 
play a large role in developing 
more school spirit and acting as 
positive publicity for their Uni- 
versity. e 


You are cordially invited to 


the alley 


(Across from City Hall, on the Marketplace in Burlington) 


Please join us with this invitation and enjoy 
a complimentary glass of wine with your dinner. 
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The 3rd Annual Celebration 
of the Arts and a Very Special 


Arts Festival will take place 
April 23, 1983! 
The University of Ver- 


mont’s Art Education Depart- 
ment and Student Arts League, 
in conjunction with A Very 
Special Arts Festival are hosting 
a gala of exciting events in and 
around Williams Hall (across 
from the green) on Saturday, 
April 23 (rain date April 24 
inside Billings in lounge). 

Artists, musicians, dancers 
and performers from all over 
Vermont will be sharing their 
talents and encouraging every- 
one to join in. There will be a 
lively schedule of events includ- 
ing demonstrations and hands-on 
activities, exhibits of local artis- 
try and performances by musi- 
cians, dancers and _ theatrical 
groups and much more! 


“ONE OF THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL FILMS 


PVE EVER SEEN. 
I CANNOT IMAGINE ANY 


Art Celebration 


Among the performers will 
be mimist Harry Chapin, guitar- 
ists Jon Gailmor, Bob Teer, 
dancer Sue Lundy and many 
others. Special events will fea- 
ture a contradance led by Brian 
Roddy and Mark Sustic as well 
as kite-flying on the UVM green 
with Chad Smith, owner of 
“Come Fly a Kite”’ in Stowe. 


Also contributing will be 
groups of handicapped persons: 
the culmination of a series of 
workshops organized by the 
Vermont Council on the Arts. A 
Very Special Arts Festival will 
honor the talents of Vermont’s 
handicapped and will contribute 
an exciting dimension to the 
day’s celebration. 

Area school children, stu- 
dents, families and friends are all 
invited. So come celebrate the 
arts rs) 


CIVILIZED MOVIEGOER 


PASSING UP... 


‘THE STATIONMASTER’S WIFE”!”’ 
—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


“SEDUCTIVE.. 


.The Stationmaster’s 


Wife’ turns out to be one of 

Fassbinder’s most entertaining films 

thanks to the zesty leading lady’ 
—Kathleen Carroll, New York Daily News 


“SAVAGELY SATIRICAL AND LUSHLY 
ENTERTAINING, ‘The Stationmaster’s 
Wife’ taps Fassbinder’s genius:’ 

—Richard Freedman, Newhouse Newspapers 


“Elisabeth Trissenaar 


sets the night 
ablaze with her 


Lorelei beauty and 


passion.’ 


—Richard Corliss, 
Time Magazine 


“One of Fassbinder’s most compelling 


movies.’ 


—Archer Winsten, New York Post 


“Lushly designed and photographed, 
Fassbinder again demonstrates a gift 
for cinematic stylization that none of 
his contemporaries has ever come 


close to?’ 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


RAINER WERNER FASSBINDER 


ST TAT TONMASTER'S 


WIFE 


(BOLWIESER) 
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IT’S TIME TO FEEL GOOD AGAIN. 
All you need 

is a little 

Max Dugan. 


NEED COLD CASH? 


: 

i 

If you rented your REFRIGERATOR from | 
the campus REFRIGERATOR COMPANY you | 
must return it now to receive your $10.00 deposit! | | 


Returns must be made between 11:00 a.m. and 2:00 
p.m. on SATURDAY April 23, 1983 at the follow- 
ing locations: 


MAIN CAMPUS: parking lot behind CBW 


EAST CAMPUS:- in front of Harris/Millis 
REDSTONE- Behind WDW 


Be sure to bring your Blue Receipt with you. If you 
have any questions feel free to call us at 864-6980. 


“EUPHORIC. 
SO GOOD IT’S THRILLING.” 


—Pauline Kael, New Yorker Magazine 


The Night of the 


RI tk \ ting a Stars 


WINNER- 


ACADEMY AWARDS 


a a eg arr (ui SB) a 


BEST PICTURE 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
BEST ACTRESS 


Meryl Streep 


12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 


"Rep i al the > Nick” 


Stop by the theatre 
and pick up a full 
repertory schedule. 


FILM NOTES 
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Through Saturday, April 23 
Double Feature 
KING OF HEARTS 
at 12:00, 4:30, 9:00 
and 
THE LAST METRO 
at 2:00, 6:30 


April 24-26, Sunday through Tuesday 
Double Feature 
MY FAVORITE YEAR at 12:30, 4:40, 9:00 


and RICH AND FAMOUS at 2:20, 6: 30, 


April 27- 30, Wednesday through Saturday 
Double Feature 

XICA at 12:30, 4:40, 9:00 

and BYE BYE BRAZIL at 2:30, 6:40 


THE STATIONMASTER'’S 
WIFE 

Rainer Werner Fassbinder's 
compelling story of a petty 
civil servant enslaved and 
ultimately undone by his lust 
for his sensuous Madame 
Bovary-like wife 


MAX DUGAN RETURNS 
The best Neil Simon in years is 
this charming tale of a poor 
schoolteacher/widowed mother 
into whose life comes a shining 
white knight of a suitor and 
black sheep of a father to 
provide her with every luxury 


THE NIGHT OF THE 
SHOOTING STARS 

In Italy it is said that every 
shooting star fulfills a wish. 
This film fulfills every wish for 
a masterpiece about the search 
for freedom and survival, 


SOPHIE'S CHOICE 

Mery! Streep delivers a fine 
performance in this brilliant 
and faithful adaptation of 
William Styron's award- 
winning novel 


GANDHI 

The most highly acclaimed film 
of the year is this masterpiece 
about one of the world’s most 
influential and charismatic 
leaders 
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~ weekend 


— sports 


For UVM’s 


Teams, the 


Week's Wintry 
Weather Came 


at the Wrong 
Time 
By Alex Nemerov 

Last Saturday, before you 
could reassure yourself that no, 
that rain wouldn’t turn to snow, 
it did. That same nasty weather 
that’s left the USFL’s seats and 
Major League baseball’s fields 
empty came to Burlington. For 
UVM teams, the white stuff was 
wanted about as much as it was 


expected. 
The record-breaking 15 
inches of snow dumped on 


Burlington over the weekend 
forced postponement or outright 
cancellation of baseball, lacrosse, 
and softball games, as well as a 
track meet. 

“We had to go vack inside,” 
said UVM baseball coach Mike 
Stone, referring to his team’s 
return to Gutterson Field House 
for practices. “It’s going to be 
difficult. We were playing pretty 
well. We’re not going to face live 
pitching because you see the ball 
differently in there.” 

The snow fell hardest on 
Stone and his team, which lost 
three games to the storm, A 
doubleheader with 
New England rival Maine, whom 
the Cats have _ traditionally 
duked it out with the past few 
seasons, was called off. It had 
originally been scheduled for 
Saturday, then moved up to 
Sunday, then postponed. It has 
been tentatively rescheduled for 
May 3 at Centennial Field. 

Monday’s game against Mid- 
dlebury was postponed. It will 
be made up Monday, April 25 at 
Centennial Field. Game time is 3 


Tarpless, domeless Centennial Field as it looked Wednesday. 


indefinitely. The status of Thurs- 
day’s doubleheader with St. 
Lawrence was still up in the air, 
although it was unlikely it would 
be played. 

The men’s lacrosse team, at 
6-1 off to an outstanding start, 
lost one of its precious few 
home dates, a match against 
Providence scheduled for Mon- 
day, because of the snow. It will 
be replayed — if indeed anything 
will be replayed this semester — 
Friday, April 29 at Centennial 
Field. Wednesday’s home match 
with Albany State was cancelled 


“The essence of our game is 
our fast-breaking style, and a 
wet field and the inability to 
work out might hurt that,” he 
said, 

Scott Stevens, 
team’s co-captains, didn’t like 
the weather either. “With snow 
and rain, lacrosse turns into 
football with sticks,” he said. 
‘““Monday’s practice was miser- 
able but we were able to at least 
get something done. Hopefully, 


one of the 


the whole season won't be 
indoors.” 
A senior, Stevens summed 


Having Themselves a White April 
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we’re in a Vermont uniform, to 
have half the games postponed 
or cancelled is frustrating.” 
Coacu Mike O’Neill didn’t 
feel the inactivity was a factor. 
Discussing his decision to give 
the team days off, he said, 
“The season’s so long it doesn’t 
matter. I just tried to pace them 
a little this week. We had six 
games in two weeks. They’ve 
never played 14 games (in one 
season) before, and you can 
really be burned out midway 
through the season. They’re in 
really good shape. We'll be all 


John Decker 


had two matches cancelled, one 
against St. Lawrence, scheduled 
for Sunday at Centennial Field, 
and another at Northeastern, 
scheduled for Tuesday. Poor 
driving conditions forced post- 
ponement of the trip to Boston. 
The team will travel to Boston 
College for a match against the 
Golden Eagles Saturday night, 
then make up the match with 
Northeastern Sunday morning. 
The St. Lawrence match will be 
replayed Tuesday, April 26. 


Speaking Monday night, 
team captain Beth Gilpin con- 


p.m, outright. The 
In addition, Wednesday’s hurt, 
game at Norwich was postponed Beldock. 


inactivity may 
said defenseman 


up the attitude of the other 
members of the team playing 
their last season. “The last time 


set 
Greg 


The women’s lacrosse team 


ceded the snow could be a 
continued on next page 


NHL Playoffs? The Canadiens Aren't Forum 


By Andy Cook 

The clock-radio was tuned to the Ranger-Islander 
playoff game on WNEW, but only so my friend from 
Highgate and I, both of us Bruins fans, could catch 
the Boston-Buffalo score. Having grown up a New 
England sports fan in the New York area, | despise all 
BigApple teams except perhaps the Giants. Still, ever 
since WJOY in Burlington made that wretched 
decision to stop carrying the Bruins games, | have 
resorted to extreme tactics like this to keep up with 
the landlords of North Station. 

It took Marv Albert until the third period to 
announce that the Bruins had lost 4-3, a defeat which 
put Boston behind the Sabres 2-1 in games. However, 
during the second intermission my interest was 
piqued when I heard a very logical argument from a 
New York sports writer for the abolition of the 
ridiculous 16-team playoff format. 

“Which are the real Islanders, the ones we saw 
during the regular season or the ones we saw against 
Washington and the Rangers in the playoffs?”’ the 
interviewer asked. 

“The ones against Washington and the Rangers... 
The Islanders have won three Stanley Cup playoffs 
and have no incentive whatsoever during the regular 
season. Until you change the number of teams who 
make the playoffs, it’s going to always be that way.” 

“But what about the extra money they make by 
having more playoff games?” 

“Whatever you gain from that is lost by having 
an entire regular season be meaningless, Take away 
some of the teams who make the playoffs and you 
could fill every arena in the league.” 

Perfect. Not often has someone so succinctly 
captured the essence of why the NHL’s present 
playoff format means fourth place for hockey in 
American sports. Basketball may have a bad format, 
but at least in the NBA’s case only approximately 
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half the teams make it to post-season play. And 
there’s a big incentive for finishing first in the divi- 
sion. Don’t try and tell me that the Celtics weren’t up 
tight as of Monday with the thought of having a 
couple of bad games against Atlanta and being 
eliminated in a short series by the Hawks, The incen- 
tive was there for the Boston five to finish ahead of 
™ Philly in the regular season. 

Regardless, the NBA has a good reason to have 
more playoff teams and consequently more playoff 
games. With a national television contract with CBS, 
the post-season format means megabucks for the 
league and good exposure. (Like last year, the fact 
that the finals will be played after the May ratings 
sweeps means the world championship battle will be 
seen on live TV.) In football, the reasoning is the 
same. When the players struck last fall, the league 
tried to compensate for lost revenue by taking eight 
teams from each conference into the Super Bowl 
tourney, a tactic that produced more playoff games 
on CBS and NBC, 

In hockey, there’s no national television con- 
tract. Apparently, CBS, ABC, and NBC couldn’t care 
less about the Stanley Cup playoffs; They certainly 
don’t care about the regular season, and who can 
blame them? What can the announcers say about any 
game’s importance as they try to gain the audience’s 
interest? As a result of all this, 
gain in having more playoff games. 

You could argue that a few playoff games mean 
extra revenues from the gate, but that isn’t really 
good logic, A team risks 80 regular season games just 
so it can have good ticket figures for as many as 26 
playoff games. (That's the maximum number of 
playoff games a team could play.) As the New York 
sportswriter suggested, you could really improve a 
team’s gate receipts by making the regular season 

something, Perhaps WOR-TV in New York 


there’s no financial 


mean 


wouldn’t have to black out Rangers’ and Islanders’ 
home games for fear of those teams losing some of 
the fans who attend the meaningless regular-season 
contests. 

Sure, the Canadian networks provide bucks to 
the NHL, but the money John Ziegler and friends 
collect would certainly increase if a network repre- 
senting the nation with ten times as many people had 
a regular hockey contract. 


When the league expanded in the late seventies, 
some argued that such an extravagant formula for 
post-season play was needed in order to save the 
weaker franchises. But surely, the gains by those few 
weak WHA teams were offset by the disadvantages 
the new format presented the stronger teams. How 
long can the Canadiens keep getting eliminated in the 
first round before their loyal fans drown themselves 
in the St. Lawrence river? What will Philly fans think 
about the Broad Street Bullies beating up everybody 
this year only to lose three straight to a team which 
shouldn’t be in the playoffs? (Playoffs, remember, are 
supposed to be hattles of championship contenders.) 


As the sportswriter suggested, people are 
beginning to realize that the real Islanders don’t 
surface until the playoffs that finishing second 
to Philly in the Patrick Division doesn’t mean a damn 
thing. That Boston was first this year in the NHL is 
just as meaningless. And as long as underdogs prove 
that anything can happen in a short series you're 
going to see a lot of weak teams making it to the 
semis and the finals, making the championship rounds 
an unrewarding viewing experience, The league 
should seriously think of cutting the playoff number 
from 16 to eight. 


Until things change, the fans will lose, the league 
will lose, and basketball will continue to be America’s 
winter pastime, ad 
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: By Andy Cook 
-__ UVM’s men’s and women’s 
ck teams are on a wave right 
now, says coach Ed Kusiak, and 
‘sf “they are refusing to get off tee” 
That wave must be symbolically 
= height of Waikiki Beach in 
_ Hawaii after what happened at 
the UMass relays this weekend 
down in cold-and-dreary Am- 


schools, like Massachusetts, Con-' 


necticut, and Syracuse. 

The women had a fine 
weekend. Katrina Guerkink set a 
school record with her first-place 
finish in the discus, while 


freshman Chris Boehmer won. 


the long jump event, Nancy Fay 
also did well, finishing third in 
the high jump. “They were 


destiny and they share the same —Burst— Circle Series.” 


real? My senses tingled. ® 


rack Makes Waves at UMass 


Vermont State Championships 
yesterday, but that meet was 
changed to the following Wed- 
nesday, April 27, This weekend, 
however, both the men and 
women will take part in th: 
Boston CollegeRelays. 


In the meantime, Kusiak has 
the pleasant problem of trying 
to figure out why the Cata- 
mounts continue to enjoy thei~ 


“TI don’t know hoy 
the weather works out for us,” 
said the coach. “Maybe we can 
utilize (training in Burlington 
with its bad early spring 
weather). I just don’t know. 
Some of the southern teams just 
caved in. Our mental attitud> 
was excellent.” Q 


wave ride. 


All eyes 


were On him now and the hush 


complete. ‘We the Cata- 


of crushed oppo- mounts of Vermont,” he began, 


“shall render powerless, debilit- 
tate, cripple, maim, throttle, 
strangle, garrote, unhinge, and 


draw the teeth of Norwich on 


Saturday. Why? Because we’re 
shortsighted and brutal, and 
losing is impossible.” The 


ensuing roar was deafening. 

I was awestruck. This was a 
man from the mold of Woodie 
Hayes, who once was reported 
to say, ‘““Leave more dead than 
alive.” 

Are these guys legends in 
their own minds or are they for | 


Lacrosse Goalie™ 
Noniewicz Leads 


Nation 


After four games, UVM 
men’s lacrosse goalie Paul Nonie- 
wicz was ranked first in the 
nation in save percentage. The 
statistics were released by the 
U.S.1.L.A. (United States Inter- 
collegiate Lacrosse Association). 

As of April 12, Noniewicz 
had a save percentage of .887, 
better than any other goalie in 
Division I, II, and III. 


herst. dynamite -— excellent,” said 
: The Catamounts ran better Kusiak. “The conditions were 
2 in the rain and cold than did absolutely terrible down there, 
___ their opponents, and, asaresult, but it doesn’t bother us. The 
the men’s team captured both women were unbelievable.” 
the 4x100 and 4x400 events. “It was a very big meet this 
(The 4x100 was won because of week. We got a glimpse of what 
a disqualification by Boston the New England championships 
University, but the Cats won the should be like.” 
4x400 outright.) And this was The Catamounts were sup- 
achieved against some fine posed to participate in the 
By Bri:an Austin 
* On the eve of Paul Revere’s shower. 
ride Sunday night the Vermont Painted on the walls were was 
lacrosse team had their eighth the names 
game cancelled this season. On nents: Ohio State, Widener, 
the eve of the anniversaries of Clarkson, and the _ rest, all 
the battles of Concord and swathed in red. 
Lexington the team had its ninth “Pig’s blood!”” shouted cap- 
game cancelled too. What’s the tain John Cobb. © “Norwich, 
connection? If there was snow dead! Middlebury, dead! U.N.H. 
the British wouldn’t have dead!’’ chanted the man they 
moved. Since there is snow now called Dog. 
the lacrosse team can’t move. I backed off and listened. A 
Therefore I submit that the short man who looked like their 
Vermont lacrosse team is the leader entered. Behind his glasses 
equivalent of the great British glinted the eyes.of 2 man witha 
Empire, except the Cats won't mission. The first piece of chalk 
lose. -he grabbed turned to dust in his 
How good are the Cats? , grip. The second survived to 
“Perhaps the greatest team to! scrawl, “Game Plan: Indiana Iso. 
grace the shrined halls of Gutter- 
4 son,” said senior Spotaaean 
Gregg Beldock, raw egg dribbling 
from his chin. Snow 
I was impressed. Not only | continued from previous page 
because he consented to the 
interview during his power snack | problem. “If it continues, it will 
but because his sincerity was | definitely be a real pain,” 
chilling. “It’s the attitude,” he ; Be 
continued. ‘We are determined |She said. “It could have an 
to persevere. I stuck this guy so adverse effect because most of 
‘bad last game that his mother |the teams we play are from Long 
wouldn’t have recognized him.” Island and Boston. - 
“Yea,” added Kurt |. The track team had its meet 
Kotanch, outstanding midfield- with Middlebury called off. It 
er “We're 6-1 because we're will be replayed Wednesday,: 
heinous.”’ April Dd 
; Like the baseball team, the 
I must admit the one 


blemish on the record made this 
reporter skeptical. But after a 
short visit to the locker room I 
! concluded this team is a conten- 
der. Like a fly on the wall, I 
breathed the same air as these 
hulking warriors. It tasted of 


inspiration. Sweat dripped like 
pearls from the walls and grime- 
encrusted socks hung from the 
rafters: Patton would have loved 
, these guys. It is a place where 
dreams are made and fulfilled. 
P Men become men of a greater 


By Jamie McCarthy 

% Despite adverse playing con- 
ditions, UVM’s ultimate frisbee 
team, UVM Ultimate, gained a 
__ berth at the preliminary regional 
___ tournament held at UMass last 
Saturday. By beating Boston 
University, 7-5, and UMass, 
12-2, UVM remained one of the 
best ultimate teams in New 
England. The wins also secured 
_ the fourth-seed position for the 


- ships. 

“Self-determination on the 
_ players’ part and a very psyched 
UP team gave us great confi- 
dence in our ability. And that 
helped us to command the 

kt said UVM’s coach, Scott 
_ Webb. 

UVM Ultimate is enjoying 
its best season yet, clearly 
Pefte ected by the growing number 
of players coming out for the 


_ upcoming Regional Champion-: 


softball team had a double- 
header with Maine called off. 
The twin-bill had been scheduled 
for Monday. It will be made up | 
May 3. 

Talking about the effect the 
snow could have on the team, 
which practices in Gutterson| 
during inclement weather, April 
Bliss, the team’s regular short- 
stop, said, “It depends on when 
we can get out again. It’s quite a 
bit different with the hops and 
everything compared to outside. 
It’s better outside.” Ld 


club this spring. The club began 
four years ago. 

Player Bob Wagner remem- 
bers the club’s beginnings. “(It 
was) very loosely organized until 
about 1980, when it 
came together, and even more so 
last spring.” 

UVM Ultimate has amassed 
an impressive record this spring, 
winning 15 games while only 
losing three. Including last fall’s 
13-4 record, the team boasts a 
28-7 year-long record. Included 
among the beaten are last year’s 
national champs, The Rude Boys 
of Boston, and the team from 
UMass. 

Walt Vanderschraaf, in his 
second year with the club, said, 
“The success started coming 
about a year ago when we just 
got everything together and it 
clicked.” 


Continued UVM - support 
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1/{’’'m playing. I’ve got to keep it 


‘J think it’s great to be 
ranked first,’ said Noniewicz, a 
freshman from New Britain, 
Connecticut. “I’m pretty much 
in shock. I’m proud of the way 


up.” 

UVM coach Mike O’Neill 
has been impressed with his 
goalie. ““We’re pleased that some- 
one so young can make a contri- 
bution,” he said. 

Also as of April 12, Scott 
Montgomery, a freshman attack- 
an, was ranked seventh in the 
ation in assists. 


Ultimate Team Now 15-3 


depends ultimately upon sup- 
port and enthusiasm for the 
team. Both Scott and the club 
openly invite all interested peo- 
ple, both male and female, to 
attend practices, held Tuesday 
nights at 10:00 in Gutterson or 
in front of CBW during the week 
at 4:00. 

For the time being UVM 
Ultimate will be concentrating 
on their College Regional Cham- 
pionship games this weekend at 
SUNY in Purchase, New York. 
The tournament is a challenge: 
the best teams in the Northeast 
have all been invited, Following 
their ritualistic prayer around 
their ‘‘pine tree,’ an act per- 
formed before each game, UVM 
Ultimate will attempt to defend 
their reputation. Going into the 
tournament, team members were 
unanimously confident, hungry 
to win, and determined, * 
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Prepare For: June 20, 1983 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 
CLASSES STARTING 
IN BURLINGTON 

APRIL 24. 
CALL BOSTON 
COLLECT FOR 


DETAILS: (617) 482-7420 


Pssis 


Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 115 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


Bausch & Lomb 
Soit Contact Lenses. 


Natural look, comfortable fit. 


TAKE HOME 


CONTACTS 
SAME DAY 


$30.00 EACH CONTACT LENS 
(present prescription gladly refilled) 

New Patient Special: Present Soft 

ADD $65.00 Contact-Lens Wearer: 

eye examination ADD $34.00 

& follow-up care . éveecuiaihantion 


Dr. Floyd M. Lapidow 
Dr. Reid L. Grayson 


BAUSCH 
& LOMB 
LENS CARE 


37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 


PRODUCTS 878-5509 


MBA 
NION 


Schenectady, New York 


Students serious about their 
long-term career know they need 
to impress their next employer. 
They also value an education that 
allows them to grow into top levels 
of management. The MBA Pro- 
gram at Union College offers a 
balance between valuable entry 
level skills and a broad perspective 
of the managerial process. 

At Union students are encour: 
aged to acquire some depth in an 
area of interest to them. Within 
the Private Sector MBA they 
choose from concentrations in 
Management Planning and Con- 
trol, Production Management, In- 
ternational Management, and 
Computer Information Systems. 


The core in Health Systems Man- 
agement, one of a handful of ac- 
credited programs in New York 
State, prepares students for an 
exciting career in the expanding 
field of managing the nation’s 
health services. 

Consider the MBA at Union. 
You may qualify for a partial 
tuition waiver or for a graduate 
assistantship with a full tuition 
waiver and a stipend. GMAT 
scores, a good undergraduate GPA 
and three recommendations are 
required for admission. We want 
to make it possible for good 
students to attend a small, high 
quality program without regard to 
their financial means. 


For information write or call (518) 370-6235 
J. Schmee, Director 

Institute of Administration and Management 

Union College, Schenectady, New York 12308 


1983. 


Last round for the award of stipends is May 31, 
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Red Square Affair discussions after each of two theatrical 
presentations. The actors will perform “I 
Red Square Affair is a student run, 


Can’t Help It’ by Theater Director u. 
staff advised fair with the purpose of 


Roy Levin, a play which deals with 
generating funds for the local Ronald} incest, and “Doors” by Conrad Bishop, a 
McDonald House. Red Square Affair alsol| play which offers perspective on the very 
provides everyone with a day of fun and} young and the elderly. 
entertainment. The fun includes such! The session is free of charge and 
things as an egg toss, a three-legged race, 


open to the public. 
ultimate frisbee, and tug-of-war. There . 
will also be a human pyramid building. Nursing Scholarship 


Rankesk aa ebetaciercourse..andcar: ice! The Veterans Administration Health 
cream eating contest, just to name a few, Professional Scholarship Program: ig 
The entertainment will be highlighted by| accepting applications from students in 
many local talents, such as UVM’s own Nursing Baccalaureate programs for the 
“Top Cats” and a variety of other wmadiat 1983-84 academic year. Scholarships 
groups. There will be crafts, food, and, provide a monthly stipend, tuition, fees 
other special attractions to look forward and other reasonable educational expen- 
to. We hope to make the 11th Annual] S°> including books and laboratory 
Red Square Affair everything that it has} °*P&™S®S- Recipients must agree to a 
been before and a whole lot more! So, bel minimum service obligation of two years 
there on UVM’s main campus. green| 2° 4 full-time employee in the Depart- 
(behind Fleming Museum) Saturday, ment of Medicine and Surgery. Applica- 
April 23, between 10:00 a.m. and 5:00 tions are available upon request at the 
p.m. to help ring in spring! Be there or be Office of Financial Aid, 330 Waterman 
square!! Building. Application deadline is June 1, 


; 1983. 
Handel’s Messiah Concert . Middle Y 
Musica Propria will offer parts II and Health in the Middle Years 


III of G. F. Handel’s “Messiah” at 8:00 ne he pie is directly 
p.m., Friday, April 29 at the Charlotte 108; = ee s physical and psycho- 
Congregational Church, and at 3:00 p.m... BS See itis SEC OTUINE TO: Mia eRDCTEG) 


Sunday May 1 ae WBecUmied Church of Employers, supervisors, teachers and 
Lj : ; E : . | counselors of middle aged adults can 
incoln. Soloists will be: Jill Levis, : 
Dinan. Iida Radthe= meio: James learn more about the concept in a confer- 
Beams, tenor; and Gary Moreau, ese eae ee et Soha 
Marie Vogel 
peimanndnoreanist. The conference is entitled ‘“‘Optimi- 


A donation of $4.00 is suggested : : 
ae *| zing Health in the Middle Years.” It will 
roceeds benefitting the host church. F 
P ing > ake Tl be presented at the Tygate Conference 


further inf tion,” « : 
(pe Center at the Econo Lodge in South 


655-1563. Burlington from 8:30 a.m, to 3:30 p.m. 
The conference will expose the factors 
that contribute to the health or illness of 
middle aged persons, show how these 
factors affect work, and identify ways to 
make the home and work environments 
more health-sustaining. 

The conference is offered by the 
School of Nursing’s continuing education 
program. For more information call 
656-2544. 


Moving Black Dot 


Club Advisors Sought 


Young Judaea, a national Jewish 
youth movement, is currently looking for 
club advisors for the next academic year 
(83/84). Groups meet on a regular basis 
as well as attend regional conferences. If 
you have a good Jewish background as 
well as a knowledge of Israel and enjoy’ 
working with young people you will find 
the work rewarding. Groups are divided 
into the following groups: 4-6; 7-8; and 
9-12 grades. Salary is given per session, 
with the group commensurate with 
experience. If interested or for more 
information call 864-7772 (Mrs. Simon) 
or 863-6198 (Michael). 


Career Opportunities Lecture 
“What Jobs? Where? When?” Ver- 
mont’s Emerging Career Opportunities. 
Greg Green, Labor Market Analyst, 
Vermont State Employment and Training 
Department. Jeff Carr, Economist, Ver- 
mont State Planning Office. 103 Rowell 
Building, between the library and Mary 
Fletcher Hospital, Visitor Parking on 
Carrigan Drive off East Avenue. April 21, 
6:00-8:00 p.m. 
For more information call 656-4491. 


Study in Italy 


As in its long-established programs in 
Paris and Madrid, American students, 
both undergraduates and graduates, may 
study all subjects in the new Milan 
program, but there will be a unique 
opportunity for qualified students to take 
courses in Business Administration, Eco- 
nomics, and Political Science at the 
illustrious Universita L. Bocconi. 

For further information write to: 
Academic Year Abroad, 17 Jansen Road, 
New Paltz, NY 12561 

Adolescent Care 

A one-day conference on “Develop- 
mental Conflicts in Adolescence and 
Implications for Nursing Care’’ is avail- 
able to registered nurses on April 22. The 
conference will be held at the Rendevous 
II in Barre from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Offered by the University of Ver- 
mont School of Nursing, the session will 
deal with five major areas of adolescent 


Theater on Families 

The home economics and social work 
programs at the University of Vermont 
will sponsor an appearance by the Thea- 
tre on Families on April 21 beginning at 7 
p.m. in Memorial Lounge of the Water- 

man Building. 

The Theater on Families Project is ai 
joint effort of the Council for Children 
and Families and the Vermont Actors 
Workshop. It seeks to heighten awareness 


of the child and family relationships and The Moving Black Dot Project | development: identification of major 
problems. Performance Art Piece, by Peter Burns | developmental conflicts; common adoles- 
UVM Professors Russell A. Millers and Associate. April 27, 8:00 p.m. |cent communication styles and behavior 
Free. ee the impact of stress on = 


| and Raymond 4h Sanat will lead. 


tapete dk Hail, eae Ee ae 
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Supper Cook, 


HELP WANTED 


it Subleting your place? Three people 
es want house or Apt. for summer. Ap- 
Two Bedroom Apartment to sublet E prox. 5/28 - 8/21 in Burlington or 
Z ode daly “anal -Avgodis 1 Quiet #2 Shelburne. Please Write or phone by. 
ETS bitin Stee price = 4/29. Pete Knight, 250 Seely St. 
Zi 11218, (212) 


ie : : Brooklyn, N.Y. 
z negotiable. Call 655-5080. 438-5405 after 6 pm or weekends. 


HOUS ING 


Recreation Coordinator - Chittenden 
Community Corréctional Center 
Supervise, design and implement 
various recreational/physical ac- 
tivities. Responsible for needs 
assessments and reports. 12 months 


Chuck, 863-9198. 


SERVICES 


si 


MOHAN 


Desparate! We need a three to four ~ Students! 4-5 bedroom apartments, 


Earn $500 or more each school year. 
Flexible hours. Monthly payment 
' for placing posters on campus. 
' Bonus based on results. Prizes 
awarded as well, 800-526-0883, 


by bike from campus. Deck, garden 
space, good folks. Only 125/month. 
Call 658-4729, keep trying. 

Studio: Beautiful, very sunny and 
furnished. Available from May 15 to 
Sept. 15. Responsible, quiet adult 
only. Call 863-6491 after 6 pm. 


tilities (minimal). We will 
egotiate! Spacious livingroom, two 
Zbedrooms, carpeting, modern 
7 bathroom and kitchen. Clean!! Must 
_.be seen to be appreciated; call now! 
YLisa 656-2518, Sylvia 656-3871 or 
Melody 434-2336, 


Summmer Sublet - great location, 
7top of College St. 5 bedrooms, 2 
“bathrooms. Negotiable price. In- 
7 dividuals or groups, call now at 
658-5363. 


noons or evenings. 


: 2-4175. 
‘Summer Camp Counselors, Over: — Call 86 


afterwards? 


ack Mtns. has openings for 
_ counselors, instructors in tennis, 
. ~ waterfront (WSL, sailing, skiing, small 
- crafts) athletics, gymnastics, 
© arts/crafts,, pioneering, music, 
photography, drama, dance, com- 
puter, R.N., general counselors. In- 
G formation available in Placement Of. 
jy % fice, or write: Andrew Rosen, Point 

Dear Delta Psi Pledge! Marriage is a ‘ O'Pines Camp, 221 Harvard Ave., ; Put Your Work to Work 
/ great institution, but I'm not ready © ~ Swarthmore, PA 19081. 

~ for an institution. Serene. 2g 


Roommate Wanted: Quiet non- 
smoking female wanted to share new 
2-bedroom apartment June through 
August. Colchester Ave. 10 minutes 
from campus. 862-8816. 


PERSONALS 


vosa. Call 
656-2680, confidential. 


Going to Colorado? 


Summer Sublet - 3 big bedrooms, liv- 
“ing room, pantry, large kitchen, 
_ porch, office area, storage, parking 
“facilities, $190/per person, utilities 
“included. Call Storrs, 656-3278 or 
Sarah, 656-3095. 


sifieds-classifieds-classificds. ee if} 


part-time. 
# meals/week for 25 people. Salary 
“= negotiable. About 18 hours/week. 
Inquire Phi Mu Delta. Call Scott or 


Professionally employed offset 
printer will meet with anyone in- 


Professional Typist specializing in 
student papers. Call 863-5616, after- 


Will Type and/or edit manuscripts. 
20 years experience. MA in English. 


- Do you eat and deliberately vomit 
UVM Psychology ‘ core (Double $140, Queen $155). 
~ Department Research Study is offer- 
~ ing free treatment for Bulmia Ner- 
Karen Fondacaro, 


~ transport bed parts to Denver area, 
+ will pay $. Call 425-2136. 


Color Portfolio slide presentation. 
® From $35. Shutterbug 862-8826: . 


’ growth and development; basic inte 
ing techniques for nurses and poter 
roles for the nurse in assisting the adc I 
cent. call 656-2544. 


Newman Center Meeting 
Please join us for an informal folloy 
up discussion of winning and honorable| 
mention essays on topic: “Why in Con-| 
temporary Western Culture are Womer 
More Religiously Inclined than Men?” 
Authors will be present. Refreshments 
will be served. Wednesday, April 27, at| 
7:00 p.m. in the Newman Center. 


Festival of One-Acts 

In late spring the University 
Vermont’s Department of Theatre wij 
present student project productions in a 
Festival of One-Acts. At the end of each| 
semester since 1962, students of direct-| 
ing, scenery, costuming and _ lightin 
classes have culminated their efforts, 
combined it with interested student} 
actors, and created five individual shows, | 

The Festival of One-Acts starts April] 
28 & 29 with Thornton Wilder’s The 
Penny Beauty Spent, Tom Stoppard’s| — 
After Magritte, and Harold Pinter’s The 
Collection. On May 2 & 3 Woody Allen’s| — 
God and Anton Chekov’s The Marriage 
Proposal take the stage. 

All seating is general admission. 
Tickets are $2.00 and can be purchased at} 
the Royall Tyler Theatre Box Office on 
the day of the performance or at the] 
door. 

For additional 
656-2094, 


Dragon Dance Theatre 
Sunday night, the Dragon Dance 
Theatre comes to UVM with their pro-} — 
duction of “Puzzles.” The show is a} 
comedy and serious satire about the| 
nature of human interaction. An in-| 
genious mixture of dance, mime, masks,| — 
and play, Puzzles makes its debut at| 


information, call 


p.m. 115 L/LC sponsored by the Cross . 
Cultural Committee and the Vermont) 
Council for the Arts. 


UVM Concert Band te 

The UVM Concert Band will be 
giving a concert on Sunday, April 24, at 
8:00 p.m. at the recital hall in the music! 
building. For further information call 
a) -3040. 


“> 


Headshots - Portfolio photos, loca-* 
* tion or studio - Professional hi- = 
quality B&W or color. Reasonable 
rates / satisfaction guarenteed. Shut-\— 


= terbug 862-8826. 
FOR SALE 


1978 Can Am Qualifier, $800. 197€ § 


eae gee ad 


. $1500. Call 658-1641. 


~ Futons! Futons! Futons! - Now 
* available in two versions. Our con- 
~ ventional is an all-natural product) 
made of layers of cotton batting ( 

Double $112, Queen $123). Our 
super futon has a high density fe 


bedroom apartment or house to utilites included (heat, electricity full-ti $3700. stipend Coe - < 

y , , ime, . stipend, academic ; : y a 
rent! Willing to take it starting June snow & garbage removal), free park- pitt < Calck “Gensel fouervige- ores: in ee piiar rete wien Can Am TNT $500. Call Chris is 
or September! (or anytime in bet- ing, full kitchen, fireplace, coin-op Learning, Nicholson House, Suen h P alee 1s 1thog aaa | ern e leave a message. = 
i Call Eileen or Amie, © washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C 656-2062. GES eres rontmercis’_ Foul Weather Shells - Tops and) 
| gaint or 656-2616! ski trails, and acres of recreational Wet Sos Ppnie + SAE | pants, 100% waterproof, 10 colors, © oa 
y field. Fort Ethan Allen Housing, © Drop-In and Youth Development Can so eee arenas te "all sizes. Pullover, blousant and 
/Summer Sublet. Large three — UVM. 9 months lease payable by | Worker - King Street Area Youth __ Pants, call Frank, 656-2516 or see the, 
_ bedroom furnished apartment. semester, including transportation to Program Provide resources and op- es *< display at Red Square Affair. cs 
7 , ‘ 
7 south Union Street. Great location, and from campus. Call 656-3228. portunities such as participatory Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- < Schwinn Super Le Tour, 12.2, $1359 
pecking, latindry facilities. Rent and New 3-bedroom apartment, available adult supervision of drop-in ac- perience. Free copy editing, every . or B.O. Looks great. Italian custom 
availability negotiable. Call now! June 1. Close to downtown and lake. tivites, out reach to youth and page guaranteed perfect! Term — racing bike $50 or B.O. 1 pair of side~ 
Julie 656-3302 or Kim 656-2197. 15 minute walk to campus. Call children and direct services develop- Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, |. Pipes, almost new, $40 or B.O. a 
7 ; 658-1641. ment. 12 months, full-time, $3700, Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- . Please call Jon Beer, 862-2090, keep 3 
Summer Sublet. Available June ‘ eet Wceetis stipend, academic credit. Call A respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret a 2 
-August. Located on South Willard Quiet Country alet - Pertect for Center for Service-Learning, Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, VW Sci 1975. sodd onde ne 

a8 d 2 & rocco , good condition, 
Uj UVM d non-smoking grad or serious stu ' . F 
Street. Close to an Mend Gal 20 tein by: ts, ean Nicholson House, 656-2062. 864-7600.  ccany new party Andy EC ; 
owntown. $450/month and ent. Only 10 min by car, . x me 
ink 
ie, 
~- 


~ Both versions can be rolled-up into 
contemporary couch. Futon Gallery, 
19 Church Street, 658-4313. 


Need to © 


~ Found, Fri. a 
on brown leathi 


» S. Winooski né 
Bice at 658-4514 


For You- 


THURS 4/21 


WELL BEING 
EVENTS 


Dr. Burt Hamrell, UVM Research 
Physician speaks on Exercise and 
Risk Factors, Billings North Lounge 
10:00 

Dr. Sam Dietzel of Counseling and 
Testing speaks. on Psychological 
Well-Being, Billings North Lounge 
00 . 
Dr. Kay Francis Schepp of 
Counseling and Testing speaks 
on Sexuality and Wellness, Billings 
North Lounge. (2:00 

Dr. Roddy Cleary of Cooperative 
Campus Ministry speaks on 
Spirituality and Well Being, Billings 
North Lounge. !:00.° 

Massage Clinic, 216 Living/Learn 
ing Commons. 4:00 

2nd Annual Body Beautiful, soec 
‘ators welcome. tropical dress 
suggested; Patrick Gym. 7:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Hair, BI06 Angell. 7.9 
1D 
Z 


SEMINAR 


FRI 4/22 


FAIR 


Environmental Club sponsors 
Earth Day Fair, Bailey/Howe 
Green and Billings. 10:00 


WELL BEING 
EVENTS 


Yoga at Noon, UHS Student 
Lounge. 12:00 
Relaxation Hour, John 
Lounge, Old Mill. 4:00 
Tai Chi Chwan Workshop with 
Herb Propper, Patrick Gym, Gym 
nastics Area, for info. call 
656-3350. 6:30 


Dewe a 


SPORTS 


Men‘s Tennis at 
Championships. ! 
lege. Time TBA 
Softball - CATAMOUNT INVITA 
TIONAL. - 4:00 


FILM 


German Film Night, Damenquartett, 


New England 


E 
ddlebury Col- 


clap: 
OU & 


Time TBA 


MEETING 


Meeting of Christian Fellowship, 
301 Pomeroy Hall. 6:30 


MISC 


Social Work and Home Economic 


MUSIC 


Onion River Arts Council soonsors, 
Ferron, Canadian singer/songwriter 
in concert, to benefit the Coallitior 


Programs sponsors Theatre on of Vermont Rate Payers, Trinity 
Families, to neignten awareness Church, Montpelier, for more info 
of family relations. Memorial call Cnris Wood: 229-9408 or Dee 
Lounae. Waterman 7-00 teffan 656-4221 8:00 


CONTINUING EXHIBITS: 


Through April 22, Aurore Chabot, 
ceramics and drawing, Francis 
Colburn Gallery 

Through April 30, Drawings by 
Denis Versweyveld, Cnurch Street 


mtor 


; Cc rch April 25 through May 6, John Perry 
ait =~Salzmear pan. Watsor 

WEEKLY SERVICES Holography, Graphics, Clay Works, 
The Gollery-at Living/Learning 


ON CAMPUS ct he 


Through June 6, G 


= Thursdays 6:30 pm Motdtisdiiene ofAt-and Design 
Christ Church Presbyterian lisplay * sic Fidreirc 

Eucharist, Fellowship, i Sell Bence 
Refreshments i ers et 

FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL : Bin began 

The Rev. Al Stefanik - i oturday 


864-0471 or 656-3882 


: ee a 
Saying goodbye? : 


Advertise your personal classified message in the last issue 
of the Vermont Cynic for only $1. Drop it by or mail it to the 


' . 

| Want to get in that last word? 

i} 

| Cynic office, Billings Basement, by Tuesday noon, April 25. 


Regular classifieds still $2. 


THEY CAN'T GE DANG 
THis TOUS! A FIRE 
ALARM AT THREE IN 
THE MORNING | 
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216 LivinglLearning Commoris 
apa 
Mediterranean Folk Medicine, witt 700 : 
Kenneth Ciongoli, College of A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Medicine. Rm. 214 430 Way to the Forum, Flynn Theatre 


I'VE OTA LATIN 
EXAM IN TEN HOURS... 
MY MIND NEEDS 


SAT 4/23 


SPORTS 


Mens and Women’s Track ai 
Boston College Relays. 9:45 


Softball - CATAMOUNT  INVITA 
TONAL. 10:00 
Baseball at Massachusetts (2 


games). 1:00 
Men‘s Lacrosse at Norwich. |.00 
Women’s Lacrosse at Boston Col 
lege. |:00 

Men's Tennis at New &ngland 
Championshic, Middlebury Col 
lege. Time TBA 


SUN 4/24 


SPECIAL EVENT 


lst Annual Ag Olympic Day, bale 
stacking, icecream eating. con- 
fesis, wheel barrow races, etc. 
UVM Farm. !0:30 


MUSIC 


UVM Orchestra Concert, 'ecital 
UVM Music Bldg. 3:00 


4c 


UVM Band Concert, Recital Hall. , 


8:00 


MON 4/25 


SPORTS 


Softball at Nornwich (2 games) 
2:30 

Men’s Lacrosse at New Hamp- 
Shire. 3:00 


Women’s Lacrosse v. PLYMOUTH 
STATE 3:00 


TUES 4/26 


LECTURE 


Pulitzer-Prize Winning Poet, Donald 
Justice, available for “informal 
discussion, Bergeron. Educational 
enter, St Michael's College 


D) 00 


WED 4/27 


SPORTS 


Women’s Track - VEP-MONT 
MEET. 12:00 


STATE 


Baseball v.INEW 


games). 1:00 


Theatre. 8:00 


) 


HAMPSHIRE (2 


Softball v. PLYMOUTH STATE (2 
games). 2:00 

Men's Lacrosse at Middlebury 
3-00 

Women’s Lacrosse v. MIDDLEBURY 
4:00 

One-Act Festival, Royall Tyler 


BUT, NO. WE'VE GOT To Go 
OUTSIDE BECAUSE THE Dorm 
MAY REALLY BE ON FIRE... 


RED SQUARE 
AFFAIR 


Mortar Board sponsors Bed Race to 
benefit Muscular Dystrophy, CBW 
Square. 10:30 

Celebrate the Arts all day in front of 
Williams Hall. 10:00 

Ben and Jerry’s Classic Relays Fun 
Run, CBW Square, for more info 
call 656-4485. |:00 


&, 


WELL BEING 
EVENTS 


Orienteering Workshop/Training ° 


Clinic, Williams 
Jonnson, for info 
10-30 
Orienteering Meet and Competi- 
tion, for info. call 656-4485. 1:30 


Halk Camp 
call 656-4485 


SEMINAR 


Zoology Seminar: Antitumor Drug 
with Dr. Paul Newman, 105 Marsh 
Lite Science. 4:10 


READING 


Pulitzer Prize Winning poet, Donald 
Justice, reads from his works, Up- 
per Proctor Lounge, Middlebury 
College. 4:15 


MEETING 


Faculty Senate Meeting, 
Memorial Lounge Waterman 
415 ; 
Meeting of VI Children’s 
Magazine, 304 Lafayette 5:30 


Meeting of Rising Sun Coalition, 
Fireplace Lounge,  Living/Learn- 
ing. 7 30 


LECTURE 


Botany Seminar: Methods of 
-Fermentative Ethanol Production, 
with Gary Husted, 105 Marsh. Life 
Science. 4:10 


READING 


Pulitzer Prize Winning Poet, Donald 
Justice, reads from his works, 
Faculty Dining Room, Waterman, 
for more info. call David Huddle 
656-3056. 4:15 


Bx 


ay \ ® 5 ; i: | pit 
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“'\) REMIND ME To Go DUN || TAR 
| WITH THE DORM NEXT Time! || 
\ i} 


MEETING 


UVM Medieval Club, !04 
7.00 


FILM 


Y Mill 


IRA Film, Southern Comfort, 23°: 
Marsh Life Science. 2:30. 7,9 30 & 
}2 

A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum, Flynn Theatre 
lime TBA 


‘MISC 


Royal Lipizzan Stallions, Gutterson 
Field House 8:00 


SPORTS 


Men's Tennis at New. England 
Championships, Middlebury Col 
lege: Time TBA 
Baseball at 
games). t:00 


Northeastern (2 


FILM 


A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum, Flynn Theatre 
Time TBA 

SA Film, For Your Eyes Only, BIO6 
Angell. 7 & 9:30 


LECTURE 


Visiting Artists Series presents |ec- 
ture by Stephen Antonakas, sculptor, 
402 Williams. 5:00 


RECEPTION 


Reception of John Perry, Gail 
Salzman, Joan Watson: 
Holography, Graphics, and Clay 
Works, The Gallery, Liang/Learn- 
ing. 5:00 


FILM 


SA Free Film, Being There, Billings 
North Lounge. 8:00 


MUSIC 


Onion River Arts Council soonsors 
Chris Williams and Tret Fure in con- 
cert, benefit The Vermont 
Yankee Decommissioning 
Alliance, Spaulding High School 
Auditorium, Barre, for more infc 
call Chris Wood. 229-9408 or Dee 
Steffan 656-4221. 8.00 

UVM Brass Recital, fecital Hail, 
UVM Music Bidg, 8:00 


TO 


MEETING 


| Meeting of Christian Fellowship, 
30! Pomeroy Hall. 6:30 

IRA Council Meeting, Marsh Din 
ing Hall. 730 


{FILM 


SA Film, Radio On, BI06 Angell 7. 
9:30 & |2 
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By Amy Reyelt 

In -August-of 1953; at 
the height of the McCarthy 
era, the University of Ver- 
mont fired Dr. Alexander 
Novikoff, who was at that 
time a professor of experi- 
mental pathology and asso- 
ciate professor of bioche- 
mistry. That April, Novi- 
koff had taken the fifth 
amendment during — testi- 
mony in front of a Washing- 
ton subcommittee investiga- 
ting Subversive Influences 
in the Educational Process. 
The committee wanted 
names of his former col- 
leagues from Brooklyn Col- 
lege, which he refused to 
surrender. 

“Dr. Novikoff 18 pro- 
bably the most distinguish- 
ed scientist in the 1900’s to 
be associated with the Uni- 
versity,” says biochemistry 
professor Merton Lamden, a 
member of the joint com- 
mittee of Honorary 
Degrees. At this May’s com- 


mencement exercises, the, 


committee will award Novi-'‘ 
koff an honorary degree, 
thirty years after his dis- 
missal. ‘“‘He is of Nobel 
[prize] quality,” continues 
Lamden, who insists the 
University is recognizing 
Novikotf’s achievements, 
not making an apology. 
“How can the University 
make an apology? Absolute- 
ly 110 percent no. This Is, 
not an apology.” 

Robert Stanfield, exe- 
cutive assistant in the Presi- 
dent’s Office at UVM, 
describes Novikoff as “an 
absolutely outstanding 
scientist.”” He continues, 
“there is considerable regret 
that UVM did not retain 
someone who has made 
such significant contribu. » 
tions in his field.” 

“] hold no bitterness to 
anybody; I never did,” 
Novikoff said in a telephone 
interview, He said he learn. 
ed he would receive the: 


Continued on page 10 
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ASTOUNDING!!! 


A Real Change of Pace!!!" 
Jim Ramsden 
Campus Movie Critic and Regular Beer Drinker 


“SGT. FRIENDLY 


and his LABATT’S 50 sure quenched my thirst for something 
really different!!!” 

Peaches Iannelli 

Communications Major and Beer Fanatic 


‘YOU CHANGED ME 


for a minute there, Sgt. Friendly!!!" 
Rich Raymond : 
Pre-med Student and Everyday Beer Enthusiast 


g 


7 £ MW 


Brought to you EXCLUSIVELY by Labatt’s — Canada’s leading 
name in beer and proud brewers of the smoothest change of pace 
from everyday beer that America’s 

likely to taste!!! 


AND HIS 
TRUSTY DOG. 


ee eT 
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By Colin McKenna 

UVM’s graduating class of 
1983 is “‘lively, vital, and as 
prepared for the future as any 
class that attended UVM,” 
according to University Presi- 
dent Lattie Coor. “This class 
advanced the notion that aca- 
demic accomplishment and striv- 
ing to do one’s best is of the 


utmost importance. They have- 


also engaged me and the Univer- 
sity actively in dialogue about 
their role in the University, and 
the University’s-role in society,” 
he added. Coor is seemingly very 
pleased with this year’s graduat- 
ing class, but are his comments 
memorized? Does he say this 
about all graduating classes? 

_ This year’s graduating class 
“has a little’ more direction, 


energy, and° clarity than classes 


in the past,” ® said Larry: Simmons. . 
of the , or Career Deve- 
lopment. 


gineering. and computer- majors, 
has nof been good in recent 
years, but’according to Simmons 
it is getting better. “‘The class of 
83 is fairly goal-directed, and 
willing to pyt a lot of time and 
energy into their career. The 
number of seniors coming to our 
office has increased over last 
year,” he said. 

Pat Brown, Director of 
Student Activities, said that he 
works mostly “‘with the people 
in the class of "83 who are very 
involved, active, and concerned 
with key issues, not only on 
campus, but world-wide — from 
the lobby in the State Legisla- 
ture on the Solomon Amend- 
ment which requires male stu- 
dents who are applying for 
financial aid to have registered 
for the draft, to nuclear disarma- 
ment... As a class they’ve been 
involved ina very broad range of 


activities, and the role model © 


they’re setting for future classes 
is a good one... This year’s 
seniors have assumed and suc- 
cessfully fulfilled key leadership 


' roles in student organizations.” 


There will be many out- 
standing students and excellent 
leaders graduating this year. 
David Spector, S.A. President, 
said, “‘more seniors are involved 
in student activities this year 
than in the past. The seniors on 
the student senate have been 
excellent... There is a lot of 
promise and potential in the 


class of ’83, and if they can do 


as well in the future as they’ve 
ocr at UVM, they will be a 
very successful class. mo 
Well, now that we know 
_ what some of the leading faculty 
and the S.A. President think of 
the class of ’83, let’s find out 
what the class of °83 thinks 
- about themselves. The following 
are the responses to questions 
_ from ten graduating seniors who 
ite in different areas. | 


Q: Do you feel the majority 
of your class is prepared acade- 
~mically and realistically for the 


“AS we” alt know, the gdnture? 


job métkett "or -eradbatintg '* 


college - students, ex fusing en- - 


os <b >ERe teh" ‘people: who ‘took * 


“$chool ‘seriously are. The people” 


“who were here for a good time™ 
are no better off than when they 


came here. A lot of people had 
no direction during their four 
years — they just went through 
the motions.” 

B. “No. The majority of 
people graduating are in Arts 
and Sciences and society has 
transgressed into a more tech- 
nical one. I’m sure that many 


‘people in A+S will get a job that 


they were not trained for in 
college.” 

Cc. “No way! It’s the most 
impractical education imagin- 
able. There’s no hands on 


experience at all. It only trains 
"you to compete.” 


D. “There are a lot of 
ambitious people in our class 
that are going to go a long way. 
People grow into themselves 
throughout college and_ will 
be able to apply that in a work- 
ing situation. The majority of 
the class has learned a lot about 
themselves during the four 
years.” 

E. “Some are extremely 
prepared — they already have 
jobs. Others don’t know what 
they’re doing. Most of the 
people I know, actually , don’t 
know what they’re doing.” 

F, “Learning is a continuous 
process, The older I get, I realize 
how much I don’t know, You 
make the college experience 
what you want it to be. At UVM 
you learn a lot of theory, and 
then you go out and live eg 

G. “Academically yes. As 
far as you can be prepared, As 
individuals, no chance. This 
college is a fantasy land, and 
wherever you go after this is just 
a rude awakening.” 

H. “No. UVM is a sheltered 
experience that may model the 
real world in terms of pressure 
and responsibility, but actually 
we won't be ready for the 
pressure and responsibility until 
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we’re out there. UVM, showever, 
is doing the best it can.’ 

. I. “No. This college is 
isolated from the real world. 
Socially, we’fe prepared, ‘but in 


““ternis of taking responsibility, 1 


don’t think so.” 

J. “No. We are all living in a 
fantasy world. Once we gradu- 
ate, we are going to be rudely 
awakened.” 


Q: In what ways have you 
changed 
year? 


A. “I have a direction now. 
I have a realistic outlook of 
what’s happening in the world 
and my place in it. I’m also more 
-responsible.”’ 

B. “I’ve become much more 
liberal and aware of things. I’ve 
got *a lot out of..my education. 
I’m much more empathetic than 
I was as a freshman.” 


Cc. “I’m more responsible. 
Because I’m self-designed I’ve 
become very disillusioned with 


what this institution calls 
reality.” 
D. “Since my freshman 


year, I’ve gotten confident in my 
ability to get a job done, and at 
the same time, realize my 
limitations. I’m a lot less timid 
than I was and more self- 
interested. I mean looking out 
for no. 1.” 

E. “I’ve become less cocky. 
For awhile, I think my self 
esteem was hurt. I kind of lost 
my identity in the crowd. My 
rewards used to be external, 
Like in high school getting 
congratulated by a teacher fora 
good paper. But now my reward 
lies in being able to say to 
myself, ‘you know, I did a good 
job.’” 


F. “I’m a more conscious 
being — more aware of myself 
and more confident. | feel like I 
have a lot of power in the world. 
By gaining awareness of myself 
and making my life better, I can 
make the world better.” 


since your freshman: 


°G. “I’d like. to think I’m 
more responsible. I definitely 
can drink more. I know how to 
get things done more efficiently. 
I probably changed more, for 
better or for worse, than I would 
have if I didn’t go to college.”’ 

H. “I’m less idealistic, but I 


have more of a sense of what 


people can accomplish. I’m more 
disciplined, organized, and more 
knowledgeable about world 


events. I’m also more comfort- 


able with myself.” 

I. “I drink more, but I don’t 
smoke cigarettes anymore. I 
have more self-confidence and a 
higher self esteem, which enables 
me to relate to others better.” 

J. “I’ve become a really big 
partier. I look at all work as a 
means to future recreation. I’ve 
watched my GPA go downhill. 
In a lot of ways I’m more secure 
in who Iam, and less secure in 
what I’m going to become.” 


Q: If you had to do it all 
over again, would you go to 
UVM? 


A: “Yes. I enjoyed the 
school, city, and people. I had a 
good time and learned a lot.” 

B. ‘“‘No. The population of 
students is too homogeneous 
and it stifles the academic 
environment. UVM doesn’t have 
the resources of bigger schools, 
There is very little research going 
on, and that doesn’t attract big 
name professors, Furthermore, 
it’s too isolated,” 

C, “Absolutely not for the 
full four years — maybe two. 
Education here is non-participa- 
tory.” 


D: “Yes. Being an in-state 
student, I’m getting the same 
education as people paying twice 
as much. Because of this I was 
able to take a semester abroad 
and spend my summers differ- 
ently than I would have if I was 
paying more for school. I got a 
sound education while being free 
and relaxed financially, but 
maybe I was too secure with the 
area,” 
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E. “I don’t have enough 
information to make that deci- 
sion. UVM is a good, challenging 
school, but I don’t have any 
great bonds to it because of the 
lack of camaraderie.” 

F. “I probably wouldn’t. I 
do like it though, and got a lot 
out of it. I’'d rather go to a 
smaller school with a sense of 
community. People here are 
alienated and isolated. Further- 
more, I had to struggle to get my 
self-design major through. I’d 
rather have more administrative 
support for what I want to do, 
not have them think my ideas 
are weird.” 

G. “It’s hard to say. No, I 
wouldn’t, from the standpoint 
that I’d like to try another 
school. Yes, in that I’m satisfied 
with my four years here.” 

H. “Definitely. I love the 
Environmental Studies program, 
and Burlington is so exciting 
politically and culturally. Ver- 
mont is beautiful, and I 
appreciate the rural values — 
friendliness and caring.” 

I, “Yes, I sure would. I like 
Vermont, especially this area. I 
couldn’t go to school in a major 
metropolis. The closeness of the 
skiing is also a big factor.” 

J. “Yes. I’ve enjoyed the 
four years here. I’m graduating 
with a very well paying job, and 
I have lots of wonderful and not 
so wonderful memories.” 


Q: In years to come, when 
you look back on your college 
experience, what will stick out 
in your mind? 


A. “Good times and good 
friends.” ss 

B. “Jumping in Lake Cham- 
plain while I was tripping.” 

C. “My political awakening. 
Meeting a lot of aware and 
concerned people — concerned 
about what they’re doing, where 
they’re going, and how they fit 
in the world:” 

D. “Down to the wire all 
nighters. A feeling of accom- 
plishment, and a lot of good 
times.” ' 
E. “Trying a lot of different 
things. Changing my mind on 
what I wanted to do. That’s 


“characteristic of UVM — being a 


large school, it’s got a lot to 
offer,” 

F. “That I’ve made my 
education my own, and the 
sense of independence, and for 
the first time, feeling at home in 
a place away from home.” 

G. “Working for the Cynic.” 

H. “Exploring the top floors 
of Old Mill, and the roofs of 
Billings, Cook, and Hills, Break- 
ing into Patrick Gym to play 
frisbee, drink beers and listen to 
the Beatles. 

I. “Winter 
Camel’s Hump.” 

J. “The parties I gave.” @ 


camping on 
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editorials 


The Final Weeks 


Reflecting upon the omnipotence of Ira Allen Chapel at 
4:00 in the morning, ghostly white against an indigo sky, it’s 
difficult to imagine that four hours later, the stark tower will 
be lost in a sea of colors and faces. Hundreds, even thousands 
of students will fill what, in the early morning hours, was a 
deserted green. 

What’s more difficult to accept, however, is the fact that 
at least one-quarter of those students as of May 21 will no 
longer be swarming. Slobbering sentiments, you say? No, 
Just a little melodrama. It’s become cliche to say that you 
never appreciate what you have until you leave it; but sorry, 
it’s true. It’s not the mountains, not Lake Champlain, not the 
healthy air, not the bars, the kegs, not the intellectual 
stimulation. Not even the fresh ice cream. 

The focus page this week vents a few views of what some 
graduating seniors got out of UVM. But they missed a few. 

We've all got our axes to grind (Keith, you're a great guy 
but I can’t believe you gave me a ‘C’). We've all got horror 
stories to tell (that guy looks familiar, and why is he wearing 
my shirt?), warnings to give (Don’t go to Sigma Nu, you’ll 
never get out in one piece), regrets to confess. But what we 
must cherish, at least for the next two weeks, is the incredible 
amount of freedom we have had while we were here. 
Freedom to choose our majors, choose our classes, choose 
our schedules, choose our friends. Freedom to do nothing, to 
do everything. Freedom to grow, to learn, to scowl and 
betray. Freedom to love, hate, get drunk, get high, meditate 
and fornicate. 

The world is not at its most peaceful state; the economy § 
is bad, the job market worse, the children are, always have 
been, and probably always will be starving in India. Fear of 
nuclear war is infiltrating the minds of a generation. But we 
were secure here. We could, for four or so years, become 
wrapped up in our own free lives and ignore the disasters of 
the world while maintaining enough knowledge about reality | 
to be able to deal with it when we have to. But while we 
don’t, we should realize that UVM is an amazing place to 
have spent our growing years. Perhaps we should think 
about that the next time we walk by our hallmates from 
freshman year and simply nod. J.K. 


Light on the Moon 


The article on the Unification Church and crisis cults, 
(Cynic April 21) has drawn more response than any story ever 
printed in theCynic’s history. The reasons are twofold. Most 
obviously, the subject: of cults is a touchy one. Less obvious 
(although many will disagree), the story only offered one 
view — that of an anonymous victim and those that shared 
his ordeal with him. 

The significance of the Unification Church’s presence in 
Burlington has set off a number of Moonie horror stories, 
perhaps exaggerated accounts from lost souls, perhaps not. 
The writers and editors of the Cynic believed wholeheartedly. 
however, that our subject, Pete, was offering a sincere ex- 
planantion of an event that affected his life, one he felt wor- 
thy of sharing not because of its dramatical element, but 
because of his genuine concern that someone else may do 
what he did. : 

One of Pete’s statements seemed to justify our printing 
the story in its one-sided state. (The writer attempted to con- 
tact church members but could not by press time). He said 
that after his experience, he has become less timid. “I learned 
that by being timid, one can’t express one’s own thoughts or 
do anything...” m 

Our subject, despite Professor Fife’s slashing letter, said 
he was not given a brochure explaining what his weekend 
would be like. Nor was he told he would have to pay money 
before he left. 

Recruiters from the Unification Church are attractive, 
well-dressed people. They are well-spoken and comforting. 
They speak calmly, are patient, and intelligent. But most of 
all, they are imposing. If for some reason, you offer your 
phone number to one of them, you can expect a bevy of 
phone calls, reminding you they have dinner waiting for you 
and prayers to offer, comfort to offer, security to offer. And 
now, they are actively recruiting on the UVM campus. They 

were denied the right to hold a meeting here, so their 
presence at the library is more obvious than students study- 
ing for finals. Finals week, what good timing. There couldn't 
be a better time to pick up some lost souls, even some strong 
souls. | 

Furthermore, in response to Patrick Hickey’s comparing 
of Reverend Moon to Christs, Gandhis and Kings, hogwash. 
Moon believes that he is meant to carry out Christ’s mission 
on earth because Christ has failed to do so. It is difficult for 
one to believe that a man from Korea who has 13 children, 
who arranges marriages between people, some who cannot 
communicate a single word to each other, who orders the 
newlyweds to refrain from sex until he says it is alright, and 
asks his recruiters to bother obviously uninterested people 
until they get doors slammed in their faces, and even then, to 
continue pushing, could carry out that mission any better. 
Moon’s purpose, according to Hickey, is to stand up in the 
world for love, in a world “that knows not love.” If it was only 
love that Moon was preaching, why is he such a victim of fear 
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letters 


Moonie Article Irresponsible? 


To the Editor: 

I am no more Moonie than 
Sophy Chaffee. Neither am I 
unaware of the hazards of 
defending unpopular _heresys. 
But I cannot contain my con- 
tempt for the Cynic’s irresponsi- 
ble story on the Moonies. The 
author of the story knows 
nothing about the sect, has never 
lowered herself to talk to a 
member, nor has she ever read 
one of their books. But: because 
they are so universally despised, 
she feels confident to join the 
chorus of detractors, defaming 
through unnamed sources, mak- 
ing criminal accusations she 
cannot defend, and, in general, 
fanning the flames of hatred 
with her malicious falsifications. 

Imagine asking us to believe 
that a confused college student 
is baited with ,an invitation to 
dinner, is m steriously cast 
under some hypnotic spell, and 
is whisked off to a remote 
hideout in the Berkshires for 
brainwashing. But, unlike his less 
fortunate companions, he 
escapes with his spiritual vir- 
ginity intact only because he had 
the cunning to tell a friend to 
rescue him should he not return 
by Sunday. Wow, that’s heavy! 
One. could get a leg up the 
professional ladder with a scoop 
like that. 

But the naked truth is that 
“Pete” was not coerced to go 
nor coerced to stay. He was 
given a brochure describing the 
weekend activities and his obli- 
gations. It had Unification 
Church in bold letters in several 
places. He signed the form when 
he agreed to pay the $20.00 fee, 
before he left. The form. he 
signed stated that he was parti- 


Drinking Age 


To the Editor: 

Cynic (Apr. i4) reported 
that ‘...about 20 states allow 
18-and-19-year olds to drink.” 
Actually there are presently four 
states that allow 18-year-olds to 
drink any form of alcohol. They 
are Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
Hawaii, and Vermont. 

John Cunavelis 
Burlington 


Prof Picked 


To the Editor: 

I am writing in response to 
Alex Nemerov’s editorial in the 
April 21 issue of the Vermont 
Cynic. Mr. Nemerovy asserts that 
Pick Your Prof is “nothing more 
than a collection of extreme 
opinions,” lacking representa- 
tion from the middleground., 
Having written many of the 
entries in Pick Your Prof myself, 
I know that there was plenty of 
response from the  middle- 
ground, The point of the sum- 
maries is to relate likes and 
dislikes about courses and pro- 
fessors, and most do just that; 


cipating of his own free will and 
choice. The truth is that some 
adults are not willing to own 
their own decisions or admit to 
their own intentions in an 
agreement. But who could get 
front-page billing writing that 
kind of story. 

It-is now out of fashion to 
whip the Jews, the Blacks, or the 
Mormons. The new whipping 
boy is “cults.” Moonies are 
Exhibit A. Brand a new heresy a 
cult, impress the image of Jim 
Jones and brainwashing on it, 
and you succeed at what even 
the Inquisition and the Salem 
witch hunts failed — keeping 
everyone safely confined within 
walls of existing religious ortho- 
doxy. 

C. Lynn Fife 
Associate Professor 


Agricultural Economics 
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- |. want to~thank you for 
your article concerning the Uni- 
fication Church. It’s very real 
and they are right here in 
Burlington. Three months ago, a 
moonie came up to me in 
Bailey/Howe library under the 
pretext of friendship. We ex- 
changed phone numbers. The 
next time I saw her, she gave me 
her ‘“‘card’’ — Unification Center. 
I have avoided her ever since, 
but it has been 2 months and she 
still calls a few times a week. I’m 
never there, but she doesn’t give 
up hope that someday I may call 
her back. Your description of 
their methods of recruitment are 
right on target. Thanks~ for 
warning many ‘potential’ candi- 
dates about these people. 

Sincerely, 
S.K. 


both praise and criticize, or state 
that there were “mixed feelings” 
about a particular topic. 

Instead, opinion can _ be 
easily obtained “over lunch at 
Billings” or “from the guy down 
the hall.’ But what about the 
incoming freshman who doesn’t 
have anyone to rely on for this 
“word of mouth” information? 
Or the student looking for an 
elective foreign to his field of 
study? At least Pick Your Prof is 
a step in the right direction, and 


if students are dissatisfied, there _ 


is something they can do about 
it. The whole point is that 
student support in the form of 
increased response is the: pro- 
ject’s key to success. So an 
appeal to fellow students is in 
order: Turn in your evaluation 
forms! The more you help us, 
the more accurate we can be in 
the evaluation of professors and 
courses, 

Sincerely, 

Andrea Bialick 

Student Action 
Committee 


cont'd. on next page 
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Library Survey 


Results 


ORR Retire ie cents 


To the Editor: 

The library user survey 
conducted on March 16th indi- 
cates majority opinions concern- 


See i ae : Sian ing the study atmosphere in the 
: UVM library. 
Of the 531 who filled out 


the questionnaire, 78 percent 
said they were not satisfied with 
the Bailey-Howe library study 
atmosphere. Why not? The two 
major problems in order were: 
noise 45 percent and overcrowd- 
ing 41 percent. While two-thirds 
of those polled said that they 
would use the library more if it 
were crowded, an ~~ even 
greater percentage, 85 percent, 
said the library would be more 
productive if it were quieter! 

Noise was the biggest con- 
cern. The library would be more 
productive if it were quieter. 
Why then isn’t it quieter? 
Seventy-two percent of the users 
do not feel comfortable asking 
others to quiet down. Eighty- 
five percent of the users seldom 
or never ask others to quiet 
down. Some of the survey’s 
comments had humerous solu- 
tions for the noise problem. 

Nine out of 10 users sur- 
veyed do not smoke and 50 
percent think that smoking 
should be more confined. 
Twenty-four percent advocated 
elimination while 26 percent 
advocated leaving the situation 
alone. 

Fifty-six percent of the 
users eat or drink often or daily. 
Few people believe food and 
drink should be eliminated. 
Most, 73 percent, believe food 
and drink should be left alone. 

In reviewing the results ot 
the survey, it was apparent that 
the majority of UVM students 
are dissatisfied with the study 
atmosphere in the library. How 
then can we increase the level of 
satisfaction we experience? One 
very important step would be to 
realize that we all contribute 
to the noise problem either by 
talking ourselves or by neglect- 
ing to ask others to quiet down. 


Approaching others and ask- 


less 


easy thing to do. There is always 
fear that the person you con- 
front will get defensive, but 
judging from the results of the 
survey, it is clear that 85 percent 
of the student body supports 
your actions in’ promoting a 
more productive studv atmos- 


phere. Student Library 
Committee 


' Fair in 


, ing them to quiet down is not an | 
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Dear Editor: 


Asa graduating senior and 
S.A. Senator, I have often asked 
myself what makes UVM such a 
fine place for students, The 
answer I have found lies in the 
student leadership which the 
students themselves have elect- 
ed. Despite Cynic criticism and 


non-coverage the S.A. exceeds 
all standards of excellence. | 
must personally thank fou 


particular students whose efforts 
this year are not only commen- 
dable but heroic. Special thanks 
is due to Dave Spector, Don 
McCree, Jay Humphrey and 
Mark Mermel for their supreme 
dedication and sacrifice in pro- 
tecting student interests and 
rights. Good luck to Eric and 
Bob in attempting to achieve the 
levels of effectiveness reached by 
our leaders. Thanks guys. 

Sincerely, 

Chris Lizza 


Shaklee at Health 
Fair? 


Dear Editor: 

Kathy Ryback is to be 
commended for spearheading 
the events which culminated ir. 
the Health Fair, held in Billings 
North Lounge on Thursday, 
April 21. What took me by sur- 
prise was the inclusion of the 
Shaklee Vitamin Company. 
Their presence seemed to con- 
tradict the goals of the fair — 
namely promotion of wellness. 

Wellness entails taking care 
o; yourself — by working to stop 
smoking, reduce alcohol con- 
sumption, participate in regular 
whysical activity and improve 
eating habits. Taking a handful 
of vitamins does not assure or 
promote wellness. 

True, there are appropriate 
uses for vitamin/mineral supple- 
ments. However reliance on pills 
perpetuates the American notion 
that pills will compensate for 
negligence to the body. A more 
fitting approach at the Health 
promoting wellness 
would have been to teach people 


| the how and why of proper food 


selections. 

The bottom line is that 
Shaklee is out to make a profit, 
not necessarily to promote your 
health and well-being. The con- 
cept of wellness in terms of 


nutrition is to eat properly. 
Vitamin supplements are no 
substitute for food. 

Sincerely, 

Amy Kling 
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groups seek a supra-consciousness that 


All Religious Groups 
are not Cults 


By (Swami Anand Jina) : 
Robert Gussner 
Asst. Prof. of Religion 

To one who has taught courses on 
modern sects and cults, Sophy Chaffee’s 
article on “Crisis Cults” (Cynic, April 21) 
seemed generally well researched and well 
written. It was an in-depth feature story 
that I welcomed -for the most part. 

By omission, however, it left two 
unfortunate impressions that could fuel 
the flames of religious bigotry, uninform- 
ed public discussion, and over-simplifica- 
tion. : 

The first misimpression is that there 
are no important differences worth 
noting between Bible-based sects and 
transplanted traditional Asian meditation 
groups, such as Zen Buddhism. The 
impression left by the article is that all 
small, highly committed groups probably 
(1) use deceptive recruiting that conceals 
the identity of the group to which one is 


being invited; (2) manipulate diet and. 


sleep routines to abet ideological persua- 
sion; and, (3) practice privacy deprivation 
to combat doubting. If there are indeed 
“slews’’ of groups that do this, it would 
be a service to publish their names. 

As a teacher of courses on modern 
Asian movements I know of no group 
that hides its identity from those with 
whom it comes in contact. And most are 
interested in good health food. Moreover, 


they encourage lots of time for private 
meditation and reflection, Like Zen 
Buddhism, many of them seek to lessen 
the hold of all ideologies, secural or 
theological, upon the mind, Indeed, they 
seek to free persons from the trips into 
which their minds have been conditioned. 
They have been perhaps the first ‘‘exit 
counselors” — going back some 2,500 
years to the time the Buddha said, “All 
that you are is the result of the thought- 
world you have built up in your mind.” 
In the present atmosphere of emotional- 
ism about ‘“‘cults,’ even unintentional 
omissions can result in tarring all groups 
with the same indiscriminate brush. 

Parents who fear for their young 
persons, and the general reading public, 
should know the main differences 
between Bible sects and meditation 
groups so that they can participate in 
enlightened public discussion on these 
issues. 

In comparative religious studies 
many differences are well documented. 
Sects primarily seek‘to be righteous in the 
eyes of a personal God, meditation 
groups seek enlightenment, or nirvana, 
which is a dissolving of all personal 
boundaries in Unity Consciousness, 

Sects value morality, meditation 
groups value awareness. Sects seek to 
carry out the historical mission of a 
commandment-giving God. 


Q: Who is Moon? 


By Patrick Hickey 
Director, Unification Church 
in Vermont 


“The way I became involved was 
bizarre... I couldn’t think rationally... I 
did most of the talking which was a good 
clue that something must have been 
‘wrong. I first noticed the meal, only one 
chicken wing per person.” 

A disgruntled student’s comments on 
dorm food? No. Reflections of a bad acid 
trip? Again, no. Another National Enqui- 
rer type account of a cult experience? 
‘Yes. (The Vermont Cynic 4/21, “Crisis 
Cults: A Perilous Pursuit”) Yes, another 
in a long line of the predictable horror 
story type that get served up as regularly 
as bad dorm food. 

But how the new religions do make a 
sexy story. They always have: “Do not 
think I have come to bring peace on 
earth;I have come not to bring peace, but 
a sword. For I have come to set a man 
against his father, and a daughter against 
her mother, and a daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law, and a man’s foes will 
be those of his own household. He who 
loves father or mother more than me is 
not worthy of me, and he who does not 
take his cross and follow me is not 
worthy of me.” 

The words of Jim Jones as he leads 
his suicide cult to their perilous deaths? 
Wrong. The words of a “‘drunkard and a 
glutton; blasphemer of his day?”’ Yes. He 
was a man from a poor country but with 
aspirations for the world. He was despised 
by the Romans (the Americans of his 
day), and his words and deeds were used 
to condemn and crucify him. He was 


Jesus of Nazareth, and he was made 
guilty by the associations they made 
about him. 

Then who were these critics who 
labeled one a criminal whom today so 
many label a saint? Were they the unlet- 
tered, the unwise? Among them in their 
way, were the professors of religion who 
like our own professor Pastner (UVM 
religion dept.) sat up in their ivory 
towers waiting to disperse of their wis- 
dom like droppings from on high. As 
professor Pastner warns: Beware of any 
one who “uses heavy eye contact, some- 
one who is quite touchy-feely, anyone 
with a hyper tone of voice, anyone 
wearing a business suit in a parking lot, 
and especially anyone who approaches 
you and doesn’t say the customary ‘What 
do you do?’” Well surely if someone is 
looking for simple answers to difficult 
questions, professor Pastner may win 


hands down in the Pick Your Prof match. . 
Midterms and finals would be remarkable - 


from such a scholarly man. 

Author and Harvard Divinity School 
professor Harvey Cox recently said about 
myths sanctioning religious persecution, 
“Within the cluster of myths about the 
heretics, there are several components. I 
call them the subversive myth, the orgy 
myth, the dissimulation myth, the evil 
eye myth (Pastner got.that one right), 
and the benevolent inquisitor myth 
(referring I guess to professor Pastner’s 
theory on nice-person approach).”’ 

Cox goes on to say that mainline 
religious institutions that accommodate 
themselves so completely to society’s 
spirit of ‘money, profit, and comfort” 
should instead of criticizing new religions 


Meditation 


‘conspiracies, 


transcends history, time, pacts, missions, 
gods. They are basically interested in the 
a-historical Self that is one with Ultimate 


Reality. 
Sects value success in numbers 
because this is necessary for God’s 


triumph in history and the coming of his 
holy order. Because of their dualistic 
ideology, sects also tend to see opposing 
forces as anti-God and, hence, satan- 
influenced. In varying degrees, sects 
regard defectors as satan-influenced and 
even punish adherents who feel immoral 
urges as satan-influenced. Meditation 
groups, by contrast, are less concerned 
with gaining numbers, people are free to 
leave the group, and the reason given will 
probably be that they are ‘“‘not ready” or 
that their karma is not ripe yet for regular 
meditational practice. I know of no overt 
punishment in the Asian meditation 
groups I have seen, and the authority of 
gurus is usually exercised to create 
devices to make trouble for the lower 
mind, and to awaken intrinsic awareness 
so that the student gets free even of the 
guru. 

I could list a dozen more differences 
between sects and meditation groups in 
terms of demographic profiles, family 
patterns, breaking with society and so on. 
But I think the point has been made: two 
incompatible things are often lumped 
together in the media by blurring glaring 
differences that even modestly diligent 
journalism should uncover — not to 
mention academic scholarship. 

Of course, both types of groups can 
lead persons out of standard life-channels. 


“assert a clear alternative to the standard 
way of life.” Some can live with new 
messiahs and some cannot. History 
provides a tragic witness to those society 
could ‘live’ without. 

Why all of the trouble? Because the 
Christs, the Gandhis, and the Kings were 
troubling to the order and predictability 
we crave. To quote a Dr. Richard Ruben- 
stein, “There is in the West a certain 
duality of consciousness that can give 


as long as they are separated from us by 
long stretches of time. When however, we 
are confronted with persons of intense 
and authentic religious inspiration in the 
present we tend to use our psychological 
and ethical categories to negate their 
inspiration altogether.” 

The special interest of the media is to 
sell newspapers and to attract viewers. 
The “cult-story’” has all the drama 
needed: religion, money, sex, family, 
exotic races, strange cultures, supposed 
white-hatted _ vigilantes 
(deprogrammers), and resonances with 
America’s Asian wars. The press plays the 
“cult-story’’ for all the papers it can sell. 

According to Dr. Herbert Richard- 
son’s commentary in “‘New Religions and 
Mental Health,’’ “The press today like the 
press in earlier generations fans the 
popular passions, It fans the passions not 
merely by reporting what is going on, but 
by creating the sense that something is 
going on. The press creates pseudo-events 
and invents pseudo-threats and dangers to 
‘your child’ in order to sell newspapers.” 

After all, wasn’t it eye-catching to 
see Rev. Moon’s benign face overlooking 
the “‘perilous pursuits of one Pete (not his 
real name)?”? Why in the Vermont Cynic 
and not in the National Enquirer? 
According to an inside source, editor 


* honor to religiously-inspired figures only __, 


- And this worries and hurts some par 


They feel rejected, embarrassed, invalid ; 
ted when their sons and daughters choos | 
offbeat religious or spiritual groups. This 
is understandable, but I submit that 

the best way to help these parents is with’ 
detailed information, the opportunity to 
visit these groups freely, and with Open, 

free exchange at all times and in aj] 

quarters. 

Incidentally, as one who has taken 
the est training, I should point out that 
est cannot be an _ ideological prison 
because the training seeks to help one 
observe what is the case with all believing, 
all knowing, feeling, doing, etc., and no 
one is to believe the trainer or what he 
says. This would be quite beside the point 
in est’s learning how to observe what is so 
in a given moment-and learning how to 
allow it to be without judgment. And I 
think it is fair to say that you know if 
you are being invited to an est seminar 
and that you are talking to an est person. 
Sometimes, probably, you know it a bit 
too much! 

So that I may not be accused of 
concealing my value-interests in writing 
this article; let me say that I am a mem- 
ber of an Asian meditation group — the 
Rajneesh order of Neo-Sannyansins — and 
I find meditation valuable for my life to 
the extent that I am able to enter into it. 
Consequently, I would not like to see 
other people perhaps shunted away from 
something they have a right to explore as 
free persons by some imprecise informa- 
tion they have come across, or misleading 
impressions that may have been uninten- 
tionally left by your article. 


Justine Kaplan (her real name), it was 
because some students were upset about 
the Unification Church’s presence in 
Burlington. Then out goes the features 
editor and back comes the best example 
of lopsided yellow journalism I have seen 
in a long time. Yellow, not because it was 
totally slanted, or was against an oriental; 
yellow because it lacked the moral 
courage to deal with a very complex 
issue... = © f 
.~-Then what to do, with, Rey..Moon?_ 
And. what is Rev. Moon to do with all the = 


bad press and vindictiveness that have ~ 
met him every step of the way in Amer- | 


ica? " a 
To quote him, “Years ago when I . 
came to America for the first time and 3 


stood on majestic Fifth Avenue, I literally 
burst into tears. I reflected on the first - 
wearied handful of pilgrims who stood on 
the shores of the Atlantic and dedicated ~ 
this land to God. I wept when I saw what ~ 
had become of that tradition. Today in 
America, I stand before you accused by 
this nation. I gave my all to this nation. I 
took nothing from this country. I mis- 
used not one penny. In the tradition of 
Jesus, I taught to live for the sake of 
others.”’ 

‘If that is a crime, I welcome the 
verdict. That was the same burden that 
Jesus Christ had to bear. He loved the 
people of Israel. He loved the world. And 
He loved God with all his heart, for which 
He was condemned and for which he was 
nailed to the cross for. If loving America 
is a crime, then I willingly take up my 
cross.’’ (Foley Square, N.Y.) 

Who is Rev. Moon? I challenge you 


to make up your own mind. If you have ~ 


any questions you can call me at 
658-9148 or visit 489 St. Paul St. any 
evening at 6:30. 


A: Not Gandhi 


By Steve Pastner 
Assoc. Professor of Anthropology 


Were I in a charitable mood, I would 
simply dismiss Moonie Patrick Hickey’s 
commentary on the Cynic cult article as 
the product of a somewhat fevered 
emotional state, and suggest he lie down 
with a glass of warm milk until such 
feelings pass. 

I have, however, never made any 
particular secret of the fact that I do 
harbor a fair measure of contempt for 
absolutists of any stripe who regard it as 


their sacred duty to bring “‘unbelievers”, 


into their particular fold, 

Thus, I don’t feel any charity 
towards the assorted Ayatollahs, Jerry 
Falwells, and moons of the world, And 
even Hickey cannot deny that Sun Myung 
Moon is an openly professed absolutist 
whose charity towards those with oppos- 
ing beliefs, should he obtain the power he 
obviously craves, is amply hinted at in his 
follower Hickey’s diatribe. 

To compare Moon with Gandhi as 
Hickey does is preposterous. I am not 
aware, for example, that Gandhi amassed 


a fortune in business holdings — ranging 
from pizza parlors to tuna fleets — from 
the labors of poor bewildered kids on 
whose credulity he preyed. 

There is no pathos or poignancy in 
Moon’s career. Instead, there is consider- 
able evidence of wheeling, dealing and 


complicity with the rich and the power- 


ful, all of which require far more in the 
way of rebuttal than Hickey at least was 
able to provide when he was invited to 
attend my class on social movements. 
(One of the few public platforms he has 
received in Burlington, by the way). Ah. 
how such ingratitude smarts! 

On one score, however, Hickey is 
correct. The comments on cults attri- 
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buted to me in the Cynic were less than 
satisfactory. There are misquotes (eg. it is 
love bombing, not balming, which sounds 
more like a remedy for a sore udder; and 
even I don’t know what “surrounding 
personality”’ means.) 

In general, my remarks are character- 
ized by the superficiality inevitable in 
hurried telephone interviews, when writ- 
ers have deadlines and professors have 
classes to meet. But Pat can rest easy: in 
the latest issue of Pick Your Prof 1 am 
most definitely not noted for my lack of 
academic rigor and I can assure him that 
ample documentation is provided when 
movements such as his are discussed in 
my classes, 
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No More 


Gravy 
on Fries 


By Alex Stimpson 
Many structures outlive the 
businesses that operate within 
their walls. On a given day, what 


‘was once a gun shop is suddenly 


a travel agency. Change, like 
this, happens so much in the 
growing city of Burlington. The 
old fire house on Church street, 
for example, is an office build- 
ing. The old boiler house on Pine 
street is a bookstore. The old 
mattress company on Battery 
street is the Ice House restau- 
rant. The old drug company 
on College street is Bennington 
Potters North. 

The old establishments, 
lacking in the kinda-new-kinda- 
now ingenuity of today’s Bur- 
lington, exist only on microfilm 
in the Free Press archives. Those 
who have replaced them offer us 
a revitalizing “you may have 
liked our mattresses but you'll 
love our swordfish” approach 
that is working. The result has 
meant urban renewal hysteria. 
The Church Street Marketplace 
is the most visible bambino of it. 

It’s easy to appreciate all 
.this revitalization because I 
don’t think many of us still give 
the old boiler house much 
thought. I’m sure some do, but 


often lose the memory while 


shopping in the Burlington 
Square Mall on a rainy day. 

I used to whole-heartedly 
welcome change in Burlington. 
But things are much different 
now... or things are much 
different since Sunday. Sunday, 
Nector’s closed down. I think it 
was the gravy that first got me 
hooked. Gravy on the beef. 
Gravy on the fries. Gravy on the 


even ethical categories 
significance of or negate 


but as scholars trained in 


Professor of 
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Messiah? 


Western rationalism, the best we could ac- 
complish was to become interpreters of other 
men’s inspiration. We could never become what 
Rev. Moon is, a man of genuine inspiration 
‘capable of infusing others with his inspiration. 
Instead of retreating within the history and tradi- 
tion of his own culture in the face of the 
technological revolution, he has sought to utilize 
the histories, traditions and experiences of all 
people both Eastern and Western, to foster a 
new vision of the spiritual unity of mankind.” 


Florida State University 


peas. A quart of gravy smother- 
ed everything. On top of the 
gravy, I often put ketchup. I 
couldn’t really see the beef or 
turkey underneath, but I knew it 
was there. The weight of the 
meat made the plastic tray sag 
and wobble, while I carried it to 
the closest table. I used to start 
with two chocolate milks and 
later add maybe a Coke or a 


beer. A lot of liquid was needed ° 


to keep the gravy from closing 
off my wind-pipe. 

Nector was a man of few 
words. His dark features, mus- 
tache, and Greek accent were 
only noticeable when he looked 
away from the grill, (through ten 
pounds of potatoes on my 
plate), and asked if I wanted 
gravy on my fries. Even if I 
didn’t want gravy, I felt com- 
pelled to do so because all the 
regulars had it that way. And the 
regulars of Nector’s seemed to 
be more possessed than Moonies. 
Many I talked to ate there over 
sixty times a year. They were 
programmed to have gravy on 
their fries. Their only concern 
was which kind of gravy to have: 
beef or mushroom. 

Nector’s brand of cuisine is 


becoming rare in the Queen 
City. Its no frills, made-in- 
Detroit style was the perfect 


antithesis to those casually chic 
dining establishments popping 
up all over town. I mean where 
is One going to get hot turkey 
and fries? Not at La Bottega. 
Nector’s customers wanted hot 
beef with gravy, not poached 


salmon with truffles. 

There’s something appealing 
about seeing the same familiar 
face behind the chrome and 
plastic counter... a familiar face 
that reads “hot beef, fries, and 
peas,” in your eyes, before you 
can utter a word of your order... 
a familiar face which knows all 
the answers but politely asks one 


- question: 


—Gravy on your fries? 
—Of course. How’s 
mushroom gravy today? 


the 


“Moreover, the Unification Church is a new 
religion, something that can both surprise and 
disturb most Western-trained scholars and scien- 
tists. There is in the West a certain duality of con- 
sciousness that can give honor to religiously- 
inspired figures only as long 
separated from us by long stretches of time. 
When, however, we are confronted with persons 
of intense and authentic religious inspiration in 
the present, we tend to use psychological ‘and 
to 


they are safely 


reduce the 
their inspiration 


altogether. We are fearful when confronted with 
anyone who would disturb the order we crave. 
Nevertheless, our rage for order is destined to 
prove illusory if we do not take seriously and 
heed the inspired religious leaders of our time. It 
is in this perspective that | see the Reverend 
Moon as a religious leader of preeminent | 
significance. | must confess that many in my 
generation aspired to be the kind of religious 
_leaders that technological civilization required, 


the methods of 


Richard L. Rubenstein 
Robert O. Lawton, 


Religion, 
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By Andrea Davis 

March 18,° Weston, Ver- 
mont. Imagine yourself in a hot 
and crowded auditorium with 
500 other people when the 
maximum capacity is only 250. 
This is the comparison Ernesto 
Rivas Gallant, Ambassador to 
the U.S. from El Salvador, used 
to describe the fervid situation 
in E] Salvador. 

According to Gallant the 
people are as happy as they have 
ever been. In the 1982 elections 
83 percent of the people voted. 
What an impressive percentage 
One says, compared to the U.S, 
electoral figure. We are lucky to 
get 50 percent. Gallant neglected 
to mention El Salvador is 
currently under a state of siege 
and that every citizen must carry 
an ID card with the appropriate 
stamp. The stamp can only be 
obtained by casting a vote for 
the one party which may run in 
their “‘democratic”? race. With- 
out these two credentials one 
risks imprisonment and torture 
or death. The 17 percent that 
did not vote were mostly active 
members of the people’s army 
(guerillas). 

Sr. Rivas Gallant explained 
E] Salvador’s need for economic 
aid from the U.S. by ‘the fact 
that their “whole crop of coffee 
was used to pay for one year 
supply of oil.” El Salvador sells 
all of their cash crops and 
cannot even feed its people. This 
is disproving the idea that 
capitalism could ever work in a 
country of such great poverty. 

As a native Vermonter 
pointed out, our national deficit 
is growing rapidly, why must we 
support another country when 
we cannot support our own. The 
obvious answer given by the 
Reagan administration is the 
“Soviet threat,’ which seems to 
be the scapegoat for a lot of our 
government’s actions. According 
to Reagan, communism is next 
door in Nicaragua. Reagan, along 
with President Garcia, feels it. is 
the United States’ duty to stop 


Who is Rev. Moon? 


Patrick Hickey 


Director Unification Church 
of Vermont 


know. 


| know because | know him. 
And for the last ten years | have seen 
him the victim of fear and persecution. 
For someone to stand up in the world for 
love, in a world that knows not love- 


Maybe it’s to be 


expected? 
Maybe it’s not? 


Find out yourself/Make 
up your own mind. 


for more info. call 658-9148 


Central 


ae 
Oy. 


the. world communism move- 
ment. 

After hearing Sr. 
speak, there seemed to be no 


Gallant 
question that the democratic 
institution in El Salvador is 
successful in giving the peo- 
ple what the people want. In his 
own words, Gallant refers to the 
new democracy as “beautiful,” 
and “if the countrymen and 
women had the chance to vote 
they would choose democracy.” 

A man who shed a lot of 
light on the subject was Sr. 
Arnoldo Ramos, a member of 
the FDR who spoke to a crowd 
on April 16 at City Hall in 
Burlington. The Democratic 
Revolutionary Front (FDR) of 
El Salvador is at constant 
struggle against the present 
government of Garcia and the 
U.S. monetary power. Sr. Ramos 
presented the challenge of put- 


Brainwasher? 
Charlaton? 


Prophet? 


salael a ' 


ting an end to the military aid 
going to El Salvador, to the: 
crowd. He called it a “no win” 
situation for the U.S, in Central 
America, 

The government of El Sal- 
vador has no political program 
only military programs advised 
by U.S. intelligence. This situa- 
tion is hauntingly similar to the 
government of Vietnam. The 
government of El Salvador 
believes there are four ways to 
win this war: increasing the 
army, increasing mobility, killing 
civilians in hopes of the guer- 
rillas surrendering, and the last is 
to increase fire power. The latter 
is only possible with the help 
of our government. 

The army is drafting 14 and 
15 year olds. 50 percent desert 
before they are sworn in and 25 
percent desert after they are 
sworn in. The U.S. has basically 
extended her boarders for our 
national security, so the present 
administration claims. As Sr. 
Ramos put it, E] Salvadot has no 
“allies or friends, only inter- 
ests.” These interests are what 
causes us to support a war in 
another country. 

Some facts about the 1982 
election in El Salvador, were 
brought out by Sr. Ramos. Sen. 
Stone was sent by the adminis- 
tration to convince the El 
Garcia’s government to have the 


elections early. An American 
company handled the _ public 
relations for the _ election. 


400,000 cards with a picture of 
a guerrilla torturing a cow were 
dropped from a_ helicopter 
before the election. 

On April 21, five days after 
Sr. Ramos spoke, the First 
Secretary to the Republic. of 
Nicaragua spoke on UVM cam- 
pus. Francisco Campbell drew 
about 25 people to Old Mill. His 
discussion was extremely impor- 
tant, because Nicaragua is the 
main reason we are supporting 
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Heretic? 


Lecture, Film, 
Questions 
& Answers 


Howard Johnsons 
Williston Rd. 
Friday April 29th 
7:00 pm 


conference room. 


Getyour career off toa flying start while you're still in college, 


This is a great opportunity for men who _ school and civilian flying lessons during sophomores train in two six-week sum- 
want to be leaders and have the drive to your senior year. And in PLC law we can mer sessions and juniors have one 
earn the respect and self-confidence of guarantee summer employment in the — ten-week session. 
a Marine Corps Officer. legal field while you're gaining your If you're entering college or are already 
You can get started on a great career advanced degree in law. on your way to a degree, check out the # 
with us while you're still in college and There are no interruptions of classes, _ Marine Corps Platoon Leaders Class. 
earn up to $100 a month in the Marine —_no on-campus drills or uniforms during Make an appointment with your Marine* 
Corps Platoon Leaders Class (PLC). In the school year. Initial training can be Corps Officer Selection Officer through 
PLC aviation we can guarantee flight done in one of two ways. Freshmen and your college placement center, 
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By Stephen Kelly 
Destroying two rooms. ard 


causing extensive smoke damage, 


a fire in Jeanne Mance Hall at 
5:39 Sunday morning forced 
more than thirty students to 
relocate for the remainder of the 
school year. Rising from the 
fourth to the fifth floors, the 
fire started in room 417, spread 
to adjacent room 419, and then 
climbed to fifth floor rooms 517 
and 519. 

“It was so fast,” said fourth 
floor resident Diane Hadaya. 
“When I got to the room there 
was smoke just pouring out. You 
couldn’t see down the hall. All 
you could see was legs.” 

“You should have seen the 
flames jutting out. It (the fire) 
was huge,” said student Kathy 


Leonard. 

The cause of the fire 
remains unknown, and a joint 
Burlington Fire Department- 


Vermont State Police investiga- 
tion continues. Police and fire 


officials did confirm that the 
room was yacant when the alarm 
was tripped. Two false. alarms 
preceded the genuine warning. 
The first alarm sounded when a 
smoke detector was ripped from 
a bathroom wall. 

“It was a crazy night,” said 
Corrinne Hauger, another fourth 
floor resident. “I was up several 
times. Someone on the floor had 
just gotten married.” When 
asked how people responded to 
the third alarm, Hauger said, “A 
lot of people didn’t get out of 
there. But people ran back, got 
their friends, and everything was 
all right. We’re just glad that 
nobody was hurt.” 

The entire fourth floor and 
three rooms on the fifth floor 
were ruined by the blaze. All 


students living on the fourth 
floor and in fifth floor rooms 
515,-517, and 519 have been 


housed in available dorm rooms 
across campus. 
“We're about as good off as 


said Dean. of 


we could be,” 
Students Keith Miser. The Uni- 


versity holds .a. 50,000-dollar 
liability insurance policy on the 
damage to the building. Personal 
damage will be covered under 
family homeowner’s insurance, 
said Miser. 

Although the investigation 
has reached no conclusions; a 
serious discrepancy has develop- 
ed between student testimony 
and UVM security evidence, The 
first person to the fire, Jeanne 


Mance Hall — president © Brett 
Meyers, said when she got to 
room 517 the nearest fire 


extinguisher. was missing. She 
added that in her judgment the 
fire could have been put out at 
the time. Her testimony is 
supported by two other students 
arriving just after her. 

‘J reached for it and it 
wasn’t there,”’ said resident John 
Taylor. ‘When I checked I 
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(Clockwise from left) Room 417 where fire started; melted 


skiboots; destroyed stereo in room directly above 417. Photos 
by John Decker. 


Jewett Review Defended 


By Randy Rzewnicki 

Though the results and 
procedure of the recent review 
of Arts and Sciences Dean John 
G. Jewett have been publicly 
questioned by 32 “concerned” 
faculty, the University adminis- 
tration stands by that review 
and the review process in gener- 
al. Jewett and UVM President 
Lattie Coor thought the fact 
that 112 members of the Arts 
and Sciences faculty commented 
on the deanship was “remark- 
able and encouraging.” There is 
some difference of opinion 
among the administration on the 
importance of the 27 percent 
that do not support the Dean, 

“The procedure should have 
inspired confidence in the sys- 


tem,” said Coor last week. ““This 
was the acting out of a proce- 
dure drawn up by the Faculty 
Senate. The quality of the panel 
and the process matches the 
quality of the rules and affirms 
the value of the process.” 

Many guidelines for the 
review procedure are left open 
for administrative interpretation. 
The “rules” call for the Vice- 
President to appoint an “‘appro- 
priate’ committee and that the 
findings of the review be shared 
in an “‘appropriate’’ manner. 
Committee members reported 
that they spent a good deal of 
time establishing the criteria 
they would use in the evaluation 
process, 

Some faculty members were 
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disconcerted with the procedure 
that exempted the Dean from 
“the careful scrutiny and evalua- 
tion” that is required of the 
faculty in their reviews. 

The review procedure for 
tenure ‘appointments calls for 
outside review of a professor’s 
publications. No external com- 
ment was required in the review 
of the Dean. 

Of further concern to the 
faculty was the method by 
which their comments were 
solicited. It is not specified in 
the review guidelines the type or 
number of comments that would 
be appropriate. 

“The committee 
not to accept anonymous data,’ 
committee member 


decided 


, 


said review 


Leonard S. Bull, of the animal 
science department, “because 
that would have given credence 
to those who thought the 
committee wasn’t going to keep 
the information confidential.” 

The memo from the ‘‘con- 
cerned faculty’’. suggested that 
an anonymous’ questionnaire 
would have been the most 
effective way of eliciting honest 
response. They noted many 
faculty members didn’t respond 
“because of personal apprehen- 
sions.” 


‘ 


“The committee saw all 
those who asked to be seen,” 
said Coor, “The committee, 


quite aggressively, sought faculty 
responses. Nothing | saw shows 
that the committee didn’t 


receive the full array of views” 
about the Dean. 

“I view the support of 73 
percent of the faculty as a 
heartening thing,’ said Jewett, 
“I’m very pleased with a, very 
large portion of the faculty 
that continues to support.the 
deanship.”> Asked if he would 
make some attempt to “bring 
back to the fold” the 27 percent 
that do not support him, Jewett 
said, “I do everything I can to 
see to it that members of the 
faculty understand what I’m 
doing,” 

Jewett said he didn’t find it 
difficult to deal with the fact 
that 27 percent of the faculty 
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“westernization,” 


Former First Lady to Receive Honorary Degree 


Sadat Reforms Egypt 


By Nicola Kremer 

In a Moslem family, a man 
may divorce his wife by simply 
abandoning her or ignoring her 
presence. The woman may 
divorce the man only if he is 
impotent, An Islamic man may 
have four wives, marrying one 
without the consent of the 
others, and a woman who 
commits adultery may be stoned 
to death. 

These are laws of Islam, one 
of the oldest religions in the 
world and one which still has 
500 million adherents. Accord- 
ing to Islam, there is no division 
between religious and secular 
life. (For a Moslem, life is 
submission to the fundamental 
guidelines set forth in the Koran 
by Mohammed, the great Islamic 
prophet.) And~ for many cen- 
turies, Islamic civilization flour- 
ished. However, the advent of 
Western colonialism in the Mid- 
dle East began to dissolve the 
strength of Islam, Today, this 
decline is apparent in Egypt 
where values of the West prevail. 

In the process of this 
Egyptian 
women have become the victims 
of oppression. Western values 
have disrupted Islam sufficiently 
so that the traditional laws 
regarding women no longer work 
in context with today’s world. 
Sir Mohammed Iqbal, a Moslem 
philosopher, wrote, “I, too, am 
most sorrowful at the oppression 
of women, but the problem is 
intricate, no solution do I find 
possible.” 

Jihan Sadat has found not 
only one solution but many for 
the oppressed women of Egypt., 
Though she has liberated the 
upper classes of her society more 
than the majority of the female 
population, her work has had 
astounding repercussions both in 
Egypt and on an international 
level, Jihan Sadat has, in effect, 


Dr. iadinday Novikoff. 
Novikoff 
Returns 
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degree in a letter from the 
University. “I had not one 
moment’s doubt. I think it’s 
great, and I have had the most 
cordial relations possible with 


President Coor.” As far as an 
apology is concerned, Novikoff 


says, “I'll leave that interpreta- 
tion to someone else.” 

The furor of the Novikoff 
case began.in the spring of 1953, 
when the UVM professor was 
summoned to Washington to 


created a revolution in Egypt; 
she has brought about feminism, 

In an interview with The 
Christian Science Monitor, 
Amina al-Said, one of Egypt’s 
leading women journalists, sta- 
ted, “For more than 25 years, 
we women of Egypt have been 
working in an aimless vacuum. 
We’ve had our own leaders in our 
own fields, but we’ve badly 
needed someone to pull us 
together, to inspire us to work 
for our common good. At last 
we've found such a person in 
Jihan Sadat. It’s been a long 
wait, but she’s been well worth 
waiting for.” 

Whereas traditional custom 
had it that women work in rural 
occupations, now there are, as 
Jihan Sadat has herself remark- 
ed, “Ministers, Vice-Ministers, 
Under-Secretaries, Ambassadors, 


In the process of 
westernization 
women have 
become the victims 
of oppression. 


University Deans and Heads of 
Research Centers.”” Women 
occupy positions in the fields of 
engineering, banking, nursing, 
medicine and many other pro- 
fessions. 

Following numerous legal 
reforms in 1979, a husband may 
now be sued by his first wife if 
she disapproves of his second 
wife, and, in fact, only four 
percent of the population con- 
tinue to practice polygamy. 
Divorce is still relatively easy for 
a husband; he can break off 
relations with his wife at his own 
convenience without having to 
respect any form of legal action. 


testify in front of a subcommit- 
tee headed by Senator William 
E. Jenner, R—Ind. When asked 
which of his former colleagues 
were Communists, Novikoff 
chose to take the Fifth Amend- 
ment. The doctor said he would 
not have done so “if they had 
been willing to let me speak 
about myself, and nobody else.” 

When Novikoff returned to 
Burlington, a joint committee of 
three faculty. and three trustees 
was established to review the 
Novikoff case. On June 12, 1953 
this committee decided that 
‘Dr. Novikoff is not now a 
communist; that he has done no 
communist teaching at UVM, 


However, he is_ obliged to 
express his intentions to his 
wife so that she understands the 
condition she is about to face. In 
the past, a husband did not have 
to explain to his wife his inten- 
tion of rejecting her. Unaware of 
this situation, she produced 
more children; these children 
were considered illegitimate by 
the father who declined to 
support them, 

There used to be 360 seats 
in the Egyptian parliament. Now 
there are an additional thirty 
seats reserved for women. There 
are twenty-six local People’s 
Councils in Egypt of which one 
fifth of all members must be 
women. Such councils are simi- 
lar to American city councils. 

Today, when a woman has a 
baby, she may leave her work 
for three months and still receive 
a complete salary. She is’ per- 
mitted to acquire this treatment 
three times over if she so wishes 
and if she decides to stop work 
for two years to bring up her 
child; though she does -not 
receive any pay, she is able to 
retain her social security rights 
for the continuation of her 
career. Another law ensures a 
widow’s access to her late 
husband’s pension no matter 
when the marriage occurred. If a 
widow is employed, she can 
combine her own pension to 


-that of her husband, and the 


daughter or sister can receive a 
pension if divorced or single and 
if father or brother pass away. 
These progressive laws epi- 
tomize Jihan Sadat’s role in the 
Egyptian women’s liberation 
movement. Her patient, unyield- 
ing efforts are finallyy reaping 
well-deserved rewards. “Western 
feminists might consider such 
progress primitive in comparison 
with their own; it is vital to 
remember that Jihan Sadat’s 


struggle has been one aimed at 


an Islamic society in which the 
Koran explicitly preaches for 
male supremacy. Granted, Allah 
assured no preference for one 
sex but rather stipulated that 
one was, by. nature, more 
capable than the other in coping 
with life’s hardships. Neverthe- 
less, in consideration of Islamic 
tradition and, especially, the 
recent Islamic revival as demon- 
strated in Iran, Jihan Sadat’s 
achievements become part of 
history’s most dramatic social 
changes. Of these progressive 
new reforms, Jihan Sadat told 
reporters Susan and Martin 
Tolchin that, “It is incredible, 
really, and I’m very satisfied 


because I fought for many, 
many years for this.” 
Jihan Sadat turned her 


attention to social work in 1967. 
She was born in the province of 


Women are war’s 
natural enemies. 
-Mme. Jehan Sadat 


Beni Suef (121 kms south of 
Cairo), a region typical of 
Egyptian country life. The lack 
of social welfare and the posi- 
tion of women in Beni Suef 
must have left its mark on Jihan 
Sadat for she chose to begin her 
work in this area. Her first 
project was for her own home- 
town: Talla. The women of Talla 
depended solely on their hus- 
bands for a livelihood and Jihan 
Sadat liberated them from this 
dependence. She — established 
Egypt’s first self-help center in 
which women learned to use 
sewing machines -to make 
money. Today the Talla Society 


for Rural Development which is 
based on a cooperative work 
system sells. its products 
throughout Egypt. The funds 
help in the development and 
expansion of the society as well 
as in improving the living stan- 
dards of the region. 

In ~-1972,e23ihan ~ Sadat 
embarked on a project of a 
different nature: the implemen- 
tation of “El Wafa Wal Amal” 
(Gratitude, Faith and Hope). 
This is a rehabilitation complex 
with the best in medical care in 
the desert about five miles from 
Cairo. The center is primarily 
concerned with the welfare of 
the physically handicapped. El 
Wafa Wal Amal constitutes an 
entire village which caters com- 
pletely for the mobility of 
wheelchairs. 

Not only are the physically 
handicapped grateful to Jihan 
Sadat’s generosity and concern, 
but also the Egyptian soldiers of 
the October War of 1973. The 
“Mother of the Fighting Men,” 
as they called her, spent time 
visiting hospitals and nursing the 
wounded. She joined the Red 
Crescent (equivalent to Red 
Cross) in 1967 and like any 
other volunteer devoted her 
efforts to this organization. Her 
wartime contributions helped 
boost the morale of the soldiers. 
In 1981, she came to the United 
States as a co-director of an 
Egyptian-Israeli project to raise 
funds for the rehabilitation of 
soldiers from both sides who had 
fought in the wars between the 
two countries. 

Yet “women,” Jihan Sadat 
has said, “are war’s natural- 
enemies.”’ The “Mother of the 
Fighting Men” believes that 
women cannot flourish to their 
full ‘potentials in a world of 
violence and destruction. The 
total emancipation and success- 
ful participation of women in 


and that he is a sincere man of 
science.’’ Although the commit- 
tee disapproved use of the Fifth 
Amendment and issued a warn- 
ing to others at the University in 
the review, it continued, “...if 
Dr. Novikoff ever were a mem- 
ber of the communist party, and 
we believed he might have been 
while at Brooklyn College, there 
is nothing about his statements 
or actions which would indicate 
he has intended to return to that 
line of thinking, but on the 
contrary, he has renounced 
communism.” The vote was five 
to one to retain him. 

Pressure from the faculty 
and from the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, 
which questioned if the hearing 
had followed University by-laws, 
resulted in a second, open 
hearing on August 29, 1953. At 
this meeting, 22 members of the 
Board of Review voted 14-8 to 
recommend Novikoff’s dismissal. 
The Board of Trustees accepted 
the recommendation, and fired 
Novikoff, with one year’s salary, 
on September 7, 1953. 

“All of us felt this horrible, 
horrible sense of frustration,” 
says Lamden. Paul Moody, at 
that. time chairman of the 
zoology department, and one of 
the three faculty on the initial 
joint committee, remembers: “‘T 
was very disappointed when I 
learned the trustees had ignored 
our recommendation,” —_ Dr, 
Ethan A. Sims, professor of 
medicine, recalls the open hear- 
ing “became kind of a circus,” 
He says, “The situation got out 
of hand in a way. The public 
hearing was into all the news- 
papers before it was responsibly 
handled.”’ Sims had gone with 


political science professor 
George Little and biochemistry 
professor Dr. Van Robertson to 
see then UVM president, Carl 
Borgmann. (Robertson had sub- 
mitted his resignation in protest 
of the closed hearing, but the 
resignation was not accepted.) 
According to Sims, Borgmann 
“indicated to us his hands were 
tied. Politically, he couldn’t do 
anything.’’ Sims says although 
the president was sympathetic to 
the faculty, “che was in a box.”’ 

Novikoff and others invol- 
ved in the case at the time 
maintain then-Governor, Lee 
Emerson, pressured the adminis- 
tration to dismiss the pro- 
fessor. ““The governor certainly 
had some _ influence,” says 
Father Robert Joyce, at the time 
chairman of the sub-committee 
of trustees to investigate the 
Novikoff affair. 


“To my knowledge, I think 


the Governor was not pleased,” 
comments Lamden. “He wanted 
a hearing conducted by the 
Board of Trustees,”’ 


According to Moody, at the_ 


opening hearing, Charles Brown, 
the trustee who had cast the one 
dissenting vote at the initial joint 
committee meeting “got up and 
made a patriotic harangue about 
it — this caused the trustees to 
ignore our decision.” . 

Lamden contests, “it 
largely a force from outside,’ 

Novikoff says although the 
“governor prevailed on the com- 
mittee, there had to be fourteen 
people against me, The governor 
couldn’t be all of them,” 

After leaving UVM, Novi- 
koff spent one year with the 
Waldemar Medical Research 
Foundation, and then became a 


was 


, 


professor of experimental patho- 
logy at the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, where he is 
today. Novikoff says he saw an 
advertisement for the new medi- 
cal school, and wrote to Ein- 
stein. ““He wrote me back and in 
his little handwriting, said he 
was forwarding my letter to the 
proper authorities, but wanted 
to let me know what he thought 
of my upright position. It was a 
plus for me,” says Novikoff. 
“Why?” said he. “Because I 
stood my ground on principle.” 
Novikoff was “delighted” to 
be invited back to UVM for an 
honorary degree, although many 
vivid memories still remain. “I'll 
never forget the day when Louis 
Lisman, the university attorney 
at the time, and President 
Borgmann came to see me in my 
pretty little house on Bilodeau 
Court,” recalls Novikoff. “Borg- 
mann spelled out the conse- 
quences of my actions.” This 


meeting took place before Novi- 


koff went to Washington, and it 
was then when he learned from 
Lisman “if I took the Fifth, not 
only would I be dismissed, but I 
would be dismissed on _ the 
grounds of moral terpitude.”’ 

Novikoff also remembers 
vividly the effect the affair had 
on his personal life, his family, 
He says his two sons were too 
young to read the newspapers, 
and learned of the case “by 
radio... They were bewildered, 
They looked our way and we 
couldn't respond.” After this 
Novikoff says, “Nothing the 
University or the senators could 
do would have the same effect, 
Nothing they could do would 
make me tremble.” 


cont'd. on page 15 
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Former Egyptian First Lady Jehan Sadat. 


society is hindered by war and as 
long as the world engages in 
aggressive conflicts; women are 
faced with a range of obstacles. 
“The principle motive for [the 
promotion of women’s rights] ,” 
Jihan Sadat said in an address to 
the International Women’s Con- 
ference in Mexico City, July 
1975, “Shas been the belief in the 
fact that women’s liberation and 
advancement are - inter-related 
with the progress of society 
itself.” These were reasons Jihan 
Sadat led Egypt’s delegation to 
the commemoration of the U.N. 


sponsored ‘“‘Women’s_ Interna- 
tional Year’ held in Mexico 
City. 


In 1980, she went to the 
United Nations. World Confer- 
ence on the,Decade for Women 
as leader of the Egyptian delega- 
tion. There she expanded on her 
political views when she told the 
audience in Copenhagen that the 
Israeli ‘‘occupation and_ the 
violence it generates has caused 
the utmost distress to Palestinian 
women both individually and 
within their families. Therefore I 


believe this conference should 
issue a resolution demanding 
Israel withdraw from Arab 
lands.” 


The education of Egyptian 
women has been a tremendous 
challenge for Jihan Sadat con- 
sidering the fact that at the turn 
of this century not one woman 
in Egypt attended; a university. 
It was only in 1928, when five 


women gained the support of 
the rector of the then all-male 
Cairo University, that the insti- 
tution opened its doors to 
women. Still that accomplish- 
ment was not met with every- 
one’s approval; King Fuad of 
Egypt reacted by stating: “We 
are a Moslem nation.” He would 
have liked the expulsion of those 
women but there was no evi- 
dence in the Koran he could find 
which explicitly discriminated 
against women’s education. 

“Jihan Sadat served as an 
example for all Egyptian women 
by attending Cairo University in 
1974. Having acquired her 
bachelor and master degrees in 
Arabic literature, she now teach- 
es her specialty at the Univer- 
sity. Her concentration is in the 
pre-Islamic period of Arabic 
Literature. 

The results of Jihan Sadat’s 
work in the field of education 
are extraordinary and reflect a 
strong wave of support from all 
sectors of society in Egypt. In 
her address to the Washington 
Institute of Foreign Affairs in 
April 1980, Jihan Sadat revealed 
that there has been “a propor- 
tional increase of female enroll- 
ment by 223 percent in primary, 
682 percent in preparatory, and 
1,140 percent in secondary 
schools.’’ when the figures be- 
tween the academic years 
1953-4 and 1978-9 are com- 
pared. She added: “How do you 
like that as an _ educational 

cont'd. on page 12 
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SERVED DAILY 4 PM TIL CLOSING. 


Choice of spaghetti, mostacciolli or shells with meat 
sauce and meatballs, tossed salad. Also includes 
a large square of the Tower's own chocolate 
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HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


THE COMPLETE CLOTHING 
CARE CENTER 


Full Service Dry Cleaning 


Featuring 


FREE SOAP! 


©Professional Tailoring and Alterations § °Game Room 
©Professional Stain Removal eCarpeted Lounges 
¢Valet Service Refreshments 


Sunbright Laundries 


Open 7 a.m.to 11 p.m. 
Now Serving Both Sides of the Lake 


The Market Place, Winooski 
| (Next to the IGA) 


158 Margaret St., Plattsburgh 
(Across from the Grand Union) 
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“Cina Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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“Snap 
out of 
smoking?’ 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


ESET 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 


864-7759 


THE WORLD IS YOUR CAMPUS 
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AROUND THE WORLD FALL 1983 
(SEPT.14 - DEC.23) FROM SEATTLE — 
JAPAN, KOREA, TAIWAN, HONG KONG, 
INDONESIA, SRI LANKA, INDIA, ISRAEL 
OR TURKEY, EGYPT, GREECE, SPAIN, 
RETURNING TO FT. LAUDERDALE. 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh Semester at Sea offers students a superior fall semester 
academic program and supporting field experiences. 


More than 6O university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis Faculty from Universify of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available 


Participation is open to qualified students from all a 
mits students without regard to color, race, of cre 
registered in Liberia and built in America 


(800) 854-0195 (in California call (714) 771-6590). 
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FINANCIAL AID IS AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED STUDENTS 


ccredited colleges and universities. Semester at Sea ad- 
ed. The SS. Universe is fully alr conditioned, 18,00 tons, 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free 


Sadat. cont’d. from page 11 
explosion!” At the university 
level, there has been a propor- 
tionate increase by 5,943 per- 
cent when the academic years 
1951-2 and 1978-9 are com- 
pared. 

This boom in education is 
finally allowing women in Egypt 
to prove themselves not only as 
mothers, but as active partici- 
pants in an‘ever-growing world 
of business, industry and techno- 
logy. 

The problem of overpopu- 
lation in Egypt is the greatest 
challenge of today for Jihan 
Sadat. The population of forty 
million in which poverty and 
disease are abundant, is the 
fastest growing in the world. In 
this overpopulated country 
where the arable land constitutes 
only 3 percent (this is land along 
the Nile), birth control is the 
best solution. Jihan Sadat has 
made this her most important 
objective for the next quarter- 
century. In an interview with the 
Christian Science Monitor she 
told reporter John K. Cooley: 
““A million or more babies are 
born each year in Egypt, but we 
haven’t found the means yet to 
assure them or their parents a 
good life. We must give priority 
to intelligent limitation of fami- 
lies.” Thus,  family-planning 
schemes take up a lot of her 
time. 

According to Jihan Sadat 
who has always believed in the 
practice, Islamic law does not 
condemn birth control. Though 
many Moslems consider birth 
control illegal, Jihan Sadat says 


that “many women use the — 
religion as an excuse to avoid «=~ 
planning their family, but if they 


read their Koran carefully, they 
will find it contains no objec- 
tion” (Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Dec. 1974). 

Her views pertaining to 
family planning have been met 
with strong opposition from 
conservative Egyptian men who 
are extremely reluctant to sacri- 
fice their traditional supremacy 
in such. matters. Family planning 
restricts the husband’s influence 
in the family. These men do not 
want to lose their privileges and 
feel a threat from women who 


are able to exert pressure. Jihan 
Sadat is not very perturbed by 
such criticism. She realizes that 
changing the social fabric might 
entail a slow process, but it will 
eventually happen. 

However, Jihan Sadat is not, 
in the words of reporter Cooley, 
‘fan advocate of stridently mili- 
tant feminism.” She regards the 
activities of such women as 
dangerous threats to basic male- 
female relations. Indeed, Jihan 
Sadat still believes in the tradi- 
tional role of the man as the 
stronghold in the family. 
Though a contradiction to some 
feminists, this belief of Jihan 
Sadat only stresses her definition 
of feminism. 

Addressing the Washington 
Institute of Foreign Affairs, 
“Our hope is not to impose a 
domination of women in 
society, but a genuine absorp- 
tion of them into the total 
framework of the population of 


our country.” 2 


Effect Progressive Change 


The Burlington 
City Pulse 


The City Pulse is a new progressive newspaper 


beginning publication in Burlington. 


We need your help. 


Freelance positions: We are looking for someone with abilities to 


review historic sites in the greater Burlington area. 


For more information call Alyson McCann at 658-2156 
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The Centrex system above will be replaced this summer. | 


Communications Updated 
University to Replace Phones 


By Pam Scanion 

In the coming year, faculty 
and students will see a new 
communications system on cam- 
pus. For administration this 
means new phones with modern 

_ capabilities. For students this 
may Or may not mean a phone 
and possible computer hookup 
in every dorm room. 

The University is currently 
reviewing bids and proposals by 
nine different firms for the new 
system whose expected installa- 
tion should begin in the Fall. 
According ‘to Art Bratigam, 

Communications Manager for 
UVM, each of the firms was 
asked to give proposals on five 
separate systems. The first will 
be a replacement of the present 
Centrex system at UVM, and the 
second will include the replace- 
ment of the Medical Center’s 
system as well. The next two 
will include the Residence Halls 
with the University or with both 
UVM and the Medical Center. 
The last will merely replace the 

Medical Center’s system only. 

A new system has been 
needed for a long time, accord- 
ing to three members of the 
Student Evaluation Committee, 
‘one of the six committees 
involved in evaluating the vari- 
ous proposals. According to 
Bratigam, two of these commit- 
tees have student members, 
Three of these members, Craig 
Mabie, Brad Henry, and Dianne 
Hadaya, all stressed that a new 
system is urgently needed. 


The current Centrex system 
on campus is rented from New 
England Telephone, with switch- 
ing facilities in Winooski, This 
involves costly operating and 
repairs for a system which is 
very limited. “New England 
Telephone will not allow the 
system to expand, so as the 
University expands and techno- 
logy expands the need for bigger 
and bigger things, the system 
cannot accommodate it. It’s at 
its limit right now,” said Mabie. 

A new system will be a 


cont'd. from page 9 

believe the door was 4 to § 
inches open. I’m sure I checked, 
I wanted it to be there.” 

“I saw this person (identi- 
fied later as John Taylor) 
ally reaching for the extin- 
her, but it wasn’t there,” 
Diane Hadaya. “I said, ‘Oh 
God, it’s not there’.” 
Ls ty maintains the ex- 
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voice-data system, on which 
both data and voice will run on 
one line, said Mabie. ‘There isa 
potential for but I’m not 
saying there will be — a phone in 
every room and a computer in 
every room,” he said. Hadaya 
also stressed that “‘this is for the 
future.”” Phones and computers 
will not necessarily be provided. 
The three also stressed that with 
minimal additions to the system, 
possibilities are even greater. 
Besides phones and computer 
hookups, these lines could also 
provide video, cable, HBO, and 
possibly, “but not» probably, 
classes in the rooms on video 
disks. 


Mabie, Henry, and Hadaya 
said that the Centrex system is 
ten years old and very expensive 
to operate. “It has outlived its 
feasibility, and the rates will just 
keep skyrocketing,” said Mabie. 
In its first few years in existence, 
Centrex costs rose 10 percent, 
while in the past two years this 
went up to 33 percent and 44 
percent, said Henry and Mabie. 

Costs indeed are the ulti- 
mate factor for which students 
will be concerned. Neither Brati- 
gam or the students were able to 
quote an overall cost of the 
project because the bidding was 
not open to the public. Once a 
firm is chosen, which is expected 
to be in June or August, exact 
figures will be released. How- 
ever, Bratigam did say that a 
commercial cost for the installa- 
tion of one line as of February 
was $1000. This is a good 
estimate of what the cost will be 
at UVM, he said. 

If the system is chosen for 
installation in the Residence 
Halls, Mabie said that room rates 
could increase $70-125, but this 
is “ta very ballpark estimate,” 
said Mabie. And although Brati- 
gam said he did not know where 
the $75-125 figure came from, 
he agreed that it sounded 
reasonable. Bratigam also said 
that the project is on a 10-year 
financial plan, so any increase in 


tinguisher was in its proper place 
and fully pressurized when the 
fire started. UVM _ Security 
Manager Dave Richard ex- 
plained, “After the second 
alarm, the officers responding to 
the call replaced two missing 
extinguishers on the fifth floor 
and made a sweep of the build- 
ing to make sure all the other 
extinguishers were present, | 
believe that was about 3:30.” 
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room rate would be for that 
time. This would include the 
purchase, installation, and opera- 
ting costs for the phones and 
lines in the residence halls. Local 
and on-campus calls would pro- 
bably be included in this, but 
long distance calls would be paid 
by the individual students, said 
Bratigam. However, another op- 
tion would be to install the lines, 
and allow the individual students 
to decide whether or not they 
want a phone in their room. 

All of this is very tentative, 
and the ultimate decision of the 
installation of the system in the 
Residence Halls is up to the 
Board of Trustees. If the dorms 
are omitted, then the students 
should not have any of the cost 
of the system incurred on them 
in the. form of a tuition hike. “‘T 
can’t see why there would be,” 
said Bratigam in reference to a 
raise in tuition. “The same 
money now being used for the 
present system will be used to 
fund the new one. Over a ten 
year period, the savings from the 
present system would pay for 
it,’ he said. 

Another factor involved is 
the amount of disruption that 
the construction will cause on 
campus. All the phone lines are 
underground and will have to be 
dug up and replaced. There will 
be no interruption in the phone 
service itself, for the old lines 
will not be pulled out until the 
new system is in, said Hadaya. 
“A major scheduling job” will 
have to be done, “‘letting every- 
one know when they will be 
affected,” said Bratigam. 

The final presentation to 
the Board of Trustees is sche- 
duled for June 17, but this may 
have to be put off till August. 
Bratigam said that this is due to 
the technicalities involved in 
reviewing each of the five 
proposals by all nine vendors, 
All involved wish to see con- 
struction begin soon so that as 
much work as possible can be 
done before classes resume in 
the fall. # 


ee 


Richard said the fire officials 
who quarantined the building 
immediately after the fire did 
not check for the extinguisher. 
The first security officers who 
were allowed onto the fourth 
floor found the extinguisher in 


place. 
“The fire is no more sus- 
picious than not suspicious.” 


said Burlington fire marshall 


Valere Dion. 
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Nector’s 
Closes 


Doors 


By Alex Stimpson 

The familiar green sign 
which read ‘‘Nector’s’” was dis- 
assembled Sunday. Along with 
the sign will depart a_ short 
history of hot beef and gravy, 
com beef hash and eggs, and a 
mustached owner who doubled 
as a cook. Nector’s was a hard- 
rock, working-class restaurant 
and nightclub that had a wide 
yariety of clientele. The list 
included everyone from former 
mayor Gordon Paquette to 
punk-rocking Pinhead. 

Owners Dennis Campbell, 
Robert Bouvais, and Nector 
Rorris opened Nector’s in 1975. 
The new owner will be Joseph 
Valente, who plans to rename it 
“McHat’s.”’ 

The sudden closing of ‘“‘Nec- 


tor’s” aroused a strong reaction 


from its regular customers on | * 


campus. Many of the students 
interviewed expressed eating 
there between forty and fifty 
times a year. UVM junior Kevin 
Hannaway said, ‘“Nector’s will 
be sorely missed. The food was 
cheap and served in huge por- 
tions. It was really the only 
place in town that I could count 
on getting my money’s worth.”’ 

Senior Steve  Sebastion 
agreed: “I always got a large 
serving of hot turkey with salad 
and a beer for under five 
dollars.’ He added, “I feel 
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Pass/No 


By Randy Rzewnicki 

and Mo Shafroth 

The Faculty Senate voted 
Tuesday to accept the Academic 
Affairs Committee’s recommen- 
dation that the pass/no pass 
option be retained. The vote 
followed lengthy discussion on 
proposals by the Committee to 
amend the option. 

Controversy over whether 
to retain pass/no pass resurfaced 
earlier this academic year when 
political science chairman Alan 
Wertheimer made a motion to 
discontinue the option in its 
Present form following the 
1983-1984 academic year. 

“Endorsement of this 
option does not mean that the 
pass/no pass option should be 
discontinued. It simply means 


Novikoff 


cont'd from page 10 


UVM’s honorary degree is 
not the first award, nor will it be 
the last according to some, 
bestowed upon Novikoff. As a 
scientist of international repute, 
he is a member of the National 
Academy of Scientists, and an 
honorary member of the Japan- 
ese Society for Cell Biology. 
For his work in this field, the 
American Society for Cell Bio- 
logy has just presented him with 
their E. B. Wilson Medal, which 
he says is “the most prestigious 
award I have ever received.”’ The 
Society’s Newsletter attributes 
Novikoff with “elevating cyto- 
chemistry to a respectable and 
acceptable way of contributing 
to cell exploration. ” Novikoff 
it though, he is ‘even more 
cited about something that 

will happen in two days.” 
iT Scientist wt be Euesviewed 
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Nector’ s sign ales dismantled. 


sorry for those incoming fresh- 
men who never had a chance to 
taste Nector’s gravy.” 

Most of the regulars were 
disappointed at how quickly 
Nector’s was shut down and 
boarded up. “I was there Satur- 
day,” said senior Peter Howe, 
“and the only indication that 
something was wrong was my 
receiving a free order of fries.”’ 

Other students were angry 
about the closing. Junior Jay 


Glenn Russell 


Craven, who boasted eating at 
Nector’s over 100 times, said, 
“First Kirk McCaskill sold out 
and then Nector sold out. At 
least Nector could have given 
some kind of explanation,”’ 

Longtime Nector advocate 
and spokesman Chris “Torpedo” 
Hodgson was unable to be 
reached for comment. A close 
friend of his, however, reported 
that he was shocked by the news 
but taking it well. 


Pass Retained 


that we should not allow it 
to continue without positive 
endorsement on our part,” said 
Wertheimer. “We want evidence 
that the pass/no pass system 
should continue,” he said. 

Wertheimer made a similar 
motion in 1972. Calling for the 
abolishment of pass/no pass, 
effective with the Fall 1972 
semester, Wertheimer and politi- 
cal science colleagues Richard 
Flannery, Garrison Nelson, Stan- 
islaw Staron and Richard Warner 
believed the system was not 
working. In a statement appen- 
ded in the Faculty Senate 
minutes, Wertheimer and _ his 
colleagues said, “The pass/no 
pass option is not encouraging 
students to become more inter- 
nally motivated.” 


by the New York Times for an 
article to be written about him 
and published this spring. 

Novikoff is the author of a 
book titled Cells and Organelles, 
with Eric Holtman; and he has 
also authored two children’s 
books on biology, and produced 
two films of a similar nature for 
the United States Army. Accord- 
ing to professor Lamden, “‘any- 
one in the field of cancer 
research knows of the Novikoff 
hepatoma.” 

Former Bishop _ Robert 
Joyce, who has remained in 
touch with Novikoff over the 
years, says, “The University is 
giving him recognition which 
is his due for his success in 
medical research.” 

Looking back, Sims com- 
mented on the McCarthy era. “‘l 
am sad in a way that Vermont 
could not have jumped in and 
taken a stand a little bit earlier 
than it did.” He continued, “I 


Wertheimer said he 
posed that the pass/no pass 
system be abolished if good 
reason wasn’t found to keep it. 
“We wanted evidence that ‘the 
pass/no pass system should con- 
tinue. 

‘“‘Pass/no pass has the effect 
of reducing a student’s commit- 
ment to the course, When there 
are a number of students taking 
a course pass/no pass, it has an 
effect on the morale in the class. 

“Taking six courses isn’t the 
kind of risk-taking the system 
was meant to encourage,” said 
Wertheimer, ‘“‘Pass/no pass was 
meant to get students to diver- 
sify, not to reduce their load.” 

Gordon Lewis, professor of 
sociology and chairman of the 


cont’d. on page 18 


think we are making amends for 
it now actually.”’ 

Dr. Roy Karson, UVM pro- 
fessor of pathology, who also 
knows Novikoff well, says, “At 
the time, we thought it was a 
mark of the times he was 
unequivocably a victim.”’ 

Novikoff will return to 
UVM to receive his degree in the 
end of May, with six other 
recipients. He will give a seminar 
titled “A personal account of 
Lysosomes: 1955-1983.” Lam- 
den, who remembers Novikoff 
often working from five a.m, to 
twelve midnight, says, “I never 
knew a more apolitical man. It 
always had to do strictly with 
biochemistry, research or teach- 
ing.”” Lamden, who drafted the 
petition to recommend Novikoff 
for the degree, also commented, 
“if he never became what he 
became, if it was just the McCar- 
thy era, he would not receive a 
degree.” “ 


SHORTS 


pro- | 


The 
ALPINE 
SHOP 


Williston Rd. 
So. Burlington 
Open 
9-9 Daily 


Register now for summer classes at URI. There are more 
than 300 credit and non-credit subjects being offered — 
everything from computers to psychology. 


Classes meet at the main campus in Kingston and at our 
convenient URI Building in downtown Providence. 
Morning, afternoon and evening sessions let you set up 
your schedule to suit your summer schedule. 

Register now.” Classes start June 20. 


For registration or a summer course list, call: 277-3800. 


Open new doors. Open your mind. 


“To help assure your choice of courses, 
register by June 14th. 
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N’S HOT TUBS 


Tuesday May 3rd. _Barton’s is offering $1 off per 
person with UVM I.D. 
It’s our way of saying thanks for your patronage. 
CALL 658-4528 AND RESERVE YOUR 
TUESDAY TUB TIME NOW!! 


HO T= TU =B 
12742 College Street, Burlington, Vermont. 05401 ph. 658-4528 


LL P-2.9.0.9.9. 6.266 6669966666400888 88 8838 : 
NOW OPEN FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCH AND DINNER 


Mon.-Fri. 7:30 a.m.-12 midnight, Sat. 8:30 a.m.-1 a.m. 
Fe KK KKK KKK KKKKKKKK KKK 
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cafeola 


sit&talk sit&eat sit&drink sit &think or even stand! 
Coffees & Teas Wines & Beer 


Crepes, Omelets, Fettuccine, 
Handmade Croissants 
Late Night Meals 


“All of our baking done on premises.” 


175 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 


“On thie site of the Olid Fresh Grolilds = 


4 


“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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Pass 
cont’d. from page 15 


Faculty Senate, called Werthei- 
mer’s reasoning “philosophically 
inconsistent,”’ With pass/no pass 
under threat of abolishment two 
committees examined the issue. 
The Academic Affairs Commit- 
tee charged a _ sub-committee 
with determining whether the 
pass/no pass option should be 
eliminated. 

“The feeling on the sub- 
committee was fairly polarized,” 
said an anonymous sub-commit- 
tee member. The students were 
in the position of defending 
pass/no pass from attack of 
some of the faculty members. 

The group decided that the 
students were abusing the sys- 
tem. They thought students 
were using pass/no pass as a 
load-lightener and that an insig- 
nificant number o1_ students 
were using the option, said the 
committee member. “The stu- 


Review 
cont'd. from page 9 


didn’t support him. ‘“‘I think it’s 
a small fraction.”’ He added, “I 
will do everything I can to 
clarify issues to the faculty.” 

Coor thought the 27 per- 
cent of disgruntled faculty “was 
an important number of peo- 
ple.” He noted, “You can’t 
expect that there wouldn’t be a 
number of people who wouldn’t 
hold a negative opinion.” 

Coor said that it was 
“wrong to think of the 27 
percent” of faculty members as 
“alienated.”’ “The faculty was 
invited to express their views as 
frankly as they wished to. I 
think that faculty members feel 
free to speak out. It is remark- 
able and encouraging that 112 
faculty members expressed 
themselves. This doesn’t reflect 
inhibition.” 

Responding to allegations 
that the committee members 
were biased toward the dean or 
the Administration, Coor said, 
“I do not accept or believe that. 

“The committee was not 
chosen with any view toward the 
predisposition” of the faculty. 
“I cannot assume there was any 
positive predisposition.” 

‘Tf tried to balance the 
committee so that one half of 


dents on the committee thought — 


that it was not being used 
properly, but that it was worth- 
while. They thought. pass/no 
pass was unacceptable in its 
present form.” 

The Academic Affairs Com- 
mittee report called for the 
following changes: (1) that 
pass/no pass be changed in name 
to satisfactory/unsatisfactory. 
(2) that the intent of pass/no 
pass be listed in the UVM Cat’s 
Tale catalogue. (3) that students 
be permitted to register for 
pass/no pass during pre-registra- 
tion only. (4) that the number 
of classes a student may take 
pass/no pass be reduced from six 
to four. (5) that the minimum 
requirement for a passing grade 
be aiG= 

The pass/no pass option was 
for the most part retained. The 
only change accepted by the 
Faculty Senate was the listing of 
the intent of pass/no pass in the 
Cat’s Tale. e 


the members are from outside 
the college, to make sure the 
university perspective is reflect- 
ed,’ said Arns. Such criteria are 
not specifically called for in the 
review guidelines. Arns said he 
tried to recruit prospective com- 
mittee members who were 
“respected and objective.” Arns 
was “‘not going to comment” on 
his other interpretations of the 
guidelines involved in the review 
process. 

Asked about committee 
bias, Arns said he was “not going 
to respond. It’s not true.”’ 

“TI have no reason to believe 
the committee was not 
said Jewett. “T 
at face value, 
reason to think 


that 
impartial,” 
accept things 
unless given 
otherwise.” 
“The summary displays that 
the committee tried to speak 
directly” to the faculty about 


any problems with the Dean, 
said Coor. “There was not an 
effort by the committee to use 
evasive language. I found this 
helpful when I studied the 
report.” 

“On the balance it was a 
strong report. It led me and Dr. 
Arns to understand that the 
Dean displayed significant quali- 
ties for the office. These things 
do not meet unanimous appro- 
val.” e 


GOT REJECTED? 
GET REWARDED! 


So, you put forth your best efforts to prepare 
that resume, fill out that application, 
and write that cover letter, only to get a letter 
of rejection. Waterworks rewards your efforts 
with a special offer. From now until 
May 30 bring in a letter of rejection 
and get two drinks for the price of one. 
Let us better that letter! 


DRINKS 2 for 1 


Great drinks, great offer, and every thing from 
snacks and salads to steaks and seafood 
dinner entrees. Serving from 11:30 am daily 


SUNDAY 


BRUNCH 


11:00 AM-3:30 PM 


WATE 
WORKS 


Ihe Champlain Mill/ Winooski, V1/655-2044 
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Scholars Lauded for 
Pioneering Research 


By Joshua Prince 

Four professors have been 
selected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Graduate College 
as University Scholars for the 
1983-84 academic year. Profes- 
sors Richmond Bartlett, James 
Clapp, William Geiger and Philip 
Kitcher have been chosen for 
their contributions to research, 
graduate education, and scholar- 
ship at UVM. 

Professor Bartlett is a pro- 
fessor of Plant and Soil Sciences 
at UVM. He has been chosen as 
the University Scholar in the 
Biological Sciences, Bartlett is 
involved in soil research, espec- 
ially in the study of aluminum 
content in soils. His research is 
also currently devoted to the 
study of how acid rain affects 
soil. Bartlett feels that “‘acid rain 
is definitely in the picture for 
the next year or so.”” He hopes 
that his research will lead to an 
understanding of soils, so that 
“you may predict what will 
happen” when soil is exposed to 
elements like acid rain. In his 
pursuit of understanding, Bart- 
lett has felt ‘“‘supported by the 
administration,” and finds his 70 
percent research and 30 percent 
teaching a “good combination.” 


» cont’d. from page 7 


the military in El] Salvador and 
Honduras, according to Reagan. 
It took the revolutionary move- 


ment 40 years to overthrow the 
Somoza regime which was 
installed and kept in power by 
the U.S. administrations. 

Sr. Campbell presented the 
facts clearly and impartially. In 
1979 the Somoza government 
was overthrown. At that time 
50.2 percent of the people were 
illiterate. Nine months following 
the overthrow the illiteracy rate 
was down to 12.5 percent, and is 
still decreasing. Also, with the 
new revolutionary government, 
the land has been made acces- 
sible to its people, technology is 
being promoted, and fair prices 
are set on all the cash crops. 


Three months after the new | 


government took power the U:S. 
sent 9 million dollars for covert 
action in Nicaragua, 
Campbell. The Neutrality Act of 
1974 was clearly violated when 
Honduran troops were being 
trained on American soil in 
Texas, Florida, and California. 
President Reagan and Secre- 
tary Shultz claim that we are 
protecting Mexico and Panama 
from the threat. Sr. Campbell 
related, however, that Mexico 
and Panama both support the 
government of Nicaragua. The 
question of Russian support was 
brought up. Russia does support 


said Sr. | 


The University Scholar in 
the Medical Sciences is Dr. 
James Clapp, III. Clapp, in the 
Department of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, does -research on 
the effect of differing maternal 
behavior patterns on a develop- 
ing fetus. He has developed an 
animal model for the study of 
fetal-maternal interactions dur- 
ing placental insufficiency, his 
present focus. Clapp’s research 
has significant practical applica- 
bility to the health of infants 
and mothers, 


William Geiger, of the Che- 
mistry Department, is the 
University Scholar in the Physi- 
cal Sciences. His research, ‘‘basi- 
cally involves the study of 
the reactions of compounds in 
an electrical field, and how a 
molecule in solution reacts to an 
electrical current,” Geiger 
believes that the practical impli- 
cations of his work are “long 
range,’ and thinks that his work 
will create new catalysts for use 
in industrial processes. As far as 
his teaching goes, Geiger stresses 
that he “is a firm believer ‘in 
excellence in scholarship as well 
as excellence in teaching.’’ Con- 


currently, he finds ‘“‘the best 
researchers to be _ the best 
teachers.””’ Commented Geiger, 
“the longstanding commitment 
to research in the Chemistry 
Department and the support of 
Dean Jewett for research and 
scholarship have been an impor- 
tant factor for me at UVM.” 
Philip Kitcher is an Asso- 
ciate Professor of Philosophy at 
UVM. He was chosen as the 
University Scholar in the Social 
Sciences and Humanities. He has 
had articles published in Philo- 
sopher’s Annual, a compilation 
of the ten best articles published 
in philosophy journals during 


the year. Kitcher has had two 


books published, Abusing 
Science and The Nature of 
Mathematical. Knowledge. He 


has contributed to four areas of 
philosophical inquiry including 
the philosophy of mathematics, 
science, biology and interpreta- 
tion of Kant. 


Awards will be presented to 
the four Scholars from 4:00 to 
5:30 on May 3 in the Memorial 
Lounge in Waterman in a recep- 
tion that is open to the Univer- 
sity community, e 
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Kitcher; Biology Professor Richmond Bartlett. 
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Nicaragua and so does Canada, 
France, Finland, East and West 
Germany, Holland, Mexico, Ven- 
ezuela, Panama, Columbia... Said 
Sr. Campbell, when the U.S. cut 
off the wheat supply, Canada 
and several other countries 
“drowned us in wheat.” 
How can the United States 
government which stands for 
freedom support a war against 
people fighting for their freedom 
as we did in 1776. Our behavior 
has become embarrassing. How 
would the U.S. citizens like 
another country spying on our 
military bases. And what would 
they say if that government 
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MOVING SOON??_ we 


Good News! 
JUST FOR MOVERS 


You don’t have to take an exam 
OF UVM. 


in Levi’s Lore! You’ve studied 
hard (!) all year, and get an “A” 
RYDER’S READY 
TRUCK FLEET. 


Burlington Square 
Mall 


Burlington, Vt. 


863-3664 
from us, plus... 


Reg. Denim Jeans ° 
for Just ¢$ 16.90!! LEVIS 


(Now thru May 7) 


Apple Mountam 


“The place for pants on Church Street” 


Downtown Burlington, Across from Penneys, Open Mon-Sat 9:30-5:30, M & F "til 9 
UU AS LS 


M-F 9-9 


RYDER TRUCK RENTAL 
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The CP Manis headed for successt| SAT. 9-6 
Like 66%" of Command Pertormance Men, his college experience has | 
taught him that the took that gets the looks, also gets the jobs. 

52%" of CP clients are working professionals who make more than $25,000 
per year They know the value of @ look that's good for business. The 
Command Performance no appointment policy and extended hours give 
them the look they need, when they need it. And because all styles start with 
a persona! consultation they get the style they want 


. . For the look of success — 
it has to bel move to the head of the class. 
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Congratulations to all 
Graduating Seniors! 


pagocycle 


227 
Main Street 
Burlington 


This spring. express your 
appreciation for your parents’ 


Outdoor Recreation Headquarters 
Norway Design. 


NORWAY = 
DESIGN * 


Univega 
Fuji 
Kirtland 
Blackburn 
Philwood 
Protoges 
Specialized 
North Face 
Lowe Alpine 
Kelty 
Marmot 
Bristlecone 
Woolrich 
Koflach 
Asolo 
Climb High 
Chouinard 
Patagonia 
Optimus 


RAUMA YARN 


Handcrafted 
WOOLENS e LINENS 


PEWTER 
CRYSTAL @ PORCELAIN 


Champlain Mill Winooski, VT 
655-9229 


UR’S RESTAURANT 
119 St. Paul St.,/Burlington, Vt./862-4106 


open Mon-Fri 9:30-9:00, 
Sat 9:30-6:00 
Sun 12:00-5:00 
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The Carousel 


A Dance Store 
104 Church St. 658-4192 


1 58off with student I.D. 


Leotards, Tights 
Bathing suits, Sweat suits 


Povgect. It’s all you really 
have to say about performance A \ 
in a bicycle; except that our a 


dollar's strength overseas As om 
has made the price even. Fe WM RAG 
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_ Ride one today. y “o> a \\ ne ee 
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85 Main Street, ~ ae VT 05404 - Phone 658-3313 
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PEUGEOT 


Congratulations on 
finishing the year. We 
at the Ski Rack 
appreciate your 
patronage. 

Come see us next fall 
for all your bicycle and 
cross-country 

ski needs. 


DINNER MENU 


The PRIME Cut 
PRIME Rib 
New York Sirloin 
Top Sirloin 
Petite Sirloin 
Teriyaki Sirloin 
Steak Kabob 
Barbecue Sirloin 
Ground Sirloin 
Baked Stuffed Shrimp 
Broiled Scrod 
Seafood Platter 
Seafood Royale 
Sea Scallops. 
Grilled Half Broiler 
Barbecued Chicken Breast 
Teriyaki Chicken Breast 
Shrimp and Sirloin 
Chicken Teriyaki and Sirloin 
Scallopsand Sirloin’. 
Three Kabob , | 
‘Soup Bar | 
Salad Bar 


All entrees include our bountiful soup and salad bar 
and your choice of baked potato or rice pilaf or 
* sweet potato or The PRIME Potato 
(a delicious stuffed potato) 
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By David Gaede 

(CPS) — Despite some en- 
couraging signs that the nation’s 
economy may be starting to pull 
the worst American 
recession since World War II, the 
recovery has yet to show up on 
campus, and probably won’t in 
time to help this spring’s gradu- 
ates find jobs right away, college 
placement officers say. 

In fact, campus recruiting 
and the number of job offers to 
graduating seniors are down 
again this spring, while experts 
say starting salaries are lagging 
behind even the declining infla- 
tion rate. 

Even engineers and com- 
puter science majors, who gener- 
ally have had their pick of jobs 
in recent years, are having more 
trouble getting work this spring, 
the officers add. © 

“Last year was a tough year, 
and this year’s going to be even 
worse,” warns Victor Lindquist, 
placement chief at Northwestern 
University and director of the 
Endicott Report, an annual 
survey of job prospects for 
college grads nationwide. 

“Companies keep. waiting 
for this recovery that the presi- 
dent’s trying to jawbone into 
place, but it may be a long time 
in coming,” he predicts. 

Back in January, the Endi- 
cott Report forecasted American 
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business would offer the Class of 
*83 11 percent fewer jobs than it 
did the Class of ’82. 

“Now,” Lindquist says, “‘it’s 
even worse than we thought.” 

“For the Class of ’83, it’ll 
be the toughest year since World 
War II,” adds Jack Shingleton, 
Michigan State’s placement 
director and coordinator of that 
school’s annual national student 
job survey. 

Other campus placement 
directors report spring recruit- 
ment is off as much as 50 


percent from last year’s depres- | 


sed levels. 

Consequently, the summer 
job market will be more crowd- 
ed than ever, with fewer jobs 
available as companies continue 
to delay hiring new employees. 

“There'll be 1,300,000 stu- 
dents graduating this spring,” 
Shingleton points out. ‘‘There’ll 
be a million jobs open.” 

Overall, Michigan State 
thinks students with bachelor’s 
degrees will get 17 percent fewer 
job offers fhan a year ago. 

Liberal arts majors will have 
the hardest time finding work, 
Shingleton’s study found. 

Things are better for electri- 
cal engineers, computer science, 
business and other engineering 
grads, in that order. 

But there are still 12 per- 
cent fewer engineering positions 
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available this year than last year, 
the College Placement Council 
says. 

Similarly, even schools that 
are faring relatively well this 
spring are in terrible shape. 

“Our recruitment is down 
about 25 percent, and we’re one 
of the fortunate ones,” Lind- 


quist says. 

At New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, the number of employ- 
ers recruiting on campus is down 
a whopping 44 percent, place- 
ment director Steven Salway 
says. 

Company after company 
cancelled recruiting visits, leav- 


Economic eee 
Too Late for Class of '93 


ing seniors’ job search nothing 
short of “horrendous,” he says. 
Twenty-five percent of the 
firms scheduled to interview at 
Kentucky this spring cancelled 
because they “just aren’t recruit- 
ing in order to save money,” 
Drema Howard, UK’s associate 
placement director, says. 


Alcoa Aluminum, Schlum- 
berger Services and Dow Chemi- 
cal, among others, cancelled 


their Kentucky visits. Others — 
employers like 


cont'd. on p. 27 
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“ aD — a is Any Indication, 


'83 Grads Will Fare Well 


By Cynnie Wheeler 

According *to an article in this 
month’s Money magazine “The unem- 
ployment rate among college graduates 
aged 20 to 24 soared from 2.4 per- 
cent in 1970 to 5.6 percent last year.” 
Despite this rise, the declining economy, 
and the resulting crunch on the job 
market, University of Vermont graduates 
in the class of 1982 have solidified their 
plans. Eighty-five percent of the class 
have either found jobs or are pursuing 
post-graduate studies, a UVM_§ survey 
indicates, said Director of UVM’s Center 
for Career Development, Larry Simmons. 

“Although the economy is difficult 
to predict, jobs are available,” said 
Simmons. 

Recent grads are more willing to 
compromise location, for example, than 


” they have been in the past, said Simmons. 


They are more concerned with finding 
jobs because of the economy and its 
pressures and they begin the job hunting 
process earlier than in the last three to 
four years, he said. 

The UVM survey was first distributed 
to seniors just before graduation last 
spring; two follow-up surveys were sent 
out during the summer and in the fall. 
The responses from the surveys indicate 
that all but 15 percent of the graduates 
have definite plans, said Simmons. 

“The professionally trained graduates 
seem to have an easier transition into jobs 
than liberal arts grads,” said Simmons. 
“They are trained for specific jobs. (But) 
the first year out of school for liberal arts 
grads can be more frustrating. Some 
people grab for jobs half-blind, on the 
chance that they will get something. They 
are not as likely to get what they desire. 
Those individuals who may have planned 
better, will find jobs earlier, regardless of 
their major field of study,” said Sim- 
mons. 


Students, according to Simmons, 
have a “heightened-awareness”’ of the job 
situation, and firmer ideas about post- 


graduate work. They aren't “floating 
around as much” as in the past. 
Simmons added, however, that his 


office expects a “flow of procrastinators”’ 
in the next three weeks, Finding a job is a 
“scary process for some people. I under- 
stand their anxiety, the heavy-duty 
decisions. Some students just aren’t ready 
to deal with job hunting. That’s ey 
When ey re ead ys we will be here.’ 


Business Administration: Lee 
J $17, 000 to $20, 000 


$16,000 to $18,000 
$16,600 to $22,900 
$13,000 to $20, 000 
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Beginning Offers, — 


Many students have already utilized 
the career office, and the new recruit- 
ment selection process, according to 
Simmons, has worked out well. 

A Michigan State forecast for nation- 
al placement said that campus interviews 
will be down 17 percent for 1983, 
because of the poor economy. The 
number of recruiters at UVM were down, 
said Simmons, but they interviewed more 
students than in the past with a better 
economy. Since Career Development has 
begun the new _ candidate selection 
process, companies have remained willing 
to travel to the campus to interview 
students, when many recruitment budgets 
are being cut and shortened travel routes 
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have eliminated other schools with less 
satisfactory candidate selection processes. 
“We were able to get more students 
interviewed because the companies who 
visited us were able to select the candi- 
dates they wanted to interview by pre- 
screening their resumes,” said Simmons. 
“We had more students interviewed in a 
down economy with this selection system 
than in past years with a better economy. 
We’re also happier without the hassle of 
the first-come sign-ups at five a.m. or 
worse, as it was in the past,” said Sim- 
mons. 

Graduates in the class of 1982 
nationally were earning a variety of 
salaries, depending on _ training and 
location. On the average, salaries for gra- 
duates in specialty fields were higher, 
with Engineers earning $23,000 to 
$26,000. Graduates with bachelor degrees 
in Humanities averaged lower at $16,000 
to $18,000; and arts and science gra- 
duates with training in the physical 
sciences varied the most: $16,000 to 
$22,000, due to the varied demand for 
biology versus physics and computer 
science, said Simmons, 

‘An Arts and Science graduate has a 
broader education but has to polish a skill 
to contribute to a company. Many times 


they are in a trainee setting to begin with, 


and therefore have a lower starting salary 
range, whereas technically trained gradu- 
ates can contribute to a company right 
out of school,” said Simmons, He added 
that the high paying entry-level salaries of 
the engineers do not “rapidly increase” 
like many humanities salaries do after a 
short time. “Both education and the 
supply and demand in a given field will 
determine salary,” he said. 

On the positive end of 
Simmons said that he knows of one 
graduating non-technical student who has 


the scale, 


been offered $26,000 right out of school. 


“That’ s not a bad chunk of change. I’m 
sure some folks could get along on that,” 
said Simmons. 

In 1978, 73 percent of Vermonters 
who graduated from UVM had Vermont 


addresses six months later. However of 
Vermonters in the class of 1982, only 44 
percent remained in Vermont six months 
after graduation, said Simmons. 

The UVM Alumni House and the 
Center for Career Development have 
joined forces to set up a “‘Career Net- 
work,” that both offices expect will help 
graduating UVM students in the future. 
Questionnaires were sent to 8,000 Alum- 
ni in a variety of fields in four major 
cities: Washington, New York, Hartford, 
and Boston. 

Although the results have not come 
back as quickly as hoped, Simmons said 
that the quality of responses have been of 
use already, “Seven hundred to 800 
alumni have indicated willingness to help 
students; most with career information 
and some even with career placement,” 
said Simmons. 

The program will be highly moni- 
tored, and kept up to date, Students who 
seek out counseling at Career Develop- 
ment will be set up with an alumn speci- 
fically, so that the system and alumni are 
not abused, “It’s a referral system where 
students are screened. The process has 
been a long time coming,”’ said Simmons. 
“This year is a test run; we'll make it 
tighter this summer, Students have been 
well received so far,” said Simmons, 2 
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Thought to be for Jobs 


By Maggie Garb By Nick Bellamy for Engineers» and Computer the most vibrant area of the 

In Burlington, the federal government has been “If you want to survive, you Scientists, while the growing economy will be in the service 
giving away surplus cheese. In Texas, the unemployed can stay in Vermont, but if'you number of smail businesses in sector, and 50.000 new jobs are 
are living in refugee camps outside the major cities, In want to get ahead in life, you the state offer opportunities for expected in all areas over the 
Detroit, Chrysler announces they will hire two should’ move to New York.” graduates in that field. Brown Rie SAR RE 5e (Dp <aieae 
hundred people and two thousand line up outside the ees ee re a ore Say Mie Ree ba are planing eee ee 
ss ‘ ee Arecent UVM graduate who is students are looking for careers, medicine, education, Or Ousiness, 
employment office waiting for hours in the rain for Sbedidilindstbdack Bvah, en OERD they usually. thinks of the Jaree she explained, prospects again 
the chance to apply. Across the country people are hand ae "% rural area. .of the companies Zainal presently the ‘are good. Manufacturing and 
attending marches and rallies shouting angrily, “We state: number -of jobs in small -busi- retail trade are also growing. The 
have had enough!” ‘“‘We want jobs.” in the past, Vermont has nesses are increasing signifi- problem, Brown. said, is that 
In November 1978 unemployment was tallied at not been a place where one goes cantly.” most of this growth will. be 

5.8 percent. Four years later the figure has jumped to to make millions. Because of the Mr. Conger, manager of confined to the Burlington area. 


10.4 percent, the highest number since the Depres- 
sion. According to The New York Times, not only 
were smail businesses struggling, but major industries, 
such as the automobile and steel industries, were 
asking the government for loans and firing thousands 
of workers. At first it was the blacks, women, and 
blue collar workers who lost jobs, By November 1982 
white collar workers, even upper level businessmen, 
were finding themselves unemployed. 

What caused this steady rise in unemployment? 
Liberals would say that it is Reaganomics. Reagan 
says that the country is “tightening its belt” and, as 
Calvin Coolidge said, better times are just around the 
corner. Either way the unemployment rate has risen 
steadily since the mid 1970s. A November article in 
the New York Times stated that interest rates (until 
recently) have risen, the GNP has not grown and the 
economy entered what analysts call a recession. As 
industry slows workers are laid off and when people 
are out of work they can afford to buy fewer goods, 
causing industry to slow production. New and small 
businesses have a harder time when consumers have 


state’s rural nature, people who 
are seeking a professional career 


€ generally go elsewhere. Further- 


more, one would think that the 


® state of the nationwide economy 


would make things look even 
bleaker for those seeking careers 
in Vermont. Yet, despite these 
characteristics, the Vermont eco- 
nomy, though not fantastic, is 


s improving and there are many 
-new prospects for those who 


wish to make their living in the 
Green Mountain State. 

What types of students will 
stay in Vermont to start their 
careers? Figures are not available 
‘on the percentage of graduates 
who are employed in the state, 
but according to Pam Brown of 
| UVM’s Center for Career Deve- 
lopment 44 percent of last year’s 
graduating class who entered 
the University as in-state resi- 


Snelling & Snelling Employment 


Agency, reports that he has also 
found the fields in which his 
student clients are seeking em- 
ployment are not confined to 
one particular area, When asked 
about what advice he gives to 
graduating students looking for 
jobs, he says: “Be aggressive, 
keep looking.’’ Yet, he reports 
that he doesn’t have “too many 
UVM students as clients.’”? When 
Brown of Career Development 
was asked why a lot of students 
did not report to employment 
agencies, she commented: 
“There are any number of 
reasons. A lot of students don’t 
know about them; a lot of 
students are wary of them; they 
cost money, and our office may 
be adequate for the students’ 
needs.”’ 

Last Thursday, a workshop 


Elsewhere in the state, things 
will still be rather stagnant. Yet, 
she pointed. out, Chittenden 
county is one of the fastest 
growing counties in the North- 
east. 

There are always going to be 
trade-offs between seeking a 
career in an area like Vermont as 
opposed to a large metropolitan 
area. While the Vermont career 
seeker may not get as rich as 
quick as one who lands a good 
job in a city like New York or 
Boston, there are many advan- 
tages to making a career in 
Vermont. The environment is 
not as fiercely competitive as in 
the big city, both in getting a job 
and in the job itself. Further- 
more, for those who prefer the 
quieter life to the hustle and 
bustle of the large urban areas, 
and for those who wish to be 


; dents now have jobs in Vermont. held on campus for those surrounded by mountains in- 

s th wer new Be Fs 
less money to = ete ow bee t at = = a The types of careers that gradu- seeking careers in Vermont stead of tall buildings, Vermont 
businesses can be opened and fewer people ca ateeeseck in’ Vermont. are not explored the outlook of the is a good place to be. The 


hired. 
Last November, the House Budget Committee 


reported to the House that the current rate of unem- 


cont'd. on next page 


confined to one area;-they are 
just as diverse as those that 
people seek elsewhere. The exis- 
tence of I.B.M., ‘Digital, and 
Mital in Vermont offer careers 


Vermont economy. Apparently, 
things are looking better and 
economists are relatively opti- 
mistic. Brown, who hosted the 
workshop, reports that. perhaps 


opportunities may not be as 
dazzling as they are in the big 
city, but they are getting better.e 
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Resurfacing 
Champ 


What swims through Lake Champlain, bobs its serpentinelike head and body up and down, 
scares local residents in the meanwhile? No, it is not Champ, not a frog, not a bird. And no, it’s 
not Super-Reptile. It’s... Champette, Lake Champlain’s mechanical sea-monster which was 
designed by three UVM seniors. 

The ten-foot long, 20 pound submissable monster-machine was designed by Mechanical 


Engineering majors Chris Converse, Mark Hyzer, and Alice Outwater for their required senior 


project. They decided upon the project last spring and began work on what Outwater refers to as 
the future Wife of Champ, this fall. All in all, the project cost them $300. (Yes folks, she’s for sale, 
to the right bidder.) 

Outwater reports that Champette was first mistaken for the infamous:Champ by a local 
resident who snapped a picture of the creature and sent it to WCAX TV (Channel Three in Bur- 
lington). Its designers then had to reveal her true identity. 

Outwater believes that Champette was mandated by the Burlington community because, she 
says, “it seemed like people in Burlington liked to see Champ; they believed in him. We just 
wanted to help.”’ 

The fiberglass amphibian is operated by radio, from up to half a mile away. Outwater explains 
that the radio controls the three water tight compartments below the water’s surface. When the 
middle one is pumped full of air, by radio control, the five and one half foot tall body rises. When 
the vent is opened, again by radio control, the body bobs down below the water’s surface. 


It is held above water by a small trolling motor, and is steadied by a 60 pound keel which-rests 
on a sewage pipe underneath the serpent’s body. Champette can move forward, backward, reverse, 
up, down, and right and left. 

Champ, Lake Champlain’s own version of the Loch Ness monster, was first sighted by Samuel 
de Champlain in 1602 after he discovered the lake. 1977 marked Champ’s photographic debut, 
though, Outwater quips, he has been sighted “‘hundreds and hundreds of times.”’ P. T. Barnum, she 
continues, offered $50,000 for Champ, but the monster was never to be caught or tamed, or at 
least not yet. 

When asked whether or not she believes Champ still lurks in our murky waters, Outwater 
replied, “Sure. Why not... There’s no proof for God and people still believe.”” And who knows, we 
may be seeing Champ sooner than we think, for as Outwater points out, Champette may prove to 
be “a decoy for the real Champ. Maybe he’ll see her and come out to check her out.” 

—Sophy Chaffee 


ployment was at an unacceptable rate and was rising 


Krankly Speaking 


By Frank Pularcheck 
My Uncle Frankie, upon elementary school graduation, told 
me that the world is full of change and chance. I should have 


, listened to him, Had I done so, I may have been able to figure out 


a recent change. Right now, I am behind in time. 
But do not get me wrong. I am not a reactionary person. I 


' have progressive visions for this world, I read Mother Jones and 


The New Republic and listen to the Woodstock soundtrack and 
The Police. 1 am a forward looking person. 


I am behind in time because I forgot to spring forward on 
Sunday. I set my alarm for 8:00 a.m. Monday morning, got up at 
8:30 a.m. and was an hour late to my nine o’clock class. Some- 
body switched the clocks on me. 

It is the government. Except for parts of Indiana, and the 
states of Arizona and Hawaii, everyone in the United States was 
required to set their clocks forward last Sunday. I wish I was a 
Hoosier. 

I would not mind switching forward an hour every spring, 
but often I forget small details. If someone had reminded me on 
Saturday to set my clock forward on Sunday in order not to be 
late to my class on Monday, I probably would have done so. 
Unfortunately, the current maxim used to remind absent-minded 


' people that time changes every spring and fall is antiquated and 


inadequate. 

“Remember this Frankie,’ my friends tell me. “Spring 
forward and fall back.” Spring forward? Fall back? I do just the 
opposite. 

When I fall, I fall forward. Often it is the case that when | fall 
forward, I land flat on my face. I did that on Monday and I will 


| do it again. I am not a graceful person. Graceful people fall back 


into pools with a glass of iced tea in their hands, or on a bed with 


a lover locked in their arms. 


If I fell back, things would really get complicated. I would 
hit my medulla oblongata and all voluntary functions would 
become involuntary. I would not know whether to poop or go 
blind, 

Neither do I spring forward. Lions and tigers and bears spring 
forward to catch unsuspecting prey. The coil in Amy’s car sprung 
forward and it is going to cost her 250,00 dollars. Poor Amy. 


' Cliff divers have to spring forward. Otherwise, Acalpoco would be 


bloodier than a Sunday morning. 

I spring back from falling forward and landing on my face. I 
may not be graceful, but at least I have perseverance. 

What really gets me about this spring forward-fall back stuff 
is not the inaccurate maxim. I am used to that. What gets me is 
that I finally get used to falling back, and now I have to spring 
forward. It takes me nearly six months to adapt my sleeping, 
eating and drinking patterns to the new time. And then it starts 
all over again. 

I got so bound up about the change that I decided to consult 
Walter Pignatello. Wally is a last semester senior, a man about 
campus who knows a lot. He was absolutely no help at all. 
Instead of giving me advice, he told me he had the same prob- 
lems. 

“After four years of UVM,” he said, “I am finally getting 
used to it. And in two weeks I graduate. I’ll tell you, Frankie...” 

He told me alright — about inflation and unemployment (he 
was a discouraged Economics major) and the trials and tribula- 
tions of graduating. What was I to do? 

I tried to cheer him up, but he had his heart set on being 
unhappy about what must be one of the happiest moments of his 
four years in Burlington. So I decided to end where I began. I 
gave him the advice given to me by my Uncle Frankie “Shark” 
Pularcheck. 

“Gee Wally,’ I said. 

“In a world whose constants are change and chance, 

It never really hurts to pull down your pants. 

Expose yourself to ideas unknown. 

Open your eyes to the uncommon moan. 

Don’t get bound up: be totally mellow. 

Cause you are a graduate, Walt Pignatello”’ e 
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steadily. Reagan, on a flight to Columbia, stated, 
“The unemployment reports represent a continuing 
tragedy. This news makes it important that we press 
forward in our efforts to create a solid, sustained 
recovery.”’ Later he told the nation that the problem 
was not one of too few jobs, but of “‘structural 
unemployment.” This term is used by economists to 
mean that in a given economy workers’ skills do not 
match with job requirements. Martin Feldstein, 
economic advisor to the president, said in an article in 
Time that there was also a problem of “frictional 
unemployment:” workers change jobs or move and 
do not find new jobs immediately. Feldman conceded 
that frictional and structural unemployment only 
make up about half the rate of unemployment. The 
other half of the unemployment problem is the 
limited number of jobs: industry is not hiring the 
numbers of people who need jobs. 

Since November a number of solutions have been 


proposed. Reagan’s five-cent gas tax was the most 
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widely publicized. Revenues from the tax would be 
used to hire people to work on roads and bridges, 
creating approximately 320,000 jobs. A Time article 
described the House Democrats’ proposal of a $5 
billion bill to hire people to renovate veterans’ 
hospitals and low income housing. A lower minimum 
wage for teenagers has been discussed in Congress. It 
is hoped that these programs would lower the 50.1" 
percent and 21.3 percent unemployment rates for 
black and white teenagers respectively. However, the 
article said, the proposal is opposed by unions and 
many teenagers and is not expected to pass. 
According to Time, labor specialists say that new 
training is needed for displaced workers. Young 
people are entering the work force with little or no 
skills or education, Growing cumputerization in 
industry eliminates blue collar workers, The Congres- 
sional Budget Office estimates that by the end of the 


cont'd. on page 26 


club will be held for graduates 
who are seeking employment in 
the Burlington area or elsewhere. 
The club will focus on effective 
job search techniques for 
employment in all areas, and it is 
designed to help the job seeker 
get “the highest quality job 
within the shortest period of 
time,” says Brown. This should 
be a helpful program for those 
graduates who are interested in 
starting a career here in Burling- 
ton, e 
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REDEEMABLE. “AT. THE LIVING 


LEARNING STORE 


Sponsored by Pepsi Cola Bottling Co. and Saga Food Service 


Fish aboard a fully equipped vessel 
Ice-Out thru Fall 


« All fishing tackle provided 


f Full safety equipment 


« Latest electronics 
¢ Ship to shore radiotelephone 


« Downriggers 
« Full protection from weather 


Licenses Available 
Coolers on board for food, 
beverages, and fish 


6 HOUR CHARTERS 
Mornings 
Afternoons 

Special Evening Rates 


Lake Champlain offers the 
finest in sportfishing for 


Landlocked Salmon 
Lake Trout 
Brown Trout 
Walleye 


BILL’S GUIDE SERVICE 


Captain Bill Lowell 
188 Loomis Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802) 862-2446 
U.S, Coast Guard Licensed Captain 


Member Vermont State Chamber of Commerce 
Lake Champlain Charter Fishing Association 


Abroaden 
Your 


Horizons 


By Lisa Feuss 


The easiest and most popular way to have an international 
experience after graduation from college is to obtain an airplane 
ticket, a rail pass, an international student I.D. card, a copy of 
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Get s Go Europe, (for those traveling in that direction), and take 


off. 
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decade advances in aitrodleenenic eincioee will 
eliminate three million jobs. Assembly line workers 
will be expected to learn computer programming in 
order to remain employed. So far government train- 
ing programs have not been successful. Some states 
are setting up their own training programs to ease the 
unemployment problem. Massachusetts is an exam- 
ple, having set aside $8 million to set up a company 
that will establish a training program. Labor unions 
are also becoming involved in searching for ways to 
train their workers. 

Recently the unemployment situation has 
appeared to be improving. A Dun and Bradstreet 
5000 survey published last week says that there 
will be a 2.7 percent gain in total U.S. employment 
this year. The survey goes on to say that industry will 
grow. There will be call backs for workers who had 
been laid off and in some areas “real industrial 
growth.” Although government economists are now 
saying that the recession ended in January, and the 
economy is beginning to grow again, the Dun and 
Bradstreet survey may be optimistic. According to 
Time Feldstein says that it may take five to six years 
for unemployment to drop to the 6 percent or 7 
percent it was in 1980. 

It is not yet clear whether the rate of unemploy- 
ment is falling at all. With 10 percent of the total U.S. 
population out of work the unemployed are begin- 
ning to complain and be heard. It is not surprising 
that “Jobs for Peace”’ rallies attract large crowds or 


that newspapers are publishing editorials demanding 
federal aid for social programs. As the country moves 
into summer observers wonder whether the heat and 


the lack of jobs will cause the explosion for which 
oe 


Reagan has tightened his belt, 


The Directory 


perereeren 3 


But for those interested in a longer stay, there are possibili- E 
ties for temporary jobs abroad, such as those sponsored by the 
Council. on International Educational Exchange. Opportunities 
also exist for graduate study abroad, although they generally 
@ involve advanced research and planning very similar to that 
devoted to graduate study within the U.S. 
The Office of Overseas programs, located in B-161 in the 
Living and Learning Center, has more information about all of 
the above mentioned options, although each require a good deal 
of independent research as well. The office houses copies of The 
{ Whole World Handbook, Let’s Go Europe, The Student Guide to 
i Asia, and Bicycle Touring in Europe as well as several other books 
¢ designed to aid students in planning their overseas travel to 
Z Europe and other parts of the world. The office also has a free 
¢ publication called the ‘Student Travel Catalog” which contains 
Z applications for International Student I.D. cards, Eurail passes, 
youth hostel cards, etc. The I.D. cards can be obtained directly 
from the office. 
In addition to files on jobs and teaching opportunities 
oe _ abroad, the office offers books such as Jnternational Jobs, Work- 
ing Holidays and others to those graduates interested in working 
= abroad. The Council on International Education Exchange also 
: puts out a publication about work exchanges between the United J 
States and France, the United Kingdom, Ireland, and New Zea- i 
= land. This work exchange program assists students in avoiding all 
the red tape that usually accompanies the process of obtaining FY 
— permission to work in a foreign country. Graduating students 
qualify for these exchanges so long as the trip is scheduled within 
the same year as graduation. 
The process of finding graduate study programs overseas GZ 
= resembles researching graduate study within the U.S., in that it is 7 i 
= beneficial to acquire information directly from ‘ie. universities Z: 
being considered. Students who study abroad at the graduate 
level most often do so to earn a full master’s degree or doctoral 
degree rather than as part of a degree program in the GS. 
(although the latter is possible too). British institutions also offer 
diplomas, which are programs of coursework that fall in between 
a bachelor’s and a master’s degree requirements. 
of Canadian Universities, the Handbook on International Study 
for U.S. Nationals, Study in Europe, Graduate Studies Guide, The 
Alternative Prospectus of Universities and Polytechnics, 
provide information on various educational systems abroad, as 

well as lists. and addresses of institutions within each country to 

write to for more specific details about graduate programs. With 

* the exception of Great Britain, which the office has extensive \ 
thes publications do not necessarily provide ¥ 
details about program curriculums, costs and other such informa- 
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A Vision of 
_Red square Affair 


Glenn Russell 


Red Square Affair, the proceeds of which benefited the Ronald McDonald House 
of Burlington, drew large but mixed crowds. Ronald chats with a younger member 
of the UVM community. Entertainment for the affair was provided by the N-Zones, 
and 3-Wheel Drive. Saga was on hand to supply the refreshments and local 

merchants offered a variety of wares. 


National Climate 


CLL 


Exxon, Union Carbide, Ashland 
Oil and Armco — have cut back 
the number of interviews they 
grant students, Howard adds. 

Likewise, West Virginia Uni- 
versity is suffering a 25 percent 
reduction in the number of visits 
by corporate recruiters. 

“U.S. Steel has cancelled 
eight interview schedules, Gulf 
Oil has cancelled out altogether 
for the second semester, and 
Alcoa has cut back,” grouses 
WVU Career Services Director 
Robert Kent. 

“We’re down about 36 
percent from a year ago in the 
‘number of recruiters, and we 
have 18 percent fewer students 
being interviewed,’’ says Oregon 
State Associate Placement Direc- 
tor Marjorie McBride. 

“In the old days we’d have 
had 200 to 300 recruiters on 
campus in the spring. This year 
it’s in the 50s bracket.” 

McBride is urging students 
to ‘‘get out and contact employ- 


ers directly,” rather than relying | 


on campus interviews. “This 
year is just the worst I’ve ever 
seen,” she moans, 

“We'll be hiring consider- 
ably less this year,’’ says Phil 


Delon: PETE: for Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph’s 
college recruitment division. 
‘Partly because of the economy, 
and partly because of our 
divestiture proceedings, we’re 
taking a cautious, wait-and-see 
attitude.” 

Texas Instruments’ hiring is 
down “about one-third from 
1980,” says George Berryman, 
manager of corporate college 
relations. “But we anticipate a 
pickup in the fall and spring of 
next year,” he adds. 


Hughes Aircraft’s spring hir- 
ing is down nearly 30 percent, 
although “‘we still have a heavy 
demand for electrical engineers 
and computer scientists,” says a 
company spokesman. 

“Our hiring managers are 
working slower and taking lon- 
ger to make decisions, though, 
because the pace has slowed so 
much from last year,” he adds, 

“And with fewer recruiters 
and fewer offers being made, 
many placement directors have 
noted that students are accept- 


ing the first or second offer they 
receive,” observes Linda Pengilly 
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with the Placement 
Council. 

“And salary offers are not 
increasing like they were several 
years ago,”’ she adds. “For the 
last few years we saw Salaries 
increasing by eight-to-ten per- 
cent a year. This year they’ve 
gone up only one-to-two per- 


cent.” 


College 


Few experts, moreover, ex- 
pect things to improve greatly in 
the near future. 

“We’re seeing a few sectors 


of the market beginning to 
improve like the defense 
sector but for the most part 


the so-called recovery has yet to 
have an effect,” says North- 
western’s Lindquist. 

“And for every one com- 
pany that may be hiring a few 
more people this year, there are 
ten who are cutting back.” 

Even if the recovery begins 
to whittle away at the unem- 
ployment rate, adds Michigan 
State’s Shingleton, “the blue 
collar workers will be brought 


back first. Then there’ll be a 
considerable lag before com- 
panies start hiring white collar 
people.” e 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With LD. 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


RF HO HO RESTAURANTS 
PAPAL BD DDN AA RARER. 


CHINESE DINING 


IF YOU xe’ THE BEST IN 1 3h FOOD 
MAKE PLANS TO VISIT THE.... 


GQ = Ag RESTAURANT 
A CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS e TAKE OUT SERVICE 


DINNER 
SUN., MON., WED., THURS., 
FRI. & SAT. 5-10PM 


878-8852 


RIGHT OFF RT. 2 


LUNCH 
., WED., THURS., FRI. 
11:30AM-2:00PM 


65 PEARL STREET 
ESSEX JUNCTION 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


CONTACT LENS 
SUPPLIES 


* Bausch & Lomb products 

* Allergan products, soft & hard 

* Enzymatic contact lens cleaner 

x Salt tablets 

* Sunglasses by: Ray Ban 
Porsche Carrera 

Yves St. Laurent 


For more information, call: 


CONTACT LENS CENTER 


BURLINGTON ESSEX JUNCTION 
230 College St. 37 Lincoln St. 
658-3330 878-5509 
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Musicland presents a 


CRASH COURSE IN 
MUSIC APPRECIATION! 


Save now on these new albums and cassettes. 


MIEN AT WORK 
CARGO 


including 
Overkill/It's A Mistake/High Wire 
Heckyll & Mr. Jive 
Settle Down My Boy 


WILLIE NELSON WITH 
WAYLON JENNINGS 
TAKE IT TO THE LIMIT 
No Love At All/Why Do Have To Choose 


We Had It Ali/Homeward Bound 
Blackjack County Chains 


MICHAEL 


JACKSON 
THRILLER 
The Girl Is Mine ° (With Paul McCartney) 


Thriller/Baby Be Mine/Billie naar 
Wanna Be Startin ' Someth in’ 
‘ R, 


EARTH, WIND 
& FIRE 
POWERLIGHT 
including: 

Fall In Love With Me Spread Your Leys 

le Th eed Of Lov 


é MICHAEL 


THRILLER 


R SON WITH 
ee “uM JENNINGS 
KE IT TO THE LIMIT 


PINK FLOYD 
THE FINAL CUT 
Your Possible Pasis/The avai Dream 

The F 


amt Memorial 
lohn/The Final ¢ Cut 


CULTURE CLUB 
KISSING TO BE CLEVER 
including: 

Do You Really Want To Hurt Me 


Time (Clock Of The Heart)/I'll Tumble 4 Ya 
I'm Afraid tected T 


JOURNEY 
FRONTIERS 


Separate Ways (Worlds Apart) 
Send Her My Love/Chain Reaction 
After The Fall/Faithfully 


CARLOS SANTANA 
HAVANA MOON 
Havana Moon/They All Went To Mexico 


Daughter Of The Night 
Watch Your Step/Who Do You Love 


Cassette 
or LP 


PINK FLOYD. 
=4 THE FINAL CUT 


CARLOS SANTANA 
HAVANA MOON 


# CULTURE CLUB 


1G TO BE CLI 


Columbia 


Save big on these CBS Nice Price best selling albums and cassettes. 


a 


Bob Dylan HARD RAIN 


Boz Scaggs DOWN TWO THEN 


LEFT 


Lou Rawls WHEN YOU HEAR 
LOU, YOU’VE HEARD IT ALL 
Valerie Carter WILD CHILD 
George Duke DON’T LET GO 
Kenny Loggins NIGHT WATCH 
-David Gilmour DAVID GILMOUR 


Ted Nugent WEEKEND 
WARRIORS 


Boomtown Rats A TONIC FOR 


THE TROOPS 


Frank Marino & Mahogany Rush 
TALES OF THE UNEXPECTED 


Ellen Foley NIGHTOUT 
David Johansen IN STYLE 


Elvis Costello GET HAPPY! 
Mahavishnu Orchestra 

THE BEST OF 

Herbie Hancock MONSTER 
Surf Punks MY BEACH 

Various Artists GREATEST 
COUNTRY HITS OF THE 70’s, 
Vol. | 

Various Artists GREATEST 
COUNTRY HITS OF THE 70’s, 
Vol. Il 

Various Artists GREATEST 
COUNTRY HITS OF THE 70’s, 
Vol. Ill 

Molly Hatchet BEATIN’ THE ODDS 
Various Artists THE COWBOYS 
Psychedelic Furs THE 


Dukes of Hazzard THE DUKES OF 
HAZZARD 

Paul Davis THE BEST OF 
Chicago IF YOU LEAVE ME NOW 
Tyrone Davis GREATEST HITS 
Chi-Lites GREATEST HITS 

Rita Ford MUSIC BOX HYMNAL 
Moe Bandy SINGS THE SONGS 
OF HANK WILLIAMS 

Joe Stampley ENCORE 

Tammy Wynette ENCORE 
Johnny Paycheck ENCORE 
George Jones ENCORE 

Charly McClain ENCORE 

George Jones & Tammy Wynette 
ENCORE 

Moe Bandy ENCORE 


Cassette 


Lene Lovich STATELESS PSYCHEDELIC FURS Bobby Bare ENCORE 
Crystal Gayle MISS THE Garland Jeffreys ESCAPE ARTIST David Allen Coe ENCORE 
MISSISSIPPI Barry White & Glodean White Marty Robbins ENCORE 
Joe Perry Project LET THE MUSIC BARRY & GLODEAN Lynn Anderson ENCORE 
DO THE TALKING Dan Hill PARTIAL SURRENDER Johnny Cash ENCORE 
Ge ee ee ee arte os apelin ecole alerted earl aloes ny otra oe! grep 
a ki 
; hi 
os s e 
ci tis coupon and | CLEANER : 
ve on cassette care. 
lobe - Buy any two prerecorded cassettes in stock priced $7.99 or more each and get a i 
i TREX cassette deck cleaner for just 49*. Offer good through May 31, 1983. } 
Sale ends May 7, 1983. : | - ; 
8 
University Mall - : 
Phone: 658-4117 % . i 
: We Brin En tertainment to Lif at 
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By Dan Williams 
Midnight Movies, by Stuart Samuels. 
Collier Books; 224 pp. $9.95. 
In 1967, an obscure French film- 


maker released a comedy about the 


i il 


| when his obsessions with mir- 


inhabitants of an insane asylum during 
World War II. The film was a maudlin, 
sentimental fable that looked to be a sure 
commercial loser. Critics were unrecep- 
tive. The New York Post’s Archer Win- 
sten deemed it “funny as a crutch,” and 
Esquire’s Wilfred Sheed dismissed it as 
“the kind of anti-war film that makes you 
want to enlist.”. The movie in question 
was Philippe de Broca’s King of Hearts. 
Despite its negative reviews and limited 
appeal, The King of Hearts gradually 
developed a devoted audience who 
continually returned to the film, often on 
a weekly basis. Through this cult status, 
de Broca’s effort became a tremendous 
hit. The film currently holds the nation’s 
record for the longest consecutive show- 
ing — playing for an unprecedented six 
and a half years at Cambridge’s Central 
Square Theatre. 

King of Hearts is not alone in this 
popularity. A small number of critically 
panned, often technically amateurish 
films have acquired enormous. cult 
followings in this country. Offbeat 
shockers like Pink Flamingos and Eraser- 
head regularly sell out in New York City. 
Howls of delight ripple throughout the 
theatre whenever Reefer Madness is 
shown On campus. Uninhibited audience 
participation highlight every screening of 
The Rocky Horror Picture Show. How 
did these, and other low-budget efforts 
become such classics of the late-night 
circuit? In a new book entitled Midnight 
Movies, “cultural historian” Stuart 
Samuels explores _ the history of this 
curious phenomena. Dealing with nine 
archetypical cult pieces, Samuels also 
examines, with mixed results, the under- 
lying appeal of films as diverse as Harold 
and Maude and Night of the Living Dead. 

Midnight movies are unique in that 
they are created by the audience, not the 
production companies. While an increas- 
ing number of films become successes 
through media hype, the popularity of 
cult films is due largely to word of mouth 
advertising. Midnight movies are played 
with alarming frequency to predominant- 
ly young, college-educated crowds. They 
lie outside of mainstream cinema in that 
they reject traditional Hollywood con- 
ventions, both stylistically and themati- 
cally. Harold and Maude concerns a love 
affair between a suicidal teenager and an 
80-year-old woman. John Waters’ Pink 
Flamingos features a 300 pound transves- 
tite gobbling a freshly laid mound of 
poodie shit. Taking these characteris- 
tics into consideration, Samuels’ book 


By Jayne Kennedy 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s 
The Stationmaster’s Wife is one 
of the late master of melo- 


ing 


emotions, transactions — both 
business and sexual, are parcel- 
led off into containers of glass 
and lace. 

This film comes from 1976, 
Fassbinder’s middle period, 


flu. 


‘rors, glass, and dominating 
women had not yet been shat- 
tered by his glitzy humanism or 
fragmented by politics. The only 


master’s Wife is a morality play 
trivialized. It is a drama concern- 
the title character’s 
affairs in a small town and the 


band — a man who looks and 
acts like Peter Lorre with the 


Throughout the film, the 
stationmaster’s wife, Hannerl, is 
allowed three expressions — a 
calm knowingness and sense for 
manipulation, overwhelming pas- 
sion, and a desperate sort of 
cleverness. 
plays the part with great cun- 


von 


J 


¥ 
& 


04s 


“focuses on the most outrageous, distinc- 


tive, and notorious of the late-night 
circuit. In addition to the aforementioned 
works, he devotes chapters to Alexandro 
Jodorowsky’s allegorical western I 
Topo, and Perry Henzell’s seminal reggae 
film, The Harder They Come. 

Midnight Movies is rich in anecdotes 
and odd bits of trivia. Within the book’s 
220 pages, we learn that the surrealistic 
Eraserhead was federally funded by an 
American Film Institute grant. Samuels 
further reports that Rocky Horror was 
one of the first films to be recorded in 
Dolby Sound; that Reefer Madness has 
been used to raise, funds for pro-mari- 


juana organizations; and The Night of the . 


Living Dead was accidentally booked as 
a kiddie matinee during its first run, 
prompting Chicago Sun Times critic 
Roger Ebert to scathingly denounce the 
film. 

The book also provides a good 
biography of the films’ directors. David 
Lynch’s background in studio art is 
attributed to the layered composition of 
Eraserhead. George Romero’s work in 
advertising is cited as a reason for the 


love 


drama’s most claustrophobic intrigues and emotions it causes 
tales. It is a cut-throat soap in the townspeople and her naive lace bound 
opera in which all personalities, and pathetically trusting hus- charged enough 


Elisabeth Trissenaar 


_Harold and Maude. 


characters caught in its line of 
fire with a sense of magnetism, 
or the emotional equivalent of 
St. Elmo’s Fire, in which you are 
enshrouded by electricity but 
left physically unscathed. This is 
an effect that has charged many 
of Fassbinder’s films, but usually 
with higher voltage results. At 
heart, The Stationmaster’s Wife 
is little more than a melodrama- 
tic satire on small town lust and 


cartoonish feel of Night of the Living 
Dead, and Hal Ashby’s years as a film 
editor account for the fluid transitions of 
Perhaps the most 
startling insights concern Pink Flamingos’ 
John Waters. In a quote gleaned from a 
book entitled Shock Value, Waters asserts 
“If someone threw up at one of my 
screenings, it would be like a standing 
ovation.” 

Unfortunately, when the book shifts 
from factual material to critical analysis, 
contradictions and _ pretensions arise. 
Instead of letting the films speak for 
themselves, Samuels spends an inordinate 
amount of time trying to establish a 
common link between them. In this 
regard, he has simply missed the point. 
The appeal of cult films lies in their 
refusal to fall neatly into any one genre, 
rather than any universal characteristics. 

Throughout the book, Samuels con- 
tends that each of the nine films “were 
the product of powerful individual 
creative talents,” or the result of one 
person’s cinematic vision. While Eraser- 
head, Pink Flamingos, and El Topo were 
all primarily one-man shows, the author 


Fassbinder Under Glass 


comes from Fassbinder’s exper- 
tise at manipulation. A sort of 
static. electricity surges through 
The Stationmaster’s Wife, where 
it bounces around the glass and 
sets 


Stationmaster’s Wife 
until it is 
to infuse the 


shop, and to 


The Stationmaster’s 


that apathy is a far greater force 
for change than radical political 
ideologies. Aparthy creeps into 
every corner of society in The 


court, public office, prison and 
keep it 
the working class resorts to sex 
and drinking, never in modera- 
tion or with tact, because both 
have become. desperate tactics. 


Wife 
film on the defensive, 
defenses are badly camouflaged, 
Even for Fassbinder’s followers, 
this may be a difficult film to 
relate to. First impressions may 
be revised as the film goes on 


BOOK /FILM 


|Pink Flamingos & Other Horrors 


conveniently ignores the fact that Reefer 
Madness was made under studio condi- 
tions in 1936, and Rocky Horror, 
unquestionably the most successful of all 
midnight movies, was the result of a 
group of talented individuals, not a 
single-minded director. Samuels further 
states “‘all the midnight movie classics are 
artificial worlds that do not hide the fact 
that they are unreal, or at least fabrica- 
ted.”’ How then, does he account for 
Henzell’s The Harder They Come, which 
was shot entirely: on location in Jamaica 
with a story line based on an actual 
Kingston’ underworld figure? While 
Samuels’ insights into the role of 
audience participation are much more 
astute, the inclusion of these sweeping 
generalizations minimizes the book’s 
impact. 

Samuels’ writing style does little to 
dispel Midnight Movies’ inconsistencies. 
His phrasing is:overstated and redundant, 
making the book sometimes read like a 
hastily-written essay question. In _ his 
discussion of Harold and Maude, he 
contends that the film is a “‘celebration of 
life,”. certainly an idea Ashby conveyed 
quite clearly. However, this simple 
concept is reiterated in eight separate 
paragraphs, sometimes virtually word for 
word. I assume Samuels was attempting 
to make his thesis clear through this 
overemphasized construction. All it does 
for me is make the bulk of his extensive 
analysis tiresome, predictable reading. 

Finally, the book fails to give a 
comprehensive overview of midnight 
movies. While Samuels has touched upon 
the best-known and most ballyhooed cult 
films, his nine selections are hardly the 


last word on the subject. Late 1960’s 
avant garde tilms like Andy Warhol’s 


Chelsea Girls» and. Kenneth Anger’s 
Scorpio Rising proved that late-night 
movies could be commercially viable. 
They receive only a scant paragraph 
in passing. Russ Meyer’s soft-core schlock 
and Sergio Leone’s spaghetti westerns 
have amassed rabid cults. They receive no 
mention at all. Samuels’ rationale for this 
limited focus is ‘‘only a handful have 
been able to sustain an enthusiasm, a level 
of commitment.” This may be true but 
other, more obscure, cult films are clearly 
worthy of scrutiny as well. 

Midnight Movies may be appealing to 
the casual film fan. The production 
information, and stunning black and 


‘white photos both serve as a reference 


point for the uninitiated. However, the 
inconsistent analysis and redundant writ- 
ing style make the book less than defini- 
tive. Although it has its moments, anyone 
with a good knowledge of film will 
undoubtedly find Midnight Movies a 
bomb. @ 


sion, tension becomes soap 
opera melodrama, melodrama 
becomes morality, and morality 
is shattered by the manipulation 


home, of all of the other elements. 


Fassbinder’s genius was like 
that of a mad puppeter — pulling 
the proper strings and levers to 
create gesture and reaction, and 
this keen ability was what made 
him a dangerous, subversive, and 
great filmmaker. The Station- 
master’s Wife is certainly not for 
everyone — if it were, Fassbinder 
would not have had the grounds 
and personalities to pull his 
melodrama and_ tactics from, 


at bay 


is a 


but its 


Pa political sense in The ning, and most of the film’s ambition, and for that reason it somberness becomes _ black Your response to the film may 
tationmaster's Wife are the tension radiates from her dual 45 perhaps more resdnance than humor, black humor becomes 4¢pend on which side of the 
eeny > tol gnecarge g of ment. This is a pathetic tale, but transaction or tactic against melodrama or laughing above 
perso i ou sold, or ' : scomes ith Fassbinde 
ely ted tn rhe Station- The rest of the tension Fassbinder must have realized boredom, boredom becomes ten- _ With Fassbinder. = 
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Rough Cuts and Roman Shades 


By Jocelyn Ryder 

Here in Burlington, it is not 
often that audiences have the 
chance to see new artists, the 
main reason being a limited 
population of people who want 
to see something new. But as 
certain plants flower every other 

eyear, so does the budding new 
music scene in Burlington. 

On Tuesday, April 19, we 
were exposed to the Roman 
\Shades, a new band whose 
drummer and bassist hail from 
the original Wards line-up, and 
The Cuts, who have been around 
for awhile and seem to be going 
through constant metamorpho- 
sis. 

If a formal debut in Burling- 
ton means playing for the first 
time at Hunts, then Roman 
Shades were the debutantes-on- 
display. Though they’ve appear- 
ed a few times at Nector’s 
Upstairs, the Shades haven’t 
quite gotten a following that 
allows them to headline any- 
where — yet. 

From seeing their perfor- 
mance at Nector’s two weeks 
ago, and the show they did at 
Hunt’s last week, it is evident 
that the Roman Shades will see 
many more Burlington audiences 
in the future, 


By Laurie LeClair 
Undulating abdomens, 


Lycus, 


currently located at 


latest 
Janes, 


endeavor, 


que at its best. 


The time is two hundred years before 
the Christian era. Pseudolus (Bob Stan- 
field, executive assistant to UVM Presi- 
dent Lattie Coor) is a slave on the make, 
untried 
courtesan, Philia (Pam Walker) for his 
equally inexperienced master, Hero (Tim 
Borden) in exchange for his much covet- Geno 
Inevitably, the situation is 
complicated by assorted problems. Philia 
has already been sold to the painfully 
(David of 
emits alliteration with 
frighteningly frequent ferociousness, The 
stage is set for an evening of infinite 
possibility. There is, indeed, “Something 
as the opening number 


He must obtain the lovely, 


ed freedom, 


virile warrior, Miles Gloriosus 


Griffiths), who 


for Everybody” 


predicts, 


30 


lovely limbs, 
amazingly agile hips and other nether 
areas exposed at varying degrees — 
what you’ll find at the house of Marcus 
the Flynn 
Theatre under the guise of the musical 
comedy, A Funny Thing Happened on out, 
the Way to the Forum. Lyric Theatre’s 
directed by Stephen 
is quite a success. The show, with 
music and lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, is 
based on the book by Larry Gelbart and 
Burt Shevlove. The play presents burles- 


Opening with “Bed of 
Seems,” the band was a bit tense 
and rigid. Lead singer, Hope 
Nichols delivers the vocals beau- 
tifully and lyrically, but she 
doesn’t sing the words to the 
audience, Instead, she favors a 
relatively motionless stance, her 
eyes focused more on the 
shoulders and chests of the 
people in the front row, rather 
than the faces of those standing 
in the back, Watching Joe 
Bedard in his boyish baseball 
shirt and jeans is a bit more like 
watching Dee Dee Ramone. But 
listening to his bass licks mesh 
perfectly with Mark Dufault’s 
flawless drumming, we hear a 
rhythm section created which 
surpasses any of the Ramones 
predictable rhythms. 

A few songs into the set, the 
Shades tore into ‘“‘Motions in a 
Dream,” I began to _ notice 
expressions of recognition on 
the faces surrounding me. But it 
still seems as though the Shades 
have not fully acknowledged 
their audience. Months of work 
in a basement isn’t likely to 


yield a strong understanding of 
audience-performer communica- 
tion that can only be achieved 
when the two entities have met 
more than a few times. 


Bob Stanfield, as the conniving, i) 
is a delight. He 
expends incredible amounts of energy as 
master of ae 
Stanfield’s character is well-developed as \ 
and fully formed. One gets the sense that , 
his every move is thoughtfully planned ' 
from the most sweeping gesture to 


entirely loveable slave, 


that’s the veritable 


the tiniest articulation. 
Marcus. Lycus, 


shelters the marketable 


described, 


with serpentine facility. 


With a cast so thoroughly made up of 
“stock”? characters, (i.e. rend 
quickly quipping. slaves, shrewd [7 
procurers), one would feel a void if the |hy 
personages 
missing. This void is more than filled by 
Domina (Jo Anne Maguire) and Senex 
(Tom Geno), who portray Hero’s parents. 
, first as the cowering husband and 
then as the delighted object of Philia’s 
displays outstand- 19.94 
ing comedic ability and timing. A veteran .. 
the prestigious Comedie 
Geno knows how to play farce in the 
highest of Molieresque styles. He gleefully sr 
milks the audience for all he can get, to a ogra 
the mutual delight of both spectator and ”” 


vintage 
lovers, 


“disrupting parent” 


mistaken overtures, 


performer, 


Additional worthy performances are } 


proprietor of that =~ 
house of questionable reputation which _— 


is played with dark flair by / 
Bob Saikevicz. He is also a choreographer, « 
and indeed, he slithers around the stage 


The end .of the Roman 


’ Shades’ set proved that they had 


won the respect of their audi- 
ence. Perhaps it is because the 
Shades are such a new band, but 
I noticed a warmer reception for 
them as opposed to the usual 
uninspired reactions from audi- 
ences who regularly view other 
bands. 


The encore from Roman 
Shades was quite a departure 
from their usual approach to 
music. “Jungle Punk’’ gave way 
to throbbing tribal drum beats, 
tearaway guitar licks and bass 


riffs; it gave Hope a chance to 
exhibit her other vocal talent: 
bird calls. Though a sore throat 
cut the song off prematurely, 
“Jungle Punk’? sounded as 
though it could be the shape of 
things to come for Roman 
Shades. Since it is such a new 
song, it is evident there are a few 
inhibitions from the musicians. ! 
suspect had it not been for 
fatigue, Roman Shades could 
have gone on to tear the house 
down. 

When the Cuts took the 
stage, the crowd had mellowed 
and thinned a bit and grown 
more distracted. This could be 
due to the fact that the Cuts 


ceremonies. 


flesh earlier ~ — 


ai ane 
Francaise, 


(nie ard Lyrics ty 


“don 
series 


' 


were see NY THIN 


have been around for a while, 
and can’t match the excitement | 
‘rhythm guitar as opposed to the 


generated by a really new band. 
To be quite honest, the Cuts 
have always been confusing to 
me. Lead singer/bassist Dave 
Daignault wears his dad’s torn 
pajama bottoms, a T-shirt with 
the sleeves partially torn off, and 
bass covered with band-aids. It is 
difficult to take him seriously. 
The lyrics speak of pizzas and 
betrayal, not the stuff that songs 
with substance are made of. 
Musically, the individual 
pieces by the Cuts (Frank Egan 
on guitar with vocals; 


Brith 
Jacobs playing saxophone and, 


ALEX WILLIAMS 


reggae/ska tinged rhythms. It 
was refreshing to hear the clean 


scratchy screeches of the guitar 
solo in the opening song. 

Vocally, Dave Daignault is a 
strong singer. But he adulterates 
it with so many quirks that the 
listener is more likely to think 
Dave has an erratic voice which 
is completely uncontrollable. Of 
course if the songs were less 
slapstick-college boy and more 
serious-musician, the Cuts would 
have more to offer their audi- 
ence. 

The Cuts are good 
cians. 


musi- 
They have good under- 


singing occasionally; Andy Lun-: standings of their instruments, 


dine on drums) are interesting. 


' but not to the extent, possibly 
Somehow, when all of the! by choice, 


that they are really 


pieces come together to create a} ‘experimenting and delving into 


collage of sound, they miss. To! the. vast 


possibilities that lie 


maintain interest, I followed the} before them. 


saxophone 


which pulled me| 


Perhaps the Cuts have some- 


away from the driving predict- i thing to learn from the Roman 


able melody line. |Shades. By approaching music 
One song “Gotta Write) with a slightly more primitive 
You,” began with shaky, a| angle, the Shades have aroused 


capella harmony, pulled away 
from the ttislody-angerivings | 
rhythm 


song did well because of 


\; doubles 


q The 
vocally, 
« artificial 
_voices are better suited to this set up than 


1 


~ given by Philip Scharf, 
=== (whose rendition of “ 
- “I’m Lovely” 
7 show-stoppers) and Art 


|curiosity-in their audience. The 
audience that has seen it all in 
track. This particular} Burlington has yet to see what 
its} the new talents can offer. 


as Hysterium 
I’m Calm” and the 
reprise with Stanfield are 
Scott, who 


s as Erronius and assistant director. 


players are all in fine form 
with the additional help of an 
amplification system. Some 


“ others, and the initial difference in timbre 


Howard 


A APRIL tical 


artistry. 
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L Bi |! tops! ing courtesan attire. 
APPENED scenery, with its finely textured Roman 


H 
INI aed E WAY TO TH E FORUM columns, is also quite effective. 


This show is eyed chauvinistic. Yet 


is rather disconcerting, but one eventually 
becomes accustomed to it. The big-sound- 
ing twenty piece orchestra, under the fine 
direction 


of Stephen Plumb, provides 


excellent, professional back-up. 


Costume designer Diantha Bartlett 


is noteworthy for the shimmer- 
David J. Miller’s 


. B iri. -oggling are so blatant and unhypocri- 


that they are rendered totally 

- 98- 30 harmless, inoffensive and almost endear- 
= ing. This exhilarating, well-performed 
show ought not to be missed. If for no 

other reason, one ought to attend to 

. witness the miraculous transformation of 
otherwise mild-mannered (?) college 
professors into dirty little boys over- 
whelmed by a fine piece of... theatrical 
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By Terri Johnson 

Professor David Huddle called his 
poems “just about perfect.” Donald 
Justice said the crowd was bound to be 
disappointed after a compliment like 
that. But they weren’t. 

Justice, a Pulitzer Prize winning poet, 
read his poetry yesterday evening to a full 
house in the Faculty Dining Room in 
Waterman. The 57 year old writer read 23 
poems, beginning with his early works 
and ending with recent poems. 

Huddle introduced Justice, saying 
that his poems are compelled by a life of 
their own. “If he sweated in the making 
of it (a poem), neither he nor the poem 
will tell us.”’ Justice’s style is smooth, He 
takes ordinary incidents and looks at 
them in an unordinary and often humor- 
ous way. When a friend of his who taught 
music in Arkansas was “relieved of his 
duties” and left the state, taking his two 
Grand pianos, Justice wrote a poem 
called ‘Variations for Two Pianos.” 
“There’s no more music in all Arkansas/ 
Higgins is gone.’”’ 

Justice wrote a poem called “Un- 
flushed Urinals: Lines Writtem in an 
Omaha Bus Station” as part of a “‘hand- 
ful” of poems about bus travelling. 

He wrote a series of poems about 

people he knew in high school and early 
college who he mentions “as though 
everyone knew them.’ He asked the 
audience to imagine that these people are 
legendary figures, one of whom was his 
friend Benton who he smoked his first 
pack of cigarettes with. Justice said 
Benton “died a few years ago of a lung 
ailment.”’ 
Justice’s only reference to his own 
struggles as a writer came through in a 
poem called “‘Lethargy.” “It was the only 
poem I was able to write that particular 
year,” he said. It was about not being 
able to write. 

Several of his poems were inspired by 
other writers. “Incident In a Rose Gar- 


SCT AFHT\ MPL INA 


Poetic Justice 


den’ is Justice’s version of a story origin- 
ally written by William Somerset 
Maugham. In Justice’s poem, a character 
confronts Death in a rose garden. Death is 
“dressed like a Spanish waiter,’ and is a 
connoisseur of roses. 

“At the Cemetery” developed out of 
a citation from Henry James’ notebook 
about James’ sister’s grave. 

Death is a recurring theme in Jus- 
tice’s poems. In “Nostalgia of the Grand- 
parent,” he writes “the dead don’t get 
around much anymore.”’ The idea origi- 
nated from a French poem which said, 
“The dead are underground, they don’t 
go out.”’ 


ND AN UNFORGETTABLE 
¥ UMMER IN BOSTON. 


And earn college credits, too. 


In a Burlington Free Press article, 
Justice said one of the motives for writing 
is “‘so that one might not wholly die.” universities across the 

Justice, a Florida native without a 


about the South when he moved there a 
few years ago. He said he considered the 
South “a backward part of the country” 
so he wrote the poems in a backward 
verse form — the sonnet. “I always found 
sonnets very easy, so I thought I’d write Selection in 1959. 
20 or 30 of them, but they turned out to 
be much harder,” he said. 

Besides being a Pulitzer Prize winner 
(he won the award for his Selected Poems 
1980), Justice teaches writing and 


Tufts University Summer School gives 
you a choice of 242 courses that can 
hasten your progress toward a degree, 
accelerate your career, enliven your spare 
time, enrich your life. 
_.. Pre-med Sessions, Computer Applica- 
tions, 20th Century Poetry, Elementary 
Spanish, Summer Theatre, Galaxies and 
Cosmology... 
After class? Our tree-shaded hilltop 
campus is just a breeze from Boston. And 
we have on-campus housing available. 
_.. Principles of Accounting, Classical 
Humanities, Linear Algebra... and much 
a tetas | d application 
To receive our catalog and a 
return the coupon or call (617) 628-5000, 
Ext. 3562. Tufts University Summer 
School. It's an experience you'll never 
forget. 


Pp 


UvM § 


! TUFTS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 5 
Medford, MA 02155 


name 


a 


address 


city state zip 
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UNIVERSITY 
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literature at the University of Florida. He 
has taught at numerous colleges and 


U.S., including 
Middlebury College, the University of 
several poems lowa, Syracuse University, 
University of California at Irvine. 

He was also a Rockefeller Fellow in 
1954-55 and a Guggenheim Fellow in 
1976-77, His first book, The Summer 
Anniversaries received the Lamont Poetry 


the 


His most recent publication is ‘The 
Artificial Moonlight,” a 
published this Spring in Antaeus maga- 
zine. A new book called Platonic Spirits, 
will be published this year or next year. 


story 


Chris Bentlev 
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Sunday, May 1-8 pm 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington, VT 


All seats reserved, $8.75 & $9.75 on sale at the Flynn Box Office 
and UVM Campus Ticket Store. For information, reservations, 
and credit card purchases call 86-FLYNN (863-5966), 

Limited number of student tickets available with $1.00 discount 
(ID required). 

Mail Orders: Flynn Theatre Box Office, 153 Main Street, 
Burlington, VT 05401. Make checks payable to Flynn Theatre and 
enclose self addressed, stamped envelope. 


IS THERE AN EXAM 
IN YOUR FUTURE? 


Classes starting now: June LSAT/GMAT/GRE 


MCAT : LSAT : GMAT 
INTRO TO LAW SCHOOL 
DAT : GRE : MAT 
SPEED READING 


OTHER COURSES AVAILABLE: 

GRE PSYCH & BIO - PCAT - OCAT - VAT 
TOEFL - ACT - CPA - MSKP - NMB - VQE - NPB - NCB 
ECFMG - FLEX - NDB - RN BDS - ESL - CGFNS 
SSAT - PSAT - SAT - ACHIEVEMENTS 


Take Advantage of our Transfer Privileges 
Call for details 


Days, Evenings or Weekends =! Sk +H 
KAPLAN 


Educational Center 


Boston: (617)482-7420 
Cambridge: (617)661-6955 TEST PREPARATION 
Newton Centre: (617) 244-2202 SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers 
in More Than 115 U.S. Cities & Abroad 
CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782. 


I’m more than that...” 


What more could we offer than complete 

printing and copy services? A lot more, for 
instance, our new Color Special! Just listen 
to this... dle 


For any order you 
place before noon on 
Wednesday we’ll print 
it for you in the color 
of the week at noextra 
charge. That’s right! 
And we’re featuring a 
different color at each 
of our conveniently 
located centers. Just 
give us a call at 
658-1717 or 864-9202 
to find out our colors 
of the week or come in 
and see us at 

174 College Street, 
Burlington or 

1 Executive Drive (Off 
Patchen Road directly 
behind the South 
Burlington Post 
Office). Pick up and 
delivery available. 
“I’m quick, I’m 
speedy, I'm more than 
that, I'm the Heritage 
Copy, Copy Cat!’ 
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By Janice Cable 
It’s no secret that UVM’s 
gym courses Ballet 1/2, Modern 
3/4, etc., are a poor excuse for a 
dance department (through no 
fault of the teachers). But then, 
despite the stock photos of girls 
warming up at barre tucked into 
brochures luring freshmen, UVM 
doesn’t pretend to be proficient 
in dance. And so it is all the 
more surprising that a_ self- 
supporting dance suite at Living/ 
Learning could present as 
diverse, lively and enjoyable a 
dance performance asthe one 
given last Friday and Saturday. 


Directed and, for the most 


part, choreographed. by Mary 


-Boscovand..Rebecca Dietzel, thes 


dance. suite, like the dance 
department, does not make 
pretenses toward professionalism 
and while all the costumes didn’t 
exactly match, and not all the 
numbers were exactly on time, 
though some showed incredible 
precision, that wasn’t the point. 
The point was dancers who have 
never had the opportunity to 
perform got: to strut, shimmy, 
shake and leap and new choreo- 
graphers had the chance to view 
their work to the mutual enjoy- 
ment of dancer and audience. 

Understandably, the pro- 
gram contained regrettably for- 
gettable numbers as well as killer 
ones that made you want to get 
up out of your seat”and fall in 
time (so what if I don’t know 
the steps, you make me want to 
dance!). More regret yet, the 
opening number was too stan- 
dard jazz-meat-and-potatoes to 
do what it was supposed to - 
draw the audience into a myriad 
of awe-inspiring, precisely-timed 
feats of dance prowess. 

Glenn Miller Special, as the 
first was entitled, had its share 
of broadly smiling faces, but the 
bow-tie and high-kick routine 
wasn’t enough to capture, 

The second piece, Cats, was 


Crenshaw 


By Gordon Jones 

Last summer Marshall Cren- 
shaw’s “Someday, Someway” 
was a refreshing number bright- 
ening the pop radio playlists. 
His debut album, Marshall Cren- 
shaw, was highly praised by 
critics both home and abroad. 
Rolling Stone and Musician 
magazines gave the record posi- 
tive reviews and profiled the new 
phenom even before the public 
got a chance to hr him for 
themselves. “Marshal: Crenshaw 
is one of the half-dozen naturals 
who come along in a generation 


a complete turf-uround to 4 
ballet-jazz piece, to Stray Cat’s 
rockabilly, no -less, full of 
intricate timing, successful part- 
nering and difficult choreogra- 
phy by Bosco. Bosco and Sheila 
Stryk, the most technically 
correct. dancers in the troupe 
with the addition of Dietzel, 
Jeannie Hill and Leslie Collins, 
played swivel-hipped -kittys to 
Randy Frost and Sandy McKen- 
zie’s too-cool toms. Being alter- 


nately turned ‘on and_ turned 
away, the piece had. the two 
female felines — pussy-footing 


around. in a chain of lithe jumps 
and feline contraction and ended 
with the men tossing the women 
back and. forth in: sprawling. cat 
leaps. means abet 
Bond Is Back was an intri- 
guing number with interesting 
timing. and a child-like section of 
cops and robbers in. which Bond 
lived through countless’ bad-guy 
dangers. Spring Maidens was a 
semi-balletic piece, .a° recital 
number in pastel colored confec- 
tion, and about as meaningful. 

Zanyika, the next piece that 
was really all there, was set to 
music by The Erotic Drum Band 
and choreographed by Dietzel; it 
was an automated tribal pelvic 
dance. Featuring: Collins in a 
tribal solo, her fluidity of 
‘movement was beautiful and 
sensual, bringing dance back to 
its primal beginnings. 


Collins’ shining stage pre- 
sence came forth again in her 
delivery of Mdya Angelou’s 
poem ‘‘Phenomenal Woman,” a 
prelude to the last piece before 
the intermission: Each ‘dancer 
entered with cool woman sure- 
ness of movement and the 
overall confidence of the dance 
may be attributed to its‘subject. 

Dietzel’s Phenomenal 
Woman was true to Bob Fosse 
Jazz roots slouchy hips and 
fast paced attitude turns mixed 
into a_ teasing and _ pleasing 
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collbination ictiiig the two 
male dancers and the audience 
know who really is boss. 

Iwo Jima was perhaps the 
strongest piece of the evening — 
possibly because it was the only 
one left from last -semester’s 
repertoire. Sure in its military 
precision, Bosco’s choreography 
was set to the Police’s “Too 
Much Information.” It used the 
space well and considering the 
fast-paced choreography, the 
timing was excellent, as was the 
dancers’ climbing the walls, 
attempting to get out or get 
away from something, and the 
blood red lighting and olive 
fatigues. The piece ended in a 
copy. of the sculpture of the flag 


~-raising at Iwo Jima, one of the 


good uses of the company’s 
characteristic charade pose as a 


finale to the pieces. 


The company turned 
modern with Genesis, and true 
to the philosophy of letting 
everyone have their place in the 
spotlight, the lead was taken 
very capably by Kathy Walsch, 
whose purity of form and lovely 
extensions complemented 
Bosco’s delicate, recurring 
choreography that flowed like a 
growing plant. 

Weyu’s African overtures 
and subtle (well, not so subtle) 
shimmies was enjoyable in its 
Look-what-my-body-can-do and 
Maybe-I’ll-share-it-with-you atti- 
tude. Callipygous in its bright 
colors and bright choreography 
and the companies especially 
Dietzel’s — joy in movement was 
infectious. 

Despite its up and down 
moments, the performance was 
basically good, and definitely 
commendable. I hope that the 
dance suite, offering its alterna- 
tive and the chance for new 
talent to explore dance, pros- 
pers. It’s a refreshing thing to see 
and with the progress this dance 
group has made, they can only 
become very good, 8 


to Play Spring Fling 


to give the music a swift kick in 
its platinum derriere just when it 
needs it most,” said Musician. 

The light, lilting melodies of 
Crenshaw’s songs are reminiscent 
of Buddy Holly’s or those 
written by the early Beatles, but 
they have a sharpness and humor 
that places them firmly in the 
1980s. 

The 28-year-old Crenshaw 
was Originally from the suburbs 
of Detroit, his first road experi- 
ence came when he played the 
role of John Lennon for a year 
and a half in a touring Beatle- 


mania company. Now he hails 
from New York and his traveling 
band consists of only himself, 
his brother Robert on drums and 
Chris Donato on bass guitar, The 
three man band puts out a solid 
sound when they run through 
Crenshaw’s song list, including 
“There She Goes Again,” “She 
Can’t Dance” or “Cynical Girl,” 
(“An old Neil Young song,” 
Crenshaw jokes sometimes when 
introducing it.) 


Marshall Crenshaw’s second 
album is due out this spring. © 
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hte would you 3 ; a LOCAL HERO 


who could 
make your 
deepest dream au A. “te %& %& ', & This entrancing comedy proves hard to resist. 
come true ? * a A warmly refreshing movie?” 
J Kathleen Carroll NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


‘“Joyously grown-up, warm-hearted, and clear-headed. 
Assured artistry. Deadpan hilarity.” 


tndrew Sarr, VILE AGE VOICE 


“Genuine fairy tales are rare: so is film-making that is thoroughly 
original; Bill Forsyth’s disarming ‘Local Hero’ is both:’ 
Janet Maslin, NEW VORA TIMES 


From the producer of 
“CHARIOTS OF FIRE” 


oe 
4 


“LOCAL HERO” 
An Bovgema Production tor Galderest 
PETER RIEGERT « DENIS LAWSON * FULTON MACKAY and BURT LANCASTER 
Music by MARK KNOPFLER ¢ Produced by DAVID PUTTNAM 
Written and Directed by BILL FORSYTH 
(PG PARENTAL GuloANcE SuacESTED | 9 BC OS mamta nes s4co8 


Sonat MATERIAL MAY MOT Bt MUFTABLE FOR CrmuDna.] 


12:00, 2:15, 4:30, 7:00,.9:20 


RAY BRADBURY’S “SOMETHING WICKED THIS WAY COMES” a JACK CLAYTON FIL 
starring JASON ROBARDS JONATHAN PRYCE DIANE LADD PAM GRIER 
Produced by PETER VINCENT DOUGLAS Screenplay by RAY BRADBURY Based on his Novel 
Mhrected by JACK CLAYTON Music Composed by JAMES HORNER TECHNICOLOR® DQiootey stereo * {Read the Bantam Book) 
trom WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS Lenses and Panaflex Camera by PANAVISION ® [IPG] paaorta. | 


Feira te WEA MSTA DRSTIONETION CO (ML UR Wate Davee Productions 


12:30, 2:30, 4:30, 6:45, 9:00 


IT'S TIME TO FEEL GOOD AGAIN. 


All you need 
is alittle 
Max Dugan. 


2s 5 WINNER ee 
ACADEMY AWARDS 


INCLUDING 


PICTURE 
@ Ti. 


His triumph changed the world forever. 


12:15, 4:00, 8:00 ‘NICKELODEON 


~ Burlingtor 


“Rep al the Nick” tnt” 


‘ repertory schedule, 
Through Saturday, April 30 
Double Feature 
XICA at 12:30, 4:40, 9:00 
and BYE BYE BRAZIL at 2:30, 6:40 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Presents A Richard Shepherd Company Production Ma 
yy 1-3, Sunday through Tuesday 
CATHERINE DENEUVE DAVID BOWIE SUSAN SARANDON A Double Feature 
“THE HUNGER” CLIFF DE YOUNG Music by MICHEL RUBINI and DENNY JAEGER ; PICNIC AT HANGING ROCK at 12:30, 4:45, 9:00 
Screenplay by IVAN DAVIS and MICHAEL THOMAS From the novel by WHITLEY STRIEBER and THE LAST WAVE at 2:40, 7:00 


Directed by TONY SCOTT Produced by RICHARD SHEPHERD Ra OP SY ee . ae 

f——T pasvmcTeo @® | [Nowalixhei Pook besiseller) fmeamunce MCM/UA May 4-7, Wednesday through Saturday 

a Cuvee taints Double Feature 

, EXCALIBUR at 3:50, 7:00 

‘NICKELODEON and LORD OF THE RINGS 
lal at 1:20, 6:30 


12:10, 2:10, 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 


“LOCAL HERO over by the locals who want to ; masking # corrupt and deca: | MAX DUGAN RETURNS GANDHI 


SOMETHING WICKED A bewitching comedy of a dissuade him dent existence, Catherine The best Neil Simon in years is | The most highly acclaimed film 
A small town falls victim when unior oil wri tive who sets : Deneuve is the creature this charming tale of a poor of the year is this masterpiece 
they discover the deadly i. to buy u 4 Scottish THE HUNGER from another time and place, schoolteacher/widowed mother | about one of the world’s most 
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_ = Sports . 
~ Men’s Lacro 


By Sean Mehegan 
. Tucked away in the bucolic 
x surroundings of northern Ver- 
mont lies one of the best kept 
secrets in UVM sports. You need 
look no farther than the muddy 
fields adjacent to Gutterson to 
locate this secret, the UVM 
; men’s lacrosse team, owners of a 
7-3 record. 
Last week, amidst the true 
definition of April showers (or 
snow showers) that have nixed 
nine games so far, the Cats were 
able to get in two games against 
cross-state rival Norwich and 


though they split the pair, 
beating Norwich 11-6 and losing 
to New Hampshire 26-9, the 
latter game was, in the words of 
head coach Mike O’Neill, ‘the 
toughest game of the year.” 
UNH is ranked second in New 
England. 

Saturday at Norwich, em- 
: ploying what O’Neill calls the 
ai “open field game,” a style of 
play that’s suited to fast breaks, 
ball movement and _ frequent 
platooning, the Cats never 
trailed and entirely controlled 


+ the tempo of the game. 
ai “We beat them up and: 
aS down the field,” said O'Neill. “‘It 


was a very physical game, and 
we punished them.”’ Outstanding 
performances were turned in by 
attackman Scott Chase (4 goals); 
defenseman Gregg Beldock, who 
played his position peerlessly; 
and attackman Bill Congdon, 
who according to O’Neill 
“helped out on ground balls.” 
The ease with which the 
Cats dealt Norwich their loss was 
easily matched by the difficulty 
of hooking up with New Hamp- 
shire on Monday, O’Neill was 
faced with an interesting dilem- 
ma before the game even started. 
‘J had to make a decision 


By Gordon H. Jones 

New Hampshire defeated 
the baseball Cats, 6-3 and 7-3, in 
both ends of a doubleheader 
yesterday, further dimming the 
UVM playoff hopes. 

UNH took an early 1-0 lead 
in their half of the first inning, 
but Vermont came back in the 
bottom half to tie the score. 
Eddie Sheehan drew a lead-off 
walk, went to second on a 
ground out, and raced home 
when first baseman Ken Trehub 
smashed a single through the 
box into center field. 

But the Cat offense shut 
down for the next five innings 
until Sheehan, who went 4-6 on 
the day, hit a line shot over the 
fence in the seventh inning to 
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By Doug Aronson 

The big games are taking 
place at The Garden. Depending 
on the city you live in, The 
Garden may have only one 
meaning to you. If you’re 
from Massachusetts, you think 
the big game is the Celtics- 
Milwaukee Bucks matchup that 
started in the Boston Garden last 
night. If you’re from New York, 
you think Madison Square Gar- 
den, where the Knicks are 
hosting the Philadelphia 76ers 
this Saturday afternoon, is the 
place to be. In any case, both 
Gardens are flourishing as the 
NBA playoffs continue. 

The Celtics, coming off a 
physical mini-series with the 
Atlanta Hawks last Sunday, 
must rely on their excellent 


talented New Hampshire. Al- ff 


UVM in action Wednesday at 


whether to slow up the game’s 
pace or go with our open field 
offense,” said O’Neill. After 
deciding to go with his Celtic- 
style offense, New Hampshire 
broke out to an early 9-1 lead. 
In the second period UVM 
rebounded and closed the gap to 
11-7, but it was their last gasp, 
as the Cats lost the intensity 
needed to beat a team of New 
Hampshire’s caliber, 


“This was another physical 
contest,” said O’Neill. “All of 
our goals were fast-break goals, 
but we had problems with our 
settled offense (six-on-six play- 
ing at half field). We ran right at 
them. They’re a very sharp team, 
and my guys played their hearts 
out. I’m real pleased.” 


Midfielder Sam Lupus also 
helped the Cat cause, capitaliz- 
ing on his faceoffs. Moreover, 
“we traded on and off with New 
Hampshire all day in faceoff 
situations,” said O’Neill. ‘We 
were even with them in every 
aspect of the game except for 
the settled offense.’ O’Neill 


UNH Sweeps Pair, 6 


account for the other two 
Vermont runs. The last inning 
rally fell short, though. Ed 
Christenson (3-2) took the loss. 
Christenson pitched four and 
one-third innings, allowing eight 
hits and six runs (five earned). 
Paul LaPierre finished the game 
for UVM. 

In the second game, UNH 
continued to. chip away at the 
Cat pitching, scoring a run or 
two almost every inning. Mike 
Williams (0-4) took the loss in 
this game. 

The Catamount batters were 
handcuffed for the most part by 
the UNH pitching, managing 
only five hits in the second game 
and four in the first. Third 
baseman Andy Coursen had two 


NBA PLAYOFFS 
Tastier Than Ainge’s Finger 


defense to dominate their best- 
of-seven series with Milwaukee. 
Boston’s defense, ranked as one 
of the best in the league, contri- 
butes well to its offense. A tight 
team defense successfully allows 
the Celtic front line of Larry 
Bird, Cedric Maxwell and Kevin 
McHale to create the scoring 
punch. 

Don’t be surprised, how- 
ever, if the Bucks counteract 
Boston’s defense with their high 
scorer and high leaper, Sidney 
Moncrief. Moncrief averaged 
22.4 points in the season’s series 
(which the Celtics and Bucks 
split) and when Moncrief gets 
hot, he can cause trouble. for 
even the best defensive team, 

Another key matchup is 
that of Milwaukee’s center, Bob 


Middlebury, Scott Van de Mark 


feels that coaching also played a 
central role in this game. “I was 
outcoached,” he acknowledged, 
referring to New Hampshire’s 
| Ted Garber. 


The O’Neill philosophy will 
undoubtedly guarantee more vic- 
tories this season, however. 
Dedicated to platooning, the 
coach has seen his style reap 
valuable rewards for his team. 


“We have four or five 
hightly-conditioned midfield 
lines,” said O’Neill, and as a 
result UVM is ‘‘able to run the 
other team into the ground,” as 
he puts it. 


Preparation is the sine qua 


non of O’Neill’s approach to 


coaching. Before each game, he. 


goes over a Statistical analysis of 
the preceding game, pinpointing 
areas that UVM needs to work 
on. “I don’t think — there’s 
anybody who works as hard as 
we do,’ he says. “When we get 
beaten, it’s not due to lack of 
preparation; the better team 
usually wins.” e 


3, 7-3 

hits in the second game. In the 
fourth inning the Cats squander- 
edanopportunity, pringing home 
only one run despite loading the 
bases with none out. DH Mike 
Nelson, who led off the inning 
with a pulled double to right, 
was the only Catamount to cross 
the plate. 

A full weekend of baseball 
is set for Centennial Field, with 
the Cats hosting doubleheaders 
both April 30 against Fairfield, 


and May 1 against Providence. 
Both games begin at noon. 


First Game Second Game 


UNH 101 1300-6 UNH 012 211 0-7 
UVM 100 000 2-3 UVM 020 100 0-3 


Lanier, and either the Celts’ 
McHale or ~ Robert Parrish. 
Offensively, the Boston centers 
should have the edge. But 
beware: Lanier is about as 
hungry for a championship ring 
as Tree Rollins was for Danny 
Ainge’s finger! This series should 
go to Boston in six games. | 
The Knicks, What an amaz- 
ing turnaround they had _ this 
year. Nine games below .500 by 
the end of January, their fans 
thinking about next year’s 
trades, firings, and replacements, 
the team was in an_ uproar. 
However, it wasn’t until head 
coach Hubie Brown enforced his 
number one law — defense wins 
basketball games — that the New 
York club embarked on one of 
continued on page 37 
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By Andy Cook reiterated, is how the money will 

Though the calendar says contribute to success. Since it 
late April, the questions from costs approximately $9,000 to 
November to March are hardly go to UVM from out-of-state, 
gone. Although the last power- theoretically the school could 
play goal and slam dunk are as give basketball coach Bill Whit- 
memorable as what you did after more 5.5 times that amount — 
consuming your latest six-pack, $49,500 — to recruit more 
the questions are still loud and competitively. But that wouldn’t 
clear: why did the hockey Cats necessarily mean the basketball 
stumble to such unspeakable team would improve in propor- 
lows in 1982-83, when. the tion to the amount of money 
pre-season analysis said playoffs they were given. “If someone 
were a possibility? Why did the wanted money like that,” said 
basketball Cats finish below Lambert, ‘‘I’d:make him a deal. 
.500? Why isn’t there more I’d say ‘if you don’t do this 
money for scholarships? Why (improve considerably), are you 
can’t the University develop a willing to risk your job?’ ” 
major sports team into a nation- (Spending that much money out 
al power? _of limited funds would have to 
The answers are complex. produce results. The University 
First of all, UVM, like any other community would demand a 


institution, has limited funds, change if no positive changes 
and what funds are available occurred.) 
must be divided among the There are other factors, 


besides the success-rate issue, 
that handicap UVM. Even with 
their 9.5 scholarships, the bas- 
ketball Cats have no chance of 
recruiting a nationally-known 
athlete like Henry Dalrymple. 
First, there’s the problem of 
exposure. UVM’s Patrick Gym 
seats slightly over 3,000 people, 
a far cry from what arenas seen 
on national television hold. And 
the very fact that UVM is one of 
many schools which isn’t com- 
petitive enough to make it on 
national television is another 


many units on campus, including 
the Athletic Department. Right 
now, two of the four “major” 
sports — soccer and baseball — 
don’t get any scholarships. Hoc- 
key has 16.5 full scholarships, 
just 3.5 scholarships away from 
the NCAA limit. (A full scholar- 
ship equals the total cost of 
tuition, room, board, and fees 
for a student. Obviously, a UVM 
scholarship depends on the resi- 
dent status of a particular 
athlete.) Basketball has 9.5 full 
NCAA scholarships, and is 5.5 
short of the limit. Skiing — men 
and women combined — gets six 
scholarships, one shy of the 
limit. There are also scholarships 
for women’s track and basket- 
ball. 


problem, That UVM has not had 
many winning seasons in the 
past is still another dilemma. A 
prosnective college star wants to 


But why is it this way? Why 
does skiing, which isn’t a specta- 
tor sport and which doesn’t 
command the type of) intense | 
that basketball and 
hockey do, get its share of 
scholarships? Why not give that 
money to hockey and basketball 
to improve those programs? Why 
not give those funds to baseball 
and soccer, which, though not 
stadium-filling sports, certainly 
draw a sizable number of specta- 
tors éach year? 

“The Athletic Council did a 
two-year study,” explained 
UVM Athletic Director Denis 
Lambert. “It tried to make 
determinations of where we 
are, the region, etc. Now, I could 
put money in golf, for example, 
but there’s no way we're ever 
going to compete with a Hous- 
ton or a Wake Forest. But. I can 
compete nationally with skiing. 
It’s a question of where we can 
maximize the dollar. 

“The realities are what you 
have to look at. I can put four 
scholarships in soccer, but that 


LAMBERT: “No way” 
To get Dalrymple. 


look at a school and see what it 
will do for his playing career, 
just like a future lawyer will 
look at a university and see what 
its pre-law program will do to 
help him. Obviously, the schools 
that win are going to have a 
good chance of making national 
television, and those who win 
playing a competitive schedule 
have the greatest chance of all. 
Those athletes who want to play 
pro ball, or just enjoy all the 
fame inherent in big-time sports, 
rely on big arenas and televised 
games to gain their fame and 
recognition with NBA scouts. 

If a school like UVM were 
to recruit and get one nationally- 
known  ballplayer, that high 
schooler would have to come to 
wouldn’t be the answer. It the University knowing that, 
doesn’t necessarily mean the pased on past records and the 
program would be better.” crew playing around him, he 

The situation is different would have no chance of playing 
with skiing, says Lambert. With- nationally known teams— or 
in the last three years, the men’s appearing on national television. 
team and the women’s team “Layne Higgs (a graduate of 
have each won a national cham- YVYM, and now Dalrymple’s 
pionship. And although an coach at St. Johnsbury Aca- 
NCAA crown in skiing hardly qdemy) called me and said Bill 
means as much as one in basket- Whitmore did the best job of 
ball, the benefits for the Univer- anybody trying to get Dalrym- 


sity are still there whenever a hfe 
coach Chip LaCasse’s teams do Ple,” Lambert said. “But there 
was no way he was going to go 


well. For example, Beth Heiden a 

has been written up and inter- M&®. 
viewed in The Boston Globe and ._ Even if UVM took a risk 
The Christian Science Monitor, 44 used the remaining scholar- 
People who read the articles ship opportunities and recruited 
about her learned about how she four or five players of Dalrym- 
decided to go to UVM (what ple’s caliber (thus ensuring a 
advantages she saw in_ the much better year) problems 
institution, etc,). Positive publi- WOuld still surface. According to 
city like this helps the Univer- ® 1979 report to President Lattie 
sity, whether it be in the form of Coor by the Athletic Council, 
luring better high school appli: other factors which mit... the 
cants or world famous professors 4¢V¢lopment of an intercolle- 
to UVM. giate athletic program” are ad- 


The main issue, Lambert continued on page 37 
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By Gordon H. Jones 

Sheehan Leads Cats in Dou- 
ble Bill Sweep ran the Cynic 
headline last spring after the 
sophomore shortstop, _ hitting 
second in the order, drove in the 
winning run in both ends of a 
home doubleheader with 
UMass. His clutch hitting helped 
the Cats retain their hold on the 
No. 1 New England rating they 
enjoyed at the time. 

This season, Eddie Sheehan 
has had a tough act to follow. A 
year ago he was one spoke in a 
wheel that won 18 of 28 games 
and came within a whisker of 
greater glory in the national 
championships. Now he’s the 
UVM baseball team’s captain, 
the hub around which every- 
thing must turn. 

With the loss of pro-bound 
Kirk McCaskill, who would have 
been playing his senior season 
right now, and 1982 captain Dan 
Gasparino, the team’s inspira- 
tional leader, the 1983 Cats have 
been looking to Sheehan, a 
junior, for leadership. He’s well 
suited for the job, not just 
because he’s been a starter since 
his freshman year, but also 
because he’s a hustler, the type 
of player who runs oui walks and 
constantly chatters from ~ his 
shortstop position. Sheehan has 
responded to the responsibility 
by having a fine season so far, 
stealing bases and_ hovering 
around the .400 mark at the 
plate. 

“JT love leading off,”’ he said. 
“It’s great to hit in that spot. 
You can set the pace for the rest 
of the game; the hitters behind 
me tend to react to what | do.’’ 
Sheehan didn’t steal many bases 
last season, but with coach Mike 
Stone’s aggressive offensive style 


he’s been running often, “I’m 
always anxious to run and when 
I get on coach Stone hasn’t 
disappointed me.”’ 

Sheehan was recruited by 
Jack Leggett, who was UVM’s 
coach at the time., Gasparino, a 
neighbor of Sheehan’s in River- 
side, Connecticut, had spoken to 
Leggett about recruiting Shee- 
han. “If it wasn’t for Gaspo, I 
probably wouldn’t have made 
the team,” said Sheehan. “I had 
mono before I came up here, so 
I was out of shape, but on Dan’s 
advice Leggett gave me a shot.’ 

That Sheehan made the 
team his freshman year was a 
blessing. Shortstop Jeff Greene 
was injured and Sheehan got a 
chance to play full-time. Though 
his hitting was poor (just over 
.200 that first season), Sheehan’s 
fielding impressed Leggett 
enough to keep him at short. 
When Greene healed enough to 
play, he was forced to play at 
third base, 

Sheehan credits Leggett 
with helping his defense. ‘He 
was an infielder himself so he 
helped me tremendously. I had 
to learn to field a ground ball all 
over again. So far I’ve had two 
great coaches. I feel very lucky.”’ 
The second great coach is Stone, 
whose batting tips have so far 
boosted Sheehan’s average more 
than 100 points from last 
season, when he hit .259. “He’s 
helped a lot of us with our 
hitting, with aspects we’d never 
thought about before. We’re 
getting more movement on the 
ball and he’s stressed the ‘need 
for a strong swing.’ 

Sheehan’s enthusiasm on 
the field may bring to mind Pete 
Rose, but it’s his flashy play at 
shortstop that’s caused teasing 


comparisons to Ozzie Smith. 
Sheehan has great range in the 
hole, a quick release, and a 


surprisingly strong arm for his 
small size. 

“Right 
good about my whole game. 
Every year I come back to 
school thinking I’ve learned all 
the fundamentals, that I just 


need maturing in my play, bu | 


I’ve found that there’s still so 
much more to learn. I don’t 
think I'll ever stop «learning. 
More than anything else, though, 
I need to improve on my con- 
sistency, both»at the plate and 
on the field.” 


This unusually wet Vermont 
spring has been disastrous for 
the UVM baseball schedule. But 
while the make-up games stock- 
pile in the remaining days of the 
season, one day in particular is 
anxiously awaited by Sheehan 
and the whole club: May 3, 
when Maine comes to Burlington 
for a doubleheader. It was Maine 
which eliminated the Cats from 
the Division I playoffs last 
season and which went on to the 
final four at Rosenblatt Stadium 
in Omaha, Nebraska. The Uni- 
versity of Miami defeated 
Wichita State for the champion- 
ship. Maine tied for third with 
Texas. 

“We thought if we could 
have beat them, we could have 
gone all the way,” said Sheehan. 
Despite the disappointing loss, 
Sheehan still has fond memories 
of those playoff games. “We 
were so psyched to play. School 
was out, no more books, so all 
we had to think about was 
baseball. It was the _ nicest 
stadium I’d ever’ played in 
(McCoy Stadium, home of the 


now I feel really | 


atinas 


Eddie Sheehan at bat in Wednesday’s twin bill against UNH. 
Though the Cats lost both games, Sheehan went 4-for-6. 


AAA Pawiicke: Red Sox), the 
field was nice and the weather 
was great... 
badly.” 


“Tt was also great staying at 
the Biltmore Hotel, which is 
probably the nicest place I’ll 
ever stay at. We even saw Jackie 
Onassis in the lobby.”’ 

It'll be tough for Vermont 
to earn another playoff berth 
this year. Early losses and a 
rain-decimated schedule may 
have put that coveted post- 
season spot out of reach for this 
season. Still, a good day against 
the powerhouse Maine club 
could. change all that. 


“T can’t wait for Maine,” 
said Sheehan. “Everyone does so 
much talking about them, but 
I’ve tried to stress to AEE! 
that we shouldn’t be awed, we 
should keep things in Beton: 


tive. They still have good pitch- 


I want to go back 


ing, but they lost the middle 


infield to the draft. Maine can be 
beat, but we can’t make mis- 
takes and expect to win against 
them.” 

This summer Sheehan hopes 
to be playing ball in the 
renowned Cape League, a pre- 
pro training circuit. “They give 
you a job and a place to stay, 
and you get a chance to play a 
lot of ball. Gaspo played there 
and Leggett coached there two 
summers ago. Thurman Munson 
and Carlton Fisk also played 
there?* 

Whatever happens, Sheehan 
will be back next season, again ~ 
leading a UVM team that should 
be stronger than this year’s 
squad. Only two players will 
graduate and the pitching staff 
should be strong and experi- 
enced. Then maybe Sheehan can 
set up another date with Jac- 
kie O at the Biltmore. e 
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Away from Olympic Stadium, the Montreal 
Expos are a tough team to watch. Those red numbers 
have a way of blending into the predominantly 
powder blue away jerseys. A scorecard doesn’t do any 
good. 

So you’ve got to rely on what you know about 
the Montreal players. And, fortunately, in most cases 
they are easy to spot, even from long range. 

There’s Tim Raines. His squat frame and bad 
defense stand out as clearly as a patch of yellow ona 
black background. He’s no problem, 

There’s Woodie Fryman. Even when he’s far 
away, lurking somewhere in the visitors’ bullpen, he’s 
as easy a mark as the crows he probably used to shoot 
off fences back home in his native Kentucky. Just 
look for the largest ,most rotund blot of powder blue 
on the field. Or, when it’s cold, watch for the largest 
blot of half navy-, half-powder blue. Woodie has 
probably donned one of those Expo warm-up jackets 
that’s as blue as the night sky. 

And on it goes. Just about all of them — Andre 


Dawson, Gary Carter, Warren Cromartie, Jeff Rear- 

don, for example — have distinguishing characteris- 

tics. Usually, those invisible uniform numbers don’t 
matter that much. 

But say all these guys are on the ben: It’s 
impossible to tell who’s who. Individually, the Expos 
have personality. As a team they have very little. 

And, Expo critics from San.Diego to New York 
have argued, it’s been this lack of teamwork that’s 
humbled the dugouts-full of talent Montreal has had 
since the late 70s. ‘ 

“They’re always a big question mark,”’ said the 
Philadelphia Phillies’ Bill Robinson. “Every year a 


world of talent.”’ 
Bill Virdon is the man hand-selected. to do what 


Jim Fanning, his predecessor, could not -do: make the 
Expos a team. John McHale and the other Montreal 
execs know now that a pennant comes only after this 
vital first step is taken. And Virdon, whom the press 
has made out to be a cross between Attila and Dick 
Williams (supposedly he leans a little to the Hun 
side), was picked for his disciplined style. One of his 
first moves was the prohibition of stereo music in the 
locker room. For a modern ballplayer, that’s the 
equivalent of getting his head shaved. 

“If there’s any man who might turn it around, it 
might be him. Hopefully not,” said Robinson. 

But before you all go up to Montreal and rip up 
the turf for use, bear-like, on your living room floor, 
a consideration of what will sit in the same dugout 
with Virdon is in order. 

The ballpark the Expos play in is one of the 
problems. It’s been a white elephant from the start, 
requiring much more time and money than originally 
projected for construction and maintenance (both of 
which continue to go on). 

And it’s been this ballpark, scene of Bruce 
Jenner’s flag-waving dash for the Wheaties way back 
in its initial year, 1976, that’s caused many of the 
cash-flow problems the club has faced. 

Earlier this season it was the ‘“‘Big O,” as it is 
called (not often affectionately), that had McHale 
and company in an uproar. The city’s fathers wanted 
to raise the already substantial rent on the place, a 


“move that might possibly have forced the Expos’ 


hasty withdrawal from Montreal. New Orleans and 
Vancouver were both possibilities during that bleak 


. time. 


And, in the long run, you can’t help but wonder 
if such a move would have helped the team. Most of 


posOnce More Unto the Breach, Dear Fans 


Virdon’s players don’t feel at ease playing in a 
French-speaking city. Chris Speier, the shortstop, is 
the only Expo who resides year-round in Montreal. 


expos 


The rest, like migratory birds, commute back and 
forth depending on the season. Compounding the 
cultural differences is the fair number of Expos who 
hail from the American south. The most extreme- 
examples are Raines, Dawson, and Warren Cromartie, 
all three from Florida, the latter two from Miami. 

Even when it was agreed that the Expos would 
pay the same rent as last season, there was no guaran- 
tee a profit was on the way. Last season, the Expos 
hauled in $24 million, their highest total ever, but 
still managed to lose $3 million. Part, or actually 
about half, of the reason for the $27 million expendi- 
ture was a formidable player payroll. 

After Gary Carter, who is reportedly raking in 
$15 million over seven years, comes a list of other 
high-priced talent, including first baseman A] Oliver. 


Oliver, perhaps the epitome of what it has come 
to mean to be an Expo, suffered a bit of an embar- 
rassment over the winter. It was disclosed that his 
fan mail was answered with a form letter that said, in 
effect, Thank you for taking the time to write to me, 
Al Oliver, 1982 National League batting champion. 
At this time I am offering you exclusive membership 
in the Al Oliver fan club (at some forgotten, but not 
minimal, cost), Membership includes an 8x10 photo. 


It is significant that, last season, when Oliver had 
his best season ever, hitting .331, and other Expos, 
including Dawson, Tim Wallach, Carter, Reardon, and 
Steve Rogers, all had exceptional seasons, the Expos 
still finished six games off the pace. The same collec- 
tion of players are back this year. 

Just about everyone has picked the Expos to win 
the division this season, On paper, as always, they do 
in fact have the best team in the NL East. But it’s 
become almost tiresome to hear about all that talent. 
I’m sure even the Expo players are tired of hearing it 
too. They want to be a team badly now. They want 
to finally prove the forecasters right and the skeptics 
wrong. The question is whether they know how. 2 
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Sheehan Hoping For Another Meeting With Jackie O 


David Farrington 
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There’s a little Woodward and Bernstein in every 
reporter, Ever since I joined the Cynic staff in 1980, 
I’ve dreamed of uncovering a big story. It was always 
some UVM athletic violation that I would expose. 
After all, inter-collegiate athletics have come to 
represent everything but pure and wholesome values. 
We all know that college athletes for the most part 
are professionals. The late Red Smith once said that 


Harry Eastman 


No 


amateur athletes do not exist anymore, and that we 
should throw away all pretenses and let them com- 
pete like the paid pros they are. 

I’ve always agreed with this, and I thought that 
somewhere in the recesses of Patrick Gymnasium 
lurked some dark secret just waiting to be revealed. I 
remember when I was a freshman and I lived on the 
same floor with a member of the UVM basketball 
team, Kenny Wright. He was a sophomore from the 
Pittsburgh area and he had a full scholarship, 
although he hadn’t played much his first year. Kenny 
liked to talk a lot, sometimes about sports celebrities 
he said he knew (one of his favorite subjects was 
Tony Dorsett, whom he affectionately called 
“‘Hawk’’), and he liked to talk about himself. One of 
his favorite stories was about how he was recruited by 
UVM. He said that he had visited the school before he 
was certain where he would go, and when he got here 
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he was set up with two lovely co-eds and was told 
that UVM would-pay for a night downtown. He said 
that he signed his letter of intent shortly afterwards. I 
believed him. 

Despite his scholarship and his stories, Kenny 
didn’t make the UVM team that season, and he left 
the school at the end of the year. He said he hoped to 
catch on with a school closer to his home; Duquesne 
was a college he had often mentioned. I don’t know if 
Kenny did go to Duquesne or any other school, but I 
often thought and talked about his story. Others told 
me that they heard similar stories about hockey 
players and skiers. 

Now, as a senior, writing my last piece for the 
Cynic, I have yet to discover such a discrepancy — 
not that I have gone out of my way to do so. The 
Closest incident that we’ve had to a sports scandal 
since I’ve been with the paper happened last Decem- 


ber, when a former UVM hockey player wrote a letter — 


attacking coach Jim Cross and the UVM Athletic 
Department. It claimed that: UVM and Cross don’t 
care about athletes and don’t support them once the 
games are over. The note, however, stemmed from 
anger that two team members, who had been accused 
at the time with academic dishonesty, were not being 
supported by Cross and the Athletic Department. But 
the letter was wrong, because UVM does care about 
its athletes and its program, But only in their proper 
places. 

A trend for most university athletic programs 
across the country has been to disregard academics. 
Last year less than 50 percent of all varsity athletes 
graduated, and in:the Southwest Conference, known 
for its high-powered teams, an appalling 15 percent 
received degrees. UVM, on the other hand, has 
graduated over 90 percent, and most of those who 
haven’t, like former Catamount baseball players Kirk 
McCaskill and Bill Currier, both playing profession- 
ally, say they plan to finish their education. UVM 
prides itself in keeping the concept of student-athlete 
intact. In fact the school is proud of its athletic 
program, regardless of records. It sees it as an impor- 
tant facet of its academic program. At no time was 
this better exemplified than this past January at the 
77th annual NCAA convention. 

Going into the convention UVM faced banish- 
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ment from Division I, because it didn’t have varsity 
football, and it didn’t average a certain number of 
fans per game per season in men’s basketball. This 
drop in status would have hurt UVM’s already tenu- 
ous recruiting position, Due to the importance of the 
NCAA proposal (Proposal 71), a delegation com- 
prised of UVM President Lattie Coor, Dean of Stu- 
dents Keith Miser, Director of Athletics Denis Lam- 
bert, and Assistant Director of Athletics Richard 
Farnham attended the meeting. The proposal was 
easily defeated: Dr. Coor defended broad-based 
programs, such as UVM’s,that would be dropped 
from Division I if the proposal was passed. This was 
one of two very important issues that Dr. Coor 
addressed at the convention. The other, Proposal 48, 
set minimum academic standards concerning eligibi- 
lity for freshman student-athletes. It was backed by 
Dr. Coor and UVM and passed easily. 


As shown by the decisions made at the meeting, 
there seems to be an attempt to right college athle- 
tics. The two separate entities of athletics and aca- 
demics are moving closer together. Dr. Coor himself 
has been asked and will serve as chairman of the 
American Council on Education’s Committee on 
Divisional Structure, formed after the defeat of 
Proposal 71. There is no doubt that he received this 
appointment due to UVM’s positive visibility at the 
convention. 


Many have moaned about bad hockey and. 
basketball seasons this year and claim that UVM 
doesn’t support its athletic program properly. I 
believed this once. But for UVM there are more 
important elements to athletics than winning at all 
costs. Academics and athletics are not separate; they 
are parts, although unequal in value, of the total 
university educational process. UVM has refused to 
sacrifice its academic principles in order to boost its 
athletic reputation. It believes in a broad-based 
program in which more students are involved in more 
varsity sports, instead of concentrating on just a few 
big-time sports. It may seem like I’m rationalizing 
losing seasons, but I’m not. I’m just saying that 
the UVM athletic program and the school itself have 
higher values, values that embody one word — inte- 
grity. = 
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Jim Rideout 


UVM’s Rich Bolog (center) competes at the Boston College 
Relays last weekend. 


NBA 


continued from page 34 


the most proionged hot streaks 
in their history. The Knicks 
finished first in the league in 
defense, holding their opponents 
to just 97 points per game, and 
after an horrendous _ start 
finished with a 44-38 mark. 


Taking the first ever NBA 
Lincoln Tunnel series from the 
New Jersey Nets, the Knicks 
were flying high this past Sun- 
day, riding the wings of a 
six-game Winning streak. What 
could stop a team playing such 
good basketball? Answer: Moses 
Malone. Unfortunately for the 
Knicks, the reports that the 
game’s most dominating center 
had aching knees, and that his 
status was questionable for the 
first few games of the series, 
were wrong. Thirty-eight points 
and 17 rebounds wrong. 

The Knicks lost that game 
112-102. Malone’s teammates, 
known as the Philadelphia 76ers, 
finished the regular season with 
a 65-17 record, tops in the 
league. And they had to go some 
to end up even that bad, losing 


__ seven of their last 14.games. 
~~Malone> Julius Erving; Mau= 


rice Cheeks, and Andrew Toney 
provide much of the offense. 
The ways the Knicks can 


mission standards, the high cost 


of tuition, geographic  consi- 
derations, and financial 
resources. 


Suppose UVM’s basketball 
program had those extra 5.5 
scholarships. One could argue 
that this would be a message to 
each perspective UVM superstar 
that he would not be the only 
outstanding ballplayer on the 
team. Therefore, a _ superstar 
could sign his letter of intent, 
realizing that with this new 
recruiting binge, the Cats could 
very well turn things around. 
But money alone does not give 
Whitmore and his assistants free 
range to lure the nation’s best 
players to Burlington. “It’s not 
just looking at scholarships 
alone,” said Lambert. ““You have 
to look at reality. The (athletic) 
program ought to be representa- 
tive of the administration.” 


And the athletic program 
begins with admissions. UVM is 
considered one of the better 
state schools in the country, and 
its admission process is selective. 
Obviously, there are many pros- 
pective athletes who are turned 
down for this very reason. Even 
schools like Virginia and North 


Carolina, which have excellent 


reputations, make big exceptions — 
for basketball players, according 
to Lambert. “We make minor 
exceptions too,” he said. “But 
we won’t dip as low.”” 

“Once they’re here on cam- 


pus, there’s nowhere for me to 


hide them,”” Lambert continued. 


___ Unlike other schools, where fake 
_ transcripts and automatic A’s are 


possibly win this series are 
limited. Their defense and their 
offensive leader, Bernard King, 
are the only chances they’ve got. 
But just when things looked 
good, King twisted his ankle in 
Game One and was listed as 
questionable for the next few 
games. 

New York fans are pouting, 
but there are other Knicks who 
can perk things up a bit. Paul 
Westphal can still pass, score, 
and play defense. Recently he 
was shifted back to off-guard, 
where he is more comfortable. 
Rory Sparrow is the play-making 
guard. Truck Robinson ‘is a 
physical power forward who’s 
semi-intense, playing well in 
spurts. However, centers Bill 
Cartwright and Marvin Webster 
are no match for Malone. Even 
on a good night, when the 
Knicks might contain Moses, 
there would always be the “good 
doctor” Erving, to patch things 
up for Philly. 

Face it, New York. With 
King playing below par, even the 
‘“DEE-fense, DEE-fense’’ cheers 
from. The .Garden. won’t. help 
“much. “After all; the visitors 
aren’t friendly guests like the 


Pacers or Cavaliers. Philadelphia | 


in five games. e 


Lambe rt creer: 


used to retain poor student 
athletes, UVM is forced to treat 
everybody equally. As a result, 
UVM can boast of a “student 
athlete image,’’ where everybody 
who participates in a varsity 
sport has above a 2.0 grade point 
average. In fact, there are 
numerous athletes on the. pro- 
gram who have been honored for 
academic progress. Again, this is 
good for the University’s image, 
but the “no protection” reality 
inhibits the all-jock person from 
helping to improve the records 
of the varsity teams. 


Lambert is hesitant to pump 
more money into programs in 
which improved performance is 
not guaranteed, because funds 
for his department in general are 
limited. Vermont relies on the 
state legislature in Montpelier 
for money to keep tuition costs 
down. But when the state can 
not give the money UVM is 
demanding, every department’s 
budget suffers. In essence, the 
state legislature is limited 
because Vermont is one of the 
poorest states in the country. 
The lawmakers cannot simply 
hand over the money every time 
UVM needs it. As a result, 
‘UVM’s Athletic Department 
must share the brunt of the cuts. 


“Our hockey | operating 
budget is $48,000,” said Lam- 
bert. “And so we’re spending | 
less than any Division I school in 
hockey. And I don’t know of 
any Division I basketball school 
which spends less than we do,” 
Although recently UVM’s base- 
ball team has done well, the 
Catamounts are limited there, 
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Four On the Isle, Champs Say 


By Stu Helms 

The NHL Conference finals 
began this week with Chicago 
visiting Edmonton and _ the 
Islanders travelling to Boston. 
And while each series could 
potentially be a long one, there 
are few similarities between the 
two. The Islanders and the 
Bruins are both tight-checking, 
defensive-minded hockey teams, 
teams formed from the same, 
classic NHL mold. Edmonton 
and Chicago, on the other hand, 
have about as much in common 
as a redneck and a preppy. The 
winners will battle for the 
Stanley Cup, with the Oiler- 
Hawk winner holding the “coin 
toss’”’ home-ice advantage. 


Oilers vs. Black Hawks 
In the Campbell Conference 


the Oilers have to be considered 
the favorite, simply because of 
the superior strength of their 
forward lines. To upset Edmon- 
ton, the Black Hawks have to do 
two things: damp down. the 
offensive arsenal the Oilers are 
sure to unload at Murray Ban- 
nerman and Tony Esposito, and 
take advantage of Edmonton’s 
Achilles’ heel — their defense. 
Granted, limiting goals-against 
while scoring is a simplistic game 
plan, but this is a common 
strategy: concentration on the 
opponent’s best weapon and 
exploitation of its biggest weak- 


ness. Chicago needs to stop 
Edmonton’s quick breakout 
passes with tight fore- and 


backchecking and the defense 
will have to cover those sudden 
Edmonton rushes. Finally, goal- 
ies Esposito and Bannerman 
need to come up big. 
Offensively, the Black 
Hawks. need. goals — loads of 
them. The Hawks are lacking 
depth and experience and, unless 
their low- and middle-range 
scorers produce, the Hawks 


a 


too. It’s difficult for Vermont to 
go beyond the New England 
playoffs, considering its $1¢.000° 
operating budget, whed 
Maine, its post-season rival, hasan 
$80,000 budget. 


Geography inhibits the pro- 
gram too. How do you get 
somebody from New York to 
leave for a school in Burlington? 
How does one adjust to the 
environment change? It is some- 
times easier for an athlete to 
attend a school closer to home. 


All these problems prevent 
UVM from becoming a power- 
house in its biggest sports. Yet, 
Lambert is happy that sports is 
kept in what he calls its “proper 
perspective”’ with academics and 
other aspects which make up the 
University. He is also quick to 


defend the success rate of 
UVM. Within the last three 
years, the soccer team _ has 


played the national champion 
Connecticut Huskies in the New 
England title game; the basket- 
ball team downed BU in a 
triple-overtime ECAC North 
playoff game, before losing in 
overtime to  tourney-bound 
Northeastern; the hockey team 
defeated Clarkson for the ECAC 
West championship; the baseball 
team earned back-to-back play- 
off berths against Maine; and the 
ski team won men’s and 
women’s. championships. “We 
think we can be very good in 
hockey,” said Lambert. “Don’t 


forget Harvard didn’t make 
the playoffs for years, and then 
they’re number two in the 
country.” e 


could find themselves on the 
sidelines after five games, Team 
defense is their biggest worry, 
though, something that was 
evident when Edmonton domi- 
nated game one, winning 8-4. 
Chicago fans should not hold 
their breath, 


Islanders vs. Bruins 


Back on the East Coast, 


what can safely be considered 
the NHL’s two best teams are 
squaring off in what promises to 
be a bone-crunching series. Al- 


though the Bruins won two of - 


three from the Islanders (and 
dominated the third, a 1-l 
Thanksgiving Day tie in Bean- 
town) while compiling the lea- 
gue’s best record, it is impossible 
to ignore three consecutive Stan- 
ley Cups in evaluating the series. 
After an up-and-down regular 
season, the Islanders improved 
down the stretch to capture the 
Jennings Trophy, awarded to the 
team which allows the fewest 
goals. The Bruins, who expressed 
a strong desire to win the 
trophy, finished. only two goals 
behind the Isles. 


Not by coincidence, the 
series also boasts the best goalies 
in hockey. Pete Peeters led the 
league with a 2.36 goals against 
average and was followed by 


both Islander goalies — Roland 


Melanson (2.66) and Billy Smith 
(2.85). Smith has been designa- 
ted as the Isles’ number one, but 
“Rollie the Goalie,” who has 
allowed eight goals in three 
playoff starts, is ready. These 
three goalies are so _ closely 
ranked that their combined 
averages over the past two years 
differ by less than four thou- 
sandths of a goal. 

The key to the Bruins’ 
success this year has been team 
defense. The weaknesses. of 
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Boston’s defensemen are offset 
by the checking abilities of the 
forwards. The Bruins are probab- 
ly the best forechecking team in 
the league, but that’s achieved at 
the cost of some offense; Boston 
runs into problems when the 
streaky Peeters lets in goals and 
the forwards are hard-pressed to 
put the puck in the net. 


The Islanders have had their 


own problems offensively this- 


year. Bryan Trottier amassed 89 
points, far below what was 
expected of him. In fact, besides 
Mike Bossy’s 60 goals and 118 
points, most Isle forwards did 
not reach the offensive levels 
expected of them: no team was 
shut out more times than the 
Islanders this year. Defensively, 
of course, the Isles have been 
consistent and spectacular, lead- 
ing the league in penalty killing 
as Well as goals-against. 

In this series, watch for the 
high-scoring Bruins’ line of Brent 
Peterson, Rick Middleton, and 
whoever coach Gerry Cheevers 
puts on the ice to be checked by 
Butch Goring, John Tonelli, and 
Bob Nystrom. This could be the 
series’ most pivotal and interest- 
ing matchup. While the Isles’ trio 
is under pressure to check 
tightly, this is something each 
specializes in. Meanwhile, all 
three are among the league’s best 
playoff performers: Goring was 
the 1981 playoff MVP; Tonelli, 
the All-Star left wing who is 
expected to shadow the explo- 
sive Middleton, has a knack for 
coming through in the clutch 
(remember the tying and over- 
time goals in the final game of 
the Pittsburgh series last year?); 
and Nystrom has four career 
overtime playoff goals — second 
highest ever behind the legend- 
ary “Rocket” Richard. One of 
Nystrom’s overtime goals clin- 
ched the Isles’ first Stanley Cup, 
It came against Pete Peeters. @ 
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: : ; the lounge of Christ Church, Presbytery Mayor’s Council on the Arts dad the| ji a SA ii 
Genocide Discussion ian, located on the Redstone Campus. Sunray Meditation Society are proud to] Burlington Bermuda Cruise 
There will be a discussion on “Geno- The event is sponsored by Cooperative*t present a free outdoor May Day concert 


cide. The Extermination of Native: 
Peoples in the Western Hemisphere,” This 
. discussion will be held at 7:00 p.m., April 
28, in the Memorial Lounge it the 
Waterman Building, and is sponsored by 
the UVM Lawrence Debate Union. 


Campus Ministry and all concerned men | featuring Voice of the Earth with Paul The Executive Council of the Senior 
and women are invited to attend. 


Temple. The audience will be invited to | Class is planning a “Bermuda Cruise”’ for 
participate in singing and dancing to cele: the first week of school next semester on 
brate Spring, peace and abundance, Come | the Burlington Ferry. The event, still 
join the fun. For more information, call] Subject to University approval, will be 
The Mayor’s Council on the Arts at 658-| held Thursday, Sept. 1 from 5-10:30 and 
9300, ext 145, or The Sunray Meditation | Will cost approximately $10 per person, 

Society at 434-3685. 


Summer Job Club 


The Center for Career Development 
will be running a Job Club this summer 
for 1983 graduates who are seeking 
employment in Burlington or who are 
conducting their job search from the 
Burlington area. The purpose of the Job 
Club is to help those who are job hunting 
obtain a job of the highest quality within 
the shortest amount of time through the 
use of effective job hunting techniques. 
For more information please contact Pam 
Brown at the Center for Career Develop- 


UVM Waterski Club 


All those interested in attending a 
Waterski tournament May 13 and 14 or 
joining the UVM Waterski Club — there 
will be an important meeting on Monday, 
May 2, at 6:00 in the Billings Fireplace 
Lounge. For additional information, call 


Disarmament Discussion 


Green Mountain Forum, Public 
Awareness Weekend, May 21 and 22, 
Bentley College. Guest speakers and 
music. Focal point — Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, 


Heartsaver Program 


Heartsaver Program — May 3rd and 
4th, 7-9 p.m. at Medical Center Hospital. 
Heartsaver program teaching risk factors 
associated with heart attack and what can Women’s Crisis Ctr. Benefit 


Alternatives to Draft ment, 656-3450. be done to modify them. Also how to Dance to the Throbulators and 

zs recognize and what to do for a person] Chapped Lips Wednesday, May 4 at 

: Can : Christian be a Soldier? Come May Day Concert that is having a heart attack with a strong|:Hunts. Music starts at 9:30 p.m. to 

and see a ilm and hear a discussion about emphasis on when and how to perform] benefit the Women’s Rape Crisis Center 

alternatives to the draft and selective On Sunday, May 1, 1983 at 2:00 | CPR. and Women Helping Battered Women. A 

service. The film is being shown this |p.m. in City Hall Park (or in Contois |! To register, call M.C.H.V. public] raffle drawing will be held at the dance. 
aooneey. evening any 2 at 7:00 p.m. in |Auditorium, City Hall, if it rains), The | relations department, 656-2886. FREE. $3 at the door. 
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FOR SALE SAL for rem 


. VW 7 Passenger Van, runs well. 
=: Rusty. $1000 or best offer. 862-7994 
from 4 to 8 pm. 


ies eee 


ODEO 


amie, as 
it reals been 4 yest since MicAaless 
Lots of good memories - good luck 
out there. -Joanne. 


ay is suitable for 2 people. Great 
location, heat included. 
$325/month. Call 864-4503. 


internshit with St. Michael's College 
Day Care Ctr. providing child care. 
Responsibilities include planning 
and development of activities, 
developmental record keeping as 
well as conferences. Opportunity for 
pre-professional experience. 
12-months, full-time, $3700 stipend, 
18 credits. Call A Center for Service- 
Learning, Nicholson House, 
656-2062. ‘ 


in the “Fame” sequel, dance at the 7 
Met, and learn to play as well as 
John Entwhistle. It’s been like, real. = 
See you at Hunt's this summer. 
-DDCW. 


2 Apts. for rent, 312 room, sublet 
and/or next year, 2 bedroom, sublet 
only, call 658-9221. 


Itsey-Bitsey-Boo-Boo, I'm going to 
miss you like crazy. I'll think of you 
100 times a day (really, really!...) I 
love you. 


Windsurfer - brand new, reasonable 


price, great summer sport. Call 
Chris 656-3003. 


Nankie, Jenniflop/Conifer etc., 
Hllen/Sybil, Jood, Hali - we'll miss 
you Buckham-Hamiltonians next 
year. Our noses and chins grow for 
your return. 


Prime location - 83 Brooks Ave, 
spacious summer apt, 3 lg. 
bedrooms, huge living room with 
fireplace. Modern kitchen. Porch 
and basement, many extras. Price 
negotiable. Call Kathy, 656-2513 or 
Katie, 656-2517. 3 


Q 
ee 


Beautiful 1967 Citroen-ID-19 new 
transmission and engine, no rust, 
last of the great salon cars. Only 
©: $2300, call 878-3391. 


Ing, It’s almost over - we've been 
through a lot! Remember the fun! ‘57 
Chevy's, flaming pink flamingos, 
apres ski (mooselips), M&M's, 
D&D's. Love ya, Moi. 


Recreation Activities Specialist 
-Academic internship with Spruce 
Mtn. Inn, a residential facility for 
young adults with chronic, persis- 
tent and emotional difficulties. In- 
tern will address the recreational and 
leisure time activities. Opportunit 
for pre-professional experience. 
12-months, full-time, $3700 stipend, 
18 credits. Center for Service Learn- 
‘ing, Nicholson House, 656-2062. 


Thank God for news, Thank God for 
booze, Thank God for_arts, thank 
God for smarts, Thank God for 
feats, Thank God for eats, Thank 
God for sports, Thank God for 
snorts, Thank God for layout, 
Thank God for take out; But praise 
the Lord for ads - they paid our tabs. 


_. Windsurfer, excellent condition, us- 
_ ed 1% seasons; also, Longjohn wet- = 
= suit, barely used. Prices negotiable. 
Must sell, call 863-2508. 


Alexio: To the sportsman goes the 
sceptor and the files. Much hope 
that the fruits of this Zeus’ womb 
and now Medusa’s snake strewn 
visage bring you little bounty to sus- 
tain while you drink the nector of 
gods, and survey _ the wreckage _ 
wrought-by Watermanis Lords. 


WE WANT IT. An apartment or : 
house with 4 bedrooms, living 
room, kitchen, whatever. Somewhat 
central location preferred. Call us, 
it’s worth it! Pam, Caroline, Lisa 
-656-2614(2618) or Michelle, 
656-2612. ® 


Quartz Heater, 1500 watt, brand 
new, $25. Tires and rims for Chevy : 
Citation. Call 655-2843. 


a eeu we 


I am still accepting applications for 
girlfriends (especially if you're good | 
== with hairline). Please send resume 
= and photo along with a check for 
five dollars to J.P. c/o Cynic. 


Subleting your place? Three people = 
want house or Apt. for summer. Ap- 
prox. 5/28 - 8/21 in Burlington or 
Shelburne. Please Write or phone by 
4/29. Pete Knight, 250 Seely St. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11218, (212) 
438-5405 after 6 pm or weekends. 


Canon F-] in excellent shape. Body } 
with Canon 85mm, f1.8 lens: $325. 
With 85mm lens and Powerwinder : 
F: $400. Call Chris at 658-1697 or : 
656-2050. i 


Chestie: With firm resolve you did % 
sally forth; with reckless strength —: 
you jiggled on. While beating Bob, 
licking Lattie, kicking Keith and juk- 
ing good John Jewett you pulled the 
paper, phoenix-like, from the 
wounds of a brutal master. Mean- 
time you cherished the embers of 
love's flickering fire. 

To the victor go the spoils. And 
now, the compass of love having 
= come full circle, ‘tis to you to prove 
while absence may make the heart 
grow fonder, proximity makes the 
love more harder. 


Rafting - Wed. through Sun., 2 trips 
daily, advanced registration re- 
quired. Call now, Clearwater 
496-2708. Wetsuits available. 


My dear Dubious, Man wird so alt : 
wie eine Kuh, und lernt noch immer 
was dazu. Love ever changing. Wil- 
ly. 


# Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- 
: perience. Free copy editing, every 
page guaranteed perfect! Term 
Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 


HQUSING 


Apt. for sublet, June 1-Aug. 31, ex- | 
cellent location between UVM and 
downtown on Hungerford Terrace. 
2 lg. bedrooms, wood pantry, out- 
side porch, lg. kitchen-living room. 
Call 863-4791, Mary or Joann. 


2-3 roommates needed! End May-end 
August. Perfect location - 381 Main, 
Gates House, parking, laundry. Call 
Amy S., 656-3095 or Craig, 
656-3091. 


Students! 4-5 bedroom apartments, 
utilites included (heat, electricity, 
snow & garbage removal), free park- 
nfl hich, Tree cmap | Pee 
washer & dryer, tennis courts, X-C Are : s 
ski trails, and acres of recreational & i : 
field. Fort Ethan Allen Housing,“ professionally employed offset 
UVM. 9 months lease payable by | printer will meet with anyone in- 
semester, including transportation to 


#2 terested in starting a small quality 
and from campus. Call 656-3228. = oriented photo offset lithography = 


2 ; print shop. Minimal commercial 
Summer/Fall/Spring (flexible) = work - sufficient to subsidize .our 
QUIET female needed. Colchester a 


; # more creative artistic endeavors. 
Ave., wall/wall carpeting, | Call 879-0757 before 9 am or after 9 
dishwasher, washer/dryer. $135 inc. # 


utilities. Call 658-6841 after 6PM. # Pm. 


To Dan the Man and Gordie; Thanks 
guys for all your help and support. 
With Wards, I mean words, “Don't 
Deify Gandi” and 10,000 dots I leave 
you and remain your loving Kimber- 
ly Mills, hugs & kisses. 


Craig: The world lies before you. We 
await only news of the chalet in 
Crested Butte, the villa in Acapulco 
and the mansion gracing the well- 
fingered pages of a flint mag in Burl- 
ington’s brothels. Good luck on all 
these goals. 


Dearest Tina, Ricky, Lynnba, Kim 
ba(TRUCKER) and Craigers--Alas, 
your reign has ended. We'll miss you = 
= but... we'll manage. Love, the next § 
4 generation. 


Summer Sublet: 1 roommate 
wanted! 381 Main - Gates House, 
bottom floor, parking, laundry, 
available May-Aug. Call Flipper, 
658-9448, 656-2656 or Shelley, 
862-9500, 863-4018. 


Professional Typist specializing in 
student papers. Call 863-5616, after- 
noons or evenings. 


Dear Trucker: From the early winter 
murmurs on a crisp and starry = 


Thursday morning, to the wetter, “= JB- All 13! Whata record. Hey, you 
warmer kisses of the final trucking fulfilled the prophecy of Feb. 1982. I 
night, you have always given me love you. 

reason to breathlessly await the rag’s 
return. And now, with that behind, 
we will go on, pistons pumping, 
through the starry and crisp to the 
warmth and wetness which awaits. 
: Your lasting lover. 


I have known 2 editors and chiefs. ~ 
Basically, they think theyre big 
beefs. One's name is Justy, she’s real- 
ly quite busty, but Eric’s couldn't be 
covered by any leaf. With all my 
love, SCC. 


Studio: Beautiful, very sunny and 
furnished. Available from May 15 to 
Sept. 15. Responsible, quiet adult 2 
only. Call 863-6491 after 6 pm. 


Summer sublet, furnished, 
3-bedrooms, $400/month 
negotiable, 147 Loomis. Call 
GY, ©56-2696(2695), Cheryl or Diana, or 
7, 656-2517, Paula. 


= Headshots - Portfolio photos, loca: 
® tion or studio - Professional hi- 
: quality B&W or color. Reasonable 
: rates / satisfaction guarenteed, Shut- 
: terbug 862-8826. 


Yet another summer sublet! 2 
bedroom, fully furnished apt. avail. 


=U . June 1st. Top of Pearl St. Price 
7, Sammer sublet - great location, top meetin Cal” Tou or (Andy | 


7, of College-St-, fully furnished apt, [7 656 613, 
7, S-bedrooms, 2-bathrooms, $140 per 
Z person. 658-5363. 


To next year’s Cynic-heads: Between 
< Alex Abanaki (just because my dad 
* wrote a few poems doesn’t mean I'm © 
* asmart guy) Nemerov, Jim (I swear © 
I'm not a capitalist like Cas) Bush, © 
Josh (I'm just a kid) Prince, Sophy (1 © 
want to be a Moonie) Chaffee, § 
Stephen (I've got to be crazy to do * 
this) Kelly, Andy (oh Andy, I'll miss 
the kids but not you) Cook, Mo (hi 
Mo) Shafroth, Caroline (Yeah 
RIGHT, Justie) Kurrus, Lyn (give me 
a break, sororities aren't so bad) 
Muller, Alex (my mug looks like a 
7 = thug) Stimpson, Randy (get a hair- 
oo Jepa, » Mahal’ Kita-Indeed! © cut and some socks) Rzewnicki, Jen- 
: “ nifer (don’t steal money like Hebert) 
4 * Sherman, Dan (1 don’t look like 
Jonathon, “To sleep! perchance to © Harold) Williams, Chris (I hate your 
dream! ay, ther’s the rub;/For in * dutch but love your ass) Bentley, 
that sleep of death what dreams may © Glenn (2) Russell, John (my eyes 
come when we have shuffled off this © always look like this) Decker, Janice 
mortal coil,/Must give us pause: © (big boys and little boys are my 
there's the respect that makes # forte) Cable and Chun (say my name 
calamity of so long life;/For who right) Hee: ‘Oh---what can I say? 


would bear the whips and scorns of © K Enel Sn t 
time. (See. It could be worse!) Jayne. ath go, pt sr 
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Put Your Work to Work For You- 


Color Portfolio slide presentation. 


SERVICES j From $35. Shutterbug 862-8826. 


7, 3bedroom summer sublet, complete- 7 
ly furnished, 381 Main St, laundry 7 

facilities, cable TV, sunny living 7 Work Incentive Program Asst., 
Y, room, views lake, sunbathing deck. —Y academic internship with the Vt. 
7,$450/month, call Meg, Nin, 7 Dept. of Social Welfare. Respon- 
Z, 656-2693. 7, sibilities in social service administra- 
Z tion, needs assessment, program 
coordination and _ technical 
assistance, Opportunity for pre- 
professional experience. 12-months, 
full-time, $3700 stipend, 18 credits. 
J, Call A Center for Service-Learning, 
7 Nicholson House, 656-2062. 


Will Type and/or edit manuscripts. 
20 years experience. MA in Erglish. 
Call 862-4175. 


Going to Colorado? Need to 
transport bed parts to Denver area, 
will pay $. Call 425-2136. 


B - Hmmmmmmmmmmmmmm- 
mmm...... TW@thxX +. Me. 


7, Looking for the best summer sublet 
Z in town? Great location, 2 bedrooms 7 
Y, (ideal for 3-4 people), and very 7 
y, spacious. Call Cindy or Susie, 
7, 656-3443, leave message. 


Earn $500 0r more each school year. 
Flexible hours. Monthly payment 
for placing posters on campus. 
Bonus based on results. Prizes 
awarded as well, 800-526-0883. 


_ Roommate Needed - Male or female 
% to share bright, sunny, spacious 

well-kept 2-bedroom apt. with easy- 
going male student, fall semester on- 
ly. Own room, fully furnished, in- 
cluding waterbed. Across from The 
Other Place. $160 plus utilities, call 
Carol 862-7628. 


7 Do you eat and deliberately vomit 
) afterwards? UVM Psychology 
7 Department Research Study is offer- 


” ing free treatment for Bulmia Ner- : 
y iets Call Karen Fondacaro, |, 1053 Spruce Street: Cheers!! Good | 


j 656-2680. confidential. Z luck and thanks. XO JWK Ir. 


PERSONALS 


SPORTS 


Women’s Lacrosse v. Middieb 


Christian Fellowship Meeting, 301 
Pomeroy Hall. 6:30 


One Acts Festival, Royall Tyler 


{SA Film, Radio On, B106 Angell. 7: 


9:30 & 12. David Neiweem, baritone, and 


Nancy Granert, organ: 
Recital, Recital Hall, 
Bldg. 8:00 


Bill Staines, guitarist and folksinger, 


Acts Festival, Royall Tyle 


fional Church, College St. 8:00 


at the Welcome Table, Congrega-}’ 


SAT 4/30 
SPORTS 


Baseball, v. Fairfield (2 games) 
12:00 
ftball at Lowell (2 games). 1:00 
lomen's Lacrosse at URI. 3:00. 


SUN 5/1 


SPORTS 


Men's Track at Darmouth Invita 
tional. 9:30. 

Baseball v. Providence (2 games). 
12:30 

Softball at Sacred Heart. 1:00. 
Women’s Lacrosse at Harvard 


ee iff 
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Men's Tennis at Middlebury, TBA. 


SEMINAR 


loology Seminar with Dr. Edit 
Hendley, 105 Marsh Life Science 
10. 


USIC 


ane Series presents Virtuoso Trevo 
innock with English Concert, fo 
icket information call 656-3085. 


FILM 


IRA Film, Return of the Pink Panther 
235 Marsh Life Science. 2:30, 7:00 
9:30 ? 


spring Fling! 


TUES 5/3 
MEETING 


Staff Council Meeting, Memoria ! 
jLounge, Waterman. 12:00 
Meeting of VT Children’s Magazine 


omen’s. Lacrosse at Dartmouth] 
00. 
omen’s Track at Massachusetts 


DANCE 


UVM Orchesis Dance Company 
presents Potpourri, Dance Studio, 
Patrick Gum. 8:00 


HEATRE 


e Acts Fastival, 
heatre. 8:00 


THURS 5/5. 


xams begin - 


Orchesis Dance Compan 


UVM Choir Concert, Recital Halll 
Dance Studio, Patric 


JUVM Music Bidg. 3:00. Royall Tyle 


SS 


See schedule below. 


SSS 


Bake and Margot Hobbs, painters. 
Fleming Museum. 10:00. 
ANN 
SS MEETING | 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, ‘ON CAMPUS . 
216 Living/Learning. 6:00 See Sree ns Se, 
Thursdays 6:30 pm © 
Christ Church Presbyterian 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
The Rev. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 


SAX 


ee 
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FINAL EXAMINATIONS: FINAL EXAMINATIONS are scheduled according to the time the class 
meets during the semester: As an example, ALL 9:00 MWF classes 

are scheduled to take the final examination on THURSDAY, MAY 5, 

at 8:00 A.M. Examination dates will be May 5, 6, 7, 9, and 10, 


FINAL EXAMINATION SCHEDULE - SPRING SEMESTER 
| 


4 P.M. 


1983° 


WELL, 1 GOT THIS CALL A Few MINUTES 
AGO, LIKE FROM THE DEW 's OFACE 
AND LIKE THE DUDE SAID L CAN'T 

GRADUATE ‘CAUSE TM MISSING 


BUT, (T'S No BIS DEAL, Y’kwow 2 TM 
MELLOW... NO PROBLEM... TLL WUst 
MOVE OUT To CALIFORNIA, LIKE OPEN 
UP A VIDEO ARCADE, “Know, AND 
IT'LL BE FUNKY... NO HASSLES, Just 
FUNKY, MAN ! 
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TO THE MOST 
IMPORTANT PERSON 
WE KNOW... 


At Anheuser-Busch, brewing is an art. 
No one takes more time or goes to 
more effort or expense than we do in 
brewing the most popular family of 
beers in the world. 

We take great pride in this 
distinction, yet this distinction carries 
with it certain responsibilities. 

Beer is a beverage to be enjoyed 
by adults socially—with family and 
friends at home...in your clubs, 
restaurants and at special events. It is 
also the beverage of moderation, and 
good judgment should be used when 
you drink. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC * ST LOUIS 


Thankfully, the vast majority of 
those who consume beer do so in ~ 
moderation. Nevertheless, anything 
less than responsible consumption of 
alcoholic beverages is detrimental to 
the individual and society. We at 
Anheuser-Busch certainly are 
concerned about you, our valued 
customer. Accordingly, we are 
dedicated to the support of research, 
education, and treatment programs 
aimed at combatting alcoholism and 
alcohol abuse. 


: August A. Busch III 


Chairman of the Board 
and President 


WE CARE — IF DRINKING, 


DON'T DRIVE. 


FARRELL DISTRIBUTING CORP. SO. BURLINGTON — RUTLAND — MONTPELIER 4 
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The proposed trash burning plant is to be built on the Intervale near the McNeil Generating plant pictured above. 


By Mo Shafroth 

Burlington’s Board of Alder- 
men decided Monday, June 13, to 
delay again a final decision on the 
proposed $13 million trash burn- 
; ing plant on the Intervale. The 
Aldermen are awaiting a financial 
A report on the plant from a com- 
q mittee appointed by Mayor Ber- 
nard Sanders. 
| Aldermen had __spreviously 
approved the plant, but Sanders 
vetoed their resolution, believing 
more studies on plant alternatives 
and finances were needed. 

Pizzagalli Construction Com- 
pany also agreed to extend its $8 
million bid to build the plant for 
another sixty days. ‘“‘We submitted 
__ § the low bid and are ready to start 
_ §— con ion,” said Mike Striker 
3 _Pizzagalli. Pizzagalli originally 


“~ ’*ae 


| 
|. = 


entered its bid last August. 

The proposed plant would 
burn Burlington’s refuse and pro- 
duce high temperature water and 
steam. Two sixty-ton capacity 
incinerators, 


recovery units, would operate 


year-round, supplying the plant’s | 


two steam purchasers, the Univer- 
sity of Vermont and the Medical 
Center Hospital, with heat. 

Voters approved in 1978 a 
$10 million bond to finance the 
plant. Seen as a long term solution 
to waste disposal, the plant 
would reduce by 90% the 85 tons 
of garbage collected daily in 
Burlington. 

Since voters passed the bond, 
Burlington’s trash burning plant 
has run into several roadblocks. 
The intervale land-fill, where trash 


fitted with heat. 


is currently being dumped, may be 
closed by July 1984. Environ- 
mental officials are concerned the 
landfill may be leaching pollutants 
into the Intervale Wetlands and 
Winooski River. If it does close, 
plant operators would haye to find 
somewhere to dump ash from the 
plant and other wastes that cannot 
be burned. 

The city of Winooski recently 
appealed a land use permit granted 
by the District No. 4 Environmen- 
tal Commission. According to 
William Wargo, Winooski city 
attorney, Burlington’s neighbor 
could be adversely affected by the 
plant. 

There is potential for an 
increase in acid rain because of 
hydrochloric acid release from the 
plant, said Wargo, As well, Wargo 


believes alternatives to the plant 
have not been thoroughly looked 
into. 

The Environmental Board 
denied the appeal and Winooski 
has taken the case to Vermont 
Supreme Court, where it is pend- 
ing action. 

The Burlington Environmental . 
Alliance also expressed concern 
over the trash burning plant. In a 
report to Aldermen submitted 
May 9, 1983, the BEA questioned 
whether the plant ought to receive 
the Board’s approval. 

Citing threats to air and 
wetlands quality, possible dioxin 
emissions from the plant and the 
poor record of other Resource 
Recovery plants, the BEA believes 
better solutions to .Burlington’s 


Continued on page 10. 
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The only bank 
oncampus — 
is the only place 
to bank. 


a One of the things you won't have to go very far for at UVM is your bank. 
ALS Our office is right outside the UVM bookstore. We've got a 24-hour 
teller machine there too, so even when the office yaa 
Sis closed, the bank is open. 
Here's a short course in some of the 
“==. Services you can get right now at The 
“™ =~ Howard Bank on campus: 


Howard Checking Access 
Ano minimum balance account with a monthly Your free Access card lets you 
maintenance fee of $2, plus 10 cents for each check make deposits and withdrawals, 
processed. Personalized transfer funds between accounts, CI 


\ checks are imprinted free, and and check account balances anytime, 
34) astatement of all account at the 24-hour Access machine outside 
-z~ activity is issued every month. the bookstore, and at any other 


NOW Checking 24-hour Access 


machine in Vermont. 
A checking account that pays : 
5V4% ataiadl interest as one = Money- F rom-Home 
your average monthly balance is With this special electronic banking 
$500 or more. Below $500, no interest is service, your parents can have money 
paid, but as long as your average monthly transferred directly from their bank to your 
balance is $300 or more, the account is free. Below ~- Howard account. So instead of standing 
$300, the account is charged $3 plus 15 cents for each around your mailbox waiting for a letter 
oS check processed during the statement period. Checks fram home, you can have Money-From-Home 


- ‘Ny personalized with your name are $2 for 100. automatically, every month. 
~ 
4 * S P 
i “4%. Statement Savings : | 
: ; Noe & A Statement Savings account | To open your Howard Bank 
3 Lop ogts, S& Credits interest every month as“ ae. ===" _ accounts, or for more information, 
H 9% Soe 3 Kn % long as your balance is more than $100. If your average stop in at our office outside the 
fi ap es eg, i “\Q morithly balance drops below $50, a service charge UVM bookstore, or just drop off or 
; 9," Rey De will be made. A free Access card is included. mail the coupon. ° 
ee 
4, 
People you can turnto 
; % 
The Howard Bank 
: Cc 2 
. ampus | | 
aut 
Ca He “4 “= 
by, ~ 
"yy Ne ATUL Member FDIC a 
i oy a % ee, SERVICE aril 
: oy tn geo ty S ~ BANK Each depositor insured up to $100,000 
i Op, “2.4 Me BURLINGTON: Main Office, Main & St. Paul Streets"; Church Street’ 
y DW. © 3 Oy Ss Shelburne Plaza P & C*; North Avenue"; University Mall*: 
i nd No UVM Campus*. OTHER OFFICES: Barton, Berlin, Enosburg 
Y , CO Falls’, Essex Center, Essex Junction’, Killington, Montpelier’, 
I Uy % ‘ Orleans’, Richmond, Rutland’, St. Johnsbury*, Shelburne, 
i " Ue “Oo %, —_ Waitsfield*, Winooski’, Winooski Plaza. 
7% ®%, 24-hour Access machines at these locations. 
i 
| ee 
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By Jim Bush 

The battle is over. The strange 
winter of 1982-83 has finally left 
Burlington. But what does summer 
mean for the Green Mountain 
state? As an out of state UVM 
student, my images of Vermont 
were always associated with the 
magnificent colors of Autumn and 
the cold crisp snow-covered days of 
winter. Vermont during the sum- 
mer season did not seem to have 
any meaning for me. Sailing along 
the Rhode Island shore and spend- 
ing long days lounging on the beach 
were my images of summer. So 
three months ago when I planned 
to take a few summer courses at 
UVM, I was worried. Worried that 
maybe that special feeling of 
summer would somehow pass me 
by. 

I was wrong. UVM and Burling- 
ton is no longer the same place it 
was during the school year. There is 
a distinct relaxed feeling. Finally 
people have time for a softball 
game, a frisbee catch or a lazy day 
at North Beach. At the University 
students are sprawled on the green 


appreciating the warm sun, their. 


books tossed aside. The Bailey- 
Howe library is quiet and almost 


Sounds of Summer 


empty. Outside the library students 
walk by in shorts and T-shirts, 
headed towards the dairy bar. Term 
papers and deadlines no longer 
dominate the UVM community. 

Nowhere on campus is the 
carefree feeling of summer more 
apparent than on the plaza in front 
of the Royall Tyler Theatre. From 
12:15 to 1:00 p.m. every Monday 
through Friday a crowd assembles 
to enjoy the variety of live outdoor 
entertainment, known as ‘Campus 
at Noon.” Celebrating its seventh 
season, ‘‘Campus at Noon” features 
local musicians and artists perform- 
ing anything ranging from jazz to 
Shakespeare. 

Three Wheel Drive, a_ local 
bluegrass band, had the pleasure of 
playing at “Campus at Noon’s” 
opening day. About 75 students 
and faculty members. gathered 
around the plaza to listen to music 
and enjoy the warm summer day. 
With Ted Flanigan on banjo, Russ 
Flanigan on fiddle, and Back Water 
Bill on acoustic guitar, Three Wheel 
Drive visibly enjoyed themselves as 
they charmed the crowd with a 
wide assortment of foot-stomping 
bluegrass. Songs such as “Uncle 
Jehosaphat,” ‘‘Retreat,” “Bluegrass 


Confession”? and ‘“‘Choo Choo and 
Boogey”’’ made the lunch hour a 
pleasant event. A drab SAGA 
sandwich lunch, in the smoky 
basement of Billings cannot com- 
pete with Three Wheel Drive and a 
clear sunny day. 

Two days after Three Wheel 
Drive’s successful opening act, Jon 
Gailmor arrived at “Campus at 
Noon.” Gailmor, a popular local 
guitarist, often playing at Hunt’s 
and other area bars, captured the 
audience with his lighthearted 
tunes. To Gailmor and the crowd’s 
delight, a group of 6 and 7-year- 
olds watching the show, particular- 
ly enjoyed Gailmor’s music and 
danced their entire lunch hour 
away. “Jumbo the _ Elephant,” 
“Dirt” and “Just Kidding” are a 
few of Gailmor’s songs that seemed 
to overflow with a feeling of 
summer. Once again “Campus at 
Noon,” with the help of Jon 
Gailmor and clear skies, allowed the 
lunch hour to be more than just 
another lunch hour. 

To round up the first full week 
of “Campus at Noon” was the 
dazzling display of the Holstebro 
dancing group. Forty-two Danish 
dancers making an American and 


Canadian tour filled the Royall 
Tyler Plaza. The dancers performed 
their traditional Danish folk dances 
to the rhythm of two fiddlers, 
keeping them in perfect union. The 
costumes of the women were large 
black top hats, long maroon dresses 
and blue checkered aprons. The 
men wore bright red stocking caps, 
kelly green sweaters partially cover- 
ed by. red and black vests and black 
knickers. The crowd could not keep 
from smiling as the Danes carried 
out their performance with both 
skill and pride. 

Judging from the first few 
shows, it appears ‘“‘Campus at 
Noon” will make our lunch break 
only a pleasant event. So pack your 
lunch or grab a burger at the SAGA 
food stand and enjoy the free 
entertainment. The summertime 
and Burlington is filled with oppor- 
tunities and “Campus at Noon” is 
one of those opportunities that will 
make the summer of 1983 a 
memorable one. 

For further information about 
the coming events of “Campus at 
Noon,” contact Lynn Douglass at 
656-2085 or check the calendar in 
the Cynic. In case of rain films will } 
be shown in room 104 Old Mill. 
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EDITORIAL_ 


To the Editor: 

I was _hitch-hiking 
through our green state this 
weekend and was picked up 
by someone who told me he 
did PR work for the Utili- 
ties. It turned out that he 
was a chemical company 
representative trying to pro- 
tect his best clients’ inter- 
ests by encouraging Ver- 
mont to allow the spraying 
of chemical herbicides. 

His arguments for the 
chemical solution were that 
there was no scientific evi- 
dence proving that the 
materials, 2-4-D and 2-4-5-T 
in this case (aka Picloram 
and Tordon), were danger- 
ous to humans. 

“If you want proof that 
the stuff is ok just look at 
me,” he said. “I’ve been 
working the field with this 


stuff for 30 years and I’m | 


healthy as can be. I’ve got 
two strapping kids and a 
healthy wife who hasn’t had 
any miscarriages.” 

His argument sounded 
poor to me. 

The scientific method 
requires proof beyond a 
reasonable shadow of a 
doubt that the material in 
question actually causes the 
alleged problems. In 
defense, he offered the lame 


| example of four individuals 


who happened to not have 
been affected by herbicides 
that are suspected of caus- 
ing much pain, suffering 
mucdedin, => 2 

My chemical spokesman 
driver told me that it was 
estimated that the cost of 
electricity would increase 
by 50 percent if herbicide 
spraying was banned nation- 
wide. I asked him if it 
perhaps wasn’t in our best 
interest to re-evaluate our 
priorities if we humans had 
to manufacture the most 
dangerous and the most 
toxic substance known to 
man. Perhaps it isn’t really 
worth our while to have our 
manufacturers take bigger 
risks with lives than they 
take with their money. 


Roger Rand 


To the Editor: 

So now there are 100 
Green Berets in Honduras. 
American soldiers are being 
located in Central America, 
not only advisors. 

Honduras is on the 
borders of El Salvador and 
Nicaragua, a convenient 
location. The Green Berets 
can help fight against the 
left-wing rebels in El Salva- 
dor, and help the CIA aid 
the Nicaraguan guerillas 
fight the Sandinista. 

Somehow, I get the 
feeling this is moving in the 
wrong direction. The first 
American life has been lost. 
More soldiers, more guns. 

I also have the feeling 
that this has happened 
before. Beginning with 
small scale operations, then 
slowly increasing until 
50,000 lives are lost. 

Can the U.S. Govern- 
ment enter another war 
without public support? 
Why can’t they send down a 
hundred schoolteacher: 


if 
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Technology: 


Our Future 


Presidential candidate John Glenn 
and socio-ecologist Murray Bookchin 
have only one thing in common. For 
both, the future belongs to technology. 

Speaking in Burlington at a Demo- 
cratic rally, Glenn laid down the plat- 


- form he hopes will lead him and America 


to a prosperous future. For the former 
astronaut, research and development is 
critical. We need to complete highly 
sophisticated filtering devices on our 
fossil fuel plants to halt the damage of 
acid rain. We need more technically 
efficient weaponry to maintain our 
military status. We need to spur Ameri- 
can ingenuity and return to the glory 
years of American entrepreneurship. 

The plan appears simple: automate, 
communicate, and calculate. America 


must modernize our industrial plant, join 
workers and management in a common 
battle of us against them, and most 


The Fate of 


importantly we must continue to exploit 
our technology. We must educate our 
children to more fully master the force 
we Call technology. 

But that force also has a dark side, 
one strengthened by human fear and 
anger. In our discussion this past week, 
Murray Bookchin argued that techno- 
logy too often has led to destruction 
before construction. Bookchin envisions 
the first human artifact to be a weapon, 
not a tool. Ironically, the evolution of 
technology from the bronze age to the 
nuclear age has not diminished man’s 
desire to abuse technology. Today, we 
design tools to kill human life and still 
preserve structural property. One of 
many technological feats, the neutron 
bomb, is a technological tragedy. 

But realistically, technology is not a 
cancer infecting our sensibility. Put 
simply, technology is man-made, as is 
our future. 


S.D.K. 
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Jeanne Mance room 419, insert fire investigator Cpl. Earl Martin 


Investigation on Hold 
State Police Await Conclusive Evidence 


By Stephen Kelly 

What remains is an uncertain 
wait. Police investigators estab- 
lished that the April 9 fire in 
Jeanne Mance Hall was arson, but 
the conclusion of the investigation 
may be months, even years away. 
To complete the inquiry, either the 
case will be closed due to lack of 
evidence, or the investigation will 
attempt to convict a suspect in 
court. But for felony charges to be 
brought, the state police investiga- 
tors must prove who the arsonist 
was “beyond a reasonable doubt.’’ 
And as of June 13, state investiga- 
tors have-no conclusive evidence. 

“It’s not as clear as a lot of our 
arson cases,”’ said state police fire 
investigator Corporal Earl Martin. 
“There are a couple of people 
whose actions would indicate they 
might have been involved. But the 
process of elimination is very 
difficult at this point. With the 


information that we have, we can’ 


eliminate suspects till hell freezes 
over and we’re not going to prove 
that somebody did it.” 

The case remains on file with 
the state police, waiting for conclu- 
sive evidence. ‘‘We’re trying to get 
people to come forth with informa- 
tion,” said Martin. ‘“‘We don’t have 
a good suspect. We know there is 
somewhere who could 
have information pertinent to this 
case.” 

But the possibility of conclusive 
evidence surfacing is statistically 
slim, Nationwide, only 4-5 percent 
of arson investigations go to prose- 
cution, and only 2-3 percent of the 
cases lead to convictions, according 
to Martin. In Vermont, the prose- 
cution percentage is much higher, 


around 10-15 percent Martin said, 
but still, arson often remains an 
unsolved crime. 

“Very few people are caught, 
it’s the nature of the beast,” 
explained Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney Kevin Bradley. 
“It’s normally done by one person, 
alone. You generally know who did 
it, but you can’t prove it. It’s nota 
crime you solve very often. Most 
people end up pleading to an 
arson.” From January-December 
1982 only four arson cases were 
prosecuted in Vermont, and of 
those, only one defendant was 
guilty as charged. In the other cases 
the sentence was amended. And in 
Bradley’s service as State’s Attor- 


tion is considered a specialty, and 
one of the hardest crimes to solve.” 
Martin recommended more prose- 
cuting attorneys should be schooled 
in fire investigation. 

For arson investigators, what 
few convictions there are come 
almost unanimously from confes- 
sions. Martin explained, “If this was 
not a .professional torch job, the 
people who set the fire are subject 
to a conscience, and hopefully they 
will confess.’’ Martin suggested that 


Vermont’s relative success of con- 


victing arsonists is because “‘we are 
a rural state and people are more 
willing to  participate.”’ But as 
Burlington City Fire Marshall Val 
Dion emphasized, arson statistics 


If the fire had been set on the second 
floor someone definitely would have been 


killed. 


ney and police officer, he admitted, 
“T can’t think of one arson case 
that went to trial.”’ 

Martin offered a different rea- 
son for the lack of convictions, but 
echoed Bradley’s experience that 
arson cases are often unsolvable. 
“We only get the very best cases to 
court, because the prosecution 
doesn’t want to foo] around with it 
(arson investigation). Fire investiga- 


are very discouraging. 

“It’s a very tedious, slow, 
drawn out situation. You really 
have to have a tight case. To 
convict, you have to have very 
strong evidence.” 

In the Jeanne Mance case, the 
investigators are realistic about the 
possibility of conviction. “If every- 
thing holds true to form it probably 
won’t go to trial,” said Martin. 


UVM Security director Dave 
Richard was more optimistic. ‘In 
some investigations, the leads are 
exhausted. In others we continue to 
the point where we decide to 
prosecute. In this case there are still 
sufficient leads, and I’m hopeful 
that the case will be completed.” 
The circumstances of the fire 
further complicate investigation 


into the Jeanne Mance fire. “It’s 


not as clear cut as a lot of our arson 
cases,” said Cpl. Martin. ‘“‘As far as 
establishing arson, this case was 
definitely a combination of things. 
Without one or the other we would 
not have been able to establish 
arson.”’ 


“I would say there are probably 
three primary factors, two of which 
I can discuss. One was the location 
of the fire above ‘floor level. Ano- 
ther was the information we got 
from witnesses, who were in and 
around the area before and after 
the fire. And the third thing I can’t 
get into. The third thing is evidence 
I can’t disclose.’ The official 
Burlington Fire Department report 
lists the initial fuel to be “mis- 
cellaneous papers, and investigators 
found no artificial accelerants at 
the fire.” 


Although the blaze destroyed 
four rooms and caused 100,000 
dollars worth of damage, Martin 
considers the Jeanne Mance resi- 
dents fortunate. “I’m really sur- 


prised somébody didn’t die, and 
I’m doubly surprised nobody got 
hurt.”” 

“If that fire had been set on the 
second floor somebody definitely 
would have been killed.” 
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By Pam Scanlon 

What do actors and 
astronauts have to do with 
politics? Plenty, there is one 
of each who wishes to win 
the 1984 Presidential elec- 
tion. Every politician must 
be a bit of an actor to win 


support, and so when 
Democratic presidential 
candidate Senator John 


Glenn came to town last 
Sunday, it seemed that he 
was the leader of a Demo- 
cratic pep rally. Standing in 
front of the crowd, Senator 
Glenn recruited supporters 
much as the army did in 
WW II. Saying he wished he 
could alter the famous 
recruitment poster of that 
war, Glenn pointed at the 
audience and said, “John 
Glenn wants you.”’ 

The Ohio Senator 
appeared as the main attrac- 
tion at a Vermont Demo- 
cratic fundraiser in Burling- 
ton. Each of the approxi- 
mately 300 people who 
attended paid $10 apiece to 
see Glenn. The money will 
be used to help ease the 
considerable debt which the 
state and local Democratic 
party has run up in recent 
losing campaigns. These are 
the gubernatorial campaign 
of Madeleine Kunin, the 
U.S. Senatorial campaign of 
James Guest, the USS. 
House campaign of Mark 
Kaplan, and locally the 
recent loss of Judith 
Stephany in Burlington’s 
mayoral race. 

All of Vermont’s Demo- 
cratic leaders, whether or 
not they have professed 
support for Glenn, were at 
the reception. Heading the 
list was Senator Patrick 
Leahy, who already has 
committed support for 
Glenn’s main opponent for 
the Democratic nomination, 
former Vice President Wal- 
ter Mondale. Leahy intro- 
duced Glenn as a personal 
friend, relating a story in 
which Glenn piloted a plane 
containing himself and 

______. Leahy during very choppy 
weather. Leahy recounted 
his trust and confidence 
of the former astronaut in 
this situation. He also 
lauded Glenn’s successes as 
an astronaut, as well as in 
business and politics. 


At a pre-reception press 
conference, Glenn answered 
questions about acid rain, 
U.S. involvement in Latin 
America, Reagan’s econo- 
mic policies and his main 
political adversary, Mon- 
dale. Asked to compare 
himself with former Vice 
President Mondale, Glenn 
said he would “let the 
people do it.” He then 
stated that his own specific 
qualifications for the Presi- 
dential position include 
several areas of expertise. 
He cited that his 23 years in 
the Marine Corps and his 
personal relationships with 
scientists,. enable him to 
“make judgment on differ- 
ent (military) equipment. 
I’ve been through 
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will bargain harder for arms 
reduction and control.” 
Glenn also cited his 
extensive business experi- 
ence would enable him to 
deal with the problems in 
the business sector. Before 
his political career, Glenn 
helped establish four busi- 
nesses. He was president of 
one of these, The Royal 
Crown Company. “I am an 
American entrepreneur,” he 
said. At the reception, he 


told the audience that 
America can once again be 
prosperous, but not by 


turning the clocks back. He 
spoke of long term planning 
in reference to the eco- 
nomy, stating that in the 
past “we let it get out of 
hand.”’ 

According to Glenn, the 
Reagan economic policy is 
“to borrow, borrow, spend, 
spend. The President has 
not tailored his tax cut to 
reality.”’ Glenn said Reagan 
policies would double the 
already $200 billion deficit 
in four years. “‘We were told 
we were to get a balanced 
budget,” said Glenn in 
reference to Reagan’s pro- 
mises as a Presidential can- 
didate in 1980. Glenn pro- 
poses that to tax and spend 
will be more efficient than 
to borrow and spend. He 
would do away with the 
third year of tax cuts 


proposed by Reagan, and 

have research to help the 

U.S. become more competi- 
long run. 
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In an issue especially 
relevant to Vermont, acid 
rain, Glenn seemed a bit on 
the defensive. It is believed 
that pollution from fossil 


fuel plants in the midwest, 
including his home state 
Ohio, is the cause of acid 
rain. Particularly hard hit 
by damages have been the 
northeastern states such as 
Vermont. Glenn told the 
press conference that “my 
views on the subject have 
been misinterpreted and 
misrepresented.”’ He spoke 
of a proposed fund, similar 
to the ‘“‘superfund” for 
toxic wastes, that would 


Glenn Wants VT | 


fund projects controlling 
emissions from the acid rain 
causing plants. The money 
would come from taxing 
the fossil fired plants which 
emit the pollution. Glenn 
stressed that it would not 
-be a direct tax on con- 
sumers, as he felt many 
believed. 

Regarding compensa- 
tion for damage already 
caused by acid rain, Glenn 
said, “It is difficult to say 
where, when and how much 
damage is done.” He said 
that all the damage is not in 
New England, and that even 
his home state Ohio has felt 
the damage. Besides harm- 
ing natural resources, acid 
rain etches away at the 
structure of buildings he 
said. 

Glenn also criticized 
Reagan in the Latin Ameri- 
can situation. Although he 
said that he would not stop 
aid to El Salvador, he said 
he would not substantially 
increase it. The senator did 
say that the American peo- 
ple have been misled regard- 
ing the situation in El 
Salvador. It is time to 
realize that “since 1979, 
one-third of the deaths have 
been from left wing guer- 
rillas. Two-thirds (30,000) 
have been from right wing 
death squads,” he said. — 


Glenn disagrees with 
Reagan’s emphasis that the 
U.S. is in danger of invasion 
from the leftists in El 


“All it does is 
scare people a great deal,” 
he said. He seemed to be 
summing up his position 
when he stated, “I just want 
to get the killing stopped.” 


Salvador. 


As the astronaut 
launched his Presidential 
campaign in Vermont, the 
air was one of a high school 
pep rally. Handshaking and 
introductions abounded as 
Glenn was escorted through 
the crowd, Political pins 
were sported on lapels and 
gowns as the Vermont 
Democratic Party drummed 
up enthusiasm and money 
from the attraction of John 
Glenn. 
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By Pam Bensen 


society, America’s rural 
women generally remain 
neglected by the social 


services and isolated from 
both higher education and 
job opportunities. 

Attempts to remedy the 
situation in Vermont are 
‘now in progress. The state 
government is investigating 
the problems that rural 
women face and UVM is 
planning off-campus educa- 
tional opportunities for 
women in isolated regions 
of the state. 

According to. Eloise 
Rathbone-McCuan, director 
of UVM’s social work pro- 
gram, ‘Most socially inno- 
vative policies have been 
conceptualized by the 
urban, white, upper-middle 
class and consequently have 
been framed for urban life. 
Even the feminist move- 
ment has disregarded rural 
women,”’ explained 
McCuan. 

A large part of feminist 
activity is centered around 
consciousness raising 
groups. Women meet regu- 
larly to discuss. marital 
problems, family lives, and 
other women-related topics. 
Because of foul. climate 
conditions, limited  trans- 
portation, and geographic 
isolation, rural women are 
generally excluded from 
these groups. 

“There exists a need to 
reexamine the core of the 
feminist movement so that 
it may. be adapted to the 
realities of rural: women,” 
said McCuan. 
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FRESHENERS 
GET ONE- 

FOR A PENNY! 


Whenever you purchase any of our 
refreshing salad plates or hefty 
chicken sandwiches during the 
ENTIRE month of June! 


understand a rural woman’s 
perspective. Once they 
enter a rural area, they 
are generally viewed as 
aliens. 


Another problem 
according to McCuan is that 
“the existing morals and 
attitudes of rural women’ 
also seem to _ perpetuate 
the problems that they 
encounter. Many of them 
don’t recognize there are 
alternative lifestyles to the 
ones they presently lead.”’ 

Faith Dunne, head of 
the Department of Educa- 
tion at Dartmouth College, 
whose doctorate studies 
focused on rural schooling, 
agrees with McCuan, ‘The 
value system in rural homes 
is often quite traditional 
and tends to work against 
women instead of making it 
easier for them to evaluate 
their options.” Dunne 
believes that because there 
are no clear alternatives pre- 
sented to rural women, they 
often remain impoverished 
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ON AL L REP. AIRS BE toa Ps conte cathe 
For All UVM Students With I.D. \\| policy makers recognize 


women as equal members of 


with no means of improving 
their status. 

In the past few years, 
educators, employers, and 
human service _ providers 
have begun to pay attention 
to the neglected population 
of rural women. But accord- 
ing to both Dunne and 
McCuan, they still have a 
long way to go. 

Some of the kinds of 


social service programs 
McCuan thinks are neces- 
sary include’ vocational 


training and job placement 
programs. “In order for 
women to be able to 
participate in job training, it 
is also essential that child 
care be built into the 
training programs,”’ said 
McCuan. Dunne also 
believes that rural women 
must have back-ups like 
daycare so they may be able 
to begin to explore new 


east Kingdom. By offering 
University courses at sites 
that rural women have 
easier access to, UVM offi- 
cials are hopeful that many 
of these women will be 
encouraged to participate in 
continuing their education. 

The Governor’s Com- 
mission on the Status of 
Women established a task 
force last fali to inform the 
state government of the 
unmet need of women in 
Vermont, particularly in the 
area of employment. 

A board of commis- 
stoners selected 30 names of 
directors, administrators, 
and executives from both 
private and public industry 
from around the state for 
committees which were 
organized to investigate dif- 
ferent issues. Problem state- 
ments. reflecting the most 
pressing issues were drafted 


options. 
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loise McCuan, director UVM social work program 


Presently, there are 
various projects underway 
that will help remedy the 
rural woman’s neglected 
situation in Vermont. UVM 
Continuing Education pro- 
grams for human service 
providers that focus on the 
needs of rural women will 
soon be offered on campus. 


UVM is also expanding its 


undergraduate curriculum 
in women’s studies, concen- 
trating on the special needs 
of rural women. There is 
also a proposal on campus 
that, if approved, will 
include women’s studies as 
a new minor, 

Off-Campus educational 
opportunities will soon be 
offered in isolated regions 
of the state like the North- 
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Six hearings were then 
held around the state, 
where the public was given 
the opportunity to contri- 
bute their ideas on the 
plight of rural women. The 
testimonies are now being 
compiled, and after the data 
has been studied, a report 
will be issued by the com- 
mission recommending 
short and long range pro- 
jects to the state govern- 
ment that will help answer 
the educational and career 
difficulties that women in 
Vermont encounter. 

For further information 
contact: The Governor’s 
Commission on the Status 
of Women, Montpelier, or 
eee Education, 


ee Brayman 
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Rural Women Neglected: — 
UVM Responds | 


Academic Honesty 


Policy Revised: 


Senate Heeds 


Criticisms 


By Randy Rzewnicki 

In response to criticisms 
leveled at an inconsistent 
and incomplete academic 
honesty policy, the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Faculty 
Senate adopted significant 
changes at their May, 1983 
meeting. The changes 
include a toughened penalty 
for graduate students, new 
types of violations, and a 
more specific procedure for 
determining those viola- 
tions, 

A cover memo for the 
proposed changes mini- 


mized the extent of the old 


policy’s shortcomings, and 
said they were proposed, in 
part, “as a consequence of 
criticism of certain alleged 
‘inconsistencies in previous 
policy.”’ 


The problem of incon- 
sistencies was raised by 
Federal District Judge 
Albert W. Coffrin in the 
civil suit of Wait vs. Univer- 
sity of Vermont. In 1982, 
Jeffrey Wait was convicted 
of violating the academic 
honesty policy, even though 
his professor testified that 
Wait did not intend to 
plagiarize. The hearing 
panel was told by Vice 
President William Young 
not to consider “intent” 
because it would cloud the 
issue. 

Wait was suspended and 
in turn sued the university, 
charging that his right to 
due process had _ been 
denied since they hadn’t 
considered his intent. Wil- 
liam Mann, chairman of the 
Philosophy department and 
the teacher of the course in 
which the plagiarism 
allegedly occurred, testified 
before a U.S. Magistrate 
that Wait had not intended 
to cheat. 

“Where is the plagiarism 
if the professor said there 
was no intent?” asked 
Judge Coffrin, who heard 
the case last year. 

The Wait case had the 
most impact “in the plagiar- 
ism section and the way 
plagiarism is defined,” said 
University attorney Lee 
Liggett. He thought the new 
policy, which he _ helped 
formulate, was a_ better 
policy because “the stu- 
dents and the faculty ought 
to know what exactly is 
going to happen.” 

The old policy didn’t 
consider intent until they 

were deciding what the 
penalty was, according to 
Liggett. “The sentencing 
was based on intent, not the 
finding of plagiarism. If the 
plagiarism was accidental, 
then the sentencing was 


appropriate. But the 
assumption was that the 
student was guilty of pla- 
giarism,” regardless of the 
circumstances. 

Instead of defining 
offenses against academic 
honesty as acts which 
“would deceive, cheat or 
defraud to promote or 
enhance one’s’ academic 
standing,” the new policy 
says the offenses are ‘acts 
which would have the effect 
of unfairly promoting or en- 


hancing one’s academic 
standing.” 
Students will be in 


violation of the honesty 
policy if they present “the 
same or substantially the 
same written work” for 
more than one course with- 
out written permission. 
Most academicians had con- 
sidered this a violation of 
the honesty code, explained 
Liggett. “But, this was not 
actually a violation before.” 
This was one of the changes 
that was made to reflect the 
University’s practice. Ano- 
ther revision was_ the 
description of the proce- 
dure for reporting offenses. 
The new policy in this area 
now reflects what the prac- 
tice actually has been for 


some time now, according. 


to Liggett. “Young was 
going ahead and doing 
much of what the new 
policy now calls for,” but 
before it wasn’t required. 

The old policy listed 
only one standard sanction 
for offenses. Convicted vio- 
lators ‘‘will normally be 
suspended... for two semes- 
ters.”” 

The new version of the 
policy cites dismissal as the 
standard sanction for gra- 
duate students while retain- 
ing the old standard for 
undergraduates. 

Robert G. Arns, Vice 
President of Academic 
Affairs, referred 
change as “substantial” at 
the May 19 senate meeting. 
He said he was troubled 
with the distinction be- 
tween the sanctions for 
graduate and undergraduate 


students. Notes from the 
May 19 meeting said Vice 
President Arns equated dis- 
missal with overtones of 
eternal damnation. 


Professor Thanassi said 
he thought it was accept- 
able to hold graduate stu- 
dents to a higher standard 
because they were held 
to higher standards else- 
where. George Labar, chair- 
man of the Academic 
Affairs committee, noted 
that the standard policy was 
not used in all instances. 
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UVM Buys Steam 


If Burlington’s proposed 
trash-burning plant is 
approved by the Board of 
Aldermen, the University of 
Vermont will play a central 
role in its implementation. 

UVM is one purchaser 
of the steam produced by 
burning the city’s waste. 
The University and the 
Medical Center Hospital of 
Vermont have agreed to 
buy the steam from the 
Street Department. They 
are currently the only 
market for the resource 
recovery plant. 


“We have worked out 
with the city attorney a 
twenty year agreement to 
purchase steam from the 
facility,’’ said Ray Lavigne, 
Administrative Support Ser- 
vices director at UVM. The 
agreement was worked out 
this past December and 
January. 

“Our agreement is a 
no-cost, minimal risk one,” 
said Lavigne. It is based on 
avoided fuel costs, and is 
tied to the price of other 
energy sources. UVM uses 
fuel oil and natural gas to 
run their power plant. If 
costs rise for these items, 
the price of steam will also 


rise. 

The agreement also 
requires UVM to purchase a 
minimum of 7,500 pounds 
of steam per hour through- 
out the year. The steam will 
supplement heat sources 
already in use during the 
winter and will supply 
steam to distill water in 
laboratories, process pro- 
ducts in the Dairy Bar and 
heat water throughout the 
campus during the summer. 


According to _ Street 
Superintendent James 
Ogden, UVM liked the 


concept and wanted to 
participate. Lavigne agrees, 
saying, “from our point of 
view, we are for the plant 
for our contribution to the 
community.” 

The contract, however, 
is not necessarily guaran- 
teed. The Street Depart- 
ment continues to look for 
alternative markets. ‘We 
will always be looking at 
the Burlington Electric 
Company,” said Ogden, 
“for lots of different rea- 
sons.”’ 

The obvious reason is 
that Burlington Electric is 
close to the plant. UVM is 
over One mile away and the 
only way steam can be 
transported from the Inter- 


= 


vale to the University is 
through a 1:2 mile trans- 
mission line. 

The line, according to 
Ogden, is the Achilles heel 
of the project. “If anything 
happens to the transmission 
line, steam production will 
have to stop,” he said. 

The transmission line 
will add an estimated $3 
million to the cost of the 
project and will be owned 
and operated by the city. 
Street Department officials 
would like to avoid this 
cost, but are unable to 
because Burlington Electric 
is unwilling to purchase 
steam from the trash burn- 
ing plant on a regular basis. 


The line represents one 
of the most expensive ele- 
ments of the project. Zoe 
Breiner, Alderwoman, 
Ward 2, suggested earlier 
this year that the plant be 
relocated somewhere on the 
University property, there- 
by eliminating the _ trans- 
mission line. 

Ogden, however, 
believes the Intervale is the 
most appropriate site for 
the plant. The city owns the 
land on which the trash 
burning plant would be 
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located. The site is also next 
to the city’s land-fill, where 
ash from the plant and 


wastes that cannot be 
burned will be dumped. 
The Intervale also 


offered the least impact, in 
terms of traffic, on the city. 

Building the plant on or 
near University property 
would require an expensive 
land purchase as_ well 


because hill top property y is 


at 


Trash Plant 


continued from cover 


trash problems exist. 

The most recent block 
to approval arose when City 
Treasurer Jonathan Leopold 
announced that the plant 
could run at a $500,000 
deficit if world oil prices 
did not rise. The price of 
steam produced by the 
plant is determined by 
competing energy sources. 
Therefore, low oil prices 


would mean low steam 
prices. 
While Street Superin- 


tendent James Ogden ac- 
knowledges the plant will 
initially run at a deficit, 
Street Department _ esti- 
mates were _ substantially 
lower than the $500,000 
figure. 

Street Department 
officials still see the trash 
burning plant as Burling- 
ton’s best recourse. “It is 
the coming solution to the 
solid waste problem,’’ said 
Ogden. 

Ogden said plant alter- 
natives were investigated. 
Turbines generating electri- 


city turned out to be 
economically unfeasible 
because electricity _pro- 


duced could not be sold at a 
payback price, he said. 
Methane generation 
from the landfill also has 
problems, according to 
Ogden. Attempts to en- 
hance methane production 
are not simple and not 
inexpensive, he said. 
Presently, methane 
must be vented from the 
landfill in order to prevent 
the gas from seeping into 


'| nearby residential areas. 


The Street Department. 
considered opening another 
landfill but officials believe 
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some of the most valuable 
in Burlington. 

The Intervale also 
offered the least impact, in 
terms of traffic, on the city. 
Ogden noted that the Uni- 
versity area was already 
burdened with heavy traffic 
from Route 2 and Colches- 
ter avenue. He believes the 
plant would only have 
aggravated the current traf- 
fic problem. 


is more cost- 
effective. “Capital expenses 
are redundant,” said Ogden 
of the trash burning plant. 
“A landfill costs a lot of 
money in processing. The 


more trash there is, the 
more it will cost,” he said. 
Ogden believes’ _— the 
hydrochloric acid emission 
levels are also acceptable. 


Citing the Vermont air 
quality report on the plant, 
Ogden said, “The amount 
of hydrochloric acid was 
very minor, but that doesn’t 
say it isn’t there.” 

The Agency of Environ- 
mental Conservation im- 
posed a 250 parts per 
million stack: limit on the 
trash plant in 1981. This 
figure is significantly higher 
than standards set by other 
states. 

The state of New Jer- 
sey, for example, has a 
stack emissions limit of 50 
ppm or a 90 percent reduc- 
tion of HCL emissions. Any 
new pollution source must 
demonstrate it will use state 
of the art pollution devices 
before it receives a permit 
to operate, according to 
Gary Pierce of the New 
Jersey Department of 
Environmental Protection. 

Harold Garabedian, Air 
Pollution Control Engineer 
for Vermont, said two fac- 
tors contribute to the dis- 
parity in stack limits. First, 
New Jersey set state-wide 
standards for trash plant 
emissions, while Vermont 
uses a project by project 
process. Second, New Jer- 
sey’s facilities are much 
larger and will likely pro- 
duce as much or more HCL 
as the Burlington plant. 

“The problem lies in the 
fact that there are not 
national standards,” said 
Garabedian. 


| 
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Midsummer’s 


Night 


By Ann Merrick 
Old and new friends of 


Royall Tyler Theatre are . 


currently at work in pre- 
paration for the Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival’s 
twenty-fifth alniversary 
summer. The festival, open- 
ing with The Tempest on 
July 7, promises to be a 
truly magnificent silver cele- 
bration. 

Judith W. B. Williams 
returns for her third season 
with the festival, her second 
as director. In 1979 she 
directed the black comedy 
Measure for Measure, and in 
1981, Romeo and Juliet, 
the well-known drama of 
tragic love. Not only does 
Williams direct numerous 
productions and teach act- 
ing at the University of 
Vermont, she is also the 
chairperson of the New 
England Region of the 
American College Theatre 
Festival, and holds a posi- 
tion on the Executive Board 
of the New England Theatre 
Council. This year she will 
direct The Tempest, Shakes- 
peare’s tale of a magician 
and his daughter stranded 
on a irupical island. The 
Tempest will offer noted 
actor Earl Hyman in the 
role of Prospero. Hyman 
received a Tony nomination 
for his role in Edward 
Albee’s Lady for Debuke. 
He also played James 
Tyrone in O’Neill’s Long 
Day’s Journey into Night at 
the New York Public Thea- 
tre. ‘We feel very fortunate 
and excited to have him,” 
said Williams. The Festival 
marks his third production 
of The Tempest, which 
opens the Festival on July 


The lyrical comedy 
Love’s Labour’s Lost 


begins July 10 under the 
direction of Joseph Totaro. 
In this production, King 
Ferdinand and his comrades 
make unrealistic demands 
on themselves, resulting in 
an unfortunate situation for 
them, but a highly enter- 
taining play for the audi- 
ence. Totaro is an M.F.A. 
graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and has appeared in 
over 50 productions with 
the Stratford (Ontario) 
Shakespeare Festival. Last 
season Totaro gave Burling- 
ton a delightful production 
of the comedy Much Ado 
About Nothing. He is cur- 
rently an associate professor 


of theatre at SUNY, 
Fredonia. 
Totaro will also he 
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Festival 


directing the premiere of his 
combined adaptation of 
Henry VI: parts II and III. 
Opening August 3, this 
historical play presents the 
coming of age of Henry VI, 
a king with good intentions, 
but a weak disposition. 

The Festival will also 
welcome back Kelly Morgan 
for his third season. A 
member of the Cleveland 
Playhouse, a_ professional 
theatre in the Midwest, 
Morgan will appear in each 
production. Robert Hobbs, 
head of the Professional 
Actor Training Program at 
the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, will also 
appear in each production. 

Gary C. Eckhart has the 
challenging position of 
designing the scenes for the 
plays, while Carol J. Blan- 
chard will design the period 
costumes the Shakespeare 
productions will require: 

In celebration of the 
silver anniversary, an exhi- 
bition of past festivals will 
appear in the Craftsbury 
room of the theatre. With 
the production of Henry 
Vi: parts IJ and Il, the 
Champlain Shakespeare Fes- 
tival joins the prestigious 
ranks of fewer than ten 
companies in the United 
States to have completed 
the Bard’s canon of major 
plays. In addition, Kenneth 
Rothwell of the UVM Eng- 
lish department will offer 
Shakespeare lectures and 
films in conjunction with 
the Festival. 


“We’re glad to be able 
to offer Burlington some- 
thing important and enjoy- 
able,”’ said Williams. 
“Shakespeare is a master. 
His work is complex, as- 
tounding, exciting. He 
probed the intricacies of the 
mind, and really, the human 
psyche hasn’t changed; his 
work is still as absorbing as 
it was 400 years ago. He 
offers insights into human 
nature.’’ Williams hopes the 
Burlington community will 


take advantage of the 
chance to see the ‘“Mas- 
ter’s’’? work come alive on 
stage. 


The Champlain Shake- 
speare Festival will run the 
three plays in repertory 
from July 7 — August 13. 
In addition, there will be 
a pre-show on the piazza in 
front of Royall Tyler Thea- 
tre preceding each perfor- 
mance. For ticket informa- 
tion, call the box office 
at (802) 656-2094. 
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Lake Champlain... 
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Doubles 
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Introduction by 
Ernie Goldman 
Text transcribed by 
Stephen Kelly 
Murray Bookchin. 
Lately, the name can not 
only be found on _ the 
shelves in progressive book- 
stores, but also in columns 


of local newspapers, on 
detters calling for the pub- 

|lic’s participation in the 
political process, and in the 
conversations of progres- 
sives who are organizing for 
social change. 

Bookchin, born in New 
York City in 1921, grew up 
with the rise of America’s 
strongest socialist era. In his 

time, he~has_ seen this 
country’s progressive move- 
|ment develop from those 

jearly leftist ‘struggles to 

| anti-war protests in the 
Sixties and Seventies, and 
finally to present environ- 
mental concerns and calls 
for a worldwide nuclear 
freeze. 

With that development, 
his own political philosophy 
has evolved as well. Early 
on he stopped defining 
himself. as a socialist and 
moved further left on the 
political spectrum to 
become an anarchist. Find- 
ing himself becoming more 
and more involved with 
ecology, Bookchin began to 
reject the practice of 
pigeonholing one’s political 
self in terms of right vs. left 
on the political spectrum. 
He now considers himself a 


“social ecologist” and 
“libertarian populist.” 
Bookchin’s political 


evolution can be seen in his 
books. His most recent and 
complex book, entitled 
Ecology of Freedom (or 
Murray’s Manifesto to his 
following), is a culmination 
of his newest insights com- 
bined with theories from 
previous works such as 
Post-Scarcity Anarchism 
and Towards an Ecological 
Society. 

Today, Bookchin is Bur- 
lington’s most vocal advo- 
cate for applying an ecolo- 
gical (everything-is-inter- 


a related) perspective to more 


than just our environmental 
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‘problems. 


EATURES 


Murray Bookchin 
Politics as Ecology 


He wants the 
community’s various pro- 
gressive groups to realize 


that gay/lesbian rights, 
environmentalism, demo- 
cracy, and anti-militarism 


-are all interrelated. 


As coordinator of The 
Vermont Council on Demo- 


cracy he is appealing to 
those groups to join efforts 
in the strive for a safer and 
more socially just society. 

Cynic: Were you a 
union organizer in the 20’s 
and 30’s? 

Bookchin: Well, I left 
high school in the thirties to 
become a foundryman in 
the industrial section of 
northern New Jersey. In 
those days northern New 
Jersey was the Pittsburgh of 
the east. I joined the labor 
union and eventually 


became the secretary of the 


union. 


Forty years ago there 


was a tremendous labor 
movement across the whole 
world, and forty years ago 
people believed this labor 
movement would change 


the society. We had a vision 


of a free society, econo- 
mically as well as_politi- 


cally, in which everybody. 


would have everything they 


needed. Work would be’ 


reduced, and_ technology 
would save us. And this is 
not the case anymore. 
Something’s happened, 
there have been big changes. 
The working class is slowly 
disappearing. It’s to be 
replaced by robots. And I 
don’t know what America’s 
going to do. Robots can do 


every thing including 
engineer and = maintain 
themselves. 

Cynic: What is the 


future of this technology? 
Bookchin: Well, look 
what we have done with 
technology. We’ve used it 
mostly for destructive pur- 
poses and our own profit. 
We've rarely used it for the 
public good. The moment 
we developed the hammer, 
we didn’t use it to build 
houses. We started to use it 
immediately for smashing 
heads. It’s as though society 
were really at war _with 
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itself. At the moment we 
discover anything, the first 
thing that comes to mind is 
how can this discovery 
increase our power. 

Cynic: How can there 
be a_ benevolent use of 
technology? 

Bookchin: We have to 


: ris Gee 
change our whole technolo- 
gical imagination.. When we 
think of technology today, 
we think of control or 
domination. We don’t think 
of how we are going to live 
in harmony with nature. Or 
how we’re going to use our 
technology to . improve 


nature. We think of nature 
as something out ‘there that 
we must control. The first 
thing that comes to any- 
body’s mind when you hear 
about technological innova- 
tion is how it ts going to 


affect the balance of the 
superpowers. This is sick. 
There’s something wrong 
here. 

This problem goes back 
a long time, admittedly 
maybe to the time of the 
Iliad and the bronze age 
warrior. The first thing 
they used daggers for was to 


make armour, _ daggers, 
swords, and shields. The 
only difference between 


them and us now is that 


we have built a technology 
‘sO monstrous that we can 
tear down the world. We 
have to look into ourselves 
and find out how to make 
changes. 

Human beings must live 
in harmony and with each 
other, and live in harmony 
with nature in such a way. 
that benefits both. Society 
and nature must interrelate 
and become a part of each 
other. That is what ecology 
is all about. 

Cynic: So your concep- 
tion of ecology includes a 
theory of sociology? 

Bookchin: Yes, I think 
you can think of your 
attitude toward nature 
without thinking of your 
attitude toward people. The 
way you think of nature is 
really a product of the way 
you think of people, Let me 
give you an example. The 
Indians think that beavers 
live in lodges, because they 
themselves live in lodges. 
They ‘think beavers have 
chiefs, because their tribes 
had chiefs. This reflects the 
social way that we look at 
nature. We always look at 
nature through the lenses of 
our society. 

Take for example our 
modern conception of the 
jungle. We think of the 
marketplace as a jungle. 
Dog eat dog, competition, 
rivalry as natural instincts. 
Another example is cyber- 
netics. Today, we live in a 
cybernetic world. Every- 
thing is a system, and 
now we begin to _ find 
ecological systems all over 
the place. Just like a corpor- 
ation, we see the world asa 


. series of closed loops and 


structural hierarchies. The 
natural world begins to look 
like a corporate’ structure, 
We keep projecting our 
attitude toward each other 
onto the natural world. We 
will never be able to solve 
the ecological problems we 
have today until we solve 
our social crises. 

Cynic: So should we 
project some different poli- 
tical theory or social struc- 
ture? 


Bookchin: I don’t think 
we should project. I think 
we must find out who we 
are and how we fit into 
nature. We must organize 
our society ecologically, 
instead of trying to organize 
nature in terms of society. 
Let’s organize ourselves 
based on the principles of 
nature. 

Cynic: So what would 
politics look like? 

Bookchin: I believe ina 
non-hierarchical politics. 
There is no real hierarchy in 
an ecosystem. You don’t 
have command and obe- 
dience. You don’t have 
institutionalization in 
nature. For example, every- 
one takes a look at a 
beehive and says there are 
worker bees and a queen 
bee. Now do you think that 
bee, who we call the queen, 
thinks of herself as the 
queen? Do you think the 
worker bees are exploited in 
the beehive? It’s ridiculous, 
yet we use the beehive 
analogy to describe nature. 
Hierarchy is a social pheno- 
menon, not. a. biological 
one. 

Cynic: How. can we 
organize ecologically con- 
scious society? 

Bookchin: We must har- 


monize our relationship 
with each other to har- 
monize our _ relationship 


with nature. That’s number 
one. If we look at an 
ecosystem objectively and 
recognize that it is non- 
hierarchical, then we can 
begin to cultivate a society 
of interdependence rather 
than hierarchy. And thirdly, 
we must devise technologies 
that adapt us to nature, and 


not try to squeeze nature 
into a mold. We must not 
adapt nature to us. At that 
point we will be developing 
ecological technologies, so 
that people can begin to 
have control over their lives. 
We would try to be the 
mind of nature as it would 
be. We would be nature 
rendered self-conscious, We 
would help the process of 
evolution, rather than 
destroy it. 
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The First Look 


By Lisa Ades 

The somewhat awkward 
intermingling of young men 
and women at UVM’s fresh- 
man orientation portrays a 
familiar scene for many of 
us. It is nat difficult to 
remember the barbeque 
behind Patrick gym: groups 
of girls separated from 
groups of boys, several 
isolated students who don’t 
know anyone, and_ those 
who sit outside of, and 
frown upon, the circular 
game that the orientation 


cation that awaits students 
in the fall. This sneak 
preview of the campus gives 
students an idea of what to 
expect here at UVM. “I 
would have been lost if I 
came up in September,” 
said Mike Catellier. 

Several students felt 


that the orientation would 
be more appropriate at the 
close of summer. Referring 
to the festivities as “a pain 
in the ass,’’ Dan Fisher 
wished he could have done 
it by mail and stated, “I 


The first step: freshman registration 


leaders attempt to _ get 
everyone to play. The pro- 
gram that took place in 
two-day sessions last week- 
end was one of mixed 
excitement, fear, and anti- 
cipation for many incoming 
freshmen. The orientation 
leaders, consisting of pri- 
marily UVM students, pro- 
vided a comfortable setting 
in which students could 
meet their peers, ask ques- 
tions, and learn about stu- 
dent life at UVM. “It’s a 
very friendly atmosphere,” 
said incoming freshman 
Steve Polack, while another 
referred to it as simply, “an 
experience.” 

The activities that took 
place were campus _ bus 
tours, walking tours of the 
residence halls, informative 
lectures and discussions, a 
picnic dinner, and evening 
activities including an ice 
cream social and dance, a 
movie or academic advising. 

Freshman Orientation 
provides a taste of the social 
integration and higher edu- 


Burlington 


don’t understand why they 
don’t serve beer here.”’ 
Cindy ' Baxter, a gra- 


duate student at the Dean 
of Students office, was 
present at the events, in the 
role of assistant to Orien- 
tation Director, Corrine 
Richard. Last Saturday to 
noon Sunday was the first 
and largest session, with 
approximately 500 students 
and 400 parents. 

S.A. President and 
orientation leader Erik Stav- 
rand spoke to groups of 
kids at the picnic, informing 
them of the evening’s activi- 
ties, while explaining that it 
would be “a chance to sit 
and talk and meet people.” 


The twenty-five orienta- 
tion leaders seemed to be 
enjoying themselves, appar- 
ently throughout their 
training as well. ‘Before 
the kids got here we had 
team-building = workshops 
and then became friends 
which helped us work with 
the kids,’ said Sherri, one 
of the leaders. Lisa Schepis 
felt that the money she was 
being. paid for being a leader 
was irrelevant; the mere 
experience she acquired was 
more valuable. The overall 


John Decker 


goal for leader Sally was to 
“make incoming freshmen 
feel comfortable, for them 
to meet people and see 
what University life is like.” 
Sally emphasized that these 
leaders wish to see students 
“psyched to return in the 
fall.” 

The diversity of stu- 
dents and differing reasons 
for attending UVM are 
apparent year after year. 
Many freshmen enrolled for 
the fall are attracted to the 
scenery, nightlife, and 
friendly atmosphere’ of 
UVM, while incoming fresh- 
man Tim Paisley was im- 
pressed most by the fact 
that 
come here.” 


What’s Cooking 


WVMT (1620 AM) will 
broadcast 'UVM basketball 
and hockey games in 1983- 
84, with Sports Director 
Jim Donovan serving as the 
new voice of the Cata- 
mounts. 


WVMT covered’ tthe 
Catamounts in the 1970s, 
when Tom Cheek was the 
station’s Sports Director. 
Cheek left during the 1976- 
77 winter season to become 
the voice of the Toronto 
Blue Jays and the following 
year, WDOT (1390 AM) 
picked up the contract with 
George Commo serving as 
the new Catamount 
announcer. Until this year, 
Commo and some other 
announcers’ broadcast all 
UVM hockey and basketball 
games. 
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However, WVMT was 
the only station to respond 
to official contract bids 
issued by the school’s pub- 
lic relations department this 
spring. WDOT hasn’t had a 
sportscaster since Commo 
moved to WVNY-TV (Chan- 
nel. 22) last month, and 
WJOY (12380 AM) hasn’t 
broadcast local sports since 
the spring of 1982. 

Donovan broadcast St. 
Michael’s basketball the last 
two years for WVMT. 
Before that, he was sports 
director for WJOY after 
working at a radio station in 
Minnesota for two years. He 
is originally from Boston 
and graduated from Boston 
University in 1978. 

The Cynic is not aware 
of any station planning to 
broadcast St. Michael’s 
games in 1983-84. 
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By Debbie Wien 

It was a hot, muggy day 
— the kind that makes 
people crave ice-cream, And 
that is exactly what most of 
Burlington’s diverse popula- 
tion did at Ben and Jerry’s 
this past Saturday, June 
11th. Burlington’s famous 
ice-cream eatery celebrated 
its fifth anniversary by 
doling out free cones for 24 
continuous hours. For ice- 
cream lovers, it was a day of 
indulgence. 

Ben Cohen and Jerry 
Greenfield started out with 
an abandoned, run-down 
gasoline station, $12 grand 
in capitol, a $5 correspon- 
dence course in ice-cream 
making, and faith in their 
ice-cream. They were 29- 
years-old, one year away 
from the common disillu- 
sionment of turning thirty. 
Both men were tired and 
bored with their jobs, and 
on a whim decided to go 
into business together. They 
originally considered open- 
ing up an ice-cream store in 
a rural Southern town but 
then decided they didn’t 
want to live in the New 
York area or near any other 
“unmanageable” city like 
New York. Burlington was 
their final destination 
because they wanted to 


\ 


AU 


open up in a college town 
and Cohen was familiar 
with the area. But they 
were apprehensive about 
Burlington because of the 
freezing winter Vermonters 
are known to _ suffer 
through. Most of all they 
wanted to open a business 
that was going to be fun 
and observing the faces of 


’ people in line on Saturday, 


anyone could see that this 
was pure, unadulterated 
joy. } 
Families of all sizes 
made up the main stream of 
customers during the day 


‘and into the early evening 


of Saturday. One mother of 
three kids said that “it was 
nice of Ben and Jerry to 
reciprocate” and was “‘sur- 


' prised at how quickly the 


line moved,”’ while another 


’ pleased woman stated that 


Ben and Jerry’s “is very 
much a part of me.” The 


= - fun continued through the 


night and although not 


_ many kids passed through 
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asked how she liked Ben 
and Jerry’s delicious ice- 
cream, retorted, ‘“‘I’ll start 
my diet tomorrow.”’ There 
also were some late-night 
stragglers from various bars 


and discoteques and one 
man reported that “‘it was 
the talk of the night at Le 
Club.” 

One can presume it was 
the talk of the day in 
Burlington because in one 
24 hour period, Ben and 
Jerry’s went. through 1300 
pounds — close to a ton — 
of their creamy, dense ice- 
cream. Ice cream lovers of 
all types came out of the 
woodwork Saturday, pro- 
bably due to the fact that 
Ben and Jerry’s offers some- 
thing for everybody. Whe- 
ther you’re a_ blueberry 
cheesecake fan, a Heath bar 
crunch lover, or go for 
anything named _ Grand 
Marnier, Ben and Jerry’s has 
the flavor for you. The 
originality of their flavors 
and the fact that their 
icecream contains. only 
25% air — half of what is 
legally allowed — are the 
main reasons for their suc- 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


i On 
_Lake Champlain 


cess here in Burlington. Ben 
Cohen, who was spotted 
serving his ice-cream at 1:00 
a.m. on Sunday, believes 
“the major factor in our 
success is our ice-cream,” 
and although they are 
proud of their recent sales 
to grocery stores and restau- 
rants, they are prepared to 
sacrifice this growth if it 
affects the quality of their 
ice-cream. 

Whether Ben and Jerry’s 
is sponsoring ice-cream eat- 
ing contests, or showing 
free movies on the parking 
garage Wednesday nights, or 
merely selling the creamy 
stuff they’re so famous for, 
Ben and Jerry’s is, and 
probably always will be, 
very much a part of Burling- 
ton. 


Fish aboard a fully equipped vessel 
Ice-Out thru Fall 

« All fishing tackle provided 

Full safety equipment 

« Latest electronics 

¢ Ship to shore radiotelephone 


* Lake Champlain offers the 
finest in sportfishing for 


Landlocked Salmon 
Lake Trout 
Brown Trout 
Walleye 


Coolers on board for food, 
beverages, and fish 


¢ Downriggers 
¢ Full protection from weather 


¢ Non-resident Vt. Fishing Licenses 
available on board 


« Lodging arranged 


BILL’S GUIDE SERVICE 


Captain Bill Lowell 
188 Loomis Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802) 862-2446 
U.S. Coast Guard Licensed Captain 


« Corporate inquiries invited 
v 6 HOUR CHARTERS 


Momings 
Afternoons 


Member Vermont State Chamber of Commerce 
Special Evening Rates 


Lake Champlain Charter Fishing Association 
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Red Sox Try To Escape Mysterious Streak 


By Andy Cook 

BOSTON — In October, 
when the doctors examine 
the life of the 1983 Red 
Sox they will notice a long, 
sustained downward trend 
on the team’s electrobase- 
ballograph. They will pro- 
bably discover that the 
Boston franchise was .an 
otherwise healthy specimen 
with the exception of the 
second week in June. They 
will wonder why, after such 
a wonderful early life of 
good health, the team hit 
the skids losing seven in a 
row, six of them here at 
Fenway. 

The medical staff will 
ask the relatives of the team 
.— the fans — about the Red 
Sox history, and these peo- 
ple will shrug their 
shoulders and recall how 
great things were going. 
They will recall the op- 
timism of Memorial Day 
weekend, a time when 
yours truly spoke to a 
franchise which was then 
defying all predictions by 
the so-called experts. 

“Tt think everybody in 
spring training forgot we 
were in first-place most of 
last year,” manager Ralph 
Houk said. How true. At 
the end of May, Red Sox 
fans couldn’t understand 
how a team which won 89 
games in 1982 could be 
predicted to finish as low as 
the cellar in 1983. 

Before their lives expire, 
the 1983 Red Sox should 


win plenty of games, pni- 
marily because the young 
pitchers who were doing so 
well the first two months 
will rediscover some of their 
brilliance. 

“Guys are working in 
and out of slumps,” said 
second baseman _— Jerry 
Remy back in May. ‘“‘But as 
time goes on, I think we’re 
going to become a better 
team. (However) everybody 
in this division is tight.” 

It could be that Bos- 
ton’s young pitching staff 
needs some more time to 
become consistently good. 
Houk himself is a_ firm 
believer that it takes hurlers 
a while to get perfectly 
tuned, and that’s why he 
couldn’t understand why 
people were getting so 
worked up when Boston got 
shellacked during spring 
training. As the early weeks 
of the season went by, it 
looked like the Major was 
correct. Struggling hurlers 
like John Tudor just needed 
time to get into the groove. 


But recently the value of- ~ : 


this group of pitchers fell as 
quickly as the New York 


Stock Exchange in 1929. 
Now we will have to wait a 
little longer to see if Houk 
was really justified in prais- 
ing his younger hurlers back 
in March. 


“The season has gone 
pretty much the way I 
expected,” said Jim Rice 


when the Red Sox were in 


first place. ““But you don’t 
know what’s going to hap- 
pen. We have (over 100) 
games still and anybody has 
a chance to beat you... The 
team that gets the best 


breaks -is going to win... 
Why should you be sur- 
prised if somebody like 
Toronto beats you? Any- 
body that goes out on the 
field has a chance to beat 


photos by Mike Sagansky and Andy Cook 


” 


The Red Sox have a 
chance to beat anybody else 
because, among _ other 
things, the infielders are 
continued on next page 


you 


BOSTON — My alarm clock shrilled at 
8:30 a.m. Anxiously, I sprang from bed to 
peer out the window. It was raining. I 
couldn’t believe it. How could it rain on the 
day I was scheduled to experience perhaps my 
greatest fantasy? I was supposed to travel to 
Fenway Park, home of the Red Sox. The 
Cynic had sent me to Boston to talk to the 
players on the field before an afternoon game 
against the Chicago White Sox. And it was 
raining. 


Mike Sagansky 


Wizards 
Of 
Fenway 


The weather had only worsened by the 
time I reached Fenway. Upon arrival, I 
opened my car door and watched my note- 
book fall out of the car and float down the 
curb. After drying off the notebook, I made 
my way to the playing field. There I sat, in 
the Red Sox dugout, staring out at the rain 
soaked park. I must admit even without the 
actual players’ presence, this was a tremen- 
dous thrill. If I couldn’t sit in the dugout as a 
player, being there as a reporter was the next 
best thing. And I wasn’t alone. A few feet 
away a journalist interviewed batting coach 
Walt Hriniak. Restless, I ventured down the 
dugout stairs toward the clubhouse. 

“Where you going?” a large policeman 


“] was going to the clubhouse to interview 


the players.”’ 
“‘Let me see your pass,” he ordered. 
Dejected, I headed back to the dugout. 
With the chill of rain running through my 
body, I decided I had to secure a clubhouse 
pass and join the rest of the reporters in the 
warm, comfortable locker-room. 


Ten minutes later I was back in front of: 


the cop with the appropriate credentials. 
Luckily, Red Sox Public Relations Director 
Dick Bresciani agreed that it would be a 
shame for me to travel all the way from 
Burlington just.to sit in the dugout. . 

Anxiously, I entered the clubhouse. What 
I saw in no way resembled any other locker- 
room I had ever seen. Carpeted, music play- 
ing, with chewing tobacco and gum dispensers 
aplenty, this clubhouse was much cleaner, 


well-kept, and luxurious than the average 


changing room. Manager Ralph Houk’s office 
even had its own shower. But one thing was 
missing. There. were no hordes of reporters 
questioning the players. 

Oh great, I thought, this is the players’ 
time to relax, play cards, and mentally 
prepare for the upcoming contest. 

_ The biggest adjustment I felt from fan to 
reporter was seeing these players that I have 
idolized all my life, close-up, as ordinary 
human beings. My first sight of superstar Jim 
Rice exemplifies this. There the left-fielder 
stood, shaving cream still on his face, com- 
pletely naked. Somehow I’d never envisioned 
meeting my favorite ballplayer in such condi- 
tion. It didn’t seem right. Would a Republican 


- activist ever meet a naked Governor Snelling? 


One thing was certain — I couldn’t just stand 
around the clubhouse nervously forever. 
“Reid, do you have a minute?”’ 


The Losing Continues for Boston: In last 
night’s action, the Red Sox lost to Detroit, 
topped 
Cleveland, 8-5. The Red Sox and Yanks 
play each Other next week. The Cynic 


4-2, while the Yankees 


predicts a Boston Sweep. 


THE VERMONT CYNIC JUN 


“Sure,” 
“I’m Mike Sagansky from the Vermont 


‘Cynic. This is my first time here in the 


clubhouse.” So much for the cool, profes- 


sional approach. But even with my less-than- 
spectacular beginning, Nichols turned out to 
be a successful first try. ad 

“IT think we're going to be right in it to 
the end. I think we can win the pennant,” he 
said. ““And when the team as a whole goes 
good, all the individuals on the team usually 
have a good year. It’s especially helpful for 
the guys who aren’t having a good year — 
everyone kind of overlooks it.” 

Hot-hitting third baseman Wade Boggs 
was next on my agenda. Unfortunately, I 
made the mistake of asking Boggs which 
pitchers he feared most. “I’m not afraid of 
anybody,”’ he said with authority. But then 
he lightened up. ‘Gossage is the most intimi- 
dating. It’s because he throws with that 
herky-jerky motion and so hard.” 

Suddenly, as I walked away from Boggs, 
Rice began to scream around the locker room. 
Rice, a player with a reputation for being very 
to himself, a loner, and short with the media, 
hollered, “Hi Reid! Hi Rick! Hi Luis! Hi 
Doug! Hi you (to me)! Hi Mugsy! Hi me!” 

Now I was feeling much more at ease in 
the foreign environment. Still laughing at 
Rice’s outburst, I approached Bob Stanley. So 
far this season, Stanley had been superb in 
relief for the Red Sox. His earned run average 


~ was just over one and he had saved 11 games. 


“Things are going right for me right now,” he 
said. “I get a little lucky — a little luck and 
some good pitches. Fenway’s got a good 
infield for a sinkerball pitcher. I don’t think 
about the Wall. Sometimes it takes away 
home runs and sometimes it gives them up.” 

Finally, the time came for me to leave the 
clubhouse and join the rest of the mortals in 
the crowd. Reluctantly, I walked back to the 
playing field, taking pictures, feeling glad the 
sun broke through, and watching the players 
warm-up beside the dugout. 
“Hey, you, it’s 1:25,” a different cop 
informed me. ‘Reporters have to be off the 
field by 1:30.” 

Ah well, back to life as a fan. 
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By Jim Norton 
In the past three years, 
Vermont sports fans have 
seen some of the finest high 
school _ basketball players 
ever to perform on the 
state’s hard courts. One 
merely has to look at the 
championship playoffs the 
last three years to see the 
talent. The players are 
household names: Henry 
Dalrymple, Rory Grimes, 
Jim McCaffrey, Keith 
Cieplicki, Rob Hamlin. 

McCaffrey played in 
two championship games 
(1980 and 1981) and scored 
49 points in the 1981 
semi-finals, which at the 
time was a Vermont playoff 
record. (Dalrymple broke 
the mark with 55 points in 
the 1982 championship 
game.) His heroics sparked 
Rutland in its thrilling upset 
victory over the favorites 
that year, the Indians of 
Rice Memorial. 

McCaffrey was the cata- 
lyst of a gutsy bunch from 
Rutland. Although he never 
won a state title, McCaffrey 
will long be remembered 
here in Vermont. And 
there’s no doubt the state’s 
hoop fans were elated two 
years ago when they found 
out the high school star 
would be playing his college 
basketball at St. Michael’s. 
Unlike the other stars, he 
was staying home. His fans 
could sit back and watch 


a 
» 4 
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him develop into a star for 
the Purple Knights and a 
thorn in the side of the 
UVM basketball Cats. 

Last month these same 
fans were shocked to learn 


that McCaffrey would be 
leaving St. Michael’s. Ob- 
viously, McCaffrey has 


decided that he has the 
potential to play big-time 
college basketball. Like his 
fellow stars of the last few 
years, McCaffrey is dump- 
ing college basketball in 
‘Vermont for the lure of 
Division I hoop elsewhere. 
He will be transferring to 
Holy Cross in Worcester , 
Mass., and will play under 
veteran coach George 
Blaney. 

“We always knew 
ae could play in Divi- 
sion” I; that’s why we 
recruited him out of high 
school,” said UVM coach 
Bill Whitmore. “Because of 
his extreme intensity and 
explosive character on the 
court, I think Jim can fit in 
anywhere. He made St. 
Michael’s an aggressive, run- 
ning club and that whole 
dimension of their game 
may change now because of 
his departure.” 

Why, if he had the 
ability to play Division I 
ball straight out of high 
school, did McCaffrey elect 
to attend St. Michael’s? 
Many people feel that he 
chose the scbool because of 


Why Hath Thou Gone, Jim McCaffrey 


his desire to be the second 
member of his family to 
wear the purple and gold. 
(His father was on the 1958 
“Tron Knights” squad.) 
Others feel that he was 
unsure of his abilities after 
high school and did not 
want to rush into Division I 
competition too quickly. 

But for whatever rea- 
sons McCaffrey decided to 
attend St. Mike’s, the fact 
remains: he is now gone. 
This leaves Coach Jim Cas- 
ciano with a tough situation 
in his first season at the 
SMC helm. In addition to 
improving on last year’s 
losing record, the coach will 
be responsible for replacing 
his star guard. 

“When a player of his 
ability is lost from the 
program, there can be no 
single player called upon to 
pick up the slack,” Casciano 
said. “When a player of 
Jim’s caliber is lost, you 
have to hope that you can 
get four or five more points 
a game from five people 
instead of one single playe 
doing all the work.”’ 


‘“‘We have a few kids 
coming in this year who will 
deserve a close look,” said 
Casciano. “Obviously Tony 
Ray will have to be one of 
the top candidates.’ Ray 
was SMC’s first guard off 
the bench last year. 

If there is a controver- 
sial figure in the Jim McCaf- 


frey story, it would be St. 
Mike’s athletic director, 
Edward Markey. Apparent- 
ly, Markey was outraged at 
McCaffrey’s decision to 
transfer and labeled the 
move as disloyal. When 
asked about this recently, 
however, the Athletic Direc- 
tor had no comment except 
that the entire situation 


“was water under the 
bridge, over and done 
with,” 


In any event, McCaffrey 
will get his wish to play 
Division I basketball in 


1984-85, after sitting out 
this year due to NCAA 
transfer 


regulations. At 


continued from previous page 
doing a remarkable job. To 


this day, Wade Boggs, Jerry 
Remy, Dave Stapleton, and 
especially Glenn Hoffman 
are showing observers that 
Boston has the fielding to 
win the pennant. 


“Glenn is getting the 


name as the best shortstop 
in the American League 
behind (Alan) Trammel (of 
Detroit),” said Houk. “He’s 
becoming a hell of a player. 
I don’t think anybody has a 
stronger or more accurate 
arm. Plus 
hitters good.” , 


he plays the 


Sox songs: If you go to 


Fenway this year, buy the. 
Red Sox yearbook. It may 


Boston’s Prognosis 


.has produced in a decade... 


Holy Cross, McCaffrey will 
find a school which, like 
himself, will have to adjust 
to tougher competition. 


The Crusaders have left the 
ECAC North Atlantic 
(UVM’s league) and will 
now compete in the tougher 
ECAC Metro Atlantic Con- 
ference. So when Jim 
McCaffrey puts on his Cru- 
sader uniform in November 
1984, his fans in Vermont 
will be looking to see if the 
kid who fought his way to 
stardom within the boun- 
daries of his home state can 
do likewise in a new, more’ 
pressured climate. 


be the best one the team 


Remy on the early season 
success of the Blue Jays: 
‘T’ve thought for a couple 
of years they’d be good. 
‘They have a‘ lot of good 
baseball players.”’... In case 
you missed it, the Red Sox 
honored bed-ridden Tony 
Conigliaro on June 6 by 
donating all their proceeds 
of a game against Detroit to 
the ex-slugger’s hospital 
costs. The Red Sox made 
the evening special by hold- 
ing a reunion of the Impos- 
sible Dream pennant win- 
ning team of 1967. 
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RANDOM NOTE 


Volunteers 
Needed 


July 15-17 marks the date of 
the Summer Housing Weekend for 
new graduate students. The purpose 
of the weekend is to help new 
graduate students locate housing, 
become familiar with UVM and the 
Burlington area, and to become 
acquainted with their peers before 
they come to campus in the fall. 

Graduate student volunteers are 
needed to offer advice and moral 
support, as well as to run errands, 
to set up and clean up the Saturday 
picnic and to perform assorted 
other duties before and during the 
weekend. 

Please call Susan Baker at 
656-3160 to volunteer. Hours are 
completely flexible. 


More Volunteers 
Needed 


The Vermont Mozart Festival is 
seeking volunteers to serve as 
ushers, stage crew members, pro- 
vide transportation for musicians, 
serve as Office help, and sell tickets. 

The Festival 
15-concert season on Sunday, July 
17, and continues through Satur- 
day, August 6. 

If you are interested in volun- 
teering some time to the Festival 
during the summer, please call the 
Festival office at 862-7352. A 


classifieds 


Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a 
week for up to 25 words. $5 for businesses 


Mail to: 


The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 


Attn. Classifieds 


22 


opens its. 


ao. eee 


Boston’s Pink Inc. performs for the Vermont Women’s Caucus on A 


Issue Date(s); 


organization which relies heavily on 
the efforts of volunteers from the 
community. Come and help cele- 
brate the Festival’s 10th anniver- 
sary! 


Yet More Volun- 
teers Needed 


Volunteers play a key role in 
public service trail construction and 
maintenance efforts in the White 
Mountains. Opportunities for indi- 
viduals, families and groups to 
become involved are being expan- 
ded by the Appalachian Mountain 
Club in cooperation with the U.S. 
Forest Service and others. This 
summer Camp Dodge, in Pinkham 
Notch, will again serve as an AMC 
volunteer training center and base 
of operations for a variety of 
challenging and rewarding projects. 
Tools, materials, and training are 
provided. Room and board and 
supervision are available in most 
cases. Volunteers can adopt the 
basic maintenance of a trail or 
shelter and do the work on their 
own time and at their own pace. 

A variety of weekend projects 
have been scheduled also. Those 
with more time can sign up for one 
of three 8-10 person volunteer 
crews operating on a weekly basis. 
These crews will do a variety of day 
/and overnight projects throughout 
the region. 

The AMC is also operating a 
volunteer crew in the scenic Berk- 
shires in western Massachusetts and 
_ has several two-week projects sche- 
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duled in Teton National Park and in. 
the Bridger-Teton National Forest. 
Its chapters and camps throughout 
the Northeast are scheduling regular 
group trail maintenance outings. 
Particularly active is the New 
Hampshire Chapter. 

The Appalachian . Mountain 
Club, the nation’s oldest conserva- 
tion and mountaineering organiza- 
tion with over 24,000 members 
provides public service maintenance 
for over 1,000 miles of trail, 
including over 350 miles of the 
Appalachian National Scenic Trail. 
It provides many recreation pro- 
grams, activities and publications 
for its membership and the public. 

For information on how to 
become involved as a trails volun- 
teer, contact AMC Trails Program, 
P.O. Box 298, Gorham, NH 03581. 
(603-466-2721). 


{Send Mother 


Women interested in attending 
‘the Women’s Encampment for a 
‘Future of Peace and Justice in 
Seneca, N.Y. this summer should 
attend an orientation workshop on 
Sunday, June 26 at the King St. 
Youth Center, 141 Maple St., 
Burlington, from 9-5. d 

Workshops on feminism and 
“nonviolence, Cruise and Pershing II 
missiles, economic conversion, and 
peace and religion are scheduled 
during the morning. 

The main afternoon activities 


it, June 4. 


@ Steak 

© Seafood 

@ Prime Rib 
@ and a great 
Salad Bar 


church 


Sunday Brunch 


ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays 6:30 pm 

Christ Church Presbyterian 

Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments ° 


The Rev. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 


TI ER 


WEEKLY SERVICES 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 


will be civil disobedience training 


and discussion groups on legal a 


issues, and actions. 

A potluck lunch is planned. 

This day is also an opportunity 
to form affinity groups and arrange 
transportation to and from the 
encampment. Child care available.| — 
For information call Abby]. 
434-3694. 


Festive Farmers 


The purpose of the Burlington 
Farmers Market is to provide the 
community with locally grown 
produce, freshly baked goods, and 
handmade crafts. Join us every 
Saturday in City Hall Park from 
9:00 a.m. until 2:00 p.m. for fun 
and festivities at the Farmers 
Market. 


Administrative 
Internship 


Victor I. Morrison III of Milton, 
a graduate student in the University 
of Vermont School of Business 
Administration, has been awarded 
the John T. Gray Internship in 
Public Administration. 

The internship involves an 
eight-week work period in the 
state’s department of budget and 
management where Morrison will 
assist Budget and Management 
Commissioner J. Churchill Hindes 
and his staff with a variety of 
activities including revenue analysis 
and forecasting, executive budget 
execution, management analysis, 
and special projects for the gover- 
nor and the secretary of administra- 
tion. 

The internship is named after 
the late John T. Gray who was 
Vermont’s budget and management 
commissioner from 1965 to 1968. 
In addition, Gray also served a 
number of years as head of the 
state’s highway department and 
later as an executive assistant to 
Gov. Richard A. Snelling. 

Morrison has had five years of 
planning experience with the City 
of Winooski and the Chittenden 
County Regional Planning Commis- 
sion. 

He has completed the first half 
of his MBA program with emphasis 
on statistics and accounting. He 
also participated in the develop- 
ment of a $1.5 million operating 
budget for the Chittenden County 
Transportation Authority, and per- 
formed monthly statistical and 
financial analysis of the operation. 
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| Weekend, July 15-17. Please 


_ | before or during the weekend. 
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THURSDAY, 
JUNE 16 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: John Gib- 
bons, folk guitarist. 12:15-1 pm, on 
plaza in front of Royall Tyler Theatre, for 
more information call 656-2085. 

Decentz at Hunt's. 

Paul Webb at the piano, Water- 
works, 8-11:00. 

Just Jazz Trio at Forest Hills, 8:30. 

John and Bruce Isaacson at 
Dockside Cafe. 

Nancy Beaven, Robert Resnick, at 
Lilly’s. 

Quadra at McHat’s. 

. Deja Vu at Texas. 

Champlain at Club New England. 
@FILM: Historic Flynn Theatre Tour 
and VT Travelog Film, 12:00 and 
12:30 in 104 Old Mill, UVM. 
@LECTURE: Vietnam Fact & Fiction: 


“America In Vietnam’ by Lewy, Flet- '¢ 


cher Library, 7:30. 


FRIDAY, 
JUNE 17 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Nancy 
Beaven, vocals and rhythm guitar, see 


June 16. 


Decentz at Hunt's. 

Peter Cover Trio at Waterworks. 

Just Jazz Trio at Forest Hills, 
5-7:00. 

Nancy Beaven, Robert Resnick at 
Lilly’s. 

- Quadra at McHat’s. 

Deja Vu at Texas. 

Champlain at Club New England. 
@WORKSHOP: ‘Reshaping Higher 
Education for the ’90’s,”’ sponsored by 
the Women in Higher Education Ad- 
ministration. Call or write Joan O’Con- 
nell, Middlebury College, 388-3711 for 
more information or Jackie Gribbons at 
656-4288. 

@FVENTS: Essex Player Gala, 25th 
Anniversary on the Ticonderoga at 
Shelburne Museum, $20.00. 

The 15th Annual Vermont Morgan 
Horse Show, 9:00 am at the Champlain 
Valley Fairgrounds, free. Call 
878-2067 for information. 


SATURDAY, 
JUNE 18 


@EVENTS: 2nd Annual Fishing Der- 
by, King St. Dock, through June 19, call 
862-0205 for information. 

The 15th Annual Vermont Morgan 
Horse show, see June 17. 

“Walk the Waterfront,” historic 
tours research guided by Burlington 
Free and 
open to public. 2:00 pm from Flynn 
Theatre, call 656-2090 for information. 

‘Lawn Art Exhibition, through 
‘| September 1. Nine artists create 
| displays on Fleming Museum lawn. Call 
= 466200 for information. 


| WANTED 


OGraduate Student 
Volunteers needed to help 
with preparations for a New 
Graduate Student Housing 


volunteer to help a few hours 


Contact Susan Baker, 


| 656-3160. 


CLASSIFIED: 


(iThree bedroom §apart- 
ment needed for next fall. 
Please call Jim at 656-4412. 


ans he 


Burlington Farmer’s Market, City 
Hall Park, 9-2:00. 

Peace Rally, Battery Park, Burl- 
ington, march to G.E., 11:00 am. 

Church Street Marketplace Per- 
forms: Marianne Samuels, Jugglers from 
Mars, Fiddling Slim Baker, Wham Did- 
dle and Fiddle. 
@MUSIC: Decentz at Hunt's. 

Peter Cover Trio, Waterworks, 
9-12:00. 

Robert Resnick at Lilly’s. 

Quadra at McHat’s. 

Deja Vu at Texas. 

Champlain at Club New England. 


SUNDAY, 
JUNE 19 


FATHER‘S DAY 
@ MUSIC: Burlington Concert Band, 
Battery Park. 

11-3:30 pm, William  Cincotti, 
classical brunch at Waterworks, 
Winooski Mill. 

New Man at Hunts, 9:30, $2.00. 

Caravan at McHat’s. 

Champlain at Club New England. 
@EVENTS: The 15th Annual Morgan 
Horseshow, see June 17. 


MONDAY, 
JUNE 20 


@MUSIC: Caravan at McHat’s. 
Champlain at Texas. 
@ WORKSHOP: ‘Physical Changes 
in Aging,” forum on aging, conducted 
by Armin Grams, call 656-4050 for 
more information. 
7:30 pm travel exchange: Alaska 
by Elizabeth Bernstein, Fletcher Library, 
call 656-2085 for information. 


TUESDAY, 
JUNE 21 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Samuels, 
Crystal and Clark— A Cappella Singers. 

Mood Elevators at Hunts, 9:30, 
$1:00. 

Alison Risely-Brown, Organist, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, noon. 

Caravan at McHat’s. 

Champldin at Texas. 

Hollywood & Vine at Club New 
England. 
@WORKSHOP: Forum On Aging: 
“Alternatives to Long-Term Care,’’ see 
June 20. 


WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 22 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Ted 
wesley— ragtime, Folk Guitarist. 

Jon Gailmor, at Hunt’s, 9:30... 

Paul Webb at the Piang) at Ware 
works, 8-11 00. 


(JNose, 
Who's 


feam, 
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music, 
“7:30, Vermont College, 
Call 229-9408 for information. 


—_s 


better, 
Mets? Better 


Me Ax-murderer 
(jJLooking for a good time? 
Come down to the Cynic office 
in lower Billings. Journalism at 
the University can be very uplif- 
ting. No talent necessary. 


Nancy Beaven at Forest Hills, 8:30. 

Nancy Beaven, Robert Resnick, at 
Lilly’s. 

Scoundrel at McHat’s. 

Arabus at Texas. 

Hollywood & Vine at Club New 
England. 
@WORKSHOP: Forum on Aging: 
“Aging and Mental Health,’’ see June 
20. : 


THURSDAY, 
JUNE 23 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Tom 
Mackenzie— Traditional Tunes & songs 
on Hammer Dulcimer, Banjo and 
Guitar. 

Unknown Blues Band at Hunt's. 

Nancy Beaven, Robert Resnick, at 
Lilly’s. 

Scoundrel at McHat’s. 

Arabus at Texas. 

Hollywood & Vine at Club New 
England. 

Todd Wheel at Forest Hills, 5-7:00. 

Lar Dugan Trio at Waterworks, 
9-1:00. 

@EVENTS: — Twin State Baseball 
Classic, UVM Centennial Field, through 
6/26. 

Contradance with the Brattleboro 
Brass Contradance Band, 8:00, Capitol 
City Grange, Montpelier, call 229-9408 
for information. 

@WORKSHOP: Forum On Aging: 
“Counseling & Multigenerational Rela- 
tionships & Programs,” see June 20. 


FRIDAY, 
JUNE 24 


@MUSIC: Campus at noon: Fairbanks 
and Sliedall, guitar, banjo, fiddle. 
Unknown Blues Band at Hunt's. 
Robert Resnick, at Lilly’s. 
~ Scoundrel at McHat’s. 
Arabus at Texas. 
Hollywood & Vine at Club New 
England. 


@EVENTS: Twin State Baseball 


Classic, UVM Centennial Field, through 


June 25. 


SATURDAY, 
JUNE 25 


@ DANCE: International Folk Cancing, 
College St. Cong. Church, 8:00 pm. 


@MUSIC: Midsummer Festival, over 
60 performers of folk, jazz and country 
10 am to 10 pm, concert at 
Montpelier. 


~ Unknown Blues Band at Hunt's. 
Robert Resnick, at Lilly’s. 
coundrel at McHat’s. 


(_JFairest Metan, 


Yankees or 


record, better 
way. 


I’m no musketeer yet, | 
have much to learn from the 
sword. But my teacher is strong 
and believes in me. I’m on my 


Your Knight 


Arabus at Texas. 

Hollywood & Vine at Club New 
England. 

@EVENTS: Church St. Marketplace 
Performers: Woods Tea Co., Joan 
Crane, Robert Resnick. 

Burlington Farmers Market, City 
Hall Park, 9-2:00. 

Grand Opening of Ethan Allen 
Tower, B-B-Q, Hanaford Fife and Drum 
Parade, Ethan Allen Park, Burlington. 

Kiwanis Strawberry Festival and Art 
Sale, Church St. Marketplace. 

Americana. Unlimited Antiques 
Show and Sale, Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds, Essex Junction, 10-5:00, 
$2.50. 

Open Regional Sailboard Regatta, 
King St. Dock, Burlington. Call 
862-2282 for information. 


SUNDAY, 
JUNE 26 


@ MUSIC: Full Moon Cruise, Kiliman- 
jaro and Unknown Blues Band with Big 
Joe Burrell, call 862-5159 for informa- 
tion. 

William Cincotti, Classical Brunch 
at Waterworks, 11-3:30. 

Circus at Texas. 

Mood Elevators at McHat’s. 
@EVENTS: Open Regional Sailboard 
Regatta, see June 25. 


MONDAY, 
JUNE 27 


@MUSIC: Circus at Texas. 

Mood Elevators at McHat’s. 
@EVENTS: Andrea Hopkins Nash, 
poetry reading, Church St. Center, 8:00 
pm. 

Video film, Fletcher Library, 1:00 
pm and evenings. 


TUESDAY, 
JUNE 28 


@MUSIC: Circus at Texas. 
Caravan at Club New England. 
Mood -Elevators at McHat’s. 


@ THEATRE: Mass Appeal, St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, 8:00 pm, $9. 


WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 29 


@MUSIC: Paul Webb at the Piano at 
Waterworks, 8-11:00. 

Phonics at Forest Hills, 8:30. 

Robert Resnick at Lilly’s. 

Tracey Walters at Dockside Cafe. 

Circus at Texas. . 

Highrollers at Club New England. 
@FILM: Airplane at Ben & Jerry's, Burl- 
ington. 
@ THEATRE: Mass Appeal, St. Michal’s 
Playhouse, 8:00 pm, $9. - 


()Roy and Marv, 

This weekend we leave 
chebbychev and poysan in a 
blurry memory. 

the legend. 
(JYoda, 
We need you now more 


than ever. 
We 


(JUrban Chic 
Thanks for being a friend, 
Jimmy 
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BUSCH. lhe official beer of The Charlie Daniels Band 


© Anheuser-Busch, inc. St Louis, Mo. 
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By Pam Scanlon 

When the _ explorer 
Samuel de Champlain was 
led by Algonquin Indians 
down the Richelieu River in 
1609, Lake Champlain was 
“discovered.” In recent 
years, more and more is 
being discovered about the 
past of Lake Champlain. 
From sunken ships come 
the tales of dramatic 
wrecks. This body of water 
is literally filled with stories 
— stories of the past which 
are being viewed by divers 
today. 

One such piece of his- 
tory is the schooner ‘‘Gen- 
eral Butler,” which sank 
150 feet off Burlington’s 


5 breakwater on December 


9, 1876. Its well preserved 


remains were not discovered 


until the fall of 1980, 104 
years after it sank. 
Although it had been 


known the wreckage was © 
sjust off the breakwater, 
searches for it had been 


futile. It - was a chance 
accident that led two local 


: divers, Scott McDonad and 


Dean Russell, to the ‘‘Gen- 
eral Butler.’’ 


Diving around the 
breakwater and exploring 
its structure, the men 


stirred up the muddy bot- 
tom, and lost all visibility. 
Groping through the cloudy 
water, they came upon the 


: wreckage. 


The boat, a canal 
schooner with removable 
masts, was 88 feet long and 


14 feet wide, with most of 


its space allotted for cargo. 
Six passengers were aboard 


the schooner: ~ Captain 
William Montgomery, his 
son, his daughter, her 


friend, and E. R. Goodsell. 


A news account said the | 


latter was on his way to 
Burlington ‘‘for surgical aid, 
he having a few days ago 
badly injured one eye while 
hammering a piece of steel, 

a small piece having pene- 
trated his eyeball.” 


According to a history — 


of the schooner compiled 
by Les Lange of Northern 
Divers, the ‘General But- 


filer” was heading to Burling- 


ton with a load of marble 
when a storm hit. A news 
account of the _ storm 


_ described it as one which 


experienced sailors had 


z rarely seen. Winds howled 


and the water washed over 
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Treasures Under Lake Champlain 
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the decks of the “General 
Butler.” 

“General Butler’ was 
outside the breakwater of 
Burlington harbor when the 
storm knocked out its steer- 
ing. The crew threw the 
main anchor “overboard in 
order to stop the _ boat 
before it crashed into the 
breakwater rocks. Unfor- 
tunately, part of the anchor 
broke and was lost in the 
lake. Passengers were then 


forced to jump to the 
breakwater before the 
schooner crashed into it. 


According to the news 
account ‘the undertaking 
required a leap of some 
eighteen feet onto a mass of 
large rough stones covered 
with ice. . All, however, 
made the perilous essay 
with, little or no injury, save 
Mr. Goodsell, who struck 
on his head and _ was 
knocked senseless,” 


The drama continued as 
the six were rescued from 
the breakwater by a Bur- 
lington man, James Wake- 
field, and his son. They 
rowed through the storm to 


save the crew of the 
“General Butler” from 
dying of Papoeure on the 
icy rocks. 


The schooner itself sank 
into the lake along with its 
load of marble. All its crew 
survived, retaining what a, 


Special Lake Champlain Issue: surfing, Sailing, 
| Sunning, Swimming, and Singing on the water. 


im Whitehall 


-and 1834 ten steamships 


FERMONT CYNIC | 


later news account called 
‘Yankee grit.” This is due 
to the fact that when the 
captain’s daughter regained 
consciousness the first ques- 
tion she asked “was that she 
be allowed to make the 
return trip when the 
schooner should be raised.” 
Unfortunately for her, the 
location of the wreck was 
not discovered for another 
104 years. 

Commercial industry at 
this time on the lake was 


“very busy. Used as a link 


between the cities of New 
York and Montreal, boats 
carried both. cargo and 
passengers. At first limited 
to sailing and rowing ves- 
sels, the boating industry 
took a great leap with 
the invention of the steam 
engine. Lake Champlain was 
the home of the world’s 
second regular service steam 
boat,:... “The | Vermont,” 
which. made its maiden 
voyage on July 1, 1809,@ 
travelled the route from 
to St. John’s 
Canada in 24 hours, going 
at the rate of 8 m.p.h. 

The arrival of the steam- 


ig ship made industry on Lake 


Champlain boom, and Bur- 
lington became one of the 
busiest ports in the United 
States. The steamship revo- 
lution also brought along 
with it great competition 
between many , newly 
formed companies. Bigger 
and fancier ships were built 
to lure passengers away 
from older ships, and price 


wars ensued. Between 1814 


were built for travel on 
Lake Champlain. 

The first of these, the 
“Phoenix,” became another 
piece of underwater history. 
On the night of September 
5, 1819, just off Colchester 
Reef, an unattended burn- 
ing candle lit the ‘‘Phoenix” 
on fire. Passengers rushed to 
lifeboats in a frenzy, and 
had to be restrained by a 
gun-slinging captain. Eleven 
people did not make it to 
the lifeboats, and tried to 
reach shore by hanging on 
to floating pieces of wood. 
Five of these -people sur- 
vived. 

One of the passengers 
was a messenger from the 
Bank of Burlington carrying 


Continued on page 12 


t's all here! Hundreds of courses in a wide range 
of disciplines, scheduled in several convenient 
time blocks to help you make the most of your 
‘Summer. — 

Use Summer Session’83 as a third semester 
to get ahead in your major while taking advantage 
of the lower tuition, or brush up on study skills in 
preparation for the Fall Semester. 


This Summer, we are expand- 
ing our evening course offerings 
to allow for maximum flexibility. 
Also new: concentrations of 
courses in several areas, 
including: 


e Family Studies 

eComputers © : 

e Writing in Professional 
Settings 

e American Traditions 

e Women’s Studies 

and much more. 


/ 


Whatever your goals, UVM Summer Session 
1983 will keep you moving in the right direc- 
tion. This year, it will be possible to register for 
Summer courses and reserve housing through- 
outthe Spring Semester. For more information 
or to request your free course listing, call 
Continuing Education at 656-2085. 


University of Vermont 
Continuing Education 
411 Main Street 

Burlington, VT 05401-3482 


Continuing 
Education 
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OCU 
From Precipice to Pool — 


You. You in the hot, dank & 
downtown office. You in the 
second floor library cubicle. You 
drinking coffee and sweating from 
the caffeine. You over in Waterman] 
and upstairs, in S.A. 

Look up. Look around. If you 
are hot and sweating like a hand in 
a leather work glove, get some 
relief. All over Vermont, in the 
undulating hills and valleys that 
cover America’s most mountainous 
state, cold water runs into crystal- 
line pools of refreshment. 

Winding rivers and mountain 
streams invite the hot and summer- 
oppressed to a delightful dip of 
heat relief. The sixth largest puddle 
in the U.S. stands before you with 
open arms. 

Go ahead. Jump in. We did. 

What follows is a Vermont 
Summer Cynic account of some of 
our favorite swimming holes. We 
will tell you where we went, but 
not how we got there. If you are 
stuck inside for the brief hour we}; 
call lunch, vicariously enjoy, and Sirus 

think of the upcoming week-end. =. _ 
One, Two, Three... 


SHELBURNE BEACH: Far 
from the urban sprawl of North 
Beach and the windsurfing chaos of | 
Leddy Park lies the relative calm of | 
Shelburne Beach. Placed at the edge | 
of green pastureland rolling down - 
to meet the water, Shelburne 
Beach unobtrusively hugs a subtle 
bay on Lake Champlain. 


The scene demands the relaxed 
gaze of a hard core beach bum. 
From the wooded shoreline to the 


Chris Gee 
HUNTINGTON GORGE: The 


@ because along with 


striking vista of the Adirondack 
range, pondered _ discrimination 
leaves one speechless. The rough 
sand beach slopes steeply into the 
Lake, allowing little room for the 
wading crowd. But for those who 
enjoy the refreshment of chilling 
waters and the challenge of a 
mid-lake swim, Shelburne Beach 
cannot be grouped with other 
parks. 


gorge, as it is referred to by regu- 
lars, is a mile of gorgeous, rocky 
canyons and pebbly beaches. Near 
the head, there are terrifying 
precipices off which braver souls 
leap into the swirling waters below. 
For the more timid hearted, lower 
ceaches of the gorge are clam deep 
and ideal for splashing and wading. 

The drive to the gorge is easy. 


The hardest part of the venture is 
climbing the steep and narrow trail 
leading to the pools of water. Fast 
moving, crystal clear water makes 
for breathtaking views. But the 
water, cold. and clear in the river’s 
tranquil pools, take away one’s 
breath at every delicious plunge. 
SMUGGLER’S GORGE: Nest- 
led a quarter mile from the Old 
Mountain Road is a quiet, waterfall 


etched pool. The roar of water 
falling over 30 feet into a pool 


" cools the air and calms the nerves. 
| Cliffs rise from the pool and allow 


for excellent diving and acrobatics. 


| Behind the waterfall, a misty ledge 


invites those seeking shelter from 
the sun, to sit behind a veranda of 
water. 

WILLISTON QUARRY: The 
Williston quarry is a delight, or shall 
I say was a delight, because nobody 
knew about it. Or almost nobody. 
The day was delightful when you 
could take the quick buzz out to 
the Quarry, drive right out and dive 
right in. Nobody would notice 
because nobody was there. Almost 
nobody. 

The quarry is the story of 


i paradise lost. Its water is still, 


quickly warmed and clean. A 
variety of shoreline makes it the 
swimminghole of choice for any 
circumstances. 

Actually, it used to be the best 


| for any circumstances. The fact is, 


the quarry was the best place 
its beauty, 
nobody was there. 

_ There are any number of 
circumstances you might want to 
avoid now; 
knows about’ the quarry. Two 
weeks ago, there were ten cars 
parked on the road and about fifty 
people perched around the pic- 
turesque puddle.. 

Sure, you can still skinny dip at 
the quarry, if you know your way 
well enough to sneak out there 
under the moon. 

_ Ah... wasn’t that nice. Four 
swimming holes full of cold water. 
It is the kind of water that gives 
one a headache, like an ice cream 
cone eaten too quickly. 

Of course, we didn’t tell you all 
of our swimming holes, but we are 
sure you have a few secret gems of 
your own. Swimming holes are like 
watering holes. Some are revealed 
to anyone. Others are reserved for 
the solitude of the moment. See 
you at the gorege, wherever it is. 
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now that everyone [| 


Chris Bentley 


DITORIAI 


larly the state’s youth. 


tion to this. 


ing alcoholic 


ing trouble. 


To the Editor: 

Every six months or so 
the Cynic feels it is their 
responsibility to expose the 
issue of WRUV-FM’s non- 
student involvement. Editor 
Stephen Kelly has informed 
me that the question of 
non-student involvement is 
now ‘news’ because of an 
alleged violation of Student 
Association law. 

Since WRUV-FM_ was 

in t late 
1940’s, there has always 
- been active participation in 
the organization from indi- 
viduals from outside the 
University. The reasons are 
very complicated and an 
interested reader can con- 
sult the article for more 
information. WRUV-FM has 
not always been an S.A. 
organization, and since our 


| move into the S.A., S.A. 


officials have been aware of 


Driscoll Defended 


When a stranger visits;Bernard Sanders, the color- 
Vermont for the first time,|ful New Yorker who upset 
he or she notices the pretty|Gordon Paquette 
landscape, the fresh air, and|mayoral election in 1981 
all those other things wejand then proved his rise to 
read about in travel bro-|political stardom was no 
chures. Upon closer look,|flash in the pan when, in 
however, that stranger will}March of this year, he 
notice that such a stark|soundly defeated his two 
environment is conducive to|challengers and maintained 
boredom for those who live| control of the Queen City. 
here year round — particu- 


Unfortunately, there are 
city who 
Burlington is no excep-|consider Sanders a fluke. 
Anybody|They don’t appreciate the 
notices the scores of high|liberal-progressive swing this 
school and even junior high|town has made during the 
school students strolling the}recent past, and they treat 
streets late at night, drink-|Sanders and his programs 
beverages,|like some nightmare that 
making noise, or just caus-| will go away. So it’s hardly 
surprising to hear that the 

What to do? Fortun-)mayor’s opponents on the 
ately, there’s a person in|Board of Aldermen are} Driscoll is qualified for her|city of yesteryear. 
| City Hall concerned about|criticizing Sanders about|job and that if she is not, 
juvenile delinquency. He’s'the salary his friend and then he wants to hear about 


those in this 


our situation regarding the 
non-student members of 
our organization. The 
alleged violation is not new 
and it is not something that 
has been hidden from S.A. 
Stephen Kelly’s asser- 
tion that this is now ‘news’ 
is erroneous. This issue is in 
fact yesterday’s news. If the 
Cynic were interested in 
‘news,’ then they might 


publish a story on how . 


WRUV-FM supports. the 
UVM community or how 
WRUV-FM fulfills its 
responsibility as a Public 
Service Organization. It 
seems to me that the Cynic 
is more interested in sensa- 
tionalizing a dead _ issue 
rather than publish Univer- 
sity ‘news.’ 

Sincerely, 

C.J. Hughes 
WRUV-FM 
Program Director 


in the 


youth program head, Jane it. 


Driscoll, is receiving. 


Driscoll heads a pro-|relegated to the back pages 
gram that has won a lot of|and the whole thing will be 
praise. Her work is symbolic|forgotten. But the incident 
administration’s|is significant for it is an 
desire to provide worthy|example of the trend that 
youth activities. Though she|started in 1981 and con- 
isn’t responsible for all the|tinues to this day. It is part 
good that has happenedjof the attempt by Sanders 
became|opponents to do everything 
mayor, her program is part|possible to discredit the 
of the administration’s suc-|mayor. It is ludicrous to 
formula for adding|assail the Driscoll hiring as 
activities to the|being symbolic of cronyism, 
when the few rich and 

Yet stubborn opponents| powerful families (no names 
to the mayor are saying)mentioned) have attempted 
Sanders was wrong in giving/for years to run this city. 
Driscoll, a former volunteer,|like a fraternity house. 


of the 


since Sanders 


cess 
cultural 
Burlington civic scene. 


a salary, when the job 


wasn’t officially opened to}of running the city is here 
other qualified applicants.|to stay for a while, despite 
correctly|the attempts by a stubborn 


Sanders has 


responded that. he has done|few 
nothing wrong; he thinks|back to the Yankee simpli- 


To the Editor: 

I’m a native New 
Yorker and I didn’t come to 
Vermont to get away from 
the city. I came to this, all 
too “green” state, first 


‘because the University of 


Vermont offered me a scho- 
larship, and second, because 
on certain fine winter days I 
enjoy going skiing. Though 
I’ve spent a year and a half 
here, I am _ still a New 
Yorker. I feel genuine peace 
when, upon arriving in 
the city late at night, I have 
to sit for awhile at the 42nd 
St. subway station and wait 
for my uptown “AA” train. 

In Burlington, I share an 
apartment with two native 
Vermonters. They are punk- 
rockers. They started out in 
some rural village in middle 
Vermont, and then moved 
to Burlington. Their next 
step, they claim, is to 


Soon this issue will be 


The Sanders way 


to turn the clock 


—Andy Cook 


“make it’? in N.Y. I have 
tried to ‘dissuade them. 
“Vermonters cannot 
become New Yorkers,” I 


tell them. They shrug and 


mumble some thing like: “‘if 
Italians can, so can we.”’ In 
my attempts to dissuade 
them further, I tell them 
that the cost of living in the 
big apple is too damn high. 
I hint at the likely possibi- 
lity of their starving within 
a month or two. They don’t 
listen. They’re punkrockers, 
New York is it. (“‘We’ve got 
friends in Soho,” they say.) 


As for me, no.one seems | 


to care whether I “‘become”’ 
a Vermonter or not (except 
for my friends in N.Y. who 
are aghast that I’m here in 
the first place). Vermont? 
Vermonter? I abhor the 
thought. 
Sincerely, 
' W.D.T. 
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_JPage 6, architects unveil revised drawings 
for the Billings Renovation project. 

LIWRUV works to increase student involve- 
ment, story on page 8. 

LjAntonio Pomerleau talks business, see 
page 10. 


FEATURES 


LiChamplain Sailing: no sodium chloride on 
these salts, see page 13. 

LiJim Bush looks at Burlington’s affair with 
surfing on a sailboard, page 14. 

LiTurkey’s a fowl, China’s a dish. In Lake 
Champlain, there’s a whole lot of fish, story on 
page 15. 


SPORTS 


LINorton on High School athletics ‘on page 
20. 


LJSagansky visits his upset Uncle, see page 
20. 


LICook tells you “What They’re Saying,” all i 
it, On page 21. 


CKiCruisin’ with Kilimanjaro and their good 
friends the Unknown Blues Band on page 16. 


_]New records by The Police and The Talking 
Heads may be their best. Reviews on page 17 
and 18. 
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85 Main Street, Burlington, V1 05404 - 


Get into gear with colors from Adidas. 
Colors like navy, silver, burgundy and 

red. Lightweight nylon pull on pants that. 
are a zip to get into and a zip to get 

out of... all without taking off your shoes. 


BUY A SAILBOARD... 


we'll put you through “boarding school”! 


Buy a board by Bic, Magnum, Hi Fly, or Mares and you'll receive 


full membership in the Club Edge— including free “ground 
school” and on water training, chalk talks, video clinics, 
sail and wind theory, Sunday sailins, weekly races, 


and more! Sailboard prices begin at just $699 — 
complete! ee. | 
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‘83 Magnums are in! 


65 Main Street 
Burlington 


Q2L9.99R° 
5602-2262 
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Above; UVM art instructor Dick Janson reviews 
new design for the new lecture/theatre. Right; ar- 
~ chitect’s sketch of the lecture/theatre north 
facade and Ira Allen Chapel. 


Final Billings Plans Unveiled 


By Stephen Kelly 

The latest edition of the 
Billings renovation project 
still faces 
before the drawings are 
finalized and circulated to 
prospective 
Following the UVM Trus- 
tees’ formal approval of the 
project on June 18, the 
plans were returned to the 
architectural firm of Shep- 
ley, Bullfinch and Richard- 
son in Boston for comple- 
tion. The most important 
decision remaining for prin- 
ciple architect John-Paul 
Carlian will be how to finish 
the facade of the lecture/ 
theatre section facing north. 
In the original design, 
the lecture/theatre structure 
was sharply criticized by 
architects and local historic 
preservationists. The first 
drawings extended the lec- 
ture/theatre from the tran- 
som of the Ira Allen Chapel 
_ at basement level, With a 
flat-roof terrace and a bulky 
scale, the lecture/theatre 

appeared too prominent. 
“The original plan was 
ambiguous,’”’ commented 
UVM art instructor Dick 
Janson. “This building (the 
lecture/theatre) was the 


6 


serious review. 


contractors. — 


Lecture/Theatre Addition Critiqued 


subject of major discussion. 
Should it be made visible or 
should it be made under- 
ground? Also, should it 
relate to the green or should 
it face Colchester Avenue?’’ 

In response. to these 
questions, the architect 
decided to alter the lecture/ 


face of the lecture/theatre 
to orient the building 
towards Colchester Avenue. 

Although these altera- 
tions responded to architec- 
tural criticisms, the updated 
changes have created new 
concern. ‘The architect 
selected to make the build- 


new entrance would have 
four pillars supporting a 
traditional frieze. The archi- 


tectural statement of this— 


new gateway will be the 


-most prominent design fea- 


ture of the whole project, 
according to Janson, and 
may stir concern from those 


You get to the point where an architect is get- 
ting so much information that when he’s dealt with 
everybody's wishes, there’s nothing left of him. 


—Dick Janson, UVM art instructor 
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theatre. First, the structure 
was moved approximate- 
ly thirty feet to the east to 
minimize the apparent visi- 
bility from the University 
green. Second, a_ pitched 
copper roof was placed 
on the lecture/theatre to 
emphasize its separation 
from the Ira Allen Chapel. 
And third, a pillared portico 


‘was designed for the north 


” 


ing more distinctive,” said 
Janson, “‘and now it relies 
heavily on this elaborate 
portico which may put it in 
competition with Ira 
Allen.” 

Viewed from the north, 
the new portico reflects the 
roof lines of the neighbor- 
ing Mansfield House, end as 
presented at the last Board 
of Trustees meeting, the 


who want to see the view of 
Ira Allen Chapel and the 
Billings Center remain un- 


changed. 

“T think this design 
could stand some more 
thinking,” said Janson. 


“This (the lecture/theatre) 
turns out to be the hardest 
thing to deal with. I’m not 
sure whether , it’s working 
with or against Ira Allen, 


_architect is 


it’s an 
external face, not internal 
like the Billings addition.” 


It’s hard because 


Janson 
part of the problem may 
have stemmed from too 
much concern by _ the 
designing architect. “It 
looks like a lot of people 
had a voice in it and the 
trying. to 
respond to all of them. You 
get to the point where an 
architect is getting so much 
information that when he’s 
dealt with everybody’s 
wishes there’s nothing left 
of him.”’ 

“What’s happening now 
is that it’s becoming differ- 
ent things. They’re trying 
their hardest to break it up, 
but that creates new prob- 
lems. What you're still get- 
ting. is a large conglomerate 
of buildings,” said Janson, 

According to engineer 
Norm Bishop, the Billings 
renovation plans will remain 
in Boston for at least three 
months. Bishop estimated 
that the earliest possible 
building would begin in 
November. Any decision to 
postpone ground breaking 
until the spring will be 
made after a contractor has 
been selected, 
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High Tech Leads 


Uncertain Path 


By Pam Benson 

High technology 
research makes no promises. 
New devices may eliminate 
man’s drudgery or they may 
threaten man’s livelihood; 
the outcome of theoretical 
research is always uncertain. 

‘“‘When research is in its 
preliminary stages, it’s hard 
to tell whether the final 
product will end up in an 
automobile, a commercial 
aircraft or a military air- 
craft,” said Craig Casey, the 
chairman of the 41st annual 
Device Research Conference 
that was held last week at 
UVM. 

At a press conference 
on June 23, Casey stressed 
that the DRC was primarily 
a research oriented con- 
ference. ““We’ve got a long 
way to go between the 
conception of an idea and 
the delivery of an. actual 
product,’’ said Casey. ‘““The 
big word here is research.” 

The Device Research 

’ Conference is the oldest and 
one of the most prestigious 
conferences in the techno- 
logical field. Attending the 
three day conference were 
leading researchers in the 
high-tech field from univer- 
sities and industries from 
the United States, Western 
Europe, Japan and Israel. 

The primary purpose of 
the conference is to stimu- 
late the free exchange of 
ideas between active 


researchers in the techno- 
logical field. Casey empha- 
7 ee ¥ om 


Chris Gee 


High tech media at the D 


sized throughout the press 
conference that the DRC 
was purely an arena for 
researchers to present ideas, 
simply for the sake of 
feedback from the other 
experts present; this, 
according to Casey, was the 
primary reason for not 
allowing tape-recorders into 
the conference. 

“We don’t let people 
record the conference ver- 
batim because often 
researchers have to make a 
few foolish statements 
before they come up with 
‘answers. We don’t want 
someone to feel inhibited 
because _— they’re being 
recorded,’’ said Casey. 

When asked if there was 
any fear of having the 
conference ideas stolen by 
other countries, Casey 


materials that- are _us 


chuckled and answered, 
“When something is based 
upon the laws of nature, 
there are no secrets. If we 
can discover it, anyone can 
discover it. All we discuss at 
this conference are funda- 
mentals. The key in 
acquiring a product is learn- 
ing how to produce it, and 
that’s not what’s going on 
here.”’ 

Before World War II, 
much of the research at the 
DRC focused on vacuum 
tubes which years later were 
being used in radios and 
television sets. According to 
Casey, most of the ideas 
presented at the conference 
don’t appear in products for 
at least 5 to 10 years after 
initial research is discussed. 

This year, many of the 
ideas at the conference 
focused on semi-conductor 
compounds which are used 
for specialized circuits to 
achieve better performance 
in highly sophisticated 
equipment. What § equip- 
ment the semi-conductors 
will end up in is still un- 
known, and does not con- 


cern the researchers at the | 


conference. “‘We’re simply 
committed to the leading 
edge in_ research,” said 
Casey. 

Also held last week at 
UVM was the 20th annual 
Electronics Materials Con- 
ference. This conference 
was devoted to the techno- 
logy of preparing the 

d in 


evice Research Press Conference. 


the electronic devices that 
are conceptualized at the 
Devise Research Confer- 
ence. The two conferences 
overlapped one day so that 
a free interchange of ideas 
between the two groups was 
possible. 

“We’re presently living 
through a second industrial 
revolution,” said Casey. 
“The first industrial revolu- 
tion took the drudgery out 
of manual labor and now 
this one is taking the 
drudgery out of doing in- 
tellectual jobs and certain 
rudimentary tasks like add- 
ing up your check book.” 
According to Casey, this 
“intellectual assistance” will 
help researchers advance 
their knowledge in all areas 
of learning at a much quick- 
er pace. 
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Sue Currier 


Richard's 


Tues. 9-5 
Wed..-Fri. 10-6 
Sat. 9-5 


burlington 
467 church st. 
864-7891 


no appointment necessary 


THE PRODUCT AND THE COMPANY 


‘People who are not familiar with Arthur Treacher’s are likely to conjure up visions of 
Great Britain, Charles Dickens’ characters, fish sticks and potato chips, fish wrapped in 
newspapers, or some other fantasy when they hear the words “fish and chips.” 

In order to remove misconceptions from your mind, let ‘us state for the record that fish 
and chips was invented in England; is mentioned in most accounts of British life. whether 
fictional or real: does not contain fish sticks or potato chips; and was customarily packaged 
in newspaper. The dish of fish and chips as it is served in England is made up of fillets of 
white fish which are battered, deep fried, served with chips (really oversized french fries), and 
sprinkled liberally with malt vinegar. Since most of the fish and chips meals served in 
England are taken away from the place of preparation and eaten elsewhere, the order requires 
some sort of packaging. For reasons of economy, it became a custom for fish and chips shops 
in England to wrap their products in newspaper. It was, and is, not uncommon for an Eng- 
lishman to judge the quality of the fish and chips he’s eating by the newspaper in which it 
was wrapped. A conservative newspaper contained an undesirable product in the opinion of a 
liberal Englishman. 

As mentioned above, fish and chips did originate in England. It was invented over 100 
years ago and has been a mainstay ever since. At last count there were over 17,000 fish and 
chips shops in Great Britain selling more than 1,000 tons of fish and 2,000 tons of potatoes 
every day. 

In 1968 the National Federation of Fish & Chips Fryers in England concluded a three- 
year study intended to determine specifically who invented fish and chips and when it was 
invented. The result of the investigation was that fish and chips was first commercially pro- 
duced by Mr. Joseph Malin at his shop in East London, “Malin’s of Bow” in 1865. At a cel- 
ebration commemorating over 100 years of fish and chips in England and recognizing Malin’s 
of Bow as the originator and the oldest fish and chips shop in the world, the British Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries had this to say; “In peace and war, fish and chips has played its 
part in feeding the nation and maintaining its health...body and bone build on fish, while 
energy comes from the potatoes and oils...today | applaud the achievements of the trade 
which made this dish a part of our national economy. A great deal is said these days about 
convenience foods, fish and chips must be the original convenience food...a complete course 
needing no more than unwrapping. 

Arthur Treacher’s Seafood is locally owned & operated by Windlass Corporation of Vermont, 
408 Shelburne Road in South Burlington. The restaurant on Shelburne Road. opened on 
February 8th, 1978 and has enjoyed tremendous acceptance by Burlingtonians, Vermonters 
and tourists alike. If you like seafood, but you don't particularly enjoy that cardboard stuff 
you can get at the supermarket, you'd like a platter of scallops, or some broiled scrod, but 
you don't want the fuss of a fancy restaurant, or the prices, either... They were thinking about 
you when they designed Arthur Treacher's on Shelburne Road. Battered shrimp, fish and chips, 
real New England clam chowder, tender, tasty fried clams — everything you'd expect of a fine 
seafood restaurant except the high prices — that’s Arthur Treacher’s. There are 18 items to 
select from when you go browsing at the salad bar, and the menu provides everything 
from a light snack to a complete meal. In fact, Arthur Treacher's will go all the way with you — 
all the way home, that is, with take-out boxes of fish, shrimp or clams to feed your whole 
family. Tired of hamburgers? Go first class with the seafood specialties on Shelbume Road 
at Arthur Treacher’s. 


408 Shelbume Road 
South Burlington, Vt. 
802-863-2420 


Hours; 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
A nice little SEAFOOD Restaurant. Daily 
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SUMMER 
HAPPENINGS 


at the 


3 WHEEL DRIVE 


Bluegrass and Beyond 
Fri. Sat. July 8&9 8:00-12:00 


PLAY PIANO?? 


come by and tickle the ivory(s) 


of our 6 foot 


Yamaha Conservatory Grand 


HOME OF VERMONT'S 
BEST LOBSTER ROLL 


fresh cooked 
Maine lobster 
only $3.27 


YOUR 
FAVORITE | 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


Ss 
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‘Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 


CHAMPLAIN MILL, 
Down by the Riverside, 
Winooski 655-0177 


WRUV Short On Students, 


Long On Professionalism 


By Randy Rzewnicki 

WRUV, the University 
of Vermont student radio 
station, has earned the 
praise and respect of the 
Student Association leader- 
ship despite the station’s 
non-compliance with recent 
S.A. constitutional changes. 

In May 1982, the S.A. 
Senate amended their con- 
stitution (article VII, sec- 
tion 1, paragraph’ B) to 
read, ‘“‘There shall be no 
non-student participation in 
any S.A. organized club or 
organization.”’ But accord- 
ing to WRUV program 
director Chris Hughes, 
approximately 60 percent 
of the airtime has been 
given to non-student disc 


jockeys for this summer. 


The discrepancy appar- 
ently stems from WRUV’s 
commitment to radio pro- 
gramming in a 24-hour/365 


days-a-year basis. According | 


to the WRUV_ manual, 
‘‘Non-students are essential 
to keep WRUV broadcast- 
ing in a professional manner 
during school .- vacations 
when there are not enough 
students to staff the 
station.” 


“It would be difficult to 


fill the schedule with 100 | 


percent students,”  ex- 
plained Hughes. ‘“There 
aren’t enough students to 


use the (broadcasting) . 


equipment. We have com- 


munity volunteers who are © 
qualified, interested, and - 


who do a good job.”’ 
WRUV’s inability to fill 
its full-time schedule with 
students has been an: unre- 
solved problem for the S.A. 


a lot to try to make in- 
creased student involvement 
a reality. I think Ben 
(Indek) has done a good 
job.” : 

S.A. President Erik 
Stavrand said he supports 
WRUV’s_ current status 
because he “believes the 
station is headed in a 
positive direction.’ Though 
neither he nor Vice Presi- 
dent Bob Brown served on 
the S-A. Senate, they were 
well aware of the difficulty 
the non-student issue has 
raised for WRUV and S.A. 

“J think I’ve talked to 
(station manager) Ben 
Indek more- this summer 
than anyone has ever talked 
to RUV,’’ Stavrand . said. 
“They need non-students to 
stay on the air.”’. Both 


;Stavrand and Brown indica- 


ted that WRUV’s all-day, 
year-long programming was 
important. 
‘“T’ve talked to. Ben 
enough to know that his 
philosophy is to get as 


and the UVM administra- j@ 


tion for many years. But 


this spring, after months of . 


meetings with station 
manager Ben Indek and 
Hughes, Dean of Students 
Keith Miser wrote WRUV 


|| and formalized his concerns 


with the lack of student 


\| involvement. 


Miser suggested that a 
quota of 25 new students 
by the end of 1983 was a 
suitable goal to show 
WRUV’s commitment to 
increasing student involve- 
ment. Director of Student 
Activities Pat Brown em- 
phasized the number 25 was 
a goal, not a threat. 

“T don’t think anyone is 
out to do anything but help 
WRUV increase student 
involvement,” said Brown. 
He noted tha’ there was no 
penalty if WRUV didn’t 
meet the guidelines. As he 
understands it, Dean Miser 
thought the radio station 
‘was headed in the right 
direction. We’ve challenged 
WRUV and I know they’ve 
worked real hard,” Brown 
said. 

The Student Activities 
Director said he supports 
WRUV because he thinks 
it’s going in the “right 
direction. They have done 


many students involved as 
they can,” said Stavrand. 
“It’s not like he’s best 
friends with all the non- 
students.” 

The recent S.A. amend- 
ment has a provision allow- 
ing an organization to peti- 
tion the Student Activities 
Committee to justify non- 
student involvement. While 
the S.A. president said he 
would not pressure the 
station, he would ask 
WRUV to submit the peti- 
tion. 

Pat Brown said he was 
not surprised that WRUV 
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Former WRUV News Director Scott Campitelli cues up. 


had not filed for S.A. 


approval of the non-student © 


staff. He noted that there 
were provisions of the S.A. 
constitution that most 
groups weren’t in com- 
pliance with. 

“I spent so much time 
with Ben (Indek) and 
WRUV this past year 
reporting the situation to 
(former S.A. President) 
Spector and (former Vice 
President) McCree, there 
probably wasn’t reason for 


more attention to be paid 
to the issue.” 


Brown commented that 
WRUV works hard to keep 
its files current because of 
the nature of radio and the 
station’s commitment to 
the FCC rules governing it. 
‘Tf anything WRUV has 
been better about updating 
information than many S.A. 
groups,”’ said Brown. ““They 
have worked on _ their 
manual and on improving 
their training program.” 


Brown added that he 
thought the radio-oriented 
Living/Learning program 
Indek had designed was a 
significant indication of the 
station’s commitment to 
student involvement. 


“The new manual that 
Ben, Chris, Charlotte (Tay- 
lor, graduate advisor) and I 
worked on may not increase 
student involvement,”’ said 
Brown. “But it does a lot to 
try to be sure that the 
programming and running 
of the station is the stu- 
dents’ responsibility.” 


Randy Rzewnicki 
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Unemployment Threatens 
Vermont; Chittenden 


County Escapes 


By Pam Benson 
At present, the pros- 
pects for the unemployed in 
Vermont look grim. The 


unemployment rate for the 


state has leaped from 5.9 
percent at the end of April 
1982 to 7.4 percent at the 
end of April 1983, accord- 
ing to the State Employ- 
ment Department in Mont- 
pelier. -However, Director 
of the Center for Career 
Development Larry Sim- 
mons believes the growth of 
the high technology and 
consumer service industries 
in Chittenden County may 
spur economic recovery 
throughout the state. 

“The overall economic 
climate that exists in Ver- 
mont is not as positive as it 
is in the rest of the country: 
jobs for the most part are 
moving south and west,” 
said Simmons. However, he 
explained that Chittenden 
County is an exception in 
Vermont, because it is 
beginning to develop the 
job market that people are 
moving south and west for, 
namely the high tech indus- 
try and the consumer ser- 
vices. Simmons further 
speculated that this trend 
will spread throughout Ver- 
mont. 

“Vermont is presently 
in an economic transition 
period,” said Simmons. 
Many people who are inter- 
ested in high technology, 
large scale retailing and the 
consumer services are leav- 
ing Vermont to train and 
work in cities across the 
country. 


But Simmons believes 
many of the people who 
leave the state will see the 
value in returning. By com- 
ing back to Vermont with 
urban experience, the 
connection between the 
state and the rest of the 
country will get strengthen- 
ed. “People will be able 
to live in Vermont and still 
do their work as though 
they were living in New 
York City,” said Simmons. 

“Job and career oppor- 
tunities in the next few 
years will be quite strong in 
the technical field,” 
explained Mike Griffin, a 
labor analyst from _ the 
Department of Employ- 
ment and Training in Ver- 
mont; however, Griffin 
emphasized that a_ bache- 
lor’s degree is not always 
required to be employed in 
high tech. ““Many times high 
tech places will train their 
employees on the job or 
send them to school to get 
their associates degree,” 
said Charles Storm, the 
Cooperative Education 
Coordinator at Brattleboro 
High School. Such two year 


independent technical train- 
ing programs are offered at 
Vermont Technical College 
in Randolph as well as 
Champlain College in Bur- 
lington. “‘The people that 
are coming out of programs 
such as the ones that VTC 
offers are probably in the 
best position to land em- 
ployment in the state,”’ said 
Simmons. 

Another substantial part 
of the Vermont economy 
depends on the consumer 
services which includes the 
tourism industry. “Much of 
the employment base in the 
United States and in Ver- 
mont is centered around the 
consumer services,” 
explained Griffin. As overall 
affluence has _ increased 
people have had more 
money, and there exists an 
ever growing need for retail 
stores and fixit shops. The 
tourism industry is also very 
extensive in Vermont and 
according to Storm, all 
kinds of employment can 
be found in that field either 
with or without a college 
degree. 

‘The only major area to 
show a decline in employ- 
ment over the decade is the 
farming industry,” said 
Griffin. “The number of 
farmers directly involved in 
farming as their mainstay 
will stay the same or more 
likely drop lower,” added 
Simmons. As farming 
becomes more mechanized 
and computerized there will 
be more people working for 
farm support services; how- 
ever, Simmons emphasized 
that ‘“‘most of these services 
will be nationally based 
producing equipment for 
national distribution and 
they probably won't 
increase job opportunities 
in Vermont.” 

Simmons and Storm 
both agree that securing 
employment in the job 
market is difficult. ‘The 
economy is tough and it’s 
a buyer’s market,” said 
Storm, ‘but if you’ve 
learned techniques of job 
acquisition, and you go into 
an interview with a good 
attitude that asks the ques- 
tion ‘What can I[ do for this 


employer?’ rather than, 
‘What can this employer do 
for me?’”’ then according 


to Storm, you've crossed | 
towards | 


the first bridge 
employment. 


Simmons is also opti-| | 


mistic about the future. | 
“People are hiring in Ver- 
mont, they’re just hiring at | 
q reduced rate. A person} 
simply has to take the | 
initiative to make contacts 


n the employment area he 


or she wants to work 1n and 
strategy | 


then put a little 
into the overall game plan. 
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BURLINGTON COLLEGE 


90 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 - 8477 


(802) 862-9616 


SUMMER PROGRAM OF THE 
INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL ECOLOGY 
July 15-August 5 
The institute for Social Ecology is resuming 
its intensive three-week summer program 
“Social Ecology: Community for Social 
Change.” The goal of the program is “‘the 
development and dissemination of an 
ecological critique and a reconstructive 
practice which can help to reharmonize 
people’s relation to the naturai world.” 
This 3-week program, to be held at the 
Stowe School at Stowe Vermont, can be 
taken for credit (6 credits) through Burling- 
ton College. Learning activities include the 
following courses: 
Ecology and Society Murray Bookchin 
and Social Ecology Faculty 


The Ecology of Native American People 
Eleanor Ott 


Bioregional Shelter Design 
Daniel Chodorkoff 

Solar Energy Conservation and 
Low-Cost, No Cost Alternatives 

Andrea Frank ae 

A Study in Natural Healing 
Bryn Walker : 

Ecological Agriculture Carol Lee 
Servetnick and Joseph Kiefer 


Gender and Cultural Perspective 
Shellee Colen 


Creating Feminist Theory Yenestra King 


For more detailed information contact the 
Direcor of Admissions at Burlington 
College. 


Burlington College believes in and practices nondiscrimination and Equal Opportunity. 
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“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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The Tempest 

July 7-July 30 

Love’s Labours Lost 
July 20-August 413 
Henry VI: 

parts Il and III 
August 3-August 43 


e 
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Celebrate 
25 years 
_ of the 


Featuring Guest Artist 
Earle Hyman as Prospero 
in The Tempest. 


Champlain ® 
Festival 


Royall Tyler Theatre University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


656-2094 


Transcribed by 
Stephen Kelly 


Antonio Pomerleau is 
Burlington’s developer. 
Head of the Pomerleau 
Agency, he has built the 
Ethan Allen, Essex Junc- 
tion, and Gaynes shopping 
centers as well as numerous 
commercial projects across 
Chittenden County. Since 
the early sixties, his name 
has become’ synonymous 
with large scale develop- 
ment in Northern Vermont 
and New York. Fad 

Cynic: How did you 
begin in business? 

Antonio Pomerleau: I 
came to Burlington in about 
1942. I was a_ trouble 
shooter for a chain store. I 
decided that Burlington was 
a nice place to live, so I told 


PROBLEM? 


Poor View 
Red Eyes 
Burn 
Itchy 
Foggy 


Halos 


HOW ABOUT A 
SECOND OPINION 


Contact Lens Center 
230 College St. 
658-3330 


37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 
878-5509 


Eye Strain 
Pain 
Drying Out 

: By Steven Kelly 
Dischar ge The post-baby boom era 
has forced education into a 
competitive market. And 
for UVM _ admissions, in- 
creased pressure from pri- 
vate education has stirred 
concern. 

“It’s a tough market,” 
said UVM director of Ad- 
missions Linda Kreamer. 
‘“We’ve seen some surprising 
decisions as to where stu- 
dents were admitted in the 
private sector. I’m not sure’ 
we could be more con- 
cerned than we are in some 
eases. More students are 
making decisions to attend 
_ private colleges.” 

Kreamer is troubled by 
the uncertain changes in 

both the number of Ver- 
mont and out-of-state appli- 
cants over the past five 
years. The out-of-state 
applicant pool dropped 
below 7,000 and the in- 
state number dipped to just 
under 3,000. 

“But the changes we see 
in applicant interest are not 
unique to Vermont,” said 
Kreamer. ‘‘A lot of private 
colleges are getting very 
competitive. 

“Our feeling is that we 
must better educate more 
students. An admissions 
director ten years ago just 


_ THE SKI SHOP 


Super 
Summer Clothing 
Sale 
20%-50% off 
European and American 


Clothing and Sportswear 
By Kimberly-Lanz-McMullen 


SKI SHOP 
388 Shelbourne Rd. Burlington 
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Pomerleau Talks Business 


my company I wanted to be 
transferred. As a result, I 
had to leave that job. 

So then I started run- 
ning grocery stores. I had 
no money so I had to sell 
my car and I had twelve 
hundred dollars. So I bor- 
rowed some money and 
bought one store. Four 
years later I had four stores. 
Then I sold those and made 
some money. So I went into 
the wholesale business, and 
did very well. Sold out in 
eae 

At that point I had no 
idea what I was going to do. 
I just felt the opportunity 
was here, and as it turned 
out things worked out 
pretty well for me. 

Amazingly, I was having 
dinner- at the Hotel Ver- 


rhont, and the manager of 
the hotel said to me, ‘you 
know the future of hotel is 
motel.’ That’s the future he 
said. He offered to build a 
motel here in Burlington if I 
would manage it for him, 
So I went down to Boston 
to take a look at one of 
these new motels. But driv- 
ing home, the idea left me 
cold. I was married and had ~ 
a kid so a motel would 
mean evenings and holidays — 
at work. And I’m a family — 
man so that left mecold. _ 
At that time I lived on 
North Avenue, so with the 
motel in mind I said to | 
myself why not build a few — 
small stores with park- 
ing right in front? So that’s — 
how I got the idea of 
building a shopping center. — 


sat back and waited for 
applications, but now we 
actively recruit applicants. 
There’s been a strong move 
to increase recruiting now, 
but what we really need is 
more quality contact,’’ she 
said. 

UVM President Lattie 
Coor echoed Kreamer’s con- 
cerns. ‘‘This will clearly be 
the most competitive 
decade higher education has 


This will clearly be the 
most competitive 
decade higher educa- 
tion has seen in this 

century. 
—UVM President, 
Lattie Coor 


seen in this century. Ver- 


mont has already lost three 
colleges and there are others 
experiencing enrollment 
decline. The greatest chal- 
lenge for all of us is to keep 
Vermont attractive for stu- 


dents.”’ . 
To accomplish _ this, 
Coor believes Vermont 


colleges must make a collec- 
tive effort. ‘Increasingly, I 
think we must minimize 
the competition that will be 
harmful to individual. insti- 
tutions, 
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: Admissions Faces Competition 


“You may have seen 
recently that the entry of 
Vermont Community Col- 
lege into Chittenden Coun- 


ty has caused some concern ~ 


by the existing institutions. 
That’s because we have a 
consortium here of private 
and public institutions that 
at least try to understand 
what each other are doing 
in serving the educational 
demands here. 

“And a newcomer came 
in without joining into that. 
They’ve now joined us and 
we will work together so 
that nobody suffers.” 

Coor believes such a 
consortium will “‘keep the 
different institutions 
viable.” 


185 f earl St 
Burlington 


At the time I was way 


ahead of myself because 
‘shopping centers really 
- didn’t come into the picture 


until the 1960’s. So then I 
started building many shop- 


“ping centers, 


Cynic: What is most 


important for a Business- 


man? 

Pomerleau: Well, I never 
accepted defeat. I never said 
J couldn’t have defeat, but I 
never accepted it. 

So many young men 
come in today and I'll say 
‘are you absolutely positive 
you're going to succeed?’ 


And theyll say, ‘well, I 


don’t know,’ or ‘I’m not 
sure.’ There’s no I don’t 
knows. You have to be 
absolutely sure you’re going 


- to succeed. 


If you fall, get up. Do it 
again. I was determined 
when I got into my first 
venture that I was going to 
make it. I was just deter- 
mined. 

Now, I would not per- 
haps advise the work that I 
went through. I had the 
wholesale business to start 
off with. I’d go in, unload 
four trucks, then I’d load 
four trucks. And after that 
I’d go into the office, put 


on a suit and make fifty 


calls. So it takes a lot of 
work. 

Anybody who’s success- 
ful, you look at their life 


and somewhere down the 


line, they worked their 
fanny off. 

Sometimes now I hear 
people say, ‘you know 
Pomerleau, everything you 
touched turned to gold.’ 
But that’s only what people 
hear. You don’t want to 
know when I failed. You 


just want to hear where I 
built» a building like the 
Woolworth building. 


Cynic: What must be 
done to ensure a healthy 
business district in down- 
town Burlington? 

Pomerleau: What the 
city’s got to do is decide 
what they want to do with 
the lake. Just decide be- 
tween apartment houses or 
hotels or recreational pur- 
poses. 

In order to have a 


successful downtown, you - 


must build apartments. If 
there were high rise apart- 


ments in Burlington, people - 


would shop downtown. 
You’ve also got to have a 
tax base in this town. If you 
build two hundred apart- 
ments down there or a 
hotel, it'll bring in a lot of 
taxes. 


Cynic: How would you 
describe your relationship 
with Mayor Sanders? 

~ Pomerleau: I get along 
with Sanders fairly well. 
But Sanders took me apart 
as much as anybody, that’s 
politics. I’m not going to 
work against Bernie, if he 
comes up with some good 
ideas, which I think he has, 
I’m going to support him. 

I’m from a different 
party, but we all have to get 
along. I’ve settled a lot of 
differences by just talking. 
If you sit across the table 
from one another, although 
we may start out with 
totally different ideas, the 
longer we sit together the 
more we realize we’re aim- 
ing for the same thing. 

I disagree with a lot of 
people, but that doesn’t 
mean I won’t talk to them. 


—— 
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now there’s 


HAIRCATS 


home of SG. OO HAIRCUT 


/) Hours 


V Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 
Sat. 12:00-6:00 
Sun. 12:00-5:00 
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FOR LESS 


for men & women 


80 Pearl St., Burlington 
next to Bove’s Restaurant 
658-2948 


Tired of conehead angles, frizzed- 
out hair, lop-sided bangs and your 


girlfriend experimenting on your hair? 


aie: 


FEATURES 


Descent on the ‘‘General Butler’ | 


By Holly MacDonald 

The awkwardly floating 
group of five made the 
necessary adjustments and 
routine checks of each 
other’s gear. with 


Then, 


regulator in mouth, mask in 
place and flippers poised, 
we began our descent on 
the “General Butler.” 

After a three minute 
downward drop, my feet hit 


bottom and a large dark 
object loomed in front of 
me. The visibility was fair, 
about eight to ten feet, and 
the water was considerably 
colder. As the silt settled, 


Lee Lange 


Lee Lange 


the stem of the schooner 
materialized. 

The first object we 
examined was the tiller. 
During the storm in which 
the ship sank, the original 
steering wheel was some- 
how torn off. Making due, 
the crew attached a long 
board directly to the rudder 
in an attempt to gain 
control of the vessel. Both 
tiller and rudder remain 
intact and in good condi- 
tion on the bottom of Lake 


Champlain. 
As we proceeded 
toward the bow of the 


“General Butler,”’ the first 


opening we found was to- 


the living and Captain’s 
quarters. Looking into a 
large hole, the skeleton of a 
spiral staircase, a wood 
stove and corroded boards 


‘appeared. Evidently, there 


used to be some sort of 
cabin below the hole which 
permitted the crew to stand 
up below deck. All miscel- 
laneous items like lamps 
and whiskey jars were 
removed when the people 
from Northern Divers found 


$8000 to a bank in Mon- 
treal. The money, stored in 
a carpet-bag, was saved 
from the burning ship, only 
to be stolen on shore. The 
thief was caught trying to 
cross the lake to _ reach 
Plattsburgh and safety. 
After a brief knife-wielding 
encounter, the thief surren- 
dered. 

The ‘Phoenix,’ like the 
“General Butler,” still lays 


| beneath the waters of Lake 


Champlain. It was found by 
divers in 1978 and identi- 
fied in 1980. Owners of the 
boat managed to salvage the 
motor from the water in 
1819 and used it to power 
the ‘‘Phoenix II.”’ 

With the completion of 
the Champlain Canal in 
1823, traffic on Lake 
Champlain shifted south. 
The canal, which connects 
Whitehall to the city of 
Waterford on the Hudson 


River, enabled transporta- - 


tion of heavy items to be 
made through New York 
instead of Canada. Previous- 
ly, all items going south had 
to be shipped by wagons to 
the Hudson from the end of 
the Lake. Industries such as 
iron, stone and _ lumber 
boomed as_ transportation 
of these items became 
easier. 

Increased traffic meant 
another increase in compe- 
tition. With the formation 
of the Lake Champlain 
Transportation Company 
(LCTC) in 1826, older 
companies lost their compe- 
titive edge.’ The LCTC 
bought out competing com- 
panies and built bigger and 
fancier ships to outdo its 
remaining competition. 

As the century con- 
tinued, luxury became the 


the wreck. They are now on} 
display at the Shelburne} 
Museum, 

The deck of the 107} 
year old schooner was in | 
good shape. Except for a} 
thin coating of silt floor- . 
boards and caulking were | 
easily visible. Both mast | 
boxes were on board. One | 
still had the stamp of a | 


broken mast about ten } 
inches in diameter. 
Two hatches covered 


the middle of the boat. | 
Inside, marble slabs collec- | 
ted -silt. These were the | 
slabs to be delivered to | 
Burlington by the ‘“‘General | 
Butler.” . 
At the bow’s end, | 
another hatch leads to a} 
small room believed to be } 
the crew’s sleeping quarters. 
Collapsed boards and silt 
filled the room, but some- 
thing laying near the bow | 
caught a fellow diver’s eye. | 
Corroded and decomposed, | 
the object looked like a 
battery pack. We left it | 
behind, as all good divers do 
| 
! 
. 


and began our simple, slow | 
and quite uneventful ascent. 


continued from cover 
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mode in steamships. The 
“Vermont II,” built in 
1871, had staterooms, al 
barber shop,. bridal andjf 
presidential quarters and an|} 
immense dining hall.|j 
Although the railroad beganjj 
to take some business away 
from the shipping business,} 
steamships remained  thejj 
transportational mode. In 
1888, the ‘“Chateaugay’’}] 
was built. Unlike the wood 
huils of previous vessels, the 
*‘Chateaugay”’ had an ironj 
hull and served almost five} 
decades on the water o 
Lake Champlain. i 
The age of the steam-jf 
boat on Lake Champlain, 
however, declined faster asi 
train routes connected} 
major cities, and automo-j 
biles and paved roads came i 
into existence. The last trip|f 
of a steamship on a regular} 


Many pieces of history 
remain to remind people of ' 
what was once the primary}} 
mode of transportation inj} 
the United States. Not only} 
are the wreckages of. thef 
“General Butler” and the 
“Phoenix”? accessible tof 
trained divers, but several} 
steamships have been pre-} 
served for public viewing.] 
The 


“Ticonderoga” was 
built in 1906 and can be 
seen at the Shelburne} 


Museum. It is ironic that} 
the railroad, which brought} 
about much of the demisef 
of the steamboat industry, 
was used to carry thef 
“Ticonderoga” over land tof 
its final inland port in 1954, 
Other steamships did not} 
survive intact, with boats} 
such as the “Chateaugay” 
being dismantled and made 
into an excursion boat. 
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By Rudy Husband 

Sailing. Images conjured 
up by this simple word span 
anywhere from Leif Erikson 
and the Vikings to Ted 
Turner and battles for the 
America’s Cup. 

But sailing on a lake? 
Most hearty yachtsmen con- 
sider it to be about as 
exciting as mowing a lawn. 
They believe lake sailing 
is like navigating through 
their bath tub. 

You .don’tt have to 
worry about currents or 
tides or sudden shifts in the 
weather or anything else 
connected with a _ large 
body of water. “Sailing on a 
lake is boring,” they say. 
“Tt’s so easy.” 

Sure. 

These patronizing pilots 
of the mighty Atlantic 
never sailed on a lake like 
Champlain. What ocean 
offers the kind of view 
from a deck that Champlain 
does? 

The Lake is cradled 
between the Greens and 
Adirondacks, New Eng- 
land’s most impressive 
mountain ranges. While in 
the middle of Champlain, 
one cannot help but feel 


walled in, like there is no 


escape. 

In the fall, the walls 
turn into brilliant explo- 
sions of red, yellow and 
orange. Fall is the most 
colorful season to sail the 
lake, but both spring and 


summer offer a sailor enjoy- 
able and inviting conditions. 


The difference between 


summer and fall sailing is 
the clothes worn, according 
to Peter Hill of the Interna- 
tional Sailing School. ‘In 
the Fall, you put on a tur- 
tleneck sweater, and wool 
hat and enjoy some of the 
best wind around.” 


Lake Champlain is the 
sixth largest lake in the U.S. 
It presents the sailor with a 
wide range of sailing oppor- 


tunities, whether on a wind- 


surfer or the 78 foot Dixon. 
The Lake is about 125 miles 
long and roughly 13 miles 
across. It is impossible, 
however, to calculate a true 
width because of the many 
small bays and inlets that 
add to the size of Cham- 
plain. 

These ‘‘nooks and cran- 
nies” are stories in them- 
selves. Two hundred years 
ago, they provided excellent 
protection for the young 
American Navy during the 
Revolutionary War. Today, 
they offer excellent explor- 
ing for anyone interested. 
The coves dot the Lake — 
some like Appletree Bay, 
are big; others are small. All 
are fun, and sometimes very 
intimate. 

Sailing on Champlain is 
not as easy as many would 
like to believe. Winds gust 
up to, and over, 50 knots 
without any warning, which 
can create a lot of damage 
to a boat, not to mention 
the sailors. The wind swirls 
around a lot in spring and 
fall because Champlain is 
situated in a bowl. It dies 
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Full sails, fresh water characterize Lake Champlain summer Sailing : ' 


out a little in the summer as 
the weather becomes tamer. 

“The winds are interest- 
ing,” said Barbara Francis, 
owner of Everyman _Sail- 
boat Company. “They puff, 
they change, and when you 
dump the boat, you fall 
into clean water.” ; 

Doug Greason, captain 
of Champlain’s only cruis- 
ing windjammer, the Homer 
W. Dixon, believes the Lake 
sailing is a challenge. ““You 
can never escape the land,” 
he said. “‘On an ocean, you 
can go for long stretches 
without seeing anything. 
You can relax. But the Lake 
is technically demanding. 
You have to be constantly 
aware of where you are, and 
where you’re going.” 

Steve Joslyn, of Chiott’s 
Marine, expanded on this. 
“Sailing on Lake Champlain 
is restricted, you can’t just 
sail. The natural boundaries, 
along with the shoals, pre- 
vent this.” 


The Lake is also crowd- 
ed at times. Greason points 
out that there are not 
enough facilities and pro- 
tected berths, This, in addi- 
tion to the fact that many 
Canadians are keeping their 
boats in Vermont because 
of taxes, is creating some 
problems on the Lake. 

Sailing is becoming 
more popular, both to new- 
comers and to ex-power- 
boaters, according to Joslyn 
and Kere Baker, a UVM 
graduate. Both cite eco- 
nomic reasons as the cause 


ISS 


of this shift. It is becoming 
too costly to maintain and 
operate a powerboat. Joslyn 
sees the powerboat owner 
buying a sailboat that is 
approximately the same 
size, while Baker thinks that 
the powerboat owner will 
start off small with a 
sailboat, and gradually 


‘move up as he feels more 


comfortable. 


The future of sailing is 


extremely positive. With the . 


advent of the Windsurfer, 
sailing was made affordable 


to just about everyone. 


Sailing gives’ everyone the 


opportunity to get back to 


nature, and sailing on Lake 
Champlain intensifies this. 
What better way to see 
nature, both on land and in 
the water, than by going for 
a sail on Lake Champlain? 

The .Lake however is 
more than just scenery and 
nature. It is a spot that can 
challenge any expert sailor 
and at the same time, offer 
the best learning conditions 
around. 

No, it is not the ocean, 
but as Doug Greason points 
out, ““The Lake is fun to sail 
on. The people who sail 
here don’t think of it as 
being a big deal, they’re just 
out to have a good time. 
There is no sailing ‘mysti- 
que,’ not like in Camden or 
Marblehead, where sailing 
seems to be everything.” 

“And _ besides,’” con- 
tinued Greason, “I can do 
without the fog and the 
tides.” 
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Nothing but the Finest 


M-Th 7 AM-7:30 PM 
Fri till 8:30 PM 
Sat 8 AM-6 PM 


204 Main St. ¢ Burlington © 862-7517 


Guild, Gibson, 
Guitars: 

Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, | 

\Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, 

Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 

records, books, instruction, 
repairs. 

VT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 
Champlain Mill, River Level, 
Winooski. Daily 10-9; Sun, 

12-5. . 
Telephone 655-0064 


Martin}, 


church 


St. Francis of Assisi 


ON CAMPUS 


Monday Noon 
Thurs. 4:30 P.M. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
The Rev. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 
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Say Hello to Summer 


SALE 


30-50% off 


Entire Stock of 


: Summer Dresses 
Orig. up to *70. 


| Now °25.-°49. 


Just in time for sun season, a fabulous 
selection of sundresses,  shirtdresses, 
jumpsuits and more. Many styles and 
colors to choose from. Sizes 3/4-13/14. 


| f Burlington Sq. Mall 


e Phone 658-6980 
VISA ® MasterCard 


Apply Now For 
1983-1984 


a Executive Director 
« Activities Director 


of 
Volunteers In Action 


These positions offer: 
-academic credit 


: 
: 


Call today for details! 
656-2062 


High fidelity 
by Alpine. 


Instaiiation by 


CREATIVE SOUND 


Membership Director 


-administration experience 


Quick; Easy; Cheap 


By James Bush 

Ten years ago, board- 
sailing meant windsurfing 
and only a_ handful of 
sailing fanatics bothered to 
give this strange new sport 
a try. Today, boardsailing 
dominates the sailing world. 
Entire families, small child- 
ren, even the older genera- 
tion is caught up in this new 


‘craze. Sailboards are skim- 


ming across the water from 
the Maui shores to Daytona 
Beach, from Baja California 
to Burlington Vermont. 


, Burlington Board Bandit surfing into the sunset 


Even Vermont could 
not escape the nationwide 
invasion of boardsailing. In 
the Burlington area alone 
there are over 400 sail- 
boards. With 400 boards on 
Lake Champlain, parks have 
opened up to allow launch- 
ing sites. In addition to the 
new parks, there are regat- 
tas throughout the summer, 
sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Downhill 
Edge, and Sailworks. ‘ 

The growing popularity 
of boardsailing seems to be 
connected with powerful 
sensations involved. Tom 
Ericson, a sailor all his life, 


/ took up boardsailing four 


years ago. “It is a kick ass 


feeling,” he said, ‘much 
more sensual than regular 
sailing.”” Tom feels the 


physical aspect of the sport 
sets it apart. “You must 
rely totally on your body. 
You really have to be on 
top of what you’re doing, 
especially if you’re seeking 
high performance,”’ he said. 
Mathias Dubilier picked 
up boardsailing three years 
ago and agrees with Tom’s 
feeling about the strong 
physical facet of this sport. 
*You’re not dealing with 
pulleys and ropes,” he said, 
“It is your body that makes 
the boat respond and that is 
what makes it dynamic.” 
Dubilier also notes the 
convenience involved, 


“Boardsailing is the junk 
food of sailing. It’s quick, 
easy and cheap.”’ 

The portability involved 
with boardsailing and the 
simple launching takes away 
a lot of the hassles involved 
with sailing. 

Ericson and _  Dubilier 


both agree that boardsailing’ 


on Lake Champlain has 
advantages. ““You can have 
strong winds and not a lot 
of waves, which is great for 
freestyle,” said Dubilier. 
That is not to say Lake 


Champlain is free of waves, 
which rules out jumping. 
During late summer and 
early fall, five foot swells 
are often reported. But the 
months of July and August 
will tend to be calm with 
light winds and small waves. 


These conditions are perfect 
for intermediate and begin- 
ner sailors who are mostly 
interested in the basic con- 
trol of the boat. 

The experts await the 
gusty days of September 
where their skill is put to 
the ultimate test by 25 mile 
per hour winds and 5 
foot swells. Another pas- 
time for the more advanced 
boardsailors is cruising out 
past Juniper Island or even 
to the New York side of the 
lake. 

During the summer, the 
best spot to board sail in 
the Burlington region of 
Lake Champlain is Sandbar 
State Park. It is a twenty 
mile drive to the park. One 
takes route 89 north to the 
Champlain Islands exit and 
then follows route 2 north 
for about ten miles to get to 
the park. Sandbar Park has 
an easily accessible launch- 
ing area and the shallow 
waters allow a sailor to 
touch bottom if he happens 
to take a spill. 

One thing to watch out 
for when sailing at Sandbar 


Park are the razor clams. It 
is advisable to wear shoes 
while sailing, as the name 
suggests, a razor clam’s shell 
is sharp and will likely slice 
a bare foot. 

Two other spots for 
boardsailing, Leddy and 
Cliffside Parks are in Bur- 
lington. Both sites are fine 
for sailing. The only draw- 
back to these areas is that 
one must carry his or her - 
board a distance before 
reaching the’ water. Leddy 
Park, off North Avenue, 


Chris Gee 


opened this season to 
accommodate the growing 
demand for another sail- 
board launching site. 

If you’re interested in 
getting involved in regattas 
over the summer, there are 
plenty of opportunities. 


_Every Monday night at 6:15 


the Lake Champlain Wind- 
surfer Fleet 159 organizes 
races at Sandbar State Park. 
Five to 20 boats compete in | 
both triangle and slalom 
racing. Vita aha 

On July 22-23 the third 
annual Downhill Edge Open 
Race will take place at. 
Leddy Beach. The Downhill 
Edge will also sponsor the 
Fun Board Regatta August 
13-14. Closing up the sum- 
mer will be the Sailworks 
Labor Day Skegging Keg 
Regatta. 

Getting involved with 
all these events could prove 
difficult if you lack the 
main ingredient of board- 
sailing, a sailboard. Luckily, 
the Downhill Edge, Sail- 
works and Everyman Sail- 
boat Company . offer an 
excellent rental program. 
And if you have no experi- 
ence with sailing, each of 
these shops offers group 
and private lessons. With 
rentals and lessons available, 
there is no excuse for 
anyone not to catch a ride 
as the new fad blows 
through Burlington. 
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425 Square Miles of Fish 


By, Mo Shafroth 

I recently asked my 
friend Walter Mueller 
Grimes III if he knew where 
I might find a good bass 
fishing hole. I wanted to 
fry a fat, three pound 
Largemouth in a lot of 
butter and corn meal and 
then eat it. 

He peered at me over 
his most recent issue of 
Orvis Gifts with a look of 
contempt. 

“Mo,” he said. ‘I seek 
out the esoteric in our 
mundane existence, in 
whatever I do. I fly fish for 
trout. I am not interested 
in bass.”” 

“Alright,” I said. “What 
about lake trout? I hear 
that when you -hook into 
one of them, you know you 
have a fish. Where do I 
catch a seven pound 
Lakie?”’ 

My persistence obvious- 
ly irritated Walt and he 
answered my inquisitiveness 


—ceurtly. 


“7 do not fish in the 
Lake,” he said. 

Poor Walt. He, like 
many other sportsmen in 
the Northeast, does not 
realize Lake Champlain’s 
potential for sport fishing. 

Lake trout, steelhead, 
landlocked salmon, walleye, 
bass, pike and perch form 
the bulk of sport fish 
sought by anglers during 
Spring, Summer and Fall. 
Smelt are caught by ice 
fishermen from January to 
late March and are one of 
the Lake’s most important 
fish. 

Larger game fish, lke 
salmon and lake trout, feed 
heavily on smelt and it is a 
large smelt population that 
makes Lake Champlain’s 
restoration program so 
successful. The program 
began in 1974 as an attempt 
to reintroduce land-locked 
salmon and lake trout to 
Lake Champlain. The Ver- 
mont and New York Fish 
and Game Departments, in 
conjunction with the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 
stocked the Lake with juve- 
niles of both species. 


Since 1974, the pro- 


gram has filled Lake Cham- 
plain with over three 
million fish. The fish grow 
rapidly in the nutrient rich 
water, with some salmon 
reaching five pounds after 
only two years. 

The result of restoration 
efforts is evident in catches 
made at the second annual 
Lake Champlain Fishing 
Derby, June 17-19. Over 
5,100 people entered this 
year’s derby, and_ lucky 
anglers netted $75,000 in 
prizes. 

Barry Slee of Plattsburg, 
N.Y. hooked a 10.85 pound 
lake trout, the biggest fish 
in the derby. Kenneth 
Lanouette of North And- 
over, Mass. caught an 8.96 
pound salmon, winning him 
top honors in the_ land- 
locked salmon category. 

Salmon and lake trout 
are caught at a depth of 
60-100 feet and usually 
only by boat, according to 
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Bill Lowell of Bill’s Guide| 


Service. 

“T look for the thermo- 
cline,” said Lowell of fish- 
ing for trout and salmon. 
“That is where you will find 
fish.” 

The thermocline is a 
lake depth in which water 
temperatures drop one 
degree centigrade for each 
meter increase in depth. 
Smelt school up in these 
areas, and attract the larger 
game fish. 

Lowell uses a down- 
rigger to fish in deep waters. 
Downriggers” use 8-10 
pound weights to take fish- 
ing tackle down to a pre- 
scribed depth and keep it 
there. They eliminate the 
use of heavy tackle and 
permit sport fishermen a 
chance to catch larger fish 
on light tackle. 

Other species deserve 
mentioning as well. Perch 
are the bread and butter 
fish. of Lake Champlain, 
according to Lowell. Their 
spawning season in April 
and May brings the fish into 
the shallows, where shore 
fishermen catch them by 
the bucket. Schools of 
perch also form throughout 
the summer and are acces- 
sible by boat, though many 
remain near the shore. 

Recent increases in 
Lake Champlain’s’' water 
temperatures have _ killed 
many perch, but anglers 
should not be discouraged. 
It is a yearly occurrence on 
the Lake, and helps the 
species stay within. the 
carrying capacity of the 
water. There remain many 
perch in Lake Champlain. 

Walleye are also plenti- 
ful in the Lake. Lowell 
recommends fishing at night 
for them, near sandbars or 
shoals. The fish feed on or 
near the surface at this 
time, chasing baitfish in the 
area. 
My favorite fish is the 
largemouth bass. Bass sea- 
son extends from _ the 
second Saturday in June 
through late Fall. 

I like to hop into a 
UVM Outing Club canoe on 
an early Saturday morning, 
sneak up to the shallows 
near a weedy bank and 
throw a splashing plug into 
the water. Late evening bass 
fishing also yields results, 
but morning is my favorite 
fishing hour. With a little 
luck I land a fish or two. 

Out in Lake Cham- 
plain’s 425 square miles, 
over 14 different species 
abound. If you did not 
catch a fish today, do not 
be discouraged. There is 
always tomorrow. Enjoy 
the scenery because Cham- 
plain is a pretty lake to fish 
on, even if the fish are not 
biting. 

“Hey Walt, look at this. 
A string of bass. Do you 
want to come over for a fish 
fry?” 

“No, I am afraid not, 
Mo. We are having bi-valves 
for supper this evening. Say, 
how do you think I would 
look in this Orvis Duck 
Print Oxford shirt?” 


Take a Dive Radisson style 


Experience SCUBA FREE! 


‘ Saturday July 16 6-9 p.m. 

at the Radisson Burlington Pool 

Let us introduce you to the world of SCUBA in less 
than one hour—it’s easy! 

Pre-registration at Northern Divers required 


Learn SCUBA Diving 


Basic, Advanced and Specialty Courses scheduled 
throughout the summer 


NORTHFAN \ 


65 Main Street Burlington. Vermont 


@ Rick Naish’s high-tech, yet classic design is perfect for <4 


easy high-wind sport sailing 


@ Extra-strength construction: Ultra-light foam 
surrounded by epoxy shell. . .the long waierli 
lets you get up and go! 


“@ The Mistral Naish is a great jumpboard, too. 


® pe Aha yet plenty of support for 
* 200-pound sailors 


© 6 footstraps, 3 mastfoot positions, 
3 skeg positions, special sails 


@ Sensational air-brush designs 


@ ideal for lakes, rivers, oceans 
just add water and wind! 


Mistral Naisft- 
No Speed Limit 


A lot of funboard for just" ""Saeee 
$1295—for a limited time! 


Plus we carry the full Mistral Sallboard 
serles—for beginners, intermediates, experts. 
Look for Mistral’s red dot .. . it's red hot! 


Route 127 
Between Burlington and Malletts Bay 
658-6666 


IN THE GOOD OL’ SUMMERTIME 
OR ANY TIME... 


VICTORY 


AUTO & SPORTS INC. 
145 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 
862-0963 


SPECIALIZING IN: 


DIVING EQUIPMENT piven ties the 
nvire ram — 
BREATHING AIR parts & ERAS. 
PADI SCUBA CLASSES all makes 


Down Deep We Care! 


Feelin’ Those S 


By Mo Shafroth 

It was a night Lon Chaney Jr. 
would have loved. Music, dancing, 
drinks, and a little howling in the 
middle of Lake Champlain, some- 
where west of New acme s left 
coast. 

A full moon washed it light 
over the LCT ferryboat Champlain 
and R. W. Hunt’s fourth annual 
Blues Cruise June 26. I doubt 
Chaney could have resisted the 
havoc lunar light plays on his 
biological tides. In his “demonic 
frenzy, moping melancholy and 
moonstruck madness,” to quote 
Milton, hairy canine Chaney, alias 
Wolfman, would have been hard 
pressed to find a dancing partner. 
Fortunately, the werewolf missed 
the boat. 

For those who made the 7:30 
deadline at Perkin’s Pier, Sunday 
night was filled with the music of 
Kilimanjaro and The Unknown 
Blues Band. 

The idea of planting 300 people 
on a boat with good music and 
ibations is not new. Seven years 
ago, Charlie Frasier promoted his 
first music cruise on Lake Cham- 
plain. “The Mozart festival had 
always done shows on the lake,” 


said Frasier, co-promoter of the 
Blues Cruise. “Why not a rock and 
roll show?”’ 

Three years later, Frasier’s 
Wizard Productions merged with 


Hunt’s and the two began to put on’ 


four hour, full-moon music cruises. 
This year, Frasier and Hunt’s 
changed their format slightly by 
signing the jazz band, Kilimanjaro. 

“Kilimanjaro is becoming so 
popular,” said Larry Starr of 
Hunt’s, “we thought we could class 
the cruise up with their music.” 

' Kilimanjaro answered Starr’s 
wishes. The band, featuring Paul 
Asbell on guitar, Tony Markellis on 
bass, Chuck Eller on keyboards, 
and Bob Harsen on drums, plays 
Burlington’s best jazz. Their notor-~ 
iety, however, spreads well beyond 
Chittenden county. 

-  Kilimanjaro’s first album was 
awarded the National Association 
of Independent Record Distribu- 
tor’s “Indie”? for most innovative 
album of 1981. That same year, the 
band played the Moutreux Jazz 
Festival in Switzerland and the 
Kool Jazz Festival in Saratoga, New 
York. Both are recognized as 
premier jazz shows. More recently, 
Asbell and Compaiiy were awarded 


a second “Indie” for Kilimanjaro II. 
The album won Best Jazz Album 
honors for 1983, and on July 2 the 
band will return to the Kool Jazz 
Festival at the Saratoga Performing 
Arts Center. 

Kilimanjaro is a hard band to 


place in a category, according to | 


Jamey Allen, conductor of the 
UVM Shakespeare Festival orches- 
tra. r 
“They are energy jazz, rhyth- 
mic harmonic and complex,” said 
Allen. 

Working as a eS Kili- 
manjaro melds together, forming a 
unique sound that borders on 
improvisational composition. The 
inevitability of the note, the only 
note that could succeed the last, 
characterizes the band. They are a 
tight, dynamic group of musicians. 


Kilimanjaro’s sound stems from 
Asbell’s and Eller’s writing. “They 


‘take a lot. of care in composing the 


songs,”’ said Allen. “It is not song 
writing. Kilimanjaro composes their 
music. It is thought out,” he said. 

The same superlatives which 
describe Kilimanjaro apply to Big 
Joe Burrell and the Unknown Blues 
Band. 


“Tt is unbelievable how exciting 
the Blues Band can be,” said Jean 
Haffenreffer, patron of the cruise. 
“They are fast and fun.” 

The man who makes the 
Unknown Blues Band is Big Joe | 
Burrell. A veteran blues master, 
Burrell played with Sam Cooke, 


‘B.B. King and Count Basie, some of 


the biggest names in the business. 

“Big Joe’s presence is awe 
inspiring,” said Allen. “He is] 
Burlington’s blues. What I want to 
know is, if the Unknown Blues 
Band is the second best blues band 
in the world, who is the first?” he 
said. 

The next music cruise spon-| 
sored by Hunt’s is two months} 
away. On August 23, the N-Zones 
and the Throbulators wiil play on 
the Lake Champlain Transportation 
ferry boat. 

The boat has a 300 person 
limit, and it is reeommended that 
one buy tickets early. Tickets for 
the Kilimanjaro/Unknown Blues 
Band sold out two weeks before the 
show. 

If you are lucky, Champ might 
stick his head up and listen to 
“Shake Rattle and Roll.” Anything 
is possible on a full moon. 


photos by Chris Gee 
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By Janice Cable 
Synchronicity, The Police. 
A & M Records. 


With one breath, with one 
flow 
You will know 
Synchronicity 
Synchronicity is a Jung- 
ian idea of unforced mental 
communication. If this idea 
of extrasensory talking is 
possible anywhere, it is in 
music. The Police prove it 


on their fifth, finest, and in 


some ways darkest, album. 
Following the lead of 
New Wave giants Elvis Cos- 
tello and Joe Jackson, the 
Police have made a break 
from their old sound, so 
much so that if you were to 


ae 


showboating Police intellec- 
tualism, it is a song also 
about communication _be- 
tween people overcoming 
problems (“Jf we share this 
nightmare/then we can 
dream/ Spritus mundi”’). 
Sting seems to have 
become aware of some 
underlying force in the 
universe, and his -song- 
writing reflects it. While 
some of the raw energy has 
been toned down, his music 
shows an __ inevitability: 
songs just couldn’t go in 
any direction. This new 
unavoidable, yet  spon- 
taneous, ordering is part of 
this album’s perfection. 
“Synchronicity I” is 
followed by ‘“‘Walking In 


new Professional Police Force 


space between us and fill 
it up some way/ fill it up, 
fill it up” is to Someone, 
some woman, or all of 
humanity, “O My God” isa 
song in the true Pop-With- 
Meaning Police tradition. 
The next two songs, 
“Mother,” and “Miss 
Gradenko,” are the only 
ones not written by Sting. 
“Mother,” by Summers is 
raw and raucous, set to a 
Turkistan beat, complete 
with cymbals clanging and 
bells jingling. It tells of a 
man who is not able to 


escape the looming presence 
of his mother: “Every girl I 
go out with/ becomes my 
mother -in the end.’ Its 
furious, some- 


discordant, 


Copeland, Summers, and Sting: no more “De Doo Doo Da’s” 
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and then Synchronicity to 
some unfortunate who had 
never heard the Police, they 
may not believe it’s the 
same group. The new sound 
is professional, clean, and 
stripped of the jangling 
overdubbing that bogged 
down their last album, 
Ghost in the Machine. 

Synchronicity confronts 
many of the same world 
issues: nuclear war, the 
_ crumbling lives of the mid- 
dle class, the lack of hope 
and search for a benevolent 

neaning. But it does so, 
vith a new maturity, a 
‘renching cynicism and an 
‘yuished loneliness. Its 
love songs, as well, are a 
heart-tearing cry from ‘De 
Doo Doo Doo” and ‘‘Every- 
thing She Does Is Magic,” 
because, it seems, for Sting, 
not everything is magic and 
he has more to say than 
non-sensible, mono-syllabic 
words. 

Side one begins with 
“Synchronicity I,” a metal- 
lic, energy-filled song with a 
driving bass line and a 
synthesizer that sounds like 
a $100 in pennies bouncing 
in a paper bag. Ostensibly 


9? 


Your Footsteps,” in which 
Sting sings “Hey Mr. Dino- 
saur you really couldn’t ask 
for more/ You were God's 
favorite creature, but you 
didn’t have a future/ Walk- 
ing in your footsteps...” 
Based on an African bongo 
beat and flute accompani- 
ment, its simplicity is eerie. 
Andy Summer’s processed 
guitar moans intermittently 
in the background like a 
sound effect from a cave 
man flick. The song’s in- 
ferences are chilling: “They 
say the meek shall inherit 
the earth... Walking in your 
footsteps...” 

“Everyone I know is 
lonely/ and God’s so far 
away/ And my _ heart 
belongs to no one/ So now 
sometimes I pray” begins 
“Q) My God,” a song that 
seems to scream from 
Sting’s soul with a desperate 
solitude. Invoking the emo- 
tion of ‘‘Driven to Tears,”’ it 
features a prominent bass- 
line and Stewart Copeland’s 
trademark semi-reggae beat. 
Musically, it’s a mixture of 
the best over-dub of Ghosts, 
and the pseudo-pop tone of 
Zenyatta Mondatta, Whe- 
ther the plea to “Take the 
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what deranged sound is a 
nice change from the near 
crystalline’ tone of Sting. 
“Miss Gradenko” is Cope- 
land’s piece. Aside from 
nice riffs by guitarist Sum- 
mers, this song about a 
Russian secretary is pretty 
forgettable. 

Side one, the bigger, 
more universal side, ends 
with ‘Synchronicity Il” 
which tells of urban grime 
and suburban frustration by 
juxtaposing a man’s going 
to work with something 
that “crawls from the slime 
at the bottom of a dark 
Scottish lock.” It is clever, 
powerful, and graphic. It is 
also discordant, upsetting, 
cluttered with layers of 
overdubbing. I don’t like it, 
but I don’t think people are 
supposed to, 

Side two begins with a 
trio of songs telling of a 
love’s demise, presumably 
Sting’s own marriage. 
“Every Breath You Take,” 
although an FM fave, is a 
good tune. A man with 
detective like logic stalks a 
woman with cold precision, 
“Bvery move you make/ 
Every vow you break/ I'll 
be watching you.”’ “King of 


Pain” 
Police simplicity. An under- 
lying of simple piano chords 
and beating sticks accom- 
pany Sting’s nasal, raspy 


voice as he sings “‘There’s a. 


fossil that’s trapped in a 
high cliff wall/ That’s my 
soul up there/ There’s a 
dead salmon frozen in a 
waterfall.” Joined by Sum- 
mers alternately delicate 
and furious guitar and 
Copeland’s hollow-sounding 
percussion, “King of Pain” 
is the most flowing and 
saddest song on the album. 
It’s the kind of song that 
will make Sting’s teen idols 
want to kiss the pain away. 

Completing the trio, 
“Wrapped Around Your 


Finger” is a tune about the 
switching of roles, from a 
man under a_ knowing 
woman’s spell, to a woman 
who finds only after the 
man leaves, that she is 
under his. Its understated. 
music complements _ the 
classically-referenced lyrics. 

“Tea in the Sahara” 
ends the album. The song’s 
wispy synthesizer, lulling: 
bass and soft percussion 
lends an eerie, dreamlike 
feel to Sting and his sisters’ 
wish to drink tea in the 
desert. Expressing a child- 
like wish that something 
impossible could be made 
real, the tea is to be sup- 
plied by a dark man who 
never returns and leaves 
Sting and his sisters stand- 
ing in the Sahara, their 
tea-cups full of sand. 

Synchronicity is pro- 
fessional, almost clinical, 
crystalline in its perfection, 
and danceable only by 
dancers. But it is very very 
listenable, and the Police’ 
double entendre rock is 
even meaningful. And 
maybe, if people do listen, 
we all won’t be left standing 
in a desert, our tea-cups full 
of sand, 
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Choose from 


135 Church St 


658-4489 


"“ Quality typing with 
professional editing on 


an IBM Selectric 


Barbecué Sirloin 
Ground Sirloin 
Baked Stuffed Shrimp 
Broiled Sctod 
Seafood Platter 
Seafood Royale 
Sea Scallops 
Grilled Half Broiler 
Barbecued Chicken Breast 


_ Teriyaki Chicken Breast 


Shrimp and Sirloin 


Chicken Tertyaki and Sirloin 


Scallops and Sirloin 
Three Kabob — 
SoupBar | 
Salad Bar 


Serving dally: Lunch 44:30-3:00 PM 


Dinner from 5 PM 


PRIME 


bid The Champlain mill s " 
Winogskie 655-0300, 


Soe 


SUMMER 
COURSES 
BEGIN 

JULY 5 


Calligraphy 
Drawing 
Photography 
Stenciling 
Bookkeeping 
Computer Liter. 
Computer Prog. 
in Basic 
Bike Repair 
Collecting 
Landscaping 
Com. Chorus 
French 
Italian 
Spanish — 
and more 


FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION) 


Burlington, VT.05401 (802) 656-4221 


Main SQXS? Winooski 
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RESALE SHOP 


Burlington’s Finest Formerly 


Owned Clothing Shop Welcomes 
You To Burlington. 
FREE PARKING IN REAR 


47 Main St., Burlington 658-9191 
Mon.—Sat. 10-5 


woman MOSEUD 


4th of July Weekend 
Friday through Monday 


Great Nightly Specials 
plus Rasputin’s ‘‘Cherry Bomb’’ 


Burlington, Vt. 
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Speaking in Tongues. The nine tracks. Following three yo! I could do that!”’) are % 
Talking Heads. Sire years of extra-curricular the stuff that bands like ‘ 
Records. activities (Franz and Wey- Devo and the B-52’s are ¥ 
‘“7’m an or-di-na-ry guy” mouth’s involvement with made of, the taut rhythm E 
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LEVIS" SHOWN TO BE 
99% MOSQUITO PROOF 
Arecent test in Charlotte proved that LEVIES “ 
jeans and jackets are effective protection against 
mosquitoes. Two individuals covered with 
tough, 100% cotton LEVPS* denim sat outside 
past dusk through the most intense hour of 
mosquito activity. Fhey reported bites only 
at the ankles and ears. LEVI'S* socks and hats 
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dead cut of Speaking in boardist Jerry MHarrison’s and Byrne’s clumsy falsetto 

| Tongues, The Talking solo album, and Byrne’s add a foot-thumping energy a 
Heads’ first studio album in soundtrack for Twyla that the efforts of predict- Pai 
three years. ‘Hold tight... Tharp’s The Catherine able outfits sadly lack. 5 
wait till the party’s over/ Wheel) The Heads have Which isn’t to say the a 
Hold tight... weve in for reunited with an album Heads have lost their sense 
nasty weather...” he con- to rival Michael Jackson’s of humor. Side two’s 
tinues over Chris Franz’s Thriller. Like Jackson’s “Swamp” is the closest 
sonorous. drumming—and under-rated effort, Speak- thing to a country song the 
Tina Weymouth’s throbbing ing in Tongues is a thinking band have yet to release. 
bass. “There has... got... person’s album you can Against an amblin’ “Happy 
to... be... a... way... BURN- dance to, and perhaps more Trails” beat, Byrne sings 
ING DOWN THE HOUSE!” importantly, a dance album “The Devil He has a plan/a 


dressed in poplins and twills.— fled to the house 
just-3 minutes after the mosquito onslaught 
began. 

Next time you sit out at night. or go for a 
hike, remember to wear your LEVIS". And 
when you need a new pair, remember us. 
We've got your size, and great prices, too. 


Apple Mountain 


Indeed. Rarely in the you can think to. bag a’ bones in his pocket/ 
Heads’ five-album career As with the Eno- 8et you anything you want 
has Byrne, the offbeat lyri- produced Remain in Light, in his best Mississippi Delta 

cist responsible for “Psycho Speaking in Tongues (the growl. The delightful “‘Slip- 
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“The place for pants on Church St.” ; Killer” and “Once in a_ band’s first self-produced Pery People” begins with = 

axvana jaa Perncys Downed Barlingion Lifetime’? sounded more release) features a multi- tight vocal harmonies a 
©) 658-6452 me demented. Yet, at the same layered, tightly mixed before _erupting into an vn 
r eee te ee oe time, seldom have his high- sound. While the sleeve authentic call and hg whe is < 
pitched yowl or the band’s credits Byrne and Co. on gospel rave-up. ( What s the “4 

pulsing beat sounded more guitars, keyboards, bass, ™atter with him? He’ wd 

convincing. Speaking in and drums, as well as a alright! I see his face! The S 

Tongues, the group’s sixth veritable army of sidemen Lord won’ mind.”) The $ 
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Sire release, is a depar- on synthesizers, percussion crucial difference between 
ture from the bubblegum- and sax, it is difficult, even the Talking Heads and the 
infected art rock of Talking after repeated listenings, to current crop of synthpop ; 
Heads ’77 and More Songs figure out exactly who is bands is that Byrne and- 
About Buildings and Food. playing what. .The result Co. have been able to 
While those early records of this dense mix is a retain the dry humor of 
featured lean, crisp arrange- rich, bubbling collage of their early work. While 
ments and dry-honored sound that both over- groups like the Thomp- 
‘lyrics, Speaking in Ton- shadow and add punch to son Twins and Duran Duran 
gues is ahigh-spirited, funk- Byrne’s quirky, abstract approach their music with a 
drenched disk as danceable lyrics. : seriousness bordering on 
as anything this side of A case in point is pomposity, the Heads are 
Prince. “This ain’t no ‘Better than That,” the still capable of delivering 
foolin’ around,” Byrne next-to-last cut of the first the sardonic wit that high- 
warned on Fear of Music’s_ side. While ostensibly alove lighted such early songs 
“Life During Wartime.” On song (‘J got a girlfriend as ‘Don’t Worry About 
this record’s ‘Making that’s better than that/she the Government.” 


—— Preparation - 
is A Creat Feeling! 


Flippy Floppy” he advises has the smoke in her eyes’’), Heads fans hooked by 
the listener to “Snap into’ Byrne’s clenched-teeth ‘Psycho Killer’ or “‘Cities” 
position, bounce until you delivery and Harrison’s soar- may be disappointed by 
ache, ’’* vs ing keyboards add an oddly Speaking in Tongues. The 


The Talking Heads are compelling edge of para- record lacks an easily iden- 
no strangers to dance-floor noia. By the song’s conclu-_tifiable single on the order 
funk. Their re-make of Al_ sion (‘‘And nothing is better of those two songs, and 
Green’s Take Me to the than .that, IS IT?”), the Byrne’s lyrics don’t lend 
River is perhaps the most playful edge has slipped themselves to an _ easy 
obvious example, and Fear away, leaving one with understanding. However, if 
of Music’s “I Zimbra” and the feeling that Byrne’s you are willing to put 
1980’s Remain in Light LP ideal woman was nothing past conceptions of the 
showed an increasing pre- but an empty boast. band aside, you will 
occupation with African Similarly engaging is undoubtedly find the 
rhythms. Yet nowhere do side two’s “Moon Rocks,” record worthwhile. Speak- 
the band’s influences, an ‘an upbeat rocker that com- ing in Tongues is a funky, 
eclectic fusion of smart  bines an infectious, chic-like funny and ultimately great 
pop and_bass-heavy aes groove with science fiction album that ranks with the 

For information about other centers sound more cohesive than imagery. While the lyrics Talking Heads’ best output. 
OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE 800-223-1782 on Speaking in Tongues’ (“Flying saucers, levitation/ haar ever ‘eink 
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EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Call Days, Eves & Weekends 


Classes for Fall MCAT, LSAT, GMAT, 
GRE & SAT In Burlington 
Inquire about our transfer privileges, 


CALL FOR DETAILS: (802) 863-6669 
Permanent Centers In More Than 115 Major U.S. Cities & Abroad 


By Mathias Dubilier 

With graduation just 
over, the question automa- 
tically pops into mind: “I 
wonder where my friends 
and I will be in 25 years. I 
wonder what we'll talk 
about at our 25th reunion.”’ 
If the UVM class of ’58 is 
- any indication, then you 
probably won’t talk about 
the experiences you had 
during your _— scholastic 
years, but rather the experi- 
ences you didn’t have. For 
the 200 or so who reunited 
last Friday at Ira Allen 
Chapel, that experience was 
sex. 

Sex was the topic ot the 
day (or quarter century) as 
the middle aged group 
joined in chorus singing 
“Oh, oh, everybody was 
doing it but us!” 

After welcoming the 
crowd and explaining the 
costly changes UVM has 
been through (making his 
address almcust sound like 
a pitch for donations) UVM 
President Lattie Coor, a ’58 
graduate from Northern 
-Arizona ~-University, was 
given a token of apprecia- 
tion by the UVM ’58 class. 

The rest of the after- 


noon was hosted by Gail 
Sheehy, a freelance journa- 
list and author of six books 
including the well-known 
Passages — _ Predictable 
Crises of Adult Life. 

The afternoon’s pro- 
gram, planned by Sheehy, 
consisted of songs and skits 
summarizing some gf the 
events of the good ole 
days, but mostly the pas- 
sages she and her classmates 
had been through in the last 
quarter century. 


. Sheehy’s home-made | 
songs brought back memor-: 


ies of the times when 
women were forbidden to 
wear pants, of separate 
sorority and fraternity 
houses for jews and blacks, 
and of 9:30 curfews after 
which the only male to be 
seen in the women’s dorms 
was the sandwich man. And 
although both songs and 
skits appeared as though 
they had been conceived 
five minutes before show 
time, and the actors stum- 
bled over the text which 
they held before them- 
selves, everybody seemed to 
enjoy the revived memories 
and sung along to refrains 


= y like: (to the tune of “This 
Old Man;” sing 4 times) 
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Gail Sheehy, Class of ’58 


~The Way We Weren't 


This old man. 

Still is young 

Everything is still well-hung 

And I know I’m in my 
second spring. 

when I hear a mermaid sing 

Sheehy also revealed to 
her classmates the results of 
a questionnaire she had sent 
before the reunion. Only 23 
percent responded, making 
it questionable how repre- 
sentative the results were of 
the whole class. Neverthe- 
less, throughout the even- 
ing, Sheehy exposed such 
interesting tidbits as the 
“age of highest level of 
sexual satisfaction: most 
say their peak was be- 
tween 35 and 40, but an 
equal number expect it’s 
going to get better — and 
hope to hit the jackpot at 
50.” 

What began to lack as 
the presentation went on, 
was an explanation of why 
the class of ’58 felt the way 
they did. Seeming inconsis- 
tencies were passed over, 
leaving one with-more ques- 
tions than one had before 
reading the results. Why, for 
instance, is it that although 
“80 percent are delighted, 
pleased or mostly satisfied 
with their life as a whole,” 


Chris Gee 


6U percent said they had 
not attained a comfortable 


life, 80 percent had not 
attained inner harmony, 
and 70 percent have not 
attained an exciting life? 

Maybe most of those 
delighted 80 percent were 
among the 52 percent that 
enjoyed family incomes of 
over $100,000, in which 
case they might also be 
delighted to help Coor out 
with his costly changes at 
UVM. On the other hand, 
they also might not give at 
his office, because accord- 
ing to Sheehy’s study, one 
of the three major fears of 
the group is “not having 
enough money.”’ 

All in all, Sheehy pro- 
vided her class with some 
interesting insights into a 
generation dealing with the 
taboos of its times, leaving 
only one question unans- 
wered: what are the taboos 
they have now and how will 
they deal with them over 
the next 25 years? Well, if 
Sheehy’s predictions are 
correct, (“half our class 
were Vermonters and they, 
all live to be 103”) then we 
will all get the answer to 
that question in the year 

elite 
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"Ful Espree $269.00 
agocycle 


227 Main St., Burlington 
| 864-6878 
Free Storeside Parking 
M-F 9-9: Sat. 9-6 


LEARN TO SAIL WITH ISS! 


* 2 & 5 Day Programs from Novice to Advanced 
* Evening & Weekend Courses too! 
* New Friends — Great Parties 


* Sailboat Rentals & Day Trips 


In 1982, ISS Programs were covered by “Yachting,” 
“Sail,” “Sailing,” “Rudder” & “MS” Magazines. ISS 
is the Lake Champlain School with a National 
Reputation — find out why — JOIN US THIS SUMMER! 
Call for brochure and rates today — (802) 864-9065. 


y IN International 
: Sailing School 


on Rte. 127, Lakeshore Drive 
Malletts Bay, Colchester, VT 
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| The Real Nature of 


High School Sports 


By Jim Norton 

During our youth we 
heard it over and over: “It’s 
not whether you win or 
lose, but how you play the 
game.” 

But secondary school 
sports really don’t adhere to 
this ideal philosophy. These 
‘days many high schools 
depend on winning pro- 
‘grams for financial support 
jand community spirit. It is 
a known fact in any sport — 
‘professional or high school 
— that you sell more tickets 
and get more contributions 
with a_ successful sports 
program than a struggling 
one. 

So with all _ these 
apparent “‘changes”’ in high 
school athletics why should 
it be a surprise to learn that 
Spaulding High School of 
Barre had considered firing 
all coaches with losing 
records over the past few 
years? 

“That’s a funny thing 
about Spaulding,” said 
veteran BFA-Fairfax High 
School basketball coach 
Gary Gilbert. ‘‘A few years 
ago they wanted to cut all 
sports from their budget 
until the public demanded 
that athletics remain. Now 
the school is demanding 
winning programs and some 
coaches may lose their 
jobs.” (Actually, Monday 
night the Board of Educa- 
tion decided not to replace 


the coaches.) 

These are the same 
mentors who stuck with 
their programs when _ it 
appeared they might be lost 
forever, now it appears that 
the coaches’ loyalty to their 
respective programs may be 
rewarded with a pink slip. 

The Spaulding adminis- 
tration had contended that 
losing records at the school 
have led to declining sup- 
port and attendance at 
different events and that if 
the situation is not reversed 
there may be no choice but 
to cancel the athletic pro- 
grams. 

Twin State baseball All- 
Star Gary Gosselin, who 
represented Spaulding in 
the recent classic with New 
Hampshire, feels that school 
spirit has not declined with 
the records of the past few 
years. ‘“‘The support is as J : 
good now as it was when I i ills 
first started school there,”’ 
the Barre resident said. “‘If 
it’s gotten worse, not too 
many have noticed it.” 

The impact of that 
decision on similar athletic 
programs in_ the _ state 
remains to be seen. But had 
Spaulding changed faces 
in its cuaening staff, other 
Vermont schools with 
slumping programs might 
have done the same. Many cos 
large athletic programs are ee es \ 
expected to make money, 


continued on next page Action from Friday night’s Twin-state baseball game. 


\Welcome 


HAMSTEAD, NH — A few days ago I 
picked up my uncle, Professor Archibald 
‘Billingsbee, at Logan Airport. Uncle Archi- 
‘bald had just concluded several months of 
research in the African jungles, and I was sure 
that after all that time in the bushes, he 


‘|would be dying to know what was happening 
-|in sports. 


Mike Sagansky 


Home, 
Uncle 
Archibald! 


After exchanging the usual pleasantries, 

ncle Archibald started asking the questions. 
“You know Mike,” he said, “the only thing I 
earned about sports the last three months 
was through a conversation I overheard 
between two gentlemen. One guy said some- 
thing like: ‘That Boston management is really 
screwed up.’ What did he mean?”’ 

‘Well, Uncle Archibald,’ I answered. 
“That guy’s comment is possibly the under- 
statement of the century. Which team was 
he referring to — do you know?” 

“No. Why, is more than one team having 
ownership problems?” 

Oh boy, I thought, this is going to take 
some time. 


ie “Well, first of all, and the least serious of 
20 


all, we’ve got the Patriots.” 

“They changed the name of Shaefer 
Stadium. Now, in one of the sickest moves of 
self-indulgence in recent sports history, 
they decided to call the place Sullivan Sta- 
dium — you know, after the owner, Billy 
Sullivan. 

“But, more importantly, their repeated 
shenanigans of the past year led John Hannah 
to retire.’”* 

‘‘Hannah retires,” my Uncle said incredu- 
lously. ‘‘And that’s the least severe problem.” 

“Well,” I said, “‘the Bruins ownership isn’t 
having a lot of problems either. All they’ve 
done is aggravate the Celtics enough to make 
Harry Mangurian, the team owner, announce 
he wants to sell the Celtics and possibly move 
out of Boston.” 

Billingsbee shook his head disgustedly. 
‘What could those blasted Bruins do to make 


Mangurian want to leave?”’ ‘ 


“That’s a good question, Uncle Archibald. 
It’s something to the effect that they 
wouldn’t let the Celtics have any office 
space and Mangurian just feels harassed by the 
Bruins.” 

“Oh God, the Celtics can never leave 
Boston,” he moaned. ‘“‘Where would they play 
— Worcester?” 

“Actually, they might play half their 
games in Hartford.” 

“Has anything else happened with the 
Celtics?”’ he asked wearily. 

“Try to keep your temper,” I warned, 
worrying about his high blood pressure. “‘But 
Red Auerbach almost resigned before Man- 
gurian talked him out of it. And then Fitch 
resigned and they replaced him with K. C. 
Jones.”’ 

“Good. I always thought Fitch was crazy. 
Did anything else happen with the Celtics, 


. Now listen carefully because it’s 
complicated. Kevin McHale is going to be a 
free agent, right?”’ 

“Right.” 


“Well, the Knicks threatened to go after 
McHale and the Celts responded by giving 
offer sheets to Marvin Webster, Sly Williams, 
and Rory Sparrow. But the Knicks matched 
the Sparrow offer.”’ 

‘Are the Celtics going to sign McHale?” 
he asked. 

“It depends on how much the Knicks 
offer him. But they — New York — have to 
worry about their salary cap. Or they might 


trade McHale to L.A. for Norm Nixon.” 
“T’m just waiting for you to tell me what’s 


- going on with the Red Sox,”’ he said fatefully. 


“T’m sure it’s going to be good.” 
“TI was afraid you’d ask that. See, recently 
they had a charity night for Tony Conig- 


> 


“You must be crazy,’’ Uncle Archibald 
responded. ‘What could be wrong with a 
charity night for Tony: Conigliaro? That’s 
terrific. Tony C. deserves some help, the poor 
soul!”’ 

“Yeah, but before the game Buddy 
Leroux announced he and friends were 
ousting Haywood Sullivan and Mrs. Yawkey, 
hiring Dick O’Connell out of exile, and taking 
control of the team.” . 

“That no good son of a sailor!” he 
screamed. “Did he succeed?” My Uncle 
looked pale. 

“Well, not yet and probably not ever. 
There’s a court injunction holding up the 
move until July 11. Look, we better change 
the subject or you'll have a heart attack, 
Uncle Archibald.” 

“O.K., you’re right, you’re right. But just 
one more question. Who won the NBA title?” 

“Philadelphia.” 

“God darn it, I knew it. First Stein- 
brenner goes out and buys the Yankees a 
championship and now this guy Harold Katz 
does the same with the Malone signing. I can’t 
believe it, I tell you it’s not fair.” 

My Uncle paused and shouted, “I should 


get away from all this craziness and move to | + 


Africa!”’ 
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What They’re Saying 


By Andy Cook 
Sociology Professor 
Howard Nixon on _ the 


intense coverage that high © 


school spvorts gets in Ver- 
mont: 


“Tt puts more pressure 
on the athletes involved and 
obviously the coaches... But 
in Vermont, it’s the only 
game in town. There isn’t 
much else around here for 
people to follow.” 

Nixon, who has been at 
UVM since 1970, has writ- 
ten a book called Sports 
and The American Dream 


(soon to be available) in 


which he addresses, among 
other things, this issue. 
“The worst thing about all 
that pressure put on the 
kids,” he says, “is that it 
gets down to the youth 
teams and is making them 
more serious.”’ 

Nixon acknowledged a 
common situation in Ver- 
mont where coaches in high 
school are often regular 
teachers with no physical 
education background or 
even adults who have other 
jobs during the day (outside 
of the school) and who 
moonlight as mentors. “A 


_ lot of these people don’t 


have much background in 
physical education or sports 
medicine,” he said. “But 


kids and parents used to a 


winning program might find 


it amateurish to hire some- 
one who wasn’t a specialist 


in that sport.” 


“What you have is rela- 


tively few kids playing, and 


the rest watching and root- 


ing... and that strikes me as 
absurd.”’ The professor said 
sometimes he 


thinks it 


would be better for high 
school athletics to shift 
from interscholastic compe- 
tition to intramural compe- 
tition. In that way, pressure 


_would be less on winning 


and sports could be more 
fun for those involved. 

‘T’ve always thought 
the primary purpose of 
school was for academics,” 
Nixon said. ‘‘On the other 
hand, I think there’s room 
for athletics. You can’t stop 
kids from loving sports. But 
I think you’ve got to keep 
the whole thing in perspec- 
tive.” 2s 


Gillis 


Boston Breakers publi- 
cist Gary Gillis on atten- 
dance this year at Nickerson 
Field. 

“The last three home 
games weve had about 
15,000-. people, which 
would bring our season 
average to somewhere 
around 12,000. Of course, 
we'd like to see it some- 
where around 20,000.”’ 


Gillis added that the last 
home game of the year, 
July 3 against New Jersey, 
should be the biggest draw 
of the season because of 
what he calls the “natural 
rivalry” between the two 


. teams, the presence of for- 


mer Patriots coach Chuck 
Fairbanks on the sidelines, 
and, of course, former 
Georgia running back Her- 
schel Walker wearing the 
New Jersev uniform. 


The Breakers say they 
still have a shot at the 
playoffs, although whatever 


chances they had certainly 
were hurt in the loss to the 
Oakland Invaders this past 
weekend. 


Stone 


UVM baseball coach 
Mike Stone on life in minor 
league baseball: 

“When I was in the 
Texas League (Little Rock) 
we used to have a night 
game and then go out and 
get something to eat,” ex- 
plained the mentor. “Then 
we would get on the bus 
and travel for 24 hours to 
E] Paso. The day on the bus 
was our day off.” 

Most farm leagues play 
142 games from April 15 to 
September 1, which means 


very little time off for the | 


players. ‘In the majors you 
might have a day off each 
week or so,” said Stone. “In 
the minors you play every 
day.” 

And what about the 
dreadful food we _ hear 
about? ‘You’ get meal 
money and you can spend it 
on whatever you want,” 
said the coach. “If you eat 
bad food you've _ got 
nobody to blame but your- 
self. We’d get about 15 
dollars a day, and that’s 
not bad food money at all.” 

Fan support varies in 
the minor leagues, but 
Stone recalls St. Petersburg 
as a hotspot for baseball. 
There, anywhere from three 
to six thousand fans could 
be expected for a game, 
primarily because many 
elderly people enjoy spend- 
ing their time watching the 
sport. 


High School Sports 


continued from previous page 
and this leads to the need to 
field successful teams year 


after year. 


One issue 


the 


play the game successfully. 


“In order to be compe- 


titive on the varsity level 
today you have to establish 
a system where young kids 
can develop their skills at an 
early age and continue to 
develop right through to 
varsity competition,” said 
Gilbert. The challenge for 
the coaches is to take the 
players with some talent 
to develop the 
student into a high caliber, 
team-oriented athlete. 

By the time the young 
athlete has reached high 
school the desire to win is 
the chief factor in his 
Gilbert 


generally 
agreed upon is the greater 
_ opportunity 
athlete has today to play 
the sport of his choice regu- 
larly on an organized levei. 
By the time he or she 
reaches the junior varsity 
level many already have the 
skills and knowledge to 


young 


feels that the varsity athlete 
is more eager to play 
competitors of his or her 
own high caliber. Because 
of nothing more than pride, 
kids hate to lose these 
competitive kinds of games 
and be forced to admit to 
themselves that they are not 
as good as their counter- 

S. 
Gilbert sees the only 
pressure on the players 
today to be the season 
ending playoffs, ““Ieams 
will go so far as to not 
reschedule games with cer- 
tain teams for fear that a 
loss may knock them from 
the playoff picture,” says 
Gilbert. ‘“‘This is ridiculous, 
everyone should be given a 
choice of playoff competi- 
tion.” 

Twin State Baseball 
Classic co-organizer and for- 
mer Rutland Herald sports 
writer Joe Choquette sees a 
different side of the story. 

“The pressure is a part 
of the game today,” he said. 


“Most of the pressure is on 


the outstanding athlete or 
team, who must get used to 


this pressure if they wish to 
continue to succeed.” Cho- 
quette feels, along with 
Gilbert, that a winning team 
creates the pressure on itself 
and that in order to con- 
tinue to be successful the 
players must learn to deal 
with this pressure. However 


Choquette concludes by 
emphasizing, “Playing 
sports is fun first and 


winning second.” 


It’s obvious that high 
school sports are under- 
going a series of changes, 
not only in Vermont, but 
across the nation as well. 
If winning (and the pressure 
which accompanies it) con- 
tinues to become an impor- 


tant element in _ inter- 
scholastic athletics high 
school . athletes will con- 


tinue to be more “profes- 
sional” in their approach 
towards sports. They will 
learn to concentrate more 
on one sport as youngsters 
and develop their skills in 
this sport in order to be 
competitive on the varsity 
level. 


CONTACT LENSES | 


We are pleased to announce that 
we are now fitting a new daily 
wear soft lens. This lens is excel- 
lent, and is available to us at a 
reduced cost. For this reason, we, 
are able to fit this lens for a special 
fee of $125. This includes an 
exam, a pair of lenses, a starter kit 
of solutions, and follow-up visits. 
Please call today for an appoint- 
ment to see if this exciting lens is 
suitable for you. 
Extended wear lenses, astigmatic lenses and 

mono vision are also available. 

DR. THOMAS H. CLARK 

_ 308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 05401 

862-1947 


163 Church St. 


SUNDAY 
50¢ 
POUNDER 


50¢ 


50¢ 
POUNDER POUNDER 
Bud Stroh’s 
2 for 1 2 for 1 
$1.00 Bar Drinks 
| Bar Drinks $1.00 


8 PM Till Closing 


50¢ 
POUNDER 


Domestic 
Beer 
75¢ 


Bar Drinks 
$1.00 


$1.00 
Bar Drinks 


~ HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington — 


864-9535 
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RANDOM NOTE 


CSF Silver 


Anniversary 


It has been 25 years since Greg 
Falls, UVM’s first director of 
drama, launched the first summer 
of Shakespeare’s plays on the UVM 
campus with a production of The 
Tempest performed in the Arena 
Theatre in the basement of the 
Fleming Museum. Every summer 
since then, the Champlain Shake- 
speare Festival has provided Bur- 
lington and its visitors with lavish 
productions of classical theatre. 

The quarter century since its 
inception has seen this troupe grow 
from a core of UVM students, staff, 
and community volunteers, to a 
nationally acclaimed company of 
professional actors, directors and 
designers. 

Jason Miller, author of That 
Championship Season, Randy Kim, 
David Groh, and Richard Sanders 
of Les Nessman fame, are but a few 
of the well-known festival alumni. 

In 1974, with the renovation of 
the University’s architecturally sig- 
nificant gymnasium, the company 
moved into its present home in the 
Royall Tyler Theatre. 

This year marks the completion 
of the Shakespearean canon — 


WANTED 


OThree bedroom apartment neede 


(122 year old researcher ard free- 
lancer looking for living situation. If you 
are looking for a third, fourth, or fifth 
night, 862-4235 or 656-4412. Leave 


message. 
DCLooking for 2-3 roommates for a 4 


(212) 352-1143. 


Steve, 864-5397, available August 1. 


Bicycles. | care about the forgotten. Call 


‘the governor 


LASSIFIED 


stove, needs just a bit of work to heat you 

way through the winter. Call Randy at 
d 862-4235 to find out about this bargain. 
. ; ll Jim at 656-4412. (11973 Laser for sale. Vintage but clean. 
See gens New sails, $1050.00, Call Chris at 
658-7254. 


housemate, call Randy. Anytime day or PERSONAL 


To the Saviour, 


bedroom house on South Union between ud if she knew the way you ate up the 
Buell and Bradley Streets. Call Karen at businesses of Burlington. Keep Sizzling. 


CJ Rommate wanted to share 2 bedroom Cakes, 

condo on S. Prospect St: adjacent to What | would do for a struddel pie after this 

UVM, walking distance to downtown. dreaded allnighter! 

Completely furnished, all appliances. Call Lina...Miss your eyeliner and your 
face....Pamba . 

OOld and Neglected 3 and 5 speed Brash Chemist— 


every play Shakespeare has ever 
been credited with writing has been 
performed by them. 

The season will open on July 7 
with, appropriately, a production 
of The Tempest. This year’s guest 


‘artist, Earle Hyman will be playing 


the role of Prospero, the noble 
conjurer of Shakespeare’s last tragi- 
comedy. Following the Tempest, 
and performing in repertory with it, 
will be Love’s Labour’s Lost, 
directed by Joseph Totaro; in a lush 
late 19th century setting replete 
with La Belle Epoque costumes 
designed by Carole Blanchard. 

Henry VI, part II and III opens 
August 3. This epic saga of the Wars 
of the Roses is one of the earliest of 
Shakespeare’s histories. Joseph 
Totaro has edited the two plays 
into a single play, a true history of 
the Lancaster vs. York struggle that 
carried the English monarchy from 
the glories of Agincourt through 
Richard II to the Tudor Enlighten- 
ment. 

An anniversary exhibit in the 
Craftsbury room and the lobby of 
the Royall Tyler Theatre of photo- 
graphs and memorabilia of the 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival 
opens to the public on July 6. That 
same evening, in a gala celebration, 
of Vermont, the 
Honorable Richard A. Snelling, will 
officially open the 1983 Silver 
Anniversary Season. 


Gramma Pularchek would be so pro- 


the Staff 


| can’t figure why you would want me 


Morrison at 862-8443. 


FOR SALE 


OlLarge, parlor style, wood-burning 


to write notes at 2AM, but | assure you If 
you ask at a more reasonable hour | could 
be more ac-omodating. Try not to lose 
your friends. 


—Two Too Late 


* Private & Group Instruction. 
‘ Sponsored by 
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$mall Sailboats—Sailboards—Pedalboats 
+» Our Sailing Center is located on the 
left hand end of North Beach. 
Just turn off North Ave. at 
Burlington High School. 

* Open every day (excluding rainy days). 


Mass Appeal 


St. Michael’s Playhouse opens 
its 33rd season of professional 
theater June 28 with Mass Appeal 
by Bill C. Davis. The warm-hearted, 
moving comedy concerns conflict 
between a complacent middle-aged 
parish priest and an outspoken 
young seminary student. Mass 
Appeal will be performed June 
28-July 2 and July 5-9 in the St. 
Michael’s College McCarthy Arts 
Center. Call 655-0122 for more 
information. 


Learn To 
Windsurf 


Clearwater Windsurfing on Shel- 
burne Point is having a Demo Day 
on Saturday, July 2, 10-4 p.m. on 
the center dock at the Shelburne 
Shipyard. 

We'll teach you how to wind- 
surf with a dry land simulator and 
beginner boards. Free peanuts and 
lemonade also — one-half price 
rentals, 985-8700. 


Live At Lunch 


Have you heard strains of music 
floating around campus at lunch- 
time? Seen eager crowds hovering 
around the plaza in front of. the 
Royall Tyler Theatre? ‘“‘Campus at 
Noon”’ is back! Weekdays, until 
August 12, join us in front of the 
theatre from 12:15 p.m. to 1:00 
p.m. for folk music, juggling, jazz 
sounds or a touch of Shakespeare. 
Free and open to the _ public, 
‘Campus at Noon”’ features a lively 
variety of local artists ‘and musi- 
cians. 

Highlights of this summer’s 
season include: Irish, music and sea 
shanties by the Woods Tea Com- 
pany, precision jazz tunes with Just 
Jazz, sneak previews by the singers 
and dancers of the Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival, and a gym- 
nastics performance by the children 
of the Adventure Day Camp. 

“Campus at Noon” is sponsored 


Buy 1 


DELICATESSEN ¢ SANDWICHES 


179 Bank Street 864-4500 


2nd Grinder 1/2 price | 
With this coupon. 
4 


by the Division of Continuing 
Education. Bring along a lunch or 
buy one. there for a picnic on the 
grass. The SAGA grill will be set up 
beside the plaza and a chocolate ice 
cream cone from the UVM Dairy 
Bar is only steps away. Should 
raindrops fall, the performance will 
be cancelled and films or slide 
shows will be shown in 104 Old 
Mill Building. Check the calendar 
listing for upcoming events. Come 
and enjoy! 


| Retreating 


Reflections 


St. Michael’s College graduate 
theology and pastoral ministry 
department presents a free, public 
dialogue by Rev. Paul McQuillen, 
S.S.E., on “Reflections on the 
Retreat Movement Today” to be 
held Tuesday, July 5 at 7:30 p.m. 
in the McCarthy Arts Center recital 
hall. 


MacCarthur Art 


St. Michael’s College presents a 
free, public concert by Margaret 
MacArthur on Friday, July 8 at 7 
p.m. in the McCarthy Arts Center. 
The concert will feature MacArthur 
playing lap harp and mountain 
dulcimer and singing a wide variety 
of folk and traditional music. 


Live Organist 


Concert organist John Weaver 
will be featured at the St. Michael’s 
College church music workshop 
closing mass. Weaver is the music 
director of Madison Presbyterian 
Church in New York City and head 
of the organ department at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Phila- 
delphia. The mass will be held on 
Wednesday, July 6, at 3 p.m. in the 
SMC Chapel of St. Michael the 
Archangel and is open to the 
public. 


CATERING 


Grinder get the 
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_ THURSDAY. 


JUNE 31 


@MUSIC: Nancy Beaven at Lilly’s on 
College St., happy hour, 5:30-8:30. 
The return of Rubber Rodeo, 
Hunt’s, 101 Main St. Burlington, 9:30, 
$3.00 cover, call 863-3322 for infor- 
mation. 
‘THEATRE: ‘‘Mass Appeal’ at St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, McCarthy Arts 
Center, 8:00 pm, $9.00. Call 
655-0122 for information. 
@EVENTS: Shelburne Farms tours of 
a 1000-acre National Historic Property; 
19th century agricultural estate, visitor 
center and cheese shop. Guided tours, 
daily except Sunday, at 10:00 am, 
through August 1. For information and 
reservations, call 985-3222. © 
@DANCE: Campus At Noon: ‘‘The 
Bells of Mansfield’’ Dance team perfor- 
ming Morris Dance, a form of English 
‘Folk Dance, 12:15-1:00, Burlington, 
UVM, in front of Royall Tyler Theatre, 
free. Call 656-2085 for information. 
Les Arlequins, French Canadian 
Folkloric Dance Troupe, Battery Park, 
Mayors Arts Council, 7:30. 


_ FRIDAY, 
JULY 1 


@MUSIC: Pinhead at Hunt's, 101 
Main St. Burlington, 9:30, $1.50 cover. 
Call 863-3322 for more information. 
_@POETRY: Campus At Noon: ‘“‘Liv- 
ing Conditions,” six women— poetry 
readings on household and domestic 
chores, see June 30, for more informa- 
tion. 

‘THEATRE: ‘Mass Appeal” at St. 
Michael’s playhouse, see June 30 for in- 
formation. 

“A Streetcar Named Desire’’ by 
Tennessee Williams: Weston Playhouse. 
8:30 pm, matinee Sat. 2:30 pm, $6 and 
$5. Sat. evening, 8:30 pm, $10 and 
$9. Other evenings $8 and $7. Call 
824-5288 for more information. Plays 
through July 4. 

@EVENTS: Shelburne Farms tours , at 
10:00 am, see June 30 for more infor- 
mation. 


SATURDAY, 
JULY 2 


@MUSIC: Pinhead at Hunt’s, see July | 


1. 
@ THEATRE: ‘Mass Appeal’’ at St. 


-| Michael’s playhouse, see June 30 for in- 


formation. 
@EVENT: Burlington: Surprise Birth- 
day Party: jazz festival, fife & drum 
parade, clowns, eve. concert (at Battery 
Park) at City Hall Park. Call 864-0211 
for information. 

Mayor’s Cup Sailboat Race, call 
879-7182 for information. 

Church Street Marketplace Per- 
formers: Bob and Andrea Teer, Beverly 
Hoffman, Will Dicker Boys, Fiddlin’ Slim 
Baker, 11-3:00, Marketplace, 
Downtown Burlington. 

Shelburne Farms tours, at 10:00 

_am, see June 30 for more information. 
@FILM: Ben & Jerry’s Outdoor Movie 
Festival: Burlington, municipal parking 
garage, S. Winooski Ave. “Bridge On 
The River Kwai.” Dusk, free, call 
862-9260 for information. . 


SUNDAY, 


JULY 3 


@EVENTS: Burlington: Fireworks, 
King St. Dock at dusk, call 863-1648 
for information. 

Lake Champlain Yacht Club’s 
Samuel de Champlain International 
sailboat and in-water float parade from 
Perkins Pier; parade at 10:30 am, race 
at 1:00 pm. : 
@SPORTS: Stowe Marathon, Stowe, 
open to all 1-7 mile fun race, noon, free, 
call 253-7321 for information. 


MONDAY, 
JULY 4 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 

@ MUSIC Pops concert by the Vermont 
Symphony Orchestra, 7:00 pm _ at 
Shelburne Farms. Gates open at 5:00. 
Tickets $8.00 and $4.00 at Bailey's 
Music Store and VSO office. Call 
864-5741 for information. 
@EVENTS: Shelburne Farms tours , at 
10:00 am, see June 30 for more infor- 
mation. 


. TUESDAY, 


JULY 5 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Lynn 
Howard, tunes on the guitar and banjo, 
see June 30 for information. 

‘@ THEATRE:‘‘Mass Appeal’ at St. 
Michael’s playhouse, see June 30 for in- 
formation. 

@FILM: 2:00 & 7:00 pm, Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival “The Tempest’ 
videotape at Bailey/Howe Library, 
UVM, Burlington. 

@EVENTS: Shelburne Farms tours at 
10:00 am, see June 30 for more infor- 
mation. 


WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 6 


@MUSIC: Concert organist John 
Weaver will be featured at the St. 
Michael’s College church music 
workshop closing mass. The mass will 
be held at 3:00 pm in the SMC Chapel 
of St. Michael the Archangel and is open 
to the public. 

Mill Folk Club: gathering of local 
folk musicians and audience, free. VIlth 
chord and Vermont Folk instruments, 

Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski. 
For information, call 655-0064. 
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ALENDAK 


Campus At Noon: Mike Hayes, 
guitarist, ofiginal tunes, see June 30 for 
more information. 

Craftsbury Chamber players: Burl- 
ington, St. Paul’s Cathedral, works by 
Haydn, Martinu and Brahms. 8:00 pm, 
$5.00 and students $3.00. Call 
888-3158 for more information. 

@ THEATRE: ‘‘Mass Appeal’’ at St. 
Michael’s playhouse, see June 30 for in- 
formation. 

@EVENTS: Shelburne Farms tours , at 
10:00 am, see June 30 for more infor- 
mation. 


THURSDAY, 
JULY 7 


@MUSIC: The N-Zones, Hunt’s, 101 
Main St. Burlington, 9:30, $1.00, call 
863-3322 for information. 

Battery Park Summer 

Dance/ Concert Series: Burlington, Bat- 
tery Park, Just Jazz. 7:30 pm, free. 
@ THEATRE: ‘‘The Tempest,”’ 
Champlain Shakespeare festival, 8:00, 
call 656-2094 for information and reser- 
vations: 

‘Mass Appeal” at St. Michael’s 


playhouse, see June 30 for information. | 


@ EVENTS: Shelburne Farms tours , at 


10:00 am, see June 30 for more infor- 


mation. Chris Gee 


Dinosaurs Puppet Show With Janni: 
Marks: Burlington’s Fletcher Free 
Library, 10:30 am, free. Call 863-3403 


for information. 


@LECTURE: Campus At Noon: 
Shakespeare; An intorduction to “The 
Tempest” by Dr. Herbert Courson, 
noon, Craftsbury room of Royall Tyler 
Theatre, UVM. ft Kuler 


FRIDAY, 
JULY 8 


@MUSIC: — St. Michael’s College 
presents a free, public concert by 
Margaret MacArthur at 7:00 pm in the 
McCarthy Arts Center. The concert will 
feature MacCarthur playing lap harp and 
mountain dulcimer and singing a wide 
variety of folk and traditional music. 

Campus At Noon: The ‘Oriana 
Singers,’’ Shakespearean and 
Elizabethan songs and verse, noon, 
Craftsbury Room, Royall Tyler Theatre, 
UVM. 

N-Zones at Hunt’s, $1.50, see July 
7 for information. ; 
@ THEATRE: ‘Mass Appeal’ at St. 
Michael’s playhouse, see June 30 for in- 
formation. 

“The 


Tempest’? at Champlain 


Shakespeare Festival, see July 7 for in- 
formation. 
@EVENTS: Shelburne Farms tours, at 
10:00 am, see June 30 for more infor- 
mation. 

@FILM: Ben & Jerry's Outdoor Movie 
Festival: Burlington, Battery Park, see 
July 6. 


SATURDAY, 
JULY 9 


@ MUSIC: N-Zones at Hunt’s, $1.50, 
see July 7 for information. 

@ THEATRE: ‘The Tempest” at 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival, see Ju- 
ly 7 for information. 

@EVENT: Ethan Allen Tower 
Seminar: Burlington, Church St. Center: 
Slide show followed by trip to Ethan 
Allen Park. Provide own transportation. 
11:30 am to 3:00 pm, free. Call 
656-4221 for more information. 


SUNDAY, 
JULY 10 


@EVENT: Decentz second birthday 
party at the Quarry Hill club, sponsored 


-by Pure Pop, 8:30, call 658-2562 for 


information. 

@SPORTS: ‘You Gotta Be Kidding 
Challenge’: Bolton Valley. A 4% mile 
bicycle race up Bolton Valley, a climb of 
almost 2,000 feet. 10:30 am. $6.00 
entry fee, Bolton Volunteer fire Dept., 
P.O. box 325, Waterbury, VT 05676. 


MONDAY, 
JULY 11 


@ THEATRE: Young People’s Acting 
Workshop: Burlington, Trinity College. 
A three week workshop held Mon.—Fri. 
for children 10-13 years old. Conducted 
by Hugh Cronister, 10 am to 3 pm. 
$145.00. Call 658-0337, ext. 223 for 
more information. Through August 1. 


TUESDAY, 
JULY 12 


@ THEATRE: ‘‘Murder At The 
Vicarage”: Winooski, St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, McCarthy Arts Center. Dramatiza- 


| tiono on Agatha Christie’s novel. 8 pm, 


$9.00. Call, 655-2000 ext. 2535 for 
more information. Through July 16, also 
July 19 through July 23. 


WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 13 


@ MUSIC: Craftsbury Chamber 
Players: Burlington, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Works by Mozart Faure, and 
Borodin. 8:00 pm, $5.00/$3.00 
students. Call 888-3158 for more infor- 
mation. 

@EVENT: Shakespeare Festival Per- 
formers In The Park: Burlington, City 
Hall Park. Noon-1 pm. Donations ap- 
preciated. 

Killington Mountain Horse Show: 
Killington, Ram’s Head Ski Area. Featur- 
ing Olympic champions. $50,000 in 
prize money. For information call 
773-2747. Through 7-17. 
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Worthy ofthe KingofBeers, = = = —_— 


Theres a tradition at Anheuser-Busch. 
AS, A tradition that says never be satisfied until 
you ve achieved the best. Now, out of this tradition, 
comes a light beer worthy of the King of Beers. 
One with a clean, distinctive taste. Budweiser Ligh 
It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 
that led to the proud list of ingredients and the 
Beechwood Aging process made famous by 
the King of Beers. | 

We know the best never comes easy. Thats 
why theres nothing else like it. » 


St. Louis, Mo. 


©Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Bring ou 
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Register For Aid 


By Stephen Kelly 

The opinion is brief. A one 
paragraph order issued June 29 by 
Supreme Court Justice Harry A. 
Blackmun states that until the 
Supreme Court next convenes, all 
colleges and universities must en- 
force a law denying federally 
funded financial aid to male stu- 
dents who failed to register for the 
draft. The Solomon Amendment is 
Ino longer an_ ill-conceived and 
unconstitutional plan to ensure 
registration compliance as Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union lawyers 
have argued for months. The 
Amendment.is. now law. 

The ruling remains unqualified. 
The text of Blackmun’s opinion 
makes no judgment of constitu- 
tionality, but it does reverse pre- 
vious legal precedent. The Court 
will rule on the constitutionality of 
the issue in their 1984 term. 

In March, Minnesota District 
Court Judge Donald D. Alsop 
issued an injunction prohibiting 
federal enforcement of the Solo- 
mon Amendment. But Alsop’s 
opinion that the Amendment viola- 


“| stand to lose twenty- 
three hundred’ dollars if I 
don’t register. And if I 
lie...well maybe Pll lose five 
years in jail.’’ 

-anonymous UVM 
student 


“It is clear to the court 
that (the Solomon Amend- 
ment) determines guilt and in- 
flicts punishment...without 
the protections of a judicial 
trial.’’ 


Federal District Court 


Judge Donald D. ted students’ fifth amendment 
; rights to non-self incrimination 
Alsop apparently held little favor in the 


higher court. 

“It could have gone either 
way,’ said University of Vermont 
General Counsel Lee Liggett. “I 
think it surprised most people, the 
easy way to deal with this was for 
the Supreme Court to allow the 
permanent injunction to stand.” 

The Supreme Court order sent 
financial aid offices at many 
universities searching for contin- 
gency letters drafted nearly a year 
ago when the Solomon Amendment 
was first passed. 

At UVM the response was 
prompt. Within ten days, the 
financial aid office mailed 4,300 
letters to every federal aid reci- 
pient. The letters require draft 
registration compliance before any 
Title IV financial aid can be author- 
ized. Failure to comply will result 
in the forfeit of roughly two-thirds 
the financial aid available to a UVM 
student. Any misrepresentation on 
the form could result in a five year 
imprisonment penalty or a 10,000 
dollar fine. 


“Although they didn’t — 
hear the full arguments, the 
Supreme Court is essentially 
saying, ‘we think it’s likely 
that the amendment is con- 
stitutionally sound.’ ”’ 

-Jeff Johnson, Law 
Clerk for U.S. 
Magistrate 

Jerome Niedermeier 


Solomon Into Law 


VT CYNIC 


Supreme Court Orders 


“T stand to lose twenty-three 
hundred dollars if I don’t register,”’ 
said an anonymous UVM student. 
“And if I lie... maybe Il lose five 
years in jail.” 

The Supreme Court decision 
effectively halts any further appeal 
until next year. “‘I would guess that 
for this year there is nothing legally 
that could be done,” said Jeff 
Johnson, law clerk to U.S. Magis- 
trate Jerome Niedermeier. “Until 
the Court rules, it is the law.”’ 

The reversal of Alsop’s injunc- 
tion may foreshadow the final 
opinion to be issued in the Supreme 
Court’s next session beginning in 
October. 

“Although they didn’t hear full 
arguments, the Court is essentially 
saying ‘we think it is likely that the 
statute (the Solomon Amendment) 
is constitutionally sound’,”’ said 
Johnson. Asked if the Court might 
rule against the amendment next 
year, Johnson admitted, “‘At this 
point it’s going to be very hard,} 
there is a heavy presumption in 
favor of a legislated statute like the 
Solomon Amendment.”’ 

“T think you have to accept the 
Supreme Court’s staying of the 
injunction as a bad omen,”’ agreed 
Liggett. “If you read the Alsop 
opinion, and it was a fairly strong 
opinion, it left apparently little 
doubt, and frankly I think that the 
behind the scenes opinion was that 
the judge was right. But the 
Supreme Court doesn’t seem to feel 
as strongly as Judge Alsop.” 

Reasons behind the Court’s stay 
of Alsop’s permanent injunction are 
speculative due to the brevity of 
the opinion issued and the Court’s 
closed internal proceedings. Liggett 
explained, ‘‘At least it is my under- 
standing from what the media has 
written in the case, that the Court 
found that the public would suffer 
irreparable harm if the injunction 
were not stayed. 

“But I’m not sure why I under- 
stand the public would be harmed. 
I can only assume the Justices must 
be referring to the payment of 
funds to persons who do not abide 
by federal regulations, that being 
the regulation to register,for the 
draft. But exactly why the Court 


continued on page 8 
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MOZART FESTIVAL 


JULY 17-AUGUST 6 
All Concerts at 8 p.m. 


10th GRAND OPENING CONCERT 
South Porch, Shelburne Farms 
New York Chamber Soloists 
Julius Baker, solo flutist with 
the New York Philharmonic 
Steven Dibner, recently-appointed 
solo bassoonist of the San Francisco 


Symphony 


2 SATURDAYS 
ALL 6 BRANDENBURGS 
NEW YORK CHAMBER 
SOLOISTS 
SHELBURNE FARMS 
Come early... 
bring a Bach s supper 


July 23: Mtter-Dinner Brandenburgs” 


July 30: “More Brandenburgs”’ 


NEW: ARTISTS TO THE 
FESTIVAL THIS YEAR 


Steven Dibner, bassoon. Soloist, San 
Francisco Symphony. Appearing July 17, 
Shelburne Farms Opening Concert; July 19 
and 29, Shelburne Museum. 


-New Arts Trio: piano, violin and cello. 


1980 Naumburg Award winner. Performed 
last February during Winter Series, “ Listen 
to them this summer,” urged reviewer John 
D. Donoghue. Now you can, on July 26 

at UVM’s Recital Hall. 


Mendelssohn String Quartet: 2 violins, 


viola and cello. Winner 1981 Young Concert 
Artists International Auditions. Appearing 
July 31 at Wings Point (Sold Out); August 2, 
Shelburne Farms Coachyard; August 6, 
Shelburne Farms Finale. 


Sharon Isbin, classical guitar. Brilliant 
world-touring artist. Winner “Guitar 75 — 
in Toronto, Munich International Compe- 
tition. Performing August 2, Shelburne 


FAMILIAR SITES 

South Porch, Shelburne Farms — July 17, 
23, 30, August 6 

Coachyard, Shelburne Farms — August 2 

Recital Hall, University of Vermont — 
July 26, August 5 

Cathedral Church of St. Paul ~ July 21, 28 

Circus Barn Amphitheater, Shelburne 
Museum — July 19, 29 

M.V. Champlain, Lake Ferry Cruise — 
July 20, August 3 (both Sold Out) 


Pre-Concert Hot Air Balloon Launch 


HURRY! 
ORDER NOW! 


Tickets: $9.00 and $10.00 
No refunds or exchanges 


Burlington: Flynn Theatre, 
- 153 Main St. Weekdays 11-5; 
FAVORITE ARTISTS Saturdays 10-1. 
New York Chamber Soloists — july 17, Phone 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 
: 23, 30 Bailey's Music Rooms, 88 Church St. 
niversity Choral Union — July 28, Mozart: Festival Office 
August 6 ; 
Festival Winds — July 29 227 Colchester Ave., 863-7352 


Fortunato Arico, cello— July 19, 24, 31 
Julius Baker, flute— July 17, 20, 21 
Charles Bressler, tenor — August 6 


Farms Coachyard; August 5, UVM Recital 
Hall; August 6, Shelburne Farms Finale. 


Amadeus Winds: 2 obves, 2 bassoons, 2 
horns. Festival debut August 3 on Lake 
Champlain Ferry Cruise. ..and already 
Sold Out. 


LESS SO CO LLEE LIP IP OSS 


NEW STAGES 

Former Westervelt Estate, now Summit 
Street Campus of Champlain College 
(corner Maple Street) —July 24 


Albeniz, Bach, Barrios, Beethoven, Boc- 
cherini, Brahms, Brouwer, Czerny, 
Debussy, Handel, Haydn, Kuhlau, Lauro, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Ozi, Pixinguinha, Wings Point on the Lake, Charlotte — Anand Devendra, clarinet — July 19, 29 
Poulenc, Purcell, Ravel, Santini, July 31 (Sold Out) Harriet Wingreen, piano— July 19, 21, 
Schubert, Thompson, Vivaldi. August 6 


Shelburne: Harrington's, Route 7. 


Sorry: Wings Point (7/31) and 
both Ferry Concerts (7/20 and 8/3) 
alreadv SOLD OUT 
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Celebrate 
Waterfront Week 


July 21—PUBLIC LAND SCULPTURE CONSTRUC- 


TION — Construction begins of a one mile land sculpture connecting 
the fountain at City Hall with the water of Lake Champlain; attempting 
to link the community and waterfront. 

CITY HALL FOUNTAIN 


July 22—“RIVERBOAT” FERRY CRUISE — Waterfront 
Week grand finale! Cruise Lake Champlain while listening to sounds 
by Mark Lamphier and the Muskat Dixieland-Jazz Band. SPIRITS 
AND FOOD AVAILABLE. Tickets $7.00. 

KING STREET DOCK 7:30 PM 


Sponsored by the Mayor's Council on Arts & Culture and the Aldermanic Sub-Committee on the Watertront & the Watertront Board 


July 15—FLOATING CINEMA — A cinematic spectacle— 
bring a blanket or chair and watch films being projected on moving 
screens across the waterfront. $3 donation at entrance. 

PERKINS PIER 9:00 PM 


JULY 17—THE JUGGLING CONVENTION'S PICNIC — 
Pack a picnic lunch and join the jugglers from around The United 
States and Mars for an afternoon full of surprises. 

BATTERY PARK 1:00-5:00PM FREE 


JULY 20—COOKOUT/PUBLIC POETRY READING— 
Bring your hot dogs and hamburgers— we'll provide barbecue pits 
and poets. Paper sailboat races for kids. 

OAKLEDGE PARK 6:00PM FREE 
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A Face 


By Frank Pularcheck 

Grand-ma Pularcheck is 
good to me. Every year she 
packs me off to school with 
extra pairs of socks, a wool 
hat and a calendar. I wear 
the socks and wool hat to 
make sure I do not catch a 
cold from Vermont’s win- 
ters, but I have yet to use 
her calendars. 

You see, Iam not sure I 
have the same tastes as my 
grandmother. She likes Earl 
of Grey in the afternoon. I 
like Falstaff. She watches 
Brideshead Revisited. I 
watch Barney Miller. She 
walks the dogs. I bet on 
them. . 

Our differences in taste 
are most apparent in the 
type of calendar we prefer 
to hang on our separate 
walls. When I was twelve, I 


wanted the Official NHL 


All-Star Calendar. I got The 
How and Why of Birds. At 
seventeen, I thaught the 
High Times Monthly Mind 
Trip would be an appro- 
priate sign of rebellion. 
Instead, grand-ma gave me 
the People Magazine Cele- 
brity Calendar. On my 
twenty-first birthday, that 
day in one’s life when 
physical, sexual and mental 
prime is finally reached, 
grand-ma sent me Garfield 
1981. It was cute, but not 
what I wanted. 

This year, I am going to 
reverse the dismal trend 
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The Calendar Makers; above David May The Datemakers; set your dates by these faces: 
photographs a campus co-ed on the UVM green. left, Doug Nedde; right, Kristen Trucksess. 


plaguing my calendar years. 
This year, I am going to 
send her a calendar. 

The calendar she will 
receive has Catamounts in- 
stead of comic cats and 
students instead of celebri- 
ties. I am going to send 
her The Men of UVM for 
1984. 

Now, you might think 
that sending a calendar of 
twelve burly Burlingtonians 
to a grandmother following 
strict Victorian tradition 
might be a bit forward. 
After all, how many 70 year 
olds receive pictures of men 
through the mail? But it is 
not as it may seem. Let me 
explain. : 

For several years, the 
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University of Texas and 
University of Southern Cali- 
fornia have put together 
calendars featuring some of 
the most attractive women 
and men on campus. They 
are very tame; G-rated in 
fact, and they emulate a 
wholesomeness so familiar 
to Trojans and Longhorns. 
In March 1983, UVM 
student Micheal Coleman 
researched the possibility of 


developing similar calendars 
for UVM. No New England 


school has done this, so. 


Coleman believed he had a 
product. 

He developed a market- 
ing plan, attracted investors, 
contacted publishers and 
photographers and_ con- 


SS 
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Mie %, 


Dino May 


sulted local businessmen. it 
was a juggling act at first, 
but soon the project caught 
fire. 

Models were contacted 
by local professional photo- 
_grapher David May and his 
brother Dino, who current- 
ly works out of New York 
City. As momentum built, 
more people wanted to be 
in the calendar. The May 
brothers shot hundreds of 
photos and only the best 
were selected for the calen- 
dar. 

The results of this effort 
will be revealed on the first 
day of fall semester book 
sales. Two 12% by 9% inch 
full color calendars, one 
featuring the women of 


UVM, the other, grand-ma’s 
calendar, will go on sale at 
the UVM bookstore. 

I do not think I will 
shake grand-ma’s founda- 
tions too much by sending 
her the calendar. It~ is 
G-rated, a promotion for 
UVM and an entrepreneural 
effort. She might be a little 
disappointed however, 
because I am not in it. 

Every time I see her, she 
squeezes my ‘cheeks, gives 
me a kiss and says, “how is 
my most handsome grand- 
son? Have you been using 
that calendar I gave you? 
You know, Horatio Alger 
used to write down every 
appointment and important 
date in his...” 


To the Editor: 


DITORIA 


The enactment of the Solomon Amendment, as 
mandated by the Supreme Court, opens students’ 
financial aid files to further inspection by the United 
States government. The university is required to 
obtain the students’ confirmation of draft registration 
status and withhold moneys from those who do not 
provide the information. Many reluctantly find 
themselves in the position of complying with the 
military presence as part of their educational require- 
ments. 

The information the financial aid office obtains 
about the recipients is to be routinely examined by 
the U.S. Department of Education. The files, by their 
nature, contain socio-economic data. Though the 
inspections are infrequent, and less frequent due to 
education budget cuts, many schools would close if 
they were found in violation of this law. 

The process of enforcing the act of Congress has 
proved as troublesome as the question of its constitu- 
tionality. The Education Department. stated in the 
Federal Register that every federal financial aid 
recipient was .to confirm eligibility, supposedly to 
ease the administrative burden. 

But when the Supreme Court stayed Minnesota 
Federal Judge Alsop’s ruling, the July first deadline 
for enforcing the law wasnear §. Schools were 
immediately prohibited from dispensing any federal 
aid money, the bulk of aid moneys handled. 


This was required of all who received aid, regard- 


less of whether they were eligible or not for registra- 


Why did the UVM Trus- — 


Does Education Require Registration? 


tees pass a hearing commit- 
tee for UVM workers — 
where one person, the presi- 
dent, picks all the members 
of that committee. Then, if 
he doesn’t like the result, he 
can change it. Years ago at 
Votey Hall, UVM workers 
asked for a program so all 
employees could help save 
UVM money. Very little has 
happened. It won’t be safe 
to make money — saving 
suggestions until there is a 
fair due process hearing 
system. After nine years at 
UVM, all I can. suggest 
is for Vermonters to elect 
some different Representa- 
tives and Senators. 
R. Wilder 


tht; 


tion. For some students the Solomon amendment 
meant “If I don’t sign this thing, I won’t get paid” 
either. work-study or any other federal loan or grant 
moneys. \ 

“I have this pet theory that perhaps someone in 
the regulatory process didn’t like this, so they inter- 
preted it to affect and upset as many people as 
possible,” said a financial aid administrator. 

ek eo AK 

Concern should be shown for the student who 
might be wondering why the government is choosing 
this time to ask for this reaffirmation of personal 
military preparedness. 

The students are asked to certify that they have 
provided the government with information aiding the 
administration’s posture of increased militarism, and 
reaffirms it with their signatures. 

Uncle Sam is asking which college students are 
committing a little civil disobedience by refusing to 
be a part of current El] Salvador, Nicaragua, and 
Philippines policies. Will today’s students watch their 
acquaintances be subjected to the administration’s 
interpretation of civil liberties, freedom and peace? 

There are millions of 18 to 23 year old males 


required to register for the draft. But the small. 


percentage from that group who receive federal aid 
have been chosen to make an example of what 
happens to non-conformists. The government finds 
out, one way or another. 


—Randy Rzewnicki 
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LjSpecial session threatens to cut $840,000 
from the UVM budget, story page 6. 


LJFleming renovation project reviewed; con- 
struction may finish in December, page 8. 


LJBurlington citizen participation. thrives, see 
page 10. 


LiThe Band’s Montreal reunion, page 12. 


LIRTT’s 25th season debuts with The Tempest. 
Review on page 13. 


L}Who’s who and what was what at the Decentz 
birthday gala, telling column on page 14. 


FEATURES 


(jBecky White found the berries sweet at the 


Callery farm. She also liked her daquari. See 
‘page 16. ; 


OFood self-sufficiency in the modern world, 
page 16. 


SPORTS 


LiCook on UVM sports in 1983-84, see page 
20. 


CINorton on the Champlain Valley Soccer 
league, turn to page 22. 


OSagansky and athletics at Camp Tel Noah, arti- 
cle on page 21. 


RANDOM NOTES 
CALENDAR 


The Ski Rack 
has your 
safety in 
mind and 
they're 
ahead of 


the pack 

cutting prices 

on bicycle 

helmets. Every helmet they 


carry has been reduced and the 


Ski Rack will keep prices low 

to make safety more affordable 
for everyone. The Ski Rack is 
headquarters for the best 

in bike helmets. 


Fama 


Adult helmets: Bell 
Tourlite $47.00, Bell Biker $35.00, 
Skid Lid $39.95, Mountain Safety 
Research $37.00, Bailen $35.00, 
Kucharik $39.95. Junior helmets: 
Bailen Junior $35.00, Pro-Tek 
Junior (infant/toddler) $36.00. 
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85 Main Street, Burlington, VI 05401 - Phone 658-3313 


GET ON BOARD FREE... | 


The Edge makes it easy to get started with sailboarding. Buy a board by Bic, 


Magnum, HiFly, or Mares and you'll receive full membership to the Club Edge— } < 
($75 value) which includes free land and water training, clinics, demos, Sunday ag & 


sail-ins and more. Prices begin at just $699 — complete! 


65 Main Street, 
Burlington 
862-2282 
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. Above, Vermont Legislature will convene in a special session July 18. Right, UVM President Lattie Coor. 


State Deficits Threaten UVM 


Sweeping Budget Cuts Proposed by State Legislature 


By Andy Kennedy 

In an effort to resolve one of the largest 
dollar deficits in Vermont’s history, the 
Vermont Legislature must convene during a 
special session beginning July 18. The most 
dramatic measure facing the legislators is a 
sweeping budget cut proposed by Governor 
Richard Snelling and recently amended by 
the House Appropriation Committee. The 
proposed cuts would total $13.1 million and 
over a two-year span would resolve the 
estimated $26 million state deficit. The cuts 
will mean a general four percent rescission for 
all state programs and institutions — including 
the University of Vermont. 

UVM currently receives 20.8 million from 
the state, hence a 4 percent cut would mean a 
loss of approximately 830,000. The overall 
consequences of a loss in revenue that totals 
1.6 million over two years still remains to be 
seen, depending on what areas of the Univer- 
sity ultimately absorb such a sacrifice. The 
University has fallen victim to state aid 
rescissions in each of the past three years — 
500,000 in 1982, 150,000 in 1981, and 
489,000 in 1980. What disturbs University 
officials about this most recent proposal is 
not only its enormity but its two-year pre- 
sence — possibly foreshadowing a _ trend 
of continually decreasing appropriations 
toward state-funded educational institutions. 

In a statement made earlier last week, 
UVM President. Lattie Coor urged the House 
to reconsider the severity of its recent propo- 
sal. He made clear the predicament of UVM’s 
financial condition even before the recom- 
mended cut: “We have already started the 
school year with the tightest budget in the 
eight years I’ve been there.” As a broad 
estimate of its overall effect on the school, 
Coor stated that the amount of funds elimin- 
ated is “comparable to the budget of an 
entire school within our institution.” 

Similarly significant cries of help have 
been heard elsewhere in the state. According 
to Maida Townsend, head of the Vermont 
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Chapter of the National Education Associa- 
tion, ‘‘State education has been underfunded 
for the last ten years,” and even with a 


legislative passage effected in 1982 which, 


called for a 4 percent increase in state aid to 
education, ‘this was still not enough to keep 
up with 6 percent inflation. There will be as 
much damage done in one year as it took 


three or four years of underfunding previous- 
ly.”’? Although the NEA concerns itself almost: 


exclusively with the condition of elementary 
and secondary schools, the universality of the 


proposed budget cut has caused the NEA to: 


argue on essentially the same platform as 


“If everybody has to take some 
castor oil, then UVM has to swallow some 
also.” 

State Senator and UVM Trustee, 
Edgar May 


Sa ee CE) 
those against cuts to the University. 

In a letter addressed to Governor Snelling, 
Ms. Townsend made the following statement: 
“At a time when report after report is calling 
not only for education reform at all levels but 
also for greater financial and philosophical 
support of our schools, you propose under- 
cutting them... Remedying a deficit at the 
expense of education is nothing other than 
self-defeating, and I assure you that Vermont- 
NEA will be doing all we can to prevent such 
a travesty.” As yet, Ms. Townsend has 
received no response from the Governor. 

Given the recommendation issued by the 
House Appropriations Committee on Tues- 
day, it appears that certain tax increases 
proposed initially as alternatives to the 4 
percent budget cut may well be incorporated 
along with the cut instead of in place of it. 
One proposed tax reform involves rais- 


Elaine Isaacson 


ing the state personal income tax by increas- 
ing the state’s percentage of federal income 
tax from 24 to 25 percent. Since federal 
personal income tax requirements have been 
lowered in the last two years, the state has 
consequently suffered a loss of approximately 
19 million. One argument calls for a complete 
decoupling of the state tax from the federal 
tax. Still, in view of the deficit, such reform 
measures do not stand to depreciate the pro- 
posed rescissions significantly. 

Even among ardent supporters of the 
University in the House and Senate there 
seems little optimism that UVM can manage 
to avoid the severity of the proposed budget 
resolution. In the words of Senator Edgar 
May, a UVM trustee, “If everybody has to 
take some castor oil, then UVM has to swal- 
low some also.”’ Appropriations chairman 
Norman Wright, R-Westminster, also a UVM 
trustee, viewed his committee’s recommenda- 
tion as such: “It’s going to take two bites 
to swallow this one. This is a way, not to take 
the bite all at once, but to get an awfully big 
start on it.’”’ Another UVM trustee in the 
House, Don Moore, I-Rutland, also a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
stated the following: ‘‘We’re going to be 
beaten in that we didn’t cut the budget 
more’’ — in response to inquiries regarding the 
enormity of the proposed budget cut. 

Presuming the 4 percent budget cut is 
passed, how must UVM compensate for such 
a loss? President Coor, in last week’s state- 
ment to the press, claimed that teaching 
salaries and tuition would not be affected. 
Representative Moore, through a conversation 
he had with President Coor, claimed that the 
cut “is going to have no effect on school 
programs” and that ‘there will be no 
increases other than those already planned.” 
Furthermore, Moore stated that the Univer- 
sity’s tab “is going to be picked up in little 
places here and there.”” Just how small such 
“places” will be remains to be seen in the 
next two years. 
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By Pam Benson 

The general public may 
be surprised to find that 
cancers aS a group are 
among the most curable of 
chronic diseases. Chemo- 
therapy, the treatment of 
cancerous infection by the 
systematic administration 
of chemicals, is one treat- 
ment where new develop- 
ments have proved = sur- 
prisingly effective, causing a 
dramatic rise in the survival 
rates for Hodgkin’s Disease, 
advanced testicular cancer, 


childhood cancers, and 
some forms of adult 
leukemia. 


Ten years ago at Michi- 
gan State, biologists first 
observed a prototype com- 
pound of platinum to be 
very effective in experi- 
mental systems involving 
cancers in animals. When 
this platinum compound 
called Cisplatin was 
administered to patients in 
chemotherapy, recovery 
rates began to soar. Since its 
early use, Cisplatin has 
not only proven effective in 
ovarian cancer, cancer of 
the cervix and cancer of the 
throat and larynx, but it has 
also been responsible for 
the curing of 80% of the 
patients with testicular can- 
cer. 

Although Cisplatin is 
presently the hottest 
chemotherapeutic drug on 
the market, it is not how- 
ever, without its problems. 

Besides causing severe 
nausea and vomiting in 


many patients, Cisplatin 
is also often very toxic to 
the kidneys. : 


Miles Hacker with his test mice. 


In the last few years, 
there has been a world wide 
research effort to develop 
new compounds of plati- 
num which remain deadly 
to cancerous tissue, without 
inducing severe side effects. 

The Vermont Regional 
Cancer Center at UVM is 
one of the leading institu- 
tions in platinum research. 
Although the center has 
been both nationally and 
internationally recognized 
for its activities in several 
areas of cancer research, 
according to Dr. Irwin Kra- 
koff, the director of the 
VRCC, “The drug develop- 
ment program involved with 
platinum is the research 
area that has moved ahead 
most rapidly.’’ 


The chemists synthesize 
new platinum compounds 
and then send them over to 
the pharmacology labs at 
Given Medical Center where 
researchers test to see if the 


Cancer Research 
Breaks Ground 


compounds are able to kill 
tumor cells in cancerous 
tissue cultures. If a_plati- 
num compound seems to be 
effective at this stage, it is 
then tested in cancerous 
mice. 

The research has thus 
far proved very successful 
and many of the undesir- 
able properties of Cisplati- 
n seem to have been 
eliminated with certain new 
compounds of platinum. 
“The labs have developed a 
generation of platinum 
compounds which appear to 
be very active in destroying 
cancerous cells, but which 
have almost no toxicity to 
the kidneys,’’ said Miles 
Hacker, a research assistant 
professor in the pharmaco- 
logy department. Hacker 
says that the next step in 
the research is to amplify 
the studies by testing the 
compound in larger animals. 
If this proves successful, the 
compound will be used 
directly — in the treatment 
of cancer patients. 

Since the first observa- 
tion of platinum’s positive 
effects in 1970, there has 
been a series of interna- 
tional symposiums bringing 
together chemists, biolo- | 
gists, and physicists invol- 
ved in platinum research. 

The fourth annual 
symposium on the platinum 
coordination complexes in 
Cancer chemotherapy was 
held this year at UVM in 
early June. The conference 
gave 180 leaders in the 
research field of platinum 
an opportunity to exchange 
ideas, and information in- 
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volving platinum research. 
Krakoff commented that at 
the end of the first con- 
ference ten years ago at 
Oxford, there was a general 
feeling that although pla- 
tinum was an_ interesting 
compound, it was unfor- 
tunately not going to be 
significantly useful in the 
treatment of human cancer. 
However, according to both 
Krakoff and Hacker, that 
general feeling of malaise 
ten years ago contrasts 
markedly with the mood of 
this year’s conference. In 
1983 there exists an over 
whelming sense of optimisin 


from all the researchers 
present concerning the 
potential of platinum in 


curing cancer. 

“Ideally, we’d like to be 
able to prevent cancer,” 
said Krakoff, “until we’re 
able to accomplish that, it’s 
incumbent on us to try to 
find better ways of treating 
| 
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| UNIVERSITY TEXACO | 


| THE SMART PLACE TO GET TIRES 


LOW-COST RETREADS 


Firestone 


_ DLC-78" | 
bias-ply retreads a 


A sensible, economical way to replace 
worn out tires! When you buy 
Firestone’s DLC-78 you're getting low 
cost, plus deep, new treads on tire 
bodies that meet our rigid inspection 
standards. 


of B95 


A78-13 Blackwall. 


of 695 of O95 


B78-13 Blackwall. E78-14 Blackwall. 
GORDIE’S UNIVERSITY TEXACO 


862-7535 860 Williston Rd. 863-9838 


Ss. Burlington, VT. 
| 
FIRESTONE Fexacg) BFGoodrich | | 
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“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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Prepare For: October 1, 1983 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


PAPUAN 


Educational Center. 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


Call 863-6669 for details 


Ask about our transfer privileges 


Classes in Burlington 
Starting August 24 


< : 
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A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
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the most-unique ¢ollection 
of Vermont T-Shirts 
on the West Coast of New England! 


Be: 


‘CO, Se We 
00 cows” 


Apple Mountain | 


The place for LEVIS Jeans 
& Vermont T-Shirts on the Church St. Marketplace 
32 Church St. Burlington, Vi 658-6452 
“MON. -SAT. 9:30-5:30 MON. & FRI. TILL 9 


=== ==: Surprise Specials Every Monday Night === = 
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FLAVORS T2 CRAVE 
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VERMONTS FINEST ALL NATURAL ICECREAM 


SHELBURNE, BURLINGTON: E.SSEX 
SHELBURNE BAY PIAZA ICP CHERRY STREET 159 PEARL 


By James Bush 


As Vermont’s largest 
fine arts museum, the 
Robert Hull Fleming 


Museum houses a collection 
of over 20,000 objects with 
an estimated worth of 15 
million dollars. In June of 
1982 a $1.3 million renova- 
tion project began to up- 
grade the dangerously out- 
‘dated building. After one 
year of construction, it is 
now hoped that the job will 
be completed’ by late 
November or early Decem- 
ber. 

The problems with the 
museum which the renova- 
tion will correct can be 
divided into five parts. 

First, the Fleming, built 
in 1939, no longer meets 
the needs of the current 
lifesaving and building code. 
In 1976 a nearly tragic fire 
made it obvious that the 
safety standards were not 
adequate. Fire escapes will 
be built for the second and 
third floors and there will 
be rewiring throughout the 
building. 

Secondly, the current 
structure does not provide 
adequate facilities for the 
handicapped. The construc- 
tion of a new entrance 
facing the campus will be 
designed to remedy the 
problem. When the renova- 
tion is finished, the handi- 
capped will be able to have 
easy access to the museum. 
The third problem is 


Solomon 

continued from cover 
stayed the injunction I just 
can’t say,’’ continued Lig- 
gett. 

The University of Ver- 
mont will comply with the 
regulations but it will 
remain opposed to_ the 
legislation on principle. “I 
think it’s wrong,” said Lig- 
»gett. “I support the Alsop 
opinion. I think the judge 
was correct in his interpre- 
tation of the constitution.” 

“T think this institution 
would give support to 
forces trying to impress 
legislators to put the Solo- 
mon Amendment to bed. If 
you went up and down the 
halls of the administrative 
corridor, I think you would 
find a majority of the 
executive wing here feeling 
the educational regulations 
are ridiculous,”’ said Liggett. 

Liggett objected further 
to what will happen in the 
interim before the Court 
writes its opinion. ‘I’m 


ous losses.”’ 


that the Fleming does not 
have the correct environ- 
mental controls to preserve 
its 15 million dollars worth 
of art. ‘“‘The building lacks a 
temperature control system 
and a humidifier,”’ said Ray 


Levine, the head of the 
administrative support ser- 
vices. ‘Without these sys- 


tems it is difficult to 
protect the paintings.” The 
addition of a temperature 
and humidifying control 
system will preserve the 
valuable collection. 


The renovation will also 
help protect the museum by 
upgrading the _ security 
arrangements. ‘The old 
building had too many 
exits and entrances,” said 
Levine. “There have been a 
disturbing number of night- 
time break-ins and mysteri- 


troubled with the fact that 
we will be asking people to 


acknowledge whether or 
not they have complied 
before the Court gives its 
final ruling. If the Court 
decides that indeed the 
Solomon Amendment is 
unconstitutional, then what 
happens to the names of 
these people who came 
forward and admitted to 
violating federal law? I’m 
bothered by the fact that 
educational institutions are 
being used this way.”’ 

For UVM and_ other 
universities, the chore of 
verifying the information 
received from letters will be 
done by _ federal justice 
officials. This move to 
acccept partial responsibili- 
ty for the administrative 
burden came after strident 
objections to the plan pro- 
posed last year. 

“In the proposed rules 
there was a_ verification 
requirement saying that we 
would have to receive from 


’ To solve the problem of 
excess entrances and exits, 
the renovation will make 
the new front entrance the 
only way to get in or out of 
the building. The old en- 
trances will be used only for 
emergencies. 


Although the Fleming is 
a University building, 
Levine stressed that the 
museum will be much more 
than a University asset. 
‘People from all over Ver- 
mont come to the Fleming, 
especially school children 
from neighboring towns.” 

The only remaining 
question is whether the 
construction will be com- 
pleted by the end of 
November. Jeff Gaines, the 
superintendent of the reno- 
vation, explains that, 
“There are lots of un- 
knowns when you deal with 
a fragile renovation like 
the Fleming’s, there are 
always discrepancies when 
dealing with 1939 building 
plans.” 


At this time, the project 
is behind schedule, but 
foreman Ken Randall is 
confident that the job will 
be completed before the 
winter arrives. ‘We are 
working ten hour days and 
eight hours on Saturday. 
Now we’re beginning to 
make up the time we 
lost in the spring due to bad 
weather and delivery 
delays.” 


those students an actual 
copy of the letter those 
individuals received from 
the Selective Service,’’ said 
Dave Coseo, UVM Director 
of Financial Aid. ‘In the 
permanent regulations, the 
Department of Education 
recognizing the tremendous 
administrative burden to 
the institution, has backed 
off from that. 

“We are not going to 
validate these certificates. 
However, the Department 
of Education in conjunction 
with the Selective Service 
have indicated that for the 
next two years they will 
selectively check for com- 
pliance. 

“If they find that there 
is generally compliance, 
they will probably rescind 
the random check. But, 
there will be a two year trial 
period,” 

Despite the  order’s 
issuance only two days 
before the Amendment 
became law, immediate 
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Waterfront Week 


- recreational 


By Pam Scanion 

Jugglers, picnics, poetry 
reading, and a floating cine- 
ma are just a few of the 
attractions that await the 
public in Burlington, begin- 
ning July 15 and lasting 
throughout the week. They 
are all a part of Waterfront 
Week, declared by the 
Mayor’s Council on Arts 
and Culture for the people 
of Burlington. Organized by 
the Arts Council, the events 
have been designed to make 
the public aware of the 
possibilities 
available at the waterfront. 

At one time Burling- 
ton’s waterfront held a 
major place in the com- 
merce, recreation, and 
travel of the city. The Arts 
Council is attempting to 
help people once again use 
the waterfront for such 
purposes, and to become 
involved in its  develop- 
ment, according to Pat 
Lilienthal and Doreen 
Kraft, coordinators’ of 
Waterfront Week. neat 
belongs to all _ Burling- 
tonians, and not just City 
Hall,” said Lilienthal. 

One event planned, a 
poetry reading, was 
designed specifically to “get 
peoples’ ideas on the water- 
front,” said Lilienthal. 
Posters have been placed 
around Burlington with 
forms asking ‘people to 
write short poems on “‘What 
does the Waterfront mean 
to you?” These poems will 
be read during a cookout at 
Oakledge Park on July 20. 


Besides the recreational use. 


of these poems, the Arts 
Council feels they will pro- 
vide valuabie information. 
“We are interested in know- 
ing what people feel about 
the Waterfront,”’ said Lilien- 
thal. 

- According to Lilienthal, 
Waterfront Week is designed 
to “get momentum §star- 
ted.’’ After people are made 
aware of the possibilities 
available to them at the 
waterfront by events 
throughout the week, 
“hopefully ideas will come 
out of it (from citizens),” 
said Kraft. Most of the 
events are free, and those 
with a fee are merely to 
cover expenses, according 
to Lilienthal. A list of 
events follows: 

Friday, July 15. The 
Floating Cinema at Perkins 
Pier, 9:00 p.m. $3.00. Two 
boats, each with a 9x12 


compliance with the 
Supreme Court ruling pre- 
sented few problems for 
UVM. “We had been antici- 
pating this possibility,”’ said 
Coseo. “When the legisla- 


_ tion first came out prior 


to the Minnesota injunction 
we did some things to our 
program to accommodate 


’ this. So all we did when it 


became effective was to 
update that. We are trying 
to make this as least disrup- 
tive as possible, but that is 
not necessarily what will 
happen. We are hoping for 
the best.” 


movie screen, projectors 
and a sound system will 
float in the Burlington 
Harbor. Designed and inven- 
ted by filmmaker Jon 
Rubin, images and sounds 
will be projected from 
screen to screen, as people 
watch from shore. Those 
who plan on attending are 
asked to bring chairs or 
blankets. 

Friday, July 15—Tues- 
day, July 19. A Juggling 
Convention. at Memorial 
Auditorium and_ various 
places in Burlington. Over 
150 jugglers from around 
the world will arrive in 
Burlington to exchange 
ideas as well as give daily 
lessons and workshops to 
children of all ages inter- 
ested in juggling. Juggling 
demonstrations which are 
planned for these days 
include: 

Sunday, July 17. A 
parade of jugglers will be 
held in downtown Burling- 
ton beginning at noon. 
People are then invited to 
bring a picnic to Battery 
Park for festivities in the 
afternoon. A show will also 
be held that evening in 
Contois Auditorium, City 
Hall. 

Wednesday, July 20. 
Cookout and Poetry Read- 
ing. Oakledge Park, 6:00 
p.m. People are invited to 
bring their cookout to the 
park and listen to the 
poems submitted about 
what people think of the 
waterfront. There will also 
be paper sailboat races for 
children. 

Thursday, July 21. City 
Hall Fountain. A sculpture 
linking City Hall Fountain 
to the Waterfront at Perkins 
Pier will begin construction. 
Artists Howard Peller and 
Howard Mitchell will take 
approximately two weeks 


~to install the sculpture 


which will remain in posi- 
tion through the end of the 
summer. According to 
Doreen Kraft of the Arts 
Council, the sculpture will 
integrate the development 


_of the waterfront with that 


of City Hall. 

Friday, July 22. River- 
boat Ferry Cruise on Lake 
Champlain. King Street 
Dock, 7:30 p.m. $7.00. A 
cruise on the Lake will end 
Waterfront Week. Passen- 
gers will be able to purchase 
food and spirits aboard 
while listening to a dixie- 
land-jazz band. 


Asked what the Univer- 
sity would do when con- 
fronted with a draft regis- 
tration resistor, Coseo ex- 
plained, “If they come back 
and say, I have not com- 
plied and will not comply in 
the future, the institution 
under present regulations 
would probably send them 
a letter explaining that they 
are not entitled to Title IV 


- financial aid. 


“It will mean their bill 
will be substantially larger, 
as for prosecution we'll 
have to see what _ hap- 
pens.” 
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Special 
Summer { 
Savings | 


152 St. Paul St. Street 


21 Brands of Bottled Beer 
8 Brands of Draft 


MONDAY 


Gent's Night | 


THURSDAY 


Sea Breeze 


N 


DAILY SPECIALS - 
Free Popcorn 
Backgammon 


Cribbage 


TUESDAY 
Bloody Mary 


Burlington Sq. Mall 
863-4854 


Hours 

Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 
, Sat. 12:00-6:00 
~\ Sun. 12:00-5:00 


WEDNESDAY 
Lady's Night 


FRIDAY/SATURDAY 
Nightly Specials 


4pm - 2am Mon-Fri 
5pm - lam Sat 
7pm - 2am Sun 


$ ooo 50505 005000055555 eee ee eeeeseeeeeoooooe 


Higher Fidelity by Alpine. 
Installationby @peative Sound 


157 Pearl St., Essex Jct. 
Next to K-MART So. Burl. 


Burlington 


By Susan Clark 


The whole world knows 
that Something Is Happen- 
ing in Burlington. And 
anyone who bothers to look 
beyond the words “‘socialist 
mayor,’ knows that Some- 
thing has to do with parti- 
cipation. 

It is not just the handful 
of progressives that was 
mobilized to run for public 
office. Nor is it the citizens 
who turned out by the 
hundreds to work for 
Mayor Bernard Sanders’ re- 
election campaign. It is not 
even the March 1983 city 
wide election turn-out that 
surpassed any national elec- 
tion turn-out in Burlington 
history. It goes beyond 
statistics; it’s a different 
feeling in the city. 

It is a feeling that was 
growing before Sanders 
even considered running for 
mayor — but his election 
has helped catalyze action, 
and thus consolidate ener- 


We have just about 
every kind of 
gy. It is the beginning of a 


tire or wheel | 
A/ change in attitude about 
you Cou ld Nn eed 7 = f ieeal government, about 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


about citizen responsibility 
in Burlington. And _ the 
change is coming from a 
strikenly diverse cross sec- 
tion of Burlingtonians- 
Burlington has _ long 
been a haven for the state’s 
progressives. However, since 
the early 70’s, as with the 
rest of the country, even 
this area’s political move- 
ment has lost some direc- 
tion. Some of the organiza- 
tions formed during this 
time continue today: the 
Community Health Center 
and the King Street Youth 
Center are still in action, 
and the Onion River Food 


WA YLER SAILBOARDS 


Special Factory Promotion 
f 


Free Instruction with Purchase 


5 Models 


Cooperative flourishes. 
7 $725-1095 Many, however, faltered: 
sr sugg. retail $895-1295 youth groups, newspapers, 


bookstores were organized 
and abandoned; community 
groups came and went; even 
political parties budded and 
withered. Yet, seeds for 
today’s political movement 
were sown and today, a 
large part of the power 
behind the Sanders adminis- 
tration comes from this 
progressive political energy. 
‘“We’re talking about a 
vision,”’ said Sanders in an 
interview with the indepen- 
dent socialist newspaper, Jn 
These Times. ‘“We’re talking 
about a vision that will not 
be brought about tomor- 
row, maybe not in a hun- 
dred years, but it’s a vision, 
and maintaining a vision of 
an alternative society is 
probably the most impor- 
tant thing we can do.”’ 
Important to a certain 


Performance 
Stability 
Quality 

Fun 


section of Burlingtonians at 
least. ““Oh yes, I knew I was 
moving to northern Ver- 
mont, but I chose Burling- 
ton specifically because it 
had a socialist mayor,” says 
one supporter. 

Many of these suppor- 
ters are in fact not newly 
involved, but reinvolved. 
‘Absolutely. We aging hip- 


Wholesale prices 
on Wetsuits, Boots, 
Roofracks, Harnesses, Sails, etc. 


Qualified Instruction A vailable!! 
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a 


Revives 


pies were regenerated by his 
win,”’ laughs another. 

But while left leaning 
intellectuals were being 
catalyzed into action by 
talk of a better world, 
another group of Burling- 
tonians was being energized 
by a movement to create a 
better back yard. 

Lou Ploof looks to be in 
her late thirties. She, her 
husband Bob, and _ their 
teenaged kids live on lower 
North Street, in a house 
that is like many in Burling- 
ton’s Old North End — 
wooden, with paint peeling, 
broken glass on the nearby 
pavement, and _ battered 
toys in front of the door. 
The Ploof’s family, lifestyle, 
and home may be typical of 
North Street, but their 
activities are not: Lou and 
her husband were leaders of 
the Old North End Voice 
(ONE Voice) neighborhood 
organization; the Ploofs 
have organized a commu- 
nity activity place, and Lou 
leads a 4-H group there to 
“keep the kids off the 
street, and doing something 
constructive.” 

The Ploof’s dive into 
community affairs was 
fairly recent, and quite 
sudden. Ideas are often not 
enough to get things going, 
and we often do not take 
action to meet our needs 
until something hits us in 
our own backyard — or, in 
the Ploof’s case, their front 
yard, 
“Well, five or six years 
ago a lot of neighborhood 
kids were going wrong — 
you know, drugs and the 
whole bit. But we just 
didn’t know what to do 
about it. 

“Same old conversa- 
tions, day after day — of 
the problems — not who’s 
going to solve them or 
what’s going to happen. 
It was always just talking 
about the problems of 
North Street. Nobody 
wanted to get off their 
duffs and do anything.”’ 

With the _ catalyzing 
energy of local community 
organizers, Bob and Lou 
soon became involved in 
helping to begin ONE 
Voice. “Oh, yes,” laughs 
Lou, “a lot of other neigh- 
bors had the same fire — 
but no do. But when Bob 
gets the fire under him, 
watch out!’ Neighbors 
joined, and ONE Voice 
slowly got off the ground, 
with Bob Ploof eventually 
acting as chair. 

What the Ploofs fought 
most actively for was a 
place — a place where youth 
activities could be organ- 
ized, where the elderly and 
other community members 
could meet. The skills they 
had gained from their ONE 
Voice work, combined with 
the work of local business- 
man Bob Gordon, and local 
senior citizen group leader 
Blanche Bushee, all helped 
them to create the Old 
North End Community 
Association Place (ONE 


Citizen Participation 


CAP). Being involved in the 
neighborhood group helped 
the Ploofs develop skills and 
a realization of their own 
power. Once empowered, 
they could steer their own 
course, though it was imper- 
ative that the door to City 
Hall be open. 

Ray Foy, Jr. is another 
person who has been sur- 
prised to get his needs met, 
and his life changed, 
through citizen participa- 
tion. Born in Burlington, 
Foy moved to the Old 
North End low income 
housing complex about 
seven years ago, and lives 
there with his wife and 
adolescent children. 

“We’ve got a sort of 
image now,” says Foy with 
a shake of his head. “Some- 
one says, ‘Where do you 
live?’ You say, ‘Riverside 
Apartments,’ and they say, 
‘Oh, over there.’ 

“People in the project 
aren’t encouraged to step 
forward. It’s not that they 
don’t have initiative, but 
they don’t get any. motiva- 
tion. They’re in their own 
little world and_ that’s 
exactly how they feel. I 
know J never voted before 
— never. Not before this 
past election. The people 
here don’t feel it’s going to 
get them anything.”’ 

Foy had long’ been 
concerned about the youth 
in the complex. They had 
no safe place to play, and 
no organized activities to 
promote a sense of group 
pride and satisfaction. The 
Burlington Boys’ Club was 
limited — “And what do 
you have after you play 
video games? Less money 
and sore fingers. 

“The thought had 
crossed my mind _ seven 
years ago when I moved in 
to try to organize some- 
thing, but I never had the 
nerve. I had no desire to go 
in there and get rejected. So 
I didn’t bother.” 

During Sanders’ first 
campaign, however, Foy 
spoke with him and “got a 
feel for what type of person 
he was. I felt that ... he was 
the type of person that was 
going to listen. And that 
was important to me. With 
him, it’s not, ‘yeah, okay, 
we’ll look into it;’ it’s ‘why 
don’t you come in and see 
me and we can put some 
ideas down on paper.’ ”’ 

So Foy approached the 
Mayor in his office, with 
the idea of building a 
playground for the com- 
plex. “I said, ‘Look, we’ve 
got concrete culverts stand- 
ing in the middle of the 
yard. This was somebody’s 
idea of things for kids to 
_ play on, because they had 
them left over when the 
built the place. We’ve had 
kids that have fallen and 
gotten stitches, broken their 
arms, fractured their skulls 
on these things.’ ”” 

Foy was angry enough 
to take action but, as 
Sanders himself notes, “A 


lot of governments will try 
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to discourage people from 
participating by _ stalling. 
Bureaucrats say, ‘Get back 
to me,’ or ‘No, it can’t be 
done because of money, 
insurance, janitors...’ and 
people lose interest.’ This 
certainly would have been 
the case with Foy, as he 
says, “I told them, ‘Look, 
I’m not going to sit through 
twenty-nine meetings 
before you decide whether 
to build this park.’ ” 

Foy, however, did not 
have to go through much 
red tape before park con- 
struction got under way; he 
was “overwhelmed” by San- 
ders’ interest and “pretty 
soon the 6 x 6’s started 
arriving.” 

After his success with 
the park, Foy said, ‘‘It took 
all the fear out of me,”’ and 
he was moved to ask for 
money to start a Little Lea- 
gue. Foy also succeeded in 
getting Neighborhood Block 
Grant money for a wood- 
working shop in the com- 
plex, which now has a 
participation of about 
thirty-five 7 to 16-year-olds, 
and his wife runs an arts 
and crafts workshop for 
about twenty 3 ‘to 7-year- 
olds. 

As needs are fulfilled 
through citizen participa- 
tion, and as_ different 
aspects of individuals are 
encouraged to unfold, Bur- 
lingtonians from widely 
diverse backgrounds are 
beginning to _ recognize 
other points of view. Citi- 
zens attend meetings of the 
Board of Aldermen, Ray 
Foy discusses beautifica- 
tion projects with city offi- 
cials, and hundreds of Bur- 
lingtonians that were once 
effectively disenfranchised 
are now learning to use 
voting machines. Mean- 
while, Burlington’s left lean- 
ing intellectuals are dis- 
covering that potholes need 
to be mended, leash laws 
must be enforced, and 
Little League uniforms have 
to be funded. 

The forces that put 
Sanders in office come from 
both the right and the left 
— or perhaps neither the 
right nor the left — or 
maybe Marilyn Ferguson 
best expressed it in The 
Aquarian Conspiracy as 
“The Radical Center.’’ The 
differences in needs among 
the different political 
groups have the potential to 
create tension, conflict, and 
— if the different groups do 
not continue to respect 
each other — a breakdown 
of the energy that put 
Sanders in office. So far, 
the combination of their 
energies has been synergis- 
tic; and both citizens and 
public officials are begin- 
ning to realize that in order 
to let this power continue 
to grow and keep it in the 
hands of the citizens, un- 
hampered participation 
must be encouraged from 
all sectors. In a very real 
sense, Burlingtonians need 
each other. 
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MIRACLE COPY 
20 St. Poul St. 
Burlington 


658-4784 


DELICATE 


M-Th 7 AM-7:30 PM 
Fri till 8:30 PM 
Sat 8 AM-6 PM 


204 Main St. © Burlington © 862-7517 


185 Pearl St. 
Burlington 


7° PRODUCE CO. 


featuring 
Our Fresh Vegetable and Cheese Pizza 
made with 
Filomena’s Dough and Sauce 
Jarlsburg Brie Havarti 
$2.89 Ib $3.59 lb $2,99 Ib 


PRODUCE + FRUIT 
CHEESE - DELI 
SANOWICHES 
SUBS - PIZZA I 


SALAD BAR 
STARTER PLANTS 


ntroducing Our New Salad Bar 
$1.99 Ib. 


107 St. Paul Street, Burlington, Vt. 862-3461 
Corners of College & St. Paul Sts. OPEN 9 AM to 8 PM 
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ALL NIGHT 


| 163 Church St.. 
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THURSDAY 
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Molson 
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or or 
Mich. Light Stroh's Miller Lite 
$1.00 $1.00 $1.00 


Tonic Drinks 
Bar Liquor 
Only $1.25 
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~ YOUR 
FAVORITE 
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DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


-*SODA *WINE *BEER 


‘*Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 
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Levon Helm in form 


By Randy Rzewnicki 

and Mo Shafroth 

The Band, one of the 
sixties’ most popular acts, 
lit up Montreal’s Place des 
Arts with a reunion concert 
Saturday, July 2. Before the 
theatre’s bland backdrop of 
stars, stripes, and a maple 
leaf, Rick Danko, Levon 
Helm, Richard Manuel, and 
Garth Hudson said hello to 
touring after calling it quits 
at San Francisco’s Last 
Waltz concert in 1976. 

“The Band? Back toge- 
ther again? All of them?” 
Almost. Although the pro- 
duction was minus one 
Robbie Robertson and the 
excitement expected at a 
major group’s reunion, the 
show went on as scheduled. 
Levon Helm’s new band, 
the Cate Brothers, filled in 
the necessary lead guitar 
and generally helped 
smouth over rough spots in 
the Band’s first public per- 
formance in over seven 
years. 

Despite the fact that the 
Place des Arts was several 
hundred seats short of a 
sell-out, the premiere show 
of their return tour came 


12 


Randy Rzewnicki 


off as a success. The crowd 
roared a welcome to Danko, 
Hudson, Manuel, and Helm 
the moment they appeared 
on stage. The crowd’s 
enthusiasm never wavered 
as the Band played one 
classic after another, sup- 
ported by some solid new 
material. ‘King Harvest 
(Has Surely Come),” “It 
Makes No Difference,”’ (fea- 
turing Robertson on acous- 
tic guitar), “Rag Momma 
Rag,” “Up On _ Cripple 
Creek,” and “Stagefright”’ 
all delighted-the crowd in 
the concert’s first 40 min- 
utes. 
See the man standing with 
the stagefright 
Just standing up there with 
all his might 
He got caught in the spot- 
light 
But when he gets to the end 
He.wants'to start all over 
again 
Rick Danko dominated 
the stage. Dancing around 
head bobbing and_ bass 
wailing, he electrified the 
crowd with crisp vocals. His 
voice, contrary to rumor, is 
still as strong, resonant, and 
sweet as it was on Music 


% 


from Big Pink, The Band’s 
first album. 

Danko is an artist who 
has fun doing what he does 
best. A wide grin and 
spirited two-step character- 
ized his onstage demeanor. 
Watching his dynamic pre- 
sence was one of the things 
that made the crowd want 
to get up and dance. 

Unfortunately, the 
group was missing the loud, 
wrenching guitar of Robbie 
Robertson. Robertson, lead 


‘guitarist and primary song- 


writer for the group 
throughout the late sixties 
and early seventies, declined 
an invitation to return to 
the rock and roll road. 
Though the show went on, 
his presence was sorely 
missed. 

In 1976, The Band, 
with assistance from noted 
director Martin Scorcese, 
put together a visually beau- 
tiful rock and roll movie, 
The Last Waltz. The film 
was a.classy farewell to the 
Band’s sixteen years on the 
road, and is recognized as 
one of rock’s best movie 
efforts. 

The Last Waltz captured 
The Band and friends jam- 
ming together in San Fran- 
cisco’s Winterland Audi- 
torium. Muddy Waters, Eric 
Clapton, Paul Butterfield, 
Joni Mitchell, and, of 
course, Bob Dylan were 
among those present. It was 
a legendary last dance. 

Sixteen years, however, 
is a long time to have 
something in the blood. The 
idea of touring together as a 
band, rather as The Band, 
proved irresistible to 
Danko, Helm, Hudson, and 
Manuel after seven years. 


When The Band - 


Lynn Douglas 


Starts Playin’ 


The four reunited July 2 for 

the first show of their 

Canadian tour. 

They gave this plough boy 
his fortune and fame 

Won't you take him at his 
work 

And for the price this poor 
boy’s paid 

He gets to sing just like a 
bird. 

‘The Cate Brothers were 
the opening act and showed 
the strong influence of the 
work Helm has performed 
with them. “Be a Woman” 
and “Union Man” were the 
first two song played, cuing 
the crowd that they were in 
for a treat. A new selection, 
entitled “Get It Up,’ got 
some of the crowd up and 
shaking, as many would 
remain for the rest of the 
show. 

The small theatre was 
approximately three quar- 
ters full, and the show was 
delayed by half an hour, 
apparently in an attempt 
for the much-needed con- 
cert goers to make the hall 
lively. 

Rumors that the con- 
cert was sold out had 
circulated in the U.S. during 
the weeks before the event. 
These rumors had not been 
quenched, as _ normally 
occurs, with the advertising 
blitzes that surround slow- 
selling shows. Ads for the 
reunion of one of the 60’s 
and 70’s best rock and roll 
bands appeared in only one 
major Montreal newspaper, 
and the show was men- 
tioned only occasionally on 
CHOM, Montreal’s premier 
rock station. 

One might imagine that 
promoter Donald K. Donald 
believed that the Band’s 


first concert in seven years 
just had to sell out, solely 
by virtue of its existence. It 
was a gamble, one unin- 
formed fans won’t be taken 
by again. 


I've got fire water right 
on my breath 

The doctor warned me I 
might catch a death 

He'd said you can make it 
in your disguise 

Just never show the fear 
that’s in your eyes 


If there was any fear in 
the eyes of The Band’s 
members, it wasn’t obvious 
to those who got up to 
dance and celebrate the 
revival. 

When they played 
“Caledonia Mission,” “The 
Shape I’m In,” and “The 
Weight,’’ there didn’t seem 
to be any question that the 
performers were happy to 
be onstage again. Before the 
last song, Helm was fea- 
tured on the harmonica on 
a version of ‘‘China Girl” 
similar to what he had been 
playing on his solo albums. 

The high point of the 
concert was probably the 
last song of the 80 minute 
set. Loud applause broke 
loose when the band ripped 
into ‘Hand Jive.’’ Even the 
section of the crowd that 
had remained quiet earlier 
jumped to the rocking beat. 
The loud chorus’ was 
shouted again and again, 
finally with the excitement 
expected for such a momen- 
tous reunion. 

And when we get to the end 

He wants to start all over 
again. 

Lyrics from Stage Fright by 

Robbie Robertson 
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~ “Reagan 
_* Festival for providing “con- 
- tinuing artistic excellence.”’ . 
Guilgud’s letter. was equally 
complimentary, stating (he) 
was “grateful to UVM for 
its theatrical endeavors.”’ 


Triumphant Tempest 


By Ann Merrick 
A congratulatory letter 
from President Reagan and 
a telegram from _ veteran 
British actor John Guilgud 
added to an already festive 
mood for those involved 
with the Champlain Shake- 
speare Festival’s opening 
~ ‘performance duly 7. 
eee On. the. theatre’s front 
show 


~ and Saeerell 
commended the 


A pre-show perfor- 
mance included a delightful 
combination of  Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, soliloquies, 
and songs, as well as a 
comical mock wedding. The 
audience then filed into 
Royall Tyler for the main 
event: The Tempest — 


Shakespeare’s imaginative 
drama of magic and 
romance. 


The Tempest is intrigu- 


illusions 
both entertaining and mean- 
-ingful. Spirits, in the play, 


ing because are 


manipulate humans. And 
although the actors are 
creating illusions, the play- 
wright tells us that what we 
understand to be reality is 
also an illusion in one of 
the greatest passages in 
Shakespeare: ‘‘We are such 
- stuff as dreams are made ot; 
and our little life is rounded 
with sleep,” spoken by 
Prospero in Act IV, scene i. 
The entire production, 
apart from the famed storm 
scene in the first act, is set 
on a mystical island. Pros- 
pero, played by guest artist 
Robert L. Hobbs, is a 
scholarly magician who 
rules the island with the 
powers of white magic. He 
and his beautiful daughter 
Miranda (Claire Beckman) 
_ exist in near seclusion until 
a tempest, created by Pros- 


pero, brings friends, 
enemies, and major changes 
to their lives. Gary C. 
Eckhart designed an en- 
chanting island scene for 


the production, complete 
with a number of recesses 
for the many spirits of the 
island to periodically appear 
from. 
From 


the blustering 


facial expressions. 
Caliban’s entrance, from 


- under a rock on the stage 


floor, drew an initial gasp 
from the audience, followed 
by chuckles which con- 
tinued throughout the play. 
A monster (Kelly C. Mor- 
gan) also inhabits the island 
as an unwilling slave to 


Prospero. In _ elaborate 
ghoulish makeup and 
equipped with elongated 
fingers and flippers, he 


makes a desperate attempt 
at freedom through Ste- 
phano, a drunken butler 
(comically played by John 
Bauman). Unfortunately all 
Stephano can provide Cali- 
ban is liquor, which fur- 


nished the funniest scenes 
in the play, drawing howls 
from the audience as Cali- 
ban became increasingly in- 
toxicated. 

The budding romance 
between Miranda and Fer- 
dinand (Steven Lovett) 
theoretically carries the 
play, yet the more memor- 
able scenes were the comi- 
c ones. The _ courtship 
between the young lovers 


‘is delightful indeed, yet it 


seems more emphasis was 
placed on the humorous 
aspects of the play. 
Visually, the play was 
very pleasing. Carol Blan- 
chard’s costumes were 
colorful and elaborate. The 


spirits were dashed with 
pastel and sparkling rib- 
bons, and Andrew Mack’s 


professional lighting illumi- 
nated their curious faces 
and hair sprinkled with 
glitter. Blanchard = chose 
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storm. Scene on, .the play. 


detailed outfits 


of velvet 
and satin for the other 
characters, each appro- 


priately outfitted according 
to their status in the play. 
Hobbs’ Prospero pos- 
sessed a clever wit, yet 
conveyed much to the audi- 
ence without words, merely 
with meaningful expressions 
and gestures. Williams and 


the entire cast ‘were gratefut oF 


“spirit: sere eee ano Sena oe oaks zs 
.. Morgan), who won over the — attend. = 1: 

- audience™ “with” “his “keen” 
~ watchfulnéss and animated” 


dilate sets heels aia: Jute “key thas 


“Phe play“is also one Sf +f 


music, and Jameson: Alien 
deserves praise and notice 
for his -original composi- 
tions. The spirits often 
moved in time to a lovely; 
airy flute in the back- 
ground, 
scenes, such as the storm 
sequence, would not have 
been as effective without 
the aid of Allen and the 
other musicians: Jodi Baust 
(flute), Peter Bouchard 
(trombone), Mark Hyman 
(piano), William Patton 
(clarinet), in addition to 
Allen, who was conductor, 
and played guitar and syn- 
thesizer. 

After the show, when 
asked how she felt about 
opening night, Williams said 


she was “‘very pleased’’ and 
“thrilled”? concerning the 
letter from Reagan and the 
telegram from Guilgud. Of 
the entire production of the 
Festival, she commented, 
“Tt has been a joy.” 

The actors commented 
that they too were very 
pleased, and added _ that 
they are continually im- 
proving. They appreciated 
the responsive audience, 
and hoped that audiences 
would return to see the 
other shows as well. 

This production of The 
Tempest found a magical 
spot in Royall Tyler Thea- 
tre this year. It succeeded 
primarily because an imagi- 
native play was made even 
more memorable through 


creative staging and proper 


casting. Perhaps we can all 
benefit, in a_ very 
way, from Shakespeare’s 
mastery of the illusory. 


and the darker | 


real ' 


The Tempest 
July 7-July 30 ¥". . 
\ - a 
Celebrate 
25 years 
of the 
Bard 


Love’s Labours Lost 
July 20-August 13 


Henry VI: 
~ parts tf and fil , 
a meee 43 


Taine 1 


Royall Tyler Theatre University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


696-2094 


Associates in 
Chiropractic & Kinesiology 


WE 


TREATMENT ACCEPT: 
OF: WORKMAN’S 
LOW BACK COMPENSATION 
PAIN PERSONAL 
WHIPLASH INJURY 
HEADACHES MOST MAJOR 
AND INSURANCES 
OTHER SPINAL 
RELATED 2-HOUR 
CONDITIONS EMERGENCY 


SERVICES 


Dr. C. McLean Dr. C.A. Paolantonio 
507 Shelburne Rd., Burlington, VT 
(Near Sears and Interstate) 


864-5150 


Automatic 


CAR WASH 


BEHIND KAICOLE’S CITGO 
Shelburne Road, South Burlington 


OPEN MON - SAT 8-5:30 
Sunday 9-4 


864-5958 


HAND WAXING AND INTERIOR CLEAN 
$19.95 by Appointment 


~~ & 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With LD. 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


TEXACO 


ue 


864-9535 Humor by Kimberly Mills 


It’s hard to believe that 
the Burlington — institution 
of The Decentz have been 
around for two entire years. 
But they have, and have 
grown from playing at the 
‘!Mill — right-here-in-can-you- 
believe-it- Winooski-Ver- 
mont to hosting their own 
party at the preppily posh 
Quarry Hill Club. More than 
a party, it was an Event, 
and simply Everyone who 
is Anyone (and some people 
who aren’t, but that is just 
bound to happen when you 
sell tickets), whether music 
luminary or social star, was 
there. 

Greeted at the door by 
Isaiah Harris of Hair, Pippin 
and J.C. Penney fame, this 


PROBLEM? 


Poor View 
Red Eyes. 
Burn 


Itchy 


HOW ABOUT A ee 


SECOND OPINION 


Ha OS columnist knew immediate- 

Contact Lens Center ly just how gala this occa- 
ee 930 College St Eye Strain sion was going to be, 
ths : . although Elise Brown 
658-3330 Pain wouldn’t let me in for 


free. I did, however, get $1 
off the ticket price, so I 
guess it wasn’t too tacky 
that she was wearing a 
t-shirt. 

Pamela Polston looked 
simply ravishing in her 
Cosmic clothes dress and 
‘trademark red tights with 
the black polka dots. What 
are those tights made of 
anyway, Pammy? Wearing 
Wet&Wild _ lipstick © shades 
number 124 and 238, Pam 
‘looked, dare I say _ it? 
_Frickin’ Decent. 

Gordon Stone, debonair 
las always, rarely let go of 
this Rolling Rock bottle. 
Personally, I think the com- 
pany pays him an endorse- 
ment. Jimmy Ryan _ was 
simply alarming in his puce 
yellow alert shirt while 
Brett Hughes, Mr. Leave it 
to Beaver himself, favored a 
Jimmy Buffet Hawaiian 
print. Peter Torrey still 


Drying Out 
Discharge 


37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 
~ 878-5509 


SUMMER 
HAPPENINGS 


at the 


Friday July 15, 1983 
Tequila Sunrise $1.25 


PAUL WEBB— jazz piano 5-7 


also 


' Jayne Kennedy 


ae 


Decentz Birthday Bash 


needs a4 naircut. 

Chas Eller descended 
from the mountain to grace 
the New Wave scene with 
his presence, while Doug 
Knapp denied that he was 
there, saying instead that he 
had spent the evening with 
an as yet undiscovered 
movie star. Also of Pinhead 
fame, Tor Borgstrom and 
Jeff Spencer were there, 
keeping a low profile. Yes 
folks, the stars were out 
that night. 

A scandalous array of 
people lounged in_ the 
jacuzzi, while papparazzi 
Irene Fertik and that photo- 
grapher with a letter as 
his last name sneaked pics. 
They will be appearing in 
next week’s National 
Enquirer, either that or 
the Vanguard. 

Gossip Flash! « Know 
that. nearly noxious Planned 
Parenthood jingle? “It’s 
your decision, (clap, clap) 
it’s up to you’’”? Well, guess 
what too yummy guitarist 
of what Burlington band 
wrote it? I'll give you a 
hint, it’s not the Wards. 


John Mazuzin and 


Sheila Bibbo of orgasmic 


cosmic clothes were there, 


” in orbit with the rest of the 


stars, as was Marian Ettlin- 
ger. Speaking of stars, so 
many satellites from the 
Daily Planet were sighted, 
they must have had to close 
the bistro for the eve. 
Owner Jack Hurley was 
seen boogeying sans wife, 
while teenage heart throb 
David Hamilton collected 
more crushes by merely 
being and wearing a denim 
jacket as only David can. 
On the more sedate or 
sedated front, T. Curley and 
Rat Dog both of some 
group called, I don’t know, 
the Smiths, put in a pre- 
sence. The Quarry Hill Club 


Stop the Monty Menace 


dead parrot? What’s 


so Circus, 


must be the only bar where 
they haven’t been banned. 
Hey Mon, Jay Reggae 
Strausser was there as well. 
You know, before _ that 
night, I was sure that he 
would sport dreadlocks. 

Burlington Bongoist 
T.V. sat in the Centz and, 
truly, I was struck by his 
resemblance to percussion- 
ist’ extraordinaire Bill Kin- 
zie. Call me weird, but I 
think they’re related. 


Now, as a_ gossip 
columnist’s prerogative, I’m 


going to name my friends so 


that when other people 
who aren’t my friends see 
me at social gatherings, 
they'll buy me. drinks or 
give me other things or do 
outrageous things to em- 
barrass themselves like 


wrapping themselves in wet 


paper towels and smoking 
four. cigarettes while\ sing- 
ing the score from “La 
Boheme” in order to make 
it into my column. 

Kim Hurley’ looked 
simply fabulous. Liza Min- 
nelli wasn’t there. Scott 
MacGuinness was. Maggi 


‘Maurice. printed my picture. 


Laurie LeClair . couldn't 
afford to go. Janet Jacobs 
could. Mathias Dubilier 
stood me up. Sting hasn’t 
yet. 


All in all, it was a lovely 
evening, the only other 
thing it could have been was 
free. And for you social 
pariahs who missed the 
chance to say happy birth- 
day to Pam Decent, Jimmy 
Decent, Gordon Decent, 
Brett Decent and Peter 
Decent, buy your ticket for 
next year. You shouldn't 
have missed this society 
gala. 

Oh, yeah, the music was 
ood too. 


this 


Chris Gee 


a grotesque 


2 WHEEL DRIVE 


Bluegrass and Beyond 
' Fri. Sat. July 8&9 8:00-12:00 


OME OF VERMONT'S 


BEST LOBSTER ROLL 


fresh cooked 
Maine lobster 
only $3.27 


CHAMPLAIN MILL, 
Down by the Riverside, 
Winooski 655-0177 


Just when you thought 
it was safe to let your small 
children stay up past eleven, 
those decadent people at 
Channel 57 (PBS) put 
Monty Python’s Flying Cir- 
cus back on the air — every 
week night at eleven, replac- 
ing that morbid monstrosity 
Alfred Hitchcock’s show. 

Don’t be fooled twice! 
Heaven knows what this 
second onslaught will do to 


the minds of the young. ' 


Isn’t one generation singing 
“the Lumberjack Song”’ in 
the school cafeteria 
enough? But, you mis- 
guided culture hounds say, 
“it’s funny!” Funny?! 
What’s_so funny about. a 


funny about a candy store 
that only sells appalling 
taste treats? What’s so 
funny about a British man 
in drag? God! That’s dan- 
gerous! So what that the 
Flying Circus has returned? 
I suppose that implies that 
those without moral values, 
and with a warped sense of 
humor, would also appre- 
ciate earthquake after- 
shocks and bands of nuclear 
fallout from test sites? 

Who is this Monty 
Python chap anyways? 


Apparently, he doesn’t even’ 


actually exist — and is a 
blatant hoax intended to 
confuse the “un-hip” view- 
er. As for being a Flyin 


untruth, devised to lure. 
young and innocent child- 


ren into watching what they 
believe to be an _ actual 
circus program. 

When Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus first appeared, 
those of us with social 
awareness, unfortunately, 
let it go — mostly because 
the BRC broadcast it in 
such an erratic way. We will 
not, nee, cannot let it run 
rampant any longer. I pro- 
pose that the members of 
this so-called comedy group 
be rounded up, and sent to 
some God-forsaken hell 
hole. Let’s see them come 
up with some jokes then! 
Be on the watch for them 
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Immortal Mozart 


By Laurie LeClair 

The Vermont Mozart 
Festival is offering a pro- 
mising program this sum- 
mer. The 1983 series fea- 
tures many of the tradition- 
al highlights that have 
attracted concert-goers 
since the Festival was estab- 
lished in 1974, along with 
some innovations that will 
help continue the attraction 
for many seasons to come. 

Music lovers will have a 
chance to enjoy high qua- 
lity performances from such 
concert regulars as flutist 
Julius Baker, tenor Charles 
Bressler, the New York 
Chamber Soloists and the 
Festival Winds, in addition 
to some new artists and 
ensembles. The already 
exemplary group of per- 


are flatly denied by Festival 
manager Gretchen Amus- 
sen. “Quality has not 
decreased at all. The only 
thing that has decreased are 
the number of concerts. 
Last year there were eight- 
een concerts and two child- 
ren’s concerts. This year 
there will be fifteen in all.” 
Amussen concedes that the 
series has experienced finan- 


cial difficulties, but that — 


she is “encouraged by com- 
munity support.” In addi- 
tion to private aid, the 
Festival will benefit from a 
grant from the Vermont 
Council on the Arts which 
will “help alleviate the 
difficulties.” 

The program will in- 
clude J. S. Bach’s complete 
Brandenburg Concerti and 


formers will be joined by 
classical guitarist Sharon 
Isbin, bassoonist Steven 
Dibner, the New Arts Trio 
(recipients of the Naum- 
berg award), the Mendel- 
ssohn String Quartet and 
the Amadeus Winds. 

There will also be two 
new concert sites: Wings 
Point on Lake Champlain 
and the Summit Street 
Campus of Champlain Col- 
lege. Of course, concert- 
goers can still rely on the 
stunning atmosphere of 
Shelburne Farms, the ferry 
cruises and various indoor 
settings. 

Rumors that these 


“changes”’ are actually com-' 


promises due to lack of 
funds and that the quality 
of the festival will decrease 


other baroque, classical, and 
romantic repertoire by such 
composers as Purcell, Vival- 
di, Telemann, Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn and Beet- 
hoven, in addition to later 
works by Ravel, Debussy, 
Poulenc and Randall 
Thompson. Guitarist 
Sharon Isbin will add an 
Iberian flavor and her rendi- 
tion of Bach transcriptions 
will help establish the guitar 
as a legitimate classical 
instrument in Vermont. 


The Vermont Mozart 
Festival has established a 
reputation throughout the 
area for providing fine, 
tasteful entertainment. 
Doubtless this tenth anni- 
versary year will equal, if 
not surpass, past programs. 


as they are currently scat- Chapman, a gawky fool ofa 


tered about the globe to lead actor, currently assault- 
work on various big budget ing and insulting the public 
film projects, which they as Yellowbeard; Terry 
don’t deserve. Be careful Jones, a man of mystery 
though, they should be who is the mastermind 
considered armed, and behind the Flying Circus, 
legged, and may or may not and who spends an unheal- 
be able to defend them- thy amount of time dressed 


selves from a full and 


righteous assault. 

Here are some . brief 
descriptions to start you on 
this much needed man 
hunt: Michael Palin — a 
weedy looking character 
specializing in pompous/ 
stupid British stereotypes 
and stupid/stupid Amerl- 
cans; Eric Idle, a wimpy 
twit with all the charisma of 
blood sausage; Graham 


as a woman; and Terry 
Gilliam, an American -who 
fancies himself an ‘‘anima- 
tor’? — need I say more? 

One member of this 
troupe however, has shown 
a certain amount of talent 
and should be allowed to 
romp freely if seen — the 
undeniably tall John Cleese. 

Monty Python’s Flying 
Circus is appearing nightly 
on PBS, Channel 57 
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LEARN TO SAIL WITH ISS! 


* 2 & 5 Day Programs from Novice to Advanced 
* Evening & Weekend Courses too! 
* New Friends — Great Parties 


* Sailboat Rentals & Day Trips 


In 1982, ISS Programs were covered by “Yachting,” 
“Sail,” “Sailing,” “Rudder” & “MS” Magazines. ISS 
is the Lake Champlain School with a National 
Reputation — find out why — JOIN US THIS SUMMER! 
Call for brochure and rates today — (802) 864-9065. 
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Fruits Of Labor: 


By Becky White 
At six o’clock every 
morning of the week, Holly 
and Jake Callery and their 
crew begin work on their 


berry farm in Charlotte, 
Vermont. At seven, the 
public begins to arrive, 


ready to pick berries for a 
summer’s day activity. 
Young couples, women, 
children, and, as Jake puts 
it, men who all seem to 
complain of lower back 
pains, bend in the fields 
pulling ripe, juicy berries 
from rows of plants. 

Every day, pickers 
scatter over the acres of 
berry fields —. thinking 
about that — strawberry- 
rhubarb pie they are going 
to make, or the strawberry 
jam that they are going to 
have next winter, or the 
strawberry daiquiries they 
are going to whip up that 
night. 

One barely has to move 
before the five pound box is 
filled with fresh  straw- 
berries and fingers, face, 
and smile are stained with 
the red juice and aroma of 


By Susan Baker, 
Carolyn Goodwin 
and Brian Pine 

As American farms con- 
tinue to decrease in number 
and increase in size, small 
farmers are pushed aside to 
make room for larger size 
agribusinesses. The ‘Corn 
Belt”? and “Wheat Belt” 
represent monocultural or 
single crop farming on a 
grand scale. But not every- 
one believes in the large 
scale monocultural farming. 


In Vermont, physical 
barriers and ‘stubborn indi- 
prevent — agri- 


Hand- 


the berries. It is a sweet, 
sticky succulent smile that a 
berry picker wears. 

The Callerys started the 
Charlotte Berry Farm three 
years ago. It consists of 140 


The fine art of berry picking by four and three quarter year old Dylan Rapp. 


acres, 40 of which are 
presently cultivated. 
Throughout the summer, 
they grow _ strawberries, 


raspberries, and blueberries, 
all of which are picked and 


iY 


Picked Vermont Berri 


Ph, 


Chris Gee 


sold directly to the public. 


FEATURES 


ES 


down the work load for us. 
Of course we have had to 
adapt to serving the public 
directly, but it would be 
nearly impossible to hire a 
group of people to pick all 
the berries we grow,” he 
added. 

The average berry farm 
in Vermont has 3000 plants 
per acre, while the Char- 
lotte Berry Farm has 
10,000 plants per acre. 
“It’s hard to find Yankees 
who are willing to sit in the 


hot sun and pick berries all 
day,’’ Callery said. ‘*This 
way people have fun and 
the berries get picked. You 
can go home or stay as long 
as you want.” 

Much hard labor goes 
on behind the scenes of 
people peacefully picking 
berries in the warm sun. 
Aside from the Callerys 
and their two daughters, 
there is one farm manager | 


“People enjoy picking and a few people hired for 


their own berries, and we the summer. 


try to make it fun and 
pleasant for them,” Jake 
Callery said. ‘Plus it cuts 


Self-Reliant Alternatives 


Mouth”? was designed as a 
survey of local self-reliant 
farms. The focus of the 
course, however, changed at 
the last minute. Instead of 
simply surveying established 
farmsteads, two teams were 
formed to design their own 
farms. The instructor, Barry 
Borden, gave each team an 
undeveloped portion of his 
farm in North Ferrisburg to 
explore, survey and plan as 
a food self-reliant farm- 
stead. 

Barry Borden holds an 
M.A. 
completed 


versity and 


Many Vermont farmers have found that the most 
sane way to face hard economic times is to 
become as self-reliant as possible. 


business from _ replacing 
what many people con- 
tinue to call good-sense 
farming. Many Vermont far- 
mers have found that the 
most sane way to face hard 
economic times is to 
become as self-reliant as 
possible. The goal of a food 
self-reliant farmstead is to 
produce a variety of crops 


while preserving the 
environmental integrity of 
the land. 


In June students met to 
learn more about self-reliant 
farming in a course titled 
“Living from Land _ to 
Mouth.” While some of the 
students simply intended to 
study an interesting new 
subject and earn four cre- 
dits over the summer, what 
they gained was a life 
experience. 

“Living from Land to 


16 


coursework for 
in geography as well. He has 
taught a variety of geogra- 


phy courses at several uni- & 


versities including  Dart- 


mouth and UVM. Mr. Bor- } 


den has served as the chief 
of CARE Missions in Pakis- 
tan and Austria. His doc- 
toral field research in Sierra 
Leone, West Africa involved 


a variety of agricultural and 


geographical topics. He will 
also teach a fall semester 
course entitled ‘‘Food and 
Human Ecological Develop- 


ment: Quest for Quality.” 
The learning-by-doing 
format of the course added 
unanticipated elements to 
the experience. Not only 
did students gain practical 
information on vegetation, 
crop and livestock selection 
and soils from books and 


in Economic Geo- | 
graphy from Columbia Uni- | 


Living From Land 
to Mouth 


a PhD. & 5 


Urban farmer Lynette Rapp 


Sheilah Crowley 


“We work 
fifteen hours a day, seven 
days a week from the time 
you can stick your nose out 


lectures, they acquired a 
deep respect for elements of 
farming that cannot be 
explained in practical terms. 
Students developed a per- 
sonal bond with their farms 
which could only come 
from close contact with the 
land. 

Because of the unstruc- 
tured setting of the course, 
an informal network of 
sharing, both personal and 
academic, was created. The 
intense pressure of the short 
course (4 credits, 10 days!) 
was offset by the adven- 
tures of the class. 

Four map-Carrying 
members of one team got 
lost while mapping the 
vegetation of the land. 
Cold, soggy explorers were 
bolstered by the hot food 
and warm heart of Madeline 
Borden, Barry’s wife. Stu- 
dents were exposed to new 
frontiers in organic dining 
including tomato wine and 
the tasting of fresh dande- 
lion blossoms and cat-tails. 

Since many aspects of 
farming cannot be gleaned 
from textbooks, the class 
visited several established 
local farmsteads. Everyone 
was inspired by the accom- 
plishments of Janet Chad- 
wick, author of How to 
Live on Almost Nothing 
and Still Have Plenty, The 
Country Journal Wood- 
burner’s Cookbook, and 
The Busy Person’s Guide to 
Preserving Food. Chadwick 
and her family have faced 
immense physical and 
financial burdens related to 
illness among her children. 
Yet the family has estab- 
lished an almost totally 
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It is a Sweet, sticky, succulent 
smile that a berry picker wears. 


in the cold until early 
October,” Callery said. 

Strawberries are planted 
in the spring and are ready 
to be picked a year later in 
the summer. Raspberries 
take three years before they 
are ready to be picked, and 
the fruit is pruned from 
blueberry bushes for the 
first four years. ‘‘So it is an 
eight or nine year invest- 
ment,”’ he said. “We won't 
know what we have made 
until then.” 

From field to field, 
Callery pointed out various 
berry growing techniques, 
and said berry farms are a 
competitive business in Ver- 
mont. As he stuck a ladies 
hair pin in the ground, 
hooking a runner from a 
strawberry plant that will 
soon set its roots in forming 
a new plant, he said there is 
always constant work to be 
done. “‘We try to get 120% 
done a day.”’ 


While concerned with 
the quality and quantity of 
the berries, the Callerys also 
want the farm to look nice 


food self-reliant homestead 
in Monkton which provides 
for its special dietary needs. 

A visit to a sheep farm 
in Vergennes brought home 
the startling realities of 
farm life when _ students 
witnessed the bloody dock- 
ing of a newborn lamb. 
Docking involves the 
removal of the tail for 
sanitary purposes. 

An urban alternative to 
traditional farming methods 
was presented at the home 
of Will and Lynette Raap of 
Gardens for All. Instead of 
a typical suburban mowed 
lawn, their property is 
covered with garden space, 


emphasizing _bio-intensive 
techniques. Bio-intensive 
gardening originated in 


Europe and employs 
deeply-dug, raised-bed farm- 
ing without the use of 
commercial pesticides and 
fertilizers. The loose soil 
and close spacing of garden 
plants increases yields sub- 
stantially over traditional 
row gardening methods 
while simultaneously 
enriching the soil. This visit 
offered hope for anyone 
forced to adapt to city 
life. 

The students’ work in 
“Living from Land _ to 
Mouth” resulted in two 
basic farm plans. The East 
Hill Farm consisted of 7.5 
wooded acres on a steep 
incline. Because of the 
rugged landscape, the team 
decided that it would be 


unfeasible to alter the exist- 
ing ecosystem to any large 
degree. Individual farm 
plans for East Hill Farm 


for the visitors. ‘“‘We spend a 
lot of time trying to make it 
more comfortable and easy 
to pick the berries. We 
don’t want a lot of signs 
that say ‘Do not step here,’ 
‘Do not pick here,’ ‘Do not 
eat here,’ ‘Do not cuss 
here.’ ” 

The berry farming busi- 
ness is definitely growing. 
Each year, as more land is 
cultivated on Vermont 
berry farms, more people 
come to pick their own 
fruit instead of grabbing it 
from the supermarket shelf. 
The charm of the hand 
painted aU) PICK 
BERRIES” signs, summer 
traditions of berry picking, 
and the end results attract 
all types of people. 

Despite the long hours 
and little free time, Jake, an 
ex-investment banker on 
Wall Street, and Holly Cal- 
lery, who was a political 
science major, enjoy work- 
ing the farm and working 
with the public. “It is more 
pleasant than riding on a 
train to work in New York 
every day,” said Callery. 


included the introduction 
of bio-intensive farming 
methods, apple _ orchards, 
livestock such as _ pigs, 
angora rabbits, goats and 
chickens, and maple sugar- 
ing. 
The West Meadow Farm 
comprised 22 acres of poor- 
ly drained meadowland. 
The plot offered numerous 
possibilities for farmstead 
development because of a 
lack of physical limitations. 
Individual student plans in- 
cluded diversified gardens 
but emphasized livestock, 
ranging from. sheep. to 
buffalo. Bartering was con- 
sidered as an option by 
both teams for items not 
produced on the land. 

Despite widely varied 
social: and academic back- 
grounds of people taking 
the course, consensus is that 
“Living from Land to 
Mouth” presents a dynamic 
learning opportunity that 
typical university courses 
fail to offer. The combina- 
tion of hands-on experience 
and classroom interaction 
which the course offers is 
essential to insure a mean- 
ingful education. 

Students discovered 
that self-reliance provides 
security in an economically 
unstable world. Unlike the 
monotony of large-scale 
monocultural farming, the 
diversity of _ self-reliant 
farming enhances one’s 
sense of accomplishment 
‘and self-worth. 

“If college is supposed 
to prepare you for the 
future,” said one student, 
“this is the first class that 
really has.” 
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if 408 Shelbume Road 


outilien's 


CREATIVE SUPPLIES 
FOR YOUR 
CREATIVE MIND 


See us for these needs: 
@ drawing @ framing 

@ calligraphy ® matting 

@oil, water& - @drafting 
@acrylic painting @silkscreening 


@ sculpting 
Boutilier 


112 CHURCH STREET 


THE PRODUCT AND THE COMPANY \ 


People who are not familiar with Arthur Treacher’s are likely to conjure up visions of 
Great Britain, Charles Dickens’ characters, fish sticks and potato chips, fish wrapped in 
newspapers, or some other fantasy when they hear the words “fish and chips.” 

In order to remove misconceptions from your mind, let us state for the record that fish 
and chips was invented in England; is mentioned in most accounts of British life whether 
fictional or real; does not contain fish sticks or potato chips; and was customarily packaged 
in newspaper. The dish of fish and chips as it is. served in England is made up of fillets of 
white fish which are battered, deep fried, served with chips (really oversized french fries), and 
sprinkled liberally with malt vinegar. Since most of the fish and chips meals served in 
England are taken away from the place of preparation and eaten elsewhere, the order requires 
some sort of packaging. For reasons of economy, it became a custom for fish and chips shops 
in England to wrap their products in newspaper. It was, and is, not uncommon for an Eng- 
lishman to judge the quality of the fish and chips he’s eating by the newspaper in which it 
was wrapped. A conservative newspaper contained an undesirable product in the opinion of a 
liberal Englishman. 

As mentioned above, fish and chips did originate in England. It was invented over 100 
years ago and has been a mainstay ever since. At last count there were over 17,000 fish and 
chips shops in Great Britain selling more than 1,000 tons of fish and 2,000 tons of potatoes 
every day. 

In 1968 the National Federation of Fish & Chips Fryers in England concluded a three- 
year study intended to determine specifically who invented fish and chips and when it was 
invented. The result of the investigation was that fish and chips was first commercially pro- 
duced by Mr. Joseph Malin at his shop in East London, “Malin’s of Bow” in 1865. At a cel- 
ebration commemorating over 100 years of fish and chips in England and recognizing Malin’s 
of Bow as the originator and the oldest fish and chips shop in the world, the British Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries had this to say; “In peace and war, fish and chips has played its 
part in feeding the nation and maintaining its health...body and bone build on fish, while 
energy comes from the potatoes and oils...today | applaud the achievements of the trade 
which made this dish a part of our national economy. A great deal is said these days about 
convenience foods, fish and chips must be the original convenience food...a complete course 
needing no more than unwrapping.” 

Arthur Treacher's Seafood is locally owned & operated by Windlass Corporation of Vermont, 
408 Shelburne Road in South Burlington. The restaurant on Shelburne Road opened on 
February 8th, 1978 and has enjoyed tremendous acceptance by Burlingtonians, Vermonters 
and tourists alike. If you like seafood, but you don't particularly enjoy that cardboard stuff 
you can get at the supermarket, you'd like a platter of scallops, or some broiled scrod, but 
you don't want the fuss of a fancy restaurant, or the prices, either... They were thinking about 
you when they designed Arthur Treacher's on Shelbume Road. Battered shrimp, fish and chips, 
real New England clam chowder, tender, tasty fried clams — everything you'd expect of a fine 
seafood restaurant except the high prices — that's Arthur Treacher’s. There are 18 items to 
select from when you go browsing at the salad bar, and the menu provides everything 
from a light snack to a complete meal. In fact, Arthur Treacher's will go all the way with you — 
all the way home, that is, with take-out boxes of fish, shrimp or clams to feed your whole 
family. Tired of hamburgers? Go first class with the seafood specialties on Shelburne Road 
at Arthur Treacher's. 


South Burlington, Vt. 
802-863-2420 


Hours: | 1 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Daily 


A nice little SEAFOOD Restaurant. 
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A bouquet of 
balloons 
delivered by 
a clown, 
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top hat and tails, 
or a white gorilla. 
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These positions offer: 


-academic credit 


Call today for details! 
656-2062 


Burlington, Vt. 
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Executive Director 
Activities Director 
Membership Director 


-administration experience 


By Chris Gee 

and Lisa Ades 
Old Mill — once the 
entire university, rebuilt 
from ashes twice, renovated 
continuously — remains the 
most distinctive historical 
specimen of architecture on 
campus insofar as it repre- 
sents the changing attitudes 
and goals of the University. 
In 1800 construction 
began on Old Mill with 
lumber felled, in part, by 
UVM president Daniel G. 


benefactor, 


on June 25, 1825. They 


both measured 75’ by 36’ 


were capped with a brick 
tin roof and completed in 
August, 1825. Four years 
later, Middle College was 
built between the two other 
buildings. Middle College 
was even more substantial 
than North and _ South 
Colleges, being 86’ long 
and topped by the G. W. 


Benedict dome, named for ° 


its designer and principal 
a UVM pro- 


A Changing Facade 


Sanders and his students 
from the hilltop forest. that 
has since become the forest 
green. That winter, fire 
destroyed the building. 

Reconstruction on Old 
Mill began the following 
spring. Three stories were 
completed before winter; 
the fourth floor, roof, and 
tower were added in 1802. 
The expansive building was 
100’ long and 75’ wide at 
the point underneath the 
tower, which loomed 40’ 
above the roof. The interior 
was finished and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was ready 
to offer its first college 
courses in 1804. 

Over the next four 
years, the stumps left 
behind while clearing the 
green were removed, and a 
fence was erected around 
the perimeter of the green, 
following traditional Eng- 
lish treatment of public 
parks. Two arched gates 
stood atop the fence, one in 
front of Old Mill, the other 
at the head of College St. 
Turnstiles were placed at 
the north and south ends of 
the green. 

On May 24, 1824, 
flames once again ravaged 
Old Mill, destroying UVM’s 
only institutional building. 
Construction on Old Mill 
began anew almost imme- 
diately, funded primarily 
through donations of com- 
munity residents. The trus- 
tees, understandably cau- 
tious after the tragedy, 
reconstructed Old Mill into 
three buildings separated by 
a seven to eight foot wire 
break. The buildings, none- 


theless, functioned as one 
architecturally. “North”’ 
and ‘South Colleges,” 


which contained dormitory 
space, were built first. Gen- 
eral Lafayette laid the cor- 
nerstone of South College 


pone at the time. Besides a 
chapel, Middle College 
housed lecture rooms, 
library, museum, and other 
institutional facilities. 

Eighteen twenty-nine, 
the year Middle College was 
completed, also marks the 
completion of the Univer- 
sity’s second structure — 
the Medical College Build- 
ing. Dr. Pomeroy, a pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and 
Surgery and UVM’s second 
faculty member, was the 
namesake of the unimpos- 
ing two-story brick build- 
ing, which faced the north 
at 489 Main St. 

In 1846, the three ‘‘Col- 
leges’’ of the main campus 
building were joined toge- 
ther. A slate roof replaced 
the brick tin roof, which 
had become leaky. Once 
unified, Old Mill was Ver- 
mont’s largest edifice, 
proudly crowned with the 
Benedict Dome, which 
could be seen for many 
miles. 


In the _ mid-eighties, 


that he would have given 
several hundred dollars of 
his own money rather than 
have his design changed. 
Students bemoaned _ the 
razing of dome, and ridi- 
culed the new tower as 
resembling a “bird cage.” 
On May 20, 1918, 
lightning struck Old Mill, 
causing a fire which exten- 
sively damaged South 
College and much of the 
fourth floor. During renova- 
tion following the fire, the 


“Chris Bentley 


fourth floor dormer win- 
dows were removed, along 


with the ancient coal stoves\ 


which were replaced by a 


steam heating system. Im- 
provements were made in 
the stairs leading*from the 
third to fourth floors. The 
tower stairway was properly 
enclosed and made safer. 

In 1925, Ira Allen Cha- 
pel was built, hence assimi- 
lating chapel services from 
Old Mill. For a time Old 
Mill chapel was not used at 
all, serving only as a storage 
area. Eventually it was 
converted to John Dewey 
Lounge, a faculty and gra- 


duate student meeting 
place. 
In 1957, the most 


recent major renovation of 
Old Mill took place. The 
cornerstone to the Lafay- 
ette Building was laid Octo- 
ber 26, 1957, and was 
named after the General 
who laid the cornerstone of 
the adjoining South College 


John P. Howard donated 130 years earlier. Lafayette 
$65,000 to modernize Old was designed to fulfill what 
Mill. During this renovation the University saw as an 
project a fourth floor was important need — addition- 
added, the chapel and class- al classroom space. Connec- 
rooms were made larger and ted to Old Mill by a second 
more accessible, and a story walkway, the design 
modern chemistry labora- aesthetic of the Lafayette 
tory was built. The facade Building is that of economy 
was entirely revamped, and mechanical simplicity. 
losing its simple exterior, Clearly Old Mill no 
typical of late sixteenth longer shoulders the same 
century Federal college stature given to the building 
architecture. More . tragi- upon its inception almost 
cally, Old Mill lost its much two hundred years ago. 
lauded dome. Almost unintentionally, it 
J. J. Randall, architect has suffered a heavy dose of 
of the 1883 renovation, archaism amidst the flux 
attempted to design a plan 
that would retain Benedict’s 
dome, but it seemed incom- 
patible with the preferred 


and expansion of a major 
educational institution 
attempting to keep up with 
Gothic revival style. Ran- the physical and cultural 
dall’s plans were’ not requirements of the state 
realized — it has been said that supports it. 
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By Mathias Dubilier 

As the sun sinks behind 
the mountainous horizon, it 
fills the sky with full, rich 
colors of yellow and orange, 
sometimes changing to dif- 
ferent shades of red and 
purple. 

Your mind, beginning 
to relax and wander, ab- 
sorbs the seeming encounter 
of the celestial elipse with 
the edge of our world. 
Edges, you think; the end 
of day edging on the fall of 
night. Edges — the borders 
between past and future, 
here and there, environment 
and that which is environed, 
the universe and me. Edges 
— the borders delineating 
endings and _ beginnings; 
both one and the same, 
arbitrarily picked in an 
unending cycle. And you 
are caught in the cycle 
trapped by endings, im- 
patient for beginnings. But 
to break the cycle, to enter 
the uninterrupted continu- 
um where borders do not 
exist, you must quiet your 
mind. You must quiet your 
mind enough so that you 
can transcend your ego. 
And you must transcend 
your ego enough so that 
when you are with a candle- 
flame, you are the candle- 
flame; so that when there is 
a task to do, you are the 
task; so that when you are 
in the uninterrupted con- 
tinuum, you are the con- 
tinuum and you realize that 
you are whole, without 
boundaries, without begin- 
ning or end. 


Not all sun set watchers 
meditate. Some _ simply 
allow the day’s events to 
pass through their mind, 
remembering the _ small 
details that went under in 
the hustle of the busy day 


Sun Also Sets 


— maybe lingering on some- 
thing that someone said or 
on a smell that evoked 
memories of earlier times. 

Others just let them- 
selves be absorbed by the 
beauty and awe of the 
majestic body moving to 
lands beyond our horizon, 
allowing the restful blanket 
of night to cover us with 
darkness. 


Whatever the thoughts 
or feelings of different sun 
set watchers are, they all are 
attracted to their favorite 
“spots” by the tranquility 
and peace that can be found 
in the day’s last moments. 

Maybe many more 
would seek that peace of 
mind if they could find a 
good “spot.” 

The most well-known 
spots on the hill are the 
north and south fire escapes 
on the UVM Williams build- 
ing. During these summer 
months, however, one can 
see the setting sun only 
from the building’s north 
side. Five stories above the 
ground, the scope ranges 
from Vermont’s Mount 
Mansfield to Port Douglas 
or Loon Lake Mountains in 
New York. It is a conven- 
ient spot for those who are 
still on campus in the 
evening hours. In Winter it 
is also one of the few spots 
from which one can see 
both the sunset and alpen- 
glow on the Green Moun- 
tains. 

For those who do not 
need solitude to enjoy the 
onset of dusk, might want 
to stroll down to either the 
King Street Dock or Perkins 
Pier. Because of the sense of 
security provided by the 
gathering of sunset watch- 
ers, the docks are an oppor- 
tune setting for courting a 
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new date, or maybe even 
reviving the romance in a 
timeworn relationship. The 
feeling of a communal 
experience is sometimes 
accentuated by a= spon- 
taneous applause upon the 
disappearing of the sun’s 
last rays. 

One less known spot, 
that was once my favorite, 
is the top of the pine tree 
standing in front of UVM’s 
Slade dorm on South Pros- 
pect. It offers both the 


pleasures of climbing a tree 


and viewing sundown from 
high above’ the _ city. 
Swathed by a gentle breeze, 
one can almost feel the city 


below quiet down as the, 


hour hand in the sky moves 
towards the evening mark. 

The best spot in Bur- 
lington I have saved for last. 
It is the furthest away from 
and also the closest to the 
horizon. It is Lone Rock 
Point. It is hard to describe 
the beauty and serenity that 
overcomes one sitting on 
this cliff, that towers above 
the lake. No city sounds; 
only those of the waves 
against the rocks and an 
occasional gull cry. 

Sunset — only an illu- 
sion of an edge between an 
ending and a beginning. One 
that can only be perceived 
from a certain place at a 
certain time. But there is no 
ending nor beginning; or 
that is to say there are 
infinitely many happening 
in infinitely many places. 
And all of those places are 
merely points arbitrarily 
chosen in the continuum. 


Yes, but how pleasing it 
is to stop every now and 
then along the continuum 
and appreciate what one 
single point has to offer — 
especially if it is a most 
peaceful sunset. 
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LEARN SCUBA DIVING 
and enter a new world 


This summer we are offering 
Basic SCUBA Instruction in 
Lake Champlain. 


Our $175.00 Basic Course includes: 
® Internationally recognized 
NAUI/PADI Certification 
®@ Use of full SCUBA Outtit 
@ 40 Hours of Instruction 
® 7 Open Water Sessions in 
Lake Champlain 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT — Sign up now! 


For more information call: ed 
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65 Main St, Burlington 
862-3881 


SUMMER IN VERMONT 


EXPERIENCE IT ON THE WATER 


© 


Fun Things Happening Everyday 
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10% off all services 
with this coupon 


Canoe Tours - Windsurfing - Rentals - Retail 
Instruction - Kid’s Day Camp 


Shelburne Point Shop 
(Shelburne Shipyard 
Carew Building) 


958-8700 


Waitsfield Shop 
(Rt. 100) 
496-2708 


Preparation - 
(ti A Creat Feeling! 


 aPLAN 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Call Days, Eves & Weekends 
Classes for Fall MCAT, LSAT, GMAT, 


GRE & SAT In Burlington 
Inquire about our transfer privileges, 


CALL FOR DETAILS: (802) 863-6669 


Permanent Centers In More Than 115 Major U.S. Cities & Abroad 
For information about other centers 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE CALL TOLL FREE 800-223-1782 
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—SPORTS 
Champlain Valley 
League 


By Jim Norton 

The sport of soccer has 
seen tremendous’ growth 
throughout the country 
over the past few years, 
especially here in Vermont. 
Although secondary schools 
are beefing up their instruc- 
tional and youth leagues, 
the young are not the only 
ones enjoying this new- 
found popularity of the 
sport. Summer soccer 
leagues for adults have been 
developing to the point 
where many collegiate per- 
formers find challenging 
competition in the state’s 
summer soccer climate. Of 
course many UVM booters 
who remain in the Burling- 
ton area spend their acade- 
mic hiatus doing what they 
do best, playing soccer for 
some of the area’s Division I 
summer soccer clubs. 

These Cat kickers play 
their summer sport in the 
Champlain Valley League. 
The league is comprised of 
nine teams, most of which 
are located in the Burling- 


ton area. Each team playsa. 


ten game schedule with the 
top four teams qualifying 
for the league playoffs and 
a possible shot at playing 
other teams from Vermont 
and around New England. 
It’s probably no coinci- 
dence that two of the top 
teams in the past few years 
are the Hinesburg Bionics 
and South Burlington 


mainly a group of former 
Champlain Valley Union 
High (located in Hinesburg) 
players and either present 
or former University of 
Vermont  booters. The 
Crabs are presently 3-1, 
with two UVM players 
performing for them this 
year. 

The Bionics are current- 
ly cruising through the 
league with an unblemished 
5-0 mark. They field num- 
erous UVM players from 
both the past and present. 
It’s almost a ‘‘who’s who” 
in UVM soccer over the last 
six or seven years. 

Junior wing Shawn 
Kelley, whose 1982 stats 
(8-2-8) are best among all 
1983 UVM players, heads 
the Hinesburg Catamounts’ 
contingent this summer. 
Kelley is joined by senior 
striker Doug Nedde and 
Doug’s brother, sophomore 
netminder Steve. Among 
the list of highly talented 
former players. are Dave 
Eddy (last year’s captain), 
Jon Christenson, and John 
Koerner. Koerner is_ the 
all-time UVM scoring lea- 
der, tallying an impressive 
45 goals in his four year 
career at. Vermont. Christ- 
ensen was the second lead- 
ing scorer for the Cats last 
season and enjoyed a very 
‘successful career at UVM. 

David Eddy was the captain 
of last year’s squad and was 
MVP of the 1980 team. He 
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-also was a three time winner 


of the Harold A. Grieg 
award. 

Eddy feels that the 
league is very competitive 
and that the caliber is the 
best available in the area. 
“The competition isn’t as 
tough as in the fall,’ he 
said. “But most of the 
players’ skill levels are high 
enough to make the league 
worth competing in.” He 
also feels that the summer 
program keeps the respec- 
tive players in top physical 
condition. “It not only 
keeps you in shape but you 


just to play in the league,” 

The South Burlington 
Crabs have seen some suc- 
cess this year. Two UVM 
booters who are contribut- 
ing to their 3-1 mark 
are juniors midfielder Nick 
Lewis and forward Steve 
Davis. Davis has _ seen 
limited varsity action while 
Lewis has been a con- 
sistent contributor for the 
soccer Cats his first two 
seasons at Vermont. Lewis 
is a hustling type of ball 
player who assisted on two 
goals last season. It is very 


have to be in good shape 
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‘jikely that when he returns 


in the fall he will easily 
retain. a key role in Coach 
Paul Reinhart’s midfield. 
Lewis thinks what he 
gets most from the summer: 
play is in the skill sharpen- 
ing aspect of the league. 
“To be able to work on 
your skills during the sum- 
mer is a big help for your, 
game in the fall,” he said. 
“You play with and against 
some real good players so 
this helps also when the 
season starts and you’ve 
played all summer against 
some good competition.” 


Crabs. The Bionics are 


HAMSTEAD, NH — They say college 
sports are better than the pros, because, 
among other things, the fans are more exuber- 
ant. Athletes are motivated by school pride 
and spirit, rather than their wallets. And to 
add to the excitement, the players in college 
sports are wackier with less monotonous 


Mike Sagansky 


Sports at 
Camp — 
Tel Noah 


There are, however, arenas for athletics 
outside tiie gyms on our nation’s campuses. 
Take summer camp sports for example. In 
examining the way the staff and campers ‘here 
at Camp Tel Noah conduct their competition 
against other area camps, one can see that this 
form of athletics is also lively, exuberant, etc., 
etc. But there is also a professional ring to this 
kind of sports, and that ring is often painful. 

Campers must try out and be accepted for 
the various competing sports teams. Tel Noah 
(CTN) isn’t known as a sports camp. But still, 
the kids here feel an intense amount of 
pressure to make the teams and win. And 
because they are age eight to 15, many of 
these campers aren’t used to this athletic 
stress. Moreover, the anxiety is not a pheno- 


mena exclusive to players. The coach of the 
camp’s male softball team, Mike Klein, 
explained: ‘Making cuts are the worst thing I 
ever had to do in my life — knowing the kid. 
had talent, but not enough.”’ 

Normally in the pros or in college, a 
coach’s decision to cut a player, although it 
may be a difficult choice, doesn’t linger in his 
mind. It’s different at a summer camp. ‘With 
some kids, it’s no problem,”’ Klein said. ‘‘With 
others that I see all the time, I feel like 
they’re always looking at me. I feel guilty. 
Especially when my peers — other counselors 
— give me the same negative reaction.” 

Yet while coaches suffer from  cut- 
anxiety, the pain is far greater for those 
eliminated from the team. Jeff Bacis, who 
didn’t make the grade for the tennis team, 
said, “I guess I deserved it... but really, I was 
ticked off. I resented the kids in my bunk 
who made it, but just for a little while.” 

There is another side to the near-miss 
kids. Some kids are pleasantly surprised to 
find themselves on the roster. Jon Holmes fits 
that image on the softball team. “I was 
excited,’’ he said. ‘“‘I never expected to make 
it ’cause other kids that were better than me 
didn’t make it.” 

Once a camper makes a team, there are 
many benefits. Peer group acceptance. Pride. 
A “well-done” from Dad. And a chance to 
perform in front of the entire camp. But with 
that honor comes a great deal of pressure. The 
girls’ volleyball team has been undefeated for 
half a decade, and people probably want them 
to stay that way for another ten years. 

Allison Lobell, their coach, said, “Some 
kids quit because the pressure’s too great to 
win. There’s no fun involved for them. Players 
who don’t get in games feel their time in 
practice is wasted — they never get in games.” 

After all the disappointments and happy 
surprises of cuts comes the pinnacle of camp 
life — game day. The morning energy turns 
into a screaming pep rally, filled with spirited 
fight songs and hopes for victory. Eventually, 


the team coaches announce the starting 
line-ups as a climax to the ceremonies. 

“| was psyched,” said softball player 
Ricky Goldsher. ‘“‘The first day you’re ner- 
vous ’cause you want to impress everyone. 
When they announce your name it’s awesome. 


' You kriow everybody’s looking at you.” 


One of Goldsher’s teammates, Robert 
Maza, added, “After you find out you’re 
starting you want to say, ‘Thank you.’ But I 
feel bad for my friends that didn’t make it.” 

But others — those who were forced to 
become spectators — have different opinions 
about the ceremonies. “‘It makes me feel like 
crap,” said tennis player Jeff Barry. “‘It 
degrades me.”’ 

Ethan Sobo, a camper who doesn’t try 
out for the teams, took Barry’s comment a 
step further. ‘“‘There’s too much attention 
paid to jocks,” he said. “Especially at this 
age.” 

Finally, the actual games are played. Here 
is where the comparison to college, or even 
professional athletics is strongest. The first 
softball game this year epitomized the similar- 
ity. Going into the last half of the last inning, 


the home team was behind, 7-5. Tel Noah 
fans were doing anything they could to pick 
up the home team; they sang every fight song 
known to man, they shouted “Y.J. (the other 
team) can’t win,” and harassed the oppo- 
nent’s pitcher by crying, “Smiley can’t pitch. 
Smiley can’t pitch.” 

Somehow, with two outs, the fan’s efforts 
paid off. CTN rallied for the two runs to 
know the game at seven. But in the extra 
inning, Y.J. scored three runs to Tel Noah’s 
two. 

What made the loss hardest to accept was 
the fact that with only one out, and the bases 
loaded, the third hitter struck out and the 
cleanup man popped up. Half the team was in 
tears. No one, including the coaches and fans, 
was smiling. No players told media types, “‘It 
was a tough loss, but hey, we’ll get "em next 
time.”’ 
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83-84 UVM Sports Year Begins to Take Shape 


By Andy Cook 
Now I suppose some of 
you (probably most of you, 


except Tony Adams) 
haven’t been lurking around 
the Patrick Gym waiting for 
some hard news _ about 
developments in the UVM 
Athletic department. But 
that’s OK; this is your 
summer vacation, and you 
probably prefer to spend 
your spare time on North 
Beach or at the Last Chance 
sipping double gin and 
tonics. But it seems that the 
outlook for the basketball, 
hockey, and soccer Cata- 
mounts is clearer, although 
some questions still remain. 

It seems Vermont’s 
hoopsters may be _ both 
better and worse as far as 
experience is concerned. 
Though Howard Hudson, 
John Simko, and George 
Payne all have _ playing 
experience, the Catamounts 
won’t have any seniors on 
the squad. Center Peter 
Cole, the team’s leading 
-rebounder, and forward and 
captain Tim Woodlee have 
graduated. This means Whit- 
more needs some help up 
front. Simko, who came on 
strong last year when he 
was thrust into the starting 
lineup, seems to be a sure 
bet to start next season. 
Who will join him is still a 
mvsterv. 


As for the schedule, 


twice, as well as traditional 
local foes St. Michaels, 
Plattsburgh State and Mid- 
dlebury. In the Peter Salz- 
berg tradition, Whitmore 
has continued to schedule 
his share of Herculean 
opponents. This year he has 
arranged meetings with 
Dayton, Notre Dame, and 
La Salle. It’s nice to see 
UVM attempting to build 
up the program, but one 
must realize that we're 
talking about another group 
of young players on the 
Catamount court this year, 
and a lopsided defeat (like 
the 89-48 loss the Cats 
endured the last time they 
played the Fighting Irish) 
won’t help UVM’s image 
and will be a_ disaster 
psychologically. 

The defense better get 
in gear for Jim Cross this 
year or else it’s going to be 
another long hockey season 
at Gutterson. One thing is 
for sure: the bad luck which 
plagued the Catamounts last 
year (several injuries, a 
couple of disqualifications 
for cheating, the departure 
of Kirk McCaskill to the 
California Angels, and num- 
erous overtime losses) can’t 
possibly happen again. But 
if assistant Mike Hanley and 
others don’t get the job 
done again, goalie Mike 
Mundorf will be fortunate if 
he repeats his 4.63 goals 


Vermont will be playing allowed performance. 
everyone in its conference 


iF 


|HAIRCRAFTERS 


On the brighter side, 


five of Vermont’s six 
returning defensemen were 
starters last year, and 80 
percent of last year’s 
offense is back this year, 
including Matt Winnicki, 
who hgd 18 goals and 18 
assists to lead Vermont. 

The soccer Catamounts’ 
biggest problem will be 
finding a group of players 
to pick up the scoring slack 
created when Francois 
Borel (9 goals, 2 assists) 
hurt his knee late last year. 
While ‘‘Frenchy”’ red-shirts 
what would be his senior 
year, coach Paul Reinhardt 
hopes that wings Shawn 


Kelley and Jim Mitchell 
(three goals each) plus 
others can improve their 
stats. 

As for defense, Ver- 
mont seems to be set. 


Senior Chris Castano, possi- 
bly the captain of this 
year’s squad, will lead an 


_experienced group of 
players which includes 
senior Joe Andreis and 


juniors Dave Grose and Phil 
Vanderwilden. The quality 
of this unit will aid Kevin 
Barnard, as he tries to 
successfully replace two 
time All-American goalie 
Skip Gilbert in the nets. 

The Cats’ schedule is 
different this year. After 
playing some of the best 
teams in the nation, Ver- 
mont will deal just with 


‘ware... 


the New England region 


teams and the usual assort- 
ment of area schools. But 
while it used to be simply a 
battle of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Vermont 
for the playoff berths in the 
region (there are only two 
berths given to this divi- 
sion), now Yale and Boston 
College, and perhaps Boston 
University are also conten- 
ders. Vermont will drop its 
schedule from 18 to 15 
games, and play no nation- 
ally known team outside its 
division, but the competi- 
tiveness of New England 
means 1983 will still be a 
challenge for Vermont. 
What’s Cookin’: Robyn 
Marke yis the new women’s 
basketball coach. She 
replaces Jean Condon, who 
had been here since WWII, 
it seems. But when you go 
4-20, you often lose your 
invitation to stay put. Mar- 
key had a brilliant four 
years at Tennessee Tech 
(she led the team in assists 
and steals her senior year) 
and comes to Vermont after 
spending one year as an 
assistant coach at  Dela- 
In other coaching 
news, John (silent man) 
Carter will be in charge of 
women’s lacrosse (replacing 
Patty Foster). He'll con- 
tinue ‘to coach women’s 
soccer... Anne Santa Maria 
will be the women’s per- 
manent swim coach... Jean 
Hulsen will take over the 
ranks of the volleyball 


1340 WILLISTON RD. 
BURLINGTON, 863-4871 
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team, also replacing Patty 
Foster, who has moved on 
to Middlebury. Hulsen was 
the assistant mentor for 
volleyball and lacrosse last 
year... 
UVM. basketball coach 
Bill Whitmore on the selec- 
tion of Boston University 
mentor Rick Pitino as assis- 
tant to Hubie Brown and 
the New York Knicks: “I 
don’t know what impact he 
will have. 
strong personality, 
don’t know how much 
duties he’s going to have... 
He’s going to run what 
Hubie’s been running, and I 
don’t know if the Knicks 
will be better.” 

For Pitino, the selection 
as assistant coach was a 
dream come true. The B.U. 
mentor hails from Long 
Island and has_ probably 
long had hopes of returning 
to the New York area. “A 
lot of college coaches are 
trying to get into the NBA 
these days,” explained 
Whitmore, ‘because’ the 


salaries are really good for — 


assistants. (He) is going to 
get paid $90,000 as an 
assistant.”’ 

Pitino spent five years 
at the helm in Beantown 
following his own playing 
career at Massachusetts and 


a stint as an assistant coach | 


at Syracuse. 

“Rick was good for 
BU,” said Whitmore. “He 
did a good job recruiting. 


Hubie has a 
so I- 
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ANDOM NOTE 


¢ COPIES! 
at Rye Beach, N.H., hosted | winning fleet and a trip to 
MIRACLE copy Church Street by Fleets 104 & 103. The | the Windsurfer Western 
- Fou ' 


second race will be held at 


Hemispheres in S. Carolina 
Blodgett Landing, Lake 


for the series winner in each 


Video Art 


Burlington 


Center Classes 


TYPE - CAST 
658-4489 


~ Quality typing with 
professional editing on 


Have your Saturdays 
been boring lately? Do you 
have the urge to get up and 
do something? If so, on 


Sunapee, N.H., hosted by 
Fleet 138. 

There will be three 
weight. classes, a women’s 


| class. 
Registration is 


$5.00 
per day before July 14. 
Registration on the day of 


Ted Graff and Jennifer 


showing at Bookstacks. Pre- 
sentation to include video 


an IBM Selectric Saturday, July 238, two Se Onno ee 
special one-session classes ; t 8:00 
Guild, Gibson, Martin| are being offered by the Fer ee July 14, a 
Guitars: Church Street Center that ‘mM. 
Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, | | might satisfy that urge. Random Reasons for the 


From 9:00 until 4:30, 
Jeanette Chupack, interna- 
tionally recognized artist 
and teacher, will be con- 
ducting ‘‘Acrylic Painting 
on Paper.”’ It’s an introduc- 
tory course that will cover 
all aspects of painting on 
paper, everything from 
watercolor to impasto on 
board. The cost is $21.00. 

In addition to this, from 
10:00 until 3:00, Adele 
Dawson, author of Health, 
Happiness and the Pursuit 
of Herbs, will be the host of. 
“The Herb Garden: Plan- 
ning, Planting and Eating.” 
Learn how to enjoy a herb 
garden, from the time the 
seeds are planted to the 
time the last leaf is picked, 
without all the work. The 
cost is $12.00. 

Both classes have size 
limits, so you better act 
fast! 

For further informa- 
tion, call the Church Street 
Center, at 656-4221. 


Windsurfer 


Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, 

Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 

records, books, instruction, 
repairs. 

VT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 
Champlain Mill, River Level, 
Winooski. Daily 10-9; Sun, 

12-5. 
Telephone 655-0064 


Burlington 


Recent Recovery 


Dropping rates of interest: 


eat 


. consumer's indifference 


Industrial output up: 


The role of the entrepreneur: 


—selling Hitler’s Di area 


SE Ni 


St. Mikes Plays 


St. Michael’s Playhouse 
continues its 33rd season of 
professional theater with 
the July 12 opening of 
Agatha Christie’s Murder at 
the Vicarage. The classic 
mystery revolves around the 
murder. of the most unpo- 
pular man in an English 
village, where mild- 
mannered, sharp-witted, 
Miss Jane Marple, the famed 
detective (played by Joanne 
‘Rathgeb), sifts through the 
cast of suspects to single 
out the murderer. Murder at 
the Vicarage will be per- 
formed July 12-16 and July 
19-23 in the St. Michael’s 
College McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter. Call 655-0122 for more 
information. 


Theological 


Dialogue 


St. Michael’s College 

_ graduate theology and pas- 
Races toral ministry summer pro- 
gram presents a free, public 
‘The Lake Champlain dialogue by Sister Anne 
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Windsurfer Fleet 159 will 
be hosting the. third and 
final race of the Lotus- 
Duvet Bay to _ Breakers 
series on Sunday, July 24 at 


church 


St. Francis of Assisi 


class and a beginner’s class. 
Lotus-Duvet of East Burke, 
Vt. is providing their sports- 
wear for awards at each 
event along with T-shirts 


the race will be from 8-9:30 
a.m. and will be $8.00. For 
further information contact 
Pat Weisel — LCWF 159 — 
899-3343 or pick up an 


Marie Mongoven, O.P., on 
The Relationship of Cate- 
chesis to Theology, Scrip- 
ture and Pastoral Ministry 
to be held Tuesday, July 


North Beach in Burlington. | and _ refreshments. There | entry form at Clearwater |12, at 7:30 p.m. in the 
ON CAMPUS The three race series | will also be a Perpetual | Windsurfing, Waitsfield or | McCarthy Arts Center reci- 
E : begins on Sunday, July 17 ‘ Trophy for the series- ! Sailworks, Burlington. tal hall. 


Monday Noon 
Thurs. 4:30 P.M. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
The Rev. Al Stefanik 
864-0471 or 656-3882 


1437 WILLISTON Rob. 
P.O. Box 2062 
SO. BURLINGTON, VT. 08401 
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Chappell’s Hlorist Inc. 


NORM CHAPPELL, PRESIDENT 


PHONE 658-4733 


DANCERS 


The art of dance requires grace 
and efficiency of movement. You work 
long hours to attain the greatest 


mobility posssible. 


Chiropractic care is a specialized health field dealing with perfecting 
spinal movement and allowing life energy to express itself through the func- 
tion of the nervous system. No other field of health care deals so effectively 


156 Battery St., Burlington (opposite the Ice House) 
Parking Available - Call for Appt. 
863-2272 
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DELICATESSEN ¢ SANDWICHES 
CATERING 
179 Bank Street 864-1500 
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Provost are having a double |’ 


- 


| THURSDAY, 


JULY 14 


@MUSIC: Banjo Dan & the Mid- 


| night Plowboys, Mayor's Council on 
| the Arts, Battery Park, 7:30. 


Decentz at Hunt’s, 9:30, $1.00. 

Little Joyce & The Sensations at 
McHats. 

UXB at Texas. 
@ THEATRE: “The Tempest,”’ 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival, Royall 
Tyler Theatre UVM, 8:00 pm. Call 


| | 656-2094 for information. 


_ “Murder At The Vicarage,” St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, Winooski. $9.00, 
8:00 pm, call 655-0122 for informa- 
tion. 

Campus at Noon: Tim Brookes, 
folk guitarist. 12:15, in front of Royall 
Tyler Theatre, UVM, Burlington. Call 
656-2085 for information. 

@FILM: ‘‘Heaven Can Wait,’’ Ben & 
‘Jerry's, Shelburne, dusk, free. 

“Forbidden Planet,” science fic- 
tion adaptation of “The Tempest,’’ 2:00 
pm and 7:00 pm, B106 Cook, UVM. 


FRIDAY, 
JULY 15 


@ MUSIC: Three Wheel Drive at 7th 
Chord, River Level, Champlain Mill, 
Winooski, 8-12:00. 

Decentz at Hunt's, $1.50. 

Little Joyce & the Sensations at 
McHats. 

Lambs Bread at Upstairs McHats. 

UXB at Texas. 

Campus at Noon: Peter King, jug- 

gler, with musical accompaniament. 
Royall Tyler, UVM. 
@EVENTS: Juggler’s Convention, 
through 7/19, lessons, workshops, and 
performances, Memorial Auditorium, 
Burlington. For more information, con- 
tact Jugglers from Mars, 655-4436. 

Floating Cinema, Perkins Pier, 
9:00 pm, Mayor’s Council on the arts. 
@ THEATRE: ‘The Tempest,’’ see 
June 14. 

“Murder at the Vicarage,’’ see 
June 14. 

@FILM: ‘Heaven Can Wait,” Bat- 
tery Park, dusk, free. 


SATURDAY, 
JULY 16 


®@MUSIC: Decentz at Hunt’s, $1.50. 
Little Joyce & the Sensations at 
McHats. 


UXB at Texas. 

Three Wheel Drive, 7th Chord, 
Champlain Mill. 
@EVENTS: Burlington Farmer’s 


Market, City Hall Park, 9-2:00. 
Ketch Dance at Castleton State 
College. 
@ THEATRE: 
June 14. 
“Murder at the Vicarage,’’ see 


“The Tempest,” 


| June 14. 


SUNDAY, 
JULY 17 


~@MUSIC: 10th Grand Opening 


| Concert, Vermont Mozart Festival, 
Bh Shelburne Farms, 8:00 pm, $9.00. Call 


862-7352 for more information. 
Burlington Concert Band, Battery 


| Park, Burlington. 7:00 pm, free. 


Caravan at McHats. 


Race at Texas. 
VE} TS: Juggling Convention’s 


P 
i 
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Picnic, Parade. Mayor’s Council on the 
Arts, Battery Park, 1-5:00 pm. Perfor- 
mance, City Hall Auditorium, 7:30, 
$2.50. 


MONDAY 
JULY 18 


@ MUSIC: David Bromberg at 
Hunt’s. 7:30 & 10:30, $8.50. 
Campus at Noon: ‘‘Buddha’s 
Hand,”’ blues, jazz, rock tunes. 
Caravan at McHats. 
Race at Texas. 
@EVENTS: Informal Windsurfer 
Race, Sandbar Beach, 6:00 pm. 
@FILM: ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ 2:00 
pm and 7:00 pm, _ auditorium, 
Bailey/ Howe Library, UVM, free. 


TUESDAY, 
JULY 19 


@ MUSIC: Center Ring Soloist, Ver- 
mont Mozart festival, Shelburne 
Museum, 8:00 pm. . 
Campus at Noon: Tom Lyon, 
classical guitarist. Royall Tyler Theatre. 
Caravan at McHats. 
Race at Texas. 
Piano Concert, from Adament, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, noon. 


@ THEATRE: ‘“‘Murder at the 
Vicarage,”’ see July 14. 
@EVENTS: Painting Rocks for 


Paperweights, Discovery Museum, 
9:30-10:30, 4-7 years old. 

@FILM: ‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”’ 2:00 pm and 7:00 pm, 
auditorium, B106 Cook, UVM. Free. 


WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 20 


@MUSIC: Flutes without Pier, Ver- 
mont Mozart Festival, M.V. Champlain, 
Lake Champlain Cruise. 8:00 pm. 

John Gailmor at Hunt's. 

Caravan at McHats. 

Race at Texas. 

@ THEATRE: “‘Love’s Labor’s 
Lost.’’ Champlain Shakespeare Festival, 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. See July 14. 

“Murder at the Vicarage,’’ see 
July 14. 

@FEVENTS: Cookout and Public 
Poetry Reading, Mayor's Council on 
the Arts, Oakledge Park, 6:00 pm. 

All City Track and Field, Bur!- 
ington Recreational Department, Burl- 
ington High School. 

@FILM: ‘Swamp Thing,” Ben & 
Jerry's, Cherry St. Garage, Burlington, 
dusk, free. 

@LECTURE: ‘‘The Little Sounds of 
Grief,’ with William Lamers, Allter- 
natives in Traditional Care, 7:30-9:30 
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pm. Living/Learning Center, call 
656-2088 for information and registra- 
tion. Free. 

Campus. at Noon: 
“‘Love’s Labours Lost,” 
Theatre. 

“Birthing: An Evening about 
Choices,’”” 7:30 pm, Church St. 
Center, free. 


THURSDAY 
JULY 21 


@MUSIC: The Spiders, Battery Park, 
7:30. 

Campus at Noon: Pete Smith, 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. 

Tom Farenheit & the Mercurys at 
Hunt's. 

Mood Elevators at McHats. 

Powerglide at Texas. 

A Baker Recital, Vermont Mozart 
Festival, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 8:00 pm. 
@ THEATRE: ‘‘Love’s. Labor’s 
Lost,’’ see July 14. 

“Murder at the Vicarage,’’ see 
July 14. 

@EVENTS: Public Land Sculpture 
Construction, Mayor’s Council on the 
Arts, City Hall Fountain. 

Acrylic Painting on _ canvas, 
Discovery Museum, 9:30-11:00, 9-14 
years old. 
@FILM: 


Lecture on 
Royall Tyler 


“The First Part of Henry 


Vi,” 2:00 and 7:00 pm, auditorim, 


Bailey/ Howe Library, UVM. Free. 


FRIDAY, 
JULY 22 


@MUSIC: Riverboat Ferry Cruise 
with Mark Lamphier and the Muskcat 
Dixieland Jazz band, Mayor’s council on 
the Arts, King St. Dock, $7. 

Campus at Noon: Woods Tea C6., 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. 

Tom Farenheit and the Mer- 
curys at Hunt’s. 

Mood Elevators at McHats. 

Happy Hour with Tim Trono, 6:00 
pm, Just Jazz & Big Joe Burrell, 
9-1:00 at Waterworks. 

Powerglide at Texas. 
@ THEATRE: ‘‘The Tempest,”’ see 


July 14. 

‘‘Murder at the Vicarage,’’ see 
July 14. 
@EVENTS: 2nd Annual Great 


Green Mt. Irish Festival, live music, 
dance, crafts, food & more. Champlain 
Valley fairgrounds, $3.00. 

Cora Brooks: ‘‘Poem by Heart,”’ 
Church St. Center, 8:00. 

Acrylic Painting on Canvas, 
9:30-11:00 and Shakespeare Dancers, 
12-1:00 at the Discovery Museum. 
@FILM: ‘Swamp Thing,” Battery 
Park, dusk, free. 


SATURDAY, 
JULY 23 


@MUSIC: .. After Dinner Branden- 


burgs, Vermont Mozart. Festival, 
Shelburne Farms, 8:00 pm, see July 17. 

Tom Farenheit and the Mer- 
curys at Hunt's. 

Mood Elevators at McHats. 

Just Jazz & Big Joe Burrell, 
9-1:00 at Waterworks. 

Powerglide at Texas. 
@ THEATRE: “‘Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,’”” see July 14. 

“‘Murder at the Vicarage,” see 
July 14. 
@EVENTS: Burlington Farmers 
Market, City Hall Park, 9-2:00. 

Church St. Marketplace Per- 
formers, Bob & Andrea Teer, Jenifer 
Crowell, Cucumber Puppet Theatre. 

Irish Festival, Champlain Valley 
Fairgrounds, $3. 


SUNDAY, 
JULY 24 


@MUSIC: Cello’s In Bloom, Ver- 
mont Mozart Festival, Champlain Col- 
lege, 8:00 pm, see July 17. 

George Gritzback at Hunts. 

N-Zones at McHats. 

Powerglide at Texas. 

Burlington Concert Band, Battery 
Park, 7:00 pm. \ 
@EVENTS: Lotus-Duvet Wind- 
surfer’s Race, Bay to Breakers series, 
North Beach, LCWF, 9:00 am. 


MONDAY, 
JULY 25 


@ MUSIC: N-Zones at McHats. 
Powerglide at Texas. 

@EVENTS: Informal Windsurfer 

Race, Sandbar Beach, LCWF, 6:00 


TUESDAY, 
JULY 26 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Three 


Wheel Drive, bluegrass. Royall Tyler 


‘Theatre, UVM. 


Trio’s for the Tenth, Vermont 
Mozart Festival, Recital Hall, UVM, 8:00 
pm. 

Piano Concert from Adament, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Noon. 

N-Zones at McHats. 

Deja Vu at Texas 

Comedy Connection at Hunt's. 
@ THEATRE: ‘The Dining Room,” 
St. Michael’s Playhouse, see July 14. 


WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 27 


@MUSIC: LeClub’s 4th Anniversary 
Party. 

I-tal at Hunt's. 

Sea Bird at McHats. 

Deja Vu at Texas. 

Campus at Noon: Resnik, Fisher 
& Smith, Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. 
@THEATRE: ‘‘Love’s Labour's 
Lost,”” Shakespeare Festival, Royall 
Tyler Theatre, UVM, see July 14. 

‘The Dining Room,”’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 14. 
@FILM: ‘Breaking Away,” Ben & 
Jerry's, Cherry St. Garage, Burlinton. 
Dusk, free. 
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No Rooms For Rent 


By Will Truini and Stephen Kelly 

Two hundred a month, plus first and last 
month’s deposit. If you hear those words, you 
are fortunate; if you don’t, you are not alone. 

As college students flock back to school 
in mid-August, they face Burlington’s rental 
crisis. With less than one in every hundred 
residential units vacant, the Burlington 
housing market is a desert. And for those who 
find water, the rental expense and housing 
conditions may prove poisonous. 

“T would say the situation is comparable 
to New York City,’ said Burlington’s Housing 
Program Director Brenda Torpy. ‘Many 
people are surprised at the housing situation 
in Burlington; the market’s very tight.” 

For a healthy rental market, the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Development 
says the vacancy rate of a city should fluc- 
tuate around three to five percent. With only 
one sixth the vacancies of a normal city, 
Burlington’s housing market ‘threatens to 
destroy the free market balance of supply and 
demand. 

“Whether the (renting) situation is 
healthy: or not» is based; largely: on perspec- 
tive,”” commented Assistant Burlington City 
Planner John Caulo. “It is very healthy for 
the landlord, and relatively unhealthy for the 
tenant.”’ 

In addition to the vacancy shortage, 
tenants face annual rent increases of 15 to 20 
percent, according to the most recent City of 
Burlington census report. The median cost for 
a two bedroom unfurnished apartment last 
year was over four hundred dollars a month, a 
22 percent increase from 1982. And although 
43 percent of all new dwellings built from 
1970-80 were rental units, according to Caulo 
“the supply of housing is (still) not increasing 
with demand.”’ 

In an effort to relieve the growing drought 

continued on page 8 
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speare festivals (who this summer 


2 +1) «DD iagesh’. 


By Stephen Kelly 

The summer sets Burlington’s 
arts festivals ablaze. But this year as 
the Champlain Shakespeare Festival 
struggles with only partially full 
houses and the Vermont Mozart 
Festival recovers from the last two 
years’ 60,000 dollar debt, financial 
viability shadows the future of 
Burlington’s festival season. 

“Last year was a tough year for 
everybody because of the eco- 
nomy,” said Arts Roundtable chair- 
person Andrea Rogers. ‘‘It created a 
crunch for many (arts) organiza- 
tions, but I think we may be 
coming out of that.” 

Rogers said arts programming 
must become more competitive, 
especially in areas of marketing. 
“How the economy affects us 1s 
just like businesses; we have to be 
smarter. We all have to become 
better business people, and we have 
to become better at marketing.” 

For the Mozart and Shake- 


Festivals Target 
Audience Apathy 


S.A. Previews Fall Activities, page 16 


are celebrating their 10th and 25th 
anniversaries respectively), the 
changing market has upset what 
was a relatively stable audience. 
And although both festivals have 
initiated new revenue generating 
policies, this summer may prove 
pivotal for the future of summer 
festivals in Burlington. 

The early season plight of the 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival 
was grim, Challenged by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, the festival’s main 
sponsor, to surpass the 63 percent 
houses of 1982, the Shakespeare 
Festival planned to open the season 
with their top draw, The Tempest, 
starring Earl Hyman. But Hyman 
was unable to fulfill his contract, 
and he Jeft the company short a 
leading actor only three days before 
the Tempest’s opening. Buffeted by 
mediocre reviews and the loss of 
Hyman, the first weeks of The 
continued cn page 9 
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‘you just borrow his necktie... add it 
to your favorite shirt...’ if this isn’t a 
dyed-in-the-wool collegiate look, 
we don’t know what is. to check on: 
Our 
y wool herringbone blazer with 
suede elbow patches (we've 
same in corduroy — just as fab) 
y daddy oxfords in Eton stripings, 
properly buttoned-down 
collars 
vy V-neck, crew-neck pullovers in 
acrylic and wool blends (just 
made for monogramming) 
yv Manisha’s modified baggy 
twills 
v ties (for girls only) — from our 
Accessories department on 


you know, | really like looking 
tweedy... here: our 
y shawl-collared, single- 
buttoned pullover in 
salt/pepper tweed 
y cotton turtleneck (in 
mucho colors) 
y~ Manisha cords (the fall 
uniform) 


there’s more: lots, lots more! 


that’re well- 
schooled in fashion... 


documented classics with a comfort- 
able mix of innovative pieces... 
just what you’d expect to find at — 


you stuff extraordinaire — Colony 


& Way In on main. 


SIMs 
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THE 


Magrams. 


you purr like a kitten, dahling... must 
be the angora sweater! our 


stunning little black sweater with 
pearl buttons (we love to wear it 
backward, tool) 

v the new blue jeans (they ain't 
blue, Sally!) in pinstripes, cropped 
right at the ankle. 


MARKETPLACE CENTER 
OPEN MON. & FRI. 9:30-9:00 
TUES.- SAT. 9:30-5:30 
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Shelburne Farms: 


The House Vanderbilt 


By Emily Mead 

When, in 1889, Dr. William 
Seward Webb and his wife Lila 
Vanderbilt decided to build a 
magnificent agricultural estate in 
Shelburne, Vermont, they did it. 
The results speak for themselves. 

Shelburne Farms, a national 
historic site, is a spectacular exam- 
ple of the 19th century country 
estate. Located in’ Shelbume 
Village, the farm reflects architec- 
tural trends and farming practices 
of acentury ago. 

The Webbs demanded much of 
Shelburne Farms architect Robert 
Henderson Robertson. They want- 
ed the estate to be a model farm, 
showcasing the era’s most advanced 
technology and farming practices. 

They also wanted the farm to 
serve as their home. Although only 
one of three homes the Webbs 
owned (the other two being a house 
in New York City and a resort in 
the Adirondaks), the “Big House’’ 
at Shelburne Farms was a year 


round residence where children 
grew up, friends and_ relatives 
visited, and the Webb _ family 


history was established. 
Being the first ‘‘Vanderbilt’’ 


country estate, Shelburne House! 


had no model to emulate. Though 
the mansion was decorated with 
opulence and grandeur, it main- 


tained a simpler, less extravaganth. 
design than subsequent ‘“‘Vander- y 


bilt”’ estates. 


The house was built in 1889, 
with the intention of building a 


larger house somewhere else on the 


property. A few years later, the : 


Webbs decided instead to expand 
the house, making it a 110 room 
mansion. 

With construction, the original 
“shingle” style was changed to 


Queen Anne Revival, a contem-§ 


porary architectural preference. In 


addition, a new wing, third floor, % 
brick exterior facade and various B%@ 


decorative elements were added 


during construction... Since 165), ETT LA LL TEN REET SLE TIN TEA SOREL a ye ne 


pletion in 1899, the exterior and 
interior have seen few changes. 

All principle buildings on Shel- 
burne Farms were designed by 
Robert Henderson Robertson. 


Known as a society architect who 
designed New York office build- 
ings, railroad terminals and country 


y 


sas 


estates, Robertson reached the 
pinnacle of his career at Shelburne 
Farms. Together with Frederick 
Law Olmstead, prominent  land- 
scape architect and father of 
American forestry Gifford Pinchot, 
the estate layout was planned, The 
built and natural environments 
complemented each other, forming 
the integral design apparent at 
Shelburne Farms. 

Within the house, characteris- 
tics of the naturalistic and romantic 
impulses typical of the time are 
felt. Webb wanted an overabun- 
dance of furnishings, plants, art, 
books and personal memorabilia to 
fill the rooms at Shelburne Farms. 


This is characteristic of estates in 
the late 19th century, when the 
dawning Industrial age made goods 
readily available. 

Styles of architecture, furnish- 
ings, and art in the late 1880’s 
varied widely. Many considered this 
time to be a period of esthetic 
confusion as different styles were 


mixed or copied. In many respects, 
the Shelburne House serves as an 
excellent showpiece of trends and 
tastes in design and furnishings of 
the day. Typically, elements of 
different styles were combined 
in a particular piece, or overall 
theme in a room. This “‘eclectic’’ 
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characteristic was borrowed from 
almost everything and shows that 
craftsmen at that time were more 
interested in visual effect than the 
precision of a styles reproduction. 
In the mid to late 1880’s 
Victorian and Empire styles were 
quite popular. These _ designs 
reflected the desire to bring back 


As one might notice in the 
photograph, the room looked quite 
different than it does today. One 
reason is the wall paper, which 
matched that found in the adjacent 
hall, was changed to a subtle pink 
during restoration. Not only does 
the room have a brighter feeling 
now, but the color highlights hues 
in the portraits. Sconces (light 
fixtures) on the walls were replaced 


_d@din the original location and the 


= colonial revival style remains intact. 


Restoration of this room, and other 


wee rOOmS in the Shelburne House, has 


been made possible by a generous 


teeadonation through the’ Adopt-A- 
Ew Room program. 


the grandeur and ideals of earlier 
periods. Deep, rich colors, dark 
wood, mirrors, and lavish gilt, 
characteristic of various styles such 
as Gothic, Elizabethan, Renais- 
sance, and Louis XVI are often seen 
in pieces from this period. The 
revival of styles, however, look 
different than originals. Consis- 
tency mattered much less than the 
search for self expression, and an 
uninhibited mixing of decorative 
elements was the result. 

The furnishings are original to 
the house, though both the abun- 
dance and their exact location may 
have changed over years of use or 
removal by various family mem- 
bers. Within Shelburne House there 
is a great deal of decorative mixing 
and matching. 

When Shelburne House was 
built, the Dining Room was used as 
the main dining room. After 
additions on the house were com- 
pleted in 1899, the use became that 
of a card or tea room, as well as an 
informal dining room. Recently, 
the room has been renovated and 
use has returned to that of the main 


dining room. Elegant dinners, 
offered ten times during the sum- 
mer, meetings which include a 


meal, and guest weekend accom- 
modations take place here today. 


if 


Another difference between the 


@aold ‘tea’? room and the present 


dining room is the wall which 


Adivides it from the corridor hall. 
“34 After Dr. 
Jsubsequent generations used the 


gy Sees ; anh house as a summer place. 


and Mrs. Webb died 
The 


division was created with two 


1 self-contained homes for the ue 


and enjoyment of separate families. 
There are two portraits of Lila 
V. Webb, one over the fireplace and 
the other to its left. Both were 
painted by George Munsig. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, Lila’s father, lived until 
1885 and his portrait hangs to the 
right of the fireplace. After W. H. 
Vanderbilt’s death, Lila inherited a 
large sum of money and used these 
resources to help create Shelburne 
Farms. On the other side of the 
windows is a portrait of J. W. 
Webb, Wm. Seward’s father. 


Since 1977, the house has been 
converted to host guests, seminars, 
meetings, and concerts. During the 
summer months, Shelburne House 
radiates liveliness and its use 
warrants a unique interior, one 
which retains past decor, integrity, 
and charm, but can be utilized 
today and into the future. 

One tour of the estate a day is 
offered Monday through Saturday. 
Beginning promptly at 10 a.m. the 
walking guide through Shelburne 
Farms is a two hour trip into 
nineteenth century America. 

The tour begins at a two acre 
courtyard within the European 
design Farm Barn. Sights include 
the Coach Barn and the home of 
New England’s largest Brown Swiss 
herd, Shelburne Farms dairy. Tastes 
include a noon snack at the Cheese 
Shop, where some of Vermont’s 
finest cheddar is aged. And, of 
vourse, patrons are treated to a full, 
two story tour of Shelburne House. 

For further information, con- 
tact Shelburne Farms at 985-3222. 
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Seeing Through Reagan’s Screen of Rhetoric 


As the USS Ranger steams off the coast of Nicaragua, Ronald 
Reagan has urged the American public to become more fully in- 
formed on Central American issues. Yet, through his charming 
euphemisms and half-truths, it is clear that Reagan seeks to 
assauge the fears of the marginally informed, and then gain the 
support of this confused American public. 

Seeking a clearer understanding of the Central American 
situation through the daily news is a trying experience. The Ad- 
ministration uses the press as a means to disseminate its well 
thought-out disinformation strategy. 

On the other hand, the voice of the opposition is diffuse and 
unable to speak with a unified, coherent voice. Last year Tip 
O'Neil could speak for the Democratic Party, but now the 
democratic voice has been lost in the din and clatter of campaign 
speeches, only to enhance Reagan’s advantage in the press. 

As the Central American crisis is moving towards the brink of a 
western hemespheric war at an alarming rate, Reagan is finding it 
increasingly difficult to hide behind a wall of rhetoric. Reagan’s 
most recent press conference shows that he nevertheless continues 
his attempts to use the press to spread disinformation, rather than 
enlighten the public, so that the Administration’s policies can be 
maintained without full public scrutiny. 

Slowly, however, Americans are beginning to ask questions 
about the president’s political double talk. ~ 


What is one to think about a person who says ‘“‘we don’t want 


” 


war,’ and then later adds that ‘‘a president should never say 
‘never ?” 

What is one to think about a person who says “‘there must be 
respect for the principle of nonintervention, including a ban on 
support for subversive elements that seek to destabilize other coun- 
tries,’ and who meanwhile is pursuing a program of covert action 
which is intended to topple the Nicaraguan government? 

What is one to think about a person who says “we are not 
seeking a larger presence in that region,” and is at the same time 
preparing for six month military exercises in the Caribbean and 
Pacific waters of Central America including the temporary station- 
ing of an extra 3,000 to 4,000 troops in Honduras? 

What is one to think about a person who says ‘‘the conflict in 
Central America must be removed from the context of an East- 
West confrontation,’’ yet on the other hand sends troops to said 
area, even though he admits ‘‘the simple truth is, no one asked for 
American forces to come to their aid. In fact, they’ve done quite to 
the contrary and said the reverse, that they don’t.” 

What is one to think about a person who orders the largest and 
longest military training exercises ever in the Central American 
region, and then says “‘I don’t know what the length of time for the 
training is. | don’t know the number of ships involved. But | didn’t 
know the number that were involved in the [earlier] Caribbean ex- 
ercises?”’ 


Through the Looking Glass 


What is one to think about these curious inconsistencies? Do 
you think they might be an indication of a confused person? Or do 
you think they might be signs of the famous political double talk 
that we have become familiar with in the last decades? By now we 
know that the amount of political double talk is directly propor- 
tional to the amount of vital information that is being withheld from 
the public. 

It is time for the American public to go beyond the thinking 
stage. It is becoming rapidly crucial that we no longer tolerate both 


the double talk that is being fed to us and the foreign policies that’ 


are being performed in our name, under our flag, at the expense of 
our reputation as a people. 

Time has come that we must act on what we think, for only 
through action will change come. 


There are many forms and extents of effective actions. They . 


range from simple letters to one’s congresspeople fo civil or even 
outright disobedience. Some actions raise serious questions of 
moral responsibility and ethics. 

Nevertheless, that should be no reason for shying away from 
these questions and actions. On the contrary, in the process of 
resolving these questions in our own minds, we will be in a much: 
better position to evaluate the Reagan Administration’s implicit 
stance on issues such as the value of human life versus the need for 
U.S. imperialistic intervention. 

As long as present and future administrations do not feel, hear 
and see a strong, active consensus by the American people against 
aggressive militray policies, they will have no reason to change 
their course. And, in this regard, it is important to remember back 
to demonstrations and protest actions of the late Sixties and early 
Seventies. They were attributed with being main reason for the 
ending of U.S. intervention in Vietnam. 

Expanding on the Cartesian criteria for existence, it is no 
longer enough to only think if we want to continue to be. It is now 
necessary fo act. 

One last question: What would a guy think if a people [not just a 
person] would say “‘we don’t want war,’’ but instead of then send-_ 
ing troops to Central America, it would write and call their congres- 
sional delegates; it would participate in peace marches; it would 
write letters to their newspapers; it would volunteer an hour a week 
in the thousands of peace organizations; it would take part in 
peaceful civil disobedience actions against military institutions; it 
would talk about and vote on peace issues at town meetings; it 
would spray paint the word “‘war’’ beneath the word “‘stop”’ on all 
stop signs; it would refuse to register for a militrary draft and instead 
sign up for an “‘alternative action’’ draft; and finally, it would vote 


out those guys who double talk when they say “we don’t want 
war.'’22?2? 


C.G.& M.D. 
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Sunday, turn to page 9. 
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LiNorton has “What They’re Saying,” all of it, 
on page 13. 


LICook on Why Vermont has stuck with the 
Red Sox. Page 12. 
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(LJMeet our leaders, S.A. President Erik 
Stavrand greets all returning students on page 


16. 

LIFrom Nastassia Kinski to Bill Murray, S.A. 
Films releases its new movie program (com- 
plete with pass registration form), don’t wait, 
it’s On page 17. 
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fs 


LiSummer music is highlighted this week with 
coverage of Battery Park’s “Rock Against 
Reagan’ concert, the Vermont Mozart 
Festival, the Peter Tork Project, and Burl- 
ingtown Records. Stories begin on page 20. 


FEATURES 


LIUVM Professor F.O. Sargent analyzes 
America’s rural Culture, page 28. 

LJAlice Cooper was wrong...School’s in for 
the summer, see page 26. 
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85 Main Street, Burlington, V1. 05401 « Phone 658-3313 


Rubber buttons...underarm gussets... AM g 
twill collars... overlock stitching. These EEE. 


are the things that go into authentic 
rugby clothing by Canterbury of New 
Zealand. In four styles & many colors. 


CANTERBURY OF NEW ZEALAND 
MADE IN NEW ZEALAND 


We can tell you : : = as % i : 
it will be soon, and i er | I 


thatthe prices vs on eae 
on winter merchandise aes tas : eens 
SKI will be fabulous. So, Bch Saas a ee 
if it has to do with Ba. Soe ges ; 


winter, don't buy 
: SALE it now. Wait for 
: The Edge sale. 


If you couldn't make it last % % : Ye. i.) ! 
year, don't miss it this time 5 ; 
around. Look for details in : | 3 Re RS 
the Vermont Cynic and The 3 3 rea en 
Burlington Free Press. eee sh, 8 Susann Among 

ad >a 65 Main St. Burlington 862-2282 Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9, Tues.-Thurs. 9:30-6, Sat. 9-5 *) 

The Downhill Edge *t 17 waitstield 496-3887 
Free Parking . 
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Senators Phillip Hoff and Edgar May during this week’s Special Session. 


Legislative Special Session Closes 


UVM To Lose $400,000; Sen. Hoff Blames Gov. Snelling \ 


By Andy Kennedy 


On Wednesday, July 27, the Vermont 
state legislature finally terminated a special 
session called by Governor Snelling in an 
effort to resolve the largest deficit in the 
state’s history. As a result, UVM must absorb 
a $400,000 cut in what originally had been a 
20.8 million dollar state aid budget. The 2 
percent cut is down from the 4 percent 
originally proposed by the House Appropria- 
tion Committee two weeks ago — the result of 
a compromise agreed upon between the 
House and Senate. However, for reasons that 
both favor and disfavor the University, 
legislators closely related to the University 
remain uncomfortable either about the recent 
amendment or the future in state aid the cut 
portends. 

Senator Philip Hoff, D-Chittenden and 
former Governor of Vermont (1963-1969), 
lobbied to exempt UVM, the state colleges, 
and VSAC (Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation) from any budget cut whatso- 
ever. Hoff, while not directly affiliated with 
the University, acted on principles he has 
espoused since his term as governor: ‘I’ve 
been the most educationally minded governor 
in the history of the state. In more simplistic 
terms, that stems from my absolute convic- 
tion that the future of our society turns on 
the quality and quantity of education impar- 
ted to our younger people and adults.’’ How- 
ever, Hoff, while admitting progress had 
been made, was still not pleased with the 2 
percent compromise. The amended cuts to 
UVM, the colleges, and VSAC, according to 
Hoff, are “all wrong. In my own mind, they 
shouldn’t be cut anywhere.” Hoff believes the 
state deficit can be resolved almostly. solely 
through a decoupling of state from federal 
income tax and a subsequent increase in state 
levies back to schedules similar to those 
before federal levels were lowered. 

Hoff credits education’s participation in 
the sweeping cut to an interesting source: 
“I’m absolutely convinced that if it weren’t 
for the governor (Snelling), then UVM, the 
state colleges, and VSAC would not have had 
a cut at all; but the governor has almost a 
vendetta against the University and _ state 
colleges.”” According to Hoff, Snelling’s 
displeasure with the state’s institutions of 


6 


higher education stems from his own belief 
that the ‘‘state colleges and particularly the 
University spend more money than is neces- 
sary to do the job required of them. He thinks 
somehow there are a lot of hidden resources 
available to the University. I don’t believe 
that. By and large, there’s a pretty good tight 
ship over there. Quite honestly it goes back to 
Dick Snelling and his wife being effectively 
fired from the University development 
office.’’ Hoff declined to comment further on 
this final speculation. : 


Representative Don Moore, I-Rutland, a 
UVM trustee, was not quite so supportive of 
the 2 percent concession to the University. 
Believing the concession to be too steep, 
Moore felt “that the University, the state 
colleges, and all of those bodies funded by 


state taxpayers have got to really look at what 
they’re spending their dollars on and make 
some appropriate cuts. They’ve got to hold 
the line on spending one way or another.” 
Regarding the University’s vulnerability to 
rescissions in the future, Moore cited the 
legislature’s annual session next January as a 
period of further adjustment: ‘‘When we get 
back here, there are going to be some more 
adjustments in the budget and they’re all 
going to be downward. There have to be... 
people are not in the mood for more taxes.”’ 

When asked to comment on Hoff’s 
unforgiving stance to cuts in education, 
Moore said: ‘I can understand where Hoff 
is coming from. We all have our pet projects 
and pet programs. We say, ‘well, you can’t cut 
mine but cut somebody else’s.’ To be fair to 
everybody, (state-funded programs) should be 
cut equally, all of them.”’ 


Representative Norm Wright, R-Westmin- 
ster, a UVM trustee as well as the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, was 
much more in agreement with the 2 percent 
cut compromise than either Hoff or Moore: 
“IT am very happy with what has taken place.” 
Wright, however, was more guarded in his 
forecast of the University’s future with 
potential state rescissions: ‘The state as a 
whole faces a crisis. If revenues continue to 
drop substantially then there are going to be 
problems and there are going to be additional 
cuts. Our aim has been to adjust them with as 


much balance as we can. Unfortunately, 
education, as well as human services, as well 
as aids to cities and towns has to pretty much 
come down together.”’ 

Senator Edgar May, D-Windsor, also a 
UVM trustee, felt the 2 percent cut to be fair 
but, like Moore, was equally guarded in his 
prediction regarding UVM’s future with state 
aid: ‘the University will be facing some 
difficult times in the legislature because it 


represents one entity of the government and ~ 


this deficit is not going to go away with 
whatever steps we’re going to ultimately agree 
upon in such a short time. Therefore the 
University will have to justify every single last 
expenditure and proposal with hard data.” 
May offered some thoughts of his own 


bearing upon the current friction between the 
University and the governor’s office, as 
mentioned earlier by Senator Hoff: “the 
relationship between the Governor and 
University leadership hasn’t been peaches and 
cream to put it mildly, but in my own view, 
as a trustee, I want to defend the University 
and maintain it as a first class educational 
instrument but I will not do that at the 
expense of other state agencies. I do not 
believe that the University, in the face of this 
historic deficit, would be spared even if the 
Governor had previously held Lattie Coor’s 
job — because it would not be fair.’’ Com- 
menting further on his responsibility as a 
UVM trustee in the Senate, May did not view 
himself as “the tub thumper of UVM. My 
moral responsibility is to try and see that it 
gets a fair shake and is not misunderstood. I 
think that a UVM trustee within the legisla- 
ture has an obligation to articulate the con- 
cerns of the University but not necessarily to 
advocate those concerns — particularly at the 
expense of other equally pressing state 
programs which very often don’t have any 
spokesman, articulate or otherwise.” 

Clearly, UVM’s difficulties in Montpelier 
are far from over — a truth that concurs 
directly with the predicament of the state as a 
whole. What appears to be a concession now 
may result in a more serious rescission early 
next year. For now, UVM must accept its 
fourth straight year of cuts in state aid. One 
hopes it’s not a trend that will become 
routine. 
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_ S.A. Films Recoups: 


_ Offers Movie Pass, 


2 


By Debbie Wien 

Last year was not a 
good one for S.A. Films. 
Faced with a growing defi- 
cit last spring, S.A. Films 
cut the number of screen- 
ings by half and raised 
ticket prices by 50 cents. 
Despite these measures, 
S.A. Films ended the year 
6,000 dollars in debt. With 
the introduction of a movie 
pass system and a reduced 
film schedule, S.A. Films 
hopes to avert further finan- 
cial losses. 

Although S.A. Films 
was not the only organiza- 
tion on campus. to lose 
money, they definitely suf- 
fered more than was expec- 
ted. S.A. Films’ President/ 
Director Jayne Kennedy 
felt that the main reasons 
for S.A. Films’ financial 
problems last year resulted 
from “‘misjudging the 
audience and competition 
with so many other theaters 
(including the Nickelodeon 
which frequently runs 
foreign films in conjunction 
with UVM’s foreign films 
series). The fact that our 


emphasis was on more 
intellectual and artistic 
films means we _ weren’t 
generating enough 
revenue,”’ explained Ken- 
nedy. 


Robert Brown, S.A.’s 
Vice President, agreed with 
Kennedy that S.A. Films 
has to compete with the 
Nickelodeon. Brown em- 


_ phasized that one of the 


main reasons for S.A. Films’ 
financial problems was the 
“unanticipated exodus of 
students from B106 Angell 
to the Nickelodeon 
Cinema.”’ Brown also felt 
that ‘‘since the §frats 
couldn’t make money off of 


Reduces Schedule 


provide projectionists and 
workers, S.A. will hire peo- 
ple themselves.” This not 
only provides for less 
money being spent on pro- 
jectionists, since the Media 
Center increases the cost of 


‘this labor, but also makes it 


possible for S.A. to hire 
from within, and therefore 
provide more organization 
in their planning of films. 
This reorganization will sur- 
face in some new positions 
such as the Publicity Direc- 
tor, Business Manager, and 
Personnel Director. Perhaps 
the most important posi- 
tion(s) will be that of the 
Films Council, which will 
consist of not more than 
ten members, and its 
strength will lie in the fact 
that up to ten _ people 
(with at least one represen- 
tative from each class) will 
be working on the film 
schedule ~ instead of last 
year’s twosome. These posi- 
tions will usually be filled 
every spring, but will be 
picked in the fall of this 
year and anyone who is 
interested can contact S.A. 
at either 656-2053 or up- 


stairs in Billings Student 
Center. 
Both Kennedy and 


Brown agree on the fact 
that the idea of year-long 
movie passes, which will be 
sold for $16 to students, 
$20 to faculty, and $25 to 
the general public, is a good 
one. Both agree that “‘if 
10% of the student popula- 
tion purchases these passes, 
S.A. Films will not have to 
undergo the serious loss like 
that of last year’s, and may 
be able to provide addi- 
tional series, such as a 
possible Alfred Hitchcock 
and/or an Orson Welles 


“There was an unexpected exodus of 
Students from B106 Angel to the Nickelo- 
deon Cinema (last year).”’ 


their all-campus parties 
after last year’s incidents, 
they started to show more 
movies, thereby causing 
S.A. Films to suffer.’’ In 
addition, Bob Brown argued 
that “S.A, Films was under- 
represented among the stu- 
dent body, with only two 
people making up the film 
schedule that an_ entire 
student body would see.”’ 
The question of what 
lies ahead for S.A. Films 
may be answered by some 
changes that S.A. is prepar- 


_ing for this fall. Kennedy 


§ “get 


feels “the important thing 
about next year is laying a 
good groundwork.”’ Brown 
says the main goal of S.A. 
Films in 1983-1984 is to 
away from self- 
perpetuation and instead of 


having the Media Center 
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-S.A. Vice President 
Bob Brown 


series. These passes will 
enable students to get a 
75% discount on all films 
and comes out to a mere 34 
cents a film. 

There are a number of 
other activities that S.A. 
Films is planning for next 
year, including their free 
feature films in Billings and 
a possible marathon-film 
festival which will allow 
students to pay a set price 
and wander in and out of 
the showings of eight or 


nine films. UVM’s Student 
Association may not decide 


to start selling Haagen-Daaz 
ice cream next fall, how- 
ever, with the wide range of 
films they’ll be showing, 
and the commiitiee’s 
reorganization, S.A. Films 
stands a good chance of 
surviving. 


Special 
Summer 


Savings _ 


Hours 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 
Sat. 12:00-6:00 

-\ Sun. 12:00-5:00 
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LAST CHANCE SALOON 


WELCOME 
CLASS OF 1987 


Air Conditioned 


Posative 1.D. Required 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., 
BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 
862-5159 
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All Summer Merchandise 


20-50% Ott 


FREE PARKING IN REAR 
47 Main St., Burlington 658-9191 
Mon.—Sat. 10-5 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


10% DISCOUNT 
ON ALL REPAIRS 
For All UVM Students With LD. 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 


Burlington 6040232 


Chicken 
& Chips. 


mess eo ver ppimmeres neat ares opterseten a aaa 


¢ FOR 1 


BUY ONE, GET ONE FREE. 
CHICKEN AND CHIPS 


| 
| 
| 
i 
5 
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fl EXPIRES 8/30/83 

H OFFER GOOD WITH THIS COUPON ONLY 


408 Shelburne Road 
So. Burlington, Vermont 
(802) 863-2420 
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Burlington’s most recent source of new rental units is from renovated townhouses. 


of rental units, City Hall has 
initiated discussion with the 
University of Vermont to 
urge the building of moder- 
ately. priced housing on 
University property and 
with University funding. 
‘Since students are a 
major factor in creating the 
problem, it’s my feeling 
that the University should 
be making some kind of 
contribution to the prob- 
lem,” said | Burlington 
Mayor Bernard Sanders. “‘It 
may involve some kind of 
joint project, possibly a 
housing project that could 


be leased out to non-stu- 


dents.” 

Caulo explained that in 
1985 the University will 
receive full deed to Fort 
Ethan Allen _ residential 
complex as the _ federal 
government’s 20 year leas- 
ing contract expires. And 
because the Fort has been 
unpopular with students 
(the Essex Junction loca- 
tion is six miles from the 
UVM campus), city plan- 
ners argue UVM should sell 
the Fort and use the 
acquired capital to build 
housing nearer to Burling- 
ton. Echoing Caulo’s con- 
cern, Minimum Housing In- 


spector Jim Roistacher 
pleaded, ‘‘Somebody’s got 
to get together and build 
more houses.” 

But Mayor Sanders con- 
ceded that the shortage of 
rental housing would pro- 
bably not be eliminated by 
only one project. As empha- 
sized during the last mayor- 
al campaign, Burlington 
needs hundreds of new 
housing units. But to en- 
courage development, the 
City must overcome ano- 
ther shortage. 

Burlington is running 
out of available space to 
build on according to 
Torpy. She _ regards the 
Central Business District as 
the- only likely place to set 
up residential apartments. 
(The Central Business Dis- 
trict is located in a large 
rectangle: north of Main 
St., south of Pearl St., west 
of South Willard St., and 
east of Battery St.) But the 
cost. of construction and 
monthly rents may be pro- 
hibitively expensive for 
developers and low income 
tenants alike. 

“The second and third 
floors of some of those 
large commercial buildings 
are just sitting empty,” 


No Rooms For Rent 


Torpy emphasized. She 
argued that the Central 
Business District would pro- 
bably be a popular place for 
students and young profes- 
sionals. 

The tight rental market 
not only affects vacancies 
and costs, also it often 
places tenants in an un- 
equitable position regard- 
ing fair leasing agreements. 
The UVM Student Legal 
Service receives an average 
of 5 to 6 complaints/ques- 
tions per week regarding 
tenant problems. According 
to SLS_ director Rayna 
Sargent, proper  main- 
tenance of health and safety 
regulations and ignorance of 
laws concerning legal con- 
tracts are the most common 
problems. Regardless of the 
lease, minimum housing 
codes require lighting in 
public hallways, hot water, 


electricity, adequate fire 
escapes, and numerous 
other building standards. 


A complete explanation of 
the tenant’s legal rights and 
a landlord’s responsibilities 
are outlined in The Tenant’s 
Handbook, published by 
SLS, and available free at 
their offices in the UVM 
Billings Student Center. 
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Tempest drew poorly. 
Following the introduc- 
tion of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost on July 20, recent 
weeks have shown promise 
for The Tempest. Encour- 
aged by their first full house 
last Wednesday and _in- 
creased ticket sales for all 
performances, the Festival’s 


__ producers have scheduled 


two matinee performances 
on August 5 and 12 at 2:00. 
Tickets will be five dollars. 
Nevertheless, despite 
the recent boost in sales, 
Festival Director Judith 
Williams expects this year’s 
Festival to run a “signifi- 
cant” deficit. “With a 60 
percent house, we’re not 
going to make it,” said 
Williams. She explained that 
there is a possibility the 
Shakespeare Festival might 
not continue. “‘The Univer- 
sity has been very suppor- 
tive, but if people don’t 
come, they may not be able 
to justify support to the 
(Vermont) Legislature.”’ 


In an effort to prevent 
further financial disaster, 
the Shakespeare Festival 
producers have made sever- 
al changes which they hope 
will bolster box office 
receipts in the future. Next 
year and for the latter 
part of this season, rush 
seats will be available. 
Those tickets that remain 
unsold one half hour before 
a performance will be sold 
at reduced prices of five 
dollars, instead of the regu- 
lar nine dollars. i 

Also next year, the 
Shakespeare Festival may 
discontinue its exclusively 


Festivals Target 


ence Apathy 


Shakespeare repertoire and 
include performances by 
more modern playwrights 
like Shaw or Wilder. The 
Festival (that would tenta- 
tively be renamed _ the 
Champlain Repertory Thea- 
tre) hopes that will draw 
the 80 percent houses of 
two years ago. 

“It’s discouraging, but I 
don’t think there’s a large 
enough audience for three 
Shakespeares in Burling- 
ton,” said Williams. 

In contrast, the early 
season concern over the 
Mozart Festival has _pro- 
duced success. Reducing the 
number of scheduled con- 
certs from 18 to 15 and 
extensively broadening the 
advertising campaign, the 
Mozart Festival has drawn 
well. The 1,600 attendance 
at the opening recital was 
the largest ever, and double 
the size of last year’s first 
evening. 

“We decided that this 
year we had to advertise the 
Festival to people who 
wouldn’t normally go,” said 
Mozart Festival business 
manager Gretchen Anussen. 
“This year our goal was to 
sell tickets, not just fund 
raising.”’ 

“The Festival went all 
out to make itself public. I 
think that’s the goal, to 
make the Festival present, 
and have people use it. I 
think we’ve made progress, 
but I can’t say we’re out of 
the hole.”’ 

‘J think what people 
are suffering from is an 
overabundance of arts pro- 
gramming.” 


The Webb Estate is the Mozart Festival’s most attractive con- 


cert Site. 
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Extended wear lenses, astigmatic lenses and 
DR. THOMAS H. CLARK 
308 Pearl $1., Burlington, VT 05401 
862-1947 


photos by Chris Gee 


CONTACT LENSES 


We are pleased to announce that 
we are now fitting a new daily 
wear soft lens. This lens is excel- 
lent, and is available to us at a 
reduced cost. For this reason, we. 
are able to fit this lens for a special 
fee of $125. This includes an 
exam, a pair of lenses, a starter kit 
of solutions, and follow-up visits. 
Please call today for an appoint- 
ment to see if this exciting lens is 
suitable for you. 
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163 Church St. Burlington, Vt. 


Sth ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
August 15th Thru 21st 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRESAT 


Budweiser Stroh’s Miller Michelob Great 
Promo Promo Promo Light Specials 
2 for 1 2 for 1 with Dr. Fox Promo All Night 

Bud Stroh’s and Lip Sync 
Contests 


All Promo’s Start at 8 p.m. with ‘‘FREE’’ T-shirts, hats and door prizes. 
Watch for happy hour door prizes and unique new drink specials ° 
Happy Hous from 3-8 pm 
SCHOCHOBOHOHOHOHROHOHODOROBDOTDOROTOROBOROROHOBOBORORODOROHOReHOHROHOHOHOCHES 


CHOHOROKROHOROHOROROROHOHROHOHROROROHeOTReZOReHROHROeHE 
POHOMOHeReKeKenemoneneRoNoneoRemeNonononeomoneHeHek 


“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


+H Classes starting 
pal in Burlington, 
August 24th 


Call 863-6669 
for details 


Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1838 


For information About Other Centers 
#n More Than 105 Major US Cities & Abreed 


es 


Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: OO0-223-1782 


DELICATESSEN e SANDWICHES 
CATERING 
179 Bank Street © 864-4500 
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Buy 1 Grinder get the 

| 2nd Grinder 1/2 price ! 

| — With this coupon. 
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YOUR 
FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


‘*Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 


U.S. Senator Gary Hart visited Vermont in Oc 


\ 


Chris Gee 


Colorado Sen. Hart Pans For 


Support In the Green Mountains 


By James Bush 
July 28, 1984: San Francis- 
co 
Senator Gary Hart, the 
handsome 46 year old out 
of Colorado, pulled off 
what many campaign ex- 
perts considered to be im- 
possible. The Democratic 
National Convention has 
elected Senator Hart to 
battle President Reagan. In 
what could prove more 
politically significant than 
the 1960 Kennedy/Nixon 
Presidential race, the Demo- 
crats are confident Hart’s 
issue related and blunt style 
can cut through the famous 
Reagan charm. Before the 
November election, Hart 


will attempt to convince the. 


American public that 1984 
is a new age and new ideas 
are what the country needs. 

The above scenario is 
Gary Hart’s dream, and he 
is campaigning in full force 
to accomplish this goal. 
However, financial difficul- 
ties and a poor showing in 
the Iowa straw poll have 
caused doubts about whe- 
ther Hart will be able to 
continue his _ presidential 
bid. ‘“‘Gary Hart is a dark 
horse candidate who pre- 
sently does not have enough 
national recognition,”’ said 
Eric Schwarz, Hart’s 
National Youth Director 
and Vermont Coordinator. 
But Schwarz notes, ‘“‘the 
past few elections prove 
that dark horse candidates 


can become front runners 


Subscribe to: 


VER 


Send 515 plus home address to 
the Cynic for mailed delivery 
forthis year’s 25 issues. 

The Vermont Cynic 

University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vt. 05405 


by primary time.” Jimmy 
Carter in 1976 and George 
McGovern in 1972 were 
both labeled dark horse 
candidates, yet both cap- 
tured the Demccratic nomi- 
nation. 

On Sunday, July 31, 
Hart will visit Vermont. His 
campaign will include stops 
in Bennington, St. Albans, 
Norwich, Rutland and Bur- 
lington. In the Queen City, 
Hart will attend a film on 
nuclear arms control. The 
film, If You Love This 
Planet, is a Canadian film 
board production that has 
been labeled as “propagan- 
da’’ by the United States 
Department of Justice. 
There is a three dollar 
charge for the film. 


After the 30. minute 
film there will be a half 
hour discussion on the arms 
issue. Hart is well known 
for his battle against the 
MX missile and his support 
of the Kennedy/Hatfield 
Verifiable Nuclear Freeze 
Act. Senator Hart will be 
joined on a panel by UVM 
History Professor and 
Soviet expert Bill Daniels. 
Nola Dinslow, a Montpelier 


Nuclear Freeze activist and 
a prominent member of 
Parents and ‘Teachers for 
Social Responsibility, will 


_also be on the panel. “It 


should be a _ lively dis- 
cussion with plenty of ques- 
tions and answers,” said 
Rob Werner, a Hart volun- 
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teer. Professor Daniels 
described his role on the 
panel, ‘‘I will be there to 
clear up any disputes on 
Soviet policy.” 

Once the discussion is 
finished at City Hall, the 
Hart group will walk to 
Lilly’s on College Street. At 
Lilly’s, there will be a 
chance to shake hands with 
the candidate and ask ques- 
tions. “What we want out 
of the visit to Vermont is to 
attract active Democrats 
and build our grassroots 
support,”’ commented 
Schwarz. “We hope to - 
attract young volunteers 


which is very important in | 


keeping any campaign mov- 
ing.”’ 

Hart’s stop at Lilly’s 
will conclude Hart’s visit to 
Vermont. The Senator will 
return to Vermont on 
August 6 when he will 
climb Mt. Mansfield and 
discuss the acid rain prob- 
lem that is affecting Ver- 
mont. Hart, a Chairman for 
the National Committee of 
Air Quality, was the first 
Congressman to recommend 
a 50 percent reduction of 
acid rain emission. 

To date only Hart and 
Glenn have visited Ver- 
mont. But if the proposed 
Vermont primary in March 
of 1984 is scheduled, the 
Green Mountain State may 
well become an active arena 
as the Democratic presi- 
dential candidates fight for 
the Democratic nomination. 
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Howard Checking 


Ano minimum balance account with a monthly 
maintenance fee of $2, plus 10 cents for each check 

. processed. Personalized 

\\ checks are imprinted free, and 
44) astatement of all account 

eZ activity is issued every month. 


NOW Checking 
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< your average monthly balance is 
ft $500 or more. Below $500, no interest is 
paid, but as long as your average monthly 
balance is $300 or more, the account Is free. Below 
$300, the account is charged $3 plus 15 cents for each 
check processed during the statement period. Checks 
personalized with your name are $2 for 100. _ 


4%. Statement Savings 


Zs 
re ~ A Statement Savings account 
credits interest every month as 


A checking account that pays 
5'%4% annual interest as long as 


long as your balance is more than $25. If your average 
monthly balance drops below $25, a service charge _ started, and that'll be one less thing to 


will be made. A free Access card is included. 


Peon you can turn to. 
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Access 


Your free Access card lets you 
make deposits and withdrawals, 
transfer funds between accounts, 

and check account balances anytime, 
at the 24-hour Access machine outside 
the bookstore, and at any other 
24-hour Access 
machine in Vermont. 


Money-From-Home 


With this special electronic banking 
service, your parents can have money 
transferred directly from their bank to your 
Howard account. So instead of standing 
around your mailbox waiting for a letter 
from home, you can have Money-From-Home 
automatically, every month. 


To open your Howard Bank 
accounts, or for more information, 
just mail the coupon. We'll send you 


worry about when you get to campus. 
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One of the things you won't have to go very far for at UVM is your bank. 
Our office is right outside the UVM bookstore. We've got a 24-hour 
teller machine there too, so even when the office 
is Closed, the bank is open. 

Here's a short course in some of the 
services you can get right now at The 
Howard Bank on campus: 


everything you need to get your accounts 
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SPORTS 


The UVM sports season will get underway Sept. 7, when the soccer Catamounts travel to Plattsburgh State 
University will field 27 other varsity sp 


squads. 


to play the Cardinals. ‘The 
orts teams this year, the most popular of which are the hockey, basketball, baseball, and soccer 


The above photos reflect some of the more popular moments in relatively recent Catamount sports history. The soccer picture shows 
Zareh Avakian heading in the winning goal in the dramatic upset of Connecticut at Centennial Field in 1979. The basketball action shot is 
a piece of action from one of the greatest moments in UVM hoop history: the one point upset of the Ohio State Buckeyes, a game which 
was seen on state wide public television. Beth Heiden, also pictured above, finished first in the 7.5 kilometer event at the NCAA champion- 
ships in Bozeman, Mont. this winter. Her previous athletic honors include winning a bronze medal in speed skating in the 1980 Winter Olym- 
pics and becoming a world champion bicyclist. 


On the Red Sox, Expos, and Everything Else... 


Misery enjoys company. 

At least that’s what Red 
Sox fans in Vermont shouid 
be thinking as the Red Sox 
realistically appraise their 
chances for winning the 
pennant. While Boston is 
just two games above .500, 
and a sure bet to qualify for 
the Hall of Mediocrity in 
Plainville, Conn., the Expos 
are also playing erratically. 
They are just one game 
above the even mark. The 
difference is the Expos are 
supposed to be running 
away with the National 
League East, while some say 
Boston should be headed 
for last place. 

Sure, only a half game 
out, and sure they might 
win the East, and, God 
forbid, the world series. But 
right now, they are in the 
midst of what could turn 
out to be another dis- 
appointing campaign. And 
should Montreal fail to win 
the N.L. East, the people 
north of the border and a 
few traitors here in Ver- 
mont will be stuck with the 
reality that the Expos have 
had as many misses and 
“only ifs” in the last decade 
or so than the Red Sox have 
had since 1903. 

in 1973, the Expos 
were engaged in a race with 
everybody else (except the 
Phillies) in the National 
League East for first place. 
But the Mets, with Seaver, 
McGraw, et al won the title 
with a .509 percentage, 
probably the worst mark 
ever among first place 
teams. But don’t criticize 


Montreal; the Club was. 
young and inexperienced. 
In 1979, the Expos were 


engaged in a wild finish for 
the crown, but lost out to 
Pittsburgh (‘‘we are 
family’’) on the second to 
last day of the season. The 
following year, everybody 
watched the _ tie-breaking 
three game series between 
Philadelphia and Montreal 
during the final weekend.of 
the season. The Phillies won 
the first two games, making 
the season finale meaning- 
less. 

Even 1981 was a near 
miss. Montreal won the 
quasi-division (second half) 
title in the infamous strike- 
plagued season. Arguably, 
the only reason the Expos 
finished first was that the 
Phillies, who took the open- 
ing half of the season, had 
no reason to play hard the 
second half. And in the 
“veal” playoffs (following 
the extra divisional playoff 
which Montreal won over 
those same Phillies) a ninth 
inning homer by Rick Mon- 
day was all that separated 
Montreal from giving Can- 


ada its first world series. 

Last year, the Cardinals, 
another team of many frus- 
trations, played artificial 
turf baseball at its best and 
won the division, clinching 
it at Montreal (remember 
Willie McGee’s inside the 
park homer?) during ‘the 
final week. 

Take this year’s fierce 
battle with the Pirates, the 


Cardinals, and the Phillies, 


and we might have Mon- 
treal’s sixth disappointment 
in 14 years. 

If the Red Sox don’t 
win the pennant, it won’t 
be a disappointment. Well, 
of course, we all dream of a 
Boston championship, but 
we all do, of course, have a 
certain amount of reality 
instilled in us by this time 
of the season. The last 
disappointment (defined as 
one team losing to a team 
of equal talent) was 1978, 
the year of the 14% game 
lead, Bucky Dent, Bobby 
Sprowl, and Butch Hob- 
son’s elbow. You have to 
count 1977 (when Boston 
lost to New York by 2% 
games) another disappoint- 
ment. Certainly, 1974 
(when the Sox blew an 8 
game lead in August), 1949 
(when they lost the last two 
games of the year to the 
Yankees despite having a 
5-0 lead in the first con- 
test) and 1948 (when they 
lost to the Indians in the 
three game playoff) must be 
added to the list. 

1967 and 1975 were 
pleasant surprises, even 
though the Red Sox were 
thwarted in the world series 
by much better teams, 
continued on page 14 
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HAMSTEAD, N.H. 
You've got to believe the 
Red Sox pitching staff is 
absolutely horrendous when 
Ralph Houk, the optimist, 
verbally assaults Bob Ojeda, 
and looks to the depleted 
system for relief... 
Speaking of Ojeda, Bobby 
must not be Mr. Popular 
with ‘his teammates after 
criticizing the defense and 
then watching it help his 
staff put together two con- 
secutive shutouts... Another 
player who won’t be voted 
man of the year by his peers 
is Patriot offensive lineman 
Shelby Jordan. Shelby, 
represented by Dennis Cole- 
man, went beyond the 
annual Patriot mudslinging 
when he dragged lineman 
Pete Brock’s and Bob Cry- 
der’s salaries into the dirt... 
I have one question: honest- 
ly, is Kevin McHale worth a 
cool million a year? If so, 
he puts Larry Bird in the 
owner’s office with a legi- 
timate shot at Mayor Kevin 
White’s job... 

As much as [ll miss 
Nate Archibald, it’s got to 
be a good move for the 
Celtics to part with the 
35-year-old veteran and his 
injury-plagued body. The 
once shakey Boston back- 
court looks stronger with 
the addition of Dennis 
Johnson from Phoenix... 
About the Suns, is it me or 
is everybody stunned by the 
deal that brought Johnson, 
a proven NBA star, for 
Celtic substitute Rick 
Robey? On top of that, the 
teams swapped first round 


draft choices, moving Bos- 


ton’s 
What’s 


selection upward. 
next, Red Auer- 
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Mike 
Sagansky 


back... Even the staunchest 
Islander fans had to love the 
sight of Norm Leveille’s 
smiling face this past week- 
end in Boston. Hats off to 
Bruins defenseman Mike 
O’Connell for the super 
effort organizing the stroke- 
stricken Leveille’s benefit 
golf tournament... 

Isn’t it a shame what’s 
going on between the Cana- 
diens and the Australians in 
Newport’s America’s 
Cup?... One news item that 
came as no surprise was 


lineman John  Hannah’s 
announced exodus from 
New England. Between 


Leon Gray and Ron Meyer 
(etc., etc., etc.) Hannah was 
never a happy Patriot... | 
know that Roberto Duran 
has come on strong with his 
recent destruction of Davey 
Moore, but I’m putting my 
money on Marvin Hagler. 
Marvelous has waited too 
long to squander his first 
shot at big Las Vegas 
continued on page 14 


Cynic file photos 


~ What They’re 


Saying at UVM 


By Jim Norton 

Chip. LaCasse, head 
coach of men’s. and 
women’s skiing at UVM: 
The outlook for winter 
1983-84 is pretty good — 
once again. Although losing 
All-Americans Tor Melander 
(Alpine) and Pal Sjulstad 
(Nordic) may hurt, the 
coach feels there may be 
skiers from last year’s squad 
ready to fill this void and 
help the Cats continue their 
historically strong carnival 
performances (which  pro- 
duced a national crown in 
80). On the men’s squad 
the top alpine performer 
may be this year’s captain, 
Mark Smith while the top 
returnee in the nordic con- 
tingent might be Jon Zdech- 
lik. 

The women may also 
enjoy a successful season. 
Former Olympic performer 
Betsy Haines will be back 


they will continue to be 
supportive.”’ She also said 
that year-long passes for 
hockey and basketball for 
the public continue to draw 
waiting lists and ‘“‘not every- 
one is able to get season 
tickets.’’ Fletcher adds that 
in the past there has never 
been a season in which the 
entire waiting list was satis- 
fied and this year appears to 
be no exception. This may 
lead one to believe that 
public support is still strong 
in the area, but how are the 
students reacting to the 
programs? 

“There has been decline 
in hockey game attendance 
as far as students are 
concerned but basketball 
and soccer remain about 
average,”’ Fletcher —ex- 
plained. She said that a 
student booklet is available 
to every 
university. The price of the 


student at the} 


wert, MAIL gear se >) 
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booklet -for hockey and 
basketball home games is 


We Have 
An Unequable 


on the cross country trail 


along with this year’s cap- Us at Our New 


tain and a strong alpine fe ses oe Location at the Selection of Yarns, 
ee ee eet e300. Thus t nree | | DEAD OF CHURCH ST. Patterns & Accessories 
As with the men, LaCasse $33.00. Thus the three 


feels that there are many 
possibilities to fill the gap 
created by the loss of 
All-American Lori Baker 
and cross country stand-out 
Beth Heiden (1983 NCAA 
individual champion). 

“We had a good recruit- 
ing year and we think that 
with experience these skiers 
can do a great job,”’ LaCasse 
said. He thinks that the 

strong point for’ both 
squads may be the nordic 
teams. “‘Fred ‘Thaulow and 
Jorunn Gran-Henriksen will 
give us good depth,” he 
explained. 

The alpine teams may 
have to rely more upon 

- newcomers and some hold- 
overs from last year in order 
to be successful. LaCasse 
feels that if there may be a 
weak point in the squad it 
may be inexperience. ‘“‘Our 
new members are coming to 
us with little or no experi- 
ence in collegiate competi- 
tion,” the coach said. ‘‘And 
until they get this, things 
could be a little shakey,”’ 
said LaCasse. 

The coach’s pick for the 
top teams in the East are 
Dartmouth, Middlebury, 
and Williams. On_ the 
national scene, he predicts 
Utah, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana St. as the 
teams to beat. 


Fletcher 


Marilyn Fletcher, Ath- 
letic Ticket Manager: The 
past few disappointing sea- 
sons of the hockey and 
basketball Catamounts have 
caused a “‘slight slowdown” 
in ticket sales. 

However, ‘Vermont is 
just like any area in the 
country,” she added. 


“Good teams sell more 


tickets, But UVM has many 
and_ story on coach, see page 14. 


loyal fans 


_.__many 


sport booklet is much more 
attractive. “‘We hope that 
the students take advantage 
of the savings and buy all 
three sports tickets,” Flet- 
cher said. 


Hotchkiss 


Mandy Hotchkiss, Assis- 
tant Director of Recrea- 
tional Sports: The Univer- 
sity’s intramural program 
has provided many ‘“‘poten- 
tial athletes” with some 
playing time during the past 
few years and much of this 
attention paid to the recrea- 
tional sports program may 
-be due to the limited junior 
varsity system at UVM. 

‘The department makes 
available between 15 and 20 
‘different programs’ each 
year and many divisions are 
offered for people desiring 
different types of competi- 
tion,”’ said Hotchkiss. ‘‘Peo- 
ple have a choice of devot- 
ing a lot or a litle time to 
an intramural sport, 


depending on their desired 
level of competition.”’ 


“Fuzzy” Evans dies at 75.For 


In store help with any problems 
you may have with knitting 


YARN CELLAR 


Dakins M 
«er? 


paca 
ae 


Classes— Workshops 
Head of Church St. 


ountain Shop 


presents 


THE ty 
NORTH “Re 
os re 
FACTORY AUTHORIZED SALE" 

SLEEPING BAGS, TENTS & PACKS! 


*All products include the famous Full Warranty from THE NORTH FACE 
NORTH FACE TENTS 


Reg. Sale 
VE-23 290.00 232.00 
VE-24 375.00 300.00 
Oval intention 515.00 412.00 
Westwind 265.00 212.00 
June bug 198.00 158.00 
NORTH FACE PACKS 
Reg. Sale 
Pelican—day pack 31.00 24.00 
Moraine— internal frame backpack 138.00 110.40 
Crevasse— internal frame backpack 112.00 89.00 
Scrambler—ruck stack 82.50 66.00 
Roamer —travel luggage 145.00 116.00 
Overnight brief —travel luggage 66.00 52.00 
Duffle bags—small 55.00 44.00 
med. 60.00 48.00 
large 75.00 60.00 
NORTH FACE SLEEPING BAGS 
Reg. Sale 
Cat’s Meow 2-season PolarGuard, regular size $112.50 $ 90.00 
Cat's Meow 2-season PolarGuard, large size $117.50 $ 94.00 
Bigfoot 4-season PolarGuard, regular size $138.50 $110.00 
Bigfoot 4-season Polarguard, large size $143.50 $114.80 
Blue Kazoo reg. & large 180.00 144.00 
QUANTITIES, STYLES AND COLORS ARE LIMITED SHOP EARLY TO. AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 
Sale effective July 29 through Sat., August 13 
863-5581 THE 
227 Main St., Burlington NOR TORS 
eee S Free Storeside Parking ACE2B 
L_suory M-F 9-9; Sat. 9-6 
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655-9081 


Apply Now For 
1983-1984 


Executive Director 
Activities Director 
Membership Director 


of 
Volunteers In Action 


These positions offer: 
-administration experience 
-academic credit 


Call today for details! 
656-2062 


OAKS 


TENNIS & FITNESS CENTER 
WHAT A MATCH! 
NEW 3500 SQ. FT. FITNESS FACILITY 


including 


j 
. 
: 


% New Aerobic Super Circuit Room, 


Including 14 Individual 
Universal Stations for 
Aerobic Workouts 
* New 30’x46’ Excercise Room 
For Aerobic Classes, Stretches, 
Workshops & More! 
-ALSO- 


* 10 TENNIS COURTS 


* Paddle Tennis Court 
* Saunas 


658-0001 
95 Kennedy Dr. So. Burlington 
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“Fuzzy” Evans Dies at Age 75 


Memorial services were 
held Monday for John 
‘‘Fuzzy”’ Evans, former bas- 
ketball and football coach, 
who died Friday at his 
home in Burlington at the 
age of 75. One source said 
between two and _ three 
hundred people, many of 
them Evans’ former players 
were on hand for the 
funeral. 

Evans coached the bas- 
ketball Catamounts from 
1940 to 1965, the longest 
stint of any mentor of any 
sport at Vermont. He won 
260 games, lost 196 (a .572 
winning percentage) and at 
one time had 30 consecu- 
victories over state 


1920.) 


rivals. He had seven straight 
winning seasons (1940 
through 1949; there were 
no games played during the 
last two years of World War 
II), a feat surpassed only by 
the Catamounts from 1907 
to 1928. (There was no 
basketball from 1908 to 
The coach _ also 
headed the 1947 Cata- 
mounts who won 19 games, 
the most in Vermont his- 
tory. 

“He was a gentleman, 
just a class individual,”’ said 
Denis Lambert, UVM’s cur- 
rent Director of Athletics 
and a football player for 
Evans. ‘‘He didn’t have any 
scholarships. He worked 


night and day, with little 
money and little help.” 


“Fuzzy” led the foot- 
ball Catamounts from 1940, 


until 1952, when J. Edward 
Donnelly (former Director 
of Athletes and now the 
golf coach) took over the 
reigns. 


‘He was a gentleman 

and a_ gentleman 
said Donnelly. 
gentle in his 
approach. He _ wouldn’t 
harangue the youngsters 
and didn’t force them to do. 
things that weren’t proper. 
He was just a fine all-around’ 
person. 


first 
second,”’ 
‘He was 


Sagansky: On Brett, Boggs, & Potvin 


Continued from page 12 
money on Nov. 10... Who 
looks stupider, George Brett 
for going after the umpire 
with the grace of a mentally 
deficient bull, or Billy Mar- 
tin for snatching away 
Brett’s game-winning homer 
Sunday with the use of the 
obscure pine tar rule?... It’s 
tragic when-the greed torn 
world of sports loses a 
quality human being like 
Kansas City’s running back 
Joe Delaney. He died a hero 
in his attempt to save the 
life of two young swim- 
mers... 


You have to feel sorry 
for the Cincinnati Bengals, 
as both wide receiver Chris 
Collingsworth and tight end 
Dan Ross are headed for the 
USFL’s Tampa Bay Bandits 
and Boston Breakers respec- 
tively in the not too distant 
future. Speaking of the 
USFL, let it be recorded 
that I found the new spring 
game both enlightening and 
refreshingly innocent. The 
players seemed to be play- 
ing the game more for the 
fun of it compared to their 
more professional, union- 
ized NFL counterparts. 


With all due respect to the 
Washington Capitals’ Ron 
Langway, my vote for the 
NHL’s Norris Trophy (best 
defenseman) would have 
gone to either Ray Borque 
or Denis Potvin. Langway, 
for all his defensive ability, 


did not even have a particu- 
larly strong  plus-minus 
rating... 


The basketball Cats are 
going to need some strong 
work from its recruits and a 
lot of luck this year with 
the loss of Tim Woodlee 
and Peter Cole... Will Alex 
Stimpson ride horses again 
this fall or will the junior 
tennis star come back to 
coach Hal Greig’s fold? If 
so, he’s got to be a good bet 
for Bob McCredie’s vacated 
spot... Are the officials in 
tennis to be taken seriously 
when they suspend Vilas for 
a crime — taking upfront 
‘appearance money — that 


everyone is supposedly 
committing?... 
Given the fact that 


Toronto has the best set of. 
young pitchers in years, I 
still predict the Jays will be 
playing’ fall league hockey 
by October. They are just. 


too young and _ inexperi- 
enced this time around... I 
still can’t believe that the 
Phillies dumped manager 
Pat Corrales when his team 
was in first piace. How does 
that make Cleveland’s Mike 
Ferraro feel?... Addition- 
ally, how can a= great 
manager like Seattle’s for- 
mer skipper Rene Lachman 
be merely a spectator... Will 
Wade Boggs ever hit a 
slump? He has got to be a 
good. bet to catch Rod 
Carew for the batting title 
iand, now, after getting the 
bad rap as a choke player 
with men on base, he’s 
starting to drive in run- 
ners... The Knicks have to 
be smarting over Red Auer- 
back’s complete tactical vic- 
tory in the McHale affair. 
Not only did New York not 
get Boston’s coveted player, 
but Sunny Werblin is stuck 
‘paying Marvin Webster and 
Sly Williams way over their 
market value... 

Did the American Lea- 
gue really win the All-Star 
game?... Wherever you are 
Julio Valdez, the best of 
luck from Julio’s helpers... 
Have a good August, Sum- 
mer Sigs. 


Cook: Who Needs the Expos? 


continued from page 12 


1972 was also a pleasant 
surprise, because a mediocre 
team managed by Eddie 
Kasko stayed in the race 
until the final weekend. 
Last year was also a nice 
season , as Boggs, Rice, and 
Evans carried a cardiac, 
come from behind squad 
that was faced with terrible 
predictions in the spring. : 
Add everything up, and 
you’ve got five disap- 
pointments since 1901 as 
compared to Montreal’s five 
failures since 1969. A picky 
point, but a good one. 
Perhaps this is fate’s 
way of punishing those 
baseball fans in Vermont 
who have abandoned the 
Red Sox during their time 
of need (and with their legal 
mess, they certainly need all 
the support possible). Those 
disillusioned Red Sox fans 
are finding no cure for their 
pennant fever on the other 
side of the border, Besides 


which, they have to root for 
a team which plays in the 
most hideous of all ball 
parks, as opposed to that 
gem of .a sports palace, 
Fenway Park. The Expos, 
though they may have the 
incredibly popular 
talented Gary Carter, have 
never had such a fan’s 
favorite like Carl Yastrzem- 
ski or Ted Williams. They 
don’t even have good 
announcers, as I _ hardly 
think Dave VanHorn and 
Duke Snider (Mr. and Mr. 
Put-You-Asleep) rank up to 
Ned Martin on TV or Ken 
Coleman on radio, two of 
the real connoisseurs of 
baseball broadcasting. 
Because all of this and 
more, the Red Sox by far 
are still Vermont’s most 
popular team. After ll, 
nine stations in the state 
carry Boston’s games, com- 
pared to two which carry 
the Yankees (who have a 
pretty big following in these 


and 


parts) and one which carries 
the Expos. My sources in 
“ranklin County say that 
even in the part of the state 
closest to Montreal and 
furthest away from Boston, 
the Expos have no mono- 
poly on the baseball wor- 
shippers. 

I think that situation is 
going to remain unchanged. 
The Red Sox seem to have 


more surprisingly good 
years than _ disappointing 
campaigns, while it’s visa 


versa for the Expos. And 
though Montreal could win 
its division this year, I think 
pleas for an _ all-Canada 
world series will go unans- 
wered. Those fans who 
became traitors will be 
disappointed again, while 
those of us who root for the 


Red Sox will always have an 
interesting, hard-working 
team to follow. 


Forget the Expos. Who 
needs them? 
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30 Day Exchange 
SPOR ERS reat Back to Se = 
aria Great Back to School Buys 


OUANTEPLES lODAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


AMATCH MADE BY SONY 


Sony Mini 50 — A space saving shelf system that’s a great for office, 
dormitory or any room where space is a problem. System consists of a 
disk jacket size stereo receiver with its sleek styling, 30 watts per 
channel power output, convenient synthesizer/tuner system with 
random eight station presets, and a cassette deck with sleek good looks 
and convenient “full logic” controlled feather touch system and dolby 
B&C noise reduction, matching Sony 2 way speaker systems, a semi- 
&& automatic direct drive “PSLX2” 
‘turntable, and a 
tabletop rack to 


“ITS ASONY.” 


Sony — STRVX250 20 watts channel, AM-FM 
stereo — 8 AM or FM presets. ; 


159°° 


“‘ITSASONY.” 
STRVX4 — Features: 40 watts per channel, minimum 


RMS, both channels driven into 8 ohms from 20 Hz to store all 
20 kHz, with no more than 0.008% THD. : f the abo 
Ref. Price $430.00 2 NE = 
Ow 


SALE 299” 


“ITS ASONY.” : 

STRVX5 — 55 watts per channel, minimum sm 
RMS, both channels driven into 8 ohms from 20 

Hz to 20 kHz, with no more than 0.007% THD. 

Ref. Price $530.00 
SALE 329” 7 alae ‘ pees. 

“ITS ASONY” © i _ 

STR-VXSS0 — DIRECT ACCESS RECEIVER. 50 yee ————— on @! e 

watts per channel (continuous RMS, both channels ie ; 

driven, 8 ohms, 20 Hz-20 kHz, 0.008% THD). ‘ = ae 2 oh 

: _ : a 
mM Fe acer an || 
“ITS ASONY” a Hl ITA - | Sony UCX-S90 
== eee litle High Bias Tape. 
SONY TCFX500R — Auto-Reverse feather Rove erty pete e) | Pe 
touch, full logic, oe remote capability. | Pil ccoswittiacvoll | Each 4.99 
. Price $280.00 a CASE 
° ze U 10 or more 2.99 EA. 
Dd 49°° ptm Sim 

“ITS ASONY.” 

ST-JX44 — FREQUENCY SYNTHESIS TUNER. METALLIC 

Quartz frequency synthesis provides the most TET Bases Meas 

accurate system available. 8 AM/FM memory as 

presets, plus memory scan, multifunction Bh ee ; 

memory. c= ns pW ed Sony METAL TAPE 

Ref. Price $200.00 a = - Renee C90 5.99 Ea. - 4.99 Ea. 
CASE 
SALE ] 79 10 or more 4.99 EA. 10 or more 1.89 EA. 
“ITS ASONY” RETAVIDEOTAPE LL SASONY” = 


al 


New Sony Sony Beta L-750 Sony MDR 3 


Sony SSU-350 Linear Tracking Turntable 11° Headphones — 
Direct Drive Turntable 3 Way Speaker System It Tracks The Way Records EA. Great For Walkmans. 
Ref. Price $150.00 Are Made Sony Beta L-500 Ref. Price $39.95 


69° ra. 139° 8? en. 


157 Pearl St., Essex Jet. — Next To K-Mart, So. Burl. © Now 52 State St., Montpelier, VT. 


—S.A. NEWSLETTER 


UVM Student Association: the Student Voice 


The Student Associa- 
tion is an organization of 
students working for stu- 
dents. With offices located 
on the second floor of 
Billings Student Center, the 
S.A. is an instrument of 
service, providing a conduit 
through which — students 
may voice their opinions, 
The S.A. is also an instru- 
ment of change, it has the 
ability to raise an issue toa 
level of importance and 
relevance, and may repeal, 
add to, or amend actual 
policy. Through the S.A., 
the student is no longer 
controlled solely by policies 
which originate in an ad- 
ministration not easily in- 
fluenced. This organization 
exists as the body for 
student impact and involve- 


ment in the college experi- 
ence. 


Fundamentally, the Stu- 
dent Association is the main 
student governance body as 
it assumes responsibility for 
voicing student concerns 
and interests in the political 
activities of the University 
community. By paying the 
mandatory Student Activi- 
ties Fee at the beginning of 
each semester, every under- 
graduate becomes a member 


16 


of the Student Association. 

The S.A. is governed by 
the 39 member Student 
Senate which is elected in 
the fall for a one year term. 
The Senate and all other 
activities of the S.A. are 
coordinated by the execu- 
tive officers; a President and 
Vice President. who are 
elected in the spring and a 
Treasurer and Controller 
who are nominated by the 
President and confirmed by 
the Senate, 

Once elected, the Sen- 
ate is broken down into six 
standing committees: Stu- 
dent Action, Academic 
Affairs, Committee on 
Legislative Action, Public 
Affairs, Finance and Stu- 
dent Activities. The Student 
Action Committee is 


responsible for coordinating 


service projects and con- 
siders matters concerning 
the collective interests of 
the Student Association. 
The one year old Academic 
Affairs Committee deals 
with academic policy mat- 
ters and coordinates the 
student course evaluations. 
The newly formed Commit- 
tee on Legislative Action 
will be organizing the S.A.’s 
year long legislative lobby 
while the functions of the 


Public Affairs Committee 
are obvious; it acts as the 
communication arm of S.A. 
and is a conduit between 
the students and the Senate. 
The last two committees, 
Finance and Student Activi- 
ties, are internal committees 
which coordinate the bud- 
geting of the Student Acti- 
vities Fee and the recogni- 
tion of the S.A. clubs, 
respectively. 

Elections for this year 


are scheduled for the 21st 


and 22nd of September and 
if you’re interested, please 
stop by the office and pick 
up a petition for candidacy. 
To have a name placed on 
the ballot, you must turn in 
the petition with at least 
eighty student signatures on 
or before September 15. 


Although the Senate 
acts as the main. student 
governance body, there are 
many other ways in which 
UVM students have direct 
input into the decisions that 


‘affect them daily. There are 


over 100 students serving 


either as members (voting) 


or representatives on vari- 
ous University wide com- 
mittees. These committees 
range from Academic Hon- 
esty to Board of Trustees 
standing committees to a 


committee that advises the 
Vice President for Acade- 
mic Affairs. In the past, the 
Student Association Presi- 
dent had direct responsibi- 
lity for placing these stu- 
dents on the committees, 
now, however, there is a 
more equitable system. The 
Student Appointment Com- 
mittee, created last year, is 
charged with recruiting stu- 
dents for these committees, 
placing them, and monitor- 
ing their performance dur- 
ing the course of the year. 
This structure is one of only 
a few in the country and it 
should markedly increase 


‘the effectiveness of student 


representation in the years 


governance body. it is also 
the umbrella organization 
overseeing over 80 clubs 
and activities. These clubs 
provide students with an 
outlet for expression out- 
side of the classroom setting 
such as the Concert Bureau, 
the Vermont Cynic or 
WRUV. There are also clubs 
which allow students to 
enhance their classroom ex- 
perience and to _ prepare 
themselves more for a 
career such as the Under- 
graduate Business Society, 
the Student Legal Service 
and many more to name a 
few. What should be clear is 
that the Student Associa- 
tion helps students meet 


to come. 


photos by Chris Gee 


fellow students with similar 
interests, and assists them in 
While S.A. is primarily a developing those interests. 
Dear fellow students, 

This summer we have been actively engaged in a 
variety of projects here on campus. We assisted in the 
formation of the Summer Cynic and are very pleased 
with their work and are proud to be a part of this 
issue. The movie pass program which we promised in 
our campaign is a reality as you see in other parts of 
this section. 

This program deserves additional mention. Bob 
Brown, the S.A. vice president, has worked to bring 
this project from concept to reality and it will save you 
a great deal. of money even if you only see a few movies 
each semester. The effective discount is 75% less than 
the standard rate of 2 dollars at the door. For those 
hard-core movie fans that’s 34 cents per movie,\a far cry 
from the 4 dollars you pay at local theaters. 

The Billings Pub will be opening this fall. The pub 
will be operated on a consistentbasis, offering pizza, 
special entrees, draft beer, wine, soda and exotic fruit 
juices. With the opening of the Billings Pub, a new 
on-campus, social option will be available to you. 

The Billings Renovation project was approved by 
the Board of Trustees as expected and early this winter 
or late this fall the project should get under way. This 
project will pave the way for increased student access 
to organizations and will facilitate student program- 
ming. It is an exciting endeavor although it will create 
yet another construction mess in the meantime. 

Organizationally we have been working very hard to 
streamline policies and to make them more explicit. We 
have fielded complaints in the past that policies were 
nebulous or unwritten and have moved to alieviate inese 
problems. We have purchased an IBM personal computer 
to assist us with our financial management as well as our 
legislative lobby. 

I would like to personally encourage any students 
who are interested in becoming involved to do so. 
I spoke to many incoming freshmen at orientation as 
did Bob and Doreen Moriarty, the S.A. treasurer, and 
the class is filled. with enthusiasm. We are having fun 
meeting you, talking to you and most of all, serving 
you. 

In other areas, we are excited about the new for- 
mat of the course evaluations and the possibility for 
improvement that they represent as well as some new 
ideas. The idea of an S.A. organized trip comes to mind. 
Perhaps if we were to charter a plane or two and go to 
Florida over the breaks, it seems to be a way to save 
some money and have a good time. The kickoff for the 
United Way campaign this year looks to be a combina- 
tion of two pitch softball games and a couple of game 
shows played on campus with students. Two possibili- 
ties being the Dating Game, the winning couple to go to 
Florida (unchaperoned?), and the Family Feud. 

Please stop by the S.A. office, Billings 2138, and let 
us know how you feel about these ideas. I am going to 
continue to write like this in the Cynic to keep you 
abreast of what is occurring in the Student Association 
and to propose ideas for you to consider. 

Sincerely, 

Erik Stavrand 
Student Association 
President 
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The S.A. Films Movie Pass Program 


tance to all S.A. films throughout the year. 


The $16.00 student purchase price represents a 75% 
discount from the $2.00 per film price at the door. 
Averaging out at 34 cents per movie, the pass will pay 


for itself very quickly. 


S.A. Films will be playing on Thursday and Friday 
nights with showings at 7 p.m. and 9:30 p.m. as well as 


a midnight showing on Fridays. 
The complete schedule of films and dates is as 


follows: 


Fall 1983 

SEPTEMBER 
8 Polyester 
9 Mad Max 


OCTOBER 


Eraserhead 

The Road Warrior 
Knter the Dragon 
Sugarland Express- 
Harold and Maude 
Easy Rider 


6 The Day the Earth 


Stood Still 


7 Grateful Dead 
20 King Kong (Original 


Version) 


21 The Man Who Fell to 


Earth 


27 Nosferatu (Herzog 


Version) 


28 Dawn of the Dead 


ad get comfortable in a pair 

of “Canterburys” the Authentic Rugby 
Pant from Canterbury of New Zealand. 
Like thousands of others, you'll wear 
“Canterburys” for the full roomy fit 
that you just don’t get with jeans 
And they’re sturdy. We make 
“Canterburys” from rugged cotton 
twill. Soft on the inside and tough on 
the outside. With drawstring elastic 
waistband, two side pockets and a 37 
inch leg. So you’ve got plenty of length 
to cuff ‘em, uncuff ‘em or simply roll 
them up 

“Canterburys” are perfect for a lot of 
things. Like warm-ups before a match 
Wear them when you go for a 

run, or for just hanging around. And 


DECEMBER 
1 The Wild One 
2 The Paper Chase 


Spring 1984 
JANUARY 
20 Midnight Cowboy 


S.A. Films Honor the Movie Addict 


The 1983-84 academic year will mark the introduc- 
tion of the S.A. Films Movie Pass Program. The program 
will give to students, faculty, staff, and non-students the 
opportunity to purchase a movie pass permitting admit- 


NOVEMBER APRIL 19 Bedazzled 

3 Cat People (Original) 5 Private Benjamin 20. 48 Hours 

4 The Thing (Remake) 6 Taps 26 Dr. Strangelove 
10 Creepshow 12 Mr. Roberts 27 On the Waterfront 
11 Forbidden Planet (Flat) 13 The Warriors 

17 Diner aii 

18 Alice’s Restaurant 


If you are interested in purchasing a discount movie | 
pass, please fill out the registration form below and send 


the form and enclosed payment to: 


UVM Student Association 
Billings Center 
University of Vermont 05405 


S.A. FILMS MOVIE PASS PROGRAM 1983-84 


26 Life of Brian Name 
27 Lenny 

Address 
FEBRUARY 


2 Time Bandits 

3 Kentucky Fried Movie 
9 Annie Hall 

Sophie’s Choice 
Interiors 

Love and Death 
Missing 


UVM Address 


Phone Home( _})  _==—=—=—iUVM 


| Social Security No. 
t 


| Check one 


MARCH 

1 Manhatten 

2 Coal Miner’s Daughter 
8 Blazing Saddles 

9 Days of Heaven 

The Producers 

Stripes 

Officer and a Gentle- 


man 


SAILORS 


| [ ] Student Rate $16.00 
'[ ] Faculty/Staff Rate $20.00 
| [ ] Non-Student Rate $25.00 


they're color coordi- 
nated with all of our 
Canterbury' of New Zealand 
activewear. 
And remember, “Canterburys” are the 
Authentic rugby pants, designed by the 
people with a worldwide reputation 
for making strong, comfortable active 
Clothes. Clothes that have been tested 
on the rugby fields of the world 
So drop those jeans, and change your 
pants...toa pair of “Canterburys’ 


4a. 


On The Waterfront 176 Battery Street Burlington 
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| Passes should be picked up at the UVM Ticket Store 
Aug, 29 — Sept. 30. 


Passes will also be available for purchase at the UVM 
Ticket Store and in Billings Student Center. 


185 Pearl St. 
Burlington 


...20% Off 
Bathing 
Suits...25% Off 
Jackets 

...Up to 50% Off 
, Sneakers 


\...Up To 50% Off 


is 


got 


SENS y 
UTSIDh: 
Open 10-9 ih i miu Sunday 12-5 


IT’S HAIR 


For Men & Women 


Permanent Waving 


Walk-ins Welcome 
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i 
Stop in and get your Stu- 
dent Discount Card. Your 
card must be picked up by | 
Sept. 30th, 1983. Card : 
good thru 6-1-84. 


97 % Church St. 
863-2444 


The Student Associa- 
tion executive committee is 
currently ironing out the 
details for an on-going Bil- 
lings Pub in. the Billings 
Student Center. The plan 
calls for a 4 p.m. to mid- 
night, three day a week pub 
operation. 

To be featured at the 
pub will be a pizza menu 
with -happy hour food 
specials, free popcorn and 
chips along with draft beer, 
wine, fruit juices and soda. 
Live music, films, the Hill 


Street Blues and Monday: 


Night Football on large 
screen TV are just a few of 
the entertainment and pro- 
gramming possibilities. 

Checkered table cloths, 
with candles and dim lights 
will transform the round 
room from its daily use as 
food service space into a 
restaurant/pub atmosphere, 
complete with waiters and 
waitresses. 

The pub will be staffed 
by student workers while 
special events and entertain- 


Vote and Be Voted 


Would you like to become involved in UVM’s 
student government, the Student Association? If so the 
annual senatorial election is something you should 
consider. As an S.A. senator you will decide how much 
money clubs will receive, what clubs will become 
official S.A. clubs and, most importantly, you will 
represent your constituency on matters of policy within 


the Senate. 


There are twenty-one on-campus representatives and 
eighteen off-campus. To become a senator you need to 
come into the S.A. office on or after September 1 and 
pick up a petition. To have your name on the ballot you 
must obtain forty signatures from your area. These 
petitions will be due in the S.A. office by September 15. 
Elections will occur on September 21 and 22 all around 
campus. Please be sure to vote even if you are not a 
candidate. It takes very little time and the rewards are 
great if you choose to vote responsibly. 

The 39 member Senate is broken down as follows: 


Redstone, Slade, Coolidge 
Mason, Simpson, Hamilton 
Patterson, Christie, Wright 


Wing, Davis, Wilks 
Harris/Millis 
Marsh, Austin, Tupper 


Chittenden, Buckham, Wills 


Converse Hall 
Living/Learning Center 
Jeanne Mance Hall 
McAuley 

Fort Ethan Allen 

Off Campus 


1 member 
2 members 
2 members 
2 members 
3 members 
2 members 
2 members 

1 member 
3 members 

1 member 

1 member 

1 member 

18 members 


Any undergraduate student is eligible to run from 
his/her area on or off campus. 


Petitions available — Sept. 1 


Petitions due — Sept. 15 


S.A. Elections — Sept. 21-22 


Billings Den: Pub; No Saga 


ment will be coordinated by 
the Billings Center Pro- 
gramming Board, a student 
group. It is hoped that with 
a social option on campus, 


pub operations will provide 
a stimulus for entertain- 
ment, dining and socializa- 


Committee Appointments 


The Student Appoint- 
ment Committee (SAC) of 
the Student Association has 
just about completed work 
on the 1983 appointment 
and is gearing up for the 
1983-84 academic year. The 
SAC closed the year with 
student interviews which 
led to 63 appointments to 
various committees 
throughout the University; 
including committees on 
the Board of Trustees, the 
Faculty Senate and in many 
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tion for UVM. students, 
faculty and staff. 
departments. 

The fall will include 


added duties for the Stu- 
dent-Appointment Commit- 
tee, the first being a seminar 
for all new appointees. Also 
early in the fall the SAC 
will begin interviews for 
two. recently organized 
committees: the S.A. Films 
Council and a Greek (fra- 
ternity-sorority)/S.A. com- 
mittee. There are no prere- 
quisites. All students are 
welcome to apply. 
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In an effort to save 
money for students the 
Student Association book 
exchange will be completely 
revamped this year. From 
September 1 through 9 
students will be able to 
purchase other students’ 
books, in person, in Marsh 
Lounge of the Billings Cen- 
ter. If you have any books 
that you no longer need, 
bring them in and we will 
catalog, shelve and attempt 
to sell them for you. The 


_ S.A. Book Exchange 


advantage of selling books 
through the book exchange 
versus through the book- 
store is that you will 
receive what you want for 
them, and we will retain 
only enough to cover our 
administrative costs. 


Those books which 
remain unsold at the end of 
the period should’ be 
claimed and picked up by 
the owner or they will 
become the property of the 


Improved Prof Evaluations 


Student Association 
administered course evalua- 
tions have occurred for the 
past four years. This year to 
continue and improve the 
process, S.A. is introducing 
a third generation evalua- 
tion that will be more 
professional and accurate 
than last year’s version. The 
new format will be com- 
puter oriented with space 
for comments. This will 
allow S.A. to standardize 
results more easily and 
efficiently while still gaug- 


(ASCE) 


Engineers (ASME) 
Anthropology Club 
Ariel (Yearbook) 

Asian Cultural Exchange 


be el 


Baptist Student Union 
Billings Barristers 


Caduceus 


=... 71" + - - = 


Champlain Sabres 
Cheerleaders 


Cultural Connection 
Cycling Club 
Environmental Club 
Fencing Club 
Forestry Club 
Frisbee Club 

Gay Student Union 
Geography Club 
History Club 
International Club 


“~~ eve =. 


(IVCF) 
Karate 


Performers 
Medieval Club 
Men’s Indoor Soccer 
Men’s Squash Club 
Mortar Board 
Prayer Club 
Rising Sun Coalition 
S.A. Concert Bureau 
S.A. Films Bureau 
S.A. Speakers Bureau 


| Student Admissions | 


S.A. Recognized Student Organizations 
American Society of Civil Engineers 


American Society of Mechanical 


Association of Sociology Students 
Billings Center Programming Board 
Campus Crusade for Christ 


Catholic Student Association 


Christian Science Organization 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 


League of Underground Musical 


ing the faculty members’ 
performance in the class- 
room. A Student Associa- 
tion senator will go to each 
class and distribute the 
evaluations much like indi- 
vidual departments do cur- 
rently. Personal distribution 
and collection should _in- 
crease response rate to the 
point where our past critics 
will be more satisfied with 
the statistical strength of 
S.A. evaluations. 


All of this will entail the 


UVM Band 


Student Alumni Executive Council 

Student Arts League 

Student Government of the College of 
Education and Social Services (CESS) 

Student Legal Service 

Student Photo Service 

Student’s Political Science Organization 

The American Society of Medical 
Technology 

The Burlington Review 

Undergraduate Business Society of UVM 

University Players 

UVM A Capella Singers 


UVM Club Sports Council 


Student Association. Books 
which come to us in this 
manner will either be sold 
or donated to area charities. ’ 


The opportunity to save } 
money exists. When you | 
come back to campus | 

| 


‘Sure to bring over your old 


books and purchase the new 
ones you need. More 
detailed information on the 
S.A. book exchange will be 
distributed upon students 
arrival in the fall, 


work of many students; 
from the reading of com- | 
ments, to the running of the 
computer programs, to the 


next writing of Pick Your 
Prof. If you are interested 
in helping your fellow stu- 
dents choose their courses, 
participation at many levels 
is needed. At the very least 
fill out a form for each class 
as objectively and carefully 
as possible so that other 
students will know what to 
expect. 


UVM College Democrats 
UVM College Republicans 


UVM Dairy Club 


UVM Folk Dance Club 

UVM Horse Club 

UVM Outing Club 

UVM PIRG (Public Interest Research 


Group) 


UVM Plant and Soil Science 
UVM Pre-Vet Club 


UVM Rescue 
UVM Rugby 


UVM Sailing Club 


UVM Student Nurses Association 


UVM Student Wildlife Society 
UVM Students For Life 


UVM Trap & Skeet Club 


UVM Volleyball Club 

UVM Women’s Ice Hockey 

Vermont Christian Fellowship 

Vermont Cynic © 

VIA (Volunteers In Action) 

Warren R. Austin Model U.N. 

Water Ski Club 

Women’s Indoor Soccer 

WORC (Women’s Organization and 
Referral Center) 


Scuba Diving Club Wrestling Club 
Senior Class Council WRUV-FM 
Speech, Hearing and Language 

Association 
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Call S.A. for information at 656-2053. 


MY THE ALPINE SHOP > 


\ 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


+. Classes starting 
in Burlington, 
September 10th 


2 KAN 
Educational Center 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For information About About Other Centers 
in More Than 105 Major US Cities & Abroad 


Call 863-6669 
for details 


Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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By Cricket Boyer 

Saturday afternoon, 
shortly after 2 p.m., three 
women in black are being 
“married”? by a _ female 
friend. The ceremony was 
progressing slowly, when 
Wayne T. Shepard, better 
known as “Junior,” the 
man who “rules” according 
to signs on downtown 
phone booths, took the 
stage. In a redesigned jean 
jacket covered with hard- 
core graffiti and a newly 
acquired Mohawk haircut, 
he finished the ceremony in 
an intense fashion. This is 
how the “Rock Against 
Reagan”’ concert began July 
23 in Battery Park. The 
concert,. promoted maybe 
facetiously by The Vermont 
Council for Straight Teens 
and the Youth International 
Organization, gathered five 
Burlington bands to _per- 
form free in the park. 

Following the ‘“wed- 
ding,’ Shepard introduced 
the band in which he 
performs as Nation of Hate, 
lately billed as No One 
Home. N.O.H., one of Bur- 
lington’s newest hardcore 
bands, played 17 songs — 
14 originals and 3 cover 
tunes. The band sounded 
well-organized and the 
musicians displayed com- 
petency, maintaining a blaz- 
ing pace throughout the set. 
Although drummer Rick 
Lincoln slipped occasion- 
ally, lead guitarist Sandy 
Zaragoza, guitarist Bob Par- 
ker and purple-haired bas- 
sist Steve Flemer delivered 
a tight performance that 
one self-proclaimed hard- 
core fan labeled “great.” 
Shepard’s voice blended too 
easily with Parker’s guitar 
making lyrics undecipher- 
able in such songs as “‘Red 
Ronnie” and “X-Social.”’ 
“Junior” is unquestionably 
the energy behind this 
group, writhing and tread- 
ing through the playlist. 
The band’s tightest song of 
the day was ‘‘Bob’s Song,” 
in which the group sounded 
separate, yet unified. 

The next band to 
appear on stage was Public 
Disturbance, a straight-edge 
group (who played to the 
crowd of roughly 100). 
Straight-edge punks sport 
crew-cuts and disdain drugs. 
and alcohol. P.D. vocals 
were done by two men, 
Dave and Hale, who refused 
to give their last names, 
Unlike Shepard, the two 
lead singers lacked stage 
presence and sometimes 
lapsed into conversations 
the audience couldn’ 
follow, When not singing, 
the two guys took turns 
playing bass. Jeff (another 
no name) did the drumming 
and Erik (ditto) the guitar 
work that occasionally lent 
both musicians a degree of 
credibility. Overall, the 


20 


Wayne T. “Junior” Shepard on stage at Battery Park, Below, “Tea” Curley and 


music tone was low, and the 
only time the lyrics were 
decipherable was on ‘High 
School Jock,” a very slow- 
paced tune. Crowd consen- 
sus seemed to be summed 
up by one spectator who 
said, ““They’re not as tight 
as N.O.H. but with more 
practice could become a 
more talked about hardcore 
band.” 

After the crowd milled 
about some more. and 
equipment was moved, the 
Wards took the stage in 
three man form, with Steve 
Blaisdell on bass, Dave 
Atkins on drums and Tom 
Cuddy playing guitar. The 
Wards opened what was to 
be the most appreciated 
performance of the after- 
noon, featuring Cuddy on 
vocals. Cuddy, the first 
vocalist to be clearly heard, 
played lead with a skill that’ 
Sandy Zaragoza of N.O.H. 
termed ‘“‘excellent”’ and that 
an observer in the crowd 
thought “proved he was a 
real musician.” The band 
was the most mobile to 
appear, with Atkins more 
than pacing the group, even 
while singing lead on the 
driving “Bonjour.”’ Finally, 
famed and notorious lead 
singer ‘‘Tea’’ Curley took 
the stage to carry vocals 
from the fast-paced “Why” 
through old favorite ‘‘Wea- 
pons Factory,’’ to what the 
band calls their “Miles Davis 
rip-off with a Wards’ ori- 
ginal piece in the middle.” 
This tune, entitled ‘“‘Late at 
Night” began with a jazzy, 
almost cocktail lounge beat, 
burst into screaming hard- 
core, then settled smoothly 


Friend. Photos by ChisG- — EEE 


back into the jazz mede. Audience confusion 
Curley handled all the subsequently arose when it 
changes well and delivered a was incorrectly announced 
show that outshone _pre- that there was going to be a 
vious Wards performances. break in the concert. Even- 
This listener was more than tually, the Astronauts in 
relieved, and crowd com- Grave Peril anveared on 
ments indicated that this 

was the most successful stage, in a group consisting 
performance of the day. of three men: Jonathan 


saturday In the Park 


Williams on tapes, effects 
and drum machine, Ed 
Blomquist on bass. and 
Casio effects, and Brian 
Bach on guitar. One really 
couldn’t tell when set-up 
ended and the show began, 
primarily because the music 
was different from anything 


~most listeners had encoun- 


tered. The electronic-synth 
music that someone _in- 
formed me was in the style 
of Cabaret Voltaire, was a 
confused-sounding mix that 
utilized no vocals. A few 
excited listeners in the 
crowd (that had now dwin- 
dled to about thirty-five) 
exclaimed the Astronauts 
‘‘were the most interesting 
thing in Burlington”’ and “T 
really could get into all the 
different sounds,’’ while 
others said they didn’t 
understand what the band 
was trying todo. _ 

After about forty 
minutes, the Roman Shades 
appeared on stage. “Rock 
Against Reagan’ was the 
first time the Shades, who 
have played at Hunt’s and 
the old Upstairs Nector’s, 
have appeared with their 
new lead vocalist, Denise 
Blanchard. Drummer Mark 
Dufault and bassist Joe 
Bedard laid the heaviest 
musical bass heard all day. 
Eric Bressnik played guitar 
in a _ style that seemed 
entirely separate from the 
beat playing around him. 
Bressnik’s guitar was the 
first that added punch to 
the vocals, with a high and 
searing lead. It was this 
approach that kept the 
band from sounding main- 
stream. The appearance was 
Blanchard’s first outing, and 
although she handled the 
material well, it had to be 
hard to follow former 
Shades’ vocalist and writer 
Hope Nichols’ act. Blan- 
chard was the most melo- 
dic, and the crowd that was 
once again wandering in 
seemed to appreciate her 
work, but one has to feel 
this was because she sound- 
ed like a Pat Benatar-style 
vocalist. 

Though this concert 
barely mentioned (Cuddy 
of the Wards being the 
exception) the reason for 
being there to ‘Rock 
Against Reagan,” most par- 
ticipants seemed to enjoy 
the afternoon. The concert 
was a chance for curious 
people to see what is 
usually in Burlington a cult 
event. Families with child- 
ren of 3 and 4 years old 
could mix with the hard- 
core crowd that turned out 
en masse. An ideal cen- 
tralized location and no 
admission charge helped the 
bands reach people who 
previously may not have 
wanted to put the effort 
into seeking out these new 
and different groups, or 
their music. 
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Sam By Jayne Kennedy 

= To get this out of the 
way right at the start: Peter 
Tork is a marked . man. 
Wherever he goes he'll be 
trailed by reporter’s ink and 
publicity tagging him ‘“‘for- 
merly of the Monkees.”’ At 
his show at MHunt’s last 
Monday, he treated this 
intriguing burden with a 
mixture of dry humor and 
modest boredom — as right 
he should. To most of the 
current generation, the 
Monkees are a few half- 
remembered shards of their 
television show — you could 
| have dreamt it, if it weren’t 
aes for the album your older 


sister had. Undeniably 
+? though, the Monkees did 
have aé_ certain’ tacky 


bravery. The Peter Tork 
Project has an only slight- 
ly different courage — that, 
distinctly American blend 
of solid, clean cut musician- 
ship and unabashed _ hoki- 
ness. 

What made the Peter 
Tork Project so enjoyable 
onstage was their almost 
total lack of pretension, a 
luxury many bands aspire 
to, but which, thankfully, 
this band could never 
afford. In fact, despite some 
extremely well measured 
backstage cynicism 
(brought on more _ than 
anything by this  news- 
paper’s name), the band 
performed an _ imspiring 
forty-five minute _ set. 
Before the late show Tork 
revealed that his current 
ambitions are modest but 
noble — to enjoy playing, 
entertain the audience, and 
make enough money to get 
along, the basic hopes of 


By Thomas Kelly 

The business card reads, 
“The Cuts will make you 
‘dance, smile, sweat, and be 
happy,’ and yesterday, per- 
forming as part of The 
Mayor’s Arts Council’s 
Summer Music Series, The 
Cuts made Battery Park 
their business. 

At the beginning of 
their set, the four man 
Burlington band sounded 
slow. But in time, as the: 
group gained confidence, 


the warm-up faded and the | . 


concert began. The one and 
a half hours of sun were! 


highlighted by originals like | ~ 


“AWOL” and “Esther.” 

The Cuts’ lyrics are 
subject to change daily, but 
their onstage energy seldom 
flags. In their music, I heard 
the power of heavy metal 
bands like Aerosmith and 
Van Halen behind the show- 
manship of James Brown. 
But most of all, I heard 
originality. 

“AWOL,” one of the 
group’s better songs, is long; 
accelerating and decelerat- 
ing as depressive lyrics stab 
at feelings of despair. But 
blues it is not; an intriguing 
saxophone and ringing gui- 

tar add substance to its 
lyrics of escape and frustra- 
_tion. 


any working band. The 
music is loud but light, 
played with good team 
spirit, high energy, humor, 
and a certain sly charm. 
Tork proved beyond doubt 
both onstage and backstage 
that he was a seasoned 
professional, but also that 
he enjoyed what he was 
doing, and that the band 
agreed. On lead _ guitar, 
Scott Aiurtabile played 
straight out rock and roll 
and bounced around in the 
sort of fun-loving sincerity 
so sorely missed in music 
today. Jerry Renino hand- 
led bass guitar with skill, 
striking the ever popular 
rock and roll image of 
“sleazy but slick,” yet his 
playing never was stale or 
stiff. Drummer Derek Lord 
escaped happily more than 
once from his kit, and made 
more than the best of it 
when he was trapped within 
his snares. Managing lead 
vocal, rhythm guitar and 
keyboard, Tork opened all 
valves — talking between 


Junorna Foland | 


3 enn t* ener sat 


nearly every song, thumping 
around stage, and throwing 
a lot of energy into the 
vocals, 

Not surprisingly, the 
mixed crowd reacted most 
strongly when the Project 
launched into old Monkees 
tunes. Surprisingly though, 


Tork handled these songs 


with a blend of nostalgia 


and shadowy humor. A 
song like “Daydream 
Believer”? could never have 
much weight, but with 


hindsight, Tork provided it 
with a gentle jadedness that 
fit it well. The band’s 
encore was the wonderfully 
inescapable “Stepping 
Stone,” which the group 
plunged into after Tork’s 
introduction, =a song 
recently covered by those 
masters of taste and deco- 


rum, the Sex Pistols.” It 
was this sort of  self- 
deprecating showmanship 


that held the show together. 
The remainder of the mater- 
iai was reasonably forget- 
table but undeniably enjoy- 


Cuts Like a Knife 


‘““Esther”’ is a song dedi- 
cated to the manager of 
Domino’s pizza,.a venue 
that, until recently, three of 
the band members worked 
for. Utilizing a solid simple 
beat and catchy — lyrics, 
“Esther” is a quintessential 
summer song, as well as one 
of the few songs the group 
performs in the same 
fashion at every show. In 
fact, upon repeated listen- 
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ings, it becomes clear that 
much of their material is 
improvised, as the mood of 
the performance dictates. 
Often their writing is per- 
formed on the spot, result- 
ing in sometimes disjointed 
if always energetic shows. 
But who does this writ- 
ing? Bassist David Daignault 


Eric 
sax, 


and sings lead vocals. 
Jacobs plays tenor 


-sound 


: Chris Gee 


able songs, well .parcelled 
out by the team playing 
Project, with vocal turns 
and _ instrumental 
going to each in _ their 
measure, and with special 
attention given out to the 
composers of the songs 

As for the audience, 
Tork expressed disappoint- 
ment over the small and 
mellow early show crowd, a 
show also plagued with 
problems. These 
difficulties seemed worked 
out for the second show 
however, with a good sized 
and appreciative, if not 
overly excited crowd. Back- 
stage before the second 
show, Tork and his crew 
proudly displayed a button 
made by a fan touting the 
Project as a ‘““Kick Ass Rock 
and Roll Band,” and to an 
extent they were, but cer- 
tainly not one with rein- 
forced steel toed boots. 
They didn’t burn the house 


down at Hunt’s, but that 


singed it a few times, and | 


that was good enough. 


Frank Egan is the guitarist, 
and Steve Fox, replacing 
the departed Andy Lun- 
dine, handles the drum- 
ming. The four are a peren- 
nial daytime act on the 
Burlington club scene, since 
they hold night jobs to pay 
for the often prohibitive 


price of equipment, 
writes most of the lyrics | 


But why do they do it? 
Daignault, who recently gra- 
continued on page 28 
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MIRACLE COPY 
20 St. Paul St. 
Burlington 


658-4784 
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aeun but the Finest 


M-Th 7 AM-7:30 PM 
Fri till 8:30 PM 
Sat 8 AM-6 PM 


204 Main St. « Burlington © 862-7517 


Re 2559 
CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR 
32 MAIN STREET @ WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


church 
St. Francis of Assisi 


ON CAMPUS 


Monday Noon 
Thurs. 4:30 P.M. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL 
Fhe Rev. Ai Stefanik. 
864-0471 or 656-3882 


The PRIME Cut 
PRIME hid 
New York Sirloin 
Top Sirloin 
Petite Sirloin 
Teriyaki Sirloin 
Steak Kabob 
Barbecue Sirloin 
Ground Sirloin 
Baked Stuffed Shimp 
Broiled Scrod 
Seafood Platter 
Seafood Royale 
Sea Scallops 
Grilled Half Broiler 
Barbecued Chicken Breast 
Teriyaki Chicken Breast 
Shrimp and Sirloin 
Chicken Terlyaki and Sirloin 
Scallops and Sirloin 
Three Kabob 
Soup Bar 
Salad Bar 


Serving dally; Lunch 44:30-3:00 PM 
Dinner from 5 PM 


the | 
PRIME 
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The Champlain mill 
_ Winoaskl e 655-0900 
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Love's Labour's Lost 
and Henry VI: 

Parts II and II] 

in continuing 
repertoire until 
August 13 


Champlain 
SHAICES:P-E-A‘R-E 


Festival 


Royall Tyler Theatre University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05405 


656-2094 


PROBLEM? 
Poor View 
Red Eyes 
Burn 
Itchy 


Foggy 
Halos 


HOW ABOUT A 
SECOND OPINION 


Contact Lens Center 
230 College St. 
658-3330 


37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 
878-5509 


Eye Strain 
Pain 
Drying Out 
Discharge 


SUMMER IN VERMONT 
EXPERIENCE IT ON THE WATER 
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Fun Things Happening Everyday 


10% off all services 
with this coupon 


Canoe Tours - Windsurfing - Rentals - Retail 
Instruction - Kid’s Day Camp 


Shelburne Point Shop 
(Shelburne Shipyard 
Carew Building) 


958-8700 


Waitsfield Shop 
(Rt. 100) 
496-2708 
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Feeding Time At Sea World 


By Dan Williams 

Jaws 38-D. Starring 
Dennis Quaid, Bess Arm- 
strong, Louis Gossett, Jr., 
and Bruce the _ Shark. 
Screenplay by Richard 
Matheson and Carl Gottlieb. 
Directed by Joe Alves. A 
Universal Pictures Release. 

Half an hour before 
showtime, the line at North 
Avenue’s Ethan Allen 
Cinema had snaked around 
the corner and into the 
parking lot. The mood of 
the predominantly young 
crowd was anxious, a mix- 
ture of excitement and 
skepticism regarding the 
film they were about to see. 
Following a_ short wait 
amidst a cloud of cigarette 
smoke and the drone of 
Walkmans, a theatre mana- 
ger emerged, announcing 
the sellout of the first show. 
A few customers stalked off 
in disappointment, but the 
majority of the throng 
stood and unquestionably 
waited another hour. What 
kind of film attracts such an 
eager, enthusiastic audi- 
ence? A revival of Gone 
With the Wind? A new 
offering from’ Lucasfilm? 
Naw, only Jaws 3-D, the 
latest installment in a seem- 
ingly endless deluge of 


summer sequels. 

At the ticket counter I 
was issued a pair of paper 
3-D glasses with a warning 
not to touch the lenses. 
“You won’t be able to see 
anything” a theatre em- 
ployee explained. A teen- 
aged boy, presumably a 
veteran of Space Hunter 
and Friday the 13th, Part 3, 
advised me to tie a rubber 
band around the earpiece in 
order to heighten the effect. 
These preparations taken 
care of, I settled back for a 
film I hoped would be as 
much fun as Creature From 
the Black Lagoon was back 
in Junior High. Unfor- 
tunately, it wasn’t. 

Despite the film’s ob- 
vious commercial appeal 
and novelty of the 8-D 
effects, Jaws 3-D is a 
letdown from start to 
finish. Lacking the incisive 
wit, style, and sheer terror 
of Steven Spielberg’s 1975 
original, Jaws 3-D is pure 
formula; a tepid sequel 
that makes Superman 3 and 
Return of the Jedi look 
stellar by comparison. 

The plot of Jaws 3-D 
features yet another 30 ft. 
shark, this time terrorizing a 
sort of underwater Disney- 
land somewhere on_ the 


Florida coastline. On the 
eve of the park’s opening, 
the ill-mannered Great 


White slips in through a 
‘“‘sea gate,” and hurriedly 
starts gobbling workmen, 
waterskiers, and the occa- 
sional swimmer. Following 
a poorly organized “shark 
hunt,” the fish is captured, 
leaving the Park’s confused 
employees to determine his 
fate. A hyper-conscious 
marine biologist (Bess Arm- 
strong) and her genial boy- 
friend (Dennis Quaid) argue 
it should be kept alive for 


“scientific purposes.” The 
conniving owner (Louis 
Gossett, Jr., looking em- 


barrassed) pushes for wiping 
it out on national television,,. 
and basking in the resultant 
media hype. While these 
forces bicker among them- 
selves, the shark escapes 
again, resulting in a 
sequence that amounts to 
feeding time at Sea World. 
Following a number of. 
grisly deaths accompanied 
by the swell of John Wil- 
liams’ ‘Shark Theme,” the 
film culminates with unsat- 
isfying carnage that directly 
rips off the original’s cli- 
max. As if you couldn't 
guess, this story is lame, 


even by sequel standards. 
That’s where the 3-D comes 
in. 


Ever wonder what it’d 
be like to have a speargun 
discharge in your face? At 
one point in the narrative, 
Quaid takes a shot at a 
passing fin and THWAPP!! 
— the spear sails off the 
screen directly into the 
audience’s eyes. Following 
the shark’s myriad attacks, 
we are subjugated to ano- 
ther treat — disembodied 
limbs float out and hover 
under the nose for inspec- 
tion. While these effects are 
as realistic as any I’ve ever 
seen in a 3-D film, they are 
the film’s sole attraction. 
While these recurring thea- 
trics are a kind of mindless 
fun, the filmmakers have 
lost sight of the fact that no 
amount of special effects 
can obscure a bad script. 

Jaws 3-D is doubly 
disappointing in light of the 
talent it effectively wastes. 
Screenwriters Richard 
Matheson and Carl Gottlieb 
are veterans with a solid 
body of work between 
them: Gottlieb had a hand 
in the original’s screenplay, 
and Matheson scripted a 
number of Twilight Zone 


episodes, the film The In-* 
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credible Shrinking Man, as 
well as a wealth of short 
stories considered classic by 
horror aficionados. It would 
seem obvious that the 
talents of these two could . 
yield a fresh approach; yet 
the film lacks Matheson’s 
sparkling dialogue or any 
characters as interesting as 
Robert ‘Shaw’s wizened 
Quint or Richard Dreyfuss’s 
high-strung Hooper. Quaid, 


-an underrated actor best 


known for Breaking Away 
and The Long Riders, is 
similarly lackluster. As 
Brodie, the engineer respon- 
sible for tracking the shark 
down, he possesses the 
cheery range of a Ken doll, 
stumbling through scenes 
with a maximum of three or 
four facial expressions. 
Most disquieting is Louis 
Gossett Jr’s performance. 
Watching his uncontrolled, 
overacted performance 
makes it hard to believe he’s 
the same actor who deser- 
vedly copped an Oscar for a 
bravura performance in An 
Officer and a Gentleman. 
Like everybody else invol- — 
ved with this ill-conceived 
production, Gossett probab- 


ly did it for the money. 
Following the success of 


Jaws 2, I remember reading 
an article implying the next 
chapter was to be handled 
by the National Lampoon 
company. To be entitled 
Jaws 3, People 0, the film 
was intended to be a 
send-up of disaster movies 
in the style of Airplane! 
Unfortunately, Universal 
passed up the opportunity, 
leaving us only to speculate 
what the talents of poon- 
mecisters Chris Miller or the 
late Doug Kenney could 
have injected into this 
already tired genre. What is 
missing from Jaws 3-D (and 
most sequels, for that mat- 
ter), is that Lampoonish 
sense of self-parody; the 
kind of humor that made 
Saturday Night Live’s 
‘Land Shark” routine so 
immediately engaging. Until 
films like Jaws 3-D and 
Return of the Jedi dispense 
with the heaviosity, and 
utilize their great potential 
for satire, I would advise 
any filmgoer to studiously 


avoid any film’ with 
“Return,” ‘‘Revenge,’’ or 
more than one Roman 


numeral in their titles. 


Jaws 3-D is currently 
playing at Ethan Allen 
Cinemas. 


_ town Recordings, 


- with 
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Burlingtown President Todd Lockwood 


By Jim O’Donnell 

The local music scene 
has just received a much- 
needed shot in the arm with 
the recent founding of 
Burlingtown Recordings, 
and alongside it (but not 
attached to it), the opening 
of the White Crow Audio 
recording studio. 

Todd Lockwood, a New 
York native, started a small 
recording studio three years 
ago, which went “big time”’ 
last fall. According to Lock- 
wood, the studio is among 
the top three in New 
England, and ‘‘compares 
with any major city faci- 


elity:” 


In addition to running 
White Crow, Lockwood is 
the president of Burling- 
a new 
record label founded in 
1983 to promote northern 
Vermont area bands and 
songwriters. Lockwood says 
Burlingtown’s main _ func- 
tion is to “‘provide high qua- 


stereos to home units to 
car systems. 

The first release on 
Burlingtown is Ain’t Got 
You, a long play recording 
by perennial local rockers 
the N-Zones. Ain’t Got 


You, recorded at White 
Crow Audio under the 
guidance of experienced 


record producer Jonathan 
Heins, is a fine sampler of 
the Zones’ trade-mark stew 
of rhythm and blues, funk, 
and rock ‘n’ roll. 

Consisting of 11 original 
cuts (highlights: ‘‘Ain’t Got 
You,” and “Killer Bee 
Bop’’) and one Chuck Berry 
classic, “‘Don’t You Lie to 
Me,” the recording captures 
the spirit of the group’s live 
performances without 
sounding too raw, largely 
due to Heins’ production. If 
you have heard and like the 
N-Zones (currently consist- 
ing of founding members 
Zoot Wilson on vocals and 


guitar and Bruce Mcken- 
ee ES 


“White Crow Audio com- 
pares with any major city 


facility.” 


LEIS ITE EY 


lity, moderate volume 
recordings for local artists.”’ 
The label will deal strictly 
cassette recordings 
which will be sold in venues 
around Northern Vermont 
(and Southern Vermont 
later in the year). Lock- 
wood is quick to point out 
that they will not deal 
strictly through record 
stores, but in many differ- 
ent locations. 

The recordings are being 
released strictly in cassette 
form for several reasons. 
First, this means that Bur- 
lingtown can have com- 
plete control over the qua- 
lity of the recording. Lock- 
wood feels that records are 
“still in the Edison stage,” 
and adds that not even the 
biggest record companies 
press their own recordings, 
meaning they have little 
control over the records’ 
quality. The second reason 
is that consumers can in- 
creasingly use cassettes in 
more ways, from personal 


-Lockwood 


zie on drums, along with 
bassist Mark Ransom and 
lead guitarist Don Sidney), 
chances are you'll like this 
record, and if you have 
never heard them, it would 
be worth your while to 
check it out. 

Lockwood is_ under- 
standably ‘‘very pleased”’ at 
the results of his label’s first 


release, and is currently 
involved in several other 
projects, although details 


cannot be divulged at this 
time. In addition, White 
Crow Audio has been quite 
busy lately with a variety of 
projects, from  Pinhead’s 
new album (to be released 
soon on their own B-Sharp 
label) to radio advertise- 
ments. Lockwood also says 
that ‘just about every local 
group” has made a visit to 
the studio at one time or 
another. This means that 
area music fans should be in 
store for some exciting 
developments in the near 
future. 
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| Chris Gee 
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It'll only take you a few minutes to get to the 
Williston Rd. office of the Chittenden Bank. Great 
people. Great service. We’re Vermont's largest bank. 
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CHITTENDEN BANK - RUTLAND BANK +» MOUNTAIN TRUST COMPANY 
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LEARN SCUBA DIVING 
and enter a new world 


This summer we are offering 
Basic SCUBA Instruction in 
Lake Champlain. 


Our $175.00 Basic Course includes: 
e Internationally recognized 
NAUI/PADI Certification 
® Use of full SCUBA Outtit 
® 40 Hours of Instruction - 
@ 7 Open Water Sessions in 
Lake Champlain 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT — Sign up now! 


65 Main St., Burlington 
862-3881 


the most-unique ¢ollection 
of Vermont T-Shirts 
on the West Coast of New England! 


Ze) ar SC 
20 cows” 


Apple Mountain | 


The place for LEVI’S Jeans 
& Vermont T-Shirts on the Church St. Marketplace 
32 Church St. Burlington, Vi. 658-6452 
MON. -SAT 9:30-5:30 MON. & FRI. TILL 9 


Surprise Specials Every Monday Night = —— = 


SUMMER 
HAPPENINGS 
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Friday July 29 
Paul Webb— Jazz Piano 5:00-7:00 p.m. 


3 Wheel Drive 8:00-12:00 p.m. 
Bluegrass and Beyond... 


Saturday July 30 
3 Wheel Drive 8:00-12:00 p.m. 


Friday August 5 
Paul Webb— Jazz Piano 5:00-7:00 p.m. 
Wintergreen 8:00-12:00 p.m. 


Irish jigs, Breton melodies and West African percussion 


Saturday August 6 
3 Wheel Drive 8:00-12:00 p.m. 


# HOME OF VERMONT'S BEST 
LOBSTER ROLL only $3.27 
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After-Dinner 
Brand enburgs 


By Laurie LeClair 

Music is chameleon-like. 
It changes in character and 
importance depending upon 
the conditions under which 
it is presented. One actively 
listens, appreciating music 
as an entity in its own right, 
or uses it simply as a 
background device. The 
Vermont Mozart Festival 
offered both those looking 
for a musical evening along 
with those preferring a 
more social ‘‘event” a plea- 
surable experience last 
Saturday night with the 
New York Chamber Solo- 
ists’ rendition of three Bach 
Brandenburg Concerti 
(BMV 1049, 1050, 1047) 
and the Concerto in A 
minor (BWV 1041). Atten- 
tive audience members 
enjoyed some striking 
individual performances, 
while the less attentive 
enjoyed the ever-enchanting 
moonlit atmosphere’ of 
Shelburne Farms — the 


magic of the moment being 
unquestionably heightened 
by one mandatory bottle of 
wine included in everyone’s 
wicker picnic basket. 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750) was aware of 
the conflict between the 
“music for music’s sake’’ 
versus the “music as atmos- 
phere”’ attitudes while ser- 
ving as Kapellmeister for 
Prince Leopold of Anahlt- 


Cothen. Responsible for 
directing, arranging and 
composing, Bach had to 


produce pieces that would 
be satisfying to esoteric 
tastes and_ easily accessible 
as court entertainment. 
Saturday night’s concert 
began well with Branden- 
burg No. 4 in G Major. 
Flutist Samuel Barber and 
Anne Briggs played with 
restraint and control during 
very precious moments, 
while Helen Kwalwasser’s 
fine performance on violin 


only hinted at greater things 
to come. The slow move- 
ment of this piece, origin- 
ally scored for violin, two 
flutes and strings, is well 
known as one of Bach’s 
most beautiful creations 
(although the phrase “one 
of Bach’s most beautiful 
creations” is almost a moot 
point since it is used to 
label countless examples of 
Bach’s work). The some- 
what flirtatious ending, 
leading strongly toward a 
phrygian cadence on the 
dominant, was appealingly 
played up by the ensemble. 
The final movement, an 
appropriately spritely 
‘Presto,’’ contains a diffi- 
cult fugal finale, but the 
group played through the 
contrapuntal combinations 
with ease and finesse. 

The second piece, the 
Concerto in D Major (Bran- 
denburg No. 5), is virtually 
a harpsichord concerto with 
flute and violin as solo 


instruments, and __ string 
accompaniment. Harriet 
Wingreen’s more subtle con- 
tinuo was, overshadowed by 
her sparkling cadenza exe- 
cutions. ““Cadenzas,”’ 
although usually associated 
with the Romantic period, 
were a device originating in 
the Baroque age to show off 
a performer’s particular 
ability. Wingreen exhibited 
flashing virtuosity during 
the rapid runs and extended 
ornamentation contained in 
this piece. Baron, on flute, 
was also noteworthy, espec- 


ially during the languid, 
almost pastoral ‘“Affet- 
tuoso,”’ 

However, Helen Kwal- 


wasser’s virtuosic moment 
came during the Concerto 


in A Minor for violin, 
strings and _ harpsichord. 
Miss Kwalwasser was at 


once assertive and delicate 
here, providing the high 
point of the concert. The 
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skill and sensitivity which 
she possesses ranks her in a 
highly professional class. 


The closing piece, Bran- 
denburg No..2 in F Major, 
provided a flashy finish. 
The group played quite 
energetically, with James 
Tinsley on trumpet, Baron 
on flute, Melvin Kaplan on 
oboe, and Kwalwasser on 
violin. This piece has great 
potential as a smashing 
musical climax. Unfortun- 
ately, some problems arose, 
the most obvious of which 
was the fact that Tinsley 
was simply having a rather 
bad night. The trumpet part 
in this work is extremely 
difficult, full of extended 
high passages, trills, turns, 
and other kinds of testing 
ornamentation. Tinsley 
missed some crucial notes, 
but made his talent quite 


obvious by playing the 
more successful measures 
exquisitely. 


~ Chris Gee 


It is difficult to evaluate 
a performance in such an 
informal context. One can 
be conciliatory and say “‘It 
was a lovely night, there 
was a full moon, thank God 
my paté didn’t spoil, and 
I’m glad everyone who 
noticed I was there saw how 
nice I looked and... Oh yes, 
I guess the music was lovely 
as well,” or one can be 
more discriminating. The 
New York Chamber Soloists 
are a fine ensemble who did 
a good job. Frankly, the use 
of flutes instead of recor- 
ders would have provided a 
more authentic sound. 
Their absence affected the 
color of the whole concert, 
which proved to be some- 
what disappointing. Some 
of us cannot survive on 
virtuosity and flash alone. 
Those of us who can are 
sustained easily enough by 
pate’ moonlight and pretty 
ardens. 


DELI DELIGHTS 
IN A POCKET 


BURGER POCKET $245 


Our hearty burger surrounded with tomato, lettuce, onion and our 
house dressing. . . makes this a burger lover’s delight. 


DELI POCKET $295 


Lums famous roast beef joined with lettuce, tomato, mozzarella 
- cheese, and dressing delightful. 


CO ond 
SALAD PO E $@4s A MEALIN A POCKET .- Bee 
CKET woe < THAT WON'T TAKE A BITE¢:” | 
Take your pocket to our garden fresh salad bar. Fill it with any of our OUT OF YOUR WALLET &: 
26 delicious salad items. Make sure you add dressing between the fee, 
| layers for a scrumptious treat. Mee se 


WARM SUMMER EVENING? 


TRY LUMS ALL YOU CAN E/ 
GARDEN FRESH SALAD BAR OR 


KIDS CAN DINE 
A PIECE OF COOL KEY LIME PIE FOR $1.99 


WILLISTON RD.-NEAR AIRPORT 
SOUTH BURLINGTON WE'RE OPENTIL 1:00A.M. WEEKDAYS 


2:00A.M. WEEKENDS 


-JRAVEL CENTER 
( IVERSITY STORE 


Shy THe 3 | ~Y 
Ro SRY IRXKGTON, VERMONT 05405 
wm ia 802 / 656-2233 
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Special Student Fare to Boston FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING 
| THE PHD CARD, OR FOR 
$2 7225 one way PURCHASING ONE CONTACT US 
depart BURLINGTON arrive BOSTON }| IN THE UNIVERSITY STORE. 


7:00 a.m. 7:45 a.m. 
depart BOSTON arrive BURLINGTON 
10:40 p.m. 11:30 p.m. WE ALSO SERVICE 
THESE FARES ARE GOOD ONLY EURAIL 
WITH THE PURCHASE OF AVALID | ne 
* PHD CARD AND CAN BE OBTAINED 
THROUGH AIR FLORIDA OR AT AND SO MUCH MORE... 
THE UVM TRAVEL CENTER. BE : OUR SERVICES ARE 
* PRETTY HOT DISCOUNT FREE! 


For additional information call toll free at 
800 ¢ 327-2971 or 802 © 656-2233 
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School’s In For Summer 


By Rudy Husband 

and Mo Shafroth 
Early in May, a familiar 
exodus from UVM’s campus 
takes place. Exams end, 
seniors say good-bye to the 
gilded halls of Waterman 
and 6,000 students pack 


their wares and caravan 
south on Route 89. 
Some, however, stay. 


They relish in the refresh- 
ment of a late night Lake 
Champlain swim. They hike 


through green valleys and- 


tundra capped mountains. 
They frequent UVM’s dairy 
bar for blackberry ice cream 
or Finbar’s for a Pina 
Colada. And then they go 
to school. 

For 74 years, UVM has 
attracted students and scho- 
lars to its campus during the 
summer. The 1983 Summer 
Session Program continued 
that tradition. As of July 
20, there were 3,365 stu- 
dents enrolled in Summer 
Session classes — 300 more 
than last summer’s entire 
enrollment. ‘Summer ses- 
sions are getting more popu- 
lar nationwide,”’ points out 
Cynthia Irvine, Assistant 
Director of Continuing Edu- 
cation. 

To define the student 
body at Summer Session 
83 is a difficult task 
because backgrounds, inter- 
ests and experiences vary 
from student to student. A 
caricature of the typical 
summer student would have 
to incorporate the qualities 
of businessmen, and other 
professionals, teachers, and 
groovy UVM students in 
order to be successful. No 
“Official UVM Summer 
Student”’ posters are avail- 
able here because the typi- 
cal summer student is atypi- 
cal. 

Reasons for attending 
summer school also vary. 
Many UVM undergraduates 
remain in Burlington either 

o catch up on _ missed 
credits or spread _ their 
course load over twelve 
months instead of nine. 
hey are also students 
accelerating their education 
in order to graduate before 
uition rates price them out 
of the education market. 

For community mem- 
bers, summer session offers 
a convenient time to further 
develop job skills. Accord- 
ing to Continuing Educa- 
ion, teachers use the sum- 
mer months to fulfill certi- 
fication requirements while 

bitious people from busi- 
ness and industry study to 
advance business careers or 
work toward a degree. 

During 1982’s Summer 
Session, 68 percent of the 
student body was from 


Lynn Ballard, Acting 
Director of Continuing Edu- 


cation, agrees with Miser. 
‘‘Working on Summer Ses- 
sion is a blast.”’ 

Vermont. This is an inter- 
esting figure considering 
that during the 82-83 
school year, just 48 percent 
of the students were in- 
staters. The increase is like- 
ly the result of an influx of 
community members who 
attend Summer Session, and 
may explain why the num- 
ber of non-degree students 
increases as well. 

The attitudes around 
campus are also markedly 
different in the summer 
from those during the nor- 
mal school year. 

“It’s a relaxing change 
from the monotonous pace 
of the regular school year,”’ 
explains Rich Russell, a 
junior from Waterbury. 

“The work is harder 
because it’s so packed in, 
but other than that, it’s a 
lot of fun,’’ says Liz Van- 
derHoven, a sophomore 
from Maryland. 

But Summer Session 
isn’t fun for just the stu- 
dents. “I enjoy the sum- 
mer,’ says Keith Miser, 
Dean of Student Affairs. 
“It gives us more time to do 
the projects that we can’t 
do during the winter. We 
have more time to evaluate 
what’s going on. ”’ 

The 1983 curriculum 
offered over 250 courses in 
a variety of disciplines. ‘‘We 
have a_ strong program 
which is programatically 
concentrated,’’ said Irvine. 
“A student could spend the 
whole summer in one of the 
specially designed programs 


and pick up 12 to 15 
credits.” 

The specially designed 
program is a novel approach 
to education which 
attempts to _ in-depthly 
study one subject through 
a variety of disciplines. For 
example, the Women’s 
Studies program offered 
courses in several subjects, 
including history and socio- 
logy. The program, accord- 
ing to Ballard, allows the 
student to seek the angle he 
or she wants to study a 
subject from. 

Summer school also 
offers freedom from the 
rigidness of the academic 
calendar. ““You can do a lot 
of interesting things during 
the. summer because the 


format is different,’ said 
Ballard. “It’s a more intense 
learning experience.” 

This freedom especially 
helps courses that are field 
oriented. “During the 
school year,’’ said Wildlife 
Biology Professor David 
Hirth, “lab sessions are 
short and confined to areas 
close to UVM.” But. with 
the freedom that summer 
brings, Hirth is able to take 
his students into the field 
for extended periods of 
time. “This means the stu- 
dents can study the whole 
ecosystem,”’ he said. 

The classes themselves 
are very different from the 
regular year. ‘“‘Intense.”’ 
“Hard.’’ “Hectic.” These 


are some of the adjectives 


“Working on Summer Session is a blast.” 
Lynn Ballard, Director Continuing Education 


ah 


photos by Glenn Russell 


A summer student pauses to do some reading during UVM’s 74th summer school session. 


students used to describe 
their classtime. One person 
felt that the quality of 
teaching slides somewhat 
during the summer. But 
summer classes are an easy 
way to knock off some 
distribution requirements 
for the student who doesn’t 
have the time during the 
regular year. 

One of the main attrac- 
tive aspects of the Summer 
Session has to be the cost. 
During the regular school 
year, Vermont residents pay 
$94.00 per credit hour and 
out-of-state students pay an 
incredible $242.00 per cre- 
dit hour. The cost between 
the normal year and Sum- 
mer Session is like night and 
day. During the summer, 
in-state students pay just 
$77.00 and the out-of- 
staters pay only $110.00 
per credit hour. 

With the growing popu- 
larity of summer schools 
nationwide, one wonders if 
UVM will ever consider.a 
switch to a trimester sys- 
tem. According to Dean 
Miser, ‘“‘Five or six years 
ago, it was seriously consi- 
dered, but the idea was 
unpopular ~ with the stu- 
dents. Ever since first grade, 
we have been programmed 
to think that we have the 
summer off. Everyone 
needs a change of pace.” 
Miser credits a lot of the 
Summer Session’s popular- 
ity to the fact that right 
now summer jobs are hard 
to find and that the unem- 
ployed student wants to do 
something constructive with 
his free time, 

While the Summer Ses- 
sion will never offer the 
amount of classes or activi- 
ties that the regular year 
does, it should continue to 
be popular and considered a 
viable alternative to the 
tedious pace of the normal 
Fall/Spring semester rou- 
tine, 
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» prices. 


By Lisa Ades 

The setting at Cliffside 
Park was ideal for the 
Waterfront Week poetry 
reading. As the sun set on 
Lake Champlain, a group 
gathered to hear four local 
poets read a variety of 
works. Organized by the 
Mayor’s Council on the 
Arts, an open barbeque 
preceded the dusk readings. 


The Arts Council, creat- 
ed shortly after Mayor 
Sanders was elected, pro- 
vides cultural events for the 
community at little or no 
cost. Council Director Pat 
Lilianthal coordinated 


» Waterfront Week with help 


from Doreen Kraft, assis- 

tant administrative coordi- 

nator. Both believe it is 

necessary to provide enter- 
se St 


tainment to people of all 
incomes at affordable 
Kraft. said — that 
“things have taken off this 
year” for the Arts Council, 
and multi-cultural events 


_range from Country Wes- 


tern concerts to the Ohio 
Ballet. 

Basing her presentation 
primarily on Lake Cham- 
plain, Julia Alverez, former 
professor at UVM, began 
the event with a brief 
history of the lake. She 
proceeded to read impres- 
sions and descriptions of 
the lake by various poets, 
including Samuel De Cham- 
plain’s first view of the lake 
in 1609. 

Alvarez also read a 
poem by Theresa Vile who 
came to Burlington with her 
husband Egbert on an army 


RUSH 
IT'S 


COMING... 


Interfraternity Council 
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Poets Paint 
Sunset 


assignment. While enjoying 
Lake Champlain, Vile 
described Burlington as “a 
miserable one-horse town.” 

Ken Caffrey, co-organi- 
zer of the event, followed 
Alvarez. He read _ several 
original works, including 
“On Writing” and “Strol- 
ling,” as well as William 
Carlos Williams’ ‘‘The 
Yachts.” In addition Caf- 
frey read several Burlington 
citizens’ thoughts on the 
waterfront. 

Published poet Robert 
Caswell also read his own 
work. “National Pastime” 
and “Unitarian Dialogue,” 
two Caswell originals, were 
well received by the audi- 
ence. From a poem by 
William D. Howells came a 
description of the lake from 
a city street. ‘““The view of 


Lake Champlain from Bat- 
tery Street,” wrote Howells, 
““was as fine as any, includ- 
ing Naples.”’ 

It was very appropriate 
that Aron Tager concluded 
the event with impressions 
of sunsets, while all present 
watched the magnificent 
hues of the sun setting on 
the lake. Though Tager read 
poetry written by others, 
his dramatic performance 
could not have been more 
opportune. 

The poetry reading was 
the first of its kind for the 
Arts Council, who seek 
community reactions to 
such programs. Many events 
are coming up, such as free 
concerts in Battery Park. 
Further information is avail- 
able from the Arts Council 
newsletter. 
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ARTS CARTOONS 
FEATURES PHOTOS 
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If you have any interest in working for the 


newspaper please stop by the Cynic office 
in lower Billings Center. 


The Vermont Cynic’s back to school 
will be Semptember Ist. 


FRENCH FRIES 
GRAVY 


SANDWICHES 
: HOT HAM, 
7 TURKEY 


RINGS : 


188 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON 


PASTA * LASAGNA * ITALIAN SAUSAGE 


DOWNSTAIRS ENTERTAINMENT 
7 NIGHTS A WEEK 


UPSTAIRS McHATS WEEKENDS 
Daily Drink Specials 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN BOAT CRUISE 
IN SEARCH OF CHAMP 4 


featuring LITTLE SISTER 


FOR TICKETS SEE CARLOS AT McHATS 
BAR ABOARD - NO CARRY ON LIQUOR ALLOWED 
BOARDING TIME 7:30 P.M. FROM KING ST. PIER 


AUG. 14. 
TICKETS $9.50 
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THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 


Burlington Shoe 
and 


Boot Repair 

$ Shoe Repariring 

} Orthopedic Work 
Mountain Boot Repair 
} Western Boot Repair 


$ Scissors and Skates 
Sharpened 


Zipper Repair 


Handbag Repairs 


Running Shoes 
Repaired 


Stop in and get your Stu- 
dent Discount Card. Your 
card must be picked up by 
Sept. 30th, 1983. Card 
good thru 6-1-84. 


101 Church St. 
Burlington 


863-2444 
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Professor Reinterprets 


By Pam Benson 

For decades, poverty in 
rural regions of the United 
States has been written off 
by the federal government 
as a social problem rather 
than an economic one. This 
inaccurate labeling has 
caused government policy 
towards these regions to be 
notoriously vague and in- 
effective. 

In the past four years, 
UVM professor Fredrick O. 
Sargent has brought his 


expertise to the study of 
rural poverty in America. 
Author of several dozen 
articles 
the 


journal and two 


books _in 


economics and 
environmental planning, 
Sargent has been active 


|both academically and polli- 


tically in natural resource 
use and management issues 
for three decades. Included 
in the UVM professor’s long 
list of credentials is his 
position as economic ana- 
lyst for the Marshall Plan 
from 1950-1954. 

Sargent’s studies have 
revealed ‘‘a rural culture 
and economy that is signi- 
ficantly different in all 
critical aspects.” 

Sargent cites five ob- 
servable differences 
between urban/suburban 
regions and their rural coun- 
terparts which explain rural 
income levels and _ necessi- 
tate a distinctive approach 
to rural planning. 


Erika Doering 


Rural Culture 


1. Rural people in rural towns govern themselves by 
direct democracy rather than by representative 
democracy. 

2. Rural towns have multiple public goals in contrast 
to the dominant economic srowth goal of urban 
centers. 

3. Social attitudes are dominated by interdependence 
rather than by competition. 

4. Land is held for cultural reasons in addition to eco- 
nomic reasons. 


5. Rural towns have much smaller populations and 


densities than urban/suburban regions. 


lower wages in order to be 
able to live in a rural 
atmosphere. This environ- 
mental ethic emphasizes 
intimate contact with 
nature and a clean environ- 


- ment. 


The role of the govern- 
ment in guiding resource 
allocation and influencing 


income distribution also 
plays a key part in per- 
petuating rural poverty. 
“For years U.S. agriculture 
policy has consistently 
favored large capital inten- 
sive commercial farms over 


field of 


Government policy toward rural 
regions has been vague and in- 


neffective. 


As well, low income in 
rural areas is often the 
direct result of economic 
determinants which the 
rural population has no 
control over. Disimissing 
previous thought that poor 
rural areas are simply back- 
ward and underdeveloped, 
Sargent’s multidiscipline 
model combines five new 
theories of rural economics 


The Cuts 


continued from page 21 


duated with a degree in 
studio art, feels music is 
presently the best medium 
for him. “Songs come out 
faster than drawings,”’ said 
the bassist. 

Egan has played since 
his high school years, and 
has recently completed a 
stint at a sound engineering 
school, Jacobs simply says, 
“You have to play music.” 


explaining many of the 
reasons © which prevent 
impoverished rural regions 
from ever prospering. 

One of Sargent’s 
theories explains a value 
system existing in rural 
towns that rates environ- 
mental protection over 
economic development. 
According to Sargent, peo- 
ple are willing to work for 


On a lighter note, Fox 
stated (he) is ‘ready for 
thousands of screaming 
fans.”’ 

By the time yesterday’s 
show climaxed, it became 


apparent that the band’s 
following could well in- 
crease in the months to 


come, Small children played 
on the grass, tumbling over 
each other, and dancing 
with their hands in the air, 
In a_ post-show inter- 
view, the band expanded on 
their appeal. ‘“‘We’re just 
starting to learn from each 
other... with four creative 


small labour farms,’’ said 
Sargent. Because many rural 


towns do not prosper eco- 
nomically, they are often 
ignored by the~ federal 
government. 

In the past, plans to 
alleviate rural poverty have 
been practically non-exis- 
tent because the USDA has 
defined the small farm, low 
income sector as economi- 
cally submarginal. 

Sargent is hopeful that 
his new theories explaining 
rural poverty will be utili- 
zed in formulating new 
USDA policies that recog- 
nize a part of the country 
which has been misunder- 
stood for decades. 


people, you really don’t 
have to look much fur- 
ther...’’ said Daignault, while 


Egan took amore practical 
slant, stating “I’m serious 
about the music we’re writ- 
ing and playing, but when 
we play out, it doesn’t 
always seem that way... Just 
remember it’s the thought 
that counts.”’ 

Perhaps the reason 
behind the band’s new 
success is Daignault’s grin- 
ning assertion, “I love to 
perform.’’ Only the thought 
that counts, indeed. 
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 riotel 
Vermont 


By Rudy Husband 

Room service, outdoor 
cocktail parties, elegant 
spreads of fine food. Where 
are you? The Sheraton? The 
Ritz? Believe it or not you 
are staying in one of UVM’s 
East Campus dorms. The 
reason — summer confer- 
ence season is in full bloom. +4 

Between May 23 and ad t g t g 
August 17, over 5,100 peo- Ri er S ral h Le 


ple will have attended one 


of oapy dee conferences The smooth fitting lines 
held at UVM. These figures j i 
Meee inciade ihe fous of the Rider Straight Leg 


freshmen orientations that accentuate today’s fashion girl. 
ran in mid-June. These jeans feature an authentic 


The average conference : : : 
size is about 200, but they Lee Rider® straight leg silhouette, 


may have as few as 40 copper riveted scoop-front pockets, 

Se eee 600. | watch pocket, Red-Orange contrast stitching, 
onterence topics vary. ® 

Bes ee timemakers hed and the famous Lee leather label 

a conference at the Living/ on the back waistband. 14 OZ., 

cr ae Center while Spe- : 100% Cotton Heavyweight denims 

ci ympics participants H 

were housed at Marsh-Aus- ae In dark and regular. 


tin-Tupper. The United 
Way, the Diabetes Associa- 


tion as well as the Vermont : : / 92 Church Street, Burlington 
Library Association and the = 


Forum on Death and Dying 
will also be on campus. In 3 
addition, M-A-T will house 
a boys’ basketball camp and : 
a girls’ field hockey camp 
this summer. ARMY & NAVY STORE 

UVM’s summer confer- 
ence season reached its 
pinnacle of success- during 
the last week of June with 
two back to back meetings, 
the Device Research Con- 
ference and the Electronic 
Materials Conference. These 
two meetings turned the 
L/L Center into an electro- 
‘nic think tank. Many odd 
inventions, including a talk- 
ing car, were discussed and 
it was not uncommon to see 
new advances in technology 
being figured out on the 
back of a napkin. 

Having the conference 
at UVM benefits both con- 
ference participants and the 
University. Participants pay 
less to live in a dorm for a 
few days than if they stayed 
in a hotel room. Included in 
the cost are three meals a fe | — 
day and whatever parties i : nT TT 
that may be going on. i 


Studiocraft 


For UVM, summer con- ee Loudspeakers by Bose’ 

ferences use buildings that ae Sty ==] 

would otherwise stand idle ¥ 
in the summer. By keeping 
the East Campus and other 
facilities operational, UVM 
generates income. Accord- 
ing to Dean of Student 
Affairs Keith Miser, most 


of this money is put back s 3 lA aaa * Ui WALKMAN 
into the school to help keep VM mn i y 4 
costs down for full-time ~ . © AD-C K. 
students. se — 
The conferences, how- | PLUS 
ever, provide more than ea LOTS MORE 
’ money. They give UVM and ar i 


Vermont national attention 
as well. People fly in from 


all over the world to attend M = = | (O) PIONEER’ SCOTT 


UVM-hosted conferences. 
The UVM campus is ideal 
for such meetings, as it is 

close to the airport and ina the Ooneo ychanc 0 
small city. The future 
remains positive for these 


conferences and will con- 658-6952 OPEN SUNDAY 


_ tinue to be an economic 
asset to the University. 
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Exploring 
the Wild 


Frontier 


Few people know of the 
quiet beauty and unusual 
history of the Wild River 
Wilderness in the White 
Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire. This year the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club will 
offer a three-day workshop 
that will allow you to fully 
explore the fascinating 
story of this area, from 
August 8-11, 1983. 

The workshop will visit 
old buildings and settlement 
sites to piece together local 
history. Two nights will be 
spent camping out, while 
traversing the Wild River 
along the Basin Rim trail. 
The third night will be} 


spent at Carter Notch Hut. 


‘Everyone is invited, but 
participants should have 
prior backpacking experi- 
ence. Advance registration 
is required. Contact the 
Appalachian Mountain Club 
for costs and further details 
at Pinkham Notch Camp, 
Gorham, NH 03581. 
Telephone: 
466-2727. 


(603) 


Szechuan 


Slides . 


The Appalachian Moun- 
tain Club at Pinkham Notch 
Camp invites you to join 
Jed Williamson, Director of 

he Dartmouth Outward 
Bound School, for a slide 
show on the first climbing 
expedition in 48 years to be 
admitted to the remote 
province of Szechuan. The 
show will be on July 30, 
1983. at 8:30 “p.m. at 
Pinkham Notch Camp 
instead of the published 
date of August 6, 1983. 
“The Old Man, Will He 


THERES S° MANY 
FLAV®RS T2 crave 


{ Fall?”’ a slide show on the 
structure of New Hamp- 


shire’s Old Man of the 
Mountains, will be shown 
by Brian Fowler, former 
Chief Geologist for the N.H. 
Highway Department, on 
the August 6 date at 8:30 
p.m. All welcome. FREE! 


Shakespeare 


Continues 


The Champlain Shake- 
speare Festival continues its 
silver anniversary season 


with The Tempest and 
Love’s Labour’s Lost per- 
forming in repertory. The, 
Tempest can be seen on the: 
evenings of July 26, 28 and 
30. Love’s Labour’s Lost 
will be playing on the 
evenings of July 25, 27, and 
29, and in matinee perfor- 
mances July 27 and 30. 
There will be a preshow 
at 7:30 p.m. (1:30 for 
matinees) before each per- 
formance. Curtain time is 
8:00 (2:00 matinees) 


For ticket information, 
please contact the Box 
Office at (802) 656-2094. 


Circus 
People 
Wanted 


The Mayor’s Youth 
Office is currently planning 
the Third Annual Burling- 
ton People’s Circus to be 
held on Saturday, August 
20, 1983 in City Hall Park. 
The city-wide neighborhood 
festival is an attempt to 
help residents create their 
own entertainment. The fes- 
tivities begin at noon with a 
parade leaving City Hall 
Park and winding its way 
through the streets of Bur- 
lington. The crowd will 
search the downtown area 


for the lost performers and 


find them in all sorts of, 


imaginative predicaments, 
rescue them and bring them 
back to the Park to com- 
mence the festivities. The 
main Circus events will 


include sideshows, jugglers, | 
clowns, magicians, games, | 


acrobats, face-painting, a 
moonwalk, cotton candy 
and much more. Workshops 
will be held the week before 


the event to teach children | 
and adults the rudiments of | 


circus skills. All during the 
summer, throughout the 
City, people will be making 
banners and _ costumes, 


OTE 


organizing carnival games 
and constructing concession 
booths. This participatory 
theatrical event has all the 
trappings of a _ traditional 


Youth Program is recruiting 
} new volunteers for working 
with youth of all ages in the 
Chittenden County. 
minimum time commitment 
is four hours per week for a 
period 

months. 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH 
YOUR COLLEGE 
YEARS... 


Sorority Registration 


Wed. Sept. 14 
Thurs. Sept. 15 
Fri. Sept. 16 


GREEKS ARE 
PLAYING WITH A 


circus yet is in a local 
neighborhood setting. 
The Youth Office | 


would like to make the 
Third Annual Burlington 
People’s Circus more spec- 


tacular than ever. We would 
also like to involve more 
residents in the community. 
We would very much appre- 
ciate your participation by 
helping us publicize this 
exciting event, enabling us 
to reach our goals. If you 
need more _ information, 
please contact us_ at 
658-9300, ext. 110. 


Youth 
Volunteers 


The King Street Area 


The 


of three to. six 


We will be conducting a 


volunteer training orienta- 


tion on July 28, August 4, 
and August 11 from 7 to 9 
p.m. at the~ King Street 
Youth Center on 141 Maple 
Street in Burlington. 

Please plan to attend or 
for more information, 
please call Jack or Susan at 
862-6736. 

Only a few hours each 
week will help us_ help 
Chittenden County’s youth. 
A United Way Agency. 


Leading 
Hansel 


& Gretel 


How often have yo 
wanted to share the beaut 
of the out-of-doors wit 
your children, but felt 
unsure as to how to make it 
a safe experience that fuels 
their curiosity? ‘Sharing 
the Outdoors with Child 
}ren,’’ to be held at Pinkham 
Notch Camp in the White 
Mountains of New Hamp 
shire on August 13-14, is an 
opportunity for families to 
learn how to share thei 
joy and have fun in the 
outdoors. 

Taught by Judy Silver- 
berg, an Outdoor Education 
consultant and 4-H Outdoor 
Education agent, with tech- 
niques on teaching children 
about nature and what to 
bring to insure a safe and 
enjoyable outdoor experi- 
ence. Children from ages 
4-10, accompanied by an 
adult, are invited. \ 

Another popular work- 
shop is “Foraging for Wild 
Foods,”’ a one-day foraging 
adventure with Dr. Helen 
Ross Russell, author of 
“Foraging for Dinner.” Wild 
edibles abound in all parts 
of New England. Dr. Russell 
will teach identification of 
the common edibles, which 
will be collected and used 
to prepare a luncheon feast. 
This workshop will be held 
on August 20, 1983. 

Everyone is invited to 
participate, but advanced 
registration is required 
Contact the Appalachie 
Mountain Club, Pinkham} 
Notch, for costs and regis 
tration information. 


AMAZING 
NEW 
CANCER 
OPERATION 
UNVEILED. 


S 


(tla 


The doctor 
doesn’t cut out 
anything. You 
cut out cigarettes. 


: ie 
— a ee 


FULL DECK! 


SOCIETY 
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THURSDAY, 


JULY 28 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: The 
Cuts, new wave and reggae originals. 
12:15 in front of Royall Tyler Theatre, 
UVM. Call 656-2085 for more informa- 
tion. 

Unknown Blues Band at Hunt’s. 

Nancy Beaven and Jon Gailmor 
at Battery Park, Burlinton, 7:30, free. 

Vermont Mozart Festival: Brahm’s 

Leibesleider: UVM Choral Union with 
Rebecca Penneys and Elizabeth Met- 
calfe, piano, in fqur-hand piano works by 
Mozart and Ravel, and choral works by 
Brahms and others. St. Paul Cathedral 
Church, Burlington, 8:00 pm, call 
862-7352 for reservations and informa- 
tion. 
@ THEATRE: “The Tempest,” 
Champlain Shakespeare Festival, Royall 
Tyler Theatre, UVM. 8:00 pm, call 
656-2094 for reservations and informa- 
tion. 

“The Dining Room,”’ comic look 

at ihe American upper middle class, St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, McCarthy Arts 
Center, 8:00, $9.00. Call 655-0122 
for more information. 
@EVENT: Shelburne Farms Tours 
of a 1000-acre National Historic Proper- 
ty; 19th century agricultural estate, 
visitor center and cheese shop. Guided 
Tours daily except Sunday, at 10:00 am, 
through September 1. For information 
and reservations, call 985-3222. 


FRIDAY, 
JULY 29 


@MUSIC: Unknown Blues Band at 
Hunt's. 

Vermont Mozart Festival: Midsum- 
mer Serenades, a program of works by 
Haydn, Poulenc, Beethoven and 
Mozart. 8:00 pm, Shelburne Museum, 
see July 28. 

Carlos, guitar and vocals, at the 
Black Rose Cafe, 10:00 pm. to closing. 
@® THEATRE: “‘Love’s_ Labor’s 
Lost,’’ Champlain Shakespeare Festival, 
see July 28. 

“The Dining Room,’’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@EVENTS: Campus at Noon: Tom 
Dunkley & the Adventure Day 
Camp; child gymnastics and acts. 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. 


SATURDAY, 
JULY 30 


@®MUSIC: Unknown Blues Band at 


Hunt’s. 
Vermont Mozart Festival: More 
Brandenburgs, The New York 


Chamber Soloists perform the Branden- 
burg Concerti. 8:00 pm, South Porch, 
Shelburne Farms, see July 28. 

@ THEATRE: “‘Love’s Labor’s 
Lost,’’ Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival, 2 & 8:00 pm, see July 28. 

“The Dining Room,’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@EVENT: Burlington Farmer’s 
Market, City Hall Park, 9-2:00 pm. 

Annual Tennis Tournament, 
Burlington Recreation Department, Led- 
dy Park. 

Church St. Marketplace Performers: 
Jugglers from Mars, Dragon Dance 
Theatre, Beverly Hoffman, Dana J. 
Levigne. 11-3:00 pm, Burlington. 


SUNDAY, 
JULY 31 


© MUSIC: Burlington Concert Band, 
Battery Park, Burlington, 7:00 pm, free. 

Vermont Mozart Festival: 
Mendelssohn at the Manor, the 
Mendelssohn String Quartet and soloists 
from The New York Chamber Soloists 
perform the Brahms Sextet and the 
Mendelssohn Octet, 8:00 pm, Wings 


Point on the Lake, Charlotte, see July ' 


28. 


MONDAY, 
AUGUST 1 


@ MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Forest 
Hills Jazz Group, Royall Tyler Theatre, 
UVM. 


@THEATRE: ‘The Dining Room,” 
St. Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@FEVENT: Special Blood Drawing, 
American Red Cross Center, 32 -No. 
Prospect St., 10-1:00 pm. Sign-up info, 
call Marie at 656-2005 or Doris at 
659-6400, through August 5. 

@FILM: ‘King Richard IIl,’’ 2:00 
pm and 7:00 pm, B106 Cook, UVM, 
free and open to the public. 


TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 2 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Just 
Jazz. Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. 

Vermont. Mozart Festival: Festival 
Fandango, Sharon Isbin, guitar, and 
the Mendelssohn String Quartet in works 
by Haydn, Albeniz, Boccherini, and 
Brahms. 8:00 pm, Choachyard, 
Shelburne Farms, see July 28. 

Carlos, guitar and Vocals. 
Radisson, Tues-Fri, happy hour 5-7. 
@THEATRE: “The Dining Room,” 
St. Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@EDUCATION: — Heartsaver Pro- 
gram _ teaching risk factors associated 
with heart attack and what can be done to 
modify them. Also how to recognize and 
what to do for a person that is having a 
heart attack with a strong emphasis on 
when and how to perform CPR. To 
register call M.C.H.V. public relations 
department, 656-2886, free, 7-9:00 
pm. 


WEDNESDAY, 
AUGUST 3 


@MUSIC: Vermont Mozart Festival: 
Moon over Mozart, the Amadeus 
Winds perform works by Mozart, O2zi, 
and Haydn on 18th century instruments. 
8:00 pm, M.V. Champlain, Lake 
Champlain Cruise, see July 28. 

Mill Folk Club: Gathering of Local 
Folk Musicians and Audience, free. VIlIth 
Chord and Vermont Folk Instruments, 
Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski. 
Call 655-0064 for information. 

@ THEATRE: “Henry VI: Parts Il & 
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Iil,’” Champlain Shakespeare Festival, 
see July 28. 

“The Dining Room,’’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28, 
@SPEAKERS: Campus at Noon: ‘‘An 
Introduction to the Henry VI Plays,” 
lecture by Prof. Michael Manheim, Craft- 


sbury Room, Royall Tyler Theatre, | 


UVM. 

@DANCE: Johnson Dance Ensem- 
ble, City Hall Park, 12-1:00, donations 
appreciated. 


@EDUCATION: Heartsaver Pro- | 
gram, see August 2. 
@FILM: “How To Suceed In 


Business Without Really Trying,’’ 
Ben & Jerry's Outdoor Film Festival, 
Parking Garage, So. 
free, call | 


Municipal 
Winooski 


Ave. Dusk, 


862-9260 for information. 


THURSDAY, 
AUGUST 4 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Lamb’s 


Bread, reggae tunes. Royall Tyler 
Theatre, UVM. 
@THEATRE: ‘‘Love’s Labour’s 


Lost,”’ ‘Champlain Shakespeare Festival, 
see July 28. 

“The Dining Room,’’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@EVENT: Wellness Awareness 
Days, 5:00 pm, enjoy a run or walk on 
the UVM Athletic Fields or Running 
Course, families welcome, free 
refreshments afterwards. 


_ FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 5 


@MUSIC: Vermont Mozart Festival: 
Guitar Extraordinaire, Sharon Isbin 
performs works by Barrios, Lauro, Bach, 
Brouwer, and Pixinguinha. 8:00 pm, 
Recital Hall, UVM, see July 28. 
@THEATRE: ‘‘Henry VI: Parts Il 
and Ill,”’ Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival, see July 28. 

“‘The Dining Room,’’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@EVENT: Campus at Noon: 
Aerobics Day, for Wellness Awareness 
Days. Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. 

Wellness Awareness Day, 
7:30-9:30 am, UVM pool, learn about 
personal conditioning or just take a dip. 
Gutterson Field House, UVM. 

@FILM: “How To Succeed In 
Business Without Really Trying,” 
Ben & Jerry’s Outdoor Movie Festival, 
Battery Park, Burlington, see August 3. 


SATURDAY, 
AUGUST 6 


@MUSIC: Vermont Mozart Festival: 
Finale Alfresco; Sharon Isbin, guitar, 
Harriet Wingreen, piano, Charles 
Bressler, tenor, the Mendelssohn String 


~ 


Quartet, UVM Choral Union, Vermont 
Mozart Festival Orchestra in concerti and 
chamber works of Vivaldi, Schubert, 
Mozart, Handel, and Purcell. 8:00 pm, 
South Porch, Shelburne Farms, see July 
28. 

@THEATRE: “Henry VI: Parts Il 
and Ill,” matinee, and ‘‘Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’”’ evening. Champlain 
Shakespeare Festival, see July 28. 

“The Dining Room,’’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@EVENT: Annual Champlain 
Valley Gem & Mineral Show, So. 
Burlington Community — Library. 
10-6:00, Adults $1.00, children $.50. 
Call 863-5980 for information. 

Church St. Marketplace Performers: 

Joan Crane, Orbit the Juggler and 
the Satellite Delight Show, Wood’s 
Tea Co., Jennifer Crowell. See July 
30. 
@DANCE: Contra and Square 
Dance, 8:00 pm, South Burlington 
Central School, call 849-6968 for infor- 
mation. 


SUNDAY, 
AUGUST 7 


@EVENT: Morgan Heritage Day: 
Tunbridge Fairgrounds. Carraige driving 
and sidesaddle instruction. Competition 
in afternoon. 878-2067. 

@SPORTS: Bike and Tie: Shelburne, 
Governor's Lane. Two races— one for 
runners and the other for biker/runner 
teams of 2 alternating riding and runn- 
ing. Call 655-2503 for information. 


MONDAY, 
AUGUST 8 


@ THEATRE: “‘Love’s_ Labor’s 
Lost,’’ Champlain Shakespeare Festival, 
see July 28. 

@DANCE: Campus at Noon: Contra 
Dance Group. Royall Tyler Theatre, 
UVM. 


TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 9 


@MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Royall 
Tyler Group, blues, jazz tunes. Royall 
Tyler Theatre, UVM. 
@THEATRE: ‘Henry VI: Parts Il 
and _ Ill,’’ Champlain Shakespeare 
Festival. See July 28. 

“They’re Playing Our Song,” St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 


WEDNESDAY 
AUGUST 10 


@ MUSIC: Campus at Noon: Essence, 
new age music; rock, jazz, classical. 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM. 

Mill Folk Club: Gathering of Local 
Folk Musicians and Audience, free. See 
August 3. 

Spin-Outs, a cappella singers. City 

Hall Park, 12-1:00 pm, donations ap- 
preciated. 
@THEATRE: ‘“‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,””. matinee and evening perfor- 
mances. Champlain Shakespeare] . 
Festival, see July 28. 

“The Dining Room,’’ St. 
Michael’s Playhouse, see July 28. 
@FILM: ‘Norma Rae,” Ben & 
Jerry’s Outdoor Movie Festival, 
Municipal Parking Garage. See August 
x ¥ 
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Theres a tradition at Anheuser-Busch. 

<p A tradition that says never be satistied unti 

you ve achieved the best. Now, out of this tradition, 

comes a light beer worthy of the King of Beers. 

One with a clean, distinctive taste. Felicia: ae 
It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 

"ae that led to the proud list of ingredients and the 

Beechwood Aging process made famous by 
| the King of Beers. | | mF : 
We know the best never comes easy. That's Snhalir BuscleSes 
why there's nothing else like it. peer ook 


: Bring ou 


St. Louis, Mo. 


©Anheuser-Busch, inc. 
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